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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Pictorial History of England is now brought down to the accession 
of George III., after having lieen in course of publication for four years all 
but two months, during which time there has aj)peared every month ii ])ortion 
of the Work containing nearly as much letter})ress and pictorial illustration 
together as would fill an ordinary octavo volume of three hundred and fifty 
])ag(is. The whole, if printed, for example, in the manner of the Oxford 
edition of Burnet’s History of his Own Time, would inake thirty-five sucdi 
octavo volumes as those of that work, containing about four hundred and 
fifty pages each. 

Notwithstiinding a previously announced intention of carrying on the 
narrative, without a break, to a date a few years later, it has, on a consider- 
ation of all circumstances, lieen determined to bring the Original Work to a 
close now, as the course which will best fulfil the sj)irit of the engagements 
that have been made with the subscribers. It could not have been extended, 
as was at one time designed, to the commencement of the French Revolution^ 
without the addition of a fifth volume, which, besides, would probably not 
have corrtisponded in bulk with the others ; while, after all, the point of time 
at which the narrative was broken off* would scarcely have been so much 
of ah ej)och, in English history, as that at which it actually terminates. 

But, to make the Work as complete as possible, a Continuation of it 
has%een commenced under the title of THE PICTORIAB HMXDftV OF' 
THE mim CfEORftEi JH.V 
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Institutions, Arts, Literature, and the Condition of Society in all its depart 
ments, as well as the progress of events, will be pursued as far as possibb 
^after the same plan as in the History now before the reader. This will, ii 
fact, be the History of the American and French Kevolutions, and of tht 
long and eventful war, produced by the latter, in which, although it involved 
all Europe, our own country on the one side bore the principal part, as 
France did on the other, blended with the history of a contest of jKirties 
and principles at home also the most fiercely waged, and the most ennobled 
by brilliant displays, of any recorded in the annals of the constitution, and 
accompanied, moreover, by the history of an activity and advancement in 
commerce, manufactures, and every other field of peaceful industry and enter- 
prise, making the social aspect of the subject vie in interest with the military 
and the political. Altogether, it will be the history of the greatest mo^'ement 
in human afiairs that has ha])pened since the Reformation—iii some respects 
the greatest that has taken place since the esta]>lishment of the existing (com- 
monwealth of Europe ; it will be the history of that movement comjdete in 
its beginning, its middle, and its end, — in so far as any such movement c,an 
be said to have an end : — it will be the history of it, at least, to its first 
general subsidence and pause. 

This New Work, which will be abundantly illustrated with ^\^)ud 
Engravings will be published in Monthly Parts of the same number of ])ages 
with those ot the present ; and will be completed, it is exp(ccted, in about 
twenty such Parts. But it will be divided into three, instead of two, volumes ; 
and new Title-pages are now issued for the present Work, in order that it 
also may be bound in less bulky volumes than those in which it originally 
appeared. 

I 

Upon the new Title-pages it has been thought proper to pla< * 
names of myself and Mr. Mac Farlane, by whom five-sixths of the boo 
been written. But if it had not been that the editing of the Wora 
been ^11 along in my hands, the authorship might with more pr(»j)riety have 
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been assumed })y Mr. Mac Farlane alone, who has written by far the greater 
portion of it, — the whole of the Narrative of Civil and Military Transactions, 
constituting the First Chaj»ter of each Book, and extending in all to nearly 
two thousand two hundred pages, having been furnished by him, with the 
exception of little more than a hundred ])ages. I'lui other portions of the 
Work have been contributed by the following gentlemen -The History ol 
Religion for tin* first three Books (with the exception of the sketch ol 
Druidism in the First Book) l)y Mr. 'Hiomas Thomson ; the Third Chaj)ter 
of each Booli (with the exception of the accrount of the British Nations in 
Book First, the accounts of the Revenue, and various insertions, esj)ecially in 
Books Second, Third, and Eighth) by Mr. A. Bisset, barrister-at-law ; tin 
History of the Useful Arts, at the end of the Fourth Chapter of each Book 
by Mr. J. C. Platt (except that in Book First, whith is by Mr. Planche) 
the account of Saxon Literature in the Fifth Chapter of Book Second, am 
the arranged specimens of* language and style in the same chapter of Book 
Third, Fifth, and Sixth, ]»y Sir Henry Ellis ; the History of Architecture ij 
the Fifth Chapter of the Second and following Books, by Mr. Poynter; th 
History of Music, in the sjiine Chapter of Books Fourth, Fifth, Seventh 
Eighth, and Ninth, by IMr. Ayrton ; the accounts of Costume and Furnitur 
in the Sixth Chapter of each Book by Mr. Planche ; and the History o 
Manners and Customs, forming the remainder of that Chapter, by Mr. Thomsor 
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December 10 , 1840 . 



The Pictokiai, TIistoky ok England forms Four thick Volumes; ])ul, to meet the 
wishes of some Subscribers, the Publishers have ]»riiite(l Title-j)ages aud Cancels, so that it may 
be Bound, according to the following directions, in Six Volumes : — 

With new Titlc-j)age of Volume [. bind up to page 668 of Volume I. inclusive, and the arnexed 
page 669 : omit from page 669. 

With new Title-page of Volume II. bind up new jaige 670, remainder of Volume I., and to 
page 278 inclusive of Volume IL, and the annexed new ])age 279 : omit former })age 279. 

With new Title-page of Volume 111. bind uj) new page 280, and remainder of Volume II. 

With new Title-page of Volume IV. bind up the first 660 pages of Volume III. 

With new Title-page of Volume V. bind up remainder of Volume III. to page 392 of Volume IV. 
inclusive, and new pages 393 and 394 : omit former pages 393 and 394. 

With new Title-page of Volume VI. bind up new page.s 39.’) and 396 (omitting former pages so 
numbered) and remainder of the Work. 
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[Book IX. 



CHAPTER I. 


NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS; 


A.i). lf) 88 . — Interregnum, 


HE work of tlie 
Ri’volulioii was iiol 
coioplott'cl l>y till' 
of James ; llie 
crown was iii a 
state of al'evance for 
nearly two months, 
or from the ‘23r(l of 
Deceinher, 1(>S8, to 
the 13th of Kehru- 
ary, HiS{), dnriiiu; 
which time the 
Whius were hronght 
, to l)u‘ ennnciation 
»)r admission principles which were equally 
new to tlie ]>eoplo, hohl, and wise. [■]) to li 
certain jwint all ])arties seemed to asrree (the 
papists were too inconsiderahlc to merit the name 
ot a party); hut the Tories and hi{fh church- 
men soon huni 5 hack, and left the dan.trer and the 
lionour of settling the prolilem to the Whigs, who 
proceeded, not hy the stated rules of the. Engli.sh 
govennnciit and laws, hut by the general rights (tf 
mankind, looking not so much to ■Magna Charta 
as to the original conniact between the governors 
and the governed conceived t.> l)e invedved hi the 
idea of apolitical society;" the notion of which 
had hitherto been considered as a re[)nblican 
chimerti, though it had been entertained h\ the 
wisest and liest of the Commonwealth men. The 
I’rince of Orange, who liad taken nji his resi- 
dence, not at Whitehall, but at St. James’s, t 
seemed to leave the nation to settle the business in 
their own way, most scrn[mlously avoiding any 
assumption ot right and any svmptom of eager- 
ness. On the 25th oi December the lords sjii- 
ritiial and temporal to the number of about ninety, 
Afho had taken their ])laces in the House of Lord's, 
rerpiested William to take upon him the adminis- 
tration of aflair.s and the disposal of the jaiblic 
revenue, and to issue writs for a “ Convention 
to meet on the 22nd of Jamtarv; and on the fol- 
lowing day an assembly of such persons as had 
sat in parliament in the reign of Charles II., to 
the number of about a hundred and fifty, together 



•* Ilallam, Cnnsl,. Iti-t. 

•t “ All llic worlfl,” siiyn EvcIjti, "jjo M k 
. liimo-’K. is ;i jrrciil l•(lilrl, 'I'licn- 1 

of my ucqiiiiintaiice who l aitic o\it willi liini. 
serious, ami rebL*^^^>ll.”— iliuri/. 


WT llic |irincf nt .St. 
him. .111(1 scM-rnl 
IJc is \erj »talc|y. 


with the aldermen of London and fifty of tlie 
eominoii eouneil, having met at St. Jaioes’.s pur- 
suant to the expressed desire of tlie prince, imme- 
diately proceeded to tlu' Commons’ House, and 
there, after some debate, agreed iijion an addre.ss 
similar to that of the l,or(ls. The princi' dis- 
patched eiirular letters, accordingly, to the several 
counties, uni\ersilics, cities, and boroughs; and in 
the mean time the country, the Hect, and all that 
remained of James ’.s army, snbmiitcd (p'lictly to bis 
authority. In Ireland it was \cry dill'crciit ; but 
in Scothiinl men were as prompt in their obedi- 
ence us ill England.* I'nder the de.Mruns ma- 
nagement of the Duke of Hamilton, Sir 1‘airiek 
Hume, Sir John Dalryinple, and oilier Whig 
leaders, about thirty Seoiiisli peers, iiiid eight v 
eoniinoners, inlriisted William to take upon liiiii 
the administration of Scotland until the convention 
of the estates to be summoned by him slioidd be 
as.sembled. But the Earl of Arrau, the eldest son 
of the Duke of Hamilton, exjircs.siMl liiniself verv 
holdly for the recall of the fugitive king; the 
Duke of Gordon, a Calholie, held the castle of 
Edinhurgh for James; and iippreliensioiis were 
entertained of the furious loyalty of (iraliain of 
Claverliouse, who Inid la.lel\ heen created bv King 
Janies II. Viseoimt Dnnilee. 

A. 1). 1689.— On tlie appointed day— the 22nd 
of January— the English eonvenlion, orjiarliament, 
a.v it was afterwards declared to be, assenilded in 
the Houses of Earlianie.nt, ami jiroeeeded \igor- 
ously to tbe.ir important business. 'I'lie .Manpic.^s 
of Halifa.x was elected to tlie presidenev in the 
L(«rd.s, and Mr. Poole, one of the patriots of 
Charles H.’s parliumenls who had taken hribes 
from Eraiiee, was ebo.sen Speaker in the. Com- 
mons. A letter from William was read in both 
Houses. His higbiu'ss told them tliat he had en- 
deavoured to the utmost of his power to iierfonii 
what hail heen desired of him, in order to tlie. 
maintenanee of the. public peace and safety; that 
it. now rested with themselves to lay the "founda- 
tions of a firm seenrify for their religion, their 
laws, and their liberties; that he did not donht 

• Sulwequcntly. however, two Scottisti rejtiineiils hi I ji^l.nnd re- 
volted iHVaiixe W'illiuui ordered tlieni to nerve in llollnnd jiiid took 
theeoinmand of them from l.ord Diimharfoti.ittlio was their oiii ' 
rommaniler, iiiU a delermiiifd .laeoliite. (JciicTiii (iitickid uverliKdi 
then.- Si'ot, an they were mareiiiilK flsim tlie e„ast „f Sihloik lowanis 
the Uirdern with dnim.s iHsitins; ami eoloins lljiiiL', ami rerv easii\ 
imt ikiwii the mutiny. JViiliam pardoned aii iiie mnlitieers," ollieers 
as widl as men, t 
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That, by such a full and free representation of the 
nation as was now met, all the ends of the 
ration which lie had put forth on landing UMj^t 
be peaceal)ly attain(;d ; “ and since it had ])leased 
Cod hitherto to bless his good intentions with so 
great success, he trusted in him, that he would 
complete his own work, by sending a spirit of 
l)eaee and union to influence their counsels, so that 
no inlernii)tiou might be given to a happy and 
lasting settlement.” William ne.\t alluded to the 
dangerous condition of the Protestants in Ireland, 
and then passed on to the affairs of Ilolhuul and 
the (\)nlinent, win'cli he had still more at heart, 
lie told them that the ])resent state of things 
abroad obliged him to warn them that, next to the 
(hmger of unseasonable divisions among them- 
selves, nothing eouhl he so fatal as too great de- 
lays in their consultations; that the States of Hol- 
land, liy whom he bad been enabled to rescue, this 
nation, iniaht suddenly want the troops which he 
had hronght over, as the old and powerful enemy 
of both countries (Louis XIV.) had declared avuV 
against thj' States. .\nd he further intimated, 
that as I'.ngland was already bound by treaty to 
heij;i. the Dnlch in such exigeneies, so lie felt con- 
lident that the cheerful eoneiirrence. of the. Dutch 
in preserving this kingdom, with .so much hazard 
to themselves, would meet with all the returns 
td‘ friendship from Protestants and Englishmen 
whenever their own condition shonhl retpiire 
assistance.* 

In the (‘ominous, Poole, the Spetiker, embraced 
all the prince’s views with a mo.sl ardent zeal, 
and carried some of tliem much farther than Wil- 
liam had done, artfulls striking a key-note to 
nhieh he knew the old national feeling, and 
pride, and prejudice wmuld respond, lb reminded 
liis hearers of the dangerous state England was 
^^lill in, and of the fatal eon.seipienccs that must 
lolhiw any disaureeinent ; he spoke vehemently of 
the papists in Ireland, and of the loss England 
niiuln siisiain liy the disscvennent of that king- 
dom ; and lastly, he dwelt upon the growth of the 
exorbitant power of the king of Eranee, atiil the 
\ast designs of that turbulent and aspiring nm- 
narcli, the persecutor of the Protestant religion 
everywhere, and the swoin enemy of Enghind,t 
exciting the House to put the nation in such 
a warlike attitude as might not only secure it from 
any allront, but also enable it to subdue France a 
second time, or at letist t(j recover the ])rovinces of 
Normandy and Aipiitain, which were the indis- 
putable inheritance of the kings of England. This 
speech threw the House into a sort of transport; 
^he old xvalls. rang with warlike shouts, and cvery- 
Ihing was agreed to that William or bis party 
desired. Nor was the Upjicr House either cold «)r 
‘■'■ilical. In n very full meeting, frmn which 
^<‘areely any xvere absent even among the bishops, 
»<‘Xeept Sancrofj^ the primate, they appointed a day 

* Ualj.li I.tiUreU. Hwr>. 

(■ I '""t iilrciuls tiU iutfutidii oi n'instntinjr .lames li> 

111.1,*' *’ “"‘I iokI lirivutiMTS had aircadv Ixviiii ttf 

• ki! pruos of uUtliu EiiylisU shipiiing that Tell iu their way. 


of public, thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
■having made his highness the glorious instrumcai 
of the great deliverance of the kingdom from 
Igiopery and arbitrary pow er ; and they joined the 
H^dmmons in an address of thanks to the prince, 
to whom, “‘next under God,” this happv. deliver- 
ance w^as owing. The Lords and Commons hi a 
united body jiresented the address, which, besides 
thanks and enthusiastic expressions of gratitude, 
contained the folloxvimi important clause, designed 
to give a constitutional and fully legal sanction 
to the aulhorily the prince, hail been exercising 
ever since the flight of his nnele and father-in- 
law, the miserable .lames : — And we do most 
hiimhly desire your highness to take u])on you 
the administration of public afl'airs, and the 
dis])osal of the jiuhlic revenue, for tlie preserva- 
tion of our religion, rights, laws, liberties, and 
])roperties, and of the jieace of the nation; and 
that your highness will take into your ])artieuhir 
care the ]>rcsent static of Ireland, and endeavour, 
by the most speedy and efleetual means, to ])re- 
vent the dangers threatening that kingdom.” TIu^ 
})hlegmatic William delayed giving any answer 
till the next day, and then he coldly and laco- 
nically said, “ My lords and gentlemen, I am glad 
that xvhat [ have done hath pleased you; and 
since you desire me to continue the administration 
of alfairs, 1 am A\illing to aecepl it.” He added, 
however, and w ith more warmth, “ 1 must re- 
commend to you the consideration of affairs abroad, 
whiel) makes it lit for you to exjiedite your bii.si- 
ness, nut only for making a settlement at lionn' on 
a good foundation, but for the safety ol' Ihirojie.” 
The two Houses then adjourned to the 2Stli, on 
whicli day the Coininons, having re-asseinhled, 
resolved themselves into a committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration the state 
of the naliiiii. Mr. Hiinipdcn xvas in the chair. 
Dolhen, son of the late Archbishop ol' ^'ork, 
“was the hold man who lirst Iirokc the ice, 
and made a long speech tending to jirove that the. 
king’s deserting his kingdom witliout tippoinl- 
ing any person to tulminisier tlie government, 
amounted, iu reason and judgment of law, to a 
demise.” This opinion was taken up and de- 
fended by sex end other memluTs ; tiud Sir Ro- 
bert llowjird xvenl a step farther, and not only 
as.serted tliat the tlirone xvas vaciint, hut sdso un- 
dertook to jiroxo, that the xvhole reign of his /u/c 
majesty xxas one eontimicd brcdch of the original 
contract hetxveen the king and people, “ I have 
heard,” said Hoxvard, " that the king has liis 
croxvii by divine right ; hut xve, the ])eo))le, have a 
divine right too.” The Tories, ineluding Sir 
Edward Seymour, who had been one ol the first to 
join the Prince, of Orange, made a vain effort to 
jirociirc an adjournment ; and the committee, after 
a stormy debate of many liours, voted the resolu- 
tion — “That King James 11., having eiideavoureii 
to subvert the constitution by breaking tjie ori- 
ginal contract hetxveen king and jieojile, iiiid, by 
llic ailvice of Jesuits and other xvieked persons, 
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having violated the fundamental laws, and Avith 
diawn himself out of the kingdiuu, has abdkaU’d 
the government, and that the throne is thereby be- 
come vacant.” Mr. Hampden Avas ordered to 
carry up this resolution to the Ijords, and to re- 
quest their coneurrcuce. On the monw the 
Commons, still in committee, voted, “ That it 
hath been fouml, by exjierienee, to be inconsistent 
with the safety and Avelfare of this Protestant 
kingdom to be goA ei'ued by a ])o])ish prince” — a 
principle Avliich Avas certainly held by the vast 
majority of the people of England and Scotland. 
The AViiigs, In their anxiety to settle the Protest- 
ant 'William upon tlie throne, Avere loo much dis- 
posed to overlook the restrictions proper to be ]iut 
upon his poAver; and the Tories, in their eager- 
ness to kec]) the (juestion open, stood forward in 
the new light of champions for the liberties of the 
l)eople. I'lic lawyers engaged seemed to desire 
nothing, to care for nothing hut the instant lilling 
of the vacant throne. When Mr. Hampden car- 
ried the resolution to the Upper House, their lord- 
ships, also going into committee, subjected it to a 
long and critical examination, being evidently averse 
to any acknoAvlcdgment of the divine right of the 
people to judge and choose their chief magistrate. 
Lord Clarcmlon, uncle to the Princess of Orange, 
led the ojipositiou, and ]»roposcd tiuit the fugitive 
king shotdd be nominally left on the throne, and a 
Protestant regent appointed during his life.*' It 
was argued on the other side by ilalifa.x. Dauby, 
and other lords, that, having begun the Avork of 
revolution, it Avas necessary to eom))letc it ; that 
Avhile the a])])ointing a reg(!nt and exjK'lling the 
king AA as almost tis extreme a measure as choosing 
a ncAv king, a regency would be insullicient and 
dangerous; that, i)y this proposition of a regent, 
there Avonld be tAAo kings at the same time — one 
Avith the title, and iuiother Avith the power — 
one, a Protestant at home, another, a Papist 
al)road ; that the hiAv of England had settled the 
])oint of the. subject’s security in obeying a hinij 
in possession or de facto by the ’ statute of 
Henry VIE, so every man kne.Av he Avould be sale 
under a king, and A\mdd act Avith zeal and courage, 
but all such as should act under a ])rince-regent, 
created by a eoiivention, AVonld find ihemselves 
Avithout tile necessary lorins of laAv to support 
them ; that all that Avould be done Avould be 
tliought null and void in hiAv ; that if the oaths to 
King James were held to be still binding, the sub- 
jects were bound by them to maintain, not merelv 
his title to the croAvn or to tin* name of king, but 
also all his jirerogativc and poAAcr; that it would* 
be absurd to continue a govetninenl in his name, 
and to take oaths to him, when all poAver was 
taken out of his hands; that a mixed, confused, 
and unnatAiral sort of government must result from 
the establishment of any sueii regency ; that if it j 


should be carried on in King James’s name, but 
in other bauds, the body of the nation would still 
consider James as the ])crson that Avas truly their 
sovereign, and if any should plot or act for him, 
they could nut be proceeded against for high trea- 
son, as conspiring against the king’s person or 
government, since it Avould be visible that they 
Avere onlv designing to preserve his person, and to 
restore him to his government. These and other 
Avcighly reasons jirevailcd, and the ])roject of a 
regeuev was rejected, but only by a majority of 
tAvo — lifty-one to forty-nine. On the .30th of 
January the Lords resolved, by a majority of llfty- 
tivc to forty-six, that there Avas an original con- 
tract betAveen the king and petqjle, by A\hieh theo- 
retical position ihev got rid of the iloetriue (jf 
diA'ine right; and after this they voted that the 
original contract hail been broken by James. On 
the next dat', hoAvever, they voted an amendment 
in the clause of the resolution in which the ('om- 
inous averred that James had abiliralril, substi- 
tuting the AAord deserted ; and they next siruek out 
the imjiorlant clause, that the throne Avas thereby 
A-aeaiit, by a majority of lift \ -live to forty-one. 
This, it is said, Ava.s owing to the parly and-.' he 
e.xertions of Dauby, who maintained that the 
croAvn had devoUed upon William’s will', who 
Avould have been heiress to it but for her iinant 
half-brother. .\ motion A\as made for an ini|niry 
into the birth of the prclcmlcd Prince ol’ Wales. 
It was rejected ; hut it seems to ha\e been tacitly 
understood by both sides that that child Avas to be 
presumed spurious;* and, without that deep- 
rooted belief in the minds of the jieople, this i (so- 
lution AAould certainly not have been so eas\ of 
aeeomplislunent. While these debates w(‘ie in 
progress a Jmiidon |)opuhiee were shout ine' ftu' 
King William or (^ueen Mar\, and expressinn' a 
most eager and alarming anxiety for an immi'- 
diate settlement of the great ijuestion. On the 
1st of February the Lords sent down their amend- 
ments to the Commons, taking care, howe\er, on 
the same day to coneiir unanimmisly with tin* 
Commons’ vote, which declared po|iery t(» he in- 
eonsi.stent Avitli the English eon.slitut ion and ex- 
eluded for CAcr ail Homan Catholies from the 
throne. They al.'^o ordered that the anniver.sar\ of 
James’s acees.siou should no longer be observed. 
.\s tar as James Avas eoneerned this seemed deci- 
sive; but still the sus|)ieion Avas not removed that 
a large jioition of the 'rorv jieers Avere intent upon 
bringing back that unfit king. The Commons re- 
jected the amendments of the Lords; and this led 
to a conference betAveen committees of the two 
Houses. After long arguments about the pro- 
Itricty of substituting the Ayord descried for akli- 
cateil^ and ujiholding the hereditary character of 
the succession, Avhich Avould alloAV of tio vaeanev, 
the Ijords withdrew to debate among themselve.s. 


o to liiinK Kina Jhhu-. Jiai 
and nentanto this .is tlic most protwlih- wav lor l.ni,,.. thi- ii-.( 

to him. Ttiat binug onct done, they reekoiml it would b,. i, 
thins,, wi/A the help ef sometime, to comiiaw tlie ottier ” 


_• ' Tliis, at least, says Mr. nallani, " w'asta mressuv siii,imi- 
silioii lor the Tories, who Hoii(-ht in tii.. idle niiiionrs tli.-'linie iiii 
exeuse for alMnnhmiiif; his rielit. As to thi> AVhi;.'s. though tliev 
were aeti\e hi dtserislitinK Ihe iinl'.irliniate liov s leKitimaey. Iliefr 
own lir(HidiirineiideofHjnin;{in(;lht! lim- ol' sneeession rendered il. 
in isnnl of iirgnmenl, a wiiwrlluous iiniuirv."— t’owtf. tint. 
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*'1(1 the Commons adjourned to the next day. 
The ca])ital was in a ferment ; and a declaration 
whicli William had made to Halifax, Danby, 
Shrewshnry, and some others, was indiistriousiy 
made puhlu; in all directions. The prince had 
told those noblemen that he had been hitherto 
silent, because he would not say or do anything 
that might seem to interfere with the freedom of 
deliberating and voting in matters of such imjmrt- 
unce ; that he ' was resolved neither to court nor 
threaten any one. Some, he said, were for putting 
the government into the hands of a regent ; — ^lie 
Would say nothing against that, if they thought it 
the best manner of settling their alfairs ; onlv he 
thought it necessary to tell them that he would 
not he the regent, and that if they continued in 
that design they must look out for some other jicr- 
soii, as Ik- saw what would he the eonseipienees, 
and would inner accept of that olliee. Others, he. 
said, wi-re for iiutting the ])rinecss, his wife, singly 
on tlie throne, and to have him to reign by lier 
eourlesy. “ No man,” he added, “ can esteem a 
woman more than 1 do the ])rineess; hut I am .so 
made, thai*l cannot think of holding anvthing by 
apron-strings ; nor can 1 think it reastmahle to 
hav'^- any share in the government unless it lie put 
ill my own ]ierson, and that for tin* term of my 
life. If yon think it fit to settle it otherwise, 1 
will not ojipose you, hut will go hack to Holland, 
and meddle no more in your alfairs.” He assured 
them that, whatever others might think of a 
crown, it was no such great thing in his eyes, hut 
that he could live very well, and he well pleased 
wilhoul it. ,, In the end, he repeated that he could 
Hot accept a dignity that was oidy to he held during 
the life of another (his wife) ; ailmitting, however, 
that he thought the i.ssue of the i’rineess Anne, 
.lames’s seeoiul daughter, sluadd he preferreil in 
the succession to any children that he might have 
hy any other wife than the Princess Mary. 

William was neither a very faithful nor a very 
tender hushand, hut Mary was a very suhmissive 
wife; she was ready to do his will in all things; 
and iit the present crisis this facility i)f disposition 
eonlrihuted not only to her own comfort, hut also 
to the happiness of her native country. Danhy, 
who had judged incorrectly of her disposition from 
relleeting upon the general character of princes 
and princesses, and who had jirivalely warned her 


that, if she chose, he would place her ahwie upon 
the throne, had reet'ived from her a very sharp 
answer — in which she staled that she was thr 
])rine.e’s wife, and would never he anything cxee])t 
with him and under him ; that she would take it 
most unkindly if any i>er.sons, under a pretence of 
their eare of her, should set up a divided inUyest 
between her and her hushand ; and, not content 
with this dcelaratiou, she sent over both Danby’s 
tempting letter and her amswer to it to William.*' 
Yielding to the force of eireum.stanees, and the 
steadiness of the Clommons, the Tairds gave up 
their amendments, and adopted in full and without 
change the resolution as it had been sent U]) to 
them ; and then, by a majority of si\ty-two to 
forty-seven, they resolved that the Prini-e and 
Princess of Orange should he declared King and 
Queen of England and all the dominions thereunto 
belonging. This vote, passed on the Gth of I'ehru- 
ary, was sent down to the Commons on the 7th : 
but, some days before this, a declaration of the 
reasons why King .lames had vacated the throne, 
and asserting the ancient rights and liberties of 
the nation, had been agreed to by that House; and 
they now delayed concurring in the resolution of 
the Lords till the latter consented to adopt that 
declaration, which, after some debate, they did; 
and it was accordingly ineorjiorated, in the form of 
a preamble, with the final resolution to which 
both Houses, after several conferences, came, 
on the Pith of February, — “That William anil 
Mary, Prince and Jh’ineess of Orange, be, and be 
declared, Kinsr anil (^iieen of England, France, 
and Ireland, and tlu' dominions thereunto belong- 
ing, to ludd the crown and dignity of the said 
kingdoms and dominions to them, the said Prince 
and Princess, during their lives, and the life of the 
survivor of them ; and that the sole and fidl e,\er- 
cise of the regal power be only in and c.u'eiited by 
the said Prince of Orange, in thi“ names of the 
said Prince and Princess, during their joint lives; 
and, after their decease, the said crown and royal 
diguitv of the said kingdoms and dominions to be 
to the heirs of the boih of the said Princess; for 
default of such isMie, to the Princess Anne of 
Denmark and the heirs of her body; and for de- 
fault of such issue, to the. heirs of the body of the 
said Pi inee of Orange.” 

* lluilU'l. 


WlI.l.I.VM AN1‘ M.VUY. 


On the same busy day, Mary, the new ipicen, 
arrived from Holland at Whiteludl ; and, on the 
morrow, the prince and she being seated on two 
armed chairs .under a canopy in the Bampteting 
House, both Houses of the Oonveniion waited 
tijion them in a body, when the clerk of the crown 
read the dpclaratiou and resolution of the two 


Houses, and the Manpiess of Halifax, in tlieir 
name, made a solemn tender of the crown tu tlioir 
highnesses. On the same day, being Ash Wed- 
nesday, William and Mary were ])roelaimed Kir^ 
and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, at the 
usual ])laees in the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, “ with great acclamation and generaf good re- 



cc])tiui), ^\ itli hoiifires, I kIIs, ^reat “ It 

AYHS l)eli('vwl,” says Evdyn, “that ladli, cspw ially 
the princess, would have showed sonie seeminL^ 
rductanec <d' assuming her fathev’s ernwn, and 
made some ajadogy, testifying by her legni tl 

i •• Slie siTtns.” savK Kvtlyn, " to Or of a {;ooil iiatuir. amt lliat 
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euiinteiianre, is wonilrrful seritnis anil Hilriit, uint m-i-iii- to tri-Tit all 
ijereoiis alike Kravely. ami lo la; very iiileut om affairs: llollaml, 
Ireland^ aiuTFruiiue calling for hu cur«." 


he should l»y ins iniMiianageinenl necessitate the 
nation to so extruoniinarv a jiroccedimj ; which 
would have shown very handsomely to the. world, 
and ueeonling to ihi dniracter given of Iht jiiely 
— -eonsonant also to her husband’s lirst declaration, 
that there was no intention of dejoi^ng the king, 
hut of sueeoiiring the ■ hut nothing tif all 

this appcaretl. She ■ . u <- ''' lutcliall, laughing 

and jollv, us t ' * ‘‘‘'ttig, h> tis to^eem uuite 
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tninsporlcil. She rose early ihc next morning, 
iuid, in her undress, as it was reparted, before her 
women were up, went ahoiit from room to room 
U) see. the eonvenience of Whitehall ; lay iu the 
same bed and a])artmcnt wlu’n^ the latccpieen lay ; 
and, within a night or two, sat down to play at 
hasset, as the (pi(X'.n her ])redeeessor used to do. 
She smiled u])on and talked to everybody, so that 
no change seemed to have taken place at court 
since lu'r last going away, save that inlinite crowds 
of people thronged to s('e her, and that she went 
to our prayers. 'I'liis carriage, was censured by 
many.”* 

'J’he Scottish Convention of Estates met on the 
Htliof March; and, through the ingenious ma- 
iifi'.rcmeiit of Sir .lames l)alr\mple (afterwards 
Lord Stair), hardly any were n'tnrncd to it ex- 
(■e]il Whigs and I’reshvterians. The Duke of 
Hamilton was a)>p«tinted pri'sident : the waverers 
were fixed lt\ the snecess of the revolution in 
Liigland, and e\er\lhing proceeded with rapidity 
and '•pirit. .\ letter wa" presented from King 
.lames. .V similar letter had la’en rejected by the 
I'.niillsli Coineniion without reading; but the 
Seiff.', after pa^siiu;' n resolution that nothing con- 
tained in the letter should dissolve their assembly, 
or stop their proceeding to the setth'inent of llie 
i i'own, i-axe the i'o\al epistle a respectful reading. 
It wa^ written in the terms “ of a coinpieror and 
a prie^t ; thieateniii'i the Convetition with ptmish- 
iiienl m this woild tnid dammition in the ne.xt ;” 
and it wa.^ eoiiniersie'ned b_\ .lames’s Secretary of 
Male, Lord Melfort, a furious Papist, who was 
ahliorred by the Presbueriiuis.t 'J'he Convention 
ret limed no answer, hut liiisiened to reply with gra- 
tiiiide Ion letter from Kini/ William which wa.s pre- 
si iited at the same time. 'The) issued a proclamation, 
ealliiio upon all men from sixteen to sixty to be 
reinL to liilo' up arms I'or their country and their 
liiith ; lhe\ tirnued the militia of the south, levied 
troops, atid sent tuiu'' iind ammunition to their 
hretliren settled in the tiofili of Ireland, who were 
apprehendin'; it massacre tit the hands of the Irish 
Papists, I 'I'he sherills were orilered to seize all 
peiMMi,'. found in arms without the authority of the 
Coinimtioti ; ;uid the Htike of lliimilton was iii- 
xe^teil with a diettUorial ]»ower of securing all 
liirh-d persons. 'I’he liery Dundee did what he 

* - Till' Oiirtii's' 111' W.iilliiiiiiiicti tiiitii' lliiiii I'oiiflriii'. wli:it 
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f'liniliirt iil'lhr Ihiifitp’rihii'lirxs of Miirllinriniiih ffom hrr lirsi viim'mg 
t" ('.iiiirt, Jtc. 

I l[iiliyunilc. 

t Tlicsc Hi'iisoniitilc sii)i|itic!( were of • ist initiortiiiicc to tlic men of 
I'Omliimlcrry ninl hiuiskiilcu wciclil ut’tlic wnr 
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eouhl to dissolve the Conv^lji^tlon by cannon-balls, 
lie urged the Duke of Gordon, who held out m 
Edinburgh Castle, and who had been ])roclainied 
!i trait.or untlcr the walls of that fortress, to lire 
u|)on the city. Oordoti refused, or hesitated, and 
then Dundee attemptetl to get up a countcr-con- - 
ventioii Jit Stirling ; but he was ill seconded by 
his friends, the Manpiess of Athol and the l.iords 
Ilalcarras anti Marr, Dundee was eager to he in 
the held; lull .lames had instructed him to remain 
(piiet until assistance shonld he sent over from Ire- 
land, where that wreteheil outcast had landed on 
the i 2 lh of Miireh, tAvo days before the o])cning 
ol the Scottish ('onvenlion. Crgeil on, however, 
by his natural impetuosity, or feiiriug for his life, 
which he saitl was threatened by some of the 
Co\enanters, n])oii whom he, had ])raetised iiifamons 
severities “ a-foretime,” he mounted his horse, and 
giillo))ed through Edinburgh w ith a troop of eavalrv, 
eon.sistiiig of some lifty men, wlm had deserted to 
him from his regiment in England. It is said 
ihtil a friejid asked him whither lie was going, and 
that Dundee, waving his hat, replied— Wherever 
tlu‘ sjtirit of Montrose shall direct me.” He had 
made that daring partistut his model, and liis 
poudest boast was tliat tlie hlood of Montrose rim 
111 his veins.* in itassimr nniler the outer wtills 
of the castle, on the road that leads to Dalkeitli, 
he dismounted, seramhled up tlie ])riTipiee iit a 
})laee where it is almost ]»er])endienlar, iinil held it 
eonferenee with the Duke of Gordon, whoiii he, 
vainly jiressed to retire with him into the High- 
lands, raise his brave vassals there, and Iciivo his 
eoininaml of Edinburgh ('astle to his loyal and 
faithful lieutenant. t Wliile the eimlerenee htsted, 
a crowd collected at the fool of the precipice. A 
rumour reached tlie Convention, wliieli was then 
.sitting, that Dundee was at the gates with an army, 
and that (lordon was going to liomhiinl the town. 
The Duke of Hamilton, who wiis belter inlormed, 
turned the panic to the advimlage of his ])iirty. He 
ordered the doors of the house to he shut, and the 
kovs to he laid on the tiihje — e.xeliiiining, that 
there was danger within iif. well as without doors 
— that traitors must be held in eimfmemenl until 
the daiiii'er was o\er — hiil that the friends of 
lihertv had nothing to fetir, as thousands were 
ready to start n)» in llieir ilefenec at the stamp of 
his foot. .\i his order, drums lieat and trumpets 
sounded, and swarms of west-eonntry I'ovenanters, 
who had been brought into Edinluirgh by Hiiiuil- 
toii and Sir John Dalrym])le, started from their 
hiding-places in garrets Jind eelhirs Jind showed 
themselves in the streets with arms in their hands. 
When the doors of the Convention were thrown 
o]M’n for the memliers to retire, the few Tories 
])resent were assailed with threats and enrses; 
whieh had such an etlect that some of the adher- 

• The rc1ntion.stiiii, hoMCM'r, wiis M-ry ilistmil— H iiikIcc I'cini; tli« 
ci^htli mill the "rent .Mnnuii"..! Ilic iiiiilii in iIcm'cmI I'niiii llic s.inic 
cDinmini .llu•c^l^lr. Sir W illiiiin (ir.itimii, wlm ilicil enrh in lln- til 
tcciitli century . 

t This strnn»c mifcvcnci* on tlio oiIkc of the rook waS holil at n 
fmstern "ate, the tnnrk.s of which arc still to bo soon, thougli the gate 
it -olf is built up —Dahi/mple, 
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cuts of .Lnncs lied at oiicc into llu* country, and 
still more :idii|)U’(l tiicinsclvcs to circunistaiuTs 
and changed sides. With the field lelt to them- 
selves, the \Mugs Avere relieved from the. neces- 
sity of those fitie lines of jiolicy, and those, com- 
proniises hotween Whigisin and Toryism, Avhieh 
had emharras.s(.‘d the English Convention, and 
given to its ])roeeedings an appearance of a 
Avant of decision and straightforwardness, hut 
Avhich, at the same time, had ])roduee<l more 
niodiTHtion ami a greater attention to the feel- 
ings or the right.s of oj)j)usite ])arties. But 
there was a jjrojeet which had hmg been en- 
tertained by some eminent .Scottish .statesnum, 
and Avhich had ])een recommended by William in 
Ins letter to the flonvention — a project which 
roused the national and religious feelings of the 
])eople, and Avhieh miglit have ruined everything 
if it had not been given \ip in time. This Avas the 
schenm of the. union of the, two kingdoms ; and 
Jjord Stair, and his son — Sir .1. Dalrymple — Avho 
at a l)etter ])eriod renewed it Aviih success, and 
Lord Tarhet, recommended that the settlement of 
the croAvn and the union should go hand in hand. 
But the keen Presbyterians, Avho fornied the ma- 
jority of the Convention, refused to listen to the 
])roject of an ineori)oration Avith the prelatical 
j'higlish ; and for this and other Avcighty reasons 
the ])lan was abamloned at once.* 

On the 4th of Ai)ril the Convention came to the 
resolution that King James had, by his evil deeds, 

* • Burnet— DnlrynJiile— Ralph. ^ 


“forfauhed” (forfeited) his right to the crown— 
a term Avhich, in the Ikav language of Scotland, 
implied the exclusion of all .lames’s j)osterit\. 
But as this would have eomprehemled \\ illiam’s 
Avife and the J’rincess Anne, as well as the disputed 
maleehild, and as it Avas intended that Maryshotdd 
be admitted to the throne, they agreed upon the fol- 
lowing explanation of the legal term : — “That the 
Avord /or/au//, in the resolution, shoidd imply no 
other alteration in the .sueeession to the crown than 
the seclusion of King James, the jiretinded Prince 
of Wales, and the children that shall he procreated 
of either of their bodies.” Only live voices spoke 
against tlie senlenee (d‘ forfeiture — which, per sr 
Avas more logical and correct than the ninhrution 
or the (h-scTtion ])iil forward hy the Convimtion of 
England. I’pon this sentence of forfeiture they 
grounded the oiler of the crown to William and 
Mary ; and they accompanied the otVer by a declar- 
ation of rights, which Avent farther than the Eng- 
lish one, exposing all the inroads u])()n liberty 
made not only hy the late king, hut hy his lirother 
and ]>redecfs8or, Charles 11., and defining Avith 
more nicety the power of the jirerogative and the 
rights of the nation. The Duke of Hamilton him- 
self read the Act of the Convention at the Market 
Cross ; and the Earl of Argylc, the son of the un- 
fortunate nohle.man Avho had been executed under i 
James, Sir John Dalrymple, and Sir James Mont- 
gomery, AV'ere ajipoinled to rejmir to London Avith 
the oflfer of the cioAvn. Such visitors Anerc pretty 
sure of a kind reception : they Avere adflkted to 
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the lUTsoncc of William tuid Mary, and Ara^ylc 
read aloud tlic Scottisli coronation oath, the kinaf 
repeal ini>' each clause, and holdiii}*- up his ri^ht 
hand whilst he swon;. Persecution hud not yet 
tauitht the (lovenanters and Presbyterians the 
blessed creed of toleration; and the. Convention 
had not revi.sed a clause which hound the king by 
oath “ to root out all heretics and enemies to the 
Irue worship of Clod” — by which was meant, the 
old Presbyterian form of worshi]i, to the cxcrlu- 
sion of all (jlhers. When Argyll came to these 
words, William, who did know the advantages of 
toleration, sto])ped him, and declared that he would 
not ol)lige himself to hecome a persecutor. The 
commissioners assured him that it was not so 
nieaiil. “Then,” said William, “ I take the oath 
in that sense oiilv.”* 

'I'he rt Volution was now accoiujilished, and the 
Prince of Orange was King of England and Scot- 
land, to the consternation and (lisgust of those 
theorists who had favouied his invasion and pro- 
gress in the credulous and almost insane hope that 
he would (^intent himself by being the head of a 
Hriiish repid)Iic; and etpudly to the mortilication 
of |•d')my of the 'lories and bigh-elmrehmen, who, 
Nvith eipial credulity, had helieved (or so thev 
pretended) that William, alter eorreeting the 
atm.'cs of the eoxernmi'iil and puniiig jIowii I’o- 
per), woidd restore bis father-in-law to the throne 
and reinrn (piiclU to Holland, 

Williiun’s fust meiisnre wastti aniioimce tlnit 
all ProU'stanis round in ollice on the 1st of Dcccm- 
lur la.^t should eonlimie in their places until fnr- 
llier iiiitice. (hi the ]7tli of l-Vlnuary he pnh- 
lished a list of the jirivs eonncillors, at the lieail 
of whom Wiis A’.v/ // pos w7-/c, who wilseonsiderahlc 
in nothing except in being the Imshand of ilie 
Princess Aiiiie.t Tlic nnmlHr of disintcrcsied 
patiiots was cxcinliiigly siindl : every man of any 
coiise([ncnci- tluil liad tissisicd in making the revo- 
lution ]ini ill his claiiii for vcwanl ; and then' was 
it in'ini'iil sci'iinihle for pensions and p, laces and 
Court disiinctioiis. If Enghntd had hci-u El Do- 
rado, iuid William liic most giving and liiu'ral of 
princes, there would liavi' he.’ii no siitisfving all 
lliosc claimants ; and, of ilie dissaii.-llcd, toi; inanv 
were prone to CNiciid their dissatisfaction to the 
whole revolution, w ilh the ])rineiples it established, 
and were soon reiidv to undo what thev had done. 
1 nder almost any other sovereign iheetVeci would 
Niion have lieen seen in the worst of all revolutions 

-a restoration ; hut \^’illiain, who.se viees no le.ss 
'bail his virtues — whose strange, imperlurh:ti)lc, 

* Utirni'l.— Djilniniili'. 

t S..,. M,l. iii. Tills is ' 111 .' li.t : Til.- Vriii.-.- ol D.-iim.-irl.. 

Uy- ^l■l•l|lu^ll(|l, III’ Ciitiit-rliiirii , 111.- lliikc 111’ Niirl’nlk.llii- Vl:ir(|ii>-ssi.,. 

"I lliilil'iix muj VV iiii'lii-sli-r ; tin- Karls .if Daiilix, l.iinlsav, Ii.-mhi- 
''kir.-. Dnrsi-t aiul Miil.ll.-si-x, Ost'.inl, .siiri-»>i>iirj , ll.-.ll'tinl. Haiti. 
'Ku-rli-sl'u-lil. aiul N(itliiii.>hain ; Uii- V isi-niiuts l■'illl-llIllll•l•:. Mui.laiiii;, 
^'■I'llOrl, tlliil I.miilcy ; till' |lisl|ii|i ol' I'lilliloil ; lilt- l.niils VV ll.irlnll. 
Miiiitatrii, llrlanii-i'r. anil Cliiiirliill ; Mr. ni-iiliiii-k. Mi . Siilii|,\, sj, 
llolii-rt Iliiuaiil, jjir lli-nry Caiirl, Mr, I'nwli-, Mr. Itii-i'i-l'. Mr. 
naiiiinl|.|,. j,„,\ lliisi-iiwi-u, 'I'lii- iiiajiiriu «i-n- nn-ii ttti.i liai] 
'|■llt^lr^■(l t'lmlicst ill till- rcviiliitiiiii ■ mill as lnr tin- iin-liliislioii auil 
Uial stiivily Tiir\. NiiUiiiKluini, ihi-v wi-ri- liaiin-il " ti\ »:i\ of 
sMi-i-li-iii.r III lln- i-lmirli," il lii-iii;; tlniiHit aihisahlo to ilo soiini- 
UiMij; lo^iii-iiiiKlr. (hill i-ioiil 
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cold manners, no less than lii-s extraordinary abili- 
ties, fittwl him for the crisis — conjured the worst, 
part of tlic storm, and turned some of its conflict- 
ing elements to the advantage of himself and of 
the nation,, which, perhajis, never more than at 
this moment depended ujion the character and 
talent of a single inilividnal. On the 18tlf of 
Fehmary he made his first sjicecli from the 
throne to the two llonses. It was short and 
cogent. He told them that he, was come to assure 
them that he should never do anything to lessen 
their good opinion of him ; that the condition of 
affairs abroad, particularly in Holland, was such 
that, unless some speedy care was taken ol’ tliem, 
they would run a greater hazard than the English 
would have them exposed to; that they themselves 
must he sensible that the posture of affairs at 
home would require their serious eonsideration, 
and that a good settlement w as necessary for peace 
and for the su))])ort of the Protestant interest lioili 
here and abroad ; and, particularly, that the state 
of Ireland was such as could not he remedied by 
any slow or weak measures. The (hmimons 
returned a solemn vote of thanks, which jiassed 
ru'ntino ranirudii'cnir ; hut on the next day the 
Lords brought in a hill to remove and jiri'veiil all 
(pK'stioiis and dis]mtes euneerning the legality of 
the as.semhling and sifting of this present parlia- 
ment. 'riiis hill was read twice on the same day, 
and a third time on the day following, when it, 
vvuM sent down to the (.lommons. Roth NVliigs and 
Tories — the meinhors of the eahinet as well as the 
inemhers of parlianuiil -had been struck by the 
wry obvious neecf>ity of legalising the ('(invention 
in some wi’iy or other; and, Ik fore the Lords’ hill 
came down, the ('ommons were dehatiiig in com- 
mittee upon a (picstion ]mt liv their chairman, .Mr. 

I lampdi n — “ Whctlu r ii kin^', elected and de- 
clared hy the Lords, spiritual and tem])oral, and 
('onimon>, asseinhlcd at Wcstminsief, Januui'y 22, 
coming to and considiiiig with the said 
Jiords and (’ominous, did not make as complete a 
parliament and Icgislatiw power and authority, to 
all intents and purpoM's, as if the said king should 
eiiuse new suininon-^ to iie given and new elections 
io he made hv writ V” 'flic 'Pories and Jacobites, 
who were anxious for a new eleelion, answered 
this pru|)osition in the negative, and insisted that 
ihe king’s writs should he is, sued for the calling 
of a new ]iarlianient, which might conlirm, or — 
as they hoped -rescind or modify what had been 
done by the (’onventiou aetiiallv silting. But, in 
the eiul, a hill was ]iassed deelaving the Convention 
to he, to all intents and ]niriioses, a legal pailia- 
ineiit. On the 1st of Mareli the new oath of 
allegiimee was tendered. It was conceived in the 
simplest form: the words “rightful and lawful 
sovereigns ” being, upon mature deliheration, 
omitted. But, notw ithstanding tliis inoditieation, 
several lords and several members of the Hou;je 
of Comniuiis withdrew without jierinission ; and 
the Karls' of Clarendon, Liehlield, and’ Lxeter, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and seven of the 
c 
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bishops Tcfiised the oath. Among these si)iritual 
Ij^rds were five of the sev(!n avIio had been sent to 
the Tower for refusing obcdii'iiee to the inaiulatcs 
of James. Above four hundred of tlie elergy, in- 
cluding some of the highest distinetion, followed 
the example set by tlie ])rinnile and these seven 
bishops; and thus liegan ihe sehism of the A^oj- 
jurors — a term whieh now beeonics as ^irominent 
*as that of Nouronformisis had been under the two 
last Stuarts. 

The first parliament of (.'harles 11. in the heat 
of their loyally had .settled U]U)n him a revenue /<»r 
///e of 1,200,000/., and this precedent was fol- 
lowed on the accession of James. William, it 
appears, expected to have the same hind of grant 
for life; but the Cominons hail learned a good 
lesson, and both Whigs and 'rories opposed the 
vote. “ We may date our iniserv,” said Sir 
Edward Seymour, “ from our bounty here. If 
King (diaries II. had not had that bounty from 
you, he had never attempted what he did.” Dur- 
ing the debate, William informed the House bv 
message that the late king had stilled from Brest 
with a French arimmient tor Ireland. The Com- 
mons then agreed to a temporary vote for 420, OtH)/. 
])er month, and engaged, together with the I’pper 
House, to support his majesty with their lives and 
fortunes. 'J’he government :md even the lifi' of 
William were already threatened by conspirators: 
rautioii was neeessiiry, and a certain stretch of the 
law, perhaps, justifiable ; 1ml the (iommons sii.s- 
pended at once the Habeas Corpus ;\et— thus esta- 
blishing a dangerous precedent ; and the Lords, 
going still farther, “ hiimidy advised and desired his 
majesty to take extraordinary care of the govern- 
ment in t his eonjnnetniv, /o/ wruriiKj all (limfllrinl 
^mo/iv ?i:7(a/vo<'/YY ”'—l 1ms laying the jiersonal 
liberty of the subject open to every attack of sus- 
picion, fear, and animosity. And, in subseijiieni 
])eriods, timid or arhiirary ministers have not 
failed to follow the examiile in seasons of excite- 
ment. At this jlrsl susjiensioii of the Habeas 
Corjms Act, however, very few jiersons were ar- 
rested, for William wa.s neither timid nor arhi- 
trarv. The hearlh-la.x, by which the sum of two 
shillings a-yearwas levieil on everv lion.se in the 
kingdom, had always been iiartindarly odious to 
the people, and it was now abolished at the recom- 
mendation of William, who received then upon 
the thanks ol both Ibaiscs. I’roceeding with the 
great (juestion ol supply, tlie (Commons bore in 
mind that, though a standing army had just been 
declared illegal, there could be no sueli seeitrily 
against it as the want of iimney in the crown to 
maintain one; and that the civil list ought to be 
clearly fixed and separated from the fiimls pro- 
vided for the ]mblie defenec and eonlingent expen- 
diture. Upon a careful examination of areoimf.s, 
they had discovered that the real value of the lute 
king’s revenue was far above its nominal amouiil: 
that James had been in the receipt, ahogeiher, of 

* (!oke.— .Kiiliili,- IJunii'i.— Luttri'ir.i Dimy.— Km-Ivii.— Lii.- uf 
KiiiK Jiimisll.— Iliillain. 


2,1)00,000/. per annum, and that in the expendi- 
ture nearly 90,000/. pt'r annum was set down 
under the suspicious head of seeret-serviee money. 
They now voted 1,200,000/. for the eurrent year, 
only one-half to he ap])ropriated to the civil list, 
the other half to the jnihlie defence, &e. ; Imt they 
soon improved upon their original scheme of a 
definite revenue, by taking a close and constant 
superinteudenei’ of ihe navy, army, and ordnance, 
having estimates regularly laid hetore tliem, and 
seeing, as far as was possible, lliiit tlie supply 
granted was up]>roi)rialed to ibe services to vvliieh 
it was voted. This great and fundamental pi iiiei- 
ple breanie lieneeforward an invariable usage, and 
In means of it the House of (^)mmoIls aeipiircd 
that controlling position vvliieh it now maintains; 
and this alone will make Fnglishmen grateful for 
the l{evolution of Forlheeiinviil year the 

(^minions li.ved the allowance for the navy at 
lot), (»()()/. instead of at 1,100,000/., as proposed 
hv ministers; and 1 bey made only jirovisioii for 
six months for the army which was to delliul or 
rather recover Ireland. 1’hey voted ()0tt,000/. as 
eompensafion to the Dnieh for the services nii- 
dered in ships and men at the Kevoluiioii. Wil- 
liam had only demanded '100,000/., Imt the rediie- 
t ion displeased I) itn imieh, ami generally he eom- 
plained of |iarsiniony and a want ol eoiilidenee. 
He had told Fariianu nt that the Duleli had neg- 
lected their own safety to nlieve F.iiglaiid in tiei 
extreinilv ; that by this sirviee they had drawn 
the Kreneii upon them ; and that now the ruin of 
Holland would he Imt a siep to the ruin of 
England. 

illiaiii had been bred a ('idvinisi, a cireiiiii- 
.stanee vv Inch did not endear him to the ( Imreh 
of England ; hut in Holland he had witnessed the 
agreeable jirospeci of all seels ami religions livniH 
peaeealilv together, and he was both hv heart and 
head disposed to toleration. He proposial a n peal 
of ihe Test .\et, trnsliiig lliat tlie great dread oj’ 
the Fapists would iie removed with the removal of 
a Roiiian (.'atholie king, ami that th(‘ ]irol'essioiis 
of gooil-will which had passed betwieii tlm esi.a- 
hlished church and tlii* ilissi nlers, w hen t hreaiem il 
by James, would lead to some amicable and Iasi iug 
agnenieiit lint the l.ords rejected the ii'iieal li, 
a gi'i'.ii iiiajoritv, and took nonolieeof a piaiiiou 
from tlie City of Eomloii, praying that the king 
might he at liberty to use iiidiserimiiialely the 
services ol all his Iholestanl siihjeels, wilhoiil aiiv 
imposition of the saeramenlal oath, which oH'emled 
the eoiiseienees of so iimny.J. At the same time, 
the elmreh jiarty in the House of Lords eagerlv 
grasped at a elaiise - also reeoiiimeiidi’d hv I la’ 
tnleiaiit king — vvliieh went to .dispense vv it ji the 
oaths of the bishops and established clergy In lh(^ 
new gnvernmenl. Dm the di.ssenlers in the House 

* Mallam — I’iirl. Mist. j Sn' oil iii ji. si:i. 
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V Conmioiis rosolvoil to show as little regard to 
the eonseieiiees of churchmeTi as the ehurelimcn 
had sliown to theirs; and they moved for an 
ainendinent to oblige the estahlislied clerfry to 
take tlie oaths of alleuiianee before the 1st of 
Aiiu:iist, withoiit any exense, and under pain of 
suspension, to be followed, in six inoiiths, hy de- 
pii\ation. The Lords, in their turn, rejected the 
amendment, ('onferenees e.nsw'd; but all that 
llie (.'onunons would allow wa.s, that the kini^ 
should have power to jrrant, durit);!; his ])leasnre, a 
third of tlieir beneliees to any twelve clertrvrnen 
who should incur dejirivalion by refusinsf to take 
the oath. William was never easily turned from 
any serious inojccl. Thouirh surprised at the 
reliu'ious animosities of his new' stibjects, he 
alt('ni|)t(‘d to earvy a bill of comprehension, by 
which he llattered hin\self that the established 
cliurch, the kirk, and tlu‘. eouventicle inittht by 
decrees Ik- aiualu;anui1ed. Tin* Commons uuitc<l 
witli the Lords in oversettinu; the proji-ct; but, in 
the end, they airreed upon a free toleration to 
all Christ yiu sects i'xee]tt the Roman ('athidic.* 
William, wlio had no notion of beinj; metely the 
kii.’tfc Ilf one party, reconi mended an act of in- 
dciiiiiity which should include the 'rories A\ho had 
iiiadi’ such iin iibuse of powtr in tin- two precedin;^ 
rciuns. The Wliins, who certiiinly ainnsi at 
nmnopoli/inu- ;dl favour, tdl power and trust, 
repicMiitcd that ;dl kinu's were fond of prcni- 
”ati\c, and that William wanted a pardon for 
the miuistu's of the late reiunis i)iihj with a view 
to employ serviints w ho w ould be ;is (d)se(|uious 
to him its they had been to .lames and Charles. 
In both Houses numerous exceptions were pro- 
posed, which wiaild have chanifed the iudenmitv 
into .xoinethiuLi: very like a swiepinu: proclamation 
Ilf tri'iison iitid misd(‘meanor aiiaiust the Tory 
chiefs ; and tlnit lilu'ral project also fell to the 
UTound. 'I’he Declaration of Uinhts was embotlied 
III ii bill, which, howcMT, was not passed until 
the follow insi' year, when it became an iuvabndilc 
portion of the hiw of the kind, .\fter a pretty full 
examination of witnesses and of written evidence, 
parliament rcvciM’d the attainders of l^ord Russell 
and A!j:i‘rnon Sidney, declarimr their sentence to 
bi' iiii(piitous--their execution, nmrdcr.t 

* l'>\ llii.. I'llrliiUnii I'ill Ulr ]H'l> it til"' "'Tr ..||..]ii'llili'il ill rainin' 
"I .ill ili^.fiitiiii; I’lnli-I.iiil,. |M. II nil'll lli.-i took tin' natll' In Iin' 
uiiMTiiiiii'iil, aiiil itnl lint iiH'i't in aiii iilai'f fur ri'liL'inii-i 
''"I'l\i|i ttilli liani'il amt Imlli'il it .nrN. "Tlli' liill." saj- KMldii 
lliiriifl, till' kill” Mi'iMl cinli'iit. III', in liis oixn’ o)iiiiiiin. 

alMai'. Ui(iiii;lii iliat l■^lMM•il'^l'^■ m,i« liiiifs firiiMlii'c. ainl that it 
"iilllit imt tn 111' imjiii'inl mi; ainl lii- l'^ll.'Ii(■tl■■l' in Il(i 11 -niil mailc 
tiiiii limk on liilrr.ilimi ai niii' <if tin' w iNi-.! iin-.i-.iiri"' .if ‘.'.niTiiiin'iit. 
Ill’ iia^ mni ti trnnlili'il tn 'n' '.(i imii'li ill linminir s^irriiiliiiir ammm 
till’ rli'rL’i , anil. Iij llirir nii’an", oici a L'li'at |i.iit nfttii’ u.itinn tin 
true 1(1 lii, )iiini'ifi|("; lii’vi'iii. tliat hi- rc'.traiiird tlic lifiit (>f 
'"'inrulio Mi'll- liii )ii'ii]in>iui.' si-icri' a^•t^ auainst tin- Paiiiit-i. Hr 
iii.iilr tlii'i,, a]i\iri'liiMnl tin- aitvaiitair'’ wliii'ti tlial Mimhl ciic tin' 
I'rcni'h, 1(1 all the I’ajii'.t.'* ol‘ Kuniin' from ns: ulm. frniii 

llicnri', iiiiiilit hii)ii‘ III set (III hull a ni'M I'litholi.' leasin', amt iiiakc 
Ilie Mar II iinairi'l nf lelininil. Mliicli iniitlit haie leri hail elVert'.. 
lyi'V rnnht 111 ' j)r,.i,.||,| (,i innli'i'l the I’rnlestaiils in main iil.iee>. nf 
•"'iinaiii and llnui'iiri inile.s he eimhl eoier the I'iijii'-ts in r.iishnid 
limn all ■.rim iii,., 1111 aeeiiunt of their leliL'inii. Thi-. iia- sn eaie 
mill inin.'i'd min niain . and mi n ell niidersliind hy them, that the 
iiln-'t* etijoM'd III,. Veal elti'cls nf the Uderatum, ttiim;;h they were 
mil. ennipretiemh'd M'itliin Ihe statute.'* 
t Sid*,|.,j|„.,it|y the same resolutions were vassed courcniitic 

Aonstronij umli^'ornisli. * 


Louis XIV., by tbe art of Sscndine: troops into 
Ireland, had made it w-ar with Fraiiee nna; 
voidable; and, besides, if it bad not been for bis 
darliufij ])roject, llie one f>;rcat tbou^bt of his whole 
life, — to eheek .French ags^randizernent, — it may 
be (lonbletf whether William would luive taken 
upon himself the wt;i;!;ht of the crow u of Kiighmd, 
or have ]uit himself in a position to be tempteil by 
the offer of it. If be bad been somewhat over- 
santyuinc its to the virtues of tolerance, nioderiition, 
and maf^imnimitv amoue; parties, he had certainly 
not miscaletilated the inveieriue leelinn' of tbe. 
nation aji^ainsl tlu; hheiieb. Roth Houses jdedged 
ibcmselves, and travc Ibeir “solemn iiiid hearty 
]»ronnse anti em;ai>:ement, to support bis majesty 
in a war ajiainst the l'’reneb kinp;.” “Tliis,” 
said William, xxitli nmismil emotion, “is the first 
day of my reiirn.” 

Tbe fiiifitive , lames bad met with a very kind, 
and what was called a very honourable, reception 
at the court of Versailles; I’or Louis, who wtis 
mentmed bv a vast coalition, was sensible of the 
jireat use that mie,bt be made of biiii ; and the 
“ »/7*a?n/ ■moimrqw''^ tbunab exreeiliiuily Uuh’ in 
many essentials, bad a kitisfly beariinr, and a dis- 
position wbieb snniotinies looked like iiii'm'na- 
nimity. It was universally known that Ireland 
was our vulnerable ])arl : Tyrcoiniel inlorined his 
proserihetl muster that all the Ruiiiaii ('.at holies 
there wonhl take uj) arms for him ; and it w as forlh- 
with resolved that .lames should he landed in Ire- 
land with a French army.* J.ouis drove on the jne- 
jtaralions for the expedition with uiieominon ear- 
nestness, and ajipointed trAvanx to accompany 
“his Britaunie majesty,” with the title of ainhas- 
sudor-exlraortlinary. 'ryreoimel had played his 
part with rare vipair aiul success. He amu.setl the 
friends of t he Kmrlish revolution with half-promi.sps 
and delusive assurances, and seems to have made 
even the cautions and inerednious illiam helievc 
ihat he wiaild submit ipiietly to his edvernment. 
On the 12th of .lannarv .lames dis])atehed Captain 
Ruth, from St. (nuiiiain, to assure him that he 
was eoininii: speedily with a Freiieh Heel and army. 
Tvreonnel then pretended to tlie chiefs of the Pro- 
testant party that Ireland oni>hl to recognise and 
suhmit to the new ifovenimcnt, but that he, as a 
soldier, was luamd in lumour to ask tbe sanction 
of his old master. He then summoned to Dublin 
Lord A I omit joy, who was the man most trnsteil 
bv bis jiariv, aiul whose power and iuHnenee over 
the iVttlestinits of tbe North were botindloss; and 
eliarired that nobleman and the lord chief jnsliee 
Rice with a mission to St. Germain. Mountjoy 
was told that he XV us to assure King James that 
the defence of Ireland xvas an imjiossihility, and 
that the hiyalty of the lord-deputy yielded only to 
an absolute necessity; and James xvas told to 
make the dangerous Nlonnt joy fast; and as soon 
as liis evedulons lordship gol to Paris be wi^s 

• I.ifi' of .liinn'S. colli-rU'd out of Mi'iiioir’c urit ^r liis omu 
hiiml. Ciiiiliniioct from the Original Stuart MSS. in Carllon iton><’. 
liv till' Rei . J. S. Cliirki’. 
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Rufoly lotlgi'd in llie Haslillc.* Having tlins 
adroitly deprived tlie Irish Prolesliuils oi‘ their 
great eliief, Tyreoniiel soon ]>roeecded to disarm 
them, and to recniit hisCalliolie army, whieh Mas 
already (•(jiisiderahle, and rvliieli was raised in the 
eemrse of two nioiiths to forty or lifiy thousand 
men, all Papists, all eager to establish their reli- 
gion and to recover their ancient possessions. 
Everything seemed to pntmise siiecess; hut the 
])resenee of dames M ils in itself sufficient to defeat 
all their hojies. That fatal blunderer left St. 
Germain on the 1st of Fehruary. At ))arting 
Louis gave him his omii euinisse, — a thing whicli 
•was as likely to be kept out of the reaeh (»f bullet 
and ]nke on the person of James as it had been 
Mhen Morii by the donor, — saying, as be embraced 
him, “'riie best Mi.sh I can give yon is, that I 
may never see you again.” He arrived at Brest 
on "the .hth of Febrmiry. There he found a eroM'd 
of English and Irish exiles, about 2.'>00 soldiers 
under the. eommand of the French general De 
Rosen, and a Heel of fifteen sail manned and com- 
manded by some of the best sailors and marine 
officers of France. He Mas detiiined by contrary 
winds in the Brest Roads, or u|)on other jiarts of 
the French coast, during which time he ought to 
have been intercepted by the, English fleet; but at 

• Lord Mnimtjoy li.nd Id-t'ii warned liy iiianj nl' li].4 Prdtedaiit 
frieiidK tliat Tyreontn'l intended a liieK tif Uiis Kiinl ; Iml he Inid 
yielded tn the iscdemn as-severnlitins «if Tutoniiel, wlni ^wnre that he 
was siueere, — Unit lie eaniestl) wi>hed lor siibnii-'.iuii and jieaei*. hut 
knew that the eonrt ol' friinee, whieh “would not rare if Ireland 
\fcrft Slink to the pit of hell, so it trave the Prhiee of (lraii!!i' three 
months' diversion," would o]ii>ose his jiiirtsee to the ntmoa ; and 
that, if hi* siivi' that .Tames would rum Ireland merely to mt\i> 
France, he should consider himself released from all his eii;!at.'i-. 
meiits to hiui. 


fast, on the 12lh of Muich, he landed at Km.'ale, 
where he was received uith enthiisijism by the 
native Irish. From Kinsale he proceeded lo 
Cork, Mhere all was jubilee, and from Cork Im 
Mcnt to Dublin, M'hcre his pnhlie entry Mas mag- 
nifieont, in the midst of (.'iithulic bishops, ]irie.sts, 
and monks, mIio hailed him as their dcliterer and 
the champion of the only tine ehureli. Except in 
llie most Protestant province of I'lsler his anlho- 
ritv seemeil lo he recounised everywhere; and 
even on the frontier of l ister the J’rolcstiinis liatl 
been defeated,* and Mere in an attitude of strength 
and defiauee only at Londonderry and Inniskillcn. 
Tlie English fleet, nmler .Admiral Herbert, baling 
missed the enemy on tin- Frriich coast, foiiiid 
them greatly reinforeed in Bantry Bay: for, mIiHc 
they bad been beating about, Chateitu Rniaud had 
got over from Brest Mith a second sipiadron ; and 
that admiral, relting on his siiperioiily of force, 
and on the im])n)vemenl whieh the Ereneh mari- 
ners had made, M bile the English Mere losing their 
(pialitics under the inglorious reigns of Charles 
and James, now came boldly out of Bantry Bay, 
with tMenly-eiglil shijis nf the line, and gave 
Herbert battle. J'he engagement lasted the mIioIc 
(lay; but in the evening the Englisli sheered off 
for the. Scilly Islands, M bile the French returned 
M'ith a great show of triumph to the anchorage 
tli{‘y had left in the morning. James, though a. 
ba(l sailor, had been fond of the sea, and had 
taken a jiride. in the Englisli navy, which he liad 
heljied to deleriorale.-l- It is said that, when 

• Al Uii' fnnieil " rnni of Driimore." 

I See iiiiie, ^iil. iii. ]i. (iUN, iind U'He. 
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(I'Avsuix, the Jimbassaclor-cxtraordinHrj', cxiilt- 
iiiffly told him how the French sailors had heaten 
lli(' Knt^lish, dames said, sadly, “ It is the first 
time!” This story may he true, tlnnigh it rests 
upon indifl’erent authority;* hut there is good evi- 
dence to show that the English exiles in France, 
wlnthad not forgotten their nationality in their 
hnalty, grieved at the success of the l‘Vcnch navy 
tliougii fighting for their master.t Janies formed 
ii council of government, consisting of his natural 
Mill the Duke of Berwick, the Dukeof Powis, the 
curls of Ahercorn, Melfort, Dover, Carlingford, 
and (danricard, Lord Thomas Howard, the lords 
Kilmallack, Merrion, Kciiurc, tlic I^ord Chief 
Justice llcrhcrt, the Bishop of Chester, Colonel 
Dorrington, the, French amhassador d’Avaux, the 
.Maniuis d’Alheville, Count Sarsfield, and one or 
iwo other foreigners, "When the Protestant hishop 
of Meath, at the head of his clergy, implored the 
ro\al protection and ])crmission to lay before him 
an account of the injuries they had received, 
James replied, “I will protect all men in their 
rermiou and iiropcrlies; and as for the wrongs 
lliiii have lately been suffered by several, it i.s im- 
po'-'.iblc, in these times of commotion, hut such 
a ill lia]i)icu : but 1 shall, as far as 1 can, prevent 
and redress them. However, if I am invaded in 
this kingdom as I lut\e been in England, I ninsi 
secure m\sell'as well as I can.” When the Popi.sli 
bislio])s and priests, who had welcomed him into' 
Dublin, and who had sum;' Tc Divm on liis 
mriTid, waited upon iiiiu, they were received iii a 
\er\ (lill'ereut maimer; and these demonstrations, 
however niueli they might please the Irish Catho- 
lics, could not hut serve to ruin all hopes of his 
return to England. In a series of proclamations 
that were issued he conimaiided all Irish subjects 
who had lately ahandoned that kingdom to return 
iioine, under assurauee of protection, and on imin 
of outlawry Jiiid (’imlisealinn (tliere. liad been a 
aeiK ral tliLdit of Protestants, and of English and 
Scottish settlers, who apprehended nolliing less 
than a massacre); ho reipnred all persons, of 
what deuree or persna.sion whatsoever, to join 
with him against tlie Ih'inee of Orange; he ex- 
pressed Ids gratitude to the Homan (’atholies of 
I rebind for having w ith such readiness and eheor- 
Inlness ])nt themselves in arms ; hut he required 
such as were not in actual pay and under regular 
eominanders, not to surrender their arms, Imt to 
lay them up in their own Imuse.s, heeause, as was 
acknowledged, even this meritorious arming had 
given rise to many rohheries : he called upon the 
eountry peojilc to sujiply liis army in the north 

• Till' slory is cnpinl t)y I);ilryin|i)i' |■|•(lm " .siiorf Vii-w." — 
till' l•n||llM)si^iI)|| or mil' IliKViiiM. .Im-oliilr. 

1 'I'liis iiiiiH'iir-. I'l'oni ii li'tti’r nriiti'ii liy l.onl Moltorl (who hint no 
|■|l|'ll f('i‘liii;;no Jaini'M— I am rMri-mcly >orry," >ajs his lonl- 
•slii|i. “to SCO. from sc\cral letters, that some of your iiiajesl\\ 
servants ol'oiir eountry at St. (ierinaiiis liave lieen so iiiilisereel as to 
show thrir di^lilir tli'i't tlir French i,hini!i{ hent the Fmi'nh ilf sri. 
Iiiileed, 1 have pain to believe tliem so littli' eoueerneil in your ma- 
s Imppiness; Uui it i, written to the t'aniinal tie Fonrhin anil 
t'l the Duke ile I'linnlnes. It' it have ininle no noise, then it is well, 
n there he anvlliin;; in it. such are nw\t unworthi/, he llirii who Ihci/ 
’•'III, of the. honour of servinij your majesiy; hut tln-y naiiie iiohoih. 
nor can 1 who the jiersiu.i are. i>ir li. tllis's Lollertivn. 


writh provisions, and he forbade the soldiery to 
take anything wdlhout ])ayment; he altered the, 
currency by declaring that twenty shillings should, 
pass for a guinea ; and, lastly, he summoned an 
Irish jiarliament to meet at Dublin on the 7th of 
May. 

Of tlie Irish Protestants wdin had not fled the. 
far greater part were in arms against him. Oiily 
six Protestants were returned to the House of 
Commons, and only five, lords and four bishops of 
that faith attended in the I'pper House. In his 
opening speech to this Calholie parliament he 
thanked' them for the cxcnqilary loyalty which 
they had shown at a time when others of his sid)- 
jeets had “ so nndutifully misbehaved themselves, 
or so basely hetrayed him ;” he expressed his 
gratitude for their seconding his deputy, Tyr- 
coimel, in his hold and resolute eonduct ; he 
assured them that he had come among them to 
venture his life with them in defence of“ iltrir 
liberties and his own rights, and he. jiraised their 
Courage ns being ccpial to their zeal. He eon- 
tiimed — I have always been for liberty of eon- 
scienee, and against invading any man’s right or 
liberty ; having still in mind that saying of holy 
'writ, ‘ Do as yon would he done to, for this is the 
law and the jirophets.’ It w as this liberty ofeon- 
seieuce I gave, whicli my enemies, both at home 
tnid abroad, dretided to have, established by hnv in 
till luv dominions, and made them set themselves 
iij) against me, though for different reasons ; see- 
ing that, if 1 hud once settled it, mv people, in the 
ojiinion of the one, would have been too lia]>])y, 
and, in the opinion of flic other, too great.” But 
the Irish were not suffieicnlly advanced in civiliza- 
tion to allow of a toleration or to modify the doc- 
trines of tlie Romisli church, w Inch us yet, witli a 
few cxee])tions in ohsenre corners, was every when; 
intolerant, everywhere a piTsecuting jiower: tlioir 
only notion about the law and tlie jimpliets was to 
do as ihev hail Iw’n done by, — to avenge ujion 
their Prote.stant eompierors tlie wrongs and oppres- 
sions ihev had suffered from tlieni, and to recover 
))os.session of the lands and pi ivilegos they had 
lost. Tliis latter design, this natural hungering 
after broad and fertile acres, wliiidi, however dis- 
guised hv religions or party feeling, has been at 
the bottom of every Irisli insurrection, w as inevit- 
able in the eireunistanec.s ; and it eonipelled James 
to sanction the repeal by his parliament of the Act 
of Scitlemcnt, liy which the majority of the Pro- 
testants and English and Scottish colonists held 
their estates in Ireland. There was no reeon- 
eiliiig the rival interests and antagonist feelings ; — 
what gratified the Irish was worse than a declara- 
tion ol war to the knife to the English. “The 
hill,” says a Protestant WTitcr, “ was received w itii 
a loud huzza, which more rescinhled the beha- 
viour of a crew^ of raiqiare.es over a rich booty 
than that of a senate, assembled to rectify abuses 
and restore the rights of their fellow -subjects.’* 
Ill the House of Lords two or three of the Pro- 
teslaiit iiiiiiority of nine had the courage to oppose 
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the bill as injurious to the public j^ood and de- 
^ structive of the public faith ; but the best argu- 
* ment was used by Dr. Doppiiig, the Protestant 
bishop of Meath, who told them that it was fit to 
get possession of the whole of the promised land 
before proceeding to divide it. The practical part 
of' the repeal Avas intvustj'd to troops of horse and 
dragoons, or Avas taken u]) by the armed Catholics, 
Avho seized the property of the Protestants with- 
out any nice regard either to justice or mercy. 
Tliis act Avas soon followed by another, attainting 
all Avho abetted or assisted the Prince of Orange, 
forfeiting tlie manors, lands, goods, and interests 
of all ahsentees, and vesting all this pro])crty in 
the crown, and by another destroying the spirit of 
Poyning’s law, which had been im])osed by the 
conquerors to make the Irish subordinate to the 
English parliament.* They voted 20,000/. a-vear 
as a projicr rCAvard for the patriotism of Tyr- 
comicl, to be taken out of the estates forfeiled by 
the Protestants '; and they voted 20,000/. per 
month for the king. They pa8.sed an act for 
liberty of conscience to all Christians ; but, as the 
Catholics formed the. immense majority, such of the 
Protestant clerg)' as had not fled Avere left Avithout 
the means of supjiort, the. Papists being authorised 
to pay their tithes to their oavu priests, and the 
stipends of Protestant ministers in cities and cor- 
porate toAvns being stoi)ped by law even Avhere the 
folloAvers of the reformed churcli Avere in the ma- 
jority. All schools and colleges, from Avhich the 
Protestants had cxchidcd everything in the shape 
or likeness of a jwiest or monk, Avere noAV seized 
by the Roman clergy and monastic orders. The 
Protestant churches fell of course into the hands of 
the trium|)hant majority; and — which avus not 
(|uite so inevitable, hut Avhich shoAved in a clear 
light the po|)ular interpretation of religious liberty 
— the Prote.stants Avere forbidden to assemble in 
chundies or elsewhere under ])ain of death. At 
the same time the Protestants were phindcreil 
about e(jually by the rapj)arees and by the officers 
of Jiiines’s army, who sold them ])rotections at ex- 
travagant rates, and made them remwv their pro- 
tections Avhenever they Avanted more money. And, 
as a low price liad been fixed by proclamation fi)r 
all the. .supplies recpiired by the army, and as this 
low ])rice Ava.s paid in base money, the Pajiists, 
Avherever they coidd, gave the preference to the 
I’rotestants as sellers. .lames had brought only 
some 400,000 croAvns from l''ranc,e ; ami J.<ouis, 
though often pressed, Avas unable tt» send him 
more money, having himself to a\ ring from a half- 

• They ilt-clarwl thfit Hit* iwirli.imi-nt of Knt'lmul hiu) nn jKiwer or 
Huthority over Ireliind, and tliat uo writs ol cniir iiuil itppenl tshoulil 
lie mttde from Dublin to Wnslmitister. In a national wnw* thin was 
their wiKost and best eniidmenl— if w as dniuj,' w lmt acquired fame to 
the Grattans and Floods in the mcnioralilc Irish iiarliament of 17S2. 
Itaiqwars, however, to t)o a niistaki* to assert (liat l*0Miiiii''H law 
was formally repealed. A hill to th.it eifed wiis Itriui^h't in bv liic 
(Commons, hut .Tamm wnt an order to sloji it. and it fell to tiie 
uronnd, though the Irish lind it much at heart, eorredly euusideritif' 
file, old aet as the I'reiitest sitfu and means of their snbjeetioii to Eng- 
land. By I’oyniug’s law the initiative power was reserveil to the 
English dbnncil, and uo ad could be passed by the Irish parliament 
without being recommended or perused by the king and council of 
England. 


Starving people the means of carrying on a Avar 
against more than half of Europe, . Tlic desperate 
resource, in such circumstances, was sure to sug- 
gest itself to a mind like that of James. He de- 
based the currency, and, by proclamation, ordered 
his brass coinage to pass for a hundred times more 
than it was Avorth. He was as iin])atieut of all 
op])osition to his royal wdll, as incapable of con- 
trolling his arbitrary tcm|)cr, as ever. When this 
Irish House of Commons opposed him in a parti- 
cular measure, he fell into a violent passion, and 
exclaimed, “ I find all Commons are the same;” 
and when they preferred n com[)laiiU against bis 
secretary of siate, the rash and insolent Melfort, 
he said that they were, using him unkindly and 
basely ; and declared that, if he had thought they 
Avoultl not let him choose his oavu servants, he 
Avould never have come among them. At thc 
same time his ])ov( rty-strickeii court Avas the ,s( cue 
of incessant turmoil and intrigue; Melfort baled 
d’Avaux, and d’Avaux detested Melfort ; the 
French afieeted to despise the Irish, and the Irish 
Avere jealous of the French, Avho, AAjintever had 
been the arrangements between King James and 
King Louis, certainly acted as if Avitli a des^n to 
transfer the dtqiendency of Ireland from Fnghind 
to France, or at leiust to render the ipiarrel be- 
tAveen England and Ireland irrieoneilealile. When 
Melfort (piurrelled Aviih Tyreonnel, .fames was 
obliged to get the former out of 1 rehind,anil his hird- 
ship Avas sent on a begiring mission to tlie pope, 
who hud no more money to .spare than the I'reneh 
king, and less inclination to risk it iti a desperate, 
enterprise.* But the departure of that hot-headed 
Scot did not ])ut an end to the jealousies and jars 
aaIdcIi raged from the arrival at Dublin doAvn to 
the flight back to France. Nor could James 

• (III lh<‘ .'>lh III" .'*■|■pl(■mh(■l■, liiitii, when .I.'iiiK's liml lii'cii ilrivon 
out of Ireliind. Ali'll'ort, who wii. still hegitiiig. wroli' thus, I'rotii 
Koiiie, to his MViil master at .st. Gi-rmiiiiis : — " lie (the pope) siiid 
thill it v.ns |N<rfeetl\ well, for, lliiil jour ui iit".ty being safe, jonr re 
■''tiiblUhiueut was certain ; ami that he iijiproveil ejttremelj of \oui 
having r, mil' away, aiiil would write so niiieli to jour lii.ijeslv liiiti 
self. I told hi. h<diiii-ss, thill now jour inaje^tj wuseoineio 'l>'r.iiiei' 
to demand siieiauirs from ill. it kiiig.llie next thing I hiid eomiiuimled 
lui- was to lieg of lii^ lioliiii'.s whiit iissistiUii-e it wii. iiossible foi his 
holiiK-s to give. That the euteipns|. w.is gii'at, ami ih.il. though 
Fi-alie.. should do all they eonlil, jet ttml all would not I..- ueiii what 
was Siillieieilt. and that thi'iefore his hnliliess, of iieeessitv must see 
this most just eausi" perisli, to tin- veproaeli of ail the t'alliolii's who 
dill not assist or help t'l sii|i|Hirt It. That lliiMi- never Wits ii limi' in 
vvhii-h tile liolv si-e liad so miieli lioiioiir to gain or lose, iiiiil tiiat the 
ejaisofall Eurojs- was iqioii his holiness to mu' if hi- would tamely 
siifler a t’atliolie kingdom to fall into tlie liaiids of liereties, iilteim- 
eeriied to .si-e sii niiuiy humlreds of tlioiisamls of Catliolie.s under 
the grievou'est iH-rseeutimi, iilid greatest t.eni|itiiti<i1l to los,- llieir le- 
lighiii. That, by a timely and suitable iissistiinee, liis boliiiess might 
have had the glory ill his jHiiititieate to liave adviiliecd the I'athnlie 
religion iii I'iughuid ami Seolhind. where it wits not ; and, ns thnl 
would have been much to Ids honour, I was assured he would never 
give iMS-asioii to the eoiitrarj, by siifleriiig a ('atholie kingdom to be 
dismembered from tlie ehuicli iu his limi>, withuul giving all the 
iis.sistiinre he could to siieli as were endeavouring il.s defetire. Tliat 
a timely supply might do niueh, uiid I was sure Imt Ig.iHH) or l.'i.tiuo 
staiul of arms might have |iteviMiled lliese misehiefs if .sent iu time, 
NitiTR your majestv wanted not men hut arms to have oiitniimliered 
your enemie.s. 'I'hat that was iiegleeled, hut Unit for the future I 
fuqMil Ills lioliiie!w would liini his tlioiights more intently on a thing 
in which he and the cliiirch of God were so niui-li eoneerned. Ills 
holiness ri'iH'uUMl nil his former eoiiipliments of what he would do 
and suffer for your majesty, tint Unit he could not aet agaiust all tlie 
world, and he had not wherewithal to do as would. Tliat .all 
the world was in war. That war was come into Italy, ’niai there 
waa scart’ity at Home. That the rents of the ceelesiastie state were 
not paid. That ho was in thousands of straits and difticiiltiea. That 
the little he had given was borrowed; he had in it given his entrails, 
so difficult b it now to fltid money.”— -JSllit’t LcUets. 
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inaKc lip his mind to any fixed jilan of operation. 
At one time he thought of repairing with his Irish 
army to England, where his friends flattered him 
with assurances that it would be no difficult matter 
to overturn the new and unsettled government ; at 
another moment he entertained the project of Ijord 
Dundee, wlio informed him that tlicre were no 
regular troops, except four regiments, in Scotland, 
and that, u])on his landing, all the warlike clans 
of tiic Highlands would join him and cut his 
Avay to Jjondon with their broad swords. In the 
end, James resolved to subdue the Protestants in 
Ulster, and to com])lete the conquest of Ireland; 
and Dundee was soon lost to that (oiuse of which 
he was the bravest and ablest champion. Before 
he fell he equalled tin* romantic adventures of his 
model hero, .Montrose. After his singular inter- 
view with the Duke of (lordon he withdrew into 
the west; and as soon as he received news of 
.lames’s arrival in Ireland he hastened to Inver- 
ness, where the elans of Loehaher were (jnarrelling 
with tin; townspeople about some money claims. 
He paid the rfleht in dispute out of his own pocket, 
anil prevailed upon most of the clans to enlist un- 
der tla# banners of King James. Prom Inverness 
he made a most rajiid .Montrose-like march through 
dillerent parts of the Highlands, calling the fierce 
clans to arms, ])romising magnificent rewards to 
the chiefs, and dispersing the small bodies of 
militia commanded by idliec.rs appointed by the 
new government. His force gathered like a snow- 
ball — he was soon at the head of five or six thou- 
sand aelive and daring Highlanders. The charm 
of his name was so great, that in some instances 
clans deserted their hereditary chiefs to follow' 
him ; having, however, as of yore, the tempting 
pros|>eci of plundering all the Lowlands. The 
lioril Murray, sou of the l'!arl of Atholl, bad got 
underarms about a thou.sand men upon his father’s 
estate and the estate of Lord Lovat, who was mar- 
ried to his sister, under an assurance that they 
were to serve King Janie?, though in reality 
Muriay intended to make them serviceable to 
King William. "While .Murray was reviewing 
tiu’sc men they qintted their ranks, ran down to 
a brook, filled tlicir bonnets with water (other 
drink being scarce), draid; a health to King 
James, and then, with ])ipes ])laying, marched oil’ 
to Lord Dundee.'’^ The ])rompter or chief ma- 
nager of this dramatic scene was Simon Fraser, 
afterwards Lord Lovat, who at the distance of 
• fifty-eight years made his exit on Tower Hill, in a 
inauner eipially dramatic. Several of the great 
lords in the north either openly assisted or secretly 
eoniiived with Dundee, who luul friends in the 
Scottish ])rivy council and even among the. officers 
'll the regiments that were sent against him. This 
fnrci; of the new govennnent was commandwl by 
Hencral Mackay, a good officer, but w ho was evi- 
dently deecived ^nd hampered on many oceasidns by 
his subalterns and other Jacobites in disguise. He, 
liowever, cooped Dundee up in the mountains, 


and prevented any very extensive incursionS of the 
Highlanders. Dundee received orders from James 
not to nsk a battle until he should he joined by 
reinforcements from Ireland, which were promised 
in abundance, hut which, when they arrived, 
amounted only to five hundred men, miserably 
armed and equipped. The partisan leader was 
obliged continually to shift his quarters by pro- 
digious marches, in order to avoid or harass the 
enemy, or to obtain provisions. Mackay’s regular 
troops were no match in these evolutions for the 
light-footed, half-naked Highlanders; nor could 
the Lowlandcrs hear the privations ol’ hunger and 
thirst and cold like the hardy Celts, whose ordi- 
nary life was comparatively one of ])rivation. In 
these marches Dundee generally walked on foot 
with the men and fared as they did. He pos- 
ae.ssed a key to their hearts in a knowledge of clan 
history or tradition, and of the genealogies of 
which they w ere so proud. He talked with them, 
sang Celtic songs Avith them, and joked with 
them ; it being one of his maxims that no general 
should fight Avith an irregular army unless he 
were personally acquainted with every man he 
commanded. Yet the severity of his disci])linc, 
in certain jioints, was dreadful, and the only 
punishment hr inflicted was death ; it being ano- 
ther of his maxims that any other punishme.nt 
disgraced a gentleman, and all who followed him 
were gentlemen! Towards the enemy he was 
merciless whenever he obtained the advantage ; 
even as he had beim against the Covenanters and 
Cameronians when simply Graham of Claver- 
house. And on this point his maxim was, that, if 
terror ended or ])revented war, bloodshed Avas 
mercy. Towards the end of June he received the 
Irish reinforeemeni, and at the same time intelli- 
gence that Maekay was marching through Atholl 
to attack tlie castle of Blair, the loss of wliich 
place AVoidd tend to cut oil the eomnmnieation he- 
tAveeii the two divisions of the Highlands. He 
instantly made one of his flying marehes to Blair, 
got there long hel’ore the heads of. Maekay’s 
columns were seen, and advanced to the pass of 
Killikrankie, near llunkeld. On the morning of 
the lOlh of .Inly Maekay moved from Uuiikcld, 
and, after halting two hours at the mouth of the 
deep and gloomy mountain-pass to ascertain by 
means of scouts whether there was an enemy 
Avithiu the gorge, he began to enter it about mid- 
day, his soldiers looking anxiously about them 
and to the woods and rocks which overhung the 
pass. But Dundee had no intention to dis])uie 
that passage, his plan being to engage in the open 
plain beyond it, while some Atholl clans should 
])ress on Mackay’s rear, occupy the mouth of the 
defile on the side of Dunkeld, and make retreat 
imiiossihle or dangerous in the extreme. Tims 
Mackay and his regulars got through the pass 
without seeing any living creatures excejit the 
eagles and other birds of prey that wheeled and 
screamed over their heads; Init, a litth; beyond 
Killikjjinkic, they discovered Dundee and his army 
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resting upon the side of a hill. At a favourable 
moment, when Mackay’s line was thin imd far 
extended, either from the nature of the ground or 
from an intention to outflank, Dundee led doti'n 
his Highlanders in eonipact columns. They re- 
ceived the fire of the regulars, and then, giving one 
discharge, threw their guns and pistols hehind 
them, fell on with their broadswords, and cut their 
way through and through Mackay’s line. The 
English horse, who were very few, gallojied off 
without firing a shot; the artillery was seized; 
some of the infantry threw down their arms , and 
the whole line was broken or confused. Mackay 
himself was driven up to some hills to the west of 
the ])as8 of Killikrankie. When he halted to rally 
that portion of his little army which had kept 
near him, and looked back from the heights upon 
the field of battle, he saw that there was no pur- 
suit, and said to his officers that he was sure the 
enemy had lost their general* Nor was he mis- 
taken — Dundee had fallen in the moment of vic- 
tory. According to a Highland tradition, he had 
a charmed life, and could expose himself without 
chance of injury' to showers of musket-balls made 
of lead or iron ; but one of Mackay’s soldiers, 
knowing this fact, and perceiving tlint their shot 
took no effect upon him, tore off a silver button, 
put it into his piece, and so gave him his death- 
Avound. Some «)f the regulars tliat fle4 hack 
through the jiass were roughly handled by the 
Highlanders, who had met at its southern mouth ; 
but the whole amount of slaughter aj)pear8 to have 
been greatly exaggerated :t Mackay soon collected 
the fugitives; and the Highlanders, comjdetely 
disjjiritcd by the loss of their leader, retired to 
their homes, leaving, according to their custom, u 
great heap of stones to mark the sjiot where he 
had fallen. A lett(T was found in Dundee’s 
pocket from Lord Melfort, importing that, not- 
Avithstanding the promises of indemnity, indul- 
gence, and toleration, contained in a declaration 
lately issued, he had so worded them, that Kmg 
James, avIio did not think himself obliged to stand 
to them, might break tlirough them Avhen lie 
])leased! Buchan and Cannons, who had come 
over with the Irish troops, made one or tAvo 
attempts to renew the Avar, but they failed entirely, 
and by degrees the clans accepted King William’s 
proclamation of ]mrdon, and laid doAvn their arms. 
Some time before the battle of Killikrankie the 
Duke of Gordon had surrendered the castle of 
Edinburgh ; and by the end of the year the whole 
of Scotland Avas trampiil and submissive to the 
ncAV government, Avith the excejition of the insigni- 
ficant garrison of the Bass Rock, Avhich had the 
doubtful lionour of being the last to strike the 
banner of the Stuarts.^ 

• (ien«T.al Miwkny’s omti m.'iniiwTiijl. .-is cited l.y Diilr} midf. ’ 
t According to Nomc .‘^cottiH]) Jnrobitc iiccounts, Mnrk'ay Intit two 
tlioiisiind in kilUid and five hundred in priHoners. AVilli.aro'x i.ondon 
Vlarettc, however, was certainlv an far from the truth. It sCatod 
that a jiarty of lliehlandcrs huit carried off certain HtorcH of meal 
which ndFd been iirovidcd fur tlie uee of his majeety'K forciw; that 
Mackay pursued them tu their main body, who were nearly all killed 
nr taken pruonere, 8cc. 

I In the Life of Jaince Uiu moet is made of tliis very trifiini; vet 


A few days after losing Dundee, James lost all 
, hope of Aviiining the city of Londonderry, upon 
I which the fate tif the north of Ireland deiiended. 
The Protestant inliabitants of that city, consisting 
chiefly of Scottish Presbyterian colonists and their 
descendants, bad acted Avith admirable sjiirit. 
While matters Avere yet in doubt — before James 
was absolutely driven out of England, and some 
time before Tyrconnel had throAvn off the mask — 
they had refused to receive a Popish garrison of 
1200 men, Avho had been despatched by the Lord 
Deputy to make sure of that important place. 
When this force halted within sight of the tow n, 
nine Protestant youths rushed forth from the 
alarmed city, hauled up the drawbridge, and slim 
the gates in their faces. Animated by this action, 
others flcAV to the guard-room, broke open the 
magazine of arms and distributed the niiiti'i ials ; 
and jirescntly the Avails were maniicd and the fi;w 
miserable cannon pointed against the Irish troops. 
Inniskillen, Avherc the Protestant feeling Avas 
equally strong, folloAved the examjilc of Loudoii- 
derry; and, by degrees, nearly the whole of ilu* 
provWe of Ulster rose up in arms and joined in a 
league for the defence of their property iuid n+igion. 
A general couiieil met at Hillshoroiigli, opeiu d a 
eorrcspoiidenee with the I’rinee of Grange, tiiid 
raised several Protestant regiments. James had 
proceeded in this direction a few weeks id'ii'r ids 
arrival in Ireland; iuid his interests Avere served 
by Colonel Liuidie, wlio hail been iijijiointed by 
William to he governor of Ijondonderry. \ frw 
days before James sal down before the town, two 
regiments arrived from England ; hut tliey did not 
throw themselves into the place, owing to the 
treacherous assurances of Lundii* that it was 
initeiiahle, and that there were not ten days’ provi- 
sions ill it. There is reason to suspect that at least 
one of the colonels of these two regiments was a 
Jacobite. But the townspeople, aware of laindie's 
trcaeliery, dejiosed him, and chose two better de- 
fenders in ^Ir. Walker, a Preshueriaii minister, 
and Major Baker, avIio avciv apjiuinted j_oint 

enriou!* .-iffair. " ](y ttiU iniMii. thi' lla>s (a Mliall loll ii|m>ii a micI, 
ill Lfith Ituail) wa> tlir oiil\ I'ool ol' laiul, il' it may In- ho rulU'il, thal 
till' kin:; ri'niaimtl in ^ii.iHHCHsioii nl'; wlii'i'f a li‘\v loyal ami roHoliiC 
IMT-HiiiH wt all Uic kin^doiii at ilrliaiici* : liiil, lii'iii!.' in m-n'SHih 
liir waul nl'jirdviHums, his rnajesty loiiiiil means liy HOiur rmii’li pii 
vateers of Nii|i]ilyino thi-ir wants: il was a jileasaiil soil ol’iiule 
Iiemleiit Htate, eoiiHiHtiiij' ol'aliuiit lilteeii or twenty mmiIh, anil tlieii 
w.nj nfsiiliHisliii^' a siilijeet of "real eiiriosity to all sort of ])efi|ile- 
they liail a Inint whieti was of nreat umu to them for makiiii; ili'Hi imt^, 
in iinliT to hriiiu off iinivisioii'j or to ui-t iiilelli),'enif from tlieii 
frieiiiU: this lioal they freijiielitl'y eliaiioeil .as they fonnil oeeahioii, 
till at last they not one wliirli was very lar"e. amt more iiselnl on 
that ais.'nanl, Imt Imitieavy to be lioisteil no liy tlieir eraiie. as they 
we.re used to do tin- ottiers, ao, lieiti" foreeil to leavr it lloatint! at thi‘ 
foot ofthe roek, it was taken from them in the uinlit liy burprise: 
tliia inude ttie f'uvenimenl tliiuk they wonlil lie more inelined to snr 
rtmder, w will a W'rjeaiil and some soldiers to oiler them an irideni- 
iiity if they would Mihmit ; Imt, instead of tliat, tliey laid the rlexte 
rily to repiiir their Ions tiy it, for, dibtirinK tliem to eonie nearer under 
jwrtenee of not liearini; well what they said, hroiujlit them ill last 
wiUiiii renrh of their fire-arms -, liy tlie terror of whieli they lorei>d 
them in, anil, disarmin;; tlm soldiers, aeued the tiont, amt made the 
iiriaonerg help them ii]i with it as far as to put it out of daii"i>r of 
beins retaken as the Ollier had tieen ; and soon after a Danish ship 
mssini; within reaeh of tlieir eiinnoti, they forced her in also, and. ,, 
havin;,' taken a small trilmte of provisions and t#liat else they w anted 
os due to their little independent state, they put their piisotiers on 
iKwrd.that tliey roiKlit not lieln to eommme wlial now lK')?an to he loo 
littlt! for tliemselves ; and in tliis muiiner tliey liuld out till tlie lie 
giniitn» of the year 1094 , when they were forced by famine to sur- 
render at last.*' * 
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uovcrnors of Londonderry - When James sum- 
moned the jdaeo In person they fired upon him. 
'Phe iortifieiitions were rudely but cfieetually re- 
paired : a few brave Scotsmen, well accpiainted 
with the art of wiir, threw' themselves into the 
beleajruered city. After eleven days of iinsucecss- 
fid attacks, James drew off, and w'ent to Dublin 
i(t open the Irish ])arliament, whose session has 
l)een already described. General Rosen, Avho was 
left to conduct tlie siege, was a savage that had 
improved his natural brutality in the exterminat- 
ing war which Louis XIV. had waged in the 
Protestant and defenceless Palatinate. He ordered 
that all the inlnibitants within ten miles round 
Londonderry should be. driven under the w'alls of 
tlnit jiluce, and all the country wasted and burnt: 
lie proclaimed that, if the town did not surrender 
in ten days, he would put every one within it t») 
the sworci. And, in fact, a vast crowd of men, 
women, and children Avere collected, and driven, 
naked and famishing, under the Avails of the 
famishing town, wherein the defenders were re- 
duced to eat their horses, their dogs, and their 
garbage. The besieged, on the other hand, erected 
a tall gibbet on one »)f the bastions to hang Avhat- 
ever prisoners fell into their hands, and inti- 
mated to the enemy that they had better send 
Jiriests to confess these victims of a fair retaliation. 
James ccrtaiifly neither commanded nor ap- 
l)roved of these atrocities but he Avas aAvay in 

• to UoHt'ii, anil a li-tti'r toaKiiiK I.im'w.'whom ho ro- 

ilufMlfil to ri'wiiniwt UfiKTiil, in Urvinal PaiwrH, &c. 

''VOL. IV. 


Dublin ; and many hundreds of the country people, 
including mothers Avith infants at their breasts, 
Avere left to perish outside the Avails of liondoii- 
derry, AA’hile those who, at the end of two days and 
two nights, were permitted to go hack through 
Rosen’s lines, found their homes in ashes, and 
their cattle and all other property Avhatsoever 
destrovctl or carrietl off. William’s clioice of 
officers was, at the least, singular. Kirk, who had 
committed such cniclties in the Avest of England 
for James, but who had contrived to recommend 
himself as a good soldier to the new king, w'as 
sent over to the relief of Londonderry ; and, after 
forcing a boom which obstructed his passage, and 
silencing some batteries which the Irish had 
throAvn up on the Avater’s edge, he, on the 30th of 
July, succoured the heroic garrison, Avho hail 
scarcely strengtli left to thank their deliverers. 
Including the toAvnspcople, eight or nine tlioiisand 
had jicrishcil by famine, disease, or the shot of the 
enemy. On the very next day Rosen raised the 
siege* which, altogether, had lasted nearly four 
months.* On the same day the brave limiskillcncrs, 
who had kept their toAvn, and caused great loss to 
the Papists by sallies and surprises, defeated Ge- 
neral Mackarty and 6000 Irish at Ncwloii-Butler, 

• Tlic real hero of the tileftc of Limerick wns AVulker. tlic Preshy- 
terian minuter. He wiu honoured and rewiinled liy Williiuu ; but 
he lout hu life soon nltiir ut the passape of the Boyne. When li» 
king was told of his fate, he said, “ What business fiiul the luiiiister 
tliere?” For tliis AA'illinm hiu been censured; yet it iiiipears to us 
lliat he Wiis in the right, or that he meant merely to siiy tiiat Wiilker 
had done enough at Limerick, and after that siege might [bin e put 
on his Uenuva gown and left tlie war to regular soldiers. 

1 ) 
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killing, it is said, about 2000, and causing about 
500 to drown themselves. Ulster was now safe ; 
and, on the 13th of August, old Marshal Schum- 
berg landed at Carrickiergus with 16,000 men — 
English, Scotch, Dutch, Danes, and French Hu- 
guenots ; — the latter, for the most part, men who 
had nothing left to them but their swords, and 
who ho])e(l to avenge upon the Papists and the 
French in Ireland some of the wrongs which they 
had endured in their own country on accoimt of 
their religion. Of all the bands that adhered to 
the standard of King William, and followed him 
in all his extending wars on tlie Continent, there 
was none more brave, more enthusiastic, than 
these ])r 08 cribed Frencdi Protestants. At the same 
time the English llect, after some disgraceful signs 
of sloth or cowardice or treachery in the com- 
manders, was assuming a res[)ectahle attitude: 
Brest was watched or blockaded ; and the Confe- 
derates, passing the Rhine, laid siege t(j Bt)nn and 
Mayence, in the view of forcing a passage into 
France and fighting Ijouis on his own territory. 

The life and sold of this coiifcdcracy was Wil- 
liam, w'ho was burning to join its armies and take 
the command of them but, besides the recover}' 
and settlement of Ireland, he had many other 
things to do, and also much to sutler from the 
factious and intriguing spirit of his new subjects, 
or at least that part oi' them who figured its public 
men and made ]iolitics their trade. I’roof has 
been accumulated upon ^iroof to show that he was 
continually lictrayed hy some of those who held 
office under him, but uho, considering that they 
had not been sufficiently rewarded — that they hail 
not gained enough by the Revolution — were willing 
to bring about a counter-revolution in order to 
have one throw more out of tlie dice. The 
wretched old king had not been gone three months 
from England ere Danhy was lieard to say, “ If 
King James would only (piit his priests, he might 
still retrieve his affairs;” and Halifax was of 


' opinion that wise men ought not to venture too 
far. Others spake out louder, and (in convenient 
places) joined the cry of those who maintained 
that William had overturned the constitution He 
was invited over to preserve — had broken faith 
with the nation — acted most unnaturally to his 
uncle and father-in-law — and trampled upon the 
laws of God and man. Others, again, who were 
merely timid and selfish waverers, lauded King 
William at one side of the mouth and blessed 
King James with the other, so that, come what 
might, they might pass for loyal and faithful s(‘r- 
vants. To gratify as large a number as ]iossihl(; 
of the rapacious claimants for office, the Treasury, 
the Admiralty, the Great Seal were all put into com- 
mission.* But this told two ways ; for Danhy, who 
expected to be reappointed lord treasurer, and 
Admiral Herbert, who expected to be made lord 
high admiral, with the sole control of tlie Ad- 
miralty, were disgusted in the extreme. Lord 
Churchill, moreover, who had done as much for 
the Revolution as any man, and who, more tliaii 
most, had been obliged to the late king,* was sorel j 
disappointed at seeing Schomberg named Muster 
of the Ordnance instead of himself. ClnWehill 
received an ajijiointmcnt in the royal household, 
and so did the l^ords Devonshire, Alordaunt, Dor- 
set, liovelaee, Oxford, and others; liul tlieii every 
one of these (with the exception, /ic/7ta/iv, of 
Devonshire) wanted something better, and nas 
irritated at seeing William keep three of his 
Dutch followirs — Bentinek, Auvenpienpie, and 
Zuyleslcin — about the English court. Halifax 
had looked for something inure than the privy 
seal, which was restored to him ; and Shrewsbury, 
appointed one of the secretaries of state, was asto- 
nished and distressed (as were all the Whig jiarty) 
to see that sturdy Tory, Nottingham, who had 

• “Tlip iKirli!iinc‘nl-m('n«liHi)o«>ilort\i(‘ grt'iit r)tliri>.<amou«'sl tlicm 
M-lvo... Thr (jr.-ill Seal. Tr«-iiKury. iiml Ailmir.-iUj put iiilo (•l^nlUll^ 

Mini of iiiiiiiy ini<’\pi-i-ti‘il til j/rnlifi/ t/ie mnrf; Mi-ii 

Jire niiiiiUii)^ unlv llu-ir pn-xi-iil inU-n-st!..”— AV/7»/«'i lHar//. 



Met>at, hTHrcK UPON baisinu THE SiKoK (if I.nN't>oNi>FKiiv. 'Obi«*r.sp: Ailvancc of till- Enjjlish Flei-Ho rt-lii-vt- Lomlondi-rry ; iii front 
Jlust of Kin^ M illiaui. rrowui-U by Valour and Abuinlaaiv., Jlavem! : Poverty and Slavery liolding a broken Crown of Laurel 
over the Head of Louts XIV. 
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t!«AP. I.} 

(Ibue all he could to prcveut the settlement, ap- 
pointed to be the other secretary. Nominally, the 
public ministers of the crown were Nottingham, 
Shrewsbury, Halifax, and Danby, who thwarted 
one another, and only agreed in complaining that 
tlic king did not repose suflScient confidence in 
them, but preferred the advice of Sidney, now 
created Lord Sidney, and that of his countryman, 
Rentiuck, now Earl of Portland, who both were 
true to his interests. The majority of the minis- 
ters, members of the privy council, and ])]acemen, 
together with all those, who haunt courts for the 
honour of the thing, were disgusted by William’s 
cold, stiff, retiring manners and by his hereditary 
l.ii(Mturnity :* but if William had unbent himself 
with these men, they would have broken him ; if 
he bad given them his confidence, they would 
have made, use of it to betray him. Even as it 
w as, nt'arly every secret of the cabinet of St. James’s 
was eoiunuuiieatcd to Versailles, to St. (iermain, 
to the court of King Janies at Dublin. 

On the 19tli of October William opened the 
second se.ssion of his first parliament. The Bill 
of Rights was passed with the additional clauses 
iilioiU royal marriages. This bill and the l^and- 
lax Bill riieeived the royal as.scnt on the 16th of 
November. The Priue.i;ss Anne, who was com- 
plelely in the hands of Churchill, now Karl of 
.Marlborough, and his bold and able wife, after 
agreeing to the Act of Settlement, had come to an 
ojicii quarrel withtlu’ new court, and was disposed 
to do whalevi'r the 8]»irit of jiarty might suggest 
in opposition to it. Anne wanted 70,000/. a-year 
to be settled upon her by parliament, and for life, 
wholly imUqiendent of her brother-in-law and 
sister. William, who had notions of economy, 
wondered very much how she could spend 30,000/. 
a-year; and, as" most of his own revenue was voted 
not for life, but year by year, he wished to have 
her income de^ieiid upon himself, without any par- 
liamentary debate or vote. He even sent Shrews- 
l)iiry to oiler her highness 50,000/. a-year if she 
would desist from soliciting the settlement by 
parliament. lustigateil by my Lady Marlborough, 
.she replied — “ That she could not think herself 
in the wrong to desire a security for what was to 
Kiqqiort her ; and that the, business was now gone 
so far, that she thought it reasonable to see what 
her friends could do for hcT.”t Anne’s present 
friends w('re the Tories, and they stood out in the 
I louse of Commons for the 70,000/. a-year ; but in 
the end they compounded the. mutter for 50,000/. 
'riie conseciuence of the struggle was a complete 
breach between the two royal sisters, which was 
never made up. Even on her death-bed, Queen 
Mary refused to see the Princess Anne — who, 
however, had given otfence in many other ways, 
liudy Marlborough says that the success of the 

• " In nhort," SiivH Kvrlyii, “ UiinKa tendril to diNWitisfartiim on 
I'oll) ailil 1o thii) thr moronr trmprr of Iho PriiirT of Or;iii|.'i.. 
'‘ lio Hliowril littW>|f-ountrniuirc to tlir nnlilrmrii mill othrrs. who rx- 
I'lftril ii nioro Kruciouii nnil rlirrrftil ruroiitiuii wln-n tliry imiili* thrir 
rimrt.” 

t * An .Arrount of tho Conduct of the DoMii^rr nurlu-ss of Mnrl- 
hnrouftli,’ Sic, 


affair was chiefly imputed to the steadiijess and 
diligence of my Ijord Marlborough and herself ; 
and she labours to show that William’s enmity to 
her husband arose from this circumsttmee, choosing 
to overlook some very obvious and very serious facts, 
which we shall give in their proper place. Wlten 
the king’s revenue fell under consideration, it was 
settled, as before, for one year. The House* of 
Commons had gone into committee to consider 
the dangerous state of the na ion, the condition of 
the public revenue, &c„ ; and they had agreed in 
an humble address to his majesty, laying before 
him the ill conduct and suc.c,ess of affairs with 
respect to Ireland, the armies, anti fleet; and 
desiring his majesty to take into consideration, 
and in his wisdom to find out the authors of, iht^ 
late failures, and to apjioint persons vnsnsjx'rlrd 
to the management of affairs, for his own safety 
and better satisfaction of his subjects. This was 
tlone by the Whig majority, who wanted to drive 
out every residue of Toryism from court, ciibiiict, 
camp, fleet, and law courts ; but it is iinpossihlc 
to deny that the miscarriages of whicli they ct»m- 
plained were disgraceful and dangerous, and wort 
chiefly brought about by persons that wi^re very 
properly susjiected by the country. On the 21st 
of December, Mr. Hampden, who was accused of 
having got up the agitation out of disappimitment 
and out of pupie to the Karl of Noltiugluuu, who 
liad “ crossed his umbiliou by 8lc])ping between 
him and the secretary’s oflice,” leported the ad- 
dress to the House, but found that the humour 
was i bunged, and that the Tories, in su])])orl of 
their friends in oflice, and the Whigs in place, had 
come to an agreement that the address should be 
recommitted; and it was recommitted accordingly. 
On the 23d of Dccc’uber there was a call of the 
House for that day fortnight, it was found that 
even in the Commons the Tories already jiretty 
nearly equalle<l the. strength of the Whigs — in the 
Ijords they surpassed it. Parties were so nearly 
balanced that the king cotild make* cither of them 
the stronger; and the J’ories, who promised more 
liberality in voting supi)lies and less jealousy of 
the prerogative, won a share of his favour without 
aequiriug much of his coulideuce. The Whigs 
ma«le a bold attempt in a iiexv Corporation Bill, 
which, by restoring the boroughs to the static in 
which they were in 1675, and by disqualifying 
every mayor, recorder, sherifl', common-council- 
man, town-clerk, magistrate, or officer, that had 
consented to, joined in, or in any way contributed 
to the surrender of the charters in the two last 
reigns, would, as they calculated, give them the 
complete ascendancy in a new election. By a 
curious coalition of parties, or party men, this bill 
was hampered and delayed. 

A.D. 1690. — On the. 27th of January, William 
put an end to this convention parliament. Halifax 
had retired from office; Mordauut, Delamcre, 
Gudolphin, Admiral Herbert, were dismissed , a?id 
the business of government was committed to 
Danby, who had been created Marqiujss of Cacr- 
D 2 
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marthciV, to Nottingham, and Sir John Lowther, 
a deptmdant of Danhy ; and it was found that this 
Tory ministry had a Tory Tnajority in the new 
])arliament, Avhich met on ilie 26th of March. Sir 
John Trevor, a l)old and dexterous Tory, avIio had 
been Speaker and Master of the Rolls under James, 
and who is said to have been the first to begin 
“ the ])raetice of huyinf) off mew,” was elected 
Speaker of the Commons.'^ Still, however, this 
ministeriul inajority was unsteady: the voting of 
Whigs and Tories (and it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguisli the one from the other) was wavering 
and uncertain ; and, ns happens wherever parties 
liave. not been thoroughly organised and drilled in 
parliamentary business, it was dillicidt to divine 
from one vote or motion what they wtndd do next. 
And, besides, a certain degree of honour and good 
faith, though it he but as “ the honour among 
thieves,” is essential to lairty men ; and of this 
two-thirds f)f the public men of that time seem to 
have been utterly incapable. In some respects 
the Tories answered to their engagements, seem- 
ing, us usual, more free in voting money tlian the 
Whigs. In his opening s])eech, William told 
them that his presence in Ireland would be abso- 
lutely necessary, and that he continued in his 
resolution of going thither as soon as jtossihle. 
“ And,” continued he, “ I have called you toge- 
ther for your assistance to enable me to prosecute 
the war with s])ccd and vigour : in which 1 assure 
myself of j our cheerful concurrence, being a work 
so necessary for your own safeties. In order to 
this, 1 desire you will forthwith make a settle- 
ment of the revenue ; and I cannot doubt but you 
will herein have as much regard for tlie honour 
and dignity of the monarchy in my hands, as has 
been lately shown to others. And 1 have so great 
a confidence in you, that, if no (juicker or more 
convenient way can be found for the raising of 
ready money (without which the service cannot 
he performed), I sliall be very well content, for 
the present, to have it made such a bind of credit, 
as may be useful to yourselves as well as to me 
in this conjuncture ; not having the least ajipre- 
hensions hut that you will provide for the taking 
off all such aiitldpations as it shall happen to fall 
under.” lie spoke of his earnest endeavours to 
extinguish or conqiose all differences among his 
subjects, and of his frecpiently recommending an 
Act of Indemnity to the last parliament; and told 
them that, since part of it, which related to the 
])reventing of jirivate suits, was already enacted, 
and because there was now little time to spare for 
debate, he intended to send them an Act of Grace, 

• Treror, iicrordiii" to Hurnct, " krii-w tlii- most ufTectiiiil wojn of 
rreonimenditii; himsidf to fvi-ry ^'ovcnimnit : lie liiiii i,i jjrcttt 
liivour in Kini; Jamt's's time, and >viis made Master of the Holts hy 
him; nml, if I.ord .Tefl'ries laid stack at any tliiii^'. he was looked on 
as the man likeliest to have lind tiie |;reat seal ; he now f'ot himsidf 
to lie chosen S|K‘akcr, and was made llrst commissioacr of the great 
seal, lleitig a Tory in jirineiiilc, he undertnok to manage tliat party, 
prfivideil he urn J'arnis/wd with itur.li suma of monirj im might purchnu 

si§fui notes I look tlie lilierty onee li, eoni])Iaia to ttie king 

of this inetliod: lie said, lie hated it as iniieti a^ any j,,*? 

Imt hi! sawjl was not po.silile, ennsideiing tlie eoirniition oflhi! age’, 
to avoid it, nnles. he, .would endanger the whole.’'— Fur more of 
Trevor, see vol. iii. p. b'17. 
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with cxcejitions of some few persons only. (The 
Tories had alleged that the delay of the Whigs 
in passing the indemnity kept the axe suspended 
over their heads, and tended to alarm and alienate, 
one-half of the nation.) “ A further reason,” said 
Wh'lliam, “ which induceth me to send you this 
act at this time, is, because 1 am desirous to leave 
110 colour of excuse to any of my subjects for the 
raising of disturhauecs in the government, and 
especially in the time of my ahsenee ; and 1 say 
this, both to inform you, and to let some ill- 
affected men sec, that I am not unacquainted how 
busy they arc in their present endeavours to alter 
it. Among other eneouragcnicnts which I find 
they givi^ themselves, one of the ways hy which 
tlicy liopc to eoinpass their designs is hy creating 
differences iind disagreements in your counsels, 
which, 1 ho])C, you will he very careful to jire- 
vent ; for be assured that our griiatcst enemies 
can have no better inslmmcnts for their jmrposcs 
than those w ho sliall any way endeavour to disturl) 
or delay your s])ecdy and unanimous ])roceeding 
upon these necessary matters. He, told them 
that he ha<l thought it most convenient to leave 
the adminislralion of the government in theJwmds 
of the queen in liis absence; and, if it should 
he judged necessary to have an act of jiarliunient 
to coiilirm her power, he desired they would jire- 
])arc one and jircscnt it lo him. The Commons 
unanimously passed a vote of tliaiiks, and ])le(lgcd 
tliemselves to support the government of their 
jiresent majesties, King William and Queen 
Alary, “ both hy their eunnsel and with their 
assistance to tlie utmost of their power.” On the 
27111 of March (tlie seventh day <>f the session) 
they resolved, contratliamtc^Xlnd a supply 
he given to enable his majesty to jirosenitc the 
war agaimst France and reduce Ireland with speed 
and vigour ; and on the 28 th they came to the 
following resolutions: — “ 1 . That tlie hereditary 
revenues which the late King James was entitled 
to in December, 1688 , hccaine and are vested in 
their present majesties, in right of the crown of 
Kiigland, cxcejit the late revenue arising from 
lirc-liearths and stoves. 2. That a hill he lirouglit 
in lo declare that the said revenues are so vested, 
and to make jirovisiun that they shall not he alien- 
ated from the crown, or charged with any gift or 
grant to be made for the future. 3 . That a hill 
be brought in for settling for life that moiety of 
the excise which was granted lo the late Kings 
Charles and James for their lives, with a clause 
to make the said revenue a security for raising 
money. 4 . That a bill be lirought in to grant to 
their majesties, for the term of four years from 
Christmas next, the customs which were granted 

• In tlie next pnrii;;rnph of liis Rpt-crli, Willi, ini, wlio renlly Imv 
lievinl Unit tlie ^renl meiisure miKlil euMilv Ih- enrried, nud nl once, 
HjKikc of till! Union. " I must recommend, iilsn, to your coiisideni' 
ti'in nn union witli Seotland : 1 doiiot luenti it slioidd Iw now entered 
iiIMin; lint they lmvin« ]iri)pnsi‘d this lo me some nine since, niid the 
iKirliamcnt there havin); nominated eonimissioiierK for that pur|MiHi-. 
I should Im! Klad that eiirnmissiouers niii{lil also he noniiiiiited here 
to treat with them, and In see il sueli Ptiiis eimld ho infreeil on, iis 
nii!'lit lie for the iMmefit of hoth m’ltioiis, so as I u be ruudy to be pte* 
seiited to you in some futiWc session." , 
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to the late Kings Charles and James for their 
lives, with a clause to make the said revenue a 
security for raising money,” &c. But though 
these votes were carried without a division, they 
(lid not pass without a sharp debate. Some 
thought the Commons were giving too much — 
others thought they were giving too little, and 
that the customs ought to he voted for life as 
well as the excise. Burnet says — “ It was much 
pressed to have it all settled f()r life ; hut it was 
taken up as a general maxim, that a revenue for a 
eiTtain and short term was the heat security that 
the nation could* have for fre(juent parliaments.” 
Sir (yharles Sexlley, the professional wit, who had 
hecome a great patriot,* maintained that the great 
men in office ought to he made sensible of the 
burdens they were iin])osing upon the impove- 
rished ])eo])ic by bearing their share in them. 
“ Truly, Mr. Speaker,” said he, “ it is a sad 
reflection that some men should wallorv in wealth 
and ])laee8, while others ])ut arvay in taxes the 
fourth ])art of their revenue, for the su])port of the 
same govermueut. We arc not upon ccpial terms 
for his majesty’s service: the courtiers and great 
, oflicerff charge, as it were, in armour.; they feel 
not the taxes by reason of their places, while the 
country gentlemen are shot through and through 
liy them. The king is ])lcascd to lay his wants 
before us, and, I am confident, expects our advice 
upon it: we ought, therefore, to tell him what 
pensions are too great — what places may be extin- 
guished, during the time of the Avar and public cala- 
mity. llis Majesty secs nothing but coaches and 
six, and great tables, and therefore cannot imagine 
the Avant and misery of the rest of his subjects: 
lie is a bnive and generous prince, but he is a 
young king, encjompaased aud hemmed in by a 
coiu])any of crafty old courtiers. To say no more, 
some have plsiccs of 3000/., some of 6000/., and 
others of 8000/. per annum ; and, I am told, the 
commissioners of the treasury ha\'C 1600/. ])er 
annum apiece. Certainly, public pensions, Avhat- 
ever they have been formerly, are much too great 
for (he. present Avant and calamity that reigns 
everyAvherc else ; and it is a scandal that a govern- 
ment so sick at heart as ours is should look so 
"ell in the face. We must save the king’s money 
Avlu rever avc can, for T am afraid the Avar is too 
great for our juirses, if things be not managed 
"itli all imaginable thrift. When the ])eople of 
I’higland see all things are saved that can be saved 
—that there are no exorbitant ])ensions nor unne- 
cessary salaries, and all this ap])licd to the use to 
"Inch they are given — Ave shall give, and they 
*^liiill pay, whatever his majesty can want., to secure 
the Protestant religion, and to keep out the King 
<*f France and King James too; whom, by the 
"ay,! have not heard named this session — Avhethcr 
')tit of fear, discretion, or respect, I cannot tell. I 
'■unclude, Mr. Sjteakcr, let us save the king Avhat 

* Spillcy hint \wi-n \ery miivct iimonf! ttie »lTivi'rs iif On* Wcvoliitiim 
jitiil ilif cDrivt’itrinn pnrliunienl. Niiyini; ttmi, as Kini? .lanipsliail made 
llis d;iii(-l>ti'r a eoiintess, In- would tiplp to make .tami’s’s daughter 
(.Mary) a iiucen. 


we can, and then let us proceed to give him Avhat 
AVC are able.” On the 1st of April, the amount of, 
the supply for the public occasions, betAveen that 
time and Michaelmas, At'as fixed at 1,200,000/. : 
on the 2nd, the sum to be raised on the credit of 
the liill or hills for settling the revenue as part of 
that supply Avas fixed at 1,000,000/. ; on the 3fd, 
it Avas agreed that the remaining 300,000/. shouhl 
be provided by another tax. 

The measure Avhieh gave rise to the greatest 
debate in the Lords Avas a hill brought in by the 
Whigs for recognising and aekno-wlcdging that 
their Majesties King William and Queen Mary 
“ AACre, are, and of riglit onglit to he, by the huvs 
of this realm, our sovereign liege lord and lady, 
King and Queen of Kngland, France, aud Ire- 
land,” (&e. ; and also declaring all the acts made 
in the late couATiition parliament to he, to all in- 
tents and jmrposcs, laAvs and statutes of the kitig- 
dom. The first jiart, of the bill, according to 
Burnet, ])a8sed Avitli little contradiction, though 
some (jhjcclcil to tin* exjiressious attributing a 
rightfxd aud lawful title to their msijcstics as not 
at all necessary.* But as to the second point, 
although the Tories offered to enact that the acts 
of the convention should be all good Iiiavs for the 
time to come, they opposed the declaring of them 
1(» have been stieh from the date of their passitig. 
The Whigs, hoAVCA'cr, Avith tin' assistance or con- 
nivance of some of the Tories in office, carried 
the bill tltrough the second reading and the com- 
mittee; but tliey lost their point by six votes on 
the report ; and then they recovered it, although 
not exactly in the same Avords as before, prinei- 
])ally, it is said, through the im])ressioii nimle by 
a strong ])rote.st, signed by tlie Whig l^ords 
Bolton, Macclesfield, Stamford, New])ort, Mon- 
month, Bedford, Herbert, Suffolk, Dclamere, and 
Oxford. This bill of recognition Avas I'asily 
passed through the (kimmons, avIio, hoAvever, 
made a loud and firm resistuuce to iiiiol her bill 
Avhich was also introduced, in the Lords, by tl)e 
Whigs. This Avas “The Abjuration Bill,” which 
provided that all persons in any employment or 
trust, ecclesiastical, ei\'il, or military, should take 
an oath abjuring the late King James and his title 
to the eroAvn. According to Lord Dartmouth, 
William Avas ])rcsent during the Avhole of the de- 
bate in the Upjier House. Of late there had been 
a vast deal of sAvearing and forsAvcarliig — those 
useless ceremonies which attend all revolutionary 
changes. Lord Wharton said that lie was a very 
old lunn, and had taken a mnltitude of oaths in his 
time, and hoped God AA'oidd fnrgiA’c him if lie had 
not kept them all, for truly they were more than 
he, could pretend to remember ;t aud he for one 
should he vory unwilling to charge himself Avith 
more oaths at the end of his days. Lord Maeclcs- 

* llnrnpt says, " Sotnp rxcoptCMl In llui wnnls mjhtfnl ami lawful;'' 
on wliM-h Itnliili rnjitimmly Tcmiirks, " ('nliu kily llii' wonls nuhtfu? 
anil lawful are notjin Hm net.” He oniils to stiite Uiat c.Niiri'.'sain.. 
IM-rriTtly syiioiiyimnis are in it. ' 

t TtiP reaitpr will rerapmbpr, herp, tlm parallpl case of tlio Into 
rrimr Tallpyranil. 
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field, who had come over with William from Hol- 
land, said that he was mnch in the same case as 
my Lord Wharton, though they had Jiot always 
taken the same oaths ; that he never knew oaths 
of any use but to make peojdc declare against go- 
vernment that would liavc su[)mitted quietly to it, 
iftthey had been let alone; that lie himself had 
made Very free with his oatli of allegiance to King 
.lames, but should be loth to be under the tempta- 
tion of breaking any more. “The Earl of Marl- 
borough said he was surprised to hear that lord 
say what he did, for he was sure there was no 
man in England that had more merit m bringing 
the late happy revolution to effeet than his lord- 
ship. The Earl of Macclesfield said he had spoken 
his mind wdth more freedom, because he was sure 
he should not be misrepresented; but his lord- 
ship did him too mueh honour in thinking he had 
so great a share in the Revolution : there were 
others that had gone iiiiudi greater lengths than 
he either could or would have done ; for he had 
been only a rebel,* and should always be ready to 
venture his head, whcnevi'r he thought the laws 
and liberties of his e(amtry reipiired it. This cast 
so strong a damp upon the debate, that the IIou.se 
udjourneil presently after, and the king seemed as 
little pleased as llu; Earl of Marlborough. The 
Bislio]) of London made a long speech against the 
multiplying of oallis, but the conclusion set them 
all a laughing ; for he desired not to be misun- 
derstood : he did not speak for himself ; there was 
not, nor could not be made, an oath to the present 
government that he would not take.”t Among 
the Lords nearly every Tory opposed this abjura- 
tion bill, which was lost in the Commons by a 
majority of 192 to 178 . nercu])on the Earl of 
Shrewsimry, one of the staunchest of the revolu- 
tioiii.sts, resigned his ])laecs, seeing that the king 
was driven more and more to the Tories, and that 
Danby, now Marquess of Caermarthen, had gained 
more credit in the cabinet than he could tidcrate.J 
The. ])arty war of bills and counter-bills was con- 
tinued with no lack of violence and vehemence. 
The Tories brought in a bill for restoring to the 
city of jjondon all its ancient rights ami privileges, 
which they had been instrumental in ruining and 
destroying when absolutism was in the ascend- 
ancy, The bill of their own framing was of course 
nighly favourable to their own party; but the 
Whigs, though not without difficulty, kept tlie 
bill in suspense till the clo.se of the session. Ano- 
ther bill from the same party called for payment 
of the fines of .500/. which had been incurred by 
those ])ersons who had acted as magistrates or 
officers without duly (jualifying themselves to 

• His lfirrlshi|i mfiint lit liinttlmt MiirlltitKiuL'h hail Itpim .a traitor 
ami ii falw friwul. 
t l.oril Dartmonlh, mttc in Hiirni'l. 

t Aci'orilin/; to lliinitit, this n!si;(iiatinn trnnhh'd William vi>r>- 
mnrh, " llo lovnl thi> Knrl of Shrnwsimiy. iiinl it|i|iri>heii<l(;fl that 
his h'livin" his si>r\ioi> nt tliis time misht iilirii.iti- niorr nitin-ly from 

Jiiin 'riiit king sent Tillotsrm anJ nil tho.si- who iiail roost 

*cri*ilit witii thi! l•i^^l, to divert, him from his ri'milnlion. lint all wa.s 
to no jmriiose, 'I'he a({it!itioii of miinl that this ((a\e him threw him 
into a fever, whieli almost eost him his life. The kin" |irc.vMsl him 
to keep the seals till his return from Irelnml, UioiikIi he sliould not 
act as secretary ; hut he could not be prevailed on." 


serve by oaths, &c., as the law directed. “ The 
main drift of this,” says Ralph, “ w'as to make 
the dissenters smart for their ductility in the late 
reign ; and it w'as the business of their allies, the 
Wliigs, to show’ these dissenters all possible coun- 
tenance and protection ; but then they were out of 
heart — ^the stream of the session had set against 
them ; numbers were tired of a vain opposition, 
and had made their retreat to the country.” It 
shuuid be added, that many had been enlisted and 
bribed into the Tory ranks. The bill was carried 
by a majority of 176 to 9.'J, togctlier with a clause 
arlded in committee, that all the money arising 
from the said fines should be paid into the e.\clic- 
quer, and that a distinct account should he kept 
thereof.* Tlie Wliigs attempted a diver.sion liy 
reporting that they knew there were confederacies 
and designs on foot to raise a rebellion, and that 
they would prove it before the bar of the House 
of Commons. t They succeeded in obtaining a 
vote that a bill should lie brought in for the, more 
effectual security of their majesties’ govermneiil 
against all such persons and practii^cs. On the 
20 th of May, after William had given the royal 
assent to the act for the e.vercise of the ^werii- 
mont by lier majesty during the king’s absence, 
and to the act for reversing the 71/0 ivarnmio 
judgment against the city of London, &c., the 
Lords, who had unanimously agreed in tin* greai 
measure of policy and mercy so strongly rceom- 
mended from the throne, sent down the following 
message to the Commons, by Mr. .lust ice. Eyre 
and Mr. Baron 'I'lirton Mr. .Speaker, bis ma- 
jesty has been pleased to send this liill, intituled, 
An Act for the King and Queen’s most gnudous, 
general, and free pardon, .which the Lords have 
jmssed and accepted, ncminr contmdirenh^ and 
now send it down to this House.” To the lioiionr 
of the Commons, tlie roar of opjiosition was hiislierl ; 
not a voiex; was raised against the healing mea- 
sure, and the hill w'a.s immediately carried tlirougli 
all the forms of the House. Out of this act of 
grace or amnesty Avere e.xcepted by namethirti- 
oiie individuals, of whom the most noted were tin 
Manpiess of PoAvis, the Lords Huntingdon, Sun- 
derland, Dover, Melfort, and Castlemaine; tin 
Bishops of Durham and St. David’s; the .ludge:- 
Herbert, Withens, .lemicr, and lIolloAvay; Sir 
Roger I’Estraiige, Colonel Lundie, the false go- 
vernor of Ijondoiiderry, Father I’etre, the .lesuii, 
and George Jjord Jeffreys, deceased. [That fire- 
brand had gone out like a snufi', in the Tower, „ 
Avliere he dieil of disease on the 1 9th of April, 1689.] 
After they liad returned the hills to the lords, the 
Commons took exceiition to the words timine 
contradiccrUe in their lordships’ message as some- 
thing that might he construed into an attempt, m 

* Tim inijHirUiit umiMidnicnl hiis mliU-il lN>ciui.,(. it iip|Mi 
Iipiiili'il that if thf tlni-» hIiouIiI Ih* lefi (n thi* kiiiR, lew wmilil In- ili' 
mHnili‘<l li)' him. anil atill fi<wer pniil. 

t •• Many lUseoviTii-s," aiiys |l(irm>t, *• wpf|. nmili> of loiiilii'i’’ 
from St. (iiTmaiim mid Iridiind: hut few witi> takim up, and Ihu-"' 
wore too InrnuiiidKrable to know niori: than that many wero pro 
vidial with anil!) anil animunition, and that a niutliod waa projivti' l 
fur hriuKinK mfii togi'tlftr niion a call.” , 
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overawe them, it having never been usual for 
cither House, in their intercourse with the other, 
1o intimate by what number any bill had passed. 
\ committee of the Commons was appointed to 
si'arch ])recedcnt8, and draw u]) reasons to be 
otfcrcd at a conference, by way of protest ; but, on 
tin: very next day, William went dowm to the 
i.onls, and, having witnessed the passing of the 
act of grace in the usual fonn,''^ put an end to the 
session. 

'Pwelvc days after the prorogation William left 
London for Ireland; and on the 14th of June he 
landed at Belfast with a force not very consider- 
alilc in point of number, but perfect in discipline, 
a])i)ointment, spirit, and devotion to his cause. It 
included English, Scots, Dutch, Danes, and French ; 
and, when it was joined to Sclioml)erg’s forces 
and the Protestant vohinteers that tiocked in from 
various parts of Ireland, it made up an army of 
.‘30, 000 men. In the ten months that Sclnmiberg 
had held the chief command little had been done 
Inwards the reduction of that unha])py island. On 
lii.s first landing he took Belfast, Carrickfergus, 
Newry, and Dundalk ; but at the latter place he 
,was brtJright to a stand by De Rosen, and about the 
middle of September James came up in person 
with the remainder of his army, and obliged the 
old mar.dinl to intrench himself at and round about 
Dundalk. The Jacobites (-ndeavoured to force 

* All .'irl ot';!riii’i‘ or )ii>riliiii l^ )i\ tlic kin*.’ Iiolnri' it is siili- 

iiiitti'il III 111!' |itirli:iiiiiMil : iiiiil. haxiiij.' tlnis rivcivctl tin- roy.il iissnil 
III It. llrsi Mniju, U |iiis.'.i‘il liy tlii' of tin' ]iailiami<nt siiyin);, not 
Iniiii lilt- kiiii; to till' |iiirli.'iiiii'iit. Iiiit I'riini l)it> |Kirliiinii'nt to the kill!;, 
" 1,1'. pi'i'liits, .l•i!;||l•l|r.,l■t ('oiiituoii>,i'it I'M ^iri'M'ul piirlianiont luisi'm- 
lili i"., .‘Ill inuii ill' touts VOS iiiitii's Kiilijis'ts, wnii'niont tn's Iminbli'- 
iiii'iil Milri' iiuiji'.ti'i cl jirii'iit H nil'll Mins ilimiii'i' I'll siiiiti' Imiui'Vu' 
1-1 loiii’iir." (Till' |iri'liiti‘s, I.orii., iiml (smiiiions, in tills )iri>.i‘iit 
|iailiiiiiii'iii jis.s'mlili.il, ill till' iiiimi' of fill sour otlu'r sulijifts, iiionI 
liiiiiilih lliiiiik your miiii'stv , atiil finis to (iiul to firaiit you in hi'nltli 
anil ui'iiltli lini!; to liy.) 'Tlii> iiii iN Uot in tlii* form of a i-oinmoti 
■'t.iiiiii'; till' jiri'si'iit. foV iiistaiii'i'. lii'»riii'.— “TIu' kiim luiil i|ui*i'u's 
iiio't I'xi'i'lli'nt iiiiiji'stii's, takini; into tlu'ir m'rioiis ronsiiU'iation.Jkr., 
ari' Mi'll fili-am'il ami I'onli'lili'il tllilt it la* I'liiictiHl hy nuthurity til' tins 
l>ii|'.i'iit |iiirlUmi'm, ami In' it l•Uilr•1l■(l liy nutliorit} of tlu' satin'.” Kr. 
It i" iii'i'iiliar itlso til such u hill Ihat it is only rend oiicc in carh 
lliiiisc, ami that. althuuKh it niiiv he iv|is'ti'il. it cannot la- uiiicmU'il. 
Tl jiii'si'ni act of uracc ss'as far too cood ami mild to W the art of 
faction or jMirty . M atis , Iwth Whi!:!i and Tories, of Uiom' » ho had 
il lor it in |iiirli:imcnl, critirised it atterMards Mithoul mercy. 
Til I ultra Whij;, I,iird Dclaincrc OtoM Marlof Warrins,'toii),whohad 
liccn ciiL'a"cil Milli Shiil’tcHlmry.Mith Kussi'll.Mith .Vlj;cmon Sydney, 
"illi Mnnnionlli— Mho had In'cii imtilicali'il in every movement and 
i'inili'i|i>rae\— coiiifihiineil hitterly of this •' free fianhniM’ithoiit regard 
t" |•^clll]lhlry insliee, for those lieiisoiis iiml ninniers, ami other high 
criiiii.. |.|iiiiniitled heforc the llevolntioii.'' He said that hi-, ninjesty 
liiiil hi'cii du|ieil hy the Tnrii'., mIio “ not only deceived the king ill 
llie gieat forfcitiiri'H atid tines tlial ought in .justu'e to h,ive l«inie 
fiart of the charge of his exfieditioii hllher; tint Iwd set all 
party at h'list n|M>n even ground with the most iiiiioeeiit siif 
Icrei, for their I'ounlry. to Ik' jireferred to all sorts of magistracies 
aiiil aiithorilies, and saved from making refiaration to niullitiides, 
"•I'lm they had omiressed, under colour of authority, in the tno last 
’■''i"iis.'' Ills lordshiii. Mini, ill settling this revolution. Mould have 
'SIM 11 llic si'eds of severiit Olliers, hy driving one-half of the country 
t'l dcsfieriitioii, says that he had heanl manv of the 'I’ories liiiigh at 
the Mc.ikiiess iiiiil credulity of the king, and at the formal eseeplion 
el till, thirty-one persons that were not the greatest eriniiunU; that 
tiiiii' sliowed Unit all those iktsoiis mIio did not emluirk in after re 
I'clliiuis Mere in fuel ndmUted into the indemnity. " Xo priH'e.ss.” 
^■ivs his lordNlii)), Miih a horror which we eiinm'it slinre with him, 

‘ 'las issued uguin.st any ofUii'ui, not a is'iiny of tlieir estali's. nor 
eiic liiiir of their heads I’liith In'cn tnnehed ; and si'veral of them have 
c'cii since Sill in the IUiunv' of J.ords iw our legislalor..."— /Mfwirtwf 
‘ii'iuiri/. 

•*>1 the other hand, the Jneohites enmidaiui'd that, while King 
1 liail heen iiuitlslied in the extreme, Uie men hy whose iidviee 
’"‘'I itiiiiistry he hiid%rted were allowed to fiuss scot-frei'. “ These 
' lay , lit least some of them. M ere not only siiffereil to I'scajic 
T"“J''''“irtd. hut Mere highly preferred and rewiirdisl, even hy yimr 
keed King William; llinii wliieh I ehaUengo any one to give an iii- 
Maiice eitin.r of greater iiiiipiity or deeper liypocrisy,”— i/iu/ojae uf 
“‘f Ima, us iiuutud by Ualph. 


him to a battle, but they failed in their aftcmpls. 
On the 27th of September Schomberg wrote to^ 
William, that the best thing be could do was, to lie* 
there on the defensive ; and on the 1 2th of October he 
says in the same spirit — “ If your majesty was well 
informed of the state of our army mid that of our 
enemy, the nature of the country, and the situatimuif 
the tw'o CHm])s, I do not believe you would incline 
to risk an attack. If we do not succeed, your 
majesty’s army would be lost without resource. I 
make use of that term ; for I do not believe, if it 
was once put into disorder, tlnit it eonlil be re- 
established.”* On the otlier side, De Rosen 
wmihl not venture an attack u])oii Schomberg’s 
]M)8itions and entreiic.lmients, and, its the bad wea- 
ther set in. King James retired to Ardee and forti- 
fied himself there. Sehomberg’s forces hiy for 
the most ])art out u]»on cold wet ground, and suf- 
fered severely. t There were two or three insig- 
iiiticant affairs of outjiosts, anil Sligo was taken 
by the Catholics. On the 8th of November James 
returned to Dublin, after which Schomberg (piitleil 
his entrenchments and retired to better winter 
(piarters. In the beginning of February James’s 
natural son, the Duke of Berwick, wlio hiul soint' 
of the (puililies of a good soldier, made an attack 
U))on tlic advanced position of Schomberg a1 Bcl- 
turbet, but he was worsted and nearly killed in the 
action, having his horse shot under him. in the 
monlb of May, Chiirlemont, a place of great 
strcngtli, whicli had been bravely defended by Sir 
Teague O’Regan, was forced by famine to surren- 
der to the Protestants. And by this time tlu* 
English fleet, which had been so iong skulking or 
retreating before the Freueh, began to do sume- 
tliing: they scoured St. (leorgc’s Channel, car- 
ried jH'ovisions to Sehomberg’s half-famislied 
troops, and look tlie only man-of-war James had 
out of the very road of Dublin, where il lay at 
anchor. “ But,” in the wortis of the Jacobite 
memoir of that king’s life, “these misfortunes at 
home were nothing in eomjiarison to the disap- 
jmintment he met with from the court of France, 
wlience all lu)])e of succour was to come : there 
Avas no endeavours nor industry wanting in the 
tpieen to re])resent tlu; necessity of transporting 
the Irish army into England, and making that 
thi; seat of war, where it was hoped the eoii- 
jtmetiou of the king’s friends would soou so 
augment his force, as to make the English 
weary of resisting God and their duty, when 
they found the miseries of war brought to their 
oAvn tloors; liesides the incapacity Ireland was 
in of maintaining such an army, as would hi' 
necessary to oppose the mighty force England w as 
])rejMiring to send over. This seemed strange to 
some people, considering how ])lcntiful a country 
IrehuKlis; but the enemy was master of all Clsler, 

• Dnlrymplp; Appi'iiiUx. 

t " IIw army m'iw Krittvoiiiily nlHii'tiHl vvitti tlio I'tiuntry’.'^ ili.-ii'iisi'. 
and «i ovorrun vvitli lii'i', that \ ast uiinihi'rs of tlii'iu dii'd ; I'lpi'cially* 
Ilh« Kngliiih, not only coninion mrii, lull oflii'iTs. us Mr. Whiirluii, 
wm to the lord of tliutnanii'. Sir KilMiird Dirriiia, Sir lli'iiiv In 
Kiil'tliy, Gore BaTTintaoii, Sir (•i'or»o KrM’in. and others ; Sir(^eor^[^■ 
Hewitt, Lord Droghudairli, Lord Uoncommous, and otliers, Merc very 
ill.'’->ii)/« ij/' Jafflcu. 
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and the Catholics, who quitted it upon Schom- 
berg’s landing, brought such prodigious flocks of 
' cattle with them as ate up the greatest part of the 
grass and meadows of tlic other jiroviiiecs, and 
destroyed even a great share of the corn too : the 
county of Louth, the best coni country in Ireland, 
together with that of Meath, Leitrim, and Sligo, 
were ruined with incursions ; the great stocks of 
cattle, sheep, &c., being in the hands of Protest- 
• ants, and niaiiy of them flying into England, they 
had been embezzled, and those that stayed were 
ruined in great measure by the Rapparecs ; this 
brought such scarcity, that there was neither corn 
nor meal to feed the army any considerable time, 
no cloth to clothe them, nor leather for shoes or 
saddles, and the brass money put an absolute stop 
to importation ; so that the army must eitlier be 
transported out of Ireland, or all necessaries for 
its subsistence imported from France, as also an 
additional number of troops pi oportionable to the 
vast preparations England was making: but tlic 
court of France seemed deaf to all these repre- 
sentations; the French olfieers and ambassadors 
in Ireland had sent such desponding relations from 
thence, that, though they could not but see the 
great advantage ol' such a diversion, yet the imjiro- 
liability of success made them averse from ven- 
turing moi’C succours than what was absolutely 
necessary to keeji the war alive.” 

This absolute dej)endcncy upon France shoivcd 
the hopelessness of James’s cause, luul ])rcvented 
many from joining it that were otherwise well dis- 
j)used towards him. The complaints, moreover, 
and the thn)wing of the w hole blame u])on France, 
are characteristic of the fallen king and his faction. 
Louis was, as wc have seen, in the greatest dilli- 
cultics himself, and to him the war in Ireland was, 
and could be, nothing but a tem])orary diversion. 
Yet he now sent over fiOOO men, some money, 
and some clothes for James’s army. De Rosen 
having retired in despair or disgust, these French 
troops were cntnistcd to the (Jount dc Lauzun, 
who, on his arrival in Ireland, assumed the chief 
command of the whole army. Lmizunhad sissisted 
and accompanied James’s (piccn in her flight from 
Whitehall, and had so recommended himself to 
her good graces, that Mary d’Este, “ not know- 
ing but he might be as great a general as he 
ailected to appear,” and “ ]ierhaps with a view of 
doing an agreeable thing to Madame de Main- 
tenon, in whose good esteem he wras at that time,” 
got him api)ointed to this command.* But Lauzun 
was incompetent and arrogiant ; he w’as constantly 
(piarrelling with the Irish, and he found the 
French oflicers weary of the hard service in Ire- 
land and c(nn])letely disheartened. According to 
the memoir, d’Avaux and these officers “gene- 
rally, instead of assisting the king in that ex- 
tremity, ])ulled each a different w'ay: nor were 

hey much afflicted in the bottom, to see things 

* Life of .liimes. — AcM-ordinj? to the s.mie iiutliorily, thouji'li llii* 
pleaseil ‘Loiiin’s iiiinlress, it ilispleiiseil bis (,Teat minister Lixivois. 
wiin WHS jealous of Lauzun, iiml who purposely thwarted him in 
Irelaliil. 


go SO ill, ^because it verified their accounts, and 
recommended their judgment : in fine, such were 
the w'ants, disunion, and dejection, that the king’s 
affairs looked like the primitive chaos.”* Even 
in this situation were James’s affairs when he was 
apprized that William had landed, and would soon 
be upon him. After various consultations and 
conflicting opinions, he resolved to advance as far 
as Dundalk to eat up the forage thereabout and 
preserve his own country behind him; and in 
pursuance of this ])lan he left Dublin on the 16th 
of June. U])on that day King William was at 
Belfast, attended by Ih-ince George of Denmark, 
the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Oxford, Scar- 
lawough, and Manchester, Mr. Boyle, and many 
otlier persons of note, civilians as well as military, 
Irish as well as English. The preceding day being 
Sunday, Dr. Rouse had preached before him, on 
the text, “Through faith they have subdued king- 
doms ;” u})on which occasion William had said, 
“ My chaplain has begun the camjiaign bravely.” 
Two or three days after, he told his officers tlial 
he did uot come there to let grass gryw under his 
feet ; and, moving forward to Loughbrittan, he 
reviewed his whole army, and found it ts^consist 
of 36,000 men, all in good order. From that 
point he marched towards New ry, and was so well 
])loased with the prosj)ect of the country, that he 
said to those about him, “ It is worth fighting 
for.”t In the mean while James had cncampccl 
behind the small river which runs into the sea at 
Dundalk, where he lay till the 23rd of June, when 
he fell back upon Ardcc. William, making a 
comj)ass, crossed the hills between Newry and 
Dundalk; and on bis ap\)roach on the 27th, 
.Tames retired from Ardcc to Duinlane, and on the 
28th to the left hank of llie river Boyne. On the 
29th James crossed the Bojiic and took up an ex- 
cellent ])osition on the right hank. On the 30th 
AYilliam reached the Boyne, and fomid his ene- 
mies encam])ed along the river in two strong 
lines, lie, however, resolved to force the jjassage 
on the morrow, and rode along the left hank to 
reconnoitre. While engaged in this service the 
enemy brought two field-pieces to bear upon him, 
and at the first shot they killed a man and two 
horses that were very near him. This ball was 
presently followed by another, that had like to 
put a period to William’s own life; for this 
second ball, having first grazed on the bank of the 
river, rising 6n ricochet^ slanted on the king’s 
right shoulder, took out a piece of his coat and 
tore the skin and flesh, and afterw ards broke the 
hcail of a gentleman’s pistol. Jjord Coniugshy 
rode up to liis majesty and clapped his handker- 
chief on the wound ; but William said coolly that 
it needed not — ^that the hall should have come 
nearer to «lo him harm. But the enemy on the 

* It M .'uIiIchI, — “ The queen, on the other hand, finding; her'soU- 
rihitiousHo fruitless, would huve pawned the rqf minder of her jewels 
to huy ueecssaries, she hnvinf,' si>nt ii f.n’ent sum of money iiit<i Ireland 
iilready, which had l)eeii raised that way, hut tlio kiiif; writ to her 
that the matter was now drawn too near a head to wail for supplies 
from swh inrthoils.’’ 

t lloger North. 
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opposite side of the river, seeing that he stooped 
ill his saddle, and that there was some disorder 
among those who attended him, joyfully concluded 
that he was killed, and this false report was con- 
veyed with wonderful rapidity to Dublin, from 
Dublin to Paris, and from Paris to every capital 
in Kurope.* The rapturous joy felt by his ene- 
mies, and the grief and despair of his friends, 
were alike tributes to the merits of William, 
or proofs of how much was considered to depend 
upon his person. In the mean time, having got 
his flesh-wound dressed, he continued on horse- 
back nearly the wliole of that day. About nine 
at night he called his oflieers together, and de- 
clared that he would pass the river on the morrow, 
lie gave orders that every soldier should be pro- 
vided with a good stock of ammunition, that all 
should be ready to march at break of day, and 
that every man should wear a green bough or 
sprig in his hat, tti distinguish him from the 
enemy, who wore pieces of white paper as cock- 

* In I’livi!!, wlierp Ihe hpwh of WilliHm’n ilontU amvert in tlie 
inidillo of till' night, tlicrtMvns woiuk'rfiil rc’iulincss in ri'ioirin": tho 
<'linri-li lioUx wrri! iubtiiutly xi'i ringing, nnd honfircs lit in the Rtrccto. 
Till- n»)!ri'!isionH of Louis \IV. had, hnwever, mo cooittd the religioux 
/.(•ill nf t’l' ultra-Ciitliolie courts of Miidrid and Vienini, that in those 
eHiiitils they niourued for the denlli of llie hert*lic. At Home the 
inlidlisenee of W’illinm l)ein!f Uilhsl nnd tlintof .Inines heinsdefeaW 
Mi'iun to liiivH nrrived to;tPther,niul Melfort wiis areiitly einliarrasnctl. 
On tlie lath of Aii({uiil ho wriles from Home to Jornes’s «iuceu:— 
“ All tlmt poneern, anxiety, joy, or four ean hrine ludn); on me 
nlmost «t onee, nt least by ii’enr siieeecding llts, your majesty rnnnot 
hliinie mc if I long tolH‘ heed of them by « full eonllrmiition of the 
suwesH in Ireland nnd the death of the'Prineo of Orange, thiit the 
king is safe, and your majesty oiiec ngaiii haupy in seeiri; and 

Imping 80 near n prospect of Whibdmll As soon as the eoii- 

llrmntion of this new ilcr(Nl, the I’rinee of Orange, his death shiill 
enm<>, all that is to lie cxpi'eted from this will be immedintcly done, 

and my longer stay here will lie needless It is imwissiblc to 

imagine the falsehoods spread ahrond liy the allies' mintsters here, 
who go through the town offeriiig great wugers that the French Imd 
greater losses at Floury than the allies, and that their fleet is totaily 
defeated, lint to ns, who are sure of the enntrury, it is some joy to 
see the menu shifts they are put to. Would to (iod we were ns sure 
of the usurper’s death and of tluvvietory in Ireland, of wliieh with 
the iitniosi imiwitiencc’we expeet the conflrmntion from Ireland— for 
from Versailles it seems to come directly enough liither. I have only 
the letters of the 17th July, so that I want those of tlic loUi of tlmt 
month, and those of the atth, and that, notwilhstaiiding others have 
got letters of that date, whieh brought tlie news of the total defeat in 
Ireland of the king’s forces, and his flight, wliicli had broken my 
heart if that of the death of Orange had not come hefore.”— Sir 
llcnrji Ellin't Cvlleetiun. 


ades. Tbe watchword of that night wasf “ West- 
minster;” and at about twelve o’clock William 
rode with torches quite through his army, lb* 
then retired to his tent in calm expectation of tlu' 
morrow. That day of slaughter soon dawned — it 
was the 1st of .Inly, and the weather was beauti- 
fully clear. The gmerale was heat in tlie earn]) 
before day, and as soon as the sun was up Scdiom- 
berg and General Douglas moved w ith the right 
wing towards Slane. The Irish, by a eorrcs])ond- 
ing movement, brought tlicir left wing to Slane, 
hut the English dashed into the river and forded it 
there. The wretched James liad already sent ofl’ 
his baggage and all his camion hut six towards 
Dublin; and his left wing, after a smart fight, re- 
treated before the hor.se, foot, and artillery of 
Douglas, who, with little loss, got a firm footing 
on the right hank of the Boyne. Nearly at the 
same time William made an attack on the ])ass at 
Old Bridge, and the Dnteh blue guards, hi’ating a 
march till they got to the water’s edge, went, in 
eight or ten abreast, and waded across with thi^ 
w’atcr above their girdles. When they got into tlie 
middle of the stream they were saluted with a 
terrible peal by the Irish, who had lined the 
houses, hedges, and breastworks on the other 
side; hut the Dutehmen went on, got a footing on 
the hank, formed in two lines, and soon drove the 
Irish from their intrenehments. The blue 
guards then, advancing into the open fields, were 
set upon furiously by the Irish horse; hut tlicy 
stood close and firm, and, as other regiments came 
up to their assistance, the Irish retired. At ano- 
ther point the Irish horse, who behaved very gal- 
lantly, drove a body of Danes and of Frcncli Pro- 
testants hack into the riviT. Old .Schnmherg, 
perceiving this disonler, and that tlie French Pro- 
testants were left much exposed and without a 
commander, passeil the river himself, in order to 
lead them. Pointing to the French Papists in 
James’s ranks, he exclaimed to his Huguenots, 
" Allons, Messieurs, voila vos persecutcurs ;” but 
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he lifid spurccly sfiid t he wonls when lie wjis slpin, 
being shot through the neck l)y a flying party of 
!Iames’s horse-giianls, or, “ ihrougli a fatal mis- 
take,” by some of liis own men* When James 
was already edging off to (lie Dublin road Wil- 
liam erossed llie river, and, drawing his sword, 
not. without pain, his arm being stiff from the 
wound he had reeeived the day before, he marched 
at th(> head of the Inniskilliners and Dutch guards 
towards ihe I'liemy’s centre, which, though some- 
what coMfnsed, Avas as yet unbroken. Once, if 
not twice, \) illium was driven back and jnit in 
imminent danger by the Irish horse and the 
rreneh troops of Lauzun; hnt the Inniskilliners 
])erformed most manfully, Sehomherg’s horse 
( iime up, General Ginckel made some brilliant 
eharg(;s; and, in the end, James’s army was 
beaten, right, left, and centre, and pushed off the 
field, .lames himself had got through the defile 
of Dideek with tbe vtm of Ids left wing, mid was 
inarching for Dublin vvitlmut any care for his 
rear; but T’yrconnel and Lauzun, with some 
horse and the French infantry, faced about and 
defended that ])ass till five of the six pieces of 
artillery and the broken regiments Avcrc got 
through. Jf the (‘on(|ucrors had been a little 
more active they might have made Janies a ])ri- 
soner in the ])ass. From Dnleck the Jacobites 
retreated in pretty good order to the Neal, another 
defile, the enemy following without pressing upon 
them at all, and at nightfall giving over the pursuit. 
But that panic fear whicli had seized the new 
troojis jiursued tlieiii still ; and as soon as it licgaii 
to grow dark the greater part of the Irish foot dis- 
persed, many of them having thrown down their 
arms and tieseiled before: lint the French still 
kept in a body and retreated in good order. 'J’lie 
Hying James got to Dublin that night, but he no 
longer considered himself safe there, and, travel- 
ling all night, he got to Dimcaimon about suurise, 
and there eniharked for J''rance Avitli a very slender 
rotimie. Attempts have been made to give a dif- 
ferent, e.oloiiriiig to his conduct ; hut a cool exa- 
mination of facts enforces the impression that he 
really ciidi-d as a coward the enterprise which he 
had begun and conducted like a bloekhead.t 

• Amither iifconnt is, tliat Sfliomberg was “ said t(» Ih* killed li\ 
Sir Charles O’Tdiile, ati lixempl of the guards, lu, lie was jKissing the 
ford.” — /.i/e Ilf .lamfs. 

+ On the 19lh of Viigusl we find Melfort writing to Mnry of Jiste: 
" Never was iiiiyluidy so tossed with eontrnry jiassions ns I liavn 
been since tin* time I heard of hi- iiiajesty’s arrival into Franw ; for 
Uien we had the fear that all was lo-t in 'Ireland, immediately after 
we had an excess of joy, to hear that Orange and Si-liomlM-rg were 
killed, and their troops beaten again. 'I'he rage to lie triumphed 
over by the Spaniards, who alllrni the I’rinee of Orange alwe, Irc- 
l.arid his," .Sfe. It appears, from thes<* interesting letters, that the 
joy of King VVilUam’s allies was extreme, and that a Te Deum was 
sung in the cathedral of Vienna for his vielorv on the Uoync. Mcl- 
fort lolil the pope, “ Tlie dilTcrenee of the spirit whieli actuates us, 
anil that of the House of Austria ! We were glad that Ohristmuity 
gained, though from those that fought against our enemies: whilst 
they sung the Ti: I>eum for the ehurch's having lost a kingdom, 
and a herelie's victory. But I hoped that God, in his good time, 
would put a stO)i to these impieties. His holiness askisl me if it was 
iiossibh* that any ealhedral had sung the Te Deum for Orange’s vie- 
Tory ; I told him that I had their own t»riiited new.s for it. at which 
liis hoiiiiess seemed hoiribly .si-audalised. Thus ended this audience, 
by which yoiir majesty will see liow far the warmth which iijipeared 
at the news of tlie usurper’s death it cooled now they think he u 
atme"—SirII. Ellis’s Collection. But the pliiiii trulli is, tliat William 


Tlie poor Irish, smarting under defeat, and for- 
getting other considerations, said, ^ with some 
humour, that if the English Avould only change kings 
with them they would he glad iu fight the battle 
of the Boyne over again. They and their French 
allies had lost about 1 500 men in the battle and 
retreat,, and among them some ])ersoiis of note, as 
Lord Dungan, the Earl of Carlingford, J’'itzgerald, 
Sir Neal O’Neal, the Marquis d’lloquineonr, 
Colonel Casanova, &c. Driven from the Boy ne, 
they resolved to make a stand on the Slumiion, 
where the sliuidard of .lames still floated ovi'r the, 
strong Avails of Athloiie and Ijinieriek. Drogheda, 
at the month of the Boyne, surrendered the day 
after his victory, and on the Urd of July t he Diik ■ 
of Ormond, with nine troops of horse, secured 
Diihliii for King William, who on tliedlh ninrclied 
that Avay with his whole army, and on the 8tli 
rode ill a triumjiliant manner into that cajiital, 
avIktc the Protestants, and for the same sort of 
reasons, were as joyful as the Papists had liecn 
the year before at the arrival of King James. Me 
Aveiit directly to the cathedral ehureh o^St. Patrick, 
now' again restored to the Protestant faith, and re- 
turned thanks for his victory. On tlie.r^tli he 
marched away A\'ith part of his army soutliAvard, 
detaehing (ieneral Douglas Avitli another body to 
besiege Athloiie. William reduced Waterford, 
Dungarvoii, and other jilaces in that neiglihour- 
liood Avithmil difficnily; hut Douglas Avas oliligcil 
to raise the siegi’ of Athlone by tlie inovcmenls of 
the hold and skilful Sarstield. Nor was William 
himself more successful Avhen he came to Liiiie- 
riek, Avhere the. Jaeohites had eonceiitraled tlu* 
mass of their forces, and were eommaiided or in- 
structed by I'niiich officer.s and engineers well 
skilled in the art Aif defending jilaccs. William 
invested Limerick on tlie 9th of August, lost ]iarl 
of his haltering train which w'as coming up on the 
lUh, got some great guns from Waterford on flic 
17th, and opened a breach; Avas repulsed from 
the hreach on the 18tli, with a narrow escape from 
a cannon-hall ; made fri-sli hallerics and advanei’d 
his trenches, breached the Avails in other places, 
and carried the covered way or counterscarp on 
the 2()tli ; hut, after effecting a lodgement, his men 
Avere again driven hack with great loss, and on 
the .‘iOfli he raised the siege to hasten hack to 
Kiiglaiul, Avhcrc his presence had been several 
times much Avarited. While he Avas fighting on 
the Boyne and Shannon, the French fleet had 
agreed to sail up the Thames, to give counteiianee 
and assistance to the Jacobites, who had engaged 

all alon)' had a Btroiu; party utnou^ thr* carOitiiils and jiriiifcs of tin* 
church, who ri!j,'arili!d him astlic best ally of their nllicK, thci'inpcrm 
aiid till! kinjf of Spain, who had hiicii so seriously injurmi iiud hiiini- 
liiitcd hy Louis XIV . Nay, Unit arro^iint sovereign, a few yours he 
fore, hiul insulUxl tho jiopc’s predi*eessnr, Alexander VII., in (lie 
midst of the holy city, in the very shadow of the once niiKlitv Va 
Ueuiuineonseqiicna* of some insult which hud In'im offered liy tin- 
popiihuxi of Homo to the Duke of Cveipiy. a French amhiiss'iidoi'. 
And, iH-sides, the ■{reat principle of till* papal emirt was to i heeK in 
Italy till* projfrifss of the Fn*ueli, who more tliainiiiee flattered ttiein- 
.<<i‘lvi!s witli Uu! ho|a.! of iMieoinin;; ma.stera of the entire Peninsiila. 
There are reasons lor ladievin^' that, wlieii tlie Prince of Drauxe eame 
over to exiMil his most Ciitholie father-in-law, he hnmj'ht some of the 
IKiiic’s money with him ft> help him iu that undertitkiug. 
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l.iMi’itii^K ; showiiii; a iM')rtinn of tlie Old Walln. 


Id rise in London, seize Queen Mkt}', and rc- 
jiroclaim the lef^itimute sovereis;n, who, on his 
part, hud ])roini8ed to leave the war in Ireland f<» 
lie managed hy his j^encrals, and to hasten to Lon- 
don with a part of his forces. A squadron of 
Kreneh galleys was to have lauded some troops at 
'lorhay, and then the whole French Heet united 
was to Inive jireventcd William’s return from Ire- 
land. Hut though the scheme was well laid, — 
though some of William’s naval commanders were 
ready to betray him, — atui though the Jjicobites in 
London plotted might and main,* the grand ])ro- 
ject fell tt) the ground because (among other rea- 
sons) the Freucli (leet eould not obtain or maintain 
ll»e mastery of the narrow seas, and because James 
would not trust himself among his English sub- 
jects. Hut, had it not heen for the Dutch fleet, 
tlu; hVeiich might have ridden in triumph in the 
'rinunes and Medway, even as the Dutch them- 
selves had done in the year 1()()7. On the 30th 
of June, the day before the battle of the Hoyne, 
eighty-two men of w ar, bearing the Kag of Ijouis, 
encountered an united fleet of Jinglish and Dutch 

* At. tliis moniunt, arrnrrtiu)! to niirii<-t, tlu- ' militia was rai-a'd. 
misjiitUmI ]iors<ni4 were smirial. :iu<l tlu; cry of tln> |h’OvIi' was so 
miicli in liivo\ir of tlio new siiMTiimeiit, that the .lacoliiti-s, all Hii"- 
laiiil (>\cr, were j{lail to koq) oat of Uii* way, k-st Uioy shoiilil he 
lorn to jiiiHTS. Oii the 1 tth of .luly, ii fortnight aftiT the fiKhl at 
llfachy Head, (jueen Mary issued" proclaiu.'itions for H])pTeheiidiii» 
till* earls of Liehlicld, Ayleslniry, and eiistlemaiu ; the lonis Mont- 
t'omi'ry, I'reston, and liellasis; Sir Kdwnrd Ilalw, Sir Kola-rt 11a- 
miltoii, and ten or twelve others, mostly olUcers. Our friend I’epys. 
'he amitsiue diarist, had heuu sent prisoner to the (Jafa* House on 
'he K.'illi of .luuft, upon an ar'eiisation, which we can ladiioe was 
'cry well founded, of haxiiif,' sent infurmaliun to the Freiudi aliout 
Ur* stutu ol' tUc uu\ y. 


ofi" Beachy Head. The Dutch, who were in the 
van, fought bravely, and were as bravely seconded 
by some of the English; hut the rest oi‘ the Eng- 
lish shirked the action as much as tlit'y possibly 
could. The Dutch lost two iulmirals and a consi- 
derable number of men, and were obliged lo sink 
several of their vessids, lo ])reveiit tlu'iv capture. 
The Englisli that engaged did not fare iinicli 
better, hut several ships under onr ling had neither 
given nor receited a single shot. The I'’r(‘nch, 
liowever, had suH'ered so much in the battle, which 
lasted from morning till evening, that thev were 
glad to .seek the shelter of tlieir own coast. It was 
sus]>ected that the EiiglisJi oflicer in eommand. 
Admiral Herbert, — now, tbroiigb ibe gratitude of 
William for services rendered at the Hevolutioii, 
Earl of Torrmgloii, —had gone back to tlie itilc- 
resls of King James, lie was aftenvards brought 
t<» trial and acquitted, being even praised bv some 
for his eautitm iuid pnideiiee in avoiding lighting 
at Bcaciiy Head, and so sparing the fleet.' Hut, 
whatever was the trim of liis ])oIities at this 
moment, it is proved beyond a doubt that suhsc- 
quoiitly he maintained a close eorrespondeiic'' with 
the courts of St. Germain and Versailles. 

_* Williiini, however, dismisiiieil him from liis .-ierviei', jirouioteil hi-J 
rival Kiiasell, unci would never iiKaiii admit llerhert iuln hi- pri' 
seni-i‘. LokI 'Nottinahfim, then tlu‘ only secretarv of 4iite. a-icvihril 
the misciirri.a(;c at Beaehy Head expressly to the" Ircaclierv of Ih'i 
la-rt, who was accused either of treachery or eowanliis’ le ilie wlioh-i 
Dutch fleet. On the 23nd of .luly a French stpiadron ((ot into'l'orha v , 
when* they lauded altout a thousand men, who liiirut a\inii;;e and 
some fwliiiia'-hoats, and then returned to the rest, w itli the iroiivietiou 
that tile ^leople in tlie West of liii^latid were not ;it all disjiosed ti^ 
rise lot King James, 
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U]i()n tlic departure of William from Ireland 
the t;ondiict of the war there fell to General Ginckel, 
who retired from before the well-defended walls of 
Limerick to (/lonmell. The Earl of Marlborough, 
thougli allied with the Princess Anne and a dis- 
affected ])art 3 ' that met at Sion House, and though 
regarded with suspieiou and dislike by William 
and his queen, was eager to have a share in the 
glory or the ^irofits of the Irish war ; and, by 
means whieli are not very clearly explained, he 
actually got tippointed to a command, and landed 
at Cork on the 21st of September, with about 
5000 Ihiglish troops, who were presciilly joined 
by about 4000 Danes, already in the country, 
under the command of the Duke of Wirteinburg. 
Marlborough’s mission was to take Cork and 
Kinsale, through which principally the Irish kejrt 
up tiieir communications Avith France; and this 
duty he performed comjdctely and witli alacrity, 
returning to England with triumph in little more 
than a mouth. The Duke of Grafton, one of 
Charles’s illegitimates, avIui had accompanied him 
to C(»rk, was killed at the siege of that jdacc. 
William, it is said, declared that he knew no man 
Avho had seen so little of war so fit to be a general 
as Marlborough ; but the English ])coplc Avere 
much more enthusiastic in the jTraise of the native 
hero, boasting that he had achieved more in one 
month than the king’s ])hlegmatic Dutch favourites 
had done in two campaigns.* 

After the departure of the luckless James the 
Irish Sind French quarrelled Avorse than before ; 
and, to make the confusion still more hopeless, 
the Irish themselves Avere split into tAVo or three 
factions. Louis XIV. recalled his tnaTps, and the 
Dtike of IJerAvick Avent over to I'Vance in disgust 
and des])air. On the approach of winter a great 
})art of the Avasted country Avas like a hell : famine 
and disease, violence, murder, and all the darkest 
crimes held a horrible jubilee. The expedition of 
James had ])roduced an amount of human misery 
Avhich l^as been rarely equalled in any other couii- 

* Ari hdc:t(‘(iti Cnxc, J.ii'cof MiirllAiruugli. 


try in modem times.* Tlte brave and TU;tivc Sars- 
field remained to carry on the war for James. 

On the 2nd of October William again met his 
parliament, having previously received congratu- 
lations on the STicccss of his arms from the city of 
Ijondon and from various other quarters. «-In his 
opening speech he said — “ That he had used his 
best endeavours to reduce Ireland into such a con- 
dition that it jnight be no longer a charge to Eng- 
land; and God hud blessed his endeavours Avith 
such success, that lie doubted not but he should 
have been fully jTossessed of that kingdom by this 
time, had lie been enabled to have gone into the 

• It will Ik* well to roni.irk at this pi.iiit tin- line of eouilni-t recom- 
meudeii hy hU nilvisi'rs, niut whieh woiiliL douljtiess hiixe hmi fol- 
lowed if Jiimeo hud proveil vietoriou*. AVlieu Melfort was under the 
happy iinpreiwiou that hln master hud siimvded in Ireland, and was 
alMut traiuferriiiK the war to KiiKland, he adxiNed winiu of the most 
.TlMoliite and odious measures that lind ever Iweii sugKe!.led T)y a Hri 
tisir minister. AUer sayiu;,' tliat the first ste])s on KiiKlish ^rroiimi 
would la! most dauKero'iis, and that all tlte rooks they liud before 
split upon innsl Ite mind<‘d, he add;: — “These riK'ks are olivioas. 
Besides thi> oaths and penal laws ii^rainst dissenters from tlie Cliiireh 
of KiiBhuid, there is the KlandiiiK army of foreigners, the power itf 
money, tlie «‘xnrhitant uNur|Ktlioiis of ]>arliumeut, the trial of hiKh 
treason and otliur crimes ii;;ninst the crown hy juries, the Habeas 
Coqms Act, and studi like, wliich, if not re^'ulateii more advaii 
ta|;<>ously for the crown or i|uiti> alKilislied, 1 can see no romforl. the 
kill)' can have of liis crown, or safety tlic suhjiTts can have from llicir 
own follies. There is a ^reat consulcrsition of formiii;,' thi‘ ]iarty the 
king wiii choosi! to govern liy, for by a iiuity a fuetioiis stiite must 
still Im! mastered; endeavouring to use all iTjiially in it Ikoii;; a eer- 
kiiii way to lose all. . . . This jMirty ou|;lit to la) of men of tried 
loyalty : for with our countrymen there is no trusting to new men 
mir to’probnhilities, so rorrupt our blooii is ^rown hy iterediUiry re 
la-lliou against Hod and the kiu;,'.” Tlie eourt was to lie coinimseil 
<.xe1iisively of those " Unit Ih> of the host blood, and prudeiilest. 
lionestest, and loyalist principles." "But. alaive all thiu»s," say. 
Melfort, " euru must In) had that sueli as ha\u been lu-tive iii the 
kiD|'’s service in his alisenee Im well rewardml, and all udvaiitaKci 
taken to punish such as liave Iwen the authors or promoters of thi* 
rebellion ; and if the kin|; Im (breed U> pardon, let it he as few of the 
roKiies os he cun, and with a watcdifiil eye over them, n‘memlu>riii ; 
tiiat Kint; David pardoned Sliimei at liis retiini to Jerusalem, hat 
took earc that he should sooner or later feel the smart of liis wicked 
ness the first failing he made. Such as are excepted, no pardon should 
ever be allow eil; and aiitonKst tliiw) should lie us many of those 
families wliere father and son Imtli are en;(a;(ed, or sueli ns hu\e 
iH’cn liereiliturily disloyal : for from such there is no more loyalty 1 1 
lie expected than Tension from the devils. It is not in their nature, 
and TelH‘llioii is like the sin of wihdierufl, ueitlicr can reiwiit.’’ 
Kucli were some of the precious remedies proiHised, such tlie bless 
ings intendcl for England if the con iiter-n> volution hud succeeded. 
And we shall soon find that neither time nor an increase of devolio.i 
made the exiled sovereign more scrupulous about promise-breaking : 
that, to help him in winning his way back, Jii^es issued proehiimi 
tions and manifestoes, which, upon his own avowal, he never meant 
to resiMKrt, intending, on the contrary, to take full vengeance iiisiu 
tlie nation which hud east him oil'. 
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field us soon as he should have done, and as was 
more especially necessary in Ireland, where the 
rains are so,, great and begin so early.” He then 
extolled the l>ravery of the army ; and, having said 
he had- asked no revenue for himself, but what he 
had readily subjected to be charged to the uses of 
the war, he added that he would “ command all 
the public aerounts to be laid before the House of 
Commons ; by which they would see that the real 
want of what was necessary beyond the funds 
given, and the not getting in due time that for 
which funds were assigned, had been the principal 
causes why the army was in so much arrear of 
their ])ay, and the stores both for the navy and 
the ordnance not supplied as they ought to be.” 
He told them tliat it was too plain from what the 
French had done, and w ere doing, that if the pre- 
sent war were not prosecuted with vigour, England 
would be in the greatest danger; tliat he would 
lay before the Commons a statement of what 
w ould be necessary for the proper supjiort of the 
licet and the army ; and that he must rccoiumcnd 
to their care the (dealing of his revenue, so as to 
enalile him to subsist and maintain the charges 
laid on the civil list. He assured them that the 
supjiort and success of the confederacy abroad, 
which was eijually meant to defend the liberties of 
England and the integrity of the continental states 
Irom the encroachments of the French, would 
absolutely depend upon the sjiced and vigour of 
the English jiarliament. Then, after noticing the 
general fidelity and affection of the jicoplc, he 
eoinjilained of the recent ill conduct of the fleet, 
which had committed the honour of the countrj\ 
Knowing that some party or parties would do 
their utmost to limit the sujiplics imd carry the 
attention of the Houses to other matters, lie said, 
m ctinclusion — “ Whosoever goes about to obstruct 
or divert your ajiplications to these matters, pre- 
ferably to all (ij;hcrs, can neither be my friend nor 
the kingdom’s.”^ 

The Commons forthwith voted that a sujiply 


should he given to their majesties for the entire 
reduction of Ireland, for securing the peace of this 
kingdom, and carrying on a vigorous war against 
France. They proposed that 1,000,000/. of this 
money should be raised upon the credit or by tliii 
sale of the estates forfeited in Ireland by those 
who bad taken up arms for King James. This, 
in effect, would have included the estates of all tlie 
Papists; and prudential and merciful objections 
were offered. The Commons, however, brought 
in a bill for attainting the persons that were or 
had been in rebellion either in England or Ireland, 
and for confiscating their estates and ujijilying 
them to the use of the war; with a clause for 
reserving a portion of the forfeitures for bis ma- 
jesty’s (lisjiosal. The Lords let this bill sleeji ; 
and, in spite of messages from the Commons, it 
was filially allowed to droji. On tlie 2.')th of’ 
November, after giving the royal assent to a hill 
for douhling the excise upon beer, ale, and other 
liquors, William, in a sjicceh to hotli Houses, 
declared his grateful sense of the readiness of the 
Commons in voting such large sujijilies, assuring 
them that he Avould see the money properly ajijilied 
to the uses for which it was intended. He told 
them that the posture of affairs abroad required 
his presence at the Hague before the end of the 
year, and that, consequently, he must desire them 
to expedite their further supplies, for no funds 
were left available for the support of the civil 
government, as the excise and all other brandies 
of the revenue had b(^en applied to other use.s. 
Tlie Commons made such dispatch that, by thii 
20lh of December, there was a hill ready for the 
rowl assent for granting certain duties ujion Fast 
India goods, wrought silks, and other merchan- 
dise; and another bill for increasing the duties 
upon wine, vinegar, and tobacco. Altogether the 
money voted for the support of the ordnance, of the 
army, which w’as to consist of 69,000 men, and 
of the fleet, with 28,000 seamen, amounted fo 
4,000,000/. — ^thc greatest sum that had,* as yet, 
been voted by an English jiarliament. IVojile 
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began iii? mediately to complain of the increase of 
taxation; but the inestimable benefit they were 
purchasing was worth tlu; money. In jiassing 
these bills, William told them that he could not 
long defer his voyage; and re])rc8cnted to the 
Commons, “ lhat if some annual juovision could 
be made for augmenting the nav^, and building 
some niiw men of war, it would be a very neces- 
sary (-are al that time, both for the honour and 
siifety of the nation.” The Commons presently 
voted 500, (too/, more for the building of new ships 
of war.* 

A.i). 1091. — On the 5th of January William 
took his leave of the parliament. In the course of 
his s])eeeh he said — “ I think it ]iro])er to Jissure 
you that 1 shall not make any grants of the for- 
feited lands in England or Ireland till there he 
another opportunity of settling that matter in ])ar- 
liament, in such manner as sliall he thought most 
expedient.” llis departure from this promise — 
which, however, he never broke to the extent re- 
presented by his enemies — was one of the worst 
steps taken by William, and one that caused him 
most trouble in the sequel. After the king had 
spoken, the Lord Chief Baron Atkins declared 
that it was his majesty’s ])leasurc that both Houses 
should adjourn till the Slst of March. Parliament 
adjourned accordingly ; and on the very next day, 
on the 6th of Jamiary, while the Londoners were 
enjoying the festivities of Christmas, William set 
off on his jouriKW. But the weather became most 
inclement ; a severe frost set in, with strong and 
contrary gales of wind, and when he had got as 
lar as Canterbury he was ol)lig(‘d to return. He 
remained at Kensington till the IGth, when he 
again set out in the midst of frost and snow. On 
the same day he embarked at Gravesend; and on 
the 18th, about noon, his convoy, consisting of 
twelve men-of-war and seven yachts, and having 
on board many persons of distinction, made (he 
Dutch coast, after a troublesome and dangerous 
voviige. That coast was ice-bound, and it was 
extremely dangerous to attem])t getting into j)ort 
with the large shii)s. But William, who always 
suffered exceedingly from sea-sickness, and whost; 
affairs were most urgent, would not be delayed. 
Heorderedachaloupcto begot ready, step])cd into 
it with the Duk(! of Ormontl, the Earl of Devon- 
shire, now lord steward <jf the household, the Lord 
Chainherlain Dorset, the Earl of Monmouth, his 
countryman and bosom friend, Bentinck, now Earl 
of Portland, and his other attached followers, 


* In the coiirMo oflliis year Uw I'.ail of Miirllioroiisli wrotn alfttcr 
to Kill}? William, wliili- cm tin- laiiitini'iit, wliii-li provcH that lie was 
already susjus'ti’d ol jicculation, and of that (■ii;?i>nie!i)i for money 
which was afterwards a most notorious and strikiii}? part of his cha- 
rimtev. “ You will jiardon me, sir." he writes to tho kiu}?. "that 
I take the liberty in sayin}? tliat I base been extreiiiuly fruttuci at a 
thiu}? that has been told me simi! yon went, wbieli is. that Sir John 
<iiiisi> should tell you that he knew by mereliauts, nheu I rarae out 
of Unlluud.lliat I left 30,000/. there, and that voiir majesty shoiilil 
answer him, that when yon eamc bark you nimld iniiiiire into it 
I do assun- you that there is not auytliiii;? true of what Sir Johii 
tiltiise has told you; and if your majesty lind that I had one sliillinB 
there before the fi&nii }?uiueas that I sent over by my Imnl I'ortlanil 
and afterwards 4700 to Sclnileiiber;?. J then be}? von to la-licvc me 
the least of men." (.See the letter, dated June I?', ItiOo, in Ualrvni- 
pie’s Aiipendix.) ' 


Messrs. Ouverquerque and Zuleystcin. The sailors 
hesitated to put off — his men of quality advised 
him to stay — ^Init William gave the word, and 
away they went in the open boat. Tlicy had been 
told by a fisherman that they were within a leiigut' 
and a half of Gorcc; hut either the fisherman 
misinformed them, or they mistook their way in a 
thick fog which jiresently surrounded tliem. The 
fog was soon made darker by the setting of the 
sun ; and all that cold night they pulled and heat 
among fioatiug ice ; and it w^ eight o’clock tin- 
next moniing before they reached Goree, half 
])crishcd with cold. On lh(‘ next day, William 
got to the neighbourhood of the Hague, when' he 
was waited U]J 01 i by tbe statcs-gencral, tlie stalo 
of Holland, the council, the public liodies, the 
foreign ministers, and an immense body of princes 
and confederates, who looked to him as their de- 
fender and chainiiion against the victorious and 
insulting French. Among these ])rinccs and [(oten- 
tates were the Electors of Bavaria and Branden- 
burg ; tbe Dukes of Zell and Wolfenbultel ; 
Prince Christian Louis of BrandcijJnirg ; the 
Landgrave of Hessc-Casscl ; Prince Waldcck ; the 
Prince of Nassau, stadtholder of Fricslaii l; tlie 
Princes of Nassau-Sarbmek, Na8,8an-Dilh*nl)iirg, 
and Nussau-ldstein ; tbe Duke-Administrator of 
Wirtemberg; the two Princes of Ans])ach; the 
Ijandgravc of Hcssc-Darmstadt, and bis brotliev, 
the Duke of Saxe-Eysenach ; I^rinec Philij) Pala- 
tine; the Duke of Zulsbacb ; the I’rince of Wir- 
teinberg ; the Duke of Courhmd ; the Prinee ot 
Aidialt-Zecrborst ; the Landgrave of Homberg ; 
three princes of Holstein- Beck ; the Duke of Hol- 
stein ; the Prince of Coinmcrci ; the Prince Palatine 
of BirkenfeU;'the. Princess of Nassuu-Frieshmd ; 
the i’rincess of Radzevill ; the Countess of Sois- 
sons ; the Princess of Saxc-Eysenach ; and others, 
attended by counts and barons far too numcnnis to 
name. William was no stage hero — no parading, 
dramatic prince : his manners were cold and retiring 
— ^his dress and personal bearing as simple us those 
of a ])lain Dutch or English gentlciuan; yet,thougli 
he was indifferent or averse to such pageantries, 
lie consented to make a triuniplial entrance into 
the Hague; and, on the 26th, the stadtholder- king 
rode under arches and through streets studded with 
inscriptions and hung with tapestry. The burghers 
in arms lined the way ; the windows and balconies 
wore crowded with the fairest faces the Seven Pro- 
vinces could show, and the very housetops were 
covered with spectators, who hailed him as “ Wil- 
liam the Conqueror.”* Before the cannon had 
done roaring, or the bonfires had burned them- 
selves out, William iiroceedcd to business ; and, 
in a day or two, the assembled princes, and the 
other members of the confederacy Tcpresentcd by 
their ambassadors, sat as a congress to provide for 
their own security and the general independence of 
Eurojie. While William had beeifc defeating the 
Jacobites and the French in Ireland, the Dutch 

• • Stiiti* of Eurnpo for Jiiuuury, lfi91 iiud ' A late Voyage to 
Uollaud,’ an cited by Bulith. < 
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;iiiil llieir allies, niicler the command of I’rince 
Waldcck, had been wastim? their time or misdi- 
recting their efforts on the Continent, ami the 
I’reiieh had gained a great victory over them at 
Fleurus, in Flanders, nearly at the same moment 
that William had won the battle of the Ihnme. 
The real head of the league, and life and soul of 
the confederacy, now told this congress that the 
iniinincnt danger wherein they were thrown suffi- 
ciently showed the errors they had committed; 
llial jnster and better measures must he instantly 
adopted without losing time in debate; that, in 
tin* cirenmstaiuics they were, in, they must ju't, not 
talk; that the French were masters of all the chief 
fortresses which had served as harriers, and would 
([uiekly possess themselves of the rest, if the spirit 
of division, slowness, and particular interests con- 
tinued any longer among them. In continnation. 
In? spoke broadly of the errors and vices which are 
inherent in every coalition of the sort; and which, 
in s))itc of all his efforts, and the accumulateci 
proofs of the fatal consequences, continued to vex 
him till his dying day. lie told them that all 
parties in the confederacy ought to be ])crsuaded 
that their respective interests w'cre comprised in 
the general one ; that the French were united, and 
were formidahl§ in that union ; that it was in vain 
to clamour and complain, or to trust to protests 
against their injustice ; that it w as not the resolu- 
tions upon paper of a diet or •congress, nor the 


hopes of some mm of fortune arising from frivo- 
lous foundations, hut soldiers, strong armies, and 
a prompt and sincere union among all the (■orc('s 
of all the allies that must do the w-ork, put a slop 
to the conquests of Ijouis, and snatch the lil)erty 
of Europe from his grasp. He ])lcdgcd hiinsidf 
to spare neither his credit and forces nor his own 
])erson, and promised to return in the spring at 
the head of an English army. His sjujcch gave 
courage to the <lcsponding, and ainoinc.ntary union 
to the contlicling clcmcnls of the coalition ; and 
the congress resolved that 222,000 men in all 
should take the field, and that no peace should he 
made with J^ouis until he had restored his con- 
quests, made rtqiaration, granted liberty of con- 
science to his iVoteslant subjects, and re-esta- 
hlishcd the states of the kingdom in their ancient 
liberties, and the parliaments in their mieienl 
and rightful authority.* Hut the French, who hud 
the jiow'cr of being so, were as active as William 
would have been. On the 5th of March, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Zell and a great train of 
princes and nobles, he left the Hague for Loo ; 
and on his way he learned that the French hail 
invested the cityof Mons. He immediately ordered 
all the Dutch troops that Avere in readiness to 
march into Flanders, and he soon after followcik 
in person. His great rival, Jjouis, aceoinpjini(;d 
by the dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, and tJie 

* Riilph.— IJoki’.— UuTiK't. 
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Duke of Chartres, arrived before Mous five days 
‘after the sie^c began, and the mass of the French 
army was rapidly and skilfully concentrated upon 
that point. The Duke of Savoy, who had joined 
the confederacy, and sent an ambassador into Eng- 
land to congratulate King William at the close of 
the preceding year, had undertaken to make a 
diversion in the south of France ; hut his move- 
ments had been anticipated : the French had be- 
sieged and taken his city of Nice; and some of 
the troops now collected in Flanders had been 
brought by rapid marches from the maritime 
Alps. An immense quantity of artillery was 
brought to bear uj)on the walls of Mons ; breaches 
were opened; a redoubt was carried sword in 
hand; the inhabitants threatened to rise against 
the garrison ; and the governor capitulated on the 
20th of April, before William could eollcct the 
Sj)ani8h troops in Flanders and his other dilatory 
allies. Indeed, the Spaniards had been so careless 
and slow that nothing wjis prepared for the ex])e- 
dition ; and, while the French had all the materiel 
of w’ar in the utmost abundance and j)crfection, 
William could nt)t find baggage-waggons or horses 
to draw his artillery. After the fall of Mons he 
hastened hack to J<lngland, Avhere more than one 
conspiracy against his government had been de- 
tected during his absence.* IJjton his arrival in 
London he regulated the mode in which the war 
in Ireland was to he ])rosecuted, got the English 
fleet to sea under the command of Admiral Rus- 
sell, and filled up, at last, the sees which were held 
to be vacated by the bishops that would not take 
the oaths to his government. Dr. Tillotson became 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and, generally speak- 
ing, the vacated bishojirics were filled with men 
superior in learning, morality, and decency to those 
who had displaced tliemsclves by refusing the oaths. 
But this fact did not, of course, moderate the com- 
plaints of the Nonjurors, who contrived to disturb 
and vex the queen, though they could never irritate 
William into a persecution. The celebrated Henry 
Dodwcll distinguished himself among these Non- 
jorors by his “ pervicacious humour.” “ Tliat 
Dodwcll,” said William, “wants me to put him in 


• Tlw' most imiMMlfttit of tlicsc coni(j)Lrncip» wn» hoatlpd by the 
.^ccatUli I.iiril IVston, whom Jamos, sinco his abtUoation, Imd rroab-il 
an KnKlish viscimiit iiiul sirratary of rtati*. In the jitoraHling month 
of Dufoniher, Unnliy, now Karl of (^aermarthun, reroivwl inUilli- 
(jeniift that a suspirious voswl, with scvaral Kontlomen ]iaii!H!ni(cr!i on 
Imard, was alxait to sail from the river to Krunec. TliU vosstd was 
boarded otf Gravesend, and in her hold were found my Lord 1‘restoii, 
Mr. Ashton, who had been in the liauwdKild of the lute quuen, and 
one Klliot. Ashton attempted to throw a bundla of papers ove.rlmard, 
but tliey were sceureil and found to enntiiln verytn'iwonablematUws. 
Tha roost ri'inarkable of the ]iapera was style’ll, “ Tlio llesultof a 
Conference between some lords and ({l■utlemen, Ixrtli Tories and 
Whi|{s, respeetini; the Mestoration of Kinit James:’’ which, liowevcr, 
was to is: brniiqht about (or so siiidtbe imper) “ without oiidanKcring 
the rrotesUnt rclicion,” See. Elliot made his |ieace. with the Koveni- 
ment by Itctrayini? his eonfederates; nr.nccordiiiRto another account, 
he was not tried because no rooiI evidem* could be procured against 
him. Lord Preston and Ashton were brouKht to trial at the Old 
llailey, were found ipiilty of a design to brini; in KinK James by 
means of French arms, Itc., and were Iwth eondmiied to die. Ash- 
ton washiinjred on the iHth of January (IfiSll, Imt I’reston, who is 
supimseil to have communicated many seeivts to the {;nveriiineiit, was 
respib^ and tlnally enlarged. By the discovery of this plot many 
persons o'f note were committed. The Earl of Clarendon, uncle to 
the queen, was sent with some others to a very short imprisonment in 
the Tower. Tlie Bishop of Ely. Mr. Gralwm, and some others, ab- 
sconded. j 


prison, but I will disappoint him.” By the 1st of 
May the king was again on his way to Holland, 
having further prorogued the parliament ; and, on 
the 2nd, he embarked at Harwich, under the con- 
voy of a strong squadron commanded by Admiral 
Rooke. Some English levies had already been 
sent over— others went with him; and he was 
attended by Ijord Sidney, secretary of stale, and 
the Earls of Marlborough and Portland. Ever 
since the beginning of the year Marlborough had 
been corresponding with King James, and the 
refiigecs at k. Germain, through Colonel Sackville 
and Mr. Bidkely, two of the numerous Jacobite 
agents, expressing in uiupialified terms his contri- 
tion for his past conduct, and his anxiety to make 
amends to his dethroned sovereign and benefactor. 
Together with his friend Godolphin he had made, 
and was actually making, communications of the 
state of ])ublic aflairs and domestic transactions 
in England: yet Marlborough was treated with 
every show of esteem and confidence by King 
William ; and, as soon as he was on the Continent, 
he attracted universal admiration by his talent for 
military affairs, although, through inevitable cir- 
cumstances, his operations were confined to hasten- 
ing the preparations and assembling and exercising 
the troojis of the confederation for the ensuing 
campaign.* It was jiretty ajijiarcnt that, notwith- 


• (‘oxf’s Mmoirsof John Diikonf MiirllmrouKb, willihis Orl»iii!il 
(JomwjMraileucp, pollpflnl from tlip famil) n'coriU at niriibrim.— 
KiuR JamoH liml ovon Im'pu assuri'il by liii Kcrvi't agents that Marlbo- 
roiiRli woiilil tlfsi-rl to him or to tbo Freni b with all tlip Eii)rlisli 
trooiis that won- in Klamlors. In Jamfs’s Mi'uioirs it hiiiil— •• Ni.- 
vi'rtli('b*ii8 tbo kinji fouml no plfocts from tbpKp mi);lit\ ]irnmNi>8, for 
bia majiMly, insintini; uijon bis olTi’r of brintiin!; o.i'-r tlio I'inKlish 
trooi)!i in Flanilors as tbi- Kreati-st si*r\ ico lii* roulil ilo him, lie exrnw'il 
himoelf, nnder pretenre Umt thtre uw same mistake in the messaye; 
tlial it would ruin all to make the troops eome over by pareels ; that 
hi* business wsis to (fain an altsolute power over tlieni, then to do ail 
the business at irare.” 

Andidenron Goxe tbinks that the Jaeobite agents exaircerated their 
sen iecK and deceived James by tellins him more than Marlboroii);li 
luid told them, and that all tliat MarllMirnuKh wanted was to secure 
an indemnity for liimself and friends in rase of a eomiter-revolution. 
Bnt this was all that many ntlier seoundrels wanted. The nrehiiranm 
is prolHibly riRlit in ids eonjwtnre, lluinKli assuredly obtuse in his 
moral finding iu pnssiiiR over tlie selllslmess and double treacbery of 
his hen) so very liRlitly as to leave it almost doubtful whether be 
seriously disapproves of ids eonduet. In tlie Memoirs of James, 
when! a letter is rited written by tliat unhappy sovereiRn on tlie 20tb 
of April b) bis former riivimrite, it is said—" However, as if he 
(Chnrridll, i. e. MarlborouRb ) laid merited Rrent malUirs, be Rrows 
uism the kin" (Jamrs) iu bis demands, for ids first request was only 
two lini-s under Ids hand, IhouRh not siRued, to testify tliat be woiilil 
extend Ids piinlon lo him, or any other, tlunieh the Rreatest offenders, 
viho by their future ladiaviour should Rive him iirnofs of their 

deserviiiR it, whieb he said would inlliience the 

Lady [tbe I’rineess Anne is here evidenllv meanl], 
iiud Olliers: tliis tbe kinR readilv eomidied with; Imt Ids 
oplM'd not there : when lie found the kinR so good natureil, 
quest was, that lie would please to write to ray Lord Uo- 
dolphin and assure him of foTRiveiiess too ; in whieh lettiT the queen 
nmst insert a few words likewise to testify her lieiiig reconciled lo 
him, null yrt at the same time to onler him to keep ids employments, 
to more servieeable, as was pretemieil [it seems he had wxm forgot 
Ins friend a senipiilosily, and tliat he made a conscienee of hetrnyin" 
Ids trust] ; HO ttmt, in line, they were to Is- jianlimed and in seciiriH 
in ejise the king returned, iind yet to suffer noUdiiR in the intorim, 
nortoglvo nny other proofii of theirsincerity.i»f;«*i! the king returned, 
timn taro words and emiity promises, which under pretence of heiti" 
suspected, or of doinR Rteatcr scrviii* afterwurils. there never wii". 
found a suitoble time to put the least of them in exccnlion However 
the king thought fit to taar with this sort of double dealing, and, 
m-cing him Iwgin to decline in the Prince of Orange's favour still 
hopeil he might do service in the end; so aeeeiited his exinises, and 
iHiiitiniiwl Ids eorresjiondenee from time lo time as long as lie lived, 
tlinuRb wiUi seam! any other effeel than to liAig im additional e.x 
wnsu upon him, by amioiuting persons in England to iwt mider his 
directions ; mid an additional trouble, from the continual coniplaiiits 
of tlie king's other friends, who, being of difl'erent religions, and 
having diflerent views, instead of uniting their force for the king's 
service, studied all they could to tliwurt each other's methods.’’ 


wif, my 
t^himddll, 
lonlsldp St 
his next re 
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sfantliiig their being on unfriendly terms with' 
nearly every country in Europe, and in open war 
with the Empire, Spain, Holland, Savoy, England, 
and even the pope, the French would still he very 
formidable enemies. William, at the head of about 
70,000 men, of various nations and various dispo- 
citions, advanced to the capital of Spanish Flanders, 
sovered Brussels, which was threatened by the 
main body of the French army under Marshal 
Luxembourg (Louis had returned to Versailles), 
forced that able general to retire, sent a detach- 
ment to the relief of Liege, which was threatened 
by Marshal Boufflers, and then advanced to the 
Sambre, and crossed that river, with the view of 
engaging Luxembourg in a pitched battle. But 
in those days general engagements were rare 
Ihings; and, except in sieges, soldiers consumed 
more shoe-leather than gunpowder. Luxembourg, 
wlio was outnumbered, but whose army was one 
consonant whole, while the anny of William was 
made up of many parts, and those so heterogeneous 
that they could scarcely be kept together, retreated 
and mantxmvred, marched and countermarched, 
and baffled every attempt to bring him to action. 
William gave up the command to the Prince of 
Wahhick, and retired to his hunting-seat at JjOO 
in Sc])tember, when(;c, after a fortnight’s diversion, 
he repaired to England. In other (piarters the 
success of the war was various. On tl»e Rhine, 
where the Elector of Saxony commanded for the 
allie.s, little or nxrihing was done ; in (kitalonia, the 
J''rcnch madti devastating incursion.s, but obtained 
no footing ; but on the side of Italy, and in Savoy, 
Marshal (jatinat gained many advtmtages — taking 
several towns — approaching within three leagues 
of Turin, the Duke of Savoy’s capital, and laying 
siege, to Coni, one of the strongest of his for- 
tresses. But here he was checked by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, w ho now began to display those 
(pialities which afterw ards made him the compa- 
nion and rival of Marlborough. William had just 
sent the duke a seasonable supply of money, and 
a few' troops under the command of Schomberg, 
son of the Marshal who had perished at the battle 
•)f the Boyne. Eugene, being, as it is said, advised 
tlicrcto by Schomberg, made a sudden march across 
tlifi mountains, forced the French to raise the siege, 
in which they had lost many men, and then, de- 
scending into the plain, retook Carmagiiola, and 
drove back Cutinat with .loss and shame. The 
Emperor Leopold, who Avas the nominal, as Wil- 
liam Avas the real, head of the league, w'as made 
easy on one of his frontiers by a sanguinary defeat 
given, nt Salankeman, on the Danube, to the Turks, 
Avho bad been excited to a new w-ar chiefly through 
I’rciich diplomacy.* 

^ But in Ireland the campaign had been decisWe. 
Early in June the Dutch general Ginckcl, rein- 
forced by some excellent troops from Scotland, 
and well supjxyed, through the vigilance of W^il- 
liam, Avith all the necessaries of war, took the 

• VoUairo, de Louis XIV.-Lifo of AA illiam, bv Df Foe.- 
Bumot.-Kaliilu— Coxi*. • 
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field, and on the 18th sat doAvn before AUdone, a 
very strong town divided into tAvo parts by the 
river Shannon, but connected by a bridge, which* 
was protecte^l by a fort. 'J’he part on the eastern 
hank, called the English toAvn, was carried Avith 
some slaughter, and Ginckel rushed onward to the 
bridge ; but the besieged had broken some of 
arches, the French officers had constructed a 
tfetc du pont, and there w'as no way acros-s 
except by fording the Shannon. After some fruit- 
less attempts upon the bridge, a council of Avar 
determined, on the 3()th, to try one of the fords, 
Avhich arc few, narrow, and dangerous. General 
Sarsficld, commanding the garrison, perceived the 
intention, and informed Monsieur St. Ruth, who Avas 
now commander-in-chief of the combined forces 
of French and Irish, that the enemy avlm-c going 
to ford the river. St. Ruth, avIio had been re- 
inforced with several good regiments frotrx France, 
and who lay in the neighbourhood, treated this 
intelligence with contempt, saying, “'riicy dare 
not do it, and T so near.” Sarsticld said, in a 
sadder tone, “ He does not knoAv the l^nglish.” 
On the folloAving morning the English grenadiers 
dashed into the Shunnun, and, locking their arms 
together, they waded twenty abreast across a ford, 
and in spite of a terrible fire of Avcll-managed 
artillery and musketry, and in the teeth of all 
other obstacles, they gained the o]>posite hank, 
established themselves firmly there, and drove the 
Irish from the head of the bridge. Planks were 
s«Mm laid over the broken arches, and the rest ol< 
the army crossed by the bridge or in rude j)on- 
toons. Ill less than an hour they Avere masters of 
the Irish town, Sarsfield running out at one side 
as Ginckcl entered at the other. St. Ruth, avIio 
had behaved like a confident blockhead, attempted 
to re-take the town, but, after losing men, he de- 
camped by night w ithout beat of drum, to take 
lip a strong ])Osition at Aghrim, in the midst of 
lulls and bogs. There be was attacked liy Ginckel 
on Sunday, the 12th of July. Tlic approaches, 
through morasses, were exceedingly difficult, and 
the Dutch horse and the English dragoons Avere 
repulsed at the jiass of Urachree; but, after a 
hard struggle, Epjiinger’s dragoons and my I.(ord 
Portland’s liursc gained grounck on the enemy’s 
left, and General Mnckay attacked their right. 
As they advanced they found the ditches strongly 
lined by Irish musketeers and the French and Irish 
horse advantageously posted on the spurs of the hills 
behind the musketeers. The Irish troops, both 
horse and foot, fought bravely, and in unusually 
good order ; but St. Ruth was obliged to strengthen 
iiis Avings, Avhich the English threatened to turn, 
and tlicn Ginckcl moved forward to attack his 
Aveakened centre. Ginckcl’s men advanced owr 
a red bog half a mile broad, sinking to the waist 
in mud and water ; and beyond this uncomfortahlii 
morass they had to ascend a liill, Avhere the Frencli 
and Irish took advantage of every hedge, of twR 
old Danish forts, and oJ' the old castle of Aglirini, 
which kept up a hot fire. The English centre, 
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after suffering severely, were forced hack to the 
edge of the red hog. St. Ruth exclaimed, “ Nour 
‘ will I drive these English hack to the gates of 
Duhlin.” But the Frenchman again miscal- 
culated : the English rallied almost instantly, and, 
being reinforced with some fresh men, charged the 
pursuing Irish, and drove them up the hills. At 
the same time the advancing right w'iiig of the 
English drove still farther hack tlu: Irish left, and 
victory was scarcely doubtful, when St. Ruth was 
killed by a cannon hall. As soon as the French 
guards saw their general fall they moved oft’; they 
w'ere soon followed by the Irish horse ; and then 
the rest of the host fled to the toj) of Kilcommodon 
Hill. But the English pursued them, drove them 
from the heights, and committed a])itilc88 slaughter 
on the infantry. Four tliousand Irish fell on the 
field of battle, and nearly an equal number in the 
pursuit. The English counted about 1400 killed 
and wounded. In consequence of this victory 
Galway surrendered j hut Limerick, which had 
foiled King William in tlic ])receding year, stood 
another memorable siege, the garrison being vastly 
strengthened by Sarsfield, who conducted thither 
that part of King James’s army which survived 
and kept together after the fatal battle of Aghrim. 
Tyrconncl, wdio had returned from France, died 
in Limerick a few days after that battle; and 
Sarsfield, the bravest and ablest of James’s adhe- 
rents, commanded within those walls which now 
enclosed all the means and the hopes of the ])arty. 
Limerick was invested by Ginekcl on the 2()th of 
August, but it was not until the. 22nd of Sejrtem- 
ber, and after some terrible encounters, that the 
English wcrci able to open their trenches on both 
sides of the Shannon. Then, however, the garrison 
began to despair, and Sarsfield ])roposcd a surren- 
der upon conditions: on the 1st of October the 
articles Avere submitted 1o Ginckel and the lords 
justices, who signed them on the 3rd, and thus put 
an end to the Irish war. These articles of IJme- 
rick, whicli were so re])robated by the bigots of 
Protestantism and the men hungering and thirsting 
after forfeitures and confiscations, were highly ho- 
nourahle to King William, and were also, in a 
measure, an acknowledgment of the valour of the 
Iris!) |)eo])le. Jf nation of poltroons would not 
have obtained sueb favourable terms. By the first 
of thcseartieles it was agreed “That the Roman 
Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such privi- 
leges in the exercise of their religion as are con- 
sistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they did 
enjoy in the reign of King Charles IL; and their 
majesties, as soon as their affairs will permit them 
to summon a parliament in this kingdom, will 
endeavour to jirocure the said Roman Catholics 
such further security in that particular as may 
preserve them from any disturbance upon the ac- 
count of their said religion.” The second article 
gecured to all the inhabitants or residents of Lime- 
rick, or other places and garrisons then in pos- 
session of the Irish, and to all officers and soldiers 
then in arms under commission of King James in 
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the several counties of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, 
Cork, and Mayo, or in any of them, and all the | 
commissioned officers that belonged to the Irish 
regiments then in being that were not prisoners of 
war, or had not taken out protections, the enjoy- 
ment of all their estates, freeholds, inheritances, 
rights, titles, interests, privileges, and immunities 
which they held in the reign of Charles TL, free 
from all forfeitures or outlawries incurred by them, 
provided only they returned to their ohedienee to 
King William and Queen Mary, and took the oath 
of allegiance; and all persons comprehended in 
this article were to have and enjoy all their goods 
and chattels, real and personal ; their trades, ])r()- 
fessions, and callings, with free liberty to exercise 
their professions, trades, &c., as in the reign of 
King Charles IL, provided that nothing in this 
article should extend to restoring any forfeited 
])Crsoii then out of the kingdom, in France or else- 
where, exee])t only such as were eoniprised in 
another article. The sixtli article wisely fixed j 
limits for that war of litigation which must always | 
follow such revolutions, such sudden transfers of | 
pro])crty, and personal injuries and animosities. It : 
•leclared that — “ Whereas the present wars Inive ' 
drawn great violences on both parties, and that if j 
leave was given for bringing all sorts ol’ ])rivate 
actions, tlie animosities would jirobably continue 
that have been so long on foot, and the jmblic dis- 
turhanee made to last. ; for the quieting and set- 
tling, therefore, of the kingdom, and avoiding those 
inconveniences which would he the necessary con- 
sequence of the contrary, no jicrson or iiersons 
whatsoever, eomjiriscd in the foregoing articles, 
shall be sued, molested, or iinideaded at the suit 
of any party or jiarties wliatsocver, i'or any trcspns.s 
by tlicm committed, or for any arms, horses, 
money, goods, chattels, nierchandizes, or provisions 
whatsoever by them seized or taken during the 
time of the war.” The garrison of Limerick wen- 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war, 
with their arms and baggage, and either to embark 
for France or enter the. service of King William 
at their option. Of 14,000 or 15,000 Irish sol- 
diers, about 10,000 chose to embark for France, 
where they entered the service of Louis XIV., and 
became that gallant corps so constaiitly mentioned 
in the wars abroad as “The Irish brigade.”^ 
Ginckel Avas solemnly thanked by the English 
parliament for his services; and the titles of Baron 
Aghrim and Earl of Athlone A\'ere conferred upon 
him. But though the army of England had been 
so triumphant in Ireland, her fleet had scarcely 
done more under Russell than they had done the 
preceding year under Herbert, — and ])recisely for 
the same reason, or because the commander Avas 
lukewarm in the cause, and actually corresponding 
Avith the court of St. Germain. Russell, during 
his long cruise, scarcely fired a shot;t and the 

• Raliih.- Lrliind. 

+ Sjcnkiu;; of lh« proreding yi>ar, Itiirnet sjiys “ But, if we lo-l 
few or our seamen in ungiigeineiits, we lost n great many by reason of 
the had nictmlling. Sotn|! exe\ised tliia beeause it was so late in tin- 
year iMifori! fiinds^wpre miide for it; lehile, others tmfwted it to base 
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maritime trade of England was almost ruined by 
French privateers. 

William, who had reached Lomlon a few claj-s 
before, met his parliament on the 22nd of October. 
In his speech, after alluding to the success which 
had attended his arms in Ireland, he represented 
the propriety of taking care to pay the arrears of 
the army, and the necessity of still increasing the 
number both of his troops and ships. Votes »)f 
thanks were passed, and loyal addresses sent up; 
hut lliose who had been shut out of the “court pas- 
ture” got up a strong opposition to all the money 
bills, ntaking it their business to explore every 
method of rendering the possession of power un- 
easy to those who held it, under popular pretences, 
but with an eye to their own private advantage. 
Admiral Russell was called to account for his 
misdoings, or, rather, his non-doings; but lie 
threw the blame upon the Board of Admiralty and 
the commanders of the Butch fleet that sailed uith 
him; and such an artful cloud was raised that 
both the offender and the offence were lost sight 
of. The Commons complained loudly of the. 
al)uses and peculations of otlicers in the army, of 
commissaries, of men in office, and of the servants 
of the government generally ; they challenged the 
right of inspecting all ptiblic accounts whatsoever ; 
anti the party out of place had the. enthusiastic 
generosity to ])roposc that all the profits arising 
from any jilace in the gift of the croAvn, either 
by salary, ftie, or perijuisite, above and beyond 
.5i)0/. per annum, should be uii])lied to the charge 
of the. war, with an exception in favour of the 
Speaker of the Mouse of Commons, the commis- 
sioners of the great seal, the judges, ambassa- 
dors and ministers residing at foreign courts, 
and the officer? of the flet^t and army. It is 
senreely necessary to pause to ex])lain bow soon 
the wheels of this mighty move came to a dead- 
lock, or how it was demonstrated that the three 
kingdoms could not furnish persons disinterested 
enough to serve the public for .500/. a-year. On 
the (Uh of November it was unanimously resolved 
that a sup])]y should be granted to their majesties 
for the. carrying on a vigorous war against France ; 
and in jiassing the estimates of the navy they vtitcd 
1,. 575,898/. for that service, including ordnance 

vrnrtjres and worse j'l’lie s.inif w rilcr wiys Uiii Karl of 

. Torriufftou (A(\niiriil ilcrlx-rt) wiis ii man of ’jiloiiKiirc, iiiiil iliii 
I not make the haste that was neerasary. It is ealeiilalisl that from 
tile liOKinninff of the war iip to tlie month of NovemU’r, ni 92 . 
fifteen hundreil EnKlish lra<liii({ vessels, of the attKrefjale value of 
thiiM! millions sUn-liuii;, were taken by ttie enemy. In some instances 
it was oToved that the privateers, under Frenelt eolonrs, were 
eijiiilijM'd and jwrtly manned by Hiiglisti and Irish Jn<*oliites; and. 
trom the certainty with whieli thesi- ebrsairti poniieed ujkiii their ])rey, 
it lieeame an article of belief in the commen ial worlil that the Jneb 
l)ites at liome gave notice of tlie sailinic of tlie 1.101111111}; from F,ii};lisli 
ports, of their destiiiatinn, Ite. "llie eotirlusion of all,” says 
Kiimet, “was, Uussell eomphiimid of the ministry, piirtienlarly of 
ijie Earl of Nottiii|,'ham, and they complained no less of him; ami 
till' merchants complained of tlie Admiralty : lint they, in their own 
ilelenw., said tliut we liad not shijis nor seamen, lioth to furnish out 
■I !;reat fl«!t and at the ‘tame time to send out rouvoys for securing 
the trade." Hut Burnet knew not what we now know— Unit Biisstdl 
was rorr(.S]iondini; vdtli .lamas, and that the dettiroiied kin};’s adhe- 
lents Imasted tliat Admiral Delaval, Admiral KilliKrew, uud others 
•lependeil entirely upon the kiiij; (James), iKHJunsa tliey owed their 
lortuuesto him, and aximcted mom frtim him than from the I'rinee 
ot Oranee.— See a Memorial from James’s adherents to the French 
ministry in the Bupars piililished by Maephtrson. 


and the building one dry dock and two wet docks 
at Portsmontli, for such conveniences were, much, 
wanted. On the 16th of the same month they re- 
solved to carry the army to 64,924 men, exclusive 
of officers; luft, before fixing the sum, they debated 
long, and critically examined the estimates of the 
])aymaater, as also tlie proportion that should ‘be 
funiished out of the rcvi nue of Ireland ; and it was 
not until the 4th of .lauuary that tliey voted, 
ftir Ibc land forces, or the service of that year, 
1,93.5,787/. to be paid by Knglanil, and 165,000/. 
to be taken out of the revenue of Ireland. While 
the army estimates were under consideration they, 
however, dispatelied two other money bills, one 
imposing an additional excise upon beer, ale, &c. ; 
the other inijiosing a land-tax of two shillings in 
the pound. On giving the royal assent lo these 
two bills, which he ditl on the last day of Decem- 
ber, William thanked them in form, but said, “ I 
must tkke notify to you at the same time, with 
some trouble, that the new year is already come; 
while our jireparatioiis for it are not only more 
backward, but those of onr enemies, as we have 
reason j.o think, in greater forwardness than they 
were last year.” And he told the Commons that, 
the season being so far advanced, the session could 
not admit of a much longer continuance, and that, 
therefore, he imist recommend dispatidi in all their 
other hills. 

A.D. 1692. — A variety of hills were, rapidly 
passed by the Commons, but for the most part 
rejected by the Lords, who cxpressctl great dread 
of innovation. A bill for vesting tlie forfeited 
estates in England and Ireland in his majesty, to 
be ajiplied for the. use of the war, — an army hill, 
for strictly jirojiorlioning the pay to the real com- 
plement of men, — a hill for rethicing the rate of 
interest upon borrowed money, — and another for 
continuing the commissioners of public, accounts, 
were all lost in the Ujipcr Hoiise. Tliis led lo 
several stormy conferences between the I wo Houses. 
But the Commons carried their ])ouit about the 
commissitni of accounts, by tacking it to a poll-tax 
hill, by which all jicrsoiis except children, servants, 
ami jianpcrs were to pay a shilling every (juarter; 
every gentleman of .300/. a-yoar, twenty shillings 
a ijuarter ; every person worth 300/., ten shillings ; 
every hcncliccd elergyinan or teacher worth 80/. 
H-year, twenty shillings; every lord of jiarliamcnt, 
id/. ; ami Nonjnrors double. Two things arc here 
made apparent. — the great expensivctiess of a con- 
tinental war, and the unskilfulness of the legisla- 
ture in the art of taxation. The very name of 
])oIl-tax had always been odious to the English 
jicople ; hut perhaps the unpopularity excited by 
it wjus the reason why many men in iiarliament 
voted for the bill. 

On the 29th of February the parliament was 
prorogued. In the interval between the proroga- 
tion and William’s departure for Hnllaml several 
important changes were made in eonrt ami cabi- 
net; and these changes were almost entirely in 
favour of the Tory party, or of the trimmers, .who 

• • F 2 
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could 1)S AVliigs and Tories by turns. The Earl 
, of Rochester, maternal uncle to Queen Mary and 
the head of the high-church party, Lord Ranelagh, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Sir lirlward Seymour, who 
had opposed the king in everything, were brought 
into the privy council, and the Earl of Pembroke 
was made lord privy seal. Pelham, a Whig, was 
turned out to make room for Mr. Montague, the 
ablest head of the Tory party. A damp fell upon 
the whole Whig party, and not a few were sud- 
denly converted into flaming Jacobites. But be- 
fore these a])pointments the Earl of Marlborough, 
M'ho called himself a Tory till the Whigs in the 
following reign afforded him the means of ac- 
quiring renown, and, what w'as dearer to him, 
enormous wealth, was suddenly disgraced and dis- 
missed from all his employments, and ])rohihitcd 
from appearing at court.* *• As the Princess Anne 
espoused the cause of the husband of her friend, 
and joined Lady Marlborough in styling William 
“ a monster,” “ a Dutch abortion,” &c., the bitter 
cjuarrel between her and her sister, the queen, 
which had begun with the new reign, b(!came irre- 
conc.ileable. An order was sent through the lord 
chamberlain, enjoining Lady Marlborough to re- 
move from the palace of Whitehall ; and thereupon 
Anne, disdaining to continue in the palace, removed 
to Sion Hill, a mansion lent to her by the Duke of 
Somerset, whence in a short time she repaired to 
Berkeley House, which became her ])crmanent re- 
sidence, and the resort of all who were friendly to 
the Marlboroughs and inimical to tlic court. Tliis 
coterie did not confmethemsclves to calling names ; 
they laboured with tongue and ])cn to augment the 
poi)ular discontents and the diflietdties of the go- 
vernment, and some of the chief of them intrigued 
with the exiled family and their agents. 

On the 5th of March William embarked for 
the continent, and was soon with the grand army 
of tlie confederacy, which was assembled near 
Louvain. On the 20th of May Louis XIV. joined 
the French army, which was still commanded by 

* who hated tlir man, say.i. without nuHcinif tho matter, 

*• Ford MarU)oroii|’h, liiMiten.nit-geui*ral of the kiiw'x army in Unu- 
land, ('eiillcmiiii of the hedehamlHT, &e., dismissed from all his 
charnes, military anil other, for his exeessive taking of brila's, eovel- 
onsnetM and extortion on nil oceasions from his inferior oflieers. 
Note, this was the lord who was entirely advanced by King James, 
and was tlio first who lietruyed and forsook his masti-r. lie was son 
r>f Sir Winston i'hurrhill of the Orenieloth.” Lord Hnsil Ilnmilton, 
in a letter to the Uiike of Hamilton, says “ Everylsiily make tlieir 
guesses what, are his crimes. Some say that he was endeavouring to 
breed division in the ni-my,'an<i to make himself the more, necessary, 
besides his endeavouring to make an ill (-orresjMmdenro iM’twixt the 

E ineess and the court, hut. evervbody have their diflerent thoughts; 
It this iieitig late yestenlay, all the niatti’r is not well known, hut I 
lieve a few days will bring all to light,” (Dalrymplc, Appendix.) 
It is amusing to oiiserve in what a very difl'ermt manner Marllm- 
roiigh's wife, nearly forty years after, nrebiiiits for the disgrace of her 
lonl. “ The king." she says, “ was pleased, without puhliely as- 
signing any particular reason, to remove my LordMarllamnigli from 
all his employments. Ills iiuijesty sent Lord Nottingham to tell 
him that he had no more occasion for Ids wnicc. lids event might 
pcrliaps 1 m' well enougli areoiinled for, by saying that l,ord I’artland 
(llentinek) had ever a great prejudice to my l.onl Mnrllmrnngh, and 
that my LadyOrkney, then Mrs. VilUers (William’s favourite lady 
or mistress), though 1 hail never done her any injury, exix^ not 
making court to her, was my implacable enemy. Hut 1 think it b 
•lot to he iloulited, that the princi]ml cause of the king’s message 
was, the court's dislike that anybody should have so niueh interest 
with the princess ns 1 had, who would not implicitly oliey every 
command of the king and «iuecn. 1110 disgrace of my Lonl Mnrllio- 
Totigli, therefore, was designed us a step towards reiitoviiig me from 
obou^ Uer.”— Wa Account of the Cmduct, Use, 


Luxembourg, who had with him the celebrated 
Vauhan, the greatest military engineer of the time. 
On the 29th of May the French opened the trenches 
before Namur, which strong place surrendered on 
the 3l)th of June, William being imable to relieve 
it, through various causes.* Upon this disap- 
pointment William made an attempt to surprise 
Mons ; but his design was betrayed to the enemy, 
and Luxembourg, by a rapid movement, prevented 
its execution. After various manoeuvres, the 
French rested upon a strong position between Eii- 
ghicn and Steinkirk, covered by a wood and thick 
hedges, whii;h were traversed by narrow and intri- 
cate deliles. Ijouis, upon the surrender of Na- 
mur, had gone hack in triumph to Paris; but 
William now hoped to convert, his Te Dcum into 
a dirge. He perceived that the French Averc off 
their guard, relying upon the strength of tlieir 
position, and he resolved to attack them by ])uss- 
ing rapidly through tlic defiles. Ou Sunday, tlie 
24th of July, the Prince of W'iilemberg and Ge- 
neral Maekay led the English van through a deep 
defile Avhich terminated in a small plain on tlie 
enemy’s right wing. The atlvanec was made Avith 
admirable spirit and quickness ; an advanced guard 
Avere made prisoners ; a terrible onset threw half 
the French army into confusion, and Ibeir lines 
Avere broken. But Count Solmes, Avliose duty it 
was to support the first column of attack, remained 
inactiA’e, and behaved altogether in such a manner 
as to give credibility to the dislionouring reports 
Avhich Avere afterwards eireiilated about this Dutch 
olfioer.t liuxembourg Avas thus allowed time to 
rally his broken battalions, and then, advancing, 

• At first hi* was j)r(*\ i*iitc'(l by a rising of thn wiitrrs, which swi'jjt. 
nwiiy all till! hriilgcK on tin* river Mchaigni*; niid, by tin* time tin* 
wntiTK siiltsiili'il, till* I'Ycnuli had so fortilli'd nil tin; piisKcij to tlieir 
camp tH'forc Niimur, ns to tender an nttnek too dcsjKTiile. As soon 
as he had left England tile Jiieohites begun to cireuhite a long aiiil 
well-iwunetl declaration from King James, who offered a free ]iardon 
to all i*x«*]it the Duke of Urmoiul, tlie Marquess of Winehester, tin* 
Enrls of Sunderlimd, Danby, and Nottingham, the Lonls Delamere, 
AViltsliire, Ihileliester, I'ornliury, and llnnldaiie, the Itishop of St. 
.\8aph. Dr. Tillotson, Dr. Hurn’etphe historian), nlanit twelve oilier 
gentlemen who were named, the lisliermen and all others wlio had 
offered personal indignities to his majesty at Keversham, tlie judges 
and jiiry who had coiidemued iiis plotting' partisan, Asiitoii, &i-. in 
this list of iMTsons to la* excluded from the amnesty appear the names 
of John I.aird I'liiircliill (Marlliorougli) and of several otliers wiio 
were corn*sponding with James and plotting n>'aiiist AVilliam; hiU 
this was, no doubt, iiitemleil as a liliiiil. To omit the name of Mari- 
lairongh, who had done so much against liim, would have Ixien to 
proclaim to the world that he liou made his jM'aec witli liis old 
master. In the'moiith of April copies of a miicli more rcniarkahle 
document wen* circuliitcd. This was n letter from King James, 
written and directed in his own hand, to several memlwrs of the 
privy council, whom he summoned to he present attheucconchemenl 
of Ins wife. " AVliereiis,” said the letter, “ our royal predecessors 
used to call siieh of their privy council us could conveniently bn had, 
to be present nt the labour of their queens, and la; witnesses to the 
Iiirtli of their children, and wliereas we followed their exunqile nt 
the birth of our dearest son, the Prince of Wales, though even lliai, 
precaution was not enough to hinder ns from the mnlieious aspersion 
of those who were resolved to deprive ns of our roj’ol right, ttiiit we 
may not lie wanting to oiirsi*lves now it hath pleased Almighty God. 
Uie supporter of truth, to ^ive ns the hojaM of frirfhet issue, our 
dearest consort tlio queen la'ing big, and drawing near her time, w e 
have thonglit lit to retiuire such of our priv 7 council ns can possibly 
come to attend ns here ut St. Germains, to he witness nt our dearest 
consort the queen her laVmnr.” A free pass to go and ri>t.urn was 
promised by liis dearest brother, the most Christian king; bntvvc 
need searccly say that none availed themselves of it or undertook the 
journey. Letters to tlio some efleet were direi-ted to the Duchess of 
Somerset, the Duchess of Dcaufort, the Lad|- Derby, the Lady 
Mayoress of I^ndon, and many otliers who had Iwlouged to the old 
court or cabinet. 

+ It was said that he purposely saerlflced the English, whom he 
bated,— tliat lie kept baqk his own men, saying to those about liiuii 
" Let us see what sport these English bull-dogs wifr make us.'' 
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he attaclccd the Englisli on son)e l)rokcn ground, 
and in the midst of hedge-rows and ditches in 
Avhich they liad got engaged. William brought 
up in person a strong body of infantry, and an un- 
e(pial and most desperate fight was continued for 
nearly three hours, the English and French occa- 
sionally fighting with tlicir muskets muzzle to 
muzzle. In the end, William was obliged to re- 
treat before Luxembourg, who had been strength- 
ened by some fresh tn) 0 ])s brought up at a critical 
moment by Boufflers. I'hc retreat was cftectcd 
with excellent order, the English grenadiers cover- 
ing the rear, and the French infantry scarcely 
venturing near enough to fire a shot. The carnage 
on both sides was tremendous, amounting, it is 
said, to .'iOOO killed on the side' of the allies, and 
nearly as many on that of the French. The brave 
and devout Mackay, Sir Robert Douglas, and Ge- 
neral Sir John Lanier, fell in the thickest of the 
battle. There was still an observable want of 
strict discipline and proi)cr military training 
among them ; but the headlong intre]ndity which 
tlui British infantry displayed on this memorable 
day raised them and their country in the estima- 
tion of their foreign king. Though Luxembourg 
claimed a victory, he could not deny that he had 
sustained a ])erilou8 surjuise, and he was in no 
condition to follow u[» his advantages. Little or 
nothing was done in this campaign after the battle 
of Steinkirk ; but in the month of August a de- 
testable conspiracy against the life of William was 
discovered through the skill of one Lcefdale, a 
Dutchman. M. de Grandval, a captsvin of dra- 
goons in the French service was arrested at Eynd- 
hoven, and brought to trial before a military court, 
where he and one Dumont, his acconqdicc, con- 
fessed that King James, at St. Germain, in the 
presence of the (piecu, had engaged him to shoot 
King William. Dc Grandval was shot in the 
allied camp, and William proclaimed to the world 
the guilt of James and the connivance (tf liOuis,by 
publishing the confession of the hired assassin. 
Neither the court of St. Germain ntu that of Ver- 
sailles replied to the foul accusation, though great 
pains were afterw'ards taken to exculpate James, 
vho himself explicitly denied participation in any 
of the schemes which were repeatedly proposed to 
him for /iMnf/ William. But tlie weight of this 
royal denial and the arguments of the Jacobites 
fall to the ground before the documentary evidence 
Avhich has been produced in our own days from 
the friendly obscurity of the archives of Versailles ; 
and M. Mazure, by proving that James subse- 
fpiently employed cons])irators against the person 
of William, has made it more than probable that 
he had employed this Grandval, or at least sanc- 
tioned his foul attempt.* 

If l^rance had been victorious in the Low Coun- 
tries this year, she had felt the shame and the inis- 
' chief of foreign invasion on her own frontiers in 

* Note, Sur iiiu* Coi^iiiTKlion contre la Pcnionne dt- (luillannn* 

I. In Appendix to Hiirto - - - 

Urre. jat F. A, Jit Marne. 
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the south. The Duke of Savoy and Prinefi Eugene, 
accom])anied by Schomberg and liis small Ixidy oC 
English, rushed into Dauphin^, crossed the Du- 
rance, ttH)k several towns, levied large contribu- 
tions, burnt eighty chateaux and villages, threat- 
ened Grenoble, and even Lyons, the second city in 
the kingdom. On the ap])roach of winter llic 
Duke of Savoy was obliged to evacuate his con- 
quests, and retire to his own country ; but lie bad 
demonstrated that I’rancc could he invaded, and 
that Italians, Savoyards, and Englishmen could 
retaliate ujion the French the excesses they had 
committed, ]>articnlarlY in the Palatinate, when 
they were the invading party. But the great blow 
of the year was struck by Brilisli sailors. 

Shortly after the departure of William for the 
Continent, the French began to collect a large 
fleet of mcn-of-war and transports to carry over 
King James and a formidable army to the invasion 
of England, where the Jacobites were full of in- 
solent hope, and, encouraged by William’s nl)- 
sence, were plotting and combining with wonderful 
activity. In some of the northern counties where, 
the papists were numerous, considerable numbers 
of men were enlisted for the service of the de- 
throned king, who by the month of A])ril n^ached 
the ]K)rt of IjU Hogue, wliere he lay surrounded 
by a considerable army of French, Irish, and 
English refugees, all ready to emliark. At this 
dangerous crisis several avowed Jacobites, including 
Lord Middleton, the Lords Grillin and Duiimore, 
Sir John Fenwick, and Colonels Sliijgshy and 
Sackville were taken into custody; and on the 5th 
of May the Earl of Marlborough was suddenly 
arrested and conveyed to the Tower, on a charge 
of high treason. Warrants were also issued against 
the Earls of Hiiiitingdoii and Scarsdalc, and Dr. 
Sprat, bishop of Rochester. The Princess Anne 
herself cx])ecte«l to he put in durance ; and she 
had some grounds for this up])rcheiision, seeing 
that she had been making overtures to her de- 
throned father.’' 

On the same day that Marlborough was sent to 
the Tower, Admiral Russell set sail from the 
Downs in search of tlie French fleet at 1.4a Hogue. 
Olf Bcachy Head Russell was joined by the squa- 
drons of Carter and I)claval,who had been w’atch- 
ing the Frcncli ])()rts, and by a portion of the 
Dutch fleet ; so that altogether he was at the head 

• Aniif. it iipiKNirn, nrver wvoU-.ta her father till there was an ap- 
he must siiww’rt in his new enterprise nntl'reeover his 


WRrante that 

ioKt kinploaiK. Then ahe ileemcdittieeciwary lii avert the wratii' of 
the )>nreiit she hail aliamloneil. and expressed her eimecrn for his 
inisfnTtiin<>s, the sense of her own unhappiness, and iier loii),'-iioii- 

rislitHlw whes of redeinninB her fault by undoing nil that had Wn 
doiie.-Aee Aar »n f/,e JUcmmrs of James. Dalrvmple savs, 

Iwlilly, At lenKth all thinKS were settled : and tlie French kitii: cot 
assuruuees that the army would bo directed by MarllxirouKh; the 
fleet ly Hiissell, and a groat part of the ehurch bv the Princess 
Aniiiv And unon the evuleuee of the papers colUtteiri.y Dalrynuile 
and Masure, of the Stuart MSS., and of other doeunimts whieli haie 
1i«*n HUKcssivcIy brought to liglit, we may nlmost venture to sav tlial 
there somidhing very like an arrangement of this kind. It 
™ Admiral Hussell 

sixrndeiiee with the exiled king he had insisted nii terms ami eoii- 
el•HslmlsallftlVlMlrabletotlu■lit.ertiesol■bisc•ould uml wbieh. in 
iimi, iiJanw>8 had Ixien n*8Uired, and had obserreH them (which he 
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of ninety-nine men-of-war, the greatest force that 
had been seen in the Channel since the Spanish 
’Armada. On the 19th of May he discovered the 
French fleet off Ca])c Barflenr, bearing down upon 
him full sail. The l^Vcnch admiral, the Count de 
Tourvillc, who, it appears, did not know that 
Russell had effected his junction with the Dutch, 
and who had positive orders to engage tlic Eng- 
lish (it being calculated that many of the English 
officers were in the interest of James), kcjrt his 
course and actually engaged, though at long shots, 
with only sixty-three ships. The loose combat 
lasted from ten in the morning till five in the 
evening, when the French towed away with all 
their boats, and the English after them. At six 
there was a fresh engagement, but a fog fell, and 
under its cover the French made for the westward, 
favour(ul by a fresh gale. It appears either that 
Dc Tourvillc counted upon the superior sailing 
qualities of his ships, or that he still was ignorant 
of the amount of the force at sea against him, and 
from various causes, including treachery, perhaps, 
many ships of the allied fleet had neither come 
into battle nor hove in sight.''^ During the night 
there was a calm witli heavy fogs, which lasted 
nearly till noon of the following day, when the 
greater part of the V'rcnch fleet was seen about two 
leagues in advance of the English and Dutch, who 
pursued without any regard to order of battle, 
every ship in their van making the best of its 
way. But soon it grew' calm again, and all came 
to anchor on the coast, the pursued being still 
considerably in advance of the pursuers. But on 
the morning of the 2l8t there was a brisk breeze, 
if not a rough gale, and as the English and Dutch 
advanced they discovered part of the French fleet 
making into the “ Race of Alderney,” a narrow 
strait between the island of Alderney and that part 
of the French coast which forms the i)eniusula of 
Cotantin. That channel, though safe in calm 
weather, and deep enough for the passage of the 
lat^est ships, is very dangerous in stormy wea- 
ther, owing to irregular and conflicting currents. 
The Dutch and the blue squadron of the English, 

* Queen Miiry. wlio uiis »nverniu}; ihiririjj her Jiushand’s ulwetiee. 
Hiisiie<-te<l the Ihlelily (il nmny men in the fleet, but nlie Miavt-d wi1.li 
Hilmirable iiruileiiee. Aecoiiliiii; to .lames’* l)i(>i,'ra)ihy, “ It is more 
than prolmlile tlmt many oflleers *)1' the HiiKlish fleet, when they sut* 
liismost Ciiristiiiii uiaje.sty (KiiiK Louis) wiis in earliest, liegan to 
waver, at least the I’rineess of Oraii!;<* was wnsible of it ; and, si*em- 
injj by an ulVeeti'd (sern'rosity not to en^iiit what she could not remedy, 
had sent them word she reposeil an entire eouttdenee in their fidelity 
and *eal, anil tlmt she looked ujioii the eontrary reniorts os indiistn- 
onsly raised by her eneniie.s. This drew uti address flrom the fleet, 
wherein they deelared they would del'eiid with the utmost pt'ril of 
their lives their majesties’ lindmibted riKht, toBidher with tlie relipon 
and lilx^rttes of their eoiiiitry, against all foi'eii;n and ixipish invade.n 
whatsoever. That, though fH‘Thai» no more eotdinlly meant by many 
that signed it tlian uddriws usually were in those days, might, how- 
ever, erente BO mueh diffidence in those who intended well, as to pre- 
vent their venturing at what they might reiuinnably doiilit would he 
generally opposed by others ; nevertheless, the king had good hoiws 
of many of tlie offlwrs, particularly Carter, rear-iulmiral of llie blue, 
but endeavoured te have matters so ordered os not to depend upon so 
dubious a foundation, especially the faint assurances of Admiral 
Uussell himself, for be knew that fear alorn* would muke those mer- 
cenary souls his friends, and that nothing but tlie preimrutions where 
Jie was could produce that effi«et.” Acrording to lli-rtrand de Molle- 
ville, *• Tlie government was neipiainted with all thm* partieuian, 
partly by some agents of King .lames, who betrayed his cause, jiartly 
^ Admiral Curhtr liimself, who informed tlie queen that lie had 
lieen tampered with.”— L«(. This Admiral Carter was killed at an 
early part of the engagement by a chance shot. 


who pursued to the mouth of the Channel, hesi- 
tatetl about engaging in it, and finally stood off 
and let all the French ships that entered it escape.* 
Ft»r this Sir John Ashley, the admiral of the blue, 
was called to account in parliament, but was ho- 
nourably acquitted. Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-ad- 
miral of the red, who was foremost of the rest of 
the allied fleet that had kept their course without 
turning to the Race of Alderney, was more suc- 
cessful; for, off Cape dc Wick, near Cherbourg, 
he found dismasted or stranded De Tourville’s 
ship, the Solcil Royal, of 110 guns, the Admirable, 
t)f 102 guns, the Conqueraiit of 80 guns, and 
three smaller rates, and Delaval bunied and de- 
stroyed them all. Eighteen French ships of the 
line which had hauled for the Hogue, got safe in, 
between the forts de Lisset and dc la Hogue, and 
before Admiral Russell came up they had been 
allowed time to jirovidc for their defenee. The 
ships were drawn up as far upon the shallows as 
tides and cables could bring them, and so left 
aground with their broadsides to the enemy; 
]datforms and batteries, d fleiir de^Teau, were 
raised on shore and planted with all tlie artillery 
of the army intended for the invasion of England ; 
chaloupcs filled witli infantry were stationed among 
the shoals and along the hcaeli ; and upon the 
heights behind stood the whole army, with King 
James, the Duke of Berwick, the Marshal dc 
Bcllefonde, and other great otfieers. When Rus- 
sell discovered these dispositions he lay-to, and 
sent Vice-Admiral Rooke on the 22iid to attcmjit 
the destruction of the ships, 'riiis was the really 
brilliant part of the battle of La Hogue; anil 
most brilliantly was it pertbrmed. llooke advanced 
with some light frigates and nearly all the open 
boats of the fleet, the sliips of the line being un- 
able to approach on account of the shallow water. 
He stationed his frigates as near as he could, 
and then trusted to the men in the boats, who 
had only a general order to hoard and burn, 
and do the best they could. Tlie brave sailors 
pulled away and bandied nothing Imt their oars, 
while they were assailed by a terrible lire of shiji 
guns, camums, »md musketry both from shore 
and ships. But wlien they got alongside they 
threw away oars and muskets, and, with a tremen- 
dous huzza, with their cutlasses in their hands, 
tliey boarded, carried the ships, and iiointed their 
guns against the French chaloupes and their forts 
on shore. They burned six ships of tlie line that 
night ; and, renewing their attack on the following 
morning, they totally destroyed all the rest, toge 
ther with a number of transports and merchant- 
vessels. James witnessed all this destruction; 
and it is said that, in the heat of the fight, his 
nationality, or the force of habit, so far overcame 
fdl other considerations, that he exclaimed, invo- 
luntarily, “ See my brave English sailors !” While 
some of the sliips were Imrningfto the water’s 


V •» ‘"i-my-six 01 mom, wiiom if Ashlcv ) 

iwnueil by nil uiipearance he kad destroyed tliem, got inio 
MiUo 8 . 1 lioiigh amiivirt by parliament. Ashlev « nit aiiiuiti 
by tlic natjon, who blamed him severely. * * 
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eJge, some of their loaded gmis, which had not 
been discharged, went off and killed some of those 
who attended niion him. Janies then said, — 

“ Heaven fights against me!” and he retired, in 
utter hopelessness, to his tent, whence he soon 
repaired to St. Germain to his wife, Mary of Este, 
who, on the 28th of June, was delivered of a 
daughter.* He wrote to tlie abbot of the monks 
of La Trappe — “ We have not yet suffered enough 
for our sins — I mean myself and my subjects. . . 
You have left the world to work your salvation — 
happier those who can do it — ^those are the only 
people 1 envy.”t H'di spite of these pious 
declarations, James still longed after his earthly 
crown, and he continued to renew his efl'orts in 
every possible w’ay, for several years, though, after 
the battle of La Hogue, he never could have enter- 
tained a rational hope of success. To use the 
words of the writer of his Life — “ This hindered 
not a due attention to any occasion which 1‘rovi- 
den(;e might offer to the regaining his right. He 
knew how to reconcile the suffering with patience 
the ill succesjf of his endeavours with a due ]>crse- 
verance in them ; for this reason the late disap- 
jiointment hindered not a continuance of that 
corresjiondencG with his friends in England, who 
(especially before the business of La Hogue) were, 
or pretended to be, very numerous — not only 
})ersona of the greatest rank, but even many who 
were in actual employment in the government.”| 
Twenty-four days after tlni victory, the Earl of 
Marlborough was liberated from the Tower. The 
ground of his arrest was this: — One Ib)bert 
Young, then a })risoner in Newgate for the non- 
payment of a fine, knowing something r)f the 
suspicions entertained by the government of King 
William, and of the parties who were Jacobites, 
lodged an information that there were treasonable 
papets secreted in the house of Bishop S})rat, at 
Bromley, in Kent. A search-warrant was issued, 
and, besides several letters bearing the signature 
of Marlborough, there was found an act of asso- 
ciation, Avhich bore the signatures of Marlborough, 

■ * " A wi'ck after the kiiiu Murnal IVoni I.ii llo^nie the queen was 
delivered of a j)rniei-s», whieh fiiive him at least some domestic «»m- 
fort. She WHS eliristened Louise Mary, the most Cliristiaii kiiii' 
iK'ine lier ifodfalhei, whieli eeremniiv was jK-rformed with (treat 
matruilleence and solemnity : and thougfi no one earae out of Kiigland, 
aoeordin" to the king’s mvitiitioii, however. ls*sides the ]irincess<«s 
and ehief ladies of the court of h’rnmv, the clmneidlor, the tlrst priui- 
deut of the parliament of Paris, the arehhbhop. Sec., the wife of the 
Danish amhassador, Madame Meereroon, ns a person on whosr* tes- 
timony tile people of Kngiand miglit reasonably rely, was presimt at 
the queen’s labour and delivery, and notwithstanding her aversmiess 
|to the king’s interest, could not reftise owning the lidieulmisness of 
tlmt false and malicious insinuation which had wrought him so niiich 
misehief, she being an eyewitness of tlie coiitrai7 herself.”— Afew. 

+ Idem. 

t What immediately follows is amusing from that qiiarbT, but it 
points elenriy enough to the clue to the intrigues of men like Mnrl- 
liorougli:— “ Perhaps it was not jturely a y.eal for the king’s restora- 
tion tlmt stuck so mueh with many of them, ns the prosjH’i-l they had 
of ail endless war and an unsettled government, till things run in 
their natural cliamiel again ; they saw the most Cliristinn king es- 
poused his maiesty’s;interest heartily, and the late suecess (barring 
that disaster lit sea) against tile united iKiwer of almost all Kiirois* 
showed what he was able to do, even while lie had such enemies to 
Struggle witli, and, by*onsc(iuence, liow mucli more, if that iunfe-* 
deracy sitould break asunder, wliicli, bi-iiig a ehuin of so many dif- 
ferent links, could not bo hojied would hold long together. Siiiei 
therefore, there was some appearance of their living foieed to 
duty, many of them thouglilit more rligible#to return voluufarili. 
and l)y olfering eerfiiin conditions to the king.” 


Searstlale, the bishop, Lord Curuhury, and Sip 
Basil Eirchrace, who, accordiug to tlitrdecd, under- • 
took to restore King James. As soon as he was 
in the Tower, Marlborough declared to the Earl 
of Devonshire that the ])apcrs w ere forged, and 
made use of only to keep him in prison. Young, 
the accuser, bore a had character; and, when he 
was confronted with Bishop Sprat, it was maile 
to apjiear that, having an extraortlinary talent in 
imitating hantlw ritings, ho liad forged all the letters, 
signatures, &c.* Upon this, the bishop anti the 
others implicated were disinissetl, with the excep- 
tion of Marlhorougli ; smd, after the tlefeat of the 
French fleet had dis8i]mted the idarin of invasion, 
Queen Mary and the government set free it nninher 
of noted Jacobites, who hail Iteen itnestetl as a 
measure of precaution, without any explicit eharge 
true or false. Though they did not deeliire the 
fiu;t, the government no tlonht knew, u])on other 
testimony than that of the papers fonml iit Brom- 
ley, that Marlhorongh was to he disiriistetl and 
feared. Yet his detention, after the release of the 
others, was very short; for, on the l.'ith of June, 
hcwius admitted to hail on the. sureties of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, the Mavtinoss of Ilalilax, the ^'al■l 
of Carherry, and Mr. Boyle. On the 23rd of 
June, however, his own name, and the names of 
two of his hail, Shrewshury and Halifax, were 
struck out of the list of ]n’ivy-coitncillors. At the 
beginning of Michaelmas term, Marlhorongh and 
his suret-ips applied for a discharge fKiin their 
recognizances; but the (toiirt of King’s Bench 
refused, and they were obliged to wait for the 
meeting of parliament. t 
King William returned from the (^nitinenl on 
the 19th of October, and was received liy the 
people with iicelamafioJis. The atrocious design 
of lUisassinalion had raised him wonderfully in the 
po]mlar affection. On the 4th of Novemher he 
opened the ])arliiimeiit in ])erson, in a gracious 
spcecli, in whieh there w as more warintli of feeling 
than he usnully displayed. At a very early iieriod 
<if the session, attention was drawn to the ease of 
those who hud been prisoners in the. Tow er. Mtirl- 
honmgh, Scsirsthile, and Hunlingdnn complained, 
in their places in t)ic House of Lords, ttf the treat- 
ment they had rcccivctl, and of the conduct of the 
judges wlio hud refiiseil to ilischarge them from 
their Imil, or bring them to trial, conformably to 
the Ilahcjts ftorpiis Act. Tlie Earl of Shrewsbury, 
one of Marlhorongh’s sureties, supjiorted the aj)- 
peal, and repre.sented Marlborough as ungratefnlly 

* Tin- l>in-hi"-s of MarllHiron^h says; " Soon afti-vtln- . 

(.\iiui-) "oiiiu to Sinn, a dreadful plot'brokv out. wlui h was said In 
liavi- Ins-u hid smui-wlierc, 1 don't know where, in a llowerpol ; amt 
my l.oni MarllH)ron({h was sent to the Tower. To enminit a peer (o 
]ins(ni it was neeessary there slionld be an aflidaiit from soniebodi of 
thetreason. My laittl Romney, therefore (that U, Sydney ).seerei!iry of 
state, hiul sent to one Volina, w-ho was tlnm in (jilol bir (lerinry anti 
ror('ery. and paid his tine, in order to mahi* him wh.-il lliej eall ti 
le-jal eiideiM-e. For, as the eonrt lawyei-s said, \ouni;, not'haiinn 
lost his ears, was an ineprinwhablii irilnen ■ 1 shall not dwell on the 
story of this fellow's villaiiy, the liishop of Koehester havini; ({iu-ij a 
full account of it in iiriiit.’’ — An Account of the Conduct, See. 'I'ln-re 
is no doubt of tlie inditt’erent charaeler of Young ; Imt w e are not in 
eliiied to Irelieve, exeiqit uimn hotter eiidener liat so hnnourabh 
and kind-hearted u man ns Sydney should Inr - Jed him on in tin' 
manner descrils-d by tin; unsernimloiis dnelie.-s. 

t Ralpl^— t’oxe. Life of Marlhorougli. 
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and unjftstly used. The debate was vehement and 
, prolonged. The House of Lords came to a reso- 
lution — “ That no peer shall be remanded to prison 
by the King’s Bench upon his api)earing before 
them by virtue of the Habeas Corpus Act, after 
having entered his jiraycr to be tried as the said 
ad directs, or kept under bail, unless there appear 
against him two w'itnesses upon oath, or in a capa- 
city to be sworn.” Tliey appointed a day to con- 
sider in wliat manner they should discharge the 
lords from their recognizances, but the king ter- 
minated the business by discharging them him- 
self, and the ministers were exonerated by a 
bill of indemnity. Marlborough renewed his 
intrigues with the agents of James, begging 
all the while employment from William, who, 
however, thought it not for the good of the ser-^ 
vice to intrust the command of any of his troops 
to him, and who would never employ liim until he 
was convinced that it was his interest io be faithful. 
Under a less magnanimous ])rince, and any govern- 
ment less controlled by the law, Marlborough 
would not have lived to be the hero of Blenheim, 
but would have perished on a scaffold. The other 
business of this session of ])arliamcnt was exceed- 
ingly interesting. The w'ur of parlies was carried 
on with great acrimony. The Tories atUmijJted to 
ruin the Whig admiral, Russell, who, us was sup- 
posed by many that were of neither faction, had 
nut dune all that he ought in the battle of I^ 
Hogu(! ; and the Whigs attempted to unseat the 
Tory secretary of state, Lord Nottingham. The 
Whigs had the. a<lvantage in the House of Com- 
mons, which declared that Admiral Russell had 
behaved with lidclity, courage, and condiul : but 
the Tories prevailed in the Lords ; and the king, 
who had been offended by several things in the 
debate, and who very possibly knew something of 
Russell’s intercourse with the court of St. Ger- 
main, dismissed the AVhig admiral and retained 
the Tory secretary.* 

The Whig majority in the Commons, on the 1.3th 
of December, ordered a bill to be brought in which 
made the peojilc wonder, for nine days or a little 
more, at the disinterestedness of the out-of-jdace 
patriots. It proposed nothing less than the banishing 
all the servants of the crown from the House of Com- 
mons. It was entitled, “ A Bill touching free and 
impartial proceedings in Parliament,” and its sub- 
stance was, that all members of the House should 
be held iucai)able of i)laces of trust or profit under 
the crown ; and that any member that accepted a 
place should, by the fact, lose his scat, and be barred 
from any re-election. And, strange as it may api)ear, 
this bill actually passed, with little or no difficulty, 

• Wc havp Baiil that Admiral Uusscll was not allo;;<'thor a bcIQsIi 
man. lint this must lx* taken comimrativoly. There are iiapers tltat 
tell strongly atfuinst his disinterestedness. In a l(•ttRr addressed to 
the king, and dated the lOtli of May, lOiil, Itiissell L-uin]iluined of 
ill usage, and reprouehed his sovereign for not having added to his 
tipimiiitments, which at that moment In* confesses were not under 
I.KIUO/. a-year. He also complains grievously of ins sisters being left 
without one pimsion, and of nis brother, a licutenant-eolonel of horse, 
hidog “forced to quit the service, and seek a subsistence by marrying 
an old widow." “These tilings," adds Hiissell, “have given me 
great mortification, that yon are pleased to show tlie world niy family 
is less de8cr^-iug of your Ihvours titan olh!xs,"'^J)atrymplv^si^dix. 


in a house that was unusually full of military officers 
and placemen.* It was carried up to the Lords 
on the 22nd of December, while the supplies were 
yet depending, and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the court party, it was there committed by a 
majority of nine. In the committee it was still 
triumphant; and even on the report forty-two peers 
voted for it and only forty against it ; but the scale 
w'as turned by the proxies, of which the court had 
seven and the opposition only three ; so that the 
bill, for the present, was rejected by a majority of 
two. The ministers considered this an escajie 
rather than a victory ; and their opponents, includ- 
ing the Princess Anne’s husband, Marlliorough 
(who was absolutely pining for place), the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the Earls of Warrington, 
Tlianet, Weymouth, Danby, Rivers, Sandwich, 
Mulgrave, and others, entered a strong protest; 
and Mulgrave, as a parting blow, printed his able 
and eloipient speech, “ which was everywhere 
received as if it had been a new revelation.”! 

Before the ministry bad recovered from the 
panic occasioned by the Plac^e Bill, M^ffB^orongli’s 
friend, the Earl of Shrewsbury, brought in the 
celebrated Bill for Triennial Parliaments, which 
provided for annual sessions and a fresh election 
every three years. After the cxiimplc exhibited 
in Charles ll.’stime of a seventeen years’ House 
of Commons, it seemed necessary to fix the dura- 
tion of the representative body, and three years 
were judged a ])roper medium term, appearing 
sufficient to establish a control of the electors over 
their representatives, without having recourse to 
the sclicuic of annual parliaments, whieli men who 
aimed at a still more popular form of government 
were then, as at later periods, most anxious to 
recoiiimend. But the more immediate object of 
the movers of the bill was to jirocurc the dissolu- 
tion of the present parliament, which had already sat 
three years, wanting a few weeks. The opponents 
of the bill represented that, during so critical a war, 
it was not advisable to venture on a new general 
election, since we bad so many among us who were 
so ill affected to the jiresent government. But, in 
spile of these representations, and all the efforts of 
the court party, the Triennial Bill passed the 
Lords. When sent down to the Commons, it en- 
countered considerable opposition. It was repre- 
sented that such a bill did not come properly from 
the Upper House, who were not to he affected by 
it; for, though the Commons might he altered by 
it, the Lords, by their hereditary right, would 
remain the same. The motion for a second read- 
ing was however carried, and the bill was then 
committed. Several alterations were suggested in 
committee. The term of dissolution for Sie sitting 

* llumot guyti that, “ wliorvo!) King Charlm’H Long Parliament 
wa:! called thu PeiMion Purlianicnt, no they called Uim the UflicerK* 
I’arliameiit ; iHicaiiNc niuny that had rommauda in the army were of 
it ; and the word Utey gave out among the people wuh, that we were 
to be governed Ity a Ntuudiug army and a Ntanding parliamcut." 

t Ralph. Tlie Lords tliat protested arguA that " the House of 
Commons would not have lieguu and passed a bill of this nature, 
wherein the mcnilwrs of that House are so particularly concerned, 
witlioiit haring Iwen fully sntislled in the reasons for it, and pluiulv 
Gomincmlofthnt greo* net^l the people of Ruglaud are in, at this 
time, of so just and wise a provision.’*^ ^ 
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parliament was extended from the 1st of .Tanuary 
to the 24th of March, which secured another ses- 
sion. The question being put for the third reading, it 
was carried by 200 against 161, after which the bill 
was passed and sent back to the Lords ; and they 
having concurred in the amendments, nothing was 
wanting save the royal assent to make it law. But 
this assent William refused ; thus venturing on an 
exercise of prerogative, which no ordinary circum- 
stances could retimeile either with prudence or 
with a constitutioTial administration of the govcni- 
ment.* The circumstances of the times, however, 
were not ordinary, but most extraordinary, and in 
them must be found a justification, or at least an 
excuse, for his conduct in this and in several other 
l)articulars. 

A. I). 1693. — After passing various bills — some 
good, some indifl'crent, and some decidedly bad — 
and after receiving very liberal 6U])plies, which 
could only be ])r«)vidcd for by still-augmenting 
taxation — William prorogued ])arliament on the 
14lli of March, alleging that the state of afiairs on 
the Continent required his ])re8cnce abroad. By 
this time it was evident to William that he could 
not govern with a Tory majority in the cal)inct, 
and that the game which he had proposed, from the 
first, of balancing the two parties, would be both 
difficult and uncertain, lie therefore withdrew his 
countenance from the obnoxious Earl of Notting- 
ham, who had figured, in a manner, as ju’ime minis- 
ter ; apj)ointcd that ultra-W'hig, Trcncliard, who had 
been engaged in Monmouth’s rebellion, secretary in 
lieu of Sidney ; and, still further to conciliate the 
Whigs, he on the same day made Sir John Somers, 
then attorney-general, and one of the purest names 
the ])arty can boast, lord-kcejier of the great seal — 
an appointment which was both ])opular and judi- 
cious. The Admiralty, the (commissioners of 
M liich had discontented, if they had not betrayed, 
the nation, was remodelled, and Sir Cloudcslcy 
Shovcll, an excellent officer and an honest man (at 
least for the time), was placed at the head of the 
board.t 

Early in April William was again with the 
allied army, which was again concentrated near 
Louvain. Louis XIV. was with the French army ; 
but as soon as William had disconcerted his lua- 
namvres to fall upon Liege or Brussels, he returned 
to Paris, a)jd left the care of the war to Luxem- 
bourg and Boufflers. Luxembourg brought up 
his forces to Mcldert, within half a league of Wil- 
•liam’s position; but neither would venture an 
attack, and the two armies lay looking at each 
other. After a skirmish, in which the allies had 
the advantage, the French made a sudden move 
towards Liege ; but they were again disappointed, 

■ • Hnllam, Const, IlUt. 

t KilliKnnv nnd Delavnl were joined with Sltovcllin the rommand 
ol tlte fleet; nnd Iwth were snspeted upon verj'good (p’oiindn. "Tlie 
•two first," snys linme^ '* were thou;;iit so inclinable to Kin;; James’s 
interests, thnt it made rome insinuate that the kiiif; was in tlie hands 
of those who intended to Is-tray him to his enemies : for. tiiougli no 
exi'i'ption luy ngainst Shn^ell, yet it wiis said lie was only put witli 
tlie other two to give some. re)imiitioii to tlie I'ommission, amt that lie 
was one agiiiust tjto; so that he could neitfler Irndvmor do .iny- 
thing.” , 
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for William had thrown ten battalions of frc.sb 
troops into that place. Giving up the idea of fm’ 
assault or a siege, Luxembourg, after some able 
manceuvres, put William in such a posHon that 
he must either fight, with an inferior force, or 
abandon the towns of Brabant tt) the French. 
Although he was exjjccting every day to he joincil 
hy some of his dilatory allies, AVilliam resolved to 
risk the battle, notwithstanding the great supe- 
riority of the French in point of mimher ; and 
on the 29th of July he fought and lost the fa- 
mous battle of Iduiden. But he lost ground 
without losing honour ; he displayed the greatest 
activity and bravery during the battle; and he 
conducted the retreat with a skill w hich forced an 
involuntary homage of admiration from his ene- 
mies. The loss was luiarly equal, being estimated 
at about 9000 on either side in killed and wounded. 
Among the slain on the side of the. allies was 
Count Solms, who had mislxihavcd at Steinkirk ; 
and, on the side of the French, the gfdlaiit Sars- 
field, who had fought so hravcJy for King James 
in Ireland. In a few days, when William was 
joined hy the Duke of Wirtemherg, whom he had 
been expecting, and hy the troops which he had 
detachf^lto Liege, he again offered battle: hut now 
he had the superiority in number, and Luxem- 
bourg had the ability, not only to avoul being 
forced into action, but to take Charleroi almost 
under the eyes of the allied army ; and thus endc’d 
this year’s eampaign in the Low Countries, At 
Paris, J’<; Deims were sung, and nothing Avas 
spoken of hut victories ; 1ml it was evident lo 
thinking men that the tide of fortune was changing 
— that William was not disconcerted or discou- 
raged — and that Ijonis, after bloody battles and a 
most ruinous expenditure, was not able to enlarnn 
the United Provinces.’'' 

In another direction the h’rcncli gained some 
advantages, but at the same time covered them- 
selves with infamy. The Marshal Delorgcs crossed 
the Rhine, and invested Ilcidellicrg, the unfortu- 
nate ca])ital of the luckless Palatinate, which was 
taken by storm and delivered up to a savage fury, 
to lust, and rapine. Nothing was respected : the 
churches were pilliigcd, bloocl was shell at the foot 
of the altar, the sanctuary of the tomliAvas iiivadeil, 
and the bones of the old electors palatine, of their 
w'ives ami families, were torn from the sepulchre 
and scaltered all about. As the French did not 
hope to he alile to retain possession, they set fire 
tx) the town in fifty places at once, and with bar- 
barous w antonnesB they destroyed or defaced innu- 
merable Avorks of German art, industry, and ge- 
nius, Louis, prince of Baden, Avho commamled 
the Imperial forces, said that he was come from a 
Avar against the Turks, to find that Frenchmen, 
calling themselves Christians, could he greater 
barbarians than the infidels. But Louis, thc^ 
most Christian king, did not fail to order the 
Archbishop of Paris to sing the Te Deum for the 

• Life of William, by De Foe.— A’oltiiire, Siwle de Loiii.» XIA . 
— Baliili.-*-Coki‘. 
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capture of Heidelberg, nor did that ])relate hesi- 
\ate to obey the order.* Louis boasted that this 
conquest would give a freer entrance to his troops 
into the^eart, of the erui)irc ; but Delorges could 
not force the i)assage of the Necker, and, after 
sustaining several repulses, he was obliged to re- 
treat into France. Bciyond the Alps the allies, 
consisting of Savoyards, Piedmontese, Spaniards, 
and a few Jinglish under Schomberg, and com- 
manded by the Duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene, 
the Count de Caprara, the Count de Las Torres, 
and the Marquis dc Leganez, were defeated on 
the 4th of October, at Marsaglia, in the plains of 
Piedmont, by the French, under Catinat. But 
that marshal was so weakened in that hard-fought 
battle as to be unable to do anything else, and the 
French found themselves ellectually shut out from 
Turin and from other })lace.s which they had ex- 
pected to take by coups de mam.t 

King James, or the writer of his Memoirs, 
treating tluit affair slightingly, says, tliat, after the 
battle of La Hogue, his most Christian majesty, 

“ to show that he was neither dejected nor dis- 
abled by that loss, notwithstanding the expense of 
the war, gave orders for rebuilding as many ships 
as had been burnt, Avhich, in }•, year’s time, w as 
done accordingly of the same bulk and burden, to 
the great admiration of the riches, power, and 
economy of his state.” This statement is not far 
from the truth ; but, if William had been served 
as he ought to have been, the case would have 
been different ; at least there is reason to believe 
that if Russell, l)ela\ul, and the rest, had done 
their duty, most of the. old l^rcnch ships would 
have been destroyed, and the new ones either 
burned on the stocks or prevented from getting tt» 
sea. Good plans were formed by William for this 
end, but tliey Averc all either betrayed to the enemy 
or frustrated in execution by rogues and cowards. 

A short time before the battle of La Hogue and 
the French prejjarations to invade Kngland, AVil- 
liam had intended to make an attack ujam Brest, 
the chief port winch Louis had on the ocean, and, 
if he tlid no more, to destroy all the shipping 
there. J’he ])rojcct was entirely his own ; he 
conimunicalcd it to none save some of his mi- 
nisters ; but theif betrayed the secret to the French 
court. J After the battle of La Hogue, the project 
of an attack upon Brest and a descent cm the 
French coast Avas revived, and William proposed 
that it should he made on a much grander scale 
than had been previoiisly contemplated ; and that 

* Tlic PHlsiliniiti'lindlH'cu cnirlly dornsljiU'd ami Tlcidi'llmn; hora- 
Imrdpil by Tiiriimu!, at tlu- I'svrass order of T.oiiis X IV.. in the year 
IfiSS, when another Te /.>>!>( »i hnd been iKun^' at I’iiris. .lud a medal 
(.truck with tlie hlnHYihemous iiiserivtioii, Rex dixit etjaclum eat. lly 
the two bombardments Ih'idelherg l'iistli>, one of the most iiitercati^ 
edilictw in KiiroiH', sliiddwi nil over inside and out with smUptaro 
and the choicest earvinp, was defaced and more tlinii half ruined. 

+ Scluimberg received a mortal wound in the battle, and died for 
William, ns his father had doni‘ at the hnitle of Uie Iloync. 

i Dalrymple, Memoirs, with docimieiiU in Appendix. Ia»rd 
Tlochestcr, second son of Chancellor (.Inrendon, and one of Quern 
Mary’s maternal uncles, was nmon},' those who corresponded with 
KiiiK James. “ When I was last at Paris, I saw in the Strofadi col- 
lemi there, a letter from Loiil lloeliesh-r to Kin|{ Junies, writhm on 
silk, which, from the form of the piece, had been the imide of a 
uwiMun's homelier; and 1 was told were were others of liis letters in 
theliousc.'’— 
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the fleet should carry a land army of 10,000 men, 
horse and foot. It was calculated that, AA’ith this 
force, all the arsenals and dockyards of France 
might be destroyed ; and tbe popular mind was 
excited beyond measure. Tlie troops were em- 
barked in transports, and were left, unprotected^ 
to seek Admiral Russell, who Ai’as at sea ; they, 
however, fell in with the fleet oft* St. Malo’s ; but 
then, instead of proceeding to action, they lost time 
in debates and councils of war, which are almost 
ever the signals and the causes of failure. As it 
had ha])pened before, and as it lias repeatedly 
happened since, more particularly in our expedi- 
tious to the French coast, the sea officers and the 
laud officers disagreed, and Russell pretciidcj' 
everything to be difficult and dangerous; arm 
after the troops had been on board lor some foor 
or five days, he brought them back williout doing 
anything. Uuriiig the autumn and Aviiitcr the 
English fleet lay inactive, not catu giving convoy 
to the niercliaiit-vesscls, some of which had Iven 
detained in port with their cargoes on board for 
many months. But the Frcncli, ip the mean- 
while, bad made immense exertions ; new ships 
of war Avere launched, old ones rejiaired, and, by the 
month of May, they liad effected Avhal was alwaAs 
a difficult ami critical point — the junction of d. 'ir 
fleet from Toulon, in tbe Mediterranean, with ilia!, 
of Brest, on the ocean. In the bcgiiining of i.e 
present year (16911) the Kiiglisli government jiro- 
mised a convoy to the fleet, of mcrchaiitmc" des- 
tined for the Mediterranean and tlie Levan'., ar.r' 
AA'hicli Avas then called the “ Smyrna fleet.” Hnl 
when the apjiointed moment came, ministers n,- 
presented, that, on account of the immense vabie 
of tbe jiropcrty embarked, those trading vessels 
must wait for a stronger convoy than that Avhich 
bad been pre])arcd ; and in the month of February 
new excuses were made, and they did not sail 
until the French had got into tiic best ])ossil)l(i 
jiositiun for capturing or destroying them. Bur- 
net says, ilycidedly, that the Jacobite spies were 
busy on this occasion.* The convoy, consisting 
of twenty-three mcn-of-Avar, avus put under thi; 
command of Rooke, who sailed at the end of May 
with nearly 400 mcrcliantmen.t On the 17th of 
June he discovered the united French fleet in 
Lagos Bay, on the i^oast of Portugal. Rooke 

• OiH- ol’llic stiinilius; instnu’liont! of Kins Ji\mo« U> t1u> non-jurow 
and such ministers of the calahlishud church ns adhered to him and 
pl(»tled or intriipiedlor him, was— " 'lliiit exact accounts Is; sent of 

the fl(>et, how the preiKirntimis an on, &e That his majesty- 

know who eonimaiids, what sliijis are out, and tlu'ir statious.”— 
JUiU-phertm, SMe Papers. Dnirymjde remarks:—" As the tlerf'y 
were spread everywhere over the country, it was impossihie for him 
to ti^doy lwtter‘int(dli|{encers.” 

t Tlie Admirals SIiom'11, Killijp-ew, and Delaval, with sixty sliiiis 
of tlie line, nceomiwuied Uiwke some fifty Uwtoies srtuth of I'shant, 
and on the Gtti of June returned northward, heiievinK, or pretendini' 
to believe, that Hooke and his convoy wcn< safe, and that tnc French 
fleet were at llrest, inlendintt to make a descent on the Kiiglish coast. 
" It was more diftlciilt,” says Dalrymple, " for the Kuglish to j-ct 
intulU^'cnce from France, hwause they could get it only in tlie coiii- 
raon way of iHiying spies, tliun for the French to get itiUdligewe from 
England, where the greatest and meanest equally, tnm the idea or 
Mirving the lute king, jiressttd forward t^give intelligence for 
nothing." Information aluiut De Tourvillo’s sailing had, nowever, 
been receivml in England by means of a letter which could lui trusted, 
and which inclosed a list of the French ships. This communication 
was shown publicly aWhe eouncil-lioaril ; hut, tlqjough negligence or 
treachery, the wuming was thrown away. 
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tacked about, “ while the merchants fled, as their 
fears drove them ; a great many of them sticking 
still close to him.” In a running fight one Eng- 
lish man-of-war and one Dutch were burnt; two 
Dutch were taken ; and of the merchantmen about 
forty of the richest were captured, and a like 
number «>.stroyed — ^the residue getting into Faro, 
St. ljucca, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. Tlie enemy did 
not pursue Rooke very far, but let him get into 
Madeira, w’hence he arrived in Ireland without 
further accident. l)e Tourville, who commanded 
the I rcnch fleet, was foiled in an attempt upon 
Cadiz Hay, but he insulted the whole of the Spa- 
7^' I coast, from Cape St. Vincent to Cape de 
' braved some English and Dutch vessels at 
M;‘.laga, AHcant, and other places, and then rc- 
niecl in triumph to Toulon. By this most evi- 
’ misiuanagemeiit and treachery, the whole 
I'ingi..,li nation was thrown into a state of gloom 

dejection, aiid the commercial interest re- 
. a terrible blow.* 

tln^ coiirse of these events the unusual trau- 
.illity of Scotland was disturbed by jilots and 
.:onsj)iracics for restoring a dynasty which had 
been a cui’sc to the country. There are instances 
' f a romantic and chivalrous loyalty, but, genc- 
ilv spcfiking, the Jacobites of Scotland were as 
.liisli as were the hejuls of that party in England. 
''C I.ave mentioned the apparently (piiet scttle- 
mmt in 1089. ^ parliamcTit was held at Edin- 
burgh in the spring oi‘ 1090, and King William ’,s 
if'Tioi nice of Scottish affairs, and idle advice given 
<0 hijn purposely or for fimtious ends, contributed 
*•} make the session an unpleasant one. But the 
guatest u})ple of discord grew out of the king’s 
])rornoting Ijord ivlelvillc, at the expense of his 
comi7elkot, Sir Jiimes Montgomery, a hot-Iicadcd, 
daring man. In the Scottish rcm«)nstrance of 
grievances, drawn up at the Revolution, the first 
Jirticle was directed against tlie Ijttrds t)f Articles, 
a body which Inul iiserl to be nominated by the 
crown, and which had notoriously made the cststo 
or pjirliament a mere mockery as far as the rights 
of the ])eo})le were concerned. The said article 
stated tliat— “ The estates of Scotland do repre- 
sent that the committee of ])arliai77eiit called The 
Articles is a grejvt grievance to the njitioi), and 
there onght to he no committee of parliamci7t, hot 
sucli as are freely chosen by the estates to prepare 
motions and overtures that are first made in the 
House.” William Inid authorised the Duke of 
•Hamilton, his lord high commissioner for Scot- 
land, to reform and regulate The Lords of the 
Articles ; but he had been told that to consent to 
their abolition would be fatal to liis prerog7itive, 
and he refused to do more than modify. When, 
however, he was informed of the great heats excited 
by this refusal, he instructed Hamilton to concede 

• • Burnpt.— Ttalph.-^okc.— Life of Jamea.-The only attempt 
mode thii* yeiir to retrieve the honour of our fla}; wiik made l>y Ooui- 
modore Beuhow— the rnu^h and brave old Beiibow, wIiomk n.inii! is 
still vraerated by British sailors. He appeared off St. Malo's w ith 
an insiguitle.ant squadron, destroyc'd some privj^teer.*, and tiomtianled 
tlie town for three days. 


to the three estates of parliament, nobles, *knights, 
atid burgesses, conjointly the choice of a committee* 
of eleven, each to be chosen monthly, oi- ofteiuir il‘ 
they tliought fit; and to enable the pailiunu'iit to 
take the initiative in bills and to take any malters 
into consideration which had been rejected by this 
new committee of articles. But the Scottish j’a- 
triots, with spirit and w'ith wisdom, refused to 
accept of a mere modification, and called aloud foi' 
the utter destructioii of so miconstitutional a body, 
demanding the assimilation of their parliament to 
that of England, which had never known the 
weight of that foul Incubus. B\it the I'cluctaucc 
of William continued, and this now threw the j>ar- 
liamcnt into a very had humour. Uke imgry 
men, the patriots proceeded to violent and unwise 
measures. A bill was brought in of a irtro-active 
kind, by which the spirit of revenge and reiiiliiition 
winild have been administered to in exei’ss. It 
proposed to incapacitate for any public trust or 
employment whatsoever all those persons who 
“in the former evil government had l)ecn grievous 
to the nation, together Avith all those who hiid 
shown disaffection to the late ha^ijiy change.” Tin* 
Ijord High Commissioner Hamilton very properly 
refused the roysd assent to this bill. The Seotlisii 
parliament then set up a right to ap])oint the 
judges of the kingdom, and oi ilered a bill for that 
purpose. By the positive orders of William, this 
hill was rejected also. Aimther hill was intro- 
dueed for rcjiealing the. Act of Supremaej, which 
was first pmssedin ]()G9, and wliieh gave the crown 
a most absolute authority over the clmrch and 
the religious worslii]) of the peojde. Here again 
AVilliam refused tin* royal assent, not heeause 
be wished to maiuUiii the law as it .stood, hut be- 
cause the repeal jtlainly i’outcn7j)lated the removal 
of the old Presbyterian ahsoliilism and intolenmce. 
But early in tliis session he consented to the abo- 
lition of e])i8co[)acy, which the mass of the Scot- 
tish peo]»le regarded as tlie greatest boon conferred 
by the Itcvolution. But the parliament, not satis- 
tied with being rid of the bishops, still insiste«l on 
appointing the judges ; and they passed a resolu- 
tion. that it was illegid for the judges named by 
the sovereign to eontinne on their seats. On the 
other hand, the judges in commission were com- 
manded to act by the anthority of the privy coun- 
cil, and in the midst of a great ferment Hamilton 
adjourned the |)arliuiueiit. A violent remonstrance 
Avas published hy the leaders, and then many men 
of ojiposite priuei])les, Whigs and Tories, Episen)- 
])uliaus and Presbyterians united in dark cabals and 
intrigues for the resbuation of James, who was re- 
presented all hands as being so abject and weak as 
tx) be ready to consent to anything. Sir James Mont- 
gomery Avas at the head of die discontented Whigs, 
and he connected himself Avith the discontenled 
heads of the Whig party in England, correspond- 
ing at the same time with the courts of Versailles 
and St. Germain. But hy this time there were 
scarcely any public men in Scotland U])on avIkuii 
William could rclv: even Hamilton, liis coni- 

• ^ ^ o 
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missioiier, was disalFocled, because be tliou^bl lus 
merits had not been sutiicieiitly rewarded ; and 
Lord Melville, who was put in his jdace, was 
weak and crednlons. The Dnkes of Atholl and 
Queensberry, the Lords Aniiatidalo, Breadalbanc, 
Balcarras, and Middleton, were thorongh-goiinj 
Jacobites, and the last-named of these noblemen, 
the Earl of Middleton, went over to France this 
year. “ And,” says Burnet, “ it was believed he 
was sent by a great body among ns, with a ])ropo- 
sition, which, had he had the assurance to have 
made, and they the wisdom to have accepted, 
might have much increased our factions and jea- 
lousies. It was, that King James should offer to 
resign his title in favour of his son, and likewise 
to send him to be bred in England, under the 
direction of parliament, till he should be of age; 
but I could never hear that he ventured on this 
advice.”* 

The person who was truest to his tmst and to 
the principles oi' the Revolution, which he had 

• Rurnpt adds: " In nnothor In* sncccedpd bpttcr. W'lien K>n» 
.Tntnus tliou|;Iit thn invnutou Norinaudy. llu* former year, wiw so 
well Inid, that he semed not to appri'hend'it oonld miseiirr\-, he had 
prepared a deirlariition. of whudi some copies eami- over ’ He pro- 
iiilsodnolhinff in it. and panioncii nobody iiy it; but lie spoke in tlie 
style of a conqueror, niio tliougltt lie was master, iimi therefore would 
limit himselfby no promises, but such us uere coiieeived in (jeucrnl 
words, which might lie afterwards expouuded at pleasure. This was 
much blamed, oven by his own piirtj , who thought that they Uiem- 
selvps were not enough seeiired by so loose a declaration: so the 
Earl of Middleton, upon his going over, prwured one of another 
strain, which, as far as words eould go, gave all rnnteiit ; for he pro- 
mised everything, and pardoned all persons. ] li.s party got this into 
their hands. I saw a copy of it, and thev waited for u lit evasion to 
publisli it to the nation.” 


helped lo make, was Sir .bihn Dalrymple, now, 
by the e.lev'aliou of his father, Master of Stair. 
Dalrymple, who Mas secretary of state for Scot- 
land, and commonly designated as “ Secretary 
Stair,” or “the Secretary,” was at least as able sis 
he was true : he tvas, in fact, the coolest and most 
sagacimis politician in the kingdom ; hut au 
unfortunate event had covered him with odium. 
This was the, incident commonly known in his- 
tory by the name of the “ Massacre of Glenoo.” 
Although they had ceased any very active opera 
lions since the death of Dundee at Killikrankic, 
the Highlanders had not laid down their arms. 
Tlie Ijord Breadalbanc, Avho had proposed a 
scheme of the same sort before, sent a plan 
for settling the Highlands to Secretary Stair, 
who was attending King William in Flanders. 
Breadalhane proposed that a general pardon, 
and 12,000/., should he given to the High- 
landers, and that pensions should be offered to 
their chiefs, upon condition of their holding 4000 • 
of their clansmen in readiness to resist any in 
vasion from France.* This plan was readily 

• On the 85tli of June, 1B91, Swretary Stair wrote to llreadnlbano 
from tlie camp in Flnndcw:— '• Do not troiililu yourself with any 
discouragements yon may see designed against you. Iiy the king^s 
letter to the council you will see he liatli stoiit all hostilities agaiiist 
the Hielilanders, till he may liear from you, and that your time be 
elapseil without coming to some issue, which I do not apprehend ; 

forUioro will come nothing to them Hut if they will be mad, 

before Lammas they wiU remuit it; for the army will be allowed to, 
go into Uie Highlands, which some thirst so much for, and the fri- 
gates will uttauk them : but 1 have no mueh contldcnec of your con- 
duct and capacity, to let them see the ground they stand on, Uint I 
think these sup^iositions ure vain. 1 have sent you your Instruc- 
to Vttlrympfc's /Memoirs. ^ 
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ailoptecl by William, and Bi eadalbanc brought the 
treaty almost to a conclusion. A proclamation 
was issued in the autumn of 1691, declaring that 
all the rebels or insurgents who took the oaths to 
the new government before the 1st of January, 
1692, should be pai’doned by his majesty. But 
the Duke of Hamilton, either from envy or from 
some other motive, thw'arted Breadalbane and 
Dalrymple, sending schemes of his own into the 
Highlands ; and the chiefs* played a double game, 
w riting to King James for his permission to make 
the treaty, which they promised to break as soon 
as it should suit his interests, and to King Wil- 
lii’.in to aw'aken jealousies and misgivings us 
to the lidejity of his ministers in Scotland, not 
e.\ccpting Lord Breadalbane, who w'as managing 
the treaty for him,t nor Secretary Stair, who 
seems never to have departed a line’s breadth 
i'rom his hatred to the House of Stuart. Breadal- 
bane then pro])osed a new sclunne, and it appears 
to be ])roved beyond (piestion that both Dalrymple 
and King William assented to it. This was to 
ti eat the Higjilanders who still held out in their 
glens and mountains like wild beasts, and to 
])rnet!se u])on them that sort of execution which 
was (juaintly called in Scotland “ letters of fire 
and sword” — an inlminau w'eapon, but sanctioned 
by th(! old laws of that country against attainted 
rebels. The order was sent down to the privy 
(ouncil at I'ldinburgh, which appointed 'a com- 

♦ liiirucl mi'ntinus, .is » fart, llu* inobalilc cimirastaiipc 

that lilt' llif(lilaU(lt‘rH lii'licvcd that tlic noliliMiiou itihnidM t(> k(i*|> 
til " hfst part Ilf the moiic} to tlifiuHclvos. “ 'I’lirti* w .1 triiditiim, 
that whrti Lord Nottingham uacrttiirds wroti* to Lord liroitdallKino 
to iii-coiitit for till' It!,0iiU/. wliifh had Kirou liitn to Im‘ divided 
amoiijf the llielilnnders, lie answered,— My lord, tlie Iliehlands are 
i|iii(‘t : tile money is spent ; and ttiis is tku'hest way of aeeouutiiif' lx>- 
t«eeii friends.”- Dulrympk. 

t in a letter, dated in Septemher (1(191), the Secretary, still in the 
Low Cuuutrh's, tells iSreadalhaiie that he has been accused of tam- 
periut; with the llijtlihiuders for Kint; James, " Kobtsly,'* says 
Stair, " ladieves your lordsliip capable of doiiis a tliinK so’lmse. or 
that you could Itelieve there could be (in,v secrets in tfimr treitiies, 
where thi're were so many ill eyes m>on your proceedings; but the 

trutli will always hold fast. Tlie king is liot soon shaken 

1 have heard there are endeavours using to make the llighlauders 
either own thete base terms ns promised hyyoiir lunlxb’p, or else to 
declare their jieaecfiilness did not prweed on yonr account, or for 
your uegntiation, hut because of the endeavours of others. I ,int not 
ready to ladicve these projeets will hate great effect . Let not any- 
thing diseoiirage you, but believe all thm' deviei>s will tend to mag- 
iiifv )our service when you tinish your iiiidertaking.'’ In a letter 
written* a few days after this, the Secretary tells his loitLsliip,— 
” 'J'here wants 110 endeavours to render you suspicious to the king; 
hut he asked what proof there was for the information ? and hid me 
tell you to go on in your bn8ine.ss ; the best evidence of siiieerity was 
the bringing that matter (piiirkly to a conclusion. We now would 
fain fancy the time is too long, and that it will Ih* abused in the in- 
terim by those who intmid not to take the allegiance, hut to come 
ilown to debauch the l.ow Countries, and insult the goverumeiit.” 
And again, in a letter dated the Snl of lleeembor, the sceretary ex- 
cites still more strongly Itremlalhaiie's desire of revenge, and even 
]i\edges himself that that passion shall la* gratified. After speaking 
«if some military preparations against the cliuis, ho says, " I am not 
I'hunged os to the expediency of doing things by the easiest means, 
and at leisure ; hut the madness of these people, and their mifratc- 
J'ulnetui to 1pm, makes me plainly see there is no reckoning on them. 

blit delfu'iia eat Cartiuigo Mcn/ics, Glnigarry, and all of 

them, have written letters, and taken pains to make it believed that 
all you did was fur the intere.st of King James, 'nierefon>, look on, 
and you shall he satistieil of your revenge.” Uiit Itreadallmne, w ho 
was indisputably the most, guilty jMirty, is siipixiscd to Imve had a 
double ohjcct-to gratify his own ri’venge for old feuds and recent 
attacks, and to nuidcr King William odious to tho Highlanders, 
by one and the same blow. And other evil pitmioui and oUier men’s 
iptorests played into hiihiinds. Argyll, for example, who enipiged to 
eo-ap(*rato w'ith him, was quarrelling at tho time with lovoral of the 
plans about territory and feudal rights, and hod with diffleiilty lioeii 
brought into the scliome of a paeittoatiou by money iiiid niitioahle 
• means ; while some of tho cliiiis had betrayed his father and sent him 
to the block. ^ * 


mittec to carry it into execution, aiul’ allotted 
money and other necessaries for the ])iivposc.» 
Breadalbane, Tarbet, and the Mar(pie.ss of Arg\ll 
agreed to co-operate with the king’s troops, tlatU r- 
ing" themselves, it is suspected, with the iirospcctof 
part of the rebel chiefs’ estates. But those J acoliites 
yielded on the approach of the danger, and they 'ill 
hurried in to take the oaths to King William, with 
the single exception of Macdonald of Glcnco, au 
hereditary enemy of my Lord Breadalbane. Bin - 
net says that “ these Macdonalds of Glcnco were 
believed guilty of much robbery, and many mur- 
ders ; and so had gained too much by their jiilfer- 
ing war to be easily brought to give it over;” and 
a more recent historian allirms that SiM'retary Dal- 
rymple thought “ that ihercy would he thrown 
away upon them, because they had been in the 
irreclaimable habit of making incursions into the 
low countries for plunder, and because he hud 
himself obtained a jiardon for them from King 
William, when, one of the clan having discovered 
his accomplices in a crime, the rest luul tied him 
to a tree, and every man of the tribe had stabbed 
him w'itli a dirk, Glenco, the chieftain, giving tlu; 
first blow,”* But all this was lligbland law and 
Highland usage; and if the misdoings of tlie 
Maedonalds had been tenfold greater, the govern- 
ment would still be inexcusable for the detestable 
transactions which followed. Upon the. last day 
of December — ^tbe last day to which the proclama- 
tion of pardon extended — ^the old chief went 
to Fort William and offered to take the oaths. 
But the officer in command refused to administer 
them, alleging that he was not a civil magis- 
trate. Macdonald then rc]>aired to Inverarv, 
hut the journey was rough and the wcatiier 
stormy, and he did not reach- that town till two or 
three days after the prescribed 1st of January. 
The sheriff’ of the county, however, after some 
scruples, administered the oaths of allegiance to 
King William, and then the chief returned to his 
native valley of Glenco, which runs between lofty 
mountains. It was resolved to take advantage of 
the letter of the iiroclamation ; and a w'arrant, as 
we believe upon a misrepresentation of circum- 
stances, was jirocured from King William, signed 
both above and below with his own hand, for pro- 
ceeding to execution, which meant the extermina- 
tion of the little clan. Kven before the c.xpiration 
of the tci in aHoAvcd, Secretary Stair contemplated 
extreme measures. Writing from Ijondon to Lord 
Breadalbane, on the 2nd of December, he says — 
“ I am convinced it is neither your fault, nor can 
any prejudice arise to their majesties’ service by 
the change of measures, hut only ruin to the Iligh- 
laiiders. ... I do not fail to take notice of tlie 

• Daln-mple, Memoirs. It is also said that the men of f.'leiieo 
had distinnuislKMl themselves in the two pii-eediiiB reigiis Iiy their 
cruelties on Uie Covouaiiters and (himcrnnians, wlio were aeca.stonied 
to. justify their revenge liy texts of scripture, lii all (linTtioii..i we 
find strong passions at work, except in King William, who had 
none, and who was certainly not hlood-thirstv oil any other oee.-isiim. 
Still, however, it is proliable that, without hfiiisclf settling the mode 
to be pursued, he may have been led to Ijelieve that a sudden and 
rigorous measure mignt have abencQciul effi'ct iipoii the rest of the 
Highland elans. • 
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frankness of your offer. I tliink the clan Mac- 

' donald must he rooted out But for this, 

Leven and Arj^yll’s regiment, with two more, 
would have been gone to Flanders. Now all 

stops God knows whether the 12,000/. 

sterling had been better employed to settle the 
riighlands or to ravage them ; hut since we will 
make them desperate,! think we should root them 
out before they can get that help they depend 
upon. Their doing, after they got King James’s 
allow’ancc (permission), is w'orse than their obsti- 
nacy ; for these who lay down arms at his com- 
mand w'ill take them up by his warrant.” Dal- 
rymple instructed the military how t{» proceed and 
take them by surprise. He informed Colonel 
Ijcvingstonc, commander of the forces in Scotland, 
that such as had not taken the oaths by the time 
limited should be excluded from the benefit of 
indemnity and destroyed by fire and sword. But 
there was an article in mitigation to this effect : — 
“In order that tlie rebels may not think them- 
selves desperate, we allow you to give terms and 
quarters : but in this manner only, that chieftains 
and heritors, or leaders, be prisoners of war, their 
lives only safe, arid all other things in mercy : the 
community, taking the «mths of allegiance, &c., to 
have quarter and indemnity for their lives and 
fortunes, and to be protected from the soldiers.” 
But a few' days after, the Secretary, writing again 
to Levingstonc, says — “ Just now, my bird Argyll 
tells me that Glenco hath lutt taken the oath, at 
which I rejoice. It is a (jreat work of clmrily to 
he exant in rooting out that damnahlc scnl^ the 
worst of the Highlanders. The w inter is the 
only season in which we are sure the Highlanders 
cannot esca])(! us.” And, cm the very same day 
(the 11th of January), Secretary Stair got the 
king’s signature and counter-signature to a new 
order, in which, after directions about the treat- 
ment of the clans who had submitted, occur these 
fatal W'ords : — “ If the tribe of Glenco can well be 
separated from the rest, it will be a pro])er vindi- 
cation of public justice to extirjjate that sect of 
thieves'* Nor did the Secretary stop here: on 
the Itith of January, in forwarding some new and 
merciful instructions, he says — “ But for a just 
exam])le of vengeance, I entreat the thieving trilie 
of Glenco be rooted out to j)urpose.” On the 30th 
he writes to Colonel Hill, the commander of Fort 
William — “ Pray, when the thing concerning 
Glenco is resolved, let it be secret and sudden : 
better not meddle with them than not to purjmse.” 
And again, in another dispatch to Levingstone 
(the Secretary’s mind must have been inflamed by 
some Presbyterian fanaticism), he says — “ I hope 
the soldiers will not trouble the government with 
prisoners.” In the nmnth of February, when old 
Macdonald believed himself safe on his oaths, two 
companies of soldiers, commanded by Captain 
Campbell of Glenlyon, uncle to the wife* of one of 
the old chiefs sons, marched up the valley, and 
took quarters among the clan, not as enemies but 
as> friends. Tlic soldiers w’ere Highlmi(|ers like 


themselves. They remained in the valley nearly 
a fortnight, and then rose in the night-time to 
butcher their unsuspecting hosts. Thirty-eight 
men of the clan were murdered in their sleep, and 
the rest would have shared the same fate, but for 
die alarm given by one of the chief’s sons, who 
overheard one of the soldiers saying to another, 
that he liked not the work — that he had not cou- 
rage to kill them so. “ This massacre,” says 
Burnet, “ raised a mighty outcry, and was ]mh- 
lished by the French in their gazettes, and by the 
Jacobites in their libels,* to cast a reproach on the 
king’s government, as cruel and barbarous; — 
though, in all other instances, il had appeared that 
his own inclinations were gentle and mild, rather 
to an excess. The king sent orders to inquire into 
the matter ; but when the letters writ uptm this 
business w’ere all examined, W'hich I myself read, 
it appeared that so many were involved in the 
matter, that the king’s gentleness prevailed on him 
to a fault, and he contented himself w'ith dismiss- 
ing only the Master of Stair from his service.” 
Stair was soon re-enqdoyed ; and tluv, Highlanders, 
who could not or w’ould not sift the evidence, con- 
tinued to associate him and William as the real , 
authors of the bloody deed.t 
William returned from the Continent in the 
month of November, at a moment when plots and 
conspiracies, some new, some old, were on foot in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. He soon made 
an almost entire change in the offices of govern- 
ment, going back to the Whigs, although he was 
not ignorant of their intrigues with the court of 
St. Germain. His principle of action seems to 
have been to make it worth their while to be faith- 
ful, and to remove those fears of a counter-revolu- 
tion, which had been the source of the infidelity of 
many of them. He knew that kind of human 
nature, and was fully aware that if they found if 
more profitable and more safe to serve him than 
King James, he might count upon their services. 
But the rnistertune was, he could never fully esta- 
blish this conviction of security in the minds of 
some of them : there Avas a despicable dread of 
the pow er of the Grand Monarque^ thougl j it was 
now Availing, and a conseiiuent apprehension that, 
after all, tlie exiled king or his son would be 

• AAV m.iy jiicgfp of tliH J«col)iI(*s’ iiccoiints liy that gi\oii in tlio 
I^ifi-of “Tlie kiiiu’dlViendH noon uller worn 1'orci‘il to liuliniit, 

who. upou liiyLu" do^ni tlieir iirms anil iiromisin;,' to livo pi'iiccalily, 
wiw iuwiiriMl 'at least of indeniuity and protection ; yet, contrary to 
that, Iw an order, which Nero liimself would have had ii horror of, 
the Prince of OrniiKc eoinninnded one Colonel Hill anil Lieut. -(Vd. 
Hamilton to put tileneo to dttalh, and all the males of his lim*, not, 
exceediiiK seventy : uirordiaKly the old jjentleniun was inlmnuinly 
iniirdert-d in his hu«l, and most of the niimher most l)iirt«>roii.sly bul- 
ehered in cold hloml hy the soldiers, who wen! j)eaceably qunrteri’d • 
in those parts, at n time they least expected such a treatment, hnvinj; 
all of them either taken th(!'beuetitof the immunity, or had protection 
in tlieir pockets, which put them under the care and snuvmnrd of 
their j;ovemment. It was hard to iiuueine the Prince of Orange could 
apprehend dauber from such a hundml of jieople ; hut whether he 
thoi^ht this wnerity necessary to terrify others, or that he hiul some 
p.irticnlar pique a);ainst that clan, was uncertain ; but either of thoiu* 
misons (’tis probable) was n siifbcient motive, according to his m(»- 
rolity, to do so inhuman a thint;." 

t It appears most certain that the most cftminal party w.is Lord 
nremhilbane, who was well known to htive hud a long feud with 
Macdonald. Burnet says that he wa.4 anxious Imth to gratilV his 
own revenge, and to render William oilious to all the Highlniiders ; , 
tliat he went up to Loudon on purpose, and got the king to sign and 
intersign the barbarous order in a hurry. * 
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restored. William changed many of the lords 
lieutenancies and magistracies in tJie (^unties, ii 
favour of the Whigs, and put Whigs into most of 
the ofifices of government. Charles Montague 
(suhsecpiently Viscomit and Earl of Halifax), an 
ardent Whig, was soon afterwards made chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; Admiral Russell was re- 
stored to liis jdace, in lieu of the three unlucky 
commanders; and Lord Shrewsbury was rc-ap- 
l)ointed secretary of state, Nottingham being now 
dismissed from that office. Still furtlier to win 
over the Whig i)arty, he, a few months after, made 
some very unusual promotions in the peerage, 
creating one mar(iuess and five dukes. The mar- 
(|uess was Normanby, the dukes were Leeds, 
liedford, Newciastle, Devonshire, and Shrewsbury, 
'rhe Duke of Shrewsbury immediately atteinjited 
to bring his friend Marlborough into enqdoymciit 
with him; but the king, without assigning any 
specific reason, told the duke that Marlborough 
was not a man to be trusted. Godolphiti, however, 
the Iiosom friend of the general, who liad gone as 
far as he had done in his intrigues with the exiled 
family, was admitted into the ministry.* But one 
of the most remarkable circumstances of the time 
was William’s admitting into a considerable degree 
of favour and confidence the Karl of Sunderland, 
the olmoxiiHis minister of James IL, who, at the 
Revolution, had fled to the Conti nent.t It is said 
that Marlborough, when in office, iirevailedupon the 
king to pardon and recall the ex-minister to Eng- 
land ; and now that Sunderland was frequently 
consulted by William, he made use of his influence 
— hut for some time, in vain — in favour of Marl- 
borough. It would require many pages to describe 
the intrigues and backslidings of the present cabi- 
net ; but, for itur purjiose, it will be enough to say 
that nearly every member of it was in the habit of 
communicating with the agents of the exiled family, 
])arti(adarly with one JJoyd, who went and came 
lietween St. Germain and St. James’s with curious 
tkdlity. It is believed, however, if not proved, 
that some of them were secretly authorised by 
William to continue this intercourse, in order to 
bewilder his enemies and to sound the bottom of 
the Jacobite plots. 

Upon the ])lcdgcs of support tendered by the 
restored Whigs, William ventured to reject pro- 
posals for ])cace which were offered by Louis XIV. 
ill the course of this winter. The truth was, that 
Erance was falling rnjiidly into a miserable condi- 

^ • (indolpliin, ■who hint lu*i‘n hroiii,'ht up iit court, anil liml Imi-ii one 
of the chid’ councillow of Charles II., anil one of the lonls of the 
tvciisury in the reign of .lames, had Iwen appointed to a si'Ht at tlm 
treasury hoard when William first eanie. omt; " for,” says Tindal, 
•'as hi! understood the treasury business well, so his calm and cold 
way suited the king’s temper.” 

•t Under date of this year (Ifd-I), Unmet says : *' Hut thewrson 
that had the king's confidence to the highest, degrei!, was the Earl of 
Sunderland ; who, hy his long experience and his knowleilge of men 
and things, luid gained an ascendant over liim, and had more credit 
u Lth Iiim than any Englislimiin ever had.” Yet, to use a familiar 
exjiressiou, William never trusted Siinilerland fart.her than he conld 
sac him ; nor did King yiinos, who was aifi.uHlly in tn'uty with his 
fatal ex-minister, give liim any more of Ids real confidence. Tlie 
great recommendation of tills extrooniinury man was, tliat he «m- 
viiiced William that tlie Whigs, if taken into office, would carry on 
’the continental war with vigour, wliereus tlie To^ries would inevitably 
force iiim into a dishonournUe peace with France. 


tion : her finances w ere exhausted — her p(»i)ulatioii 
ground to Ibc earth by taxation anti sudden im- 
ptists ; and, in consequence of a succession of bud 
harvests, famine threatened to depopulate tlic land. 
Thniiigh the respectable mediation of the neutral 
court of Denmark, Ijouis offered to restore the 
conquests he had made during the present wur,4o 
renounce his pretensions to the Low Countries, to 
agree that the Duke of Bavaria should have the 
Spanish Netherlands in case of the death of the 
King of Spain, and that die commercial arrange- 
ment of Europe should be put on tlieir old footing. 
But no recognition was offered of the title of Wil- 
liam to the English throne ; the claimant, James, 
with his family, was still kept at our doors and 
treated as King of England ; doubts were enter- 
tained of the sincerity <>f the French monarch — 
doubts justilied by ex]a‘riencc of his past conduct ; 
the weakness and dcspomlcncy of France vas 
known ; and William, with the almost nniiniinous 
assent of his allies, rejected the overtures aiul 
resolved to contiimc the war, ho[)ing to obtain stifl 
better conditions, and to humble the jiriile of that 
monarchy which had insulted nearly every nation 
in Europe. The conduct of William in this great, 
matter has been made the sulijcet of hoiimllcss 
censure; hut, in sjiite of oceusional grnmhlings at 
taxes, tlie English people shared largely in the 
spirit which dictated it, and the English ])arlia- 
nient did not raise a single complaint at the time. 

To this parliament, which met on the 7lh of 
November, the king was umisually frank. He dirl 
not attempt to conceal the losses he had sustained 
hy land and sea, hut sjioke them out fairly, infer- 
ring “ the necessity of increasing the forces the 
next year, as essential to the honour and security 
of the kingdom.” The Commons unanimously 
voted “ that they would supjiort their majesties 
and the government, and grant a sufficient supply 
for the vigorous proseeiition of the war;” and, 
without much delay, it was carried tliat the land 
ftirces should he raised to 83,()()(), exclusive of 
officers, and tliat the navy should he 40,000. 
Both Houses, liowcver, made imjuiries into the 
causes of the late misearriages hy sea; and the 
Commons voted “ that there liad been a notorious 
and treacherous mismanagement.” In the course 
of the inipiiry, Ijorrl Falkland, who had been for 
some time at the head of the Admiralty, was cen- 
sured and ilismissed ; and, after a short interval, 
the dubious Admiral Russell was put at the head 
jf that hoard, with a considerable extension of 
powers. 

The articles of Limerick were far too generous, 
humane, and enlightened to he acted iqjon in that 
age : though approved of hy the king, they had 
given mortal ofl'ence to Protestant intolerance and 
cupidity; and the men to whom William had 
iitrusted the govcnmient of Ireland hatl, partly 
through choice and partly through necessity — being 
Iriven on hy the Irish Protestants and Englisli 
and Scottish settlers — departed widely from the 
spirit of those articles ; and, in other matters to 
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which that treaty did not extend, had rapaciously 
, and tyrannically begun, or rather renewed, that 
pasha-like system of govemmeiit Avhich continued 
down to a very recent date. Lord Bellamont, a 
member of the privy council, proposed in tlie 
House of Commons an inquiry into the late mis- 
itianagemcnt in Ireland, and exhibited articles of 
impeachment against Lord Coningsby and Sir 
Charles Porter, the lords justices there, who were 
charged with traitorously abusing their ])ower and 
authority. At first the House seemed indignant 
at the j)tfenccs charged and proved against them ; 
l)ut in the end a resolution passed, “ 'That, consi- 
dering the state of Ireland at the time, they did 
not think it fit to ground an impeachment iqxm 
them.” And this guilty vote was followed by the 
dismissal of ]/)rd Bellamont and the pardon of 
Coningsby and Porter. 

A.D. 1694. — ^The year opened with fresh disas- 
ters and failures at sea, the sort of reverses which 
the English people, bear with the least tcm])cr. 
Admiral Wheeler, who had gone to tlic Mediter- 
ranean to look after the returning Smyrna fleet, 
was sur])riHed, in the month of hebruary, when 
near the Straits, by one (if the most terrible of 
tempests : he was sunk in the Sussex with all his 
men, and two other line-of-battle ships, three mcn- 
of-war of inferior rate, and many trading vessels 
went to the bottom. This was the worlc of the 
elements : what billows was the result of treachery. 
William had onee more resolved to destroy the 
arsenals, docks, and shipping at Brest, by making 
a lodgment on the narrow neck of land which 
separates Brest roads from the roadstead of Ca- 
meret, and commands the bay an<l the harbour ; 
Imt his intention was betrayed to King James, 
early in the sjiring, by hlarlborough’s bosom 
friend, the Lord Godolphin, now first lord of the 
treasury, and subsec|ucntly by Marlborough him- 
self, in a letter dated the 2nd of May. “ This,” 
said Marlborough, “ woidd be a great advantage 
to England; but no advantage can prevent, or 
ever shall ])revcnt, me from informing you of all 
that 1 believe to be for your service. Therefore 
you may make your own use of this intelligence.” 
This letter was enclosed in another from Colonel 
S»u;kville to my T.rf)rd Melfort, James’s jirccious 
secretary ; and Sackville said, “ T send by an cx- 
jiress, judging it to be of the utmost consequence 
for the service of the king my master, and conse- 
(piently for the service of his moat Christian Ma- 
jesty.”* It is argued by some that, though held 

' • Mnepherson's Stntc Diilrj niple. Siirkvillo wys in hut 

letU'r: " I Imvc jnst now ri-ccivcd thp' <-ncloscd for tlio king. It w 
from Lord ('liiireliill ; but no pmon tint tlio qncpn and yon must 
know from whom it comes. ’llMrcforp, for thi> love of Go»l, let it 
kept a secna even from Lord Middlrton.” It appears that, hy this 
timo, the Jacobites lunl lost ail hope of the resloiml and promoted 
Admiral Russell. " You see,” saw Sackville, in the same letU’r, 
•' that I am not deceived in the .judgment I formed of Admiral Riis- 
soll ; for that man has not acted sinec*rely, and I fear lie never will 
act otherwise.’’ Marllwrough, in his letter, says, •• Russell sails to- 
morrow with forty ships, the rest Iwing not yet paid ; hut it is said 
• that, in ten days, tho rest of the fleet will follow, and at the same 
lime the land forces. I have endeavourwl to learu this some time 
ago from Admiral Russell. Rut he always denied it to me. though 
I am very sure that he knew the design for more than six weeks. 
This gives me n jpad sign of this man’s intentions.”— A/myAernm, State 
I’gjeri. 


of such iiuportance, Marlborough’s letter was of 
little use to James or the French, as the prepara- 
tions making in our ports sufficiently betrayed the 
intention of some such attack :* but if this reason 
be correct, it will hardly excuse the conduct of tlie 
low-minded hero of Blenheim ; and there is, be- 
sides, evidence of ministcri^ treachery in the 
slowness with which our preparations were made, 
and in the insufficiency of the force embarked. t 
It was the first week in June before everything 
was ready, and then, apparently by a private ar- 
rangement between William and Russell, the com- 
mand of the fleet, which consisted of about thirty 
ships of the line, was transferred to l.iord Berkeley, 
who was accompanied by General Ttillemaelic 
with about 6000 land troops. These commanders 
appeared off Brest on the 7th of June ; hut the 
genius and activity of the great engineer, Vauhan, 
liad, in the course of a few weeks, jiut tliat place 
and its environs into a most formidable attitude of 
defence ; and he had written to his master, J^ouis, 
that llicre. was no ground for ajijirehensiun — that 
he had made all the passages under the castle 
bomb-proof — disposed 90 mortars and 300 cannon 
in projjer ])lncc8 — drawn up all the ships out of^ 
the enemy’s reach — and collected 300 hoinliardiers, 
300 gentlemen volunteers, and 4000 regnlar 
troops, besides a regiment of dragoons just arrived. 
W'hcn the English fleet drew near, they found the 
shore lined with entrenciiments »iiid batteries, with 
cavalry drawn uj) in regular order behind tliem , 
and, when they advaueecl still nearer, three masked 
biitterics, which till then had been effectually con- 
cealed, opened upon liiem with a tremendous fire. 
Tollemache, who was making ready to land, u as 
confounded, but he exclaimed, “ The die is cast— • 
we. cainiot in honour retreat !” About 900 English 
soldiers were thrown upon tlie beach in Ckiineret 
Bay, flanked rigid and left with batteries and en- 
trenchments; and the Marquess of Caermarllicn, 
Danhy’s son, fighting bravely for the country 
which his father was betraying, J covered the land- 
ing of these, men with a jiart of the. fleet, his ships 
all the while being cx])osed to a heavy cross-fire. 
The men that were landed were assailed on all sides, 
Imt they funned, and, perceiving that the French 
were slackening their fire, they gave a loud huzza 
and rushed towards the batteries; hut at tliat 
moment French dragoons were seen issuing 
through passiiges purjiosely left between tlie en- 
trenchments. The unprotected English foot halted, 
Avavered, and were soon tlirown into eomi)let.c 
disorder hy the charge of tlic French horse. 
MeanAvhilc the tide had ebbed, and half of the 
English boats had lieen left dry on the beaeli. 
Unable to get off, the greater part of the troops 
that had landed Avere miserably slaughtered, or 
forced to beg for quarter; and General Tolle- 

* (loxp. Life or Mnrllioroiii'h. 

1 Macqilu’rwn publinhv* private inotructiopsfroni King .lamps, fOa- 
vpypd tliroiigli tlip l/’onntPM of Slirpa sliiiry, to KusspII, tlin Duke of 
Liuils (DanliyJ.thp Lord SlirpwMlniry.tioaolphin, and Marllwrnngli, 
and othpm, to erPotp didsiys in tiu* littiug out oftlip llpirt. 

} Y«t Loni eju-rmarilipn had Iippii, or noon alteiwanlsbccanu*, ' 
involved in the Jaco'ite plots and c irn-poudcnpeii. 
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mache, after displaying more valour than conduct, 
received a mortal wound. With this loss, and 
with the additional loss of about 400 seamen and 
one ship, the English armament, with a drooping 
flag, retired from Brest. It is said that Tollemache, 
who survived a few days, com])laincd in his dying 
moments that he had been betrayed by his own 
countrymen. And yet this general himself had 
been engaged deeply with the friends of King 
James ; and, speaking generally, it is most difh- 
cult to discover who were faithful and who not, 
for tlic man who was loyal rnie week wcmld be a 
traitt)r the next, and the traitor of to-day Avould 
probably be a patriot on the morrow. 

Soon after the melancholy failure at Brest, the 
fleet under Berkeley bombarded and nearly de- 
stroyed Dieppe and hlavrc de Grace, destroyed all 
the unprotected French shipping and fishing-boats, 
augmented the want and misery already felt by the 
])oor French peo])le, and threw tlie whole coast 
into an agony of consternation. This was called 
a proper retaliation for the barbarous cxce^sscs 
committed bx; the French the ])rcceding year at 
Heidelberg and in other parts of the Palatinate. 
But in the course of the summer another part of the 
English navy performed more honourable service. 
Admiral Russell, now apparently steady and trusty, 
sailed into the Mediterranean with a noble fieiit, 
consisting of about sixty-five ships of the line, 
English and Dutch, and not only cleared that sea 
t)f dc Tourville and the French, but relieved Bar- 
celona, blockaded Toulon, imposed re8|>e,ct u|M>n 
the stales of Venice and Tuscany, which were now, 
foi the first time, brought to acknowledge William’s 
title, reanimated the Duke of Savoy, who had been 
wavering and thinking of a separate peace with 
l’rance,.and made the English flag respected from 
one end of the inland sea to the, other. And when 
Russell had performed these signal service,8, instead 
of coming home, he wintered with his fleet at 
Cadiz, in order to be at hand to])rcvcnt the annual 
junclion of the Tonlon and Brest fleets. From 
this moment the maritime trade of England, which 
had been declining ever since the Revtdution, 
began to revive, an(l a new and unthought of sj)irit 
was infused into it in the course oi‘ a very few 
years. 

The land campaign was far from being so 
brilliant. William, who had left Lomhin at the 
cud of April, again concentrated the allied forces 
at Ltmvain, and found himself at the head of 
•learly a hundred thousand men, w'ell trained and 
provided. Luxembourg, who was inferior in 
number, made use of liis old art of avoiding battle. 
After sundry marches and counter-marches, when 
Luxembourg seemed moving uimn Macstricht, 
which Was known to he strong enough to defy 
him, William detached the Elccmr of Bavaria to 
invade French Flanders. The movement was 
ably planned; kut the slow German was no 
match for the rn])id Luxembourg, who wheeled 
about, and, by an astonishing forced march, co- 
vered the threatened territory. The confederates 
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were then fain to satisfy themselves with The cap- 
tiu-c of the town and castle of Huy ; and so the . 
campaign in those ])art8 ended, and the tioo])s 
separating, going to the annual indulgence of winter 
quarters about the middle of Oebiher. Upon the 
Rhine the l'’reuch were much more severely ebas- 
tise,d; for, when Marshal Delorges, the bruftvl 
destroyer of Heidelberg, crossed that river, he 
Avas again driven hack with loss and shame by 
the Prince, of Baden, who followed him across 
the French frontier, established himself for the 
summer in Alsac,e, and laid the whole of that ])ro- 
vince under contribulioo. On the, side of Savoy 
and Piedmont little or nothing had been done for 
a reason already mentioned — ^ihat is, the. inde- 
cision and tampering of the Duke of Savoy ; hut 
Lord Galway, a brave officer, had bceji seitt, thi- 
ther to succeed Sebomberg in the c.(»mimind of the 
British contingent. In Sjmin, where the French 
had reduced (hjstcl Follct with other strong fort- 
resses, and bad promised themselves the entire 
possession of Catalonia, Marshal Noailles, utterlv 
disconcerted by the appearance of Admiral Rus- 
sell and the relief of Barcelona, retreated, and did 
nothing. The Turks, who had ])crfoTmcd the part 
of valuable allies to the French, hy invading the 
hereditary dominions of the enqjcror, had been 
very unsucce.s8fid the whole t)f this year, and, at 
the end of the cam])aign, of all their fortresses on 
the north of the Danube, none remained to them 
except Temeswar. 

It was the 9th of November before William 
landed at Margate, where he was met by (Jui'cn 
Mary, whose life had been one continued anxiety 
during his absence — a wcuiring state of mind 
Avhicb shortened her days. On their road to the 
capital, and on their entrance there they w(‘ie re- 
ceived with lu'clamations. Three days after, Wil- 
liam met his j)arlianient. His speech was short, 
modest, and simple in the extreme. “ I am glad,” 
said he, “ to meet you here w hen I can say our 
afiiiirs arc in a better postnic, both hy .sea and 
land, than when Ave ])arte(l lust. The enemy has 
not been in a condition to o])po8e our fleet in 
these seas ; and our sending so great a force into 
the Mediterranean has disapi)ointcd their designs, 
and leaves ns a prospect of further success. With 
respect to the Avar by land, I think I may say 
that this year a stop has been put to the progress 
of the. French arms.” Loyal addresses Avere n;- 
nirned, and snjqdies to the amount of five millions 
were readily voted, hut with the, sujqdy bills the 
triennial parliament bill kept pace. On the 22nd 
of November that bill was brought in by Mr. 
Harley, who Avas noAV rising into eminence as a 
parliamentary debater : it passed the House hy a 
great majority, Avas sent up to the Lords, Avho 
concurred without any amendment ; and on the 
22nd of December it was presented to William, Avho 
noAv gave the royal assent. He jjrobahly felt the • 
constitutional impropriety of longer resisting the 
lAA’o Houses and the popular desire, hut his con- 
sent was attributed by many to the dangerous ijl- 
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ness of< the queen, whose death it was imagined 
might weaken his right, and lead to fresh and 
more dangerous conspiracies* This act, by which 
a new parliament was to be called every third 
year, and the present parliament to be dis- 
solved before the 25th of March, 1696, was re- 
ceived by the nation with very great joy. Six 
days after it became law Queen Mary breathed her 
last. Her constitution, which had never been a 
good one, was weakened by much mental suffering, t 
and in this state she was attacked by small-pox 
of the most malignant sort. As soon as she 
was aware of her danger she shut herself up in a 
closet for many hours, burning a great heap of 
papers, and sorting others to be preserved. The 
new Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tennison, who 
had succeeded Tillotson only a few days before, 
had much private discourse with her, and she wjis 
calm and resigned, seeming to desire death rather 
than life. “ She had formerly,’* says Burnet, 
who was constantly about the court, and who 
waited upon her in her sickness, “ written her 
mind, in many partfculars, for tlie king : and she 
gave order to look carefully for a small escrutoire 
that she made use of, and to deliver it to the king, 
and, having dispatched that, she avoided the giving 
herself or him the tenderness which a final part- 
ing might have raised in them both. She was 
almost perpetually in prayer. The day before she 
died she received the sacrament, all the bishops, 
who were attending, being admitted to receive it 
with her. We were, God knows, a sorrowful 
company; for wc were losing her who was our 
chief hope and glory on earth.” After lying silent 
for some hours, or only uttering a few disjointed 
words, she expired on the 28th of December, 
about one o’clock in the morning, in the thirty- 
third year of her age.J Whatever was Mary’s 

• nurnct, whose partiality was for Mary wther than for William, 
says, '* He rame, on the second day of her Illness, and passed the 
hill for frequent parlianieiits, whicli if ho had not done that day, it 
is very prohabln he woulil never have passed it.” 

t The letters published by Dalirmplc in his Apiamdix, from 
Qncen Mary' to the kini;, during his frequent absences and dangers in 
Ireland and on the (.ontiuent, sufBeiently tirove her consuming 
anxieties and her fond and pussiniinto doA’otedness to her husliand. 
lliey uliso show, in a most striking light, the treachery and difll- 
eulties with wliieli she was surrounded when the administration of 
government during those long absences was left in her hands, and 
how entirely she depended upon the better judgment of her husband. 
In one of these letters, which were found carefully treasured in King 
William's cabinet at Kensington, she says, “ 1 pray God send you 
back quiekly, for 1 see all breaking out into flames.” And she regri^ts 
that, busy os she is, and with prying eyes constantly flxetl iiyion her, 
she has not time to weep, which would a- little east! her heart. 
" lint,” she says, " do but continue bj love me, and I can Iwar all 
things else,” On one occasion she tells her husband that Lord Lin- 
••oln has assured her " that the lonl president and all in general wlio 
arc in trust are rogues;” on another, she says that Istrd hfonmouth. 
formerly Lord Mordaunt, that ei-eentrie noldeman, la«t known hy 
his latest title of Lonl I’eterborough, the friend of I’oias in a con- 
versation with her, had told her that whatever was said in her 
cabinet council one day was written to France the next. And nobody 
could speak with, more certainty to this fact tlinn my Lord Mon- 
mouth, who was himself the writer of many of the lemon-juice letters 
to the courts of Versailles and St. Germain. When William was 
about to cross the ;Shannon, Mary writes—" This passage of the 
river runs much in my mind, and gives me no quiet night or dav 

I have a million of fears I pray God give me patience and 

submission ; 1 want the first exceedingly, but 1. hoiie all is well, 
especially your dear si.dr, who I love much better than life.” Some 
of these letters are scarcely to Iw read without tears. 

X “ The queen was buried with the ordinary ceremony, and wiUi 
one piece of magnificence tliat could never happen U-fore; tor b^i 
Houses of Parliament went in procession before tlie chariot that car- 
ried her body to Westminster Abbey ; where places were pn'panid 


character and conduct as a daughter and a sister- 
even in her dying moments she refused to be re- 
conciled with Anne* — she was certainly the most 
devoted and exemplary of royal wives. She had, 
indeed, the good sense and the good fortune to 
submit to and revere the commanding intellect of 
her husband ; and she tenderly loved his person, 
though she was childless by him, and though, in 
accordance with the qniversal practice of sove- 
reigns, he kept a mistress in the court. And 
William responded to all this tenderness witli a 
feeling which had been deemed alien to his cold 
manners. During her illness he called Burnet 
into his closet, and gave a free vent to a most 
tender passion. “ He burst out into tears, and 
cried out tliat there was no hoiic, and that, from 
being the happiest, he was now going to he the 
miserablest creature upon earth. He said, during 
the whole course of their marriage he had never 
known one single fault in her ; there was a worth 
in her which nobody knew besides himself. .... 
The king’s affliction for her death was as great as 
it was just ; it was greater than those who knew 
him best thought his temper capable of : he went 
beyond all bounds in it : during her sickness he ^ 
was in an agony that amazed us all, fainting often, 

for Itolli IIou8i>s, to ait tu form while the lui’hliioho)) pruaehod thu 
funoral wrmou. 'Hiis conhl iii*vi*r happou bel'orf, siiiw the so\o- 
n-ign’H death had always dissolved <mr parlianienbi,”— iJaraaf, Oum 
Time. 

• Tliis is the account most gpucrally rcccivnl, but It is said liy 
some that Mary, from her di’utlr-la-d, scut a forgiving messagi* to 
Anup— n cirrunislnurc, Iiowcmw, which is not numtioiicd by Jlunipt. 
The Duchrss of Marllmrough, whose word is not to Vh> taken impli- 
citlv, says, "that at the time the princess fancied horsidf enceinte, 
anctwos lying constantly uiwn a «mch ; yet that as s(Hin as she hcanl 
the news of the (|U(H'n’s dangerous condition she si>nt n lady of her 
lM‘d-chamlN>r to jiresimt her humble duty to her, nml to dmire Uiat 
her majesty would l»elie\e she was extremely c«)ueerned for her ill- 
ness; luldi'ng tliat, if her iiinjesty would allow her the happiiiess of 
waiting oii her, she would, notwithstnndi^the eouditioii she was in 
run any hasanl for that satisfiirtion.” 


, as 11 w us uiougm iiecnwury vo nee;. ,, 

ns jiossible, it was hojied she would defer her visit. “ Tliis 
answer," eontinnesthe duchess. " and my Liuly Derby's postscript, 
made me conclude, more tliau if the eoIh‘ge of physicians hud told it 
me, that the disi>ase was mortal. Ami as I knew that S(!venil people, 
ami e\en one of the nrincoss's own family, were allowed to see the 
queen. 1 was also fully persuaded that the deferring the princess's 
coming was only to leave room for the continuing the quarrel in 
rase the queen should eliuiice tq ris'over, or for nsioneiliatioii with 
the king (if that should Iw thought eonveiiiriit), in case of the 
queen's death. During all the time of the queen’s illness 
to her decease, the princess sent every day to inquire how she 
did ; and once, I am sure, her mi^esty heard of it ; liecniise my 
Lonl Fitsharding, who was charged with the message, and who 
had more desire than ordinary to see the queen, Imike in, whether 
they would nr would not, and delivered it to lier, endeavouring how- 
to express in how much concern the princess was; to whieh the 
queen n*t.umed no answiu- hut a cold thanks. Nor, though she n-- 
ceived the sacrament in her illness, did she ever send tlie least mes- 
sage to the princess, exceyrt that in niy Lady Derliy’s letter, which 
perhajis her majesty knew nothing of. How this conduct to a sistef' 
could suit with the ehnnieter of a devout queen, I am at a loss to 
know.”— if* o/t/w Cmdud, Ijfe. 

Tlie half Jacobite F,vclyn, w'ho gave so unfiironrable on account 
of Mary on her arrival at Whitehall, thus speaks of her at her 

death "1 supwd at the llisliop of Lichfield and Coventry’s, who'rc- 
lated to methc pious behaviour of the queen in all her sickness, which 
was admirable. She never inquired of what opinion persona were 
who were oltjecti of charity; that, on opening a caliinet, u jMijHir was 
found, wherein she hod desired that her body might not hie opened, 
nr any uxtraonlinary expense at her fimeriu, whenever she sWild 
die. This imper was not found in time to lie observed. Tliero were 
other excellent things under her own haqd, to the very least of 
her debts, which were very small, and everything in tliat exiul 
method as seldom is found in any private person. In sum, she was 
such an admirable woman, abating for taking tlie crown without a 
more due apology, as does, if possible, outdo the renowned Queen 
Elixabcth.''^ • 
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and breaking out into moBt violent lamentations ; ' 
when she died, his spirits sunk so low, that there 
was great reason to ap])reheud that he was follow- 
ing her; for some weeks after he was so little i 
master of himself, that he was not capable of ! 
minding business, or of seeing company.” I 

Although the Jacobites had always held that 1 
there was no* right anywhere except in King i 
James and the infant Prince of Wales, and that 
neither the nation, the parliament, nor any power 
whatever, could bestow a right, or change, under 
any circumstances, the order of succession to the 
crown ; they now pretended that Mary had had a 
right by her birth, and that William’s share in 
that right was made void by her death : and many 
wlio were not decided Jacobites, but who hated 
the king, and longed for the chances of another 
change, took up the same opinion, representing 
that, by tlie act of settlement, the Princess Anne 
had a preferable claim to the throne. Tlie Earl of 
Rochester, maternal uncle to both princesses, tried 
to raise a doubt as to the legality of the continu- 
ance of the present jiarliament, arguing that, since 
it was summoned in the joint names of William and 
Mary, so, upon her death, the writ that ran in her 
name must die with her. This Avould have been 
attended at that season with fatal coiiserpicnces ; 
but the act which put the administration entirely 
in the king, and only gave the queen a share in 
the sovereign titles and dignity, made this cavil 
appear to be ill-grounded, and nobody was ready 
in the Houses to second so dangerous a suggestion. 
Rochester, who drank as nmch as ever, and who 
was as much as ever a head of the high church 
party, studied all he could to embroil aftairs ; but 
his former colleague, Sunderland, took a different 
view of his own interests, and, having, by wonderful 
art and address, acquired an equal influence over 
the Princess Anne and King William, who had 
both hated him, and represented him as the most 
treacherous of men, effected a reconciliation by 
inducing the princess to write a letter of condo- 
lence and regard to the king. “ It is my earnest 
desire,” said Anne, “ that your majesty would 
give me leave to wait upon you, as soon as it can 
be without inconveniency to you, and without dan- 
ger of increasing your affliction.”* The letter 
suggested by Sunderland, and no doubt dictated 
by him and the Marlboroughs, was delivered, and 
then the Lord Keeper Somers, acting from higher 
and purer motives, stepped in to complete the 
.family reconciliation. Somers found the king 
sitting at the end of his closet in Kensington Pa- 
lace, in an agony of grief, and so absorbed in it, 
or in mournful reflection, that he took no notice of 
the intrusion till the lord-keeper broke silence by 
proposing to put an end to those unhappy differ- 
ences which he had so long deplored, and which 
might now produce, by factious means, the most 
Jamentable consequences. The king replied in- 
stantly, " My lord, do what you will ; I can think 
__ of no business !” By the agency of Somers an 

. • Conduct, &c., of Dnchen of Mahboroii)']i. 


interview was arranged, in which William n- 
ceived the princess with cordiality, appropriated, 
the palace of St. James’s for her future residence, 
and gave her the whole or jtart of her dcreased 
sister’s jewels.* The Marlboroughs, in forward- 
ing the retwncilintion, had expected to he ])ar- 
takers of its good fruits ; hut the rational repui^- 
nance of William continued, and the general re- 
newed his intercourse with the exiled family, and 
regularly attended in the House of Peers, where 
he voted with Rochester and the other zealous 
Tories, and put his name to their addresses and 
violent protests. 

A.D. 169.5. — ^Towards the end of the session, 
comj>laint8 made of some military men who did 
not pay their quarters at Royston, alleging that 
their own ])ay was in arrear, led to a se.arching 
inquiry into corrupt practices, which seem to have 
been universal through all the departments of 
government. It was proved, for example, that the 
Secretary «)f the Treasury had taken two hundred 
guineas for procuring or exjtediting the ])aymcnt 
of arrears due to a regiment; and that Sir John 
Trevor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
hotl accepted of one thousaiul guineas for passing 
through tlie House the Orijhans’ Bill, 'fhe Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was turned out of his place 
and sent to the Tower.f The punishment of 
Trevor was more dramatic: he was obliged, as 
Speaker, to put the question, “ That Sir John 
Trevor, Speaker of this House, in receiving a 
gratuity of one thousand guineas from the city of 
Ixmdon, after passing the Orphans’ Bill, is guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor.”!; The question 
was carried : he was exi)elled by the unanimous 
voice of the House ; and Mr. Paul Foley, w'ho hud 
got great credit by his integrity or by his con- 
stantly complaining of the administration, was 
chosen in his stead. Mr. Hungerford, chairman 
of the committee on the Orphans’ Bill, was als(t 
convicted of corruption and turned out of the 
House. But the inquiry, once begun, could not be 
made to stop here. One discovery made way for 
another: it was found, from the books of the 
East India Company, that there were entries of 

• Letter from Mrs. Bumet to the Dueliess of Marlliorough, .isi 
cited by Coxc in lii» Life of tlic ilnlte. Neitlier Mrs. Unmet nor tho 
duchiKM. however, mentions the jewels. Her mace nays, But tiii.'i 
and some other favours, granted her at I.K)rd Sunderland’s ie(ini>st, 
were only to save njipcaranees, and for iiolitical views.” After 
Anne’s eoiidurt towards the king and queen, and with his knowledge 
tliat she still conthiueil her corres^tnudcnce with the eouvt at Si. 
Germain, it was scanvly possible that William should lii^ve utiy 
great afll'ction for her. 

f Aecnnling to Burnet, many were the more sharpimed against Guy, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, “ beeause it was believed tbul he, as 
well us Trevor, the SjH-aker, was deeply coiieeraed iu eorruptiuglhe 
members of tlu'*HDUse of Commons: lie hud held his plsiee both in 
King Charles and King James's time, and the stiare he had in the 
secret distribution of money had made him a necessary man fur those 
methods.” 

X Sw' the account of this affair by Koger North, as quoted in the 
la-st Book, vol. ill. p. H47. The Oriih.ma Bill, for forwarding whieh 
Trevor had accepted the bribe from the city of London, was a bill to 

C viile means for the payment of interest upon a debt, amounting to 
ween seven and eight hundred thousand iiounds, due by the eity 
to the Urplions’ Ftnd— or, In other words, to the estates of the chil- 
dren, lieing minors, of deceased freemen, which, by a custom of the 
city, wi-re managed by the chamberlain. Many attempts had been 
made to effect this arrangement; but it is said to have been found 
impossible to carry the bill through the House of Commons till the 
support of the Speaker and of other influential meuiliers was pur- 
chased by the city. • 

• .T O 
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great svfms of money given by the Company for 
, secret services done them in the House of Com- 
mons. In tlie year 1688 only 1284/. were entered 
to tins account ; in the two following years there 
appeared the sums of 2096/. and 3056/. ; but in 
the last year, pending u life-and-dcath struggle 
between the old company and the promoters of a 
new one, the secret service money rose to the enor- 
mous amount of 167,000/. Sir Thomas Cook, a 
member of the House of Commons and governor of 
the Company, was called upon to explain how this 
money had been expended. Cook refused to an- 
swer, and was committed to the Tower. Tfic 
Commons then brought in a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, to force a full revelation. When this 
bill was carried up to the Lords it was vehemently 
opposed by the Duke of Leeds (Danby), then lord 
president of the council, who spoke like an incor- 
ruptible patriot, but who had himself touched no 
inconsiderable part of the money. His very heat 
made him the more suspected ; and the bill ulti- 
mately passed the Lords, with a clause indemni- 
fying Cook from the consequences of any offence 
committed by him in distributing the bribes; and 
thereupon Cook delivered in w-riting a statemmit 
of the various sums which he had paid to various 
members of the House of Commons and others. 
To Sir Basil Firebrace was set down the sum of 
40,000/, l''irebrace, being called to account by 
the House, fell into great confusion and l(»ss of 
memory — said that he had done the Comjjfuiy 
service by solicitations, but knew not of any money 
or stock given to any person whatsoever for pro- 
curing a new charter — eomjdained of illness, and 
begged that the examination might be postponed. 
Great efforts w ere made by the guilty and powerful 
parties to quash the evidence : Cook seemed dis- 
posed to evade some of the <(uestions, but a Uireat 
of repealing his indemnity act made him more 
communicative; and Firebrace could no longer 
hang fire. AVIien re-examined, this obliviou.s 
gentleman recollected that he had had a treaty 
with Mr. Bates, a great friend of my lord presi- 
dent, the Duke of Leeds — ^that he had given Mr. 
Bates two notes for 5500 guineas — ^that Bates had 
W'aited upon several great lords, particularly the 
lord jnesident, w'ho, after the dotes were given, 
was found well disposed to tlic reiuwval of the 
charter — and, finally, that about a week ago, when 
. the storm was brewing, Bates desired to return 
5000 guineas (keeping the remaining 500 to him- 
self), because the affair might make a noisc.^ 
Bates was then summoned, and, being terrified by 
the House, he de])osed, with little hesitation, that 
Sir Basil Firebrat;e had applied to him for his 
interest; that he did accordingly wait upon the 
lord president, who promised to do what he could 
for the Company, agreeably to the opinion which 

t • Sir BnHil Firehrarc further stated tliat at first he had tried to do ‘ 
the Company’s business for two or three thousand pounds; tliat Bates 
had replied that mote than this hud been offered by the uiiiKnatc 
party ; tlial at lart lu* (Sir Basil ) agrei'd to aive 60001. ; and that, upon 
Qie representation of Bates that tliero would he notliing for bis own 
rei^ard, he added 5001, as a douceur to that go-betwmi. 


he had expressed in public, that the charter ought 
to he renewed; that he told tlie lord president of 
the notes in question, and wanted to press them 
on him; that his grace refused them, hut took 
counter-notes, making the payment dejiendent on 
the renewal of the charter ; that when the charter 
was passed the money was lodged in the hands of 
M. ]^)baTt, a foreign domestic of the lord presi- 
dent, where it remained till he (Bates) had re- 
turned the bribe to Sir Basil, from fear of the 
noise that might be made about it. Not knowing 
how to avert the storm, my lord president, his 
Grace of Leeds, in his place in the House of Lords, 
avowed that he had received the money, but that 
he had returned it, as stated by Bates. He was 
still speaking, when he was wanied that the Com- 
mons, in a fury, were proceeding to a vote of im- 
peachment against him. He abruptly broke ofti 
ran down to the Low^er House, and desired to be 
heard in his own defence. The Commons granted 
the favour, and allowed him to he seated, with his 
hat on, within the bar. He relied on his elo- 
quence ; hut his cause was so had as to admit of 
no mending by rhetoric, and of no excuse or com- 
miseration, cxce])t from men as mercenary as 
himself — but they were numerous in both Houses. 
Rising, with his hat off, he thanked the Commons 
for the favour they had granted him ; hut he soon 
left this modest tone, and boasted of all that he 
had done for the glorious Revolution of 1688. It 
was u hold word, he said, but a truth, that that 
House would not have been sitting at this time 
but for him : he had been formerly pursued for 
being in the French interest, hut he hoped tliat all 
the actions of his life would justify him from such 
charge.s. It was true that Firebrace hail hceu 
introduced to him, hut he had not touched omt 
])cnny of the money. He insinuated that there 
was a design against him, framed by his enemies 
who had got up the committee of the House ; and 
he told them tliat, as to this business uliout the 
Fast India Company’s charter, he knew more than 
they did, and could spin a tliread finer still. He 
hojied that the House would proceed speedily to a 
fair trial, and prayed that he might not suffer upon 
a rack, or under a blast, till a parliament should 
sit again. The duke then withdrew ; and the 
Commons, without losing time, resolved, that the 
committee should draw up articles of impeachment 
in due and regular form, and that Mr. Comptroller 
Wharton should immediately carry up tlie im- 
peachment to the bar of the Lords. In a few days, 
the articles were engrossed and presented to the 
Lords. But, in the mean time, M. Robart, the 
duke’s domestic, had absconded, and tlie duke, 
knowing the evidence to be thus incomplete, 
pressed for a speedy trial, and moved, in the 
Peers, that, if the House of Commons should not 
reply to an answer which he had put in to the 
inqieachment, proceedings might.be discharged->T 
complaining that the ri^ts of all subjects were 
injured in his person, for that no man was safe if 
an imputation eould be fixed upon his character 
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by hanging a lingering impeachment over his 
head, at a time when it was impossible for his 
enemies to prove his guilt, and equally impossible 
for him to disprove their charges, however con- 
scious of innocence. The Commons, confounded 
by the evasion of Robart, the essential witness, 
knew not what b) do ; but they gave in tliat eva- 
sion as the sole cause of their delay, not scrupling, 
of course, to intimate that the Duke of Leeds could 
produce his servant if he thought fit. His grace, 
who had played many ])art8 in his time, now as- 
sumed the language of an honest man smarting 
under unwarrantable injuries, and accused the 
Commons of precipitation and malice. Tie told 
their lordships that, from a letter whicih M. Hobart 
had left behind him, addressed to his lordshijj’s 
chaplain, and fnmi a particular knowledge he had 
both of the man and the thing, he would not l)e 
seen here again in a hurry. “And so,” continued 
his grace, “ if this man be insisted uj)on us a 
material evidence, and my trial is to be delayed 
till he is forthcoming, when am I likely to be 
tried?” And he again urged that the impeachment 
should drop, if not immediately followed iqi by the 
Commons. Matters were in this staU;, when 
William, on the ,'kd of May, jirorogucd the parlia- 
ment. “ It was intended,” says Dunicl,“to hang 
u]) the matter to another siission, Init an Act of 
(iiace came in at the end of this, with an c.vcep- 
tion, indeed, as to corruption ; yet tins wliole dis- 
covery was let fall, and it was btdieved that too 
inany of all sides w(!re coneeriied in it; for, by a 
coinmon eonsent, it was never revived.” Enongli 
had ajipeared to jirovc the Duke of TiCcds guilty 
in the opinion of the wlndc world ; yet William, 
for considerations of exjiediency, allowed him to 
remaiu. at tlie head of the council, tliough, when 
lie made his annual journey to . the Coiitineiit, he 
did not apjioint him one of the lords-justiccs of the 
kingdom, wdio constituted a sort of regency during 
his majesty’s absence. 

Six days after the prorogation of the English 
parliament the Scottish parliament assembled, it 
being impracticable to defer a session there any 
longer, as the funds voted by the Scots tow'ards 
the maintenance of the army were exhausted, and 
the death of the queen called for caution and for 
some new arrangement. 

The loud outcry raised on account of the mas- 
sacre of Glcnco still continued, and would have 
provoked a jmrliamentary inquiry had not William 
•ordered a commission to be passed under the great 
seal for a pre-cognition, which is a practice in the 
law of Scotland of examining into crimes before 
the persons concerned are put upon their trial ; — 
and this was regarded as an artifice to cover that 
dark transaction by a private inquiry, and was in- 
terpreted into a proof that William had authorised 
or even expressly ordered the massacre. When 
•some members ^f the assembled parliament re- 
proached the government for its slackness in exa- 
mining into the affair, the Marquess of Tweedale, 
who was now William’s commissioner, assured 
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tliem that, by the king’s ordci*, it was ibgn under 
examination, and that a report upon it would be 
made to them. In the course of the examination ’ 
made in the privy council and by means of agents, 
some of tlie Highlanders deposed that the Earl ol' 
Breadalbane, the originator of the schemes of paci- 
fication, while treating with them for tlicir sub- 
mitting to King William, had assured them that 
he still adhered to the interests of King James, 
and that nil that he wanted by the s])ecificati()ii 
was only to preserve the clans for his service till 
a inon; favourable opportunity. Upon these reve- 
lations the double-dealing Breadalbane was com- 
mitted to Edinburgh Castle ; but be maintained 
that he had secret orders from King William to 
say anything that would procure him credit with 
the Highlanders; and W’^illiam seemed to own the 
fact by ordering a new pardon to he jjassed h»r tlie 
earl.* It is unquestionable that, in his almost 
impreccdculed difficulties, William repeatedly had 
recourse k) these arts, the practice of which liiakcis 
it not unfreciucntly doubtful who were real li aitors 
to him, and who were only ])reteiided traitors, tit 
do him service and frustrate the ])lans and plots 
of the Jacobites. It was found necessary to deliver 
in the report of the examination of the mussucrii 
in full parliuinimt. By this report it aititcared 
that ajdaek design had been on foot at one time 
to cut oft‘ a great many more chuis in the same 
fashion — that there were immy letters written with 
great earnestness to this etfect hy ministers and 
others — and that, though tlie. king’s orders implied 
nothing of the sort, nor contained anything tliiil 
Avas blameable, the seci etary of state’s letters went 
much farther. In the end, the Scottish parliament 
justified the king’s instructions, hut vote'd that the 
execution in Cilenco Avas “ a barbarous massacre,” 
and tliat it Avas “ pushed on hy the secretary of’ 
state’s letters beyond the king’s orders.” if was 
also carried by a great majority that an address 
shoidd he jircseuted to the king, jiraying tliat the 
secretary of state, and others concerned in that 
matter, might be jnoceeded against according to 
law', in order that the vindication might be national, 
as the reproadli had been; but principally tliat 
they, from Avhom it Avas most proper, might testify 
to the Avorld hoA% clear his majesty’s justice had 
been in the whole matter. Ajs the secretary of 
state (Dalr)7nple, Master of Stair) had been al- 
loAvcd to go imsealhed, it wae judged that no ])ro- 
ceedings coidd he taken against him ; and, a.s the 
princijial Avas thus protected, the inferior instru- 
ments were not much troubled by any course of 

•“ IJut wo aro not to woniior nt his cwaiic j for it is siiul ho was as 
suUlo iu) <■ iH'r}>oat, and ns slippoi^ as an cul ; that tio li;ul no iittJU!|i 
moiil of anv kmil but to his own intorest ; that Ik; was not only Jaoo- 
liite and AAilliamito by turns, hutlwihat oiuh>; and tliat ho pla\)sl 
tills doublo part with so imioli succohs in tho Highland tronlv, that lio 
nnoivod the thanks of King James for having ptosorvod Id's ponplo. 
whom he could not suucour, and was rcwardodi hy King William lor 
having reconciled to his government those doNia-riidoos wliom ho 
found it so difficult to subdue.” US. duime.ter of Urentlalknie quoted 
But this character, ceeiemparibax, may Imi appliod wiili , 
equal justice to many of the leading men Iwtii in England niid.Si et 
land. There were several suits for "spuilr.io and roslitiition of 
dumu||es” instituted agaiust Breadalbane, but it does not upis'iir tliat 
the Highlanders luul much success iu the courts.— Lauder of Foun- 
tainhalt, Dedtim, 
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law.* Hence, all who were enemies to William, 
proclaimed everywhere that he must have been 
willing that the massacre should he per})retratcd ; 
but his friends found an excuse in the vast obliga- 
tions he owed to the family and interest of the 
Dalrymples, and in tlie great ability of tliose men, 
who were tlic most politic and best heads in Scot- 
land, and most able to do him service there when- 
ever the storm should be blown over. And, at the 
same time, no inconsiderable \mrt of the Scottish 
l/>wlanders who had been most exposed to the 
incursions and depredations of tlie wild High- 
landers thought that no crime had been committed 
by extirpating “that sect of thieves and that the 
best security for their cattle, their goods, and their 
persons would be a rc])Ctition of the blood-letting 
at Glenco upon the other clans whose law less prac- 
tices excluded them from the bcnelits of civilized 
law. 

It was during this session of the Scottisli par- 
liament that tlie scheme was presented of a Scot- 
tish company and colony on the Isthmus of Darien, 
which ended in a great amount of human suffering 
and in an increase of unpopularity to the king. 
The Scottish i)arliamcnt in the year 1693 had 
passed an act for the encouragement of commerce, 
by which it was provided that letters patent shouhl 
be granted to all such as should offer to set up 
new manufactures, establish new settlements, or 
drive any new trade j and, taking advantage of 
this act, some of the English intcrlojiers in the 
East India trade, after being defeated by the Com- 
pany, had entered into treaty with some mer- 
chants in Scotland, who now undertook to procure 
a special act for a new colony from their parlia- 
ment. Tliere was one Paterson, a man of no 
education, but of great notions, which, as was 
generally said, he had learned from the Buccan- 
eers, who knew the New World and the islands of 
the Pacific better than any other class of men, and 
with whom it was believed he had associated for 
some time. Paterson made the Scotch merchants 
believe that he was in possession of a great secret 
— ^that he knew of a country wh^e gold mines 
were rich and many, and where*the Spaniards 
were not;— a country admirably situated for trade 
with other parts of the world. For some time he 
did not describe this happy land, but only desired 
that the West Indies might be named in any new 
act they proposed. Meanwhile an act was passed 
and received the royal assent, giving the under- 
takers most extensive privileges, with a limit- 
ation, however, that they should not interfere with 
the trade of England. Paterson then named his 
promised land. It was the Isthmus of Darien, 
which connects the two continents of America, 

• The secretary. Dalrymplc. Master of Stair, was. however, effec- 
tually driven from office. He became Viscount Stair, by tlie death 
of his father, in Novemlier this same year; was advanced to the 
rank of Earl of Stair in 170.S ; and died suddenly, in .lanunry 1707 
* during the discussions on the Union, in which he had taken a warm 
part. It is his father, tiie flrst Viscount Stair, who is the author of 
the celebratad ‘ Institutions of the Law of Scotland of the ‘ Philo- 
sopliia Nova Ex^ierimentalis and of the ' Vinilinalion of tlie Ul\ine 
Perfections which last appeared immediately before his death 


and which the English buccaneers had made 
the scene of most extraordinary adventures dur- 
ing the reign of Cliarles II., when, among other 
exploits, Morgan had traversed it from ocean to 
ocean, and plundered and burnt the Spanish city 
of Panama. Paterson, who was perfectly right 
ill his geography, considered that isthmus as a 
place where a good settlement might be made, 
or rather two settlements, for he proposed es- 
tablishing a town and blockhouse on the side of 
the Atlantic, and another over against it in Pa- 
nama Bay on the shores of the Pacific, from 
which coiijoinlly a trade might be opened both 
with the W'est Indies and with the. East, and 
means taken to kcc]) the Sjianiards in the neigh- 
bourhood of the isthmus in quiet if not in subjec- 
tion. When the passing of this ill-considered aid 
was known in London many more rich merchants 
entered into the scheme, and thus ])rovoked more 
than ever the hostility of the East India Company. 
When all was ready, Paterson and his ])eople, 
amounting in all to twelve hundred souls, set sail 
in fifty Scottish ships to famine and destruction, 
but with the confident hope of establ'ishing a great 
colony and realizing enormous wealth. This, 
however, did not ha]ipen till four years after the 
jiassing the bill ; but the Scots availed themselves 
of the large letter of the act in other directions, 
trenching, as it was said, both upon the Dutch and 
the English, and invading the commercial rights 
vested in ohler companies. 

• In Ireland the first session of a new parliament 
was held in the course of this year (1695), and 
the Protestant ascendancy was completely and 
tyrannically established under the administration 
of Ijord Capcl, now lord deputy, “ who,” says 
Burnet, “ studied to render himself popular, and 
espoused the interests of the English against the 
Irish without any nice regard to justice or equity.” 
But Cupel was neither better nor worse than many 
who succeeded him, and who acted upon the one 
principle, that the only way to keep Ireland quiet 
was to coerce the natives, and degrade and jterse- 
cute their religion. By a series of acts ])assed 
during this and the nc.xt reign by the English par- 
liament, the great body of the Irish people were 
put into the chains of a new and complicated 
bondage. No Papist was allowed to keep a school 
or to teach any in private houses except the chil- 
dren of the family occupying that house ; and, while 
Ibis enactment prevent^ Papists from receiving 
education at home, another went to deprive them , 
of that benefit abroad, for severe penalties were 
denounced against such as should go themselves 
or send others for education beyond sea in the 
^mish religion; and, on probable information 
given to a magistrate, such persons could be ar- 
rested and tried, not by a jury, but by justices at 
quarter-sessions, where the burden of disproving 
the charge was thrown upon ‘thc^ accused. As a* 
matter of course, under the ascendancy system, ma- 
gistrates, jury, justices, were all Protestants. In- 
termarriages betw'een Protestants and Papists, pos- 
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sessing any estate in Ireland, were forbidden ; and 
the Protestant husband, or the Protestant wife, 
might at any time take the cliildren from the Ca- 
tholic parent to be educated in the Protestant faith.* 
No Papist could be guardian to any child ; but the 
Court of Chancery might appoint some relation or 
other person to bring up the ward in the reformed 
faith. If the eldest son was, or became, a Pro- 
testant, he might convert his father’s estate in fee 
simple into a tenancy for life, and thus secure his 
own inheritance. If the children were all Papists, 
the father’s lands Averc not to descend to the eldest 
son, but to be divided equally among them, by 
gavel-kind law', — an admirable instrument for 
reducing an aristocracy or a body of great land- 
liolders to the condition of potato-farmers. Papists 
could not purchase land except for terms not ex- 
ceeding thirty-one years. TWey were bound to 
conform, within six numtlis after any title should 
accrue by descent, devise, or settlement, on pain 
of forfeiture to the next Protestant heir ; a provi- 
sion, says Mr. Hallain, which seems intended to 
exclude them^from real ])roperty altogether. No 
Papist was permitted to keep arms, and scarcli 
might be made at any time by two justices. Tlie 
celebration <»f mass and other Catholic rites was 
not subjected to any new penalties; but all regular 
Popish jniests, bisliojis, and others claiming sin- 
ritual juris<liction, and all who should come to the 
kingdi)m of Ireland from foreign parts, were 
ordered to be banished, and were to be held guilty 


of high treason if they returned from their*banish- 
ment. To prevent the evitsion of these barbarous , 
and maddening, regulations, all priests were bound 
to be registered, and were forbidden to leave their 
own parishes, in which they were to be fixed like 
paupers by the old poor-lawir ; and informers, 
always ready and numerous enough upon the mei^ 
motives of religious intolerance and personal en- 
mities, were further tempted into the field by large 
rewards, to be. levied on the Papists, and to be given 
to those who should detect the violation of these 
statutes. IjCt the Irish Protestant party, who 
disgraced a great name by calling themselves 
Orangists, equivocate and colour the matter as 
they will, there is as much truth as generous 
warmth of feeling in the words Avith Avliich an 
eminent living historian concludes his account of 
these detestable enactments “ To have exter- 
minated the Catholics by the sAvord, or expelled 
them, like the Moriscocs of Spairi, AVimld have 
been little more repugnant to jiisticre and huma- 
nity, but incomparably more laditic.”* 

On the 12th of May William embarked to ]mt 
himself again at the head of the allied army. One 
great event which contributed to hasten die de- 
cline of the poAYcr of I/)uis XIV. Avns the death 
of the Marshal Duke of Luxembourg, one of the 
greatest generals of that age, Avho died at the be- 

♦ tliiUiim, (’oust. IlUt, All tlic act* Hliovf ciiiiirn'riili'il wi-rn 
jimwftl ln'twccn lla* 3nl of AVillinm and Murj imd Urdof (iiioi’ii Aiiiiu 
no5). 



Namub. 

Tlic Vortiflcatioiw lie dne«y on the IliUs behind Uie Town. 
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ginning'of this year. The other great generals of 
' France, and Seignelai, the son of Colbert, whi 
had called the French navy into existence, and 
Louvois, the greatest of her statesmen, were all 
dead already ; there were none that promised to 
supply their places; Barbessieux, the new mi- 
nister, a creature of courts and saloons, promoted 
by court intrigues and the influence of mistresses, 
w’as wholly incapable of contending with the diffi- 
culties in which even his great jffcdccessor had 
left the country ; and if to this we add that the 
oppressed people in many parts of France were 
absolutely perishing with hunger, the reader will 
understand that the French army in Flanders, 
badly supplied with luovisions and recruits, and 
commanded by a third-rate general, Boufflers, or 
Villeroy, was in no condition to repair the check 
it had received in the last campaign. William, 
who saw' the difference in every move he made, 
and in every movement of his enemies, dtitached 
Ginckcl, now Earl of Athhme, with a parent force 
to invest the important city of Namur, which had 
been taken' by the French in the year 1692. Old 
Gin(;kcl did his best, but, from the nature of 
the ground and tlic vast extent of his lines, he 
(umld not prevent Boufflers from throwing him- 
self into the place with a strong reinforcement. 
The garrison then amounted to 14,000 or 1.5,000 
num, and, as Vauban had been employed upon 
the works, the French deemed Namur imjireg- 
nublc. But William, having put his army in a 
good position, left it under the command of the 
Frince of Vandemoiit; and at the head of a divi- 
sion joined the Elector of Bavaria, and then, 
uniting with Ginekel, look the command of all 
the forces before Namur. Vaudemont committed 
a great blunder in moving from his position, with 
the view of preventing Villeroy from marching to 
the relief of Namur ; but Villeroy had not ability 
enough to profit by the advantage, and Vaudemont 
reprieved his error by making an admirable retreat 
to the walls of Ghent. In the mean while the 
siege of Namur w'as jirosecuted with vigour under 
the eye of William and the directi|in of the great 
engineer Cochorn. The king, though a valetudi- 
narian, shared in the fatigues as w'ell as in the 
dangers of the common soldiery. On the 27tli of 
July, at the storming of the first counteresarp, Mr. 
Godfrey, deputy governor of the Bank of England, 
who had come over to speak witli the king upon 
some financial business, but who ventured where 
he was not wanted, was killed with several other 
persons close by William’s side.* For a time the 
English troops under Major-General Ramsay and 
Brigadier Hamilton were left alone in the midst 
of mines and booths on the glacis, and they w’ere 
three several times repulsed, yet still returned to 

;• Accordins to a note in Ralph, " tradition iilw adds that a 
abort parley had j<i8t Ifproru pamed bctweaii thm. to Uia followinji 
cff«:t:- 

^ " Xina.— As you an* no advcnturmt in tlif trado of vrar. Mr. God- 

trey, 1 tiiink yon aliould not exposo yourself to tin- liamrds of it. 

“ Jtfr. (fodfre//.— Not beins more exposed than vour miijesty, 
should I he excusable if I allowed more conreni ? 

" Xmff.-~Yes; I am in my duty, and theroforo have a more rea- 
sonable claim to prcserN'atioii.’! , 


the charge, and at last made themselves masters of 
the counterscarp. During the stem contest Wil- 
liam laid his hand on the elector’s shoulder, and 
exclaimed, “ See my brave English ! see my brave 
English !” The Dutch, advancing along the Maese, 
came up in time to secure the advantage which 
the English had gained ; and on the same day 
the Elector of Bavaria threw a bridge over the 
Sambre, while other corjis of the allies drove the 
French from the suburb of Jamb, and effectually 
prevented any more sallies. On the 29th, when 
the town-moat w'as drained by undermining and 
blowing up the dam which kept it full, a council 
of war W'as held in the allied cam]), and it was 
there resolved to make a simultaneous attack on 
every side, notwithstanding a doubt of its success 
expressed by the esmtious Coehorn. And, as soon 
as it was dark, all me corps ordered on this dcs- 
])erale service advanced as near to the enemy’s 
intrcnchments as they could without being disco- 
vered, a7)d there rested f)n their arnis till peep of 
day. Tlien they j)ut themselves in motion and 
began the attack at three several poiijts at.thc same 
instant, and, after a terrible slaughter on both 
sides, made themselves masters of all the outw'orks* 
on the cfwtle sidt; from the Sambre to the Mae.se. 
At the same moment a mine was sprung on the 
town side, and the breach kc])t clear by a well- 
directed fire. On the morrow, the Ist of August, 
the breach was e.nlarge.tl, and, on the 2n(l, two 
hundred English grenadiers, 8up])ort.cd by a bat- 
talion of Diitch, forced the breach, stormed and 
carried the hall-moon, the covei'iid way, and the 
demi-bastion at St. Nicholas gate. By this time 
the besieged lay open on all sides to the fire of the 
l>e8iegers, who pointed their own guns against 
them, and kcj)t up an incessant ])lay with camions, 
mortars, .small arms, and grenades. On the Ibl- 
lowing morning, as the allies were jirejiaring for a 
general assaidt on the town, M. de Gniscard, the 
governor of the town, hung out, a white, flag, and 
soon capitulated for the surrender of the town, but 
no more with the Elector of Bavaria, w'ho at first 
refused to treat for anything less than the whole. 
De Gniscard, with the remnant of his forces and 
with his sick and w'oundiid, retired into the castle, 
which still held out with six or seven thousand, 
men in it, under Boufflers. The loss of the French 
had he^n terrific, but the confederates, as assail- 
ants, had suficred far more severely. On the 7th, 
towards evening, the batteries were opened against 
the castle. In tlic mean while Villeroy bad jiassedi 
the Lys and the Scheldt, and advanced to Ninove; 
and the Prince of Vaudemont had decarnjied from 
Ghent and taken post at Dighen, in order to watch 
the French, who still gave out that they were going 
to the relief of Namur. But it was discovered 
that Villeroy’s real intention was to bombard the 
city of Brussels. To prevent this calamity Vaude- 
mont proposed occupying the^plai'u of Gigot and* 
St. Pee, and asked for considerable reinforcements 
from the main body of the army. But William, .. 
on the first news" of Villeroy’s movement, had de- 
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tached the Earl of Athlone and the Count of 
Nassau, with thirty battalions and forty squadrons 
of horse, to post themselves between Waterloo and 
Gemappe, in order to oppose the enemy’s passage 
at Braine le Chateau; and he soon followed in 
person with twenty squadrons more : so that no- 
thing remained for Vaudemont to do but to en- 
camp his infantry on the heights near Brussels 
between Montzt 7 and the counterscaiq) of Ixel, 
where the communication w as opened between his 
forces and those of Athlone and Nassau, who now' 
covered ])art of that ground which in our own 
days lias been the scene of a far more memorable 
warfare. By these manoetivrcs the allies were 
also enabled to tlirow several battalions into Bnis- 
sels and its outw'orks ; but they could not prevent 
Villeroy from taking ground j^per to the purjjose 
of the revengeful commission with which he w as 
charged by his sovereign, who had felt most 
acutely the insults offered to his own coasts by the 
English fleet, w Jio were this year rejieating their 
honibardments of the FrencJi sea-ports. The mar- 
shal took up Jiis quarters at Auderleck, and dis- 
patched a letter to the governor of Brussels, signify- 
ing “ that the Prince of Orange having sent his 
fleet upon the coast of France to bombard and min 
tlie sca-jjorts, without any ])rospect of advantage 
to himself, the king his master thought he could 
no otherwise put a stop to such disorders than by 
making reprisals. That for this reason he. had 
sent his commands to bombard Brussels; and at 
tin? same; time to declare that it was with reluc- 
tance his majesty was constrained to make use of 
this expedient ; as also, that as soon as he should 
he assured his sea-ports would be no more bonj- 
harded, he woidd bombard the towns of his ene- 
mies no- more, with the exception of such places 
as should be regularly besieged. That his ma- 
jesty’s concern was so much the greater because 
the, IClcctress of Bavaria was residing iii Bnissels ; 
but that, if the governor Avould make know’n in 
what quarter her electoral highness resided, care 
should be taken that the French mortars should 
not he directed that way.” By this time the 
Elector of Bavaria himself had come u]) to the 
threatened city, and he replied to Villeroy’s letter, 
that the reason assigned for his t)rders to bombard 
Brussels solely regarded the king of England; 
that his electoral highness would acquaint him 
with it, and procure an answer in twenty-four 
hours ; and that as to the consideration which his 
«no8t Christian majesty had shown to the electress, 
he begged to say that her residence was at the 
royal palace. But Villeroy, whose real purpose 
was to create a misunderstanding between William 
and his allies, or to induce those whose towns w’erc 
liable to similar visitations to oblige the king of 
England to spare the French ports, instantly began 
to arrange his batteries ; and as soon as tliey were 
teady he openetbhis fire upon diat fine old city 
widi twenty-five mortar pieces and eighteen pieces 
•of heavy artillery. Tlvis scene of destruction 
Commenced between six and seveh o’clock on the 
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evening of the 13th of August, and lasted 'withoul 
intermission till the afternoon of the 15th, during . 
which time fifteen hundred houses, six churches, 
and many other public buildings were laid in 
ruins*. There was a strong wind, which 8])rea(l 
the flames on some buildings that took fin' ; and, 
hut for the knocking dow’n of many of the honsi’s 
to cut oft‘ the (H)mnninication, nearly the whole ot 
the city must have Imjcu destroyed. King William 
hadretunied to the siege of the castle of Namur 
on the 12th ; but the Prince of Vaudemont, from 
his fortified eminence, witnessed this vindictive act 
without daring to attempt to interrupt it, nor could 
Athlone and the. tmops at Waterlon do more than 
the prince. As soon as Villeroy had oxeeuted his 
commission, he decamped and made by forced 
marcbes for Eughitm, where he remaineil till the 
20th, and then, evwtaiting various towns which 
the French had taken in this or the preceding 
campaign, he advanced to Soignies, almost Jii siglii 
of the grand army under William. But lie was 
w'atclted by tlie i Vince of Vandenionl, who, Iniving 
joined Athlone at Waterloo, advanced to Gemappir, 
and then to Mazey, a strong camp within two 
short leagues of the main army, where he was 
joined by the Hessians and Lniienburghers. On 
the night of the 12th, when William had re.t.urm'd 
to the siege of the castU; of Namur, trenches were 
opened, approjiches were made, uihI for three sue- 
eessive days a terrible fire, was kc])t iqi. Bmifflers, 
who had been told that tio French marshal had 
ever surrendered, conceived a desperate design to 
break through the confederate camp with his 
cavalry, and so esca^ie to Villeroy ; but his move- 
ments were anticipated by William, who took pre- 
cautions w'hich rendered the plan utterly hopehiss. 
On the 21st, one hundred and sixty-six cannon 
and sixty mortars assailed the castle, “ and, as if 
the besiegers had designed to level the walls like 
those of .Icricho, with one blast, the dreadful bu.si- 
ness of the day w as opened with one general dis- 
charge from all these lialtcries at tlie. sarnie instant, 
with such an effect, that not indy the whole cir- 
cumference of tlie caslli', hut the very hill it stood 
on, seemed to reel w itii the shock, and to he lost 
in the cloud of smoke and dust that followed it. 
Scarce could the besiegers themselves sustain the 
horror of their own experiment; and, as to the 
besieged, tlicir eonstermition and confosion w'cre 
inexpressible : those that escaped could scarce be- 
lieve tliey had ese.a])ed ; every objex^t round about 
them wore a face of ruin; for, bursting bombs, 
fractured battlements, dying men, ami horses 
staking themselves on the palisadocs, or ])lungiiig 
headlong into the ditches, in a fit of ungovernable 
frenzy, were the only objects they were surrounded 
with.”* At this desperate juncture, Villeroy 
having sent off his baggage to Mons, advaiieeil 
with his army to Soignies, announcing his approach 
in the night by a discharge of ninety euinion, 
which was answered by the besieged with a great 
light thrown up from the battlements, AVhen day 
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dawned' he was discovered near the allied army, 
c with his right wing resting upon Fleunis, and his 
left upon Sombref. He had been reinforced from 
various quarters, and on the next day (the 27th) 
he was joined by troops from the Rhine and other 
forces under the Marquis d’Arcourt. William, 
>^ho liad received ten fresh battalions and twenty- 
two squadrons, left the Elector of Bavaria to look 
after the castle, and placed his troops in position, 
expecting a general engagement. On the morrow 
Villeroy removed to Gemblours, and on the 29th 
drew up his forces and advanced in order of battle ; 
but he was deterred by the sight which a close 
approach afforded him, and, instead of fighting, 
stood gazing on the allied army till nightfall, 
when, with as little noise as possible, he edged oft', 
and, coasting the river Mahigne, he extended his 
right to Perw^s, and his left to Bonefl'e. The 
king of England was on horscbiick frojn four in 
the monnng till eight at night, neither refusing 
nor seeking battle. The reduction of NamUr was 
his great object, and Villeroy had now with him 
an cquaj if not a superior force. On the next day 
Villeroy drew off altogether, and left the castle of 
Namur to its fate. On the very siiine day, after 
another terrilic cannonading and a vain offer of 
conditions by the Earl of Portland to prevent fur- 
ther effusion of bhaal, a general assault was made 
by English, Spaniards^ Bavarians, Dutch, and 
Brandenburgers — the foremost being the English 
under the brave Lord Outts. These English went 
too fast, or the Spaniards and Bavarians, who 
were to follow' them on other ])oints, went ba) 
slow : the consequence was a dreadful slaughter of 
the English, wlio, how’ever, rallied, forced the 
palisadocs sword in hand, and made a lodgment 
on the covered way. Then the Bavarians, the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, and the rest of the attacking 
parties made good their assault on the prodigious 
outworks of the castle, and kept their lodgment, 
which altogether was nearly an English njilc in 
extent. But this advantage cost the besiegers 
two thousand lives, including several officers and a 
proportionate number of wounded, among w'hom 
were Lord Cults, the Prince of Hesse Homburg, 
Count Horn, and many other persons of rank. 
The next day the French demanded a truce for 
the burial of their dead, and as the time for this 
truce w'as on the ‘point of expiring the Count de 
Guiscard appeared on the breach, and, desiring a 
parley with the Elector of Bavaria, ottered to sur- 
render Fort Cohornc. But the elector would hear 
of no capitulation except for the whole : prepara- 
tions were made for a fresh assault upon the main 
body of the castle ; and then Marshal Boufflers 
accepted terms of capitulation, which were signed 
on the following morning. Then all the outworks 
and forts were put into the hands of the allies, 
who signified their success by a triple discharge of 
all their artillery, and a running lire of musketry, 
three times repeated along their lines. Villeroy 
was near enough to hear the ominous sounds ; but 
he presently passed the Sambre near Charleroi, 


and retreated with some precipitation. On the 
5th of September 5538 Frenchmen — ^all that 
remained of 14,000— evacuated the castle, and 
marched off" with the honours of war towards the 
French lines at Mons. 

After the reduction of Namur the allies retired 
to winter-quarters, and William repaired to I.,oo, 
where he was complimented by all the ministers 
of the confederate princes and potentates. In 
other directions the campaign had been inactive 
and inglorious to the French. On the Rhine the 
’Marshal Delorgcs had been again foiled by the 
Prince of Baden ; in Italy the Duke of Savoy had 
recovered possession of the important fortress of 
Casale ; in Spain they had been obliged to e'va- 
cuate all their conquests in Catalonia beyond 
Gironne. But the/Turks, the allies of his most 
Christian maje8ty,*atl again dashed across the 
Danube, and iiiffictcd some severe blows ujion tlie , 
im])erialists in Hungary. The English navy had 
continued masters of the sea ; and JiOrd Berkeley, 
in conjunction with the Dutch squadron, had bom- 
barded l)unkir([ue, Calais, and St. Malo, had 
totally destroyed the town of Granifeval, and had 
inilicted fresh miseries upon the suffering, halfij 
starving ])opulation of the French coasts. 

William returned to England on the 20th of 
October, and was received with enthusiastic accla- 
mations. On his passage through London to 
Kensington the city was in an uproar, and he w as 
hailed us a comjucror. But he came not to enjoy 
])om])s and pageantries, or even quiet, which nas 
far more desirable after the incessant fatigues 
which he had undergone, with a constitution that 
was always rather sickly than robust. On the 
very night of his arrival he held a council to 
debate the great question of dis8i)lving the present 
parliament, which, by the Triennial Act so re- 
cently passed, might sit till liady-day. “ The 
ha])py state the nation w'as in,” says Burnet, 
“put all men, except the merchants, in a gotul 
tcmj)er : none could be sure we should be in so 
good a state next year; so that now, probably, 
elections would fall on men who w'ere welf att'ectecl 
to the government. A parliament that saw itself 
in its last session might aftect to be froward ; the 
members, by such a behaviour, hoping to recom- 
mend themselves at the next election. Besides, 
if the same parliament hud been continued, pro- 
bably the inquiries into corruption would have 
been carried on, which might divert them from 
more pressing affairs and kindle greater heats ; all, 
which might be more decently dropped by a new 
parliament, than suffered to lie asleep by the old 
one.” According to another authority, the chief 
reason, or one of the chief reasons, vi'hich induced 
William to dissolve the sitting parliament was the 
prosecution of the Duke of Leeds, “ which in the 
whole course of it had made his majesty very un- 
easy. ... Now, as, on the one feand, his majesty, 
could never have sacrificed a minister, to whoiii 
he not only owed his match with the late queen, . 
but who had Hkewise been the chief wheel on 
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which the Revolution turned; so, on the other 
hand, there Avas no safer way to put a stop to an 
impeachment, which was still depending, than the 
calling a new jjarliamcnt.”* A proclamation w as 
forthwith published dissolving Uie present parlia- 
ment, and calling another, to be held at Westmin- 
ster on the 22nd day of November. 

During the preparations for the election, all 
parties had recourse to the pen and to the press, 
which, though not yet liberated by statute from 
its shackles, had been exceedingly free ajid active 
ever since the Revolution. Acccirding to an un- 
seemly comparison made by a contemporary, “the 
press was as fruitful as the mud of Niliis was 
famed to be.” Tlie most remarkable of its pro- 
ducts was a clever tract, written by Halifax, and 
entitled, “ Some Cautions offered to the Considera- 
tion of Those who are to ch(rose Members.” It 
was written with ail the power and wit and grace 
of that man, who, all things considered, Avas a 
better author than statesman, and more witty than 
frank or honest. These cautions to electors were 
in number tAventy ; but those which seemed most ^ 
a])plicablc to t!ic circumstances of the times Ai'cre J 
the last six. The 14th Avas — “ Not to choose 
])racti8ing luAvyers, Avho had two duties to attend 
t»» Avhich Avere often inconsistait and sometimes 
irreconcilable Avith each other ; because they w-erc 
used to argue on both sides the question indiffer- 
e.ntly fur the same consideration, and had an eye to 
preferment as Avell as gain in all their doings.” The 
1 5th was directed against violent parly men as being 
no longer free agents — as having liberty only for 
their motto, but being in reality greater slaves than 
anybody desired to make them, as having Uie pub- 
lic alw'aysin their mouths and self ahvays at heart, 
&c. The IGth Avas as cutting as it was just : it 
Avamed the electors against the j)retcnders to exor- 
bitant merit in the late Revolution, as men having 
no other merit to recommend them — as bringing in 
longer bills than ought to be alloAved, and making 
larger claims than the nation could pay. The 
nth hit the officers t)f the army, whom William 
had at first naturally and excusably introduced 
into the House of Commons : it described the 
military as being out of their element in the House 
— as being disqualified by their very habits and 
accoutrements (which were such as might autho- 
rise the peaceable part of the assembly to swear 
they Avent in fear of their lives) from appearing 
there; as being no longer their own men, and 
consequently unfit to protect the liberty of others ; 
and as serving tw'o masters, whose commands 
might be opposite and irreconcilable, if not ruinous 
to each other. The 18th and 19th put those Avho 
voted on their guard against pensioners and place- 
men ; as being dependants on the crown, not free 
representatives of the people ; as being more liable 
to vote according to their own interests than ac- 
tording to the ifterlsts of their country ; as not 
having the aspect of freemen, if they had the virtue 
>tu be so; and as standing, according to equity, 
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proscribed by the Self-denying Bill, Avhich had 
passed the House of Commons, though it hail n»)l, 
the good fortune to pass into a law. And tlie 20th 
caution avos levelled against such as, for reasons 
best known to themselves, had thought fit to op- 
pose the Triennial Bill. All these cautions Avere 
followed by a few striking words in which truth 
was more salient than the sarcasm : — “ In the 
mean time, having told my opinion who ought not 
to be chosen, if I should be asked Avho ought to 
be, my answer must be, choose Englishmm. 
And when I have said that, to deal honestly, I will 
not undertake that, they are easy to he found. 
This pamphlet was the last effort of the accom- 
plished Halifax, who died before the meeting of 
the new parliament. 

Burnet seems to attribute a jtmrncy Avhich the 
king made at this moment to a desire of infiueneing 
the elections by courting that popularity of Avhich 
he had hitherto been exceedingly careless. “ The 
king,” he says, “ made a progress to the north, 
and stayed some days at the Earl of S under IniuVs^ 
which Avus the lirst public mark of the high favour 
he was in. The king studied to constrain himself 
to a little more openness and affability than w as 
natural to him : but his cold and dry way had too 
deep a root, not to return too oft u])on him.” 
And w'e learn from other (juarters that tlie English 
gentry were again offended at this dry, cold man- 
ner, and that he was offended by one university 
and gave offence to the other ;* and it was repre- 
sented, no doubt Avith some exaggeration, that, the 
only place Avhere he was affable and courteous Avas 
at Althorj), the seat of the exceedingly unjiopular 
Sunderland, t Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, the friends of James gained no ground in 
the elections. “ The Jacobites,” says Burnet, 
“ were so decried that fcAv of them Averc elected ; 
but many of the sourer sort of Whigs, who were 
much alienated from the king, were cho.sen ; gene- 
rally they Averc men of estates; but many were 
young, hot, and without experience.” 

On the day appointed — ^the 22nd of November 
— the new parliament assembled: the Commons 
again chose Foley for their speaker, and the king 
made a long speech from the throne. The demand 
for supplies Avas still very high ; but William said 
that, as he had engaged jn the present war by the 
advice of his first parliament, who thought it 

• '■ For the vice-f hancellor and heads of CamliridKc. having paid 
him n short compliment, at NewmarkKt.on his happy success abroad 
and Ids safe return, gave him no invitation to visit tliem ; and uhen 
he crossed the country to visit Oxford, wlii-ns amagnifirupt rntertain- 
nicnt wilt provided for him. ho refuted either to eat or drink, liceauso 
the Duke of Ormond hod received un anonymous letter, wldeh had 
Ijmui dropped in the rtrects the day tiefore, Intimating a purpose to 
poison him." This is the aeeoiuit of the differences of the universi- 
ties iis given by Uiilph, who pursues William with hatred and spleen. 
AlUiough Oxfonl had tclapsra into many of her Jacobite erthrs, we 
liclievc tluat we may exonerate her and ail her sons from the foul 
charge. If the poisoning letter were really delivered (wc tliid no 
mention of it in other quarters), it was doubtless a hoax— though, 
iwrhajw. a malicious device of the Jacobites. 

t Evelyn says, “ He stayed seven or eight days at Lord Sunder- 
land’s, at AltUorp, where lie was mightily entertained." And on the 
1st of the following December, he adds, “ I dined at Lord Sunder- 
land’s, now the great favourite and iiiiderlintid politician, but not 
adventuring on any character, being obnoxious to the people for 
having twice changed his religion." Tliis minute diarist saj-s not a 
syllable about the Oxford poisoning. , 

• t 0 
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necessary for the defence of our religion and the I 
preservation of the liberties of Europe ; and as the { 
last parliament, with great cheerfulness, had as- 
sisted him tu carry on that war ; so he could not 
doubt hut that the present would he unanimously 
zealous in tlie prosecution of it, particularly since 
the advantages gained this year afforded a reason- 
able hope of future success. “ Upon this occa- 
sion,” said he, “ 1 cannot hut take notice of the 
courage and bravery of the English troops, which 
I may say have answered their highest character 
in any age ; and it will not be denied that, without 
the concurrence of the valour and ])owcr of Eng- 
land, it were impossible to ])ut a stop to the ambi- 
tion and greatness of France.” He further told 
the Commons that the funds which had been voted 
had proved very d(dici(mt ; that the condition of 
the civil list made it impossible for him to subsist 
upon it ; and (this clause was repeated year after 
year, and not without reason) tliat compassion 
obliged him to mention the miserable circum- 
stances of the French Protestants, who were suffer- 
ing for their religion. He alluded to the ill state of 
the coin, and to the propriety of devising some goixl 
bill for the encouragement and increase of Hcauien 
and the advancement of trade — having a particular 
regaril to that of the East Indies, lest it should be 
lost to the nation. 

The decay of trade, tliough it was now reviving, 
and the encroachments made by William’s coun- 
trymen, the Dutch, by the Scotch, and others, on 
the East India Coiiqiany, were prominent topics 
in tlie numerous invectives against the government 
which had recently issued from the jircss. False 
lists and calculations were made of our losses at 
sea ; the sliips lost by our mendiants alone were 
carried up to the grand cipher of 4000, and their 
(iargocs were (iatimaterl at more money than the 
whole country was then worth. The double rela- 
tion in w'hich the king stood to this country and 
to Holland was always the source of infinite clu- 
niour and jealousy; and it is wondcrfiil that 
national prejudices and chushing interests did not 
])roduce more serious mischief to his government. 
It was said, for example, by party writers that the 
great losses of the English had been connived at 
purposely, that the Dutch might run away with 
our trade ; that the Navigation Act, and all the 
other statutes intended for the increase of our 
shipping and the extension of our home manufac- 
tures, had become a dead lettci- ; that the importa- 
tion of Dutch commodities, though prohibited by 
the laws, had been encouraged ; that the States- 
General, in order to cover and protect their own 
merchant-vessels, had not furnished their proper 
quota to the combined fleet, nor sufl’ered their 
meiiTof-war to act for the common service; that 
thpir wants and deficiencies were supplied out of 
English stores and English provisions ; and that, 
instead of acting in conformity to the signals and 
instructions of the commander-in-chief of the com- 
bined fleet, they too often detached their ships of 
war to act as guard-ships and convoys to their own 
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trade. Nor had the English East India Company 
spared their pamphlets and their broad sheets, in 
which they complained grievously of the encroach- 
ments made by the Scots since the passing of the 
late Colonial Act for that country. Hence the 
allusions in the king’s speech. 

The Commons voted an address of thanks and 
congratulation upon the success of his majesty’s 
arms abroad, the preservation of his sacred person 
from the many hazards to which he had exposed 
himself, &c., and they pledged themselves to assist 
him effectually in the prosecution of the war. 
William’s answer was short : “ T heartily thank 
you,” said he, “ for the marks you give me of 
your affection. Our interests arc inseparable ; and 
there is nothing I wish so much as the happiness 
of this country, where God has jdaced me.’’ The 
Lords made the like offering at the footstool of the 
throne; and, that the proceedings of parliament 
pight w'car such a face of seriousness and solemnity 
as became them, his majesty, at the instance of the 
1 louse of Commons, not of the bench of bishops, 
was jileased to appoint a day of fastjng and hurni- 
, nation, for imploring the blessing of Almighty 
God upon its consultations.* The business tor 
which they proceeded was of the most important 
kind. Early in the session they passed the memo- 
rable act for regulating trials in cases of treason 
and misprision of treason ; and thus secured equally 
to peers and commons, and to all Englishmen, a 
palladium against the sus^iicions and malice of 
despotically inclined sovereigns. They rcctifieil 
the vile state of the coinage, giving up the absurd 
principle of raising money above its intrinsic value, 
and recommending the re-coining of all the specie 
in England in milled money. A bill was also 
jrassed for jircventing charge and exjicnse in cleo 
tions ; meaning to level a lilow against the profli- 
gate corruption which was practised then, and so 
long after, to the disgrace of the nation and the 
demoralisation of the poorer classes. The jiream- 
ble stated that grievous complaints were made, 
and manifestly appeared to be trufe, that in the 
cleetion of members to parliament,- contrary to the 
laws, and in violation of right and decency, exces- 
sive and enormous exjicnses had been incurred ; 
and by the enacting clauses it was provided that 
the giving or promising, directly or indirectly, any 
present, reward, drink, or entertainment, as a con- 
sideration for any man’s vote, s]liiOuld incapacitate 
the party oflending, and make his return void.f 
Above all men, William most trusted and che- 
rished Bcntinck Earl of Portland, who had fol- 
lowed him through all his dangers and difficulties. 
To reward his important serviees, and to testify 
the warmth of his aff’e(1;ion, he had bestowed iqion 
my liord Portland four very extensive manors in 

• Raliili. 

" A. Riivnru bill was liroii^lit in for vniilin^' all tho oliHilions of 

E " imcnt men, wlioro Iho elacted had l-een at any oapenue in moat, 

, or money to pnxinre votes : it was ^ry strictly penned, bnt’ 
lime must slinw Mhethur any evasions can bo found out to avoid it : 
eiirtuinly, if it has the desired effect, it would prove oiu; of thfi best 
laws tluit ever was made in England, for abuses in eleaUoBS were" 
gniwn to most intolerable excesses, which threuleued even the luin 
of the naXiou,"— Burnet. 
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Denbighshire, never having money to spend in 
this way. The donation excited a terrible clamour : 
it was pretended that the king intended to make 
this Dutchman Prince of Wales— to give him all 
that the crown could give in the principality ; and 
the gentlemen of Denbighshire, with true Welsh 
licat, petitioned the House of Commons against 
these grants. The petition was presented by Mr. 
Price, with a speech which was afterwards printed, 
and which was “ equally bold and bitter.” After 
stating that the Welsh petitioners w'erc not actuated 
by their own interests, but by a regard to the honour 
of the crown and the welfare of the nation, which 
would be alike injured by granting away the lands 
andjevenues of the crown, Price represented that 
the whole grant comprehended not only the three 
lordships of Denbigh,‘Bomheld, and Yale, but also 
a farther extent of land worth ^3000/. a-ycar ; that 
the amount of the whole w'us at least 100,000/. ; 
that the j)eople of Wales were bound to pay a cer- 
tain duty and service to the prince, which could 
not be severed from the crown and transferred 
to any otlier^ individual, and least of all to a 
foreigner. “ It cannot be expected,” continued 
Price, “ that he sliould know (tur laws, who is a 
stranger to us and we to him, any more than we 

know his counsels, which I wish we did 

These ministers arc guilty of the highest violation 
of the laws and liberties of England, and strike at 
the very foundation of the succession, and tear up 
th(! Bill of Rights by the root. It was their ])ro- 
vince and duty to have acquainted the king of his 
}>owcr and interest, that the ancient revenue of the 
crown is sacred and unalienable, in time of war 
anfl the people’s necessities. By the old law, it is 
part of the coronation oath of the kings of Eng- 
land not to alien the ancient patrimony of the 
crown without consent of parliament. But as to 
those oaths of office, most kings have court casuists 
enough about them to inform them that they have 
a ])rcrogative to dispense with those oaths, espe- 
cially when their interest (as it generally does) 
goes along with their counsel.” Price then men- 
tioned the numerous cases in which parliament 
had resumed the grants made by over-lil)eral sove- 
reigns, recommending the same proceeding in the 
])resent case. He then made his speech hissing 
hot with the materials that were lodged in the 
popular jealousies and antipathies. The Dutch were 
denounced without mercy as enemies to the trade 
and prosperity of England. “ They have planted 
•themselves among us,” said Price, “ some being of 
the king’s council, some in the army, some natur- 
alized, some made denizens ; and their common 
traders have possessed themselves of.the outskirts 
of this our great city. . . . We see our good coin 
all gone, and our confederates openly coining base 
money of Dutch alloy for us : we see most places 
of power and profit given to foreigners : we see 
•our confederatesjiii conjunction with the Scotch to 
ruin our English trade. . . . How can we hope 
• for happy days in England when this great lord 
and other foreigners are in the ’English as also 


in the Dutch councils? ... I shall make 
no severe remarks on this great man, for his , 
greatness makes us little; and will make the 

crown both j)«)or and precarious 1 

foresee, that when we are reduced to extreme 
jMwerty (as now we are very near it), wc are to be 
supplanted by our neighbours, and become *a 
colony to the i)utch. And when God shall ])leasc 
to send us a Prince of Wales, he may have such a 
jucsent of a crown made him, as a pope made to 
King John, who was surnaincd Sans-Terre.” And 
then of course ensued a diatribi; against popery, 
which had nothing to do with the business, or that 
with the title of Lackland, bestowed upon the exe- 
crable John. To the fiery ])etilion William coolly 
replied — “I have a kindness for my Ijord Portland, 
which he has deserved of me by long ami faithful 
services ; but I should not have given him th(‘.se 
lands if I had imagined the House of Commons 
coidd have been concerned : 1 will, thcircforc, re- 
call the grant, and find some other way of show- 
ing my favour to him.” And he forthwith made 
a fresh grant to the Earl of Portland of the manors 
of Grantham, Dracklow', Pevensey, East Green- 
wich, &c., in the several comities of Lincoln, 
Cheshire, Sussex, and Kent, together with the 
honour of Penrith, in the comity of Cumberland, 
and other manors in Norfolk, York, and the Duchy 
of Lancaster. As these ancient crown lands were 
far ajiart, it could not be pretended that the king 
was creating a principality for his favourite ; but 
tlie English murmured at the largeness of the 
grants; and jirobably the more bei^ause Bcntinck 
was not only a foreigner, but a man of cold, re- 
tiring habits like his master. 

The House of Tjords took up the pojmlar outcry 
against the trading charters granted to the Scots, 
and represented that the whole trade of the larger 
and richer kingdom of England must be destroyed 
by them. They invited the Commons to a confer- 
ence, and both Houses agreed in a joint address to 
the throne, in whicli they represented that an act 
of parliament which had lately received his ma- 
jesty’s assent in Iiis kingdom of Scotland, for 
erecting a eonqiany trading to Africa and the In- 
dies, wks like to liring many great prejudices and 
mischiefs to all his English subjects that were con- 
cerned in the wealth or tnule of this nation : that* 
the said act exempted the Scots from restraints, 
customs, taxes, &c., to which the said trade w as 
liable in Ihigland ; that by reason of these great 
advantages, and the duties and difficulties that lay 
iijioii their trade in England, a great part of the 
stock and shipping of this nation would be carried 
to Scotland, and so Scotland would be made a free 
port for all the East India commodities; that, 
moreover, the said commodities would be brought 
by the Scotch into England by stealth, both by 
land and sea, to the vast prejudice of Ihiglish trade 
and navigation, and to the great detriment of his • 
majesty in his customs. The address, w hieh ought 
to have been called a remonstrance, represented 
still further, “ That when that nation should have 
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settled themselves in plantations in America, the 
, English commerce in tobacco, sugar, cotton, wool, 
skin, masts, &c., would he utterly l(»st ; because 
the privileges of that nation, granted to them by 
this act, were such, that that kingdom must be the 
magazine for all commodities, and the English 
plantations and the traffic there lost to this 
nation, and the exportation of their own manufac- 
tures yearly decreased: that, besides these and 
many other obstacles that this act would unavoid- 
ably bring to the general trade of this nation, ano- 
ther clause in the said act, whereby his majesty 
})romiscd to interpose his authority to have resti- 
tution, reparation, and satisfaction made, for any 
damage that might be done to any one of the ships, 
goods, merchandize, persons, or other effects what- 
sover belonging to the said company, and that 
upon the public charge, did seerii to engage his 
majesty to employ the ship])ing and strength at 
sea of this nation to support this new com])any, to 
the great detriment even of this kingdom.” To 
this address the king replied, “ That lie had been 
ill served in Scotland ; but that he hoped some 
remedies might be found to prevent the incon- 
veniencics which might arise from the Scottish 
act.”* 

A. D. 1696. — But the Commons did not give 
over the clamour. Being quickened by a petition 
from the English East India Company, they, on 
the 26th of January, came to the resolution that 
the directors of the Company of Scotland trading 
to Africa and the Indies, &c., and, under colour of 
a Scotch act of parliament, styling themselves a 
Company, and acting as such, and raising monies 
in this kingdom, for carrying on the said Company, 
were guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor; 
and that the said directors, whose names were in- 
serted, shinild be impeached of the said high 
crimes and misdemeanors. The sjiirit of jealousy 
and monojioly was bitter and boundless ; but at 
the same time the framers of the Scottish act, in 
tendcniess to their own countrymen, had inserted 
clauses and conditions which, though thought ne- 
cessary for the infant foreign trade of a poor coun- 
try, gave the Scots invidious iulvantages over the 
established companies in England, and had thus 
exceeded the intentions of William, who had given 
\he royal assent in a hurry in his camp in Flan- 
ders, and in the midst of the cares and dirmoils of 
war. (Yet we believe that, had there been no in- 
vestment of English capital in these speculations, 
the East India Company, the real champion in this 
conflict, would have ])aid much less attention to the 
Scottish charter.) William dismissed the Mar- 
ciuess of Tweedalc, his lord high commissioner, 
and the two secretaries of state for Scotland, and 
made great changes in the ministry of that king- 
dom. All this, with the assurances of his Eng- 
lish ministers, that he had been duped, and that 
tthe Scots should not be allowed to benefit by the 
deception, quieted the powerful East India Com- 
pany, and gave general satisfaction to the English, 

• Ralph. 


who had not yet forgotten their old national ani- 
mosity. “ But,” says Burnet, “ when it was un- 
derstood in Scotland that the king had disowned 
that act, from which it was expected that great 
riches should flow into that kingdom, it is not easy 
to conceive how great and how general an indig- 
nation was spread over the whole kingdom. The 
Jacobites saw what a game it was like to prove in 
their hands : they played it w'ith great skill, and 
to the advantage of their cause, in a course of 
many years.” 

Ail this led to a motion to create, by act of parlia- 
ment, a board or council of trade. The Commons 
resolved themselves into a general committee to 
consider the commercial state of the nation, and it 
was therein resolved — 1. That a cotmcil of trade 
should be established by act of parliament, with 
jwwers for the more effectual preservation of the 
trade of this kingdom. 2. That the commissioners 
constituting the said council should be nominated 
by parliament. 3. That none of the said com- 
missioners should be members of the House. 

4. That the said commissioners shpuld take an 
oath acknowledging King William to be rightful 
and lawfiil king of this realm ; that the late King » 
James had no right or title, &c. William took 
umbrage at the bill, which he considered as an 
attempt to change tlie constitution by depriving 
him of an important part of the executive govern- 
ment. “ Many,” says Buniet, “ a])prchended 
that, if the parliament named the persons, how 
low soever their ])owers might be at first, they 
would be enlarged every session ; and, from being 
a council to look into matters of trade, they would 
be next empowered to appoint convoys and 
cruisers: this in time might draw in the w'holc 
Admiralty, and that part of the revenue or supjjly 
that was appropriated to the navy ; so that a king 
would soon grow to be a duke of Venice.” To 
the mortification of William, the Earl of Sunder- 
land declared for the 'bill, and did all that he 
could to promote it. According to Burnet, Sun- 
derland did this out of fear of the extreme Whigs, 
whom the bishop now styles the " republican 
party.” He says that the king himself told him 
that, “ If he went on driving it as he did, he must 
break with him.”* 

At this moment, however, William was in 
greater danger from the Jacobites in England, 
who, encouraged by the presence of another French 
army of invasion, collected on the opposite coasts, 
were getting ready to rise, while a desperate band < 
among them, sanctioned by the devout and peni- 
tent outcast King James, were planning how they 
could best assassinate William. Notwithstanding 
his pilgrimages, his visitation to the monks of La 

• The bUhop adds that William IiimHcir imputed Sunderlumrs 
conduct to hi* fear; “for the unhappy eterw he had made in Kin;f 
Jame*’* time gave hi* enemiei go many iiandle* and roloursfnr 
attacking him, that he would venture on nothing that might provoke 
thorn.” What follow* lookg rather childish in bo practiged a poll- • 
tician a* Uuhop Burnet. “ Hero wbb a debate, plainly on a point of 
prerogative. . . . And yet, by an odd revene, tlie Whig*, »%o were 
now moel employed, argued for tlie prerogative, while tlie Toriea . 
geemed cealou* for the public liberty; ho powerfully doe* lntere*t 
bittg men of all forms r 
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Trappe, and his flagellations and fastings, James 
had never ceased to struggle for his earthly crowns ; 
and his petty court at St. Germain had been the 
scene of constant plots and intrigues, including 
some of the darkest dye. Perceiving that his 
former declarations did not go far enough to satisfy 
the malcontent Whigs, or remove all the jealousies 
of popery entertained by the ultra-loyaj high- 
church party, James resolved to promise every- 
thing, with the mental reservation of a fixed inten- 
tion to break all such of these promises as were 
too much for the tmdemess of his conscience. 
According to his Memoirs, he was sensible he should 
be blamed by several of his friends for making such 
promises and submitting to such “ hard terms 
but, reasonably speaking,” there was nothing else 
for him to do, and no other hope of regaining his 
kingdoms than by gratifying his English partisans 
— “that, as to France, the whole kingdom is w'cary 
of the war as well as the ministers, the country 
being almost ruined by the great taxes, together 

with the scarcity of wine and corn And 

sliould he have refused these jiroposals, how hard 
st)cver they appeared, the clamour of the whole 
country would have been so great, that his most 
Christian majesty could not have been able to have 
resisted it, and ])robably he (James) would have 
lieen sent out of the kingdom as an opiniatre 
(obstinate) bigot, who preferred some points of his 
])rerogative, which his people perhaps might have 
afterwards reat(»rc(l, before the peace and quiet of 
all Christendom.” This new declaration was 
dated in April, 1093 ; and, according to his Me- 
moirs, included certain heads suggested by Marl- 
borough, Adtniral Russell, and other public men 
in England. When it had gone forth, and not 
before, he submitted this case of conscience to 
four of Iris own priests ; wiiether he as a Catholic 
might declare and promise to protect and main- 
tain the church of England as by law established j 
to fill up the bishoprics and all other dignities or 
benefices with the most worthy of the Protestant 
communion, to secure b) the members of the Eng- 
lish church all universities, colleges, schools, &c., 
and promise to agree to any laws that might here- 
after bfe desired by the English parliament for the 
further security of their religion, &c. The four 
English or Irish priests thus consulted were, 
Fa^er Sanders, the king’s confessor j Dr.Betham, 
his son’s preceptor; Mr. Innis, the queen’s al- 
moner; and Dr. Fenwick; who all answered in 
jhe negative — ^not frankly or decidedly, however, 
but stating “ that the matter was improperly 
worded ; that what reasonably could be expected 
might be granted in other words.”* But, not satis- 

* " For, fimti they mid, the king could not promite to protect and 
defend a religion he bcliuvml erroneouit. which won the nulMtancc of 
the ttrat and aecond query, nor could he make tlic promiac required 
in Uie third, beenuiio they may think the educating tlie l*ritice of 
Wales in the Protestant religion necessary for its presur^-atioIl. or ^ 
exclude any Catholic fVom succeeding, ukiuh had once Ijecu thought 
giecesmry even in resp^ of^immlf. But they agreed that the king 
might promise to sccur and protect his subjects of tlie chuich of 
Ki^land as by law established, in the free and full exemsc of tiieir 
^religion, and m the quiet and peaceable possession and enjoyment of 
their bishoprics, ecclesiastical dignities, and other benefices; and tiiat 
u|Km all vacancies care should lie taken to All them mi witii fit 
members of their pwn persuasion, it being a quite different cose 


fled with this answer, James submitted bis case lo 
five French divines, and to the Bishop of Meaux, 
the celebrated Bossuet, who gave their sanction 
and approbation to the declaration wliich liad been 
issued. According to the Memoirs, they did this 
“ too hastily,” as “ not having a right notion of 
the case, nor understanding the laws of the king- 
dom;” and because James had only submitted to 
them a part of Ihr queries. But it is stated, 
upon authority at least as good as that of the 
Stuart MSS., that the learnetl and elegant Bishoji 
of Meaux answered in the affirmative, because 
he wfis expressly ordered so to do by Jjouis 
XIV.; and Bossuet, notwithstanding his great 
merits, bad not the heroism to resist the will of 
an absolute monarch, but hful before now {on- 
descended to many compliances against bis (‘oii- 
science. It is added, in the Memoirs, that sooji 
after these French divines recalled their judg- 
ment, “ when they were more fully a])])ri8etl of 
the case, and saw the declaration itself, together 
with the Test Act, and thought fit to write a 
long paper of reasons for their retroctioti.” But, 
soon afler^ the dcclarution, and all tlie jihiiis 
and armaments with which it was fittciid(!rl, were 
frustrated anti shown to be, like the whole ctiiisc of 
James, utterly hopeless ; so that then the iliviues 
might ])c honest without injury to the interests 
which they would have scrvetl with tlieir duplicitv 
or the straining of their consciences. Yet, ac;- 
cording to the Memoirs, Bossuet comjiared the de- 
claration to that which the most Christitm king 
had given to the Huguenots in the edict of Nantes, 
and wrote his reasons in favour of it to Ctu'ditial 
Janson at Rome, who made no reply either pro or 
(on; “but though he (Bossuet) persistCfl soiiic- 
thing longer in his o])inionthan the rest, he owned 
liis mistake at last, hut did not think it necessfiry 
to do it by a writing or jmblic instrument, the 
matter being then at an end, and all exjieetancies 
on that account (leteriiiined.” All this is base 
euongh ; but the archives of Fnince hfive in our 
days been imide to give iqi a {locumcnt that com- 
pletes the story. Tin's is a letter written by 
James’s secretary and eliief adviser, my Lord Mel- 
fort, to Cardinal Janson, and sent to Rome with 
the letter written to the same French prince of the 
church by Bossuet. Melfort says to the cardinal 
that the declaration, of which he incloses a trans- 
lation, has been made at the prayers of a very con- 
siderable part of his Protestant subjects in England ; 
“ but,” he adds, “ as the most lawful things are 
subject to misinterpretation, the king, my master, 
foreseeing that some scrupulous or ill-intcn- 
tioned Catholics might blame certain conces- 
sions his majesty is obliged to make to his 
Protestant subjects, he has begged the Bishop of 
Meaux to put his opinion in writing and transmit 
it to his eminence, in order that he may render an 

to promilW to maintain the rclidon itself, nnd to maintain the pro- 
fcMors of it In their posaeMiont, lieueliees, &c., which beiiih' all the 
security the ProteetanU desired, uiij;lit reasonably have sutislica tlu! 
ministers .”— //(/« from the Stuart JOSS., iSi‘. It is said to liuve heeii 
in the sense here laid down hy his four priests tliiit James liad niaile 
his dccluratlou about religion to the Englisli couiujl on his uceeu>iuii. 
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account ’of the affair to the Holy See, not doubting 
, its full approbation,” &r. In continuation, Melfort 
hegs the cardinal to represent the matter to the 
pope- secretly, not as if from King James, who 
would communicate with his holiness directly at a 
future thne, but only as from Bossuet, who, luring 
given .his opinion by order of King Louis, had 
thought it his duty, by the means of his eminence, 
to explain the reasons to his holiness, and submit 
the whole to his decision. ' He urges that every- 
thing depended on representing matters at first in 
sneh a manner as to make a good impression ; and 
he ffiTthef'^iells the cardinal that James relies oh 
his zeal for obtaining the approbation of the pope, 
and for shutting 'the mouths of some false zealots 
that might complain of his majesty’s conduct with 
regard to the declaratitm. Above all things, Jan- 
sori in to have the first word with his holiness. 
But Melfort reserved the most important part of 
this communication for a postscrijit, which he 
wote w’ith his own hand, having been prevented 
by illness and pain from writing the body of the 
letter. In this postscrijtt his lordship, with honest 
roguery, tells the cardinal that the declaration, 
which had been made the subject of such delicate 
debates; was only meant to help James to get hack 
to England. “What is to be dojie,” said Melfort, 
“ is not to avoid the censures of Rome, nor to 
bring about an examination of the affair, which 
must be avoided, and particiuarly the assembling 
of congregations upon it: what his majesty wants 
being to satisfy his holiness privately of the neces- 
sities under which he is with regard to his re-esta- 
blishment, and his having the liberty of bringing 
up the Prince of Wales in the Catholic religion, 
which will be a greater benefit to the said religion 
than anything else that can liappcn. It is also to 
he considered that his majesty has assurances from 
the chief of those English with whom he has 
treated, that he shall obtain libiaty of conscience 
for the Catholics (jf England, provided only that 
his majesty do not press the mutter by his own 
authority, but leave it to the parliament. In fine, 
this I understand, the declaration is only to get us 
back, and we may much better dispute the affairs 
of the Catholics at Whitehall than at St. Ger- 
main.”* 

And this was written only thirty-eight days 
after the signing of the declaration, in which the 
pious James had said — “ We only come to vindi- 
cate our own right and to establish the liberties of 
our people, and may God give us success in the 
prosecution of the one us we sinrerely intend a 
confirmation of the other.” But the strange story 
is not yet told : the French king, who hi^ little 
sympathy with James’s half scruples, but who 
wished to avoid any discouragement from Rome 
that might possibly have followed the too open 
false dealing of Secretary Melfort, was liesides 
K not desirous of committing his oivn name and 

* Tliw. arc the wonlg of the laat and mofit important cknee of the 
poitwript in the origiiuil French:—" Enjin cellH «/ fentewU la *• 
elaralwa n'ettaae poor rentrer, et I’m pent beaamm mteux dtiputer iet 
f^Wn Catmtput a fykytkatt gw’d St. 


kingly faith with the court of Rome, particularly 
as he knew that Jkmes was at that very moment 
authoriiang the Jacobitps to make a personal attack 
upon Wimam. Accordingly Louis intercepted 
the whole pocket, and neither the letter of Bossuet 
nor the letter of mV I^ord Melfort was evefr sent to 
Rome or seen by Cardinal Janaon.* Wondering 
why no answer came froni the cardinal, yet soon 
perceiving that, though the intention of it were not 
rally revealed, his declaration produced nothing hut 
“ blame from his friends, contempt from his ene- 
mies, and* repentance in himself,” t the exiled 
king importuned Louis to take advantage of the 
consternation occasioned by' Willtam*g .defeat at 
Jjanden, and the disasters of the Smyrna fleet, and 
invade England. He represented as confidently 
as ever that a large part of the nation would, join 
the invading force and conduct him hack in tri- 
umph to Whitehall. But Imiis was not in a con- 
dition to attempt anything of the sort, and James 
was still obliged to trust to his intrigues with the 
furious Jacobites and the discontented Whigs, wlio 
could scarcely have co-operated for a week if the 
course of events had brought theni into the field. 
In the course of the following year (1(594) tw(> 
emissaries from the court of St. Germain — Crosby 
and Parker — ^\i'ere committed to prison on sus- 
picion ; but Crosby was soon liberated upon bail, 
and Parker contrived to escape out of the Tower. 
The evidence produced against Crosby was of a 
very defective kind; hut as the designs attribiited 
to him were of the worst kind, lie w as for some 
time closely watched. To counteract the Jacobite 
agents and spies, the court employed others; and, 
apparently, some of these scoundrels took pay from 
both sides. In the coUrse of the present winter 
(1695-6) I.jOui8, for his own interest, liad gone 
again into James’s plan of invasion, and had col- 
lected a considerable fleet and army on the coast ; 
and James had sent over Sir George Barclay and 
his natural son, the Duke of Berwick, to promote 
an insurrection, without which, or the assurance 
of one to , favour them mi their landing, the French 
were loth to embark. Barclay and Berwick both 
got secretly into J^ondon, where the former, the 
more daring and less scrupulous conspirator of the 
two, remained wime time lodging in Hatton Gar- 
den, This Barclay, according to his own account, 
as given in the Life of James, found that there 
was no great hope of an insurrection in England ; 
but that there was " a design on foot to form a 
party to fall upon the Prince of Orange.” This 
design he says was first communicated to him by 
Mr, Charnock, who at their first meeting “ com- 
plained to him that he and some others htul a 
desi^ on foot, which would have Undoubtedly 
facilitated the king’s return, but that his majesty 
would never permit them to put it in execu- 
tion.” A few days offer Charnock made him ac- 
quainted with Sir William PSrkipis, who was con- 

* MuttK, Revolution de 16SS. M. Mature, in bit Appendix,* 
gtve^at buigth the lenten of Uouuet and Mellbit. 
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ccrned witli him in all their projects, and who 
then opened the design more fully, assuring Bar- 
clay that they wanted nothing for perfecting it hut 
his majesty’s leave. “ I did much approve of it,” 
says Barclay, “ if it could he carried on with that 
secrecy and conduct as a tiling of that consetpiencc 
ought to he; upon which I immediately asked 
them if it was possible to find so many good men 
as would he recpiisitc, and would undertake a 
brave action without asking of questions.” They 
assured him that they knew several ul‘ their own 
mind. “ Therefore,” adds Barclay, “ presuming 
upon the commission 1 held from his majesty to 
make war iqion the Prince of Orange and all his 
adherents, I thought myself sufliciently authorised 
to engage with them to attack that prince when 
liis guards were about Him; upon wliich I showed 
tlicm my commission, which they were much 
]dcased with, hut told me it was absolutely neces- 
sary I should sec Mr. J’ortcr, Avho lodged in the 
same house with them, and was privy to all their 
ilesigns.” Barclay says that for some time he 
would not condescend to visit this Porter; not that 
he mistrusted* his loyalty, but because he heard 
“ he was much given to drink, and open-minded.” 
But the other cons])irators told Ivim that their lives 
were as dear to them as he could esteem his* oa\ii ; 
that if Porter had been a drunkard and a blab 
tliey would not have trusted him; and at last 
Barclay went w ith ISIajor Holmes to Porter’s lodg- 
ings, where they found liiin eonfined to his bed. 
“ By this time,” says Barclay, “ Cajitain Knightly 
had heard of me, and w as very desirous to s])eak. 
with me, so I made an appointment with him 
and Captain llungate. At our meeting Captain 
Knightly told me he and some others had a design 
of making a party to fidl ujxm the Prince of 
Orange, and that he and Durance, a (food parti- 
mUy had viewed the ground several times, and 
found it for their pnrj)ose, and desired me to see 
D\irancc, which I did, to try what I could Icam 
from him, and then Avent to see the ground, when 
I Avas conducted to a hunting-house kej)t by one 
Mr. Latten, and where the prince used to go often 
a-hunting. There it Avas they pro])OScd to me to 
lay an ambuscade, but 1 could not agree to their 
design : not hut that the ])lace Avas to my mind, 
but my objection Avtis, that the men must have 
been placed there over-night, and if the Prince of 
Orange did not come, they could not remove till 
the night following; and, in so little a spot t)f 
ground, they might have been discovered by the 
rangers, and if the design had failed twenty men 
w'ould have been let into the secret.” This deli- 
berate assassin, Barclay, goes on to say that, being 
several times told “ from good hands ” that one 
Captain Fisher, that lived in King-street, West- 
minster, had made several great proposals, he went 
to him in disguise, when the caj)tain proposed to 
attack the Prince of Orange between the tAvo ^tes 
as he passed frofli Hyde Park to St. James, — he 
^(Fisher) undertaking to kill one of the coach- 
horses with his own hand. Barc;|ay set the cap- 
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tain doAvn for a fool, engaging him, however, to 
give him nt)ticc Avhen William went a-hunting. . 
Captain Fisher sent him Avord accordingly, and 
also informed liim that a ])crson lurking aho\it 
Kensington Palace, whom Barclay supposed to he 
Uuraucc,had been taken ivotice of by the servants ; 
— “ for,” says Barclay, “ 1 had liim and anotlufr 
placed to give me notice of Avhat they could learn 
at that court; as, immediately after my arrival in 
London, 1 made it my business to know that 
prince’s days of eouncil and recreation, and how 
many guards he had Avhen he Avent abroad ; but 
after w'c Avcrc in readiness, 1 could nefer learn he 
w'as anywhere abroad at night or a-huuting.” He 
assures us that, having once engaged in this afl’air, 
he Avas resolved to Ivy every way to go through 
Avith it ; that he Avas disa])pointcd of any (i])])or- 
tunity of meeting William in a fit idace ; that he 
AATut to Kcnsiiiglon itself Avith Major Holmes, and 
everywhere else about London Avhere that prince 
used to go, both to know tlu; ground and what, 
plan AA'onld he best. At last he fixed iqion Turn- 
ham (irecn as best suited for the juirposc, and 
therefore that place Avas agreed u])oii by the rest 
of the conspirators. Then Sir William Perkins 
undertook to provide live men, well mounted ami 
armed, hut not to be there himself; and Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Chaniock engaged each for the 
like rmmhcr of men and to be there themselves. 
Barclay avus to add five men to tliese liftccn, and 
he gave money to Major Holmes and Mr. Char- 
nock to buy him twenty horses and furniture, 
which they did in a few days. To jirevcnt suspi- 
cion, these horses Avere kept in diflercnt stables; 
and rendezvouses Avere appointed for the day of ac- 
tion at jliflerent inns about Turnlmm Green and 
Brentford.* 

After one or tAvo balks, at Avhich the licart of 
Chamock misgave liim, and he talkcxl of gning 
into the. conni ry^larclay received certain Avord on 
Saturday, the f.'ith of February, that William was 
getting into hi.s coacli, and tlial il Avas believed he 
W’as going to thiil hunting liouso where Mr. Latten 
was keeper, Avhicli was ovitr against Brentford on 
the other side the river Thames. Tlie plan of the 
assassins, A\ho were noAv increased to thirty-five 
men, avus to siirjiri.se William on liis return at a 
holloAv part of the road hetAveen Brentford and 
Turnham Green, one division of them being 
placed hchiud some Imshes and brushwood at the 
western end of the green. Eight were to have 
“ taken cai’c of tlie prince, and the rest to have 
dealt with tha guaril,” — Avho, hoAvever, according 
to their calculation, Avould scaniely have got across 
the river Avhen William fell into the ambus- 
carle. When the murderers, or ns Barclay calls 
them, “the gentlemen,” Avere all ready to go 
to the posts assigned to them, AVord Avas brought 
that William had changed his mind and would 
not hunt that day. There was a fear that ^ 
their design was suspected; but, after lying 
close and still in the interval, Barclay, Por- 

• Life of Jnmes;— Sir G. Barclay’s own relation. 
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ter, and Goodman, concluding that their design 
was not discovered, had anotlier meeting on the 
" 19th, and then, learning that William was going to 
hunt at the place calculated nnon, which was in 
Richmond Park, on the next Saturday, the 22nd 
of February, they resolved to do the business on 
that day. When Saturday cjune William was 
watched to his coach, and again “ tlic gentlemen” 
were in readiness, hut “ presently word was 
brought that the prince was come back to Ken- 
sington in great haste, his horses being in a top 
sweat.” There was also a muttering among the 
people abog^the detection of a horrible plot ; and 
then Barclay made the best of his way back to 
France, leaving his brother cons])irators to shift 
for themselves.* The Duke of Berwick had re- 
turned thither some time before with ample assur- 
ance of there being no hope of any pojmlar rising 
for his father; but James had been very carefiil to 
conceal this Information from the Fnaich monarch, 
who was still unwilling to risk the expedition 
without the sure juospecl of its being joined by 
the English ])cople. The miserable exile was 
then on liis road to Calais, where he expected to 
embark with the French trooj)s. In the mild 
sIkjw ing of his biographer, “ he durst not disabu.se 
his most Christian majesty, for fear his ministers, 
who were ever averse from these expeditions, 
should quash all, without so much as a trial.” 
Therefore he wTotc a delusive letter to Jionis, an<l 
continued his journey to Calais — “ still liopini? 
something might happen oji which he couhl raise 
a request to let the troops embark lirst.” But he 
had no sooner reached the French port than he 
learned the discovery of Barclay’s plot ; and then, 
overwhelmed with confusion and disgrace, he 
skulked back to St. Gcrmain.t 

The day after the flight of Barclay was a 
Sunday ; but on Monday, the 24tli of February, 
Willian) declared in parliament that a plot luid 
been discovered to assassiiiate hffii, and that a de- 
sign of invasion from France was on foot. He 
told them that he had given the necessary orders 
for the fleet, and had dispatched other orders for 
bringing over from Flanders a sufficient number 
of our troops ; that some of the conspirators 
against his person w'cre already in custody, and that 
measures were taken for apprehending as many of 
thereat as was possible. It appeared that Captain 
Fisher, an accomplice — he who lived in King- 
street, Westminster, and who had proposed to 
murder William between the jjark gates — had, on 
the 10th or 1 1th of February, disclosed the jdot to 
Lord Portland, but without naming any of the 
conspirators. The king, it is said, disbelieved or 
disregarded this confession. But, on the even- 
ing of the 14tli, one Pendergrast accosted J^)rd 
Portland at Whitehall, telling him, that if the king 


• Life of JnmcB Sir G. DaTclay's own relation 
t Aceordinu to the Life*, thin diseovi^ry •• imt the kingdom into 
, suoh a ferment, that there wbh no thinking of the .laeohltes venturing 

snid afterwards that the vhole design on the Freeeh tide «‘a* onlv a 
feint to muse the JSngltsh u htlc they made a junction of thrirjteets'' 


went to hunt on the morrow he would assuredly 
be murdered. Pendergrast added, that, tbougli an 
Irishman and a papist, lie abhorred such a busi- 
ness, and had from the first resolved to defeat it ; 
that he was totally ignorant of this barbarous design 
till he w as sent for to London. Having said this, 
be subjoined a relation of the whole plot, as it had 
been communicated to liim by the confederate assas- 
sins ; w'hicli be said be would have discovered to 
the ^ng himself, but that he durst not go to Ken- 
sington for fear of two orderly men, w ho were kept 
there as spies, to give notice to the conspirators of 
what occurred in the court. Pendergrast also 
refused to name the conspirators. In the mean- 
time a third accomplice, named l)c la Rue, w aited 
iijioii Secretary Trumimll, and gave some informa- 
tion about the jilot, revealing tlie names of several 
of the conspirators, as Sir George Barclay, Sir 
William Perkins, Charnoek, Parker, and Porter. 
Upon licaring of this new cvidi'iice, Fisher and 
Pendergrast made up their minds to fuller revela- 
tions. William was ])ersuaded by Ijord Portland 
to examine personally, but separately, Peiulergiast 
and De la Rue ; and then these w itiicsses gave u)) 
tlic names of all those who had conspired against 
the king’s life. The .secret was kept, and boHi 
Pctidergrast and DclaRuc attended tlie rneetijig of 
the conspirators on tlie Jiioniing of the 22n(l, when 
William took coach for Richmond, and tliey 
thought their blow was sure. But, after the news 
of the ki Jig’s .sudden return to Kensington, tlu; 
comjjany talked of treaeliery, drank coulusion to 
the Prince of Orange, separated in consternation, 
and Pendergrast and De la Rue returned to court to 
relate what had passed at that meeting. But the 
infatuated cut-tbroiits still fancied that they wc're 
unknown ; and they w ere nearly all sirresled that 
niglit in their beds. 

On the 24t]i a pi-oclaination was issued for the 
apprehension of the rest, offering 1000/. reward 
to any one that sliould discover and seize them, 
and 1000/., with a free jjardon, to any aecom- 
pliee that should deliver himself up and reveal 
what he knew. Tlie names inserted in lliis pro- 
clamation w'cr(!, — the Duke of Berwick, Sir 
George Barclay, Major Lowick, Uaplain Porter, 
Captain Stowe," Captain Walbank, Cajjtain Court- 
ney, Lieutenant Sherburne, Price Blair, Dciiant, 
Chamber.s, Boise, George Higgins, and liis two 
brothers, Davis, Cardell, Goodman, Cranbnni, 
Keys, Pendergrast, Burley, Trevor, Sir George 
Maxwell, Durance, Kniglitlcy, Holmes, Sir William 
Perkins, and Rookwood — ^this last a name which 
occurs in almost every English conspiracy from 
the time of the gunpowder-plot downward. As 
soon as tliis proclamation was out, Mr. George 
Hfuris, w'ho Inid been sent from France to obey 
the orders of Barclay, delivered himself up to Sii‘ 
William Trumball, the secretary of state, and di- 
vulged all that he knew ; gnd, led by the same 
hofJca of saving their lives an* getting higli ri'- 
wards, several more conspirators followed hi.s 
example. Among tlicse king’s evidences wa^ 
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Porter, who had ])een suspected hy Barclay as 
being, “mtich given to drink and open-minded,” 
but who is described by others ns having been 
OTIC of the most brutal and most forward of tlic 
whole gang. Porter, who had been lying at 
Kpsom, came in on the 2nd of March, and deposed 
that he knew Barclay avcH, and had heard him 
say he came over to put in execution a design 
upon the king’s person ; that Charnoek had told 
him that the said Barclay had 800/. given him hy 
a servant of King James, for ])roviding men and 
horses for the design j that he had heard Barclay 
coitTplain of the smallness of this sum ; that Bar- 
clay had bought horses, &c. ; that Chanioek told him 
Barclay held a commission from King James; 
that Sir William Perkins had read the commission, 
which was all in King James’s hand-writing, and 
which ran, “ for raising and levying war upon the 
person of the king that he had heard Barclay say 
that twcTity or twenty-two persons were come from 
Krance, who had been olficers, and were to be 
concerned in the design; that several consulta- 
tions had been held as to the manner of a.ssassin- 
ating King William; that these considtations 
were held at his (Porter’s) lodgings in Norfolk- 
strect ; t>thcrs at the Globe Tavern, in Hatton Gar- 
ih'n ; at the Sun Tavern, in the Strand ; and at the 
Nag’s Head, in James’s Street, Covent Garden; 
Diat two wavs had been projiosed for assassinating 
the king — tlio one by an ambuscade of foot to be 
laid not far from the lodge near Richmond ; that 
some, (lays before Saturday, the 15th, he, the depo- 
nent, with two others, had surveyed the ground at 
’J’nriiham Green, Brentford, Richmond, and the 
ferry hy which the king had to cross the river 
(/'. c. Kew h’erry, near the place where Kew' 
Bridge .now stands) ; that a day or two after he 
and Durance, or Durant, had taken a list of the 
stables and inns near those places; that two of 
the ])arty were constantly placed at Kensingt.on to 
Avatch the king’s movements; that the persons 
employed in the design were to be divided into 
three parties, two of Avhich Avere to attack the 
guards Avitli their SAvords (nd)^ and the third the 
king’s coach; that RookAvood Avas to command 
one of the two first ])arties, the deponent the 
other, and Barclay the third, which was to cut 
off his majesty and all that AAcre Avith him in 
the coacdi ; that, he. Porter, had told Pendcrgrnsl 
that he should have his musciuctoon, which carried 
si.\ bullets; that it Avas an expression current 
among them that the assaTilting the king in this 
’manner was fair war, and no more than attack- 
ing him at his winter-quarters, or killing him 
as he Avas passing from one town to another in 
Flanders.* 


• Accordinft to the coniempornry writer, Unger Ookc. wl»o fiillow.s 
the rep()rt.s of the trials awl eonfessions w itlioul mnterwlly iliflering 
from Unreloy’s narrative, “ nthisl they fixed upon n phiee. In'tweeii 
Brentford and Turnham (Ireon, in a hottoni where the ground 
Jiiooridi, where tliere is a*bridge at whiiii divi-rs roads nni-l nwt 
iToss one another ; on too north side there is a road tliat goes n**}®" 
Brentford, and on the soutli a lane that leads to tlie river, so tnai 
, you may come thither by four several ways. After you haw yas^ 
the hri((K,thc road grow* narrow, linving on the one side a iwApiitii. 
and on till* otlier a tall thick hedge; and this Mi the place pitcheil 


After other particulars Avhich agree very closely 
with the Rcctmnt given hy Sir George Barclay, 
himself, Porter continued to depose that the day 
before he went to survey the ground he dined with 
Barclay, Perkins, Friend, Holmes, and FtTgiistm 
[the lak the same Presbyterian preacher Avho had 
Avritten the manifestoes of Moiimoiitli, and hfld 
been a principal driver in that Avretched attcmjit 
nt a revolution, hut Avho had since become a 
Jacobite, and liad taken an oath to be con- 
cerned in every con s])i racy that shmild begot up in 
his time]; that after dinner other •^^ons came 
in, Avhen they discanirsed privalf’ly^p one ano- 
ther of tlie assassination, and mwa fxihUvly of 
the preparations for invasion then making along 
the sea-coast of France; that the ]»ersons Avho 
talked of the private design Avere Barclay, Perkins, 
and himself; and that Sir John Friend (a rich 
London hrcAvcr and a flaming Jacobite, hut \vh(» 
AA'as not prepsircMl to he an assassin), observing 
their frequent Avhispcrs, said, that he deservc'd to 
he fairly dealt Avith,— that he was as ready to 
serve King James as any man, hut that he foniul 
tlicrc Avas something behind the. eurlain Avhieh 
Avas concealed from him; that il Avas then and 
there that Sir George. Barclay first informed the 
deponent (Porter) in a whisper that the king’s 
son, the Duke of Berwick, had been here, adding 
that he could md have tohl him of this it the duke 
had not been gone again. And Porter further 
deposed that Perkins had assured hiin that Mr. 
Lewis, gentleman of the horse to Lord I'Vvershani, 
Avonld furnish three, horses if Avanted; that Per- 
kins had a commission from King James for a 
r(*giincnt of horse ; and that the said Perkins and 
Charnoek had told him that Sir John Friend had 
a like eommissioii, and that Friend had owned 
this himself, and declared he woiild he in readi- 
ness; that ('harnoek had told him that ,300/. had 
been paid for Colonel. Parker’s (‘seape out of the 
ToAver on the former occasion Avhen he Avas in 
tronhle with C’roshy, and that Friend had advanced 
100/. (.f that money; lliat Mr. Tempest, of Dur- 
ham, liad a commission from King James to raise 
a regiment «d horse, and had everything in readi- 
ness ; that he (the deponent) was to have the first 
troop in King James’s own regiment, of which 


«nrorlh<M>x.-c«tio)M.rntnr\wTi)«rousviniinv; awl, indwil, oiw 
iri> liki-l\ (o do Ilicirlm-iw-ii niiild not, widl tunc tin-ii ionnd out, 
r liK nriic'tv \cr\ ofTcii returning lute Irom hunting, UHU.illy 
•miii llie'wuler .it Wueeii'.s l-'erry witlumt eomiiig out of tiis eoueli : 
d «.s lie Iniuled on lliii side tiie water, the eoueh drove on. without 
iMTtiie'the rest oCtlie guards, who eould not cross the lliames till 
'isiath-liiriiedto .Surrey side again, to liriiig them oyer, and so 
e kill" niH.st iiiia\oidu)ily have fallen inlo the hands ol Ins miir- 
n-rs lu-fore the rest of hU guards could have come ftp to liis assist 
n- Neither was the time and place more cunningly and ilcvilislily 
ntrlvdl than their men were disposed of; for. liaving weiired 
reral iihu-cit at Brentford, Turnham Green, and m scattered liou“e> 
crciilKiuts, to set nplheir horses till Ihe king’s return from Imnling. 
e of the conspirators was ordered to wait at Queen s I'crry till tne. 
imUi appeared in siglit on .Surrey side of the water, mid tlieii to 
LesiH-eilynotieetotherest, to lie ready at tlieir respective pod-, 
lile the king was crossing the Tliames. bur tins evil end tin > 
•re divided into three parlies, who were to make Iheir 
tlm*i> several ways: one of lliem from lurnliiiiii (ireeii, an 
im the lane tiiat leads to the Tliames. and a third trow a ro^ that 
cs round Brentford: one of the.-c partiM ''“s X". 

dy’s guards in front, and another iu the rear, whilst Un o 

™ of tlie hlopdicst sort were to assassinate his niajest> m 
aeh.” — JMectiun. « 
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Parker was to be colonel ; that Goodman had also 
, a commission, and was provided with arms and 
saddles ; ami that the said Goodman had had dis- 
courses with him two years a{?o about a design 
“ to seize and curry oft* the king,” which design 
was proposed to King James by means of Bar- 
day. 

According to Porter, the only arrangement they 
had made for their escape after “ doing the 
thing” was this — that when the assassination 
should be over at Turnham Green they should 
keep togeti^ till they came to Hammersmith, 
Avhen thej^pre to disperse and get into town by 
diflerent w!^ in small companies, and there lie 
concealed till the invasion from France, which 
they calculated would take ])Iace immediately.* 
Bertram, Blair, Harris, Hunt, and one or two 
other mere mercenaries who had been tcnq»tcd by 
the hope of gain and plunder, made similar reve- 
lations. Bertram said that he had been engaged 
for a ])articular service by getting a guinea in 
hand ; that he knew it was on account of the liltle 
■man — one of the nick-names given to William — 
and that he understood he was to be killed. Blair 
avowed that he had been retained in the secret 
service of King James by Father Harrison, one of 
the managers in Englancl ever since the La Hogue 
affair, and had been asked by Father Harrison, 
about the beginning of February last, whether he 
knew any soldiers or men of cnurafje who would 
do something that might he an introduction to 
King James’s hap])y restoration; hut that Sir John 
Friend, when he heard of the assassination plan, 
w'as sorry for it, because he w'as afraid it would 
ruin King James’s affairs and all his friends. 
Harris, avIio had served James in Ireland as an 
ensign of foot, and since in France us one of his 
guards, inculpated that unhappy sovereign far 
more directly than any of the rest; for he de- 
posed that, about the Idtli of the preceding Janu- 
ary King James sent for him, and one Hare, his 
comrade, into the queen’s bed-chainl)cr, and told 
him “ he had now an opportunity of doing some- 
thing for him;” — that he should send him to Eng- 
land, where he was to follow' Barclay’s orders, and 
trust to his majesty for being taken care of after- 
wards ; that his majesty then ordered money for 
their journey, and told them they would find Colonel 
Barclay every Monday and Thursday evening be- 
tween six and seven o’clock in the open square of 
Covent Garden, he being to be known by a white 
handkerchief hanging out of his coat pocket; that 
Colonel Parker, who w-as jucsent all this while, 
went witlf i»im by King James’s orders to the 

• In a auhseqnont vxamhiation, Porter oncuswl the Earl of Ayles- 
bury, Lord Montjjomcry, fldcst son of the Marqiit'ss of Powis, and 
Sir John Fmwkk. He (fcclurcd that they, with other individuals who 
mrt at a tavern iu ttie city, uirreed to send over Chnrnock to King 
.lames, to desire him to borrow HDOU foot and 2000 horse from tlic 
French king, wlio would not refuse such an army, juirticularly when 
it was mode known that few forces were leS in F.nglaiid, that many 

a le were dUsntLsfled. and that everythin!' promisi'd succcsb. Still 
ler inculpating Sir John Fenwick, he tiwore tliut Charnoek had 
ossuriHl him that he had lieen in France with the me.s»!!g(> almut the 
troopt, and had brought iu;veral mesBuges back from King Jnmea to 
Fenwick, Lord Aylciibury, and other peiBons of quality whom he did 
not nafflc. 


secretary,* who gave them ten louis d’ors a-piece, 
saying, that money would be enough to carry them 
over, and that, if they were wind-bound, the presi- 
dent, Josse, would provide for their subsistence at 
Calais.t And Harris further deposed that the 
said president did provide them with everything 
while they remained at Calais, and on their de- 
parture procured them a passage on board a cha- 
loupe, commanded by one Gill, who had been in 
the habit of going backward and forward for in- 
telligence. Hunt, who had a convenient house on 
the solitary flats of Romney Marsh, confessed tliat 
many .persons going and coming between London 
and St. Germain, had been entertained and con- 
cealed by him, and that the Duke of Berwick had 
been at his house very recently. Goodman incul- 
jiated Sir John Fenmick^ Lord Montgomery, Lord 
Aylesbury, Colonel Fountain, ami other persons of 
rank, but he did not accuse them of intending 
more than to seize William, and to carry him off 
to France — an attempt, however, which, if made, 
Must have ended on the spot in murder. 

The first of the conspirators put on their trial 
at the Old Bailey, on the 11th of'March, before 
the learned and upright Jjord Chief Justici! Holt, 
were, Chamock, who had been a fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, and afterwards a captain in King 
James’s Irish army ; King, who had been a cap- 
tain in tlie same service ; and Keys, a trumpeter, 
who had been the servant of Captain Porter. 
They were all found guilty of high treason, and 
were executed at Tyburn on the 18th, Chamock 
left a paper to justify the law'fulness of their design 
against the usurper; and they all died avowing 
the plot, but exculjiating King James of all know- 
ledge of the intended murder. Tlicy were all three 
Roman Catholics, and, having refused the assistance 
of any Protestant divine, and not being allowed by 
the laws a ])riest of their own persuasion, Chamock 
performed the spiritual offices for himself and his 
fellow sufferers. He most solemnly declared in 
his last paper that the body of English Catholics 
“ had no manner of knowledge of this design ;” 
which, he saiil, had been carried on merely by a 
small number, without the advice, consent, or 
privity of any parties whatsoever. King, who also 
left a paper, declared that he was brought to that 
place of ])unishment by his crimes, and particu- 
larly by ihxU one for which he was about to suffer : 
but he declared that he had never seen any order 
or commission from King James, “ promoting the 

• Tho w'cri'tary hm* nnniRil wis not Lord Melfort. who, howovor, 
would ci'rtiiinly not havo hi'nitalod at any Huuh iwrvivc, but a gcutlt^ 
niiui cal It'd ('nryl. 

+ It aptK'ars that it wiw iiBitnl for the French {'overnmunt, at Uie 
requrat of Jnnic!), to liillct hin Hccrct cmiBsaiics Koini; into England 
upon till! French authoritiun of Culais and of Itoiilognc, In Uie 
n].arKin of one of the pupn dlscovonnl by M. Muxtirc, thcro aru 
thciiu words, apparently written by one of Louis's ministi'i's or sintc- 
laries ;— Pntudre I'ordre dn lUn mmr i-crireau fiiinverneHr de Uou- 
e» Jiirewr dn Sieur C," 'Tlie iwrsoii here designated by tlie 
initial C. was indisputably Crosby, who at this time (1683) was en- 
gaged in Uie plot to seise and carry off the person of William. In 
auutlicr letter, writtim at the same time, from Monscignenr to M. 
I’.Ahlw Kenuudot aru these siguiUcunt •• Hig majesty doeg 

not approve of my giving Crosby a memorii! signed liy me; but if 
he imparts to you his instructions and the English niqporinl which 
yon seem to approve of, 1 will give his majesty an account of them. 
In the mean wdiile I send the h!tter you asK tor the eoinmundaut at 
Calais, in order Uiat he may raise no obstacle to his passage," 
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assassination” And he further declared that the 
design was not undertaken with any general know- 
ledge or approbation of any body of men, either 
Catholic or Protestant, and that he had not en- 
gaged in the plot “ on ])resuniption of any king- 
killing principle that could justify such an under- 
taking (here he seems to acknowledge that murder 
was really understood), but was drawn into it by 
liis own rashness and passion.” As to the third 
suderer. Keys, the poor triin)])cter and serving- 
man of Porter, he said nothing but his prayers, 
and a general confession that his sins had brought 
this just judgment upon him. Sir John Friend, 
the great brewer. Sir William Perkins, Brigadier 
Rookwood, Major Lowick, and Cajjtain Cranburn 
were tried, condemned, and executed a few days 
after.- Friend died with the declaration that he 
believed the cause he was going to suffer for was 
the cause of God and true religion ; that it was 
altogether new and unintelligible to him that the 
king’s subjects could depose or dethrone him on 
any account whatsoever ; that he knew of no sud- 
den invasion of these dominions, and supposed it 
Avas not expucted that he should clear himself 
of the assassination jjlot since none of the wit- 
nesses had charged him with it. *' “ I am,” 
said Friend, “an unworthy and unprofitable mem- 
ber of the cliurch of Fngland, — of that non-juring 
church which at ])rcsent sutlers so much for a 
strict adherence to loyalty, the laws, and Christian 
])rinciplcs. For this I suffer, and for this I 
die.” Wr William Perkins, wlwi suflered with 
him, said that he had been falsely sworn against 
by Porter,t as having owned to him that he 
had read a commission from King James to levy 
A\ar ujion the person of the Prince (»f Orange; 
whereas the tcn<jr (jf the king’s commission, which 
he had seen, was general, and directed to all loving 
subjects to raise and levy war against the Prince of 
Orange and his adherents, to seize all castles, forts, 
&c., Avhich he su})])oscd to be a customary form of 
giving authority to make war : “but,” said he, “as 
for any commission particularly levelled against the 
person of the Prince of Orange, I neither saw nor 
heard of any such. It is true 1 Avas privy to the de- 
sign u])on the prince, but was not to act in it, and 
am fully satisfied that very few or none knew of it 
excei)t those who undertot)k to do it.” They were 
attended on the scaffold by three non-juring clergy- 
men, — Shadrach Cook, William Snatt, and the 
celebrated Jeremy Collier, — who publicly gave 
them absolution, in the name of Christ, and by 
'imposition of hands, for all their sins. For this 
performance Cook and Snatt were thrown into 
NcAA'gate ; but Collier, who Avas accustomed to a 
hide-and-seek life, got out of the way, and, as w'as 

* Imlncil. morp than one of Uic witnewps li.nd dMaml Hint hi- 
tnraed with fpar niiil liorrorfrom thp thought of munipr : Imt.ontlip 
othiir hand, hr was sworn to as ha\iu^ lK‘pn onp of the most jiowpr- 
ful or influpntial of those of tlip eonsi)irator8 that were plotting for 
*thp liringing ovor of the Firnph army of invasion. 

t Upon his trial fripnd had ohlp<-tpd that thp witnpssps. hping 
I’apists, went not iogtil witnossits against ProUtstants ; tiint a poiisuI- 
• tation to Ipvy war was not treason; and that the bfing at a treason- 
able consult was but a misprision of treason. 


usual with him, published a book upon the subject, 
justifying what he had done.’^ 

All the victims at Tyburn denied more or less 
cxjdicitly that James Avas privy to the asstissiimtum 
pact of thc])h)t ; hut the nation and the greater jmrt 
of Eiiro])e refused belief to their dying assertions. 
James himself, though he fiad been silent as to Uie, 
accusations ]mt forth on the detection of (Iraiid- 
vaPs jilot, took grc'iit pains to ])rovc his innoeenee 
on the ])rescnt occasion, lie told Erizzo, the 
Venetian ambassador at Paris, that the winds had 
disconcerted his measures to land in England, and 
betrayed bis best hopes ; but that h(^i|ht and did 
from his heart aeiiuiesee in the divi^vill. “ As 
to any attempt upon the person of the Prince of 
Orange,” said he, “ 1 am wholly ignorant ; and, 
though to face an enemy at the head of his troops, in 
my opinion, can never he reputed an assassination, 

I do swear I knoAv nothing of it.”t Taking these 
Avords to he fairly reiiorteil, they go rather against 
his case, for he seems to hold to the notii)u uiler- 
tained by some of the assassins themselvi’s,— that, 
hccause William might have, a feAv guards aa it h 
him, the falling upon him Avould be Avarfarc, and 
not murder, lie and his partisans, hoAvever, main- 
tain that Barclay had used the commission in an 
unauthorised manner, and that the cunspiralors 
generally bad given it a sense Avhich Avas not in it. 
'The real commission avus carried back t.o h’runee 
by Barclay, so that we arc obliged to lake Avhutever 

• stale TrialH.—Uokp.—'nalpli.—ltiirnrt.— 'l'Iicri' iiri' tlircp 
rate apcouubi of the )ilot, \«iUi iiarralivpH of tlir vlioli* .iiicK-iriliiigs. 
Oiip is pallwl ' An Impartial Afcoiuit, &c. wliicli is iti'sciilii’d (ly 
Majph as poiitalning litUe more tliaii llip aiticlps of iiitplligpiicp 
whii-li wpro eommiinicntiMl to llip publii- as the cm’iiIs liapiti'iiril 
or wore asi*prtainp(l. Tlip sitoihI, i-iilillcd 'Tlio lli.-lory of llie 
latp {’oiispirapy against Hit* King and IIip Nalinii. JtP.,’ ]in>li*SM'(l to 
lx* pxtiwOod oiil of tlip original lU-powtious of tlii> witucssc!, and olbcr 
nutlipiitic paiH-rs. Tlic third, and tin- host kno\Mi, nits thi' proiliii-- 
tiou of Sir Kipliard Kliiclviiiorc, M.I)., whose name, rendered im- 
mortal by his own hail \erse and hy tlie nil of Urjilen, stamls in lln> 
lille-pogp. It is ealleil ■ .\ True anil InipiirlinI Ili.4i>ry of llie I'on- 
apirapy against the I'ersmi and (jovernmeut of King U illiam 111., of 
glorums luemnrv, in the year liid.'i.” The lie-Kiiighled iloetor and 
physieiiiu-tMMd cleelares, in his prefnee, Unit he was engaged to write 
the work liy Uie I,oiti Keeper Somers; that, in order In lie iiiiide 
master of the sulijei-t. lie was adinilteii to se\era| eonfereiiees with 
lanxl Somers, the Dnke of Shivwslmry, and the Kail of I’ortiand; 
that be was Inruislied w illi antlientie eopies ol the deposdion.s umi 
other fiii]M>rs from llie sii-n lary's oltiee, S.-e. Tlie work, however, 
was not published till more than a ijnarlerof ii eentnry afler tlie Ihet, 
and, when it was prodin-ed as a lesson tn the faetioiis and diseoii- 
tentwl iutbe reign of (ieorge 1., Somers, Shrewslairy, I’ortlaml. and 
the siMTCtiiry were all deail, ami eoiild neither eouliiin nor voiitradiet 
wliat lilaekmore adxaneed as to his sonrees of information, and the 
care taken to keep him eorreet to tlie li tter, lletweni his iieeonnt, 
however, and tliat given in the State Trials, a fair notion may he 
formed of the whole hnsiness whieh, in iU most miliguled form, was 
triiilonnis iiiid iiuti-initiniuil. As a short narrative of the events, 
Itoger Coke's aivoniil is very elciir and giioil. Kvelyn, half Jueohite 
us he was, speaks with horror of the whole plot. “Tliere was new 
n <-nnsiiiraey of iilsnit tidrty knights, gentlemen, captains, man) of 
them Irish and Knglisb l*a])isVs and Noiyurors, or Jui-obites (so 
ealled), to murder King William on tlie first opportunity of his going 
cilliei from Kensington, or to imnting, or to the chapel ; and upon 
signal ofllre to Is- given from Hover Cliff to Calais, un inviisioii was 
designisl. III order to it tliero was u great army in readiness, iiien-of- 
war, and transports, to join a general insiirn-etion liere, Ihi- Hiiki- of 
ISerwirk having wsTetly come to London to head them. King James 
attending at (hilnis with the Fnmeli army. It was dLseoveied hy 

some of their own party Tliis was so timed by the eiiemv , Hint. 

whilst we were alieiidy much discontented on the greatness of llii! 
taxes, and eormptiou of the money, Jtec., we had like to have hail 

very few men-of-wur near our coasts 'fhis deliveraiiee is due 

solely to Ood. French were to have invaded at oiiee Ivnglaiid, Hi ol- 

laud, and Ireland Tlie (pmrters of Sir AVilliani I’erkiiis and 

Sir John Friend, lately executed on the plot, with Perkins’s headi* 
wen* set up lit Temple liar ; a dismal sight, whieh manv pitied, I 
tliiiik there never was sueh at Temple liar lill now, e.M-epl oni e in 
the time of King Cliarles 11., via., of Sir'Ilioiuas Arnibli oug."— 

t Uogcr Coke. 
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version of it the court of St. Germain chose to give. 
«Evcn in their version the document was calculated 
to mislead men who were no diplomatists, and to 
excite partisans who had proved over and over 
again that they were wildly enthusiastic and fana- 
tic. Tlie commission, according to the Jacobite 
Memoir, Avas conceived in these wwds : — 

“ Jamks R. 

“ Our Avill and ideasure is, and Ave do hereby 
fully authorise, strictly recpiire, and expressly 
command our loving subjects to rise in arms and 
make Avar u^n the Prince of Orange, the usurper 
of our thro^and all his adherents, and so seize 
for our use all such forts, towns, strongholds within 
our dominion of England, as may serve to further 
our interest, and to do from time to time such other 
acts of hostility against the Prince of Orange, and 
his adherents, as may conduce most to our service, 
Ave judging this the properest, justest, and most 
effectual means of procuring our restoration and 
their deliverance j and Ave do hereby indemnify 
them for Avhat they shall act in pursuance of this 
our royal command. 

“ Given at our court t)f St. Germains en Liege, 
the 27th of Ucccmbcr, 1695.”*' 

But Avc have no authority except that of the 
party inculpated for the authenticity of this do- 
cument, and, even as it stands, a Avord or two 
omitted or a Avord or tAvo inserted — a mere stroke 
of the i)en — might give it a ditt'erent character. It 
has been generally, and ])erha})8 Avisely, agreed not 
to lend implicit credit to the testimony of the persons 
who became king’s evidence. Men like Harris 
and Porter, when placed in such critituil circum- 
stances, arc almost sure to SAvear to more than they 
know. But there are other incidents and circum- 
stances AA'hich tend to fix the guilt upon the exiled 
king and upon those nearest to him. His oaa'ii 
son, the Duke of BerAvick, confesses “ that he Avas, 
during his residence in London, informed by Sir 
George Barclay of a cons])iracy Avhich was carry- 
ing on against the person of the Prjnce of Orange 
and he says that he hastened his return to h ranee 
that he might not be confounded with the conspi- 
rators, Avhosc designs ai)peared to him — ^not disho- 
nourable, not dastardly, not atrocious, such moral 
thoughts seem never to have entered his head — 
but difficult to execute. Nay, further, this ille- 
gitimate scion of royalty, or the Avriter of the 
Memoirs Avhich bear his name, says that he did 
not dhapprove of the conspiracy, and thought him- 
self bound in honour not to dissuade Sir George 
Barclay from it ; that, on communicating the pro- 
ject to Louis XIV. at Marli, that monarch gave 
orders that all things should be in readiness, and 
that the army of invasion should sail the instant 
the success of the conspiracy was knoAAm. But the 
Duke of Berwick saAv James at Clermont at least 
two days before he sAw Louis at Marli, and he 
^ must most assuredly have related the particulars of 
Barclay’s enterprise to his father, w'ho did not, 
thereupon, waver, or return, or dispatch messengers 

• Life of James, from Stuart Papers, &i;. 


into England. On the contrary, he went on, and 
lay at Calais till news reached him (carried pro- 
bably by Barclay himself) that the conspiracy had 
been detected, and most of the assassins seized. 
But there is another kind of excuse set up for 
James. It is said that noAv, as on former occa- 
sions, w'hat Avas meant by falling upon the Prince 
of Orange was merely to seize his person, and 
bring him over a ])risoner to France. Tlie Duke 
of Berw ick modifies his account of the })lot in this 
manner, saying that he thought even Barclay 
(whose jdots and determinations he must have 
blown to the bottom, as he Avas concealed with 
him for some time in and about London) designed 
only to sectire the person of William. Noav, it 
required not the head of a soldier like Berwn'ck to 
perceive that, if really projected, this design could 
not be executed AAithout bloodshed. Forty assas- 
sins lying in ambuscade, and surprising the royal 
carriage AAhcn separated from the guard, might 
easily have assassinated the king, but not four 
hundred, nor four thousand, could have carried 
him off from the neighbourhood of his capital into 
I'rance. AVc therefore cannot but agree Ai ith Bur- 
net, Avho observes that assassination “ is an odious 
AA'ord, and perhaps no person Avas ever so wicked 
as to order such a thing in so crude a manner ; but 
the sending a commission to attack the king’s 
])crson, Avas the same thing upon the matter.” 
M. Mazure has brought to light a draft, or 
the minute of a warrant, dated 1693, Avhich is 
in these Avords: — “As the Prince of Orange, 
against all the hiAvs of God, the laws of nations, 
and against all the duties and engagements of 
natural affection, Avithoiit any preceding provo- 
cation, without any pretence or colour of right to 
cover his ambition and evil designs, has unjustly 
invaded our kingdoms ; and, by usurping a tyran- 
nical and arbitrary poAver over the lives and pro- 
jicrty of our subjects, has exposed them to greater 
miseries than can be expressed ; and as, unless we 
take care to jirevcnt the consequences, the ruin of 
our kingdoms is inevitable ; avc authorise you, by 
this present, Ave require, and you are by this pre- 
sent aAithorised and required, to seize and secure 
the person of the Prince of Orange, and to bring 
him before us, taking to assist you such others of 
our faithful subjects in whom you can have most 
confidence ; and Ave command you, and order all 
our lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, mayors, sheriffs, 
and other officers, civil and military, to assist you 
in the due execution of Avhat is herein contained ; 
and this present will be your authority for so 
doing.”* “ Is it possible,” to adopt the words of 
Mr. Hallam, “ to consider this language as any- 
thing else than an euphemism for assassina- 
tion ?” It has been objected that this paper is 
only a minute j that it does not appear to whom it 
was addressed; and that it might have been wTit- 
ten by a minister of King Loifis,^nd not of King, 
James. The last objection is futile ; and, as to the 
other two, we would observe, — 1. That such 

• Appendix to MUzurc, Ilistoire de la Uevolution de lfi68. 
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minutes arc not made and preserved in archives 
unless the subject-matter has been seriously enter- 
tained at some time. 2. That it matters not to 
whom the warrant was addressed, whether to 
Crosby or to any other spy, conspirator, or Jaco- 
bite. In James’s Life, which denies or pal- 
liates everything, whicli is from beginning to end 
a course of special pleading, and in wliich we 
seldom know who speaks,— James or his priests,— 
it is said “ It was a more than usual trouble to 
the king to see his project broke, his hopes blasted, 
and his friends ruined, by their pursuing methods 
contrary to his judgment, and without his consent; 
for he had (as we said) been long solicited to agree 
to something of that nature, but had still rejected 
it. About the end of the year 1093 a pro})usal 
had been made to the king, by one newly come out 
of England, of seizing and bringing away the 
Prince of Orange, and of making a rising in and 
about Ijondon ; lint his majesty would not hear of 
it, looking upon the pr»)ject as impracticable, mnl 
exposing his friends when he had no prospect of 
seconding them ; the same thing, some time after, 
was proposed again, and again rejected ; notwith- 
standing which, in the beginning of the year 1695, 
it was a t])ird time moved by one Crosby or Clench 
(iis was mentioned before), who came from people 
that wished the king well (as he pretended), though 
another sort of men than those the king had 
hitherto corresinmded with : these iwrson8,he said, 
made no doubt of seizing the 1 Vince of Orange, 
and bringing him oft‘,but desired a warrant signed 
by his majesty to empower them to do it ; this the 
king again rejected, and charged him not to 
meddle in any such matter, nor so much as to men- 
tion it any more when he returned for England, 
which he was tlien obliged to very soon, being only 
out upon bail ; but notwithstanding this injunction, at 
his arrival in London, he drove it on what he could, 
and was so indiscreet and insolent as to encourage 
not only those people of his club to prepare, as- 
suring them an order would soon be sent accord- 
ingly, but, having by some means or other found 
out several of the other club, as Mr. George Porter, 
Goodman, Sir William Perkins, and Ghamock, 
engaged them to join with him ; and, to gain the 
greater credit and reimtation with them, assured 
them an order would speedily be sent to him for 
the executing of it. Some of them, indeed, gave 
no credit to what he said ; but others, more credu- 
lous and zealous, sent about to hire a vessel for the 
purpose; but Mr. Ghamock, doubting of the 
•truth of what Crosby pretended, writ over to know, 
and w as assured tlie contrary ; upon which the pro- 
ject was laid quite aside by that club ; but upon 
Sir'George Barclay’s being at London privately, to 
whom and others a power had been given to levy 
war and to head the rising (as was mentioned 
before), they proposed tlieir old project to him, 
which it seems he^ accepted of, and prepared to 

* attack the Primfc of Orange with forty horse on 
the road as he went to, or came from, hunting at 

* Richmond ; whereas his commission imported no 


such thing.” Yet, taking the words of King 
James himself, — where they are more easily distin- 
guishable,* — it will ajipcar that James does nof* 
deny in express terms that he had consented to the 
atlciniit to seize William’s person in 1096. And 
we repeat once more, that he and his instruments 
must have known that such an attempt would ciyl 
in murder. By the parliament of England, and 
by the vast majority of the people, the miser- 
able. old man was never allow'cd the licnelit of 
a doubt ; and the conspiracy did more good to 
William than anything which hud yet happened. 
Both Houses immediately voted add^scs of con- 
gratulation, with iissiiranci^s that they would ad- 
here to him against all his enemies, and in jiarti- 
eular against the late King James ; and declaring 
that they diitested anil would riwenge, so barbarous 
and villanous a design upon his enemies and their 
adherents if his majesty should ever come to any 
violent death. They susjiended the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and voted the banishment of all ])aj)ists from 
London and W estminster. In imitation of the Pro- 
testant Association, formed when the life of (^ueen 
Elizabeth was sujiposed to be in danger from Ca- 
tholic conspirators, the I'ommons proposed an 
association for the defence of King William. In 
the w'ords of the bond, in conseipicncc of “ a horrid 
and detestable conspiracy, formed and carried on 
by papists and other wicked and traitonais per- 
sons for assassinating his majesty’s royal jierson, 
in order to encourage an invasion from l^'rance, 
&c., we whose names are hereunto subscribed do 
heartily, sincerely, and solemnly profess, testify, and 
declare, that his jirese.nt majesty King William is 
righifui and Umfnl king of these realms.” About 
four hundred memhers instantly .signed this bond ; 
but in the House of Lords the Tories still clung to 
their nice but confounding distinction hetwi'cn a 
king de facia and a king (la juir; and they re- 
sisted the proposition of the (lommons tliat the 
signing the bond of association should be indis- 
pensable for all who would pass for gooil and loyal 
subjects. The Lords, however, took up an ex])e- 
dient, and the Commons were obliged to content 
themselves with this comjnoiiiisc — “ That his pre- 
sent majesty King William hath a right by law to 
the crown of this realm ; and that neither King 
James, nor the jn-etended Prince of Wales, nor 
any other person, hath any right whatsoever to the 
samc.’ t shajie the bond of asso- 

ciation was generally signed, and that not merely 
in j)arliainent,{ but throughout the country. Ac- 

• Kxtr;«rU iu M!U'i)lii!rsoii’H SUitu Pii])oru, 

t UunK*t says that the JJarl of ttoehusa'r oftoml tlic ameudmt'nt, 
wliirh Wits tUoiiKla to answer thi- onds of tlic" !wsoi-iutioii, and at llic 
same liin« not to n-voU tliosi* Tories '* who said they could not come 
mt to the winds ' rlghtfiil and lawful. ’ ” He adds that liltwn of tin; 
iiWTs Tcfnsiil to hinn the Iwnd even with this oomnronrisc, and that 
in the Conimons there were fourscore that reftiseil their siKiintures. 
Ualiih says that it was refused hy ninety-two of tlie t’ornmoners. 

t “ Tlic iisBOcintion," says Unmet, *' was curried from tlie Houses 
of Parliament over all KnBlaml, and w as signed hy all sorts of 

'"Tl^dcr^late^or the^^^ W* “ Tlie^ 

association, with an oath, required, or all lawyers and ollicers, on 
pain of premunire, whereby men were oldiged to renounee Klnj; 
James os tio rightful king, and to revenge King William’s death, it 
happening by ussnssinallon. This is to lie taken by all the council 
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cording to Burnet, tlje bishops also drew up a 
cform for the clergy after the model of that signed 
by the lords with some small variation, w'hich he 
says was so universally signed, that not above 
a hundred clergymen all over England refused 
it. Shortly after, on the 3rd of April, the bond of 
altsociatiun was ]>rescntcd to his majesty at Ken* 
sington by the House of Commons in a body, who 
solemnly prayed that he would order it, together 
with all other associations of the like natrire, to be 
lodged among the records of the Tower, there to 
remain as a perpetual memorial of loyalty and 
affection. As yet, however, the signing of the 
bond was not enforced by any law. But on 
the following day they resolved in the House 
that whosoever should, by word or writing, affirm 
the association to be illegal, should he deemed 
a promoter of the designs of King James, and 
an enemy to the bnvs and liberties td’ his coun- 
try. Nearly at the same time the Commons 
unanimously resolved that a Bill should be 
brought in for the better security of King William, 
having these heads: — 1. Tliat such as should re- 
fuse the oaths to his majesty shoidd be subject to 
the forfeitjires and penalties of jmpish recusants 
convict. 2. That ]ienaltie8 should be inflicted on 
such as shouhl call in (piestion William’s being 
lawful and rightful sovereign or (luestion the Act 
of Settlement. 3. That the association should be 
ratified and confirmed by all good subjects whatso- 
ever. 4. That no person refusing to sign the 
association should be capable of any office of profit 
or trust, civil or military. 5. That the same pe- 
nalties should be inflicted upon such as came out 
of France into England as upon those that went 
thither. - Several clauses were afterwards added to 
the bill, which was eventually passed under the 
title of An Act for the Better Security of His Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Person and Government: it was 
enacted, for example, that no one that refused 
the bond could be returned to parliament, and 
that no persons should be admitted into the 
service of the Princess Anne 1)r her husband 
that did not sign it. Anne, according to the 
Gazette^ had already signed the bond.* An order 
of council was issued for reviewing all the com- 
missions of the peace, and for turning out all such 
magistrates as had not signed when the act was 
voluntary ; and it aj)pears that some justices were 
displaced accordingly. The session of parliament 
was closed on the 27th of April, after five millions 
had been voted as a BU])ply. 

At the critical moment when Barclay was with 
his cut-throats in London, and James, with the 
French army of invasion at Calais, it had so hap- 
pened — or probably it bad been so arranged by 
intriguers and traitors — ^that all the shipping in the 

tiy a day limited, lo that the Courts of Clianccry and King's Bench 
hardly heard any cause in Easter Term, so many crowded to tdke the 
oath. Tliis was censured at a very entangling mntrmnne of the par- 
^liament, in expectation that many in high office would, lay down, 
and others surrender.” 

* Just at this moment Annexe only livine child, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, then seven yean old, and by the Act of Settlement next in ! 
order of succession to his mother, was elected a knight of the Garter. 


Dotvns consisted of one first-rate, two third-rates, 
eight fourth and fifth-rates, one fire-ship, and a 
brig ; while all the rest of the ships of war that 
were in pay lay far asunder in different ports, 
poorly manned and provided.* But the French 
force did not move, and by the beginning of March 
Admiral Russell, who was again fully trusted, had 
collected eighty sail, small and great. Hoisting 
his flag on board the Victory, he sailed from the 
Downs and stood over to Calais, where he disco- 
vered some three or four hundred transports drawn 
close upon the shore, while about eighteen French 
men-of-war were at Dunkirk, close at hand. He 
bombarded Calais, left ships to blockade the coast, 
but did not venture upon the experiment which had 
been so successfully tried at J^a Hogue. The French 
people, exposed to fresh miseries and insults, cursed 
James as the cause of them, and declared that no 
enterprise would ever succeed under the influence 
of his evil star. The outcast sought consolation 
among the monks of La Trappe, in fasting and in 
self-inflicted flagellation. “ But,” says his bio- 
gi-aphv, ‘‘whilst the king was thus turning his 
whole attention to the gaining a hfeavenly croAvn, 
to his great surprise an earthly one was offered 
him, not that whiiJi was his due, and which, for 
that reason alone, he desired, but one which gave 
the world a just idea of his merit, and how well 
he deserved to wear that which had been so un- 
justly torn from his head. Towards the end of 
this summer his most Christian majesty sent 
M. Pompone to the king, to acquaint him he had 
received an account from Abbe Polignac, who was 
then ambassador in Poland, that the people of that 
country had some thoughts of him in the election 
they were about to make of a new king, and that 
some partinilar diets had already named him: 
this, at the first sight, seemed not to be despised, 
and many of his majesty’s friends of the cemrt of 
France persuaded him to give into it, but he made 
no other reply at that time than that he should ever 
retain a grateful remembrance of the esteem and 
kindness those ]>erBon8 had shown him ; but as 
soon as he saw his most Christian majesty (he) 
told him he could not possibly accept it, were it 
offered, much less use any endeavours to obtain it ; 
that it would amount to an abdication, indeed, of 
what was really his due, and therefore he was re- 
solved to remain as he was, though he had less 
hopes of being restored than ever, rather than do 

• Burchet, Life of William,— Et'elyji, writing on the 86th of Feb- 
ninry, just nOer the deteetinn of the plot, wiy*. " But an it pleaiicd 
God tliat. Admiral Hooke wanting a wind to punno hit voyage to the 
Straito, that wiuodron, with otliere at Portamoutii and other pluoei, 
were HtlU in the Olmnucl, and were nion brought up to join with the 
reit of the ehipi wliich could be got together, no that there le hhpe 
thin plot may be broken. I look on it ae a very great didiverai^ 
and prevention by the providence of God. Though many did 'for- 
merly pity King Jamee'u oondition. tliia deiign of and 

bringing ever a French army alienated many of hie friends, and woe 
like to produce a more perfect cstatdUhment of King William.” 
And on the 1st of March lut says, '* Tlie wind continuing N. and E. 
all this week brou^it so many of our men-of-war together, that 
though most of the French, flnaing their deaim detected and pre- 
vented. made^a shift to g^ into^ Calais antDunkirk Roads, wre 

yet upon them.' 
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the least act which might prejudice his family or 
be hurtful to religion. There could not lie a 
gmter instance that it was tlie public good and 
his obligation to the prince his son and family, 
and not a thirst after rule and dominion, that 
made the king never lay aside the endeavours of 
regaining his right ; which, as it will render his 
mmory glorious, so it will bring an eternal ble- 
mish upon the people of England, for having re- 
jected their lawfvd hereditary monarch, though he 
was so well qualified to govern them, that an elec- 
tive kingdom was disposed to make choice of him 
preferable to all the world besides.”* But in 
truth there was no more chance of James’s being 
elective king of the Poles, than there was of his 
be.coming hereditary sultan and caliph of the 
Turks. The meaning of the message sent through 
M. Pompone was this ; — Louis was already nego- 
tiating with King William that peace which was 
concluded a few months after, and he wished to 
turn James’s thoughts away from hlngland, and 
also, perhaps, to throw one sweet drop into the 
cu]) of his affliction. 

W^illiam hall arrived on the Continent early in 
May, but his campaign this year was far from 
being brilliant. A short time before his arrival 
in the allied camp the Earl of Athlone (Ginckel) 
and Cohonic had attacked and destroyed a vast 
magastinc of ammunition and military stores which 
the French had collected at Givet. But this was 
the solitary exploit of the year : Marshal Villeroy 
and the king of England marched and counter- 
marched, and never came to a battle. Upon the 
Rhine operations were equally bloodless and inde- 
cisive. But in Catalonia there had been some hard 
fighting, and M. dc Vendome, who had succeeded 
Noailles, fought a pitched battle, and gained a 
dearly-purchased victory over the Sjianiards. On 
the Danube, where the emperor, the nominal head 
of the confederacy, was obliged to keep up a great 
army, Avhich prevented his reinforcing the allies 
in Flanders, the Imperialists fought one battle in 
the month of August, and then rested from their 
fatigues. It w’as at this moment that Russia or 
Muscovy, under the young Czar Peter I. first be- 
gan to enter the lists as a European power. The 
surrender of Asoph to Russian arms seemed an 
important event, and an indication of coming 
changes which were then as welcome to the greater 
part of Europe as they have since been unw elcome 
and alarming. Tlie Emperor Leopold was most 
eager for the alliance of the Czar against their 
‘common enemy the Sultan, and the w hole family 
of European princes and states perceived that a 
hitherto half-barbarous and half-forgotten country 
must have its weight and influence in all fiiUirc 
great political arrangements. Yet the event which 
was more immediately interesting to William and 

Life firnm the Stuart topers, &c. Just about lliiu time our old 
acquaintance Titus OnUw, f no wua alive and flourishing iijam « l 
Bion. •• dedicated,*’ Evelyn, ” a moat villanoua reviling book 

X not King James, u^ich he presumed to present to King W illiam. 

could not but abhor it, apeaking so infamously and untruly or 
his late beloved queen’s own ftthcr IHory. ^ 
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the English was the defection of the Buko t)f 
Savoy, who w'avcred again, and, it is said iqion* 
assuriinces secretly transmitted to Turin by the 
court of Versailles at the heginiiing of the year, 
that King James must inevitahly he. restored to 
his throne in consequence of extraordinary inea- , 
sures then concerted, w ent to Eoretto as if upon'a 
pilgrimage, and there, in great secrecy, signed a 
separate treaty with Frjinoe.* This clandestine 
pn)cccding was soon siispeeled ; and in the course 
of the sninnier the Duke of Savoy pulled off his 
mask, and declared his intention of cstahlishing a 
neutrality in all Italy, w hich w as si lending danse 
of his secret treaty, llis late, allies, the emperor, 
and the kings ol Spain and England, complained 
loudly of his desertion, and reiiisial to accede to 
the neutrality, which had, in fact, been reeoin- 
mended by tlie ])ope, in ordi-r to save the Penin- 
sula from the ravages of a war which only went to 
determine whether I’rcne.h or Austrians and Spa- 
niards should liHve the dominion of that beanliful 
land. Then the Duke of Savoy put himself at the 
head of the Frendi army in Italy and of his own 
troops, invaded the duchy of Milan, then in the 
possession of Spain, and invested the fortress of 
Valencia. The court of Spain having no troops to 
spare, and being at tlie same time.tlireatened hy in- 
vasions and insnrreclions at Najdcs, her ]t()Ssession 
at the other end of the IVninsuhi was tlins forced 
to accede to the iieutrulily ; and thereupon the 
Duke of Savoy retired across his own frontier, and 
liOuis XIV. ordered Tv Dvvmn to he sung at Paris 
for the happy termination of the war in Italy — for 
the grand monarque, wlio had llgiircd so long as 
a coiujueror, now took to himself the merit of 
peacc-niiikcr. William, at the same momt.til, w as 
compelled to listen to the wishes of the Dideh, 
who had received overtures of iieaee from Louis. 
These overtures, made, under the metliatiou of 
Sweden, were accepted hy the States (Jeiieral ; aiul 
on the .3r(l of September ihcir high miglitiiiesses 
came to a solemn resolution that the eoneessions 
of France afforded a good ground for a treaty. 
The terms were coimmmieated to the other iiiem- 
hers of the eonfederac'y. , Some of the minor 
powers would have accciiled them, hut the einjie- 
ror and even the. king of Sjiain, weak as he was, 
rejected them altogetlier, insisting that the elecla- 
ratioris of France were not sufficiently explicit, — 
that the treaty of Wcstiihalia ouglit to be renewed 

• Tlie Dnki' of S'avny was ronHldorrii, not without reason, as 
boldiiiR in liis bamls thi‘ k(*ys of Italy ; but bis powar iiiiil rcsourcfs 
w'i'rc too liniiti'il to innki* lieiulin all tbo puhst's of tin* Alps aguiu'.t 
Franoi* niiil Austria,, niiil at Ihi* same tinn* to control the wavering 
anil always jonlous statm that lay bcyonii his dominions in Italy. 
TIh* w-ittv l’rim*i' do. Lifpic was nci'ustomod to say of him tluil bis 
('ooKraphii'al position prwontod bis heinif honost. He bad boon tam- 
iwriuK with tlii! Krenoli ever since 189;i, wlioii be lost tlicliatUc of 
Marsif'lin — the first battle, it is said, in wliieh (lie attack was madu (by 
the Freuch) willi tlio bayonet and swonl alone. IVinee Eugene, 
whose heart was with the confederates, tiied to keep him to liis 
treaty; but the prince was not miirh siirprii«*d when he lieaid tliiit 
the fluke had met ivt the shrine of I.orctto with the private npent..*! of 
France and Venice, who were ilispiiised as monks, lly liis treaty 
w'itli France he stipulated for the innrriape of his eldest daiipliter a 
with the Duke of HnrKiiiidy, son to tlie dau])hi[i, and for the ri'sti- 
tiition of all his dominions, inelnding even Fignerol, which the 
French had held for more Uiau half a century. These eonditioiis 
prove tins importance to Louis of the neutrality or allianec of .‘'aioy. 
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in all its parts as the only proper basis of a lasting 
^.ace, — and that the'King of Sweden, as guarantee 
of the treaty of Westphalia, should join hia forces 
with those of the allies, in case France should 
re&se to accede to that treaty. 

* .William returne^[ to England; and on the 
20th of October, the day appointed for the 
meeting of ])arliaraent, he informed the two 
Houses that overtures for peace had been made 
by the enemy. “ But,” said he, “ 1 am sure 
we shall agree in opinion that the only way of 
treating with France is with our swords in 
our hands.” Both Houses returned a cordial 
reply; but the Commons were warmest. After 
stating that this was the eighth year that they had 
assisted his majesty with large supplies for carry- 
ing on a just and a necessary war, — ^that this war 
had (ujst the nation much blood as well as treasure, 
— they added that tlic benefits procured to religion 
and liberty w ere not dearly piindiased even at this 
price ; aiifl they pledged themselves to provide not 
only the necessary supplies for continuing the war 
with vigour, but also for the payment of the jmblic 
debt, which had been gradually accumulating in 
conswiuencc of the deficiencies of the revenue. That 
able Whig, Montague, chancellor of the exchctpier, 
stepped forward with a very bold scheme. It a])- 
peared that six millions would be required for the 
current expenses of tlic year ; and that the floating 
debt, which they undertook to discharge, exceeded 
five millions. If the chancellor of the exchequer 
had pursued the old routine, he could scarcely 
have got voted a greater supply than six 
millions ; hut he boldly proposed to provide the 
expenses of the year IGQ'I within the year, hy 
means of a land-tax of three shillings in the pound, 
and a heavy capitation or iioll tax ; that the deli- 
cieiicy of funds, the low' state of ])uhlic credit, and 
the want of circulating medium, should he reme- 
died by some new imiiosts, and by continuing some 
old ones about to expire to the year 1706, and hy 
hoirow'ing money upon state counters or exchequer 
tallies, bearing interest and being secured upon 
sup[)lics voted in succeeding sessions : — and both 
Commons and Lords concurred in all these mea- 
sures, and adopted the last and startling innovation, 
which continued to he acted upon in subsequent 
times till the national debt of England became one 
of the wonders of the w'orld. Lord Bolinghrokc, 
who fancied that this creation of funds by fore- 
stalling and borrowing would prove fatal to the 
liberties of the country, by annually increasing 
taxes and the jiower of the crown, says, “ I am 
not, however, so uncharitable as to believe that the 
authors of these measures intended to bring upon 
their country all the mischiefs that we, who come 
after them, experience and apprehend. No : they 
saw the measures they took singly and unrelatively, 
or relatively alone to some immediate object. The 
^ notion of attaching men to the new government 
hy tempting them to embark their fortunes on the 
same bottom, was a reason of state to some ; the 
notion of creating a new, that is, a monied interest, 
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in opposition to the landed interest, or as a balance 
to it, was a reason of party to others : and the op- 
portunity of amassing immense estates by the ma- 
nagement of funds, by trafficking in paper, and by 
all the arts of jobbing, was a reason of private in- 
terest to those who supported and improved this 
scheme, if not to those who devised it.”* At the 
same time the privileges of the infant Bank of 
England were considerably extended, and an in- 
crease in its capital took place. 

Sir John Fenwick, who had been deeply en- 
gaged ill the late invasion plot, as in several 
others, and whose name had appeared in the 
l)roclamati()n, was seized at New Romneyt in 
the course of the summer. He was preparing 
to sail for France, at that moment an ofleiice 
all hut capital in itself; and lie w'as forthwith 
committed to the Tower. A letter w'as inter- 
cejrted which he had written to his wife, and in 
which he had said that nothing could save his 
life except the family interest of the Howards, with 
whom he was allied through her, or the securing 
of a jury. X This was held, without sufficient at- 
tention to the strict laws of evidence, as a proof 
and confession of his guilt. When brought before 
the Jjords of the Regency he stoutly denied the 
charges against him, hut, at the production of the 
letter to his wife, he changed colour, faltered, and 
seemed inclined to admit his guilt, with some mo- 
difications. On the 10th of August, when he had 
been nearly two months in prison. Sir John gave 
a long confession, written in his own hand, to the 
Duke of Devonshire, making that nobleman pass 
his word that it should be communicated to King 
William only.§ “ And I believe,” says Devon- 
shire, in enclosing the document, “ your majesty, 
when you read it, u ill not wonder that he exacted 
that jiromisc from me. I may truly say 1 should 
have been very glad not to have been trusted with 
this secret, being very unwilling to believe what is 
there suggested of persons for whom I have a great 
respect, and which, as your majesty may please to 
observe, is for the most part hearsay. All that I 
can say is, that, whether your majesty gives no 
credit at all to that part of this ])apcr, or if you do, 
and, in consideration of the difference of times, 
would have no notice taken of it, some of them 
being in places of the hi"hest trust, and in all 

* ou Iliulory 

t •* lie was taken nt 11 liouHftby the ride of the road from Great 
Uookham to Stoke Dalx’riion, in Siirrc'y, near Slyfleld Mill, os I was 
told by the great gruiidson of Mr. Evelyn.— W. l\."—Kote to Eve- 
/ya’j biarf/.— One VVi‘t)her, an attorney, who was also lying in wait 
for an oiiimrtnnity to escauc into France, was taken wiUi him. > 

J According to Hurnet. Fcnwirk’s notion of making sure of a Jury 
was, •• that sirae of tlie jury should Iw hired to starve out the rust.’’ 

§ It apiiears," says Burnet, by his discoveries. " that tlw Jacobites 
in England were niucli divided ; some wore called compounders, and 
others nnn-comiwumlers. The flrst sort desired st’curities from Kiny 
James fur the preservation of tlie litierties and ndigion of England ; 
whereas the second sort were for trusting him upon discretion, with- 
out asking him any terms,— putting all in his ^mwer, and relying en- 
tirely on his honour and generosity : these seemed, indeed, to net 
more suitably to the great principle upon which they all insisteii— 
tlmt kings have their mwer from God, and arc accountable only to 
him for tlic exercise of it. Dr, Lloyd, tlfci dimrivcd Bishop of Nor- 
wich, was the only eminent clergyman tlifl went into this: and', 
therefore, all that party had, ui>on Sanrroft’s death, recommended 
him to King James to nave his nomination for Canterbury." But 
this is rather ii. general descrintioii of the two elasscs of plotters than 
a prwisof what is i^he confession or confessions of Fenwick. 
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appearance very firm to your interest mw^ I 
humbly beg leave to a.s8ure your majesty that, 
whatever part of this paper you would have kept 
secret shall remain so inviolably for me.”* Fen- 
wick, in fact, confessed that ever since King 
James’s departure from Ireland there was a select 
number of his friends entrusted by him to manage 
his affairs here, who held a constant correspondence 
with him and his secretary of state, and who used 
all methods possible to advance his interests by 
engaging men in place, in the govermnent, fleet, 
and army, and by remitting accounts to France 
that might encourage Louis to attempt his restora- 
tion ; that, up to the winter ])receding the business 
of La Hogue, no member of William’s govern- 
ment, except Lord Godolphin, was known by 
him as holding a constant correspondence with 
St. Germain ; that Lord Middleton had been 
going and coming, and treating in London with 
Shrewsbury and Godolphin and other men in 
office j that, when James and the French were at 
La Hogue, Captain Lloyd, a groom of the bed- 
chamber to King James, was sent over to his 
majesty fron* Lord Marlborough and Admiral 
Russell, with an assurance of their interest in tlie 
army and fleet if he w'ould only grant them his 
pardon for what was past ; that the Duke of vShrews- 
bury, in returning to office under King William, 
had assured James that it was only to be more 
capable of doing him service, &c. But of all these 
double dealers none was so strongly denounc,cd as 
Marlborough, whom Fenwick described as being 
entirely depended upon by the exiled monarch. 
There was, however, scarcely a word in this con- 
fession that could be new to William, who weighed 
well the advice of the Duke of Devonshire, and de- 
termined neither to proceed against Shrewsbury, 
Marlborough, Russell, and their satellites, nor to 
interfere to save the life of Fenwick. In fact, with 
the exception of Marlborough, most of the dc- 
Jiounccd traffics enjoyed at the time that portion 
of his confidence and favour which the king w as 
wont to bestow on such ijersonages; and, by 
making such a confcssiim in those circumstances, 
Fenwick whetted the axe for his own neck. Tlie 
prisoner, persevering in this fatal course, delivered 
a second confession, which, however, seemed chiefly 
meant to make it appear that neither King James 
nor any of tlie gentlemen that adhered to him had 
ever sanctioned Crosby’s plan for seizing Wil- 
liam, it being always understood that thereby 
nothing could be intended but assassination. On 
•the 8th of September the inculpated Shrewsbury 
writes to King William to rebut the charges ; — by 
which it is pretty evident that the Duke of Devon- 
shire had not kept his promise of secrecy to the 
prisoner. Shrewsbury cannot find words to ex- 
press his surprise at the impudent and unaccount- 
able accusations of Sir John Fenwick : he, however, 
allows that he had^een Lord Middleton several 
'times j but this He excused on account of the near- 
ness of their alliance. He goes on to say — “ One 

• Dulrymple, Appendix^ 


night at su])per, when he (Middleton) was preltv 
well in drink, he told me he intended to go bcyonll 
seas, and asked me if 1 would command him ud 
service : I then told him, by tlie course he was 
taking, it would never be in his power to do him- 
self tir his friends service ; and if the time should 
come that he expected, I looked uj)on myself ,as ■ 
an offender not to be forgiven.” In this letter 
Shrewsbury makes sure of William’s forgiveness, 
but wishes it M ere as easy “ to answer for the, 
reasonaldcness of the generality of the world.” 
“ When such an invention,” says he, “ shall he 
made jmblic, //ici/ may perhaps make me incapa- 
ble of serving you ; ‘but if till now I had had 
neither interest nor inclination, tlie noble and 
frank manner with which your majesty has used 
me ujam this occasion shall ever be owned with 
all the gratitude in my poMcr.” On the I8th 
of the following month of October, only tw(» 
days before 'the meeting of parliiimcnt, siirews- 
bury wrote again to the king, humbly aiid ear- 
nestly begging his majesty to 'allow him to rctum 
the seals, “ it being not fit that a ]KTson labour- 
ing under such suspicions should serve in so nice 
an employment as tl)at,of his majesty’s secretary.” 
Shrewsbury was entreated or commanded to re- 
main in the ministry; and the destruction of Fen- 
W'ick was made so nnich the surer.* Dnrnet says 
that Fenwick offered no evidence e.xcept his own 
word,t w'hieh he had stipulated should not he 
made use of; that he took es])ec;ial care to charge 
none of his own party (that is, the non-compound- 
ers or thorough-going .Iticohiles, who desired no 
security and made no bargains except merely ]»cr- 
sonal ones with James); that he offered not the 
least shadow or circumstance to support his aci-u- 
sations; that, afterwards, when examined by tin; 
lords of the regency u})on oath, he took cure to 
name none of his own side but those who were 
committed by other evidence, or who were .vafe 
and beyond sea ; that tlie most his discovery could 
signify was to awaken old jealousies ; and, finally, 
that his main design in making it was to gain 
time in order to practise upon the witnesses. And 
it is quite certain that these jiractiecs Averc not 
only resorted to, but emjdoyed with great suc(;ess. 
By means of his wife. Sir John began with Caj)- 
tain Porter, who was ready to swear that the iiri- 
soncr had been engaged in Barclay’s plots. Porter 
Avns offered a good sum in hand and an annuity 
for life if be would go beyond sea, and so inva- 
lidate the testimony — for there was only one other 
witness, and in cases of treason the law absolutely 
required two. But Porter, who had at the time, 
or shortly after, a pension from the government of 
260/. a-year, pretended to entertain the jimposi- 
tion, and drew Lady Fenwick and the friends who 
were acting Avith her to bring the money that he, 

• Dnlrympli*. ApiM'ndix. 

t It IS now well known that Foiiwirk’s diwovcrii's w t in not a 
sti'libnyond the tmtli. Their effect , lnwcwr, was tienefleiiil to tt)i‘« 
suite, as, tiy iU8][dayin{; a stranxe want of secrei-y in the court of St. 
(lermaiu's. Fcnwiek never having had any direct eonimiinicatinii 
vith those he accused, it caused (hMlolphin and MarlliowniKli to 
break off their dang'-’rou* course of porlidy.’’--i/ttK(iift, Const. Hist. 
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was to receive to a certain apartment, where he 
Jiad provided witnesses to overhear all that passed. 
At a given signal the secreted Avitucsses rushed in 
and seized Lady Fenwick and the rest with their 
money-bags, this practice was fully proved, and 
the persons concerned in it Averc censured or 
ptinished. But this did not prevent Lady Fen- 
wick from practising with Goodman, the other 
witness, Avho A\'as prevailed upon to go out of Eng- 
land. 

A. D. 1697. — Sir John Fenwick noAV thought 
his life safe ; but the confessions he had sent to 
the king had arrayed against him an implacable 
and a most formidable band, who resolved to 
strike him by attainder in parliament. Admiral 
Russell, one of those upon whom his accusations 
lay the heaviest, rose in the Commons, and, as he 
said, by the king’s permission, laid the tAvo written 
confessions of llie jjrisoner upon the table. After 
a reading Avhich excited a tempest, in Avhich the 
guiltiest were tiie loudest, Femvick Avas brought 
before the House; and, as he refused t(» give any 
further account of the. matters contained in them, 
unless upon condition of a full pardon, the papers 
were voted false, scandalous, and nuide only to 
create jealousies; and a bill of attainder was 
brought in presently. This bill, hoAvever, en- 
countered at every stage great o])po8itiun in both 
Houses. “ The debates,” says Burnet, “ Averc the 
liottcst and held the longest of any that ever J 
knew.” The Tories, the semi or entire Jacobites, 
fought for the unhai)py ])ri8oncr, and insisted 
upon a delicate, regard to the hiAAs of evidence and 
the laAVS of treason, which they had over and over 
disregarded when they Avere in power; and the 
Whigs strained these laws and made up evidence 
somcAvhat in the fashion of which they had for- 
merly complained so loudly, and of Avhich some of 
their party had been the victims upon the scaffohl. 
Goodman, bef )rc he had fled or been bought over, 
had signed a ])rctty ample confession made in the 
course of an examination before Secretary Vernon, 
and he liad, besides, on the trial of some of 
the Barclay consjjirators who had sufi'ered death, 
sworn ])oint blank to Sir John FeiiAvick’s being 
engaged in that conspiracy ; and it was rcsolvecl 
by a majority of the Commons that all this should 
be received as legal evidence ; as also the depo- 
sitions of tAA'o grand-jurymen, as to the confessions 
he (Gootlman) had made upon oath before them 
previously to their finding the bill of indictment 
against Fenwick. It Avas easy to j)rovc — and the 
crown counsel and the supporters of the bill in the 
Commons did prove — that Lady Fenwick had 
tampered unsuccessfully with Porter, and suc- 
cessfully witli Goodman, to get them out of the 
way. 

At the final division of the Commons upon the 
guilt of Fenwick (which was clear enough, though 
it could not be proved except by resorting to a 
blameable and dangerous straining of the rules of 
law), and upon the consequent passing of the bill of 
attainder, the Whig majority was only 189 to 156. 
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In the Lords, after a most vehement debate, it was 
carried only by 68 to 61.* The Duke of Devon- 
shire, who had received Fenwick’s confession 
in the Tower, voted against the bill, and Shrews- 
bury had the delicacy to absent himself from tlie 
debate — though it is possible that this absence 
might be occasioned by a severe fit of sickness 
which he w'as then suflering. The Lords Goddlphin 
and Bath, two others of those whom Fenwick had 
a(‘.cused, voted against the bill, and appeared earnest 
for the preservation of their accuser; but Marl- 
borough had none of this generosity or decency ; he 
supported the bill, and induced the Princess Anne’s 
husband to do the same ; and this is said to have 
been tlic very first instance in which Marlborough 
voted Avith the Whigs against the Tories. Arch- 
bisho]) Tennison and Bishop Burnet, who Avould 
have done well to remember the ancient canon of the 
church Avhich ])rohibited churcl>-men from sitting 
on a case of blood, both voted with the majority.f 
The royal assent aa'us soon given to the bill, for 
which, hoAvever, William had not been anxious. 
Fenwick then made all possible application to the 
king for a reprieve ; but the majority Avho voted 
his attainder were eager for his deatli : the royal 
car Avas filled l>y these men. and Fcinvick was be- 
headed upon ToAver-hill on the 28th of January. 
“ He died,” says Barnet, “ very composed, in a 
much better temper than Avas to be expected ; for 
his life had been very irregular. At the place of 
Ills execution, ho delivered a paper in writing, 
Avhercin he did Jiot deny the facts that had been 
SAvorn against him, but complained of the injustice 
of the procetlure, and left his thanks to those who 
had voted against the bill. He OAvned his loyally 
to king James, and to the Prince of Wales after 
him ; but mentioned the design of assassinating 
King William, in terms full of horror.” The 
eccentric and unscrupulous Earl of Monmouth 
(Peterborough) was implicated in this business, 
and was sent for a short time to the Tower, for 
having, as it was said, encouraged Fenwick to per- 
sist in his accusation of his own personal enemy 
Shrewsbury. 

On the Kith of April William closed the session, 
and took leave of his parliament, with an assur- 
ance that the administration of affairs would be 

• " The Lords took a vary oxtriiordinary mftiiod to force all tlicir 
Bl«eut mi-mlHTii to comu np : they lent nuMwngers for Uiem to bring 
theui up, which HeemtHl to be a I'reat breach on their diipiity ; for Uh* 
privilpRp of making u proxy wan an undoubted right bpIongiiiB to 
tlipir perraKP ; but thoHe wlio intended to throw out the bill molvcd 
to have a full HoiiHe.”— fiarnet, Own Time. 

t Uumet iiayit that ho had a much larger share in tliis “ unacrept) 
able uRair" than might seem to become a man of his profession ; but 
that the House of Lords, by severe votes, obliged all the peers to be 
prownt, and to give their votes in the matter. But this compulsion 
ought to have had no more pow'er over Burnet and Tennison tlian 
it had over the bishops whokeiit away. Burnet acknowledges that 
he delivered an elaborate speech against Fenwick : he says, “ Since 1 
wsw, thorefon.*, convinced that he was guilty of the crime laid to 
his charge, and that such a method of proceeding was not only 
lawful, but in some cases necessary ; and nnee, by the search 1 made 
into attainders and parliamentary proceedings, wlion I wrote the 
History of the Reformation, 1 hou suen fuitlier into tliose matters 
than otherwise 1 should ever have dona; I thought it was incum- 
b«>nt on me, when my opinion determined gge to the severer sidei 
to ofler what reasons oixurred to me in Justification of my vote. But 
this did not exemjit me from foiling under a great of censure 
upon tills occasion.” Forty-one peers protested against the attainder; 
and iu Uiis number ijjpre eigAt buliops. 
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left during? liis absence on the continent in tlie 
hands of such persons as he could de])end on. It 
was strange to see Lord Sunderland put for- 
ward as one of these trustworthy men : that adroit 
and treble-sided politician was now made Lord 
Chamberlain and one of the council of regenej’. 
Admiral Russell had been gratified with the blood 
of Fenwick, and he now received the further 
gratification of being raised to the jieeragc with 
the title of Earl of Orford ; and at the same time 
the lord-keeper w^as made Lord Chancellor and a 
peer, with the title of Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evesham. The summer ])assed over very quietly 
in England, for the Jacobites were now humble 
and silent ; and the Marlboroughs, the Russolls, 
and the rest had had a happy escape from the 
charges of Fenwick, whose accusations were per- 
fectly true, though he was unable and unwilling to 
substantiate them. Besides, the hojieless repro- 
bated condition into which King James had fallen, 
and the evident symptoms of an earnest desire for 
peace on the part of France, did at last pretty 
well dissipate their doubts and fears of a restora- 
tion. And wllcn there w'as nothing to gain by 
dishonesty and double dealing, and nothing to lose 
by the opposite conduct, these model politicians 
made up their minds to lie honest — though their 
honesty after all was cijmparative, and still modi- 
(ie<l, ill moat cases, by that spirit which was 
denominated by the Commonwealth men “self- 
seeking.” 

The campaign in Flanders was oiiened by the 
hVench wdth unexpected vigour; or rather, the 
allies, trusting too much to diplomacy, had neg- 
lected arms. ,M, Catiuat, who had been allowed 
by the cessation of hostilities in Italy to come 
into Flanders, invested the town of Acth before 


plans had been formed there which might have 
tended greatly to strengthen Louis XIV. Julm . 
Sobieski, the brave reliever of Vienna, had tiled 
the .preceding year. The candidates for that elec- 
tive and most troublesome crown were, ns usual, 
very numerous; and at one moment the Abbe 
Polignac, the French ambassador, had, it wa*8 
thought, by lavishing vast sums of money among 
the mercenary nobles, secured the election of the 
Prince of Conti. Nay, the primate of Poland 
proclaimed that French ]»rincc, and sang Tc Deim ; 
and Conti even set out from Paris to take posses- 
sion of that crown and kingdom. But, on the 
other hand, the Bishop of Cujavia priK'laimed 
Augustus Elector of Saxony, King of Poland, and 
sang Te Deiim in another jilacc ; and when Conti 
arrived, he found Augustus master of the ca]>ital 
and kingdom. Of the venal and factions nobles 
that generally made a market and a fight of a new 
election, each faction accused the other of eornqi- 
tion and treachery : the Polish people, who were 
mere serfs, looked on with stupid indifference, or 
only felt the curse, of the system w hich eventually 
ruined what ought to have been one of the finest 
nations of Europe, when they were ])illaged anrl 
plundered by the contending part,ie.s, and made to 
bear all the worst evils of that frightful anarchy. 
The Prince of Conti, after a short struggle, re- 
turned to Paris, and the Elector of Saxony, 
the accommodating Augustus, who changed his 
religion to ([ualify himself to he king of the 
Catholic Poles, remained on the throne till 
driven from it hy that heroic mailman Charles 
XII. of Sweden. During the election there was 
a talk of a .lamer ; — hut it was James Sohieski, 
son of the deceased king, and not James Stuart. 
At this moment Poland hung together only because 


William reached the continent; and when his 
majesty took the field, he found the Freiicli be- 
sieging army covered by another under Villcroy 
and Bonfflers. Acth was taken, but the French 
were prcventeil from advaninng towards Bnissels, 
which they intended either to take or to bombard. 
The allied forces, and the bVench under Catinat, 
Villeroy, and Bonfflers, then chose advantageous 
camps and lay inactive all the rest of the summer. 
We shall presently see, however, that the pen was 
not so inactive as the sword. In Catalonia the 
French, reinforced under the command of the 
Duke of Vendome, took the important city of 
Barcelona, an event which forced the court of 
^pain to think of peace, and to low^er the loftiness 
of its tone. On the Rhine even less was done in 
the way of fighting than in the Low Countries ; 
hut on the Danube the army of the emperor, now 
commanded by Prince Eugene of Savoy, thoroughly 
defeated the Turks, led by the sultan in person, at 
the great battle of Zenta. His imperial majesty 
instantly dispatched a courier to the States General, 
Roping that the mw« of this signal victory might 
induce them to break off those negociations witli 
JFrance to which he was as averse as ever. Poland 
bad become the scene of Frenc\intrigues, and 


her neighbours were cither not strong enough to 
attack her, or were engaged in other extensive wars ; 
hut Sobieski, in the course of his hard struggle 
witli the Turks, had been obliged to purchase the 
alliance and assistance of Russia with the fatal 
treaty of Moscow’, signed in the year 1686, hy 
which he ceded in perpetuity to the Russians the 
greater part of the Ukraine and of the rich coun- 
try w’alcrcd hy the Borysthencs (or Dnieper) ; and 
now the young Czar Peter looked forward with a 
confident hojie to much vaster aggrandisements, 
and to the occupancy of the post of the first power 
of the North.* 


* U wax (liiriiif; tliiH iiTcspnt ycur (1697) that Hint wonderful Miix- 
covite, in si'.nrh of tile means ofeivilising himself and his ^leople, 
came into Iliilliinii, where he (Htenpied liimsclf for some time in 
lenniini; praelically tlic art of Khip-huiliUni;. IVter and William met 
nt Utrecht; and afli-r ii conference of two hours, they separatiid witli 
expressions of mutual friendship and esteem. The Czar liaiiuK ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to pass into Enfthind, the kiiiK onlered tim*e 
incn-of-wur and ii yacht under the command of an admiral to conduct 
iiim to the Thames, Under the date of theSOthof .lutiuaiy, I6!i8, 
Kvelvii enters in his diary,— "1711! Czar of Muscovy heiiiif come 
to linRlaiid, and having a mind to see the buildiii;; of ships, 
hired my house at Say’s Court, and made it liU court and 
palace, newfumishedforhimhj'thekiiiK.” Evelyn had made Says 
Court, wliieh was close by the dwik-yards at Deplfonl, a lieiiutiiiil 
place, and had bestowed great pains on tlie gardens and grouuus. 
The hard-drinking, haU-barbarous Muscovites made a sad havoc, not 
lodge-row of hollies, winch was very 
Whilst the Czar Peter was In his 
writes to him,—" There is a houso 

Tho Czar lies next your library, and 


respecting oven a magnifleeut 1 
dear to the old owner's heart, 
house, one of Evelyn’s servants 
Atll of people, ami right nasty, . 
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While the armies of the French and the eon 
, federates enjoyed their ease in Flanders, the Earl 
of Portland and Marshal Boufflers were busily 
engaged, at first in a small cottage in the plains of 
Halle, and subsequently at Brussels, in adjustii^ 
the terms of a treaty. Preliminaries were soon 
Signed, and the King of England, after signifying 
to all the {)lcnipotentiaries assembled at Brussels 
that he had settled his separate concerns^ with 
France, retired to his country house at Ijoo. 
Then the treaty was carried on slowly and cau- 
tiously to a conclusion, at llyswick, a house belong- 
ing to William, between the Hague and Delft. 
The diplomatists of Spain were humble ; but not 
so those of the emperor, who prolonged discussion 
on many essential points. The chief of the Eng- 
lish diplomatists was the Earl of Pembroke, a 
man of eminent virtue and of some learning, 
particularly in the mathematics. “This,” says 
Burnet, “ made him a little too speculative and 
abstracted in his notions: he had great application, 
but he lived a little too much out of the w'orld, 
though in a public station.” The King of Sweden, 
Charles XL, had been accepted as mediator, but he 
(lied before any great progress was made in the 
treaty. His son, Charles Xll., a youth of fifteen, 
was admitted to succeed him in the mediation, imcl 
the first act of the reign of that most warlike 
of sovereigns was of a most i)eaceful character. 
He intimated, through his ambassador and pleni- 
potentiary at Rysw'ick, that his father had perse- 
vered till death in his puri)ose of fulfilling his en- 
gagements as mediator and guarantee, and had re- 
commended from his death-bed the same line of 
conduct to his successor, who inherited the same 
inclinations fur a pacific settlement of this long 
war. 

The helpless court of St. Germain was soon 
made aware of the inevitable result of the negotia- 
tions, which could be no less than the acknow- 
ledgment and recognition of William. James ap- 

dinps in Uit> parlour m-xt. your study. He diucs at tiui o'rlork and 
six at ni''lil ; ig vory seldom at lioine .1 wliole day ; verv ofleii in the 
kin;(V yaril, or }iy w.ater, dreiwed in several dresses. The kin;; is ex- 
puded lliero this day : tlie best jiarlour is iireity <;le.ni for him t«i 1 h- 
entertained in. The kin;; pays for all he lias.” And nfler the de- 
parture of Peter, l^velyn hinisidf deplores (he miserable eondiiion in 
whieb thi; t'xur hud left hi.s hoiua>, after making; it his court for tliit'c 
mouths, 

* Aeeordinp to llurnel, the suhjeet of the "separate coneeniK” and 
of tint private eiaiferenees iH'tween Portland and lloufllers was the 
itxUed family. The liishop sriys, "They mi‘t four times and wen- long 
alone; that lord (Portland) told me himself, that tlicaubjcet ofUmse 
eoiifereuees was eonceruingKing .lames, llie king desired to know 
how the King of Fram e intended to di-staw of him, and liow ho could 
own him and yet support the other. The King of France would not 
rcnouuee the protecting him liy any article of the treaty ; but it wa.s 
agreed between them that the King of France should give him no 
assistunee, nor give the king any distnrlianee on his account; und 
that he should retiri* from the court of France, either to Avignon or 
to Italy. On the othcir hand, his oneen should have &0,0nu/. a*ycar, 
which was her jointure, settled after Ids death, and tliat it sliould 
now Iw paid her, he king reckoned as dead to the nation ; and in 
this the king very readily luaiuiesced. Those meetings mmlo the 
treaty no on with move dUpaU-h, this tender point being once set- 
tled.” M. de Torey, who had his information from Boufflers liim- 
Holf, confirms Burnet in saying. " For the future security of hk 
master, the Earl of Portland demanded th.it this unfortunate prinee 
(James) should lie obliged to remain out of France, to follow ms un- 
lucky star to Home, or to whatever p.art of the world he might pre- 
fer.' But Jie adds that Boufflers Insi.stcd that a general mi of grwe 
should be granteil by William to all the English who had follow^ 
the fortunes of James, and that they should all he restored to their 
estates, &c. 


Iiealed to the emperor by means of an agent “ dis- 
patched privately away to Vienna with the appro- 
bation of the court of France and, if we are to 
believe that very doubtful authority, tlie Jacobite 
Life of James, Louis XIV. authorised this secret 
agent “to propose to the emperor the settingup 
of a separate treaty W'ith his most Christian 
majesty, who promised better terms than could 
be expected by a general one,”* — ^that is, by the 
treaty going on at llyswick, where Louis’s nego- 
tiator, Harlay, was ])rofc8sing at the time a most 
edifying sincerity and singleness of purpose to all 
the allies. James’s agent, who was probably a 
priest or a monk, addressed himself to one Fa^er 
Kdcra, a Jesuit of his acquaintance, who had great 
credit at the court of Vienna. The emperor, how- 
ever, refused to admit the envoy to a private 
audience ;t but he appears to have read a memo- 
rial, wherein James described his pitiful case. 
“So,” continues the Jacobite Memoir, “lie ap- 
jiointcd his confessor, Father Milliiigatti, to ac- 
quaint him that lie had done nothing but what was 
both conscientious and allowed of by common 
jiructicc of Cliristiaii ]jrinces ; tlialfhc entered into 
that league against France for self-jircscrvation 
against an unjust aggressor ; that he did not at- 
tack King James, or go about to invade his right, 
hut made use of the force ^of a man in power to 
jireservc his own state from oppression and ruin ; 
that, in acknowledging tlie Prince of Orange for 
king, he followed the consent of the whole nation 
and the exanqilc of other princes, who hud done 
the like to Queen Elixuheth and Cromwell ; that 
he entered nut into any league with the Prince of 
Orange till that prince was settled in England ; 
that It was not the first time Catholic jirinces had 
made such leagues,” &c. Applications to llie 
pope were equally unsuccessful ; for, besides other 
considerations, what Innocent most wanted was a 
lasting peace ; and the ])acification of Italy Avas a 
matter of far greater ini])orlancc to him and his 
country than the restoration of James, which, if to 
be procured at all, could be brought about only by 
a renewed and a long war. After the failure of 
these efforts James pressed hard to have his pleni- 
potentiary received at llyswick ; but that confer- 
ence unanimously refused to admit him in any way 
as a party to the negotiations. Then the court of 
Si. Germain put forth a manifesto professing to 
give a faithful account of the Revolution of 1688, 
and of the crying injustices James had suffereil 
all along. “ His majesty hoped that the confede- 
rate princes w'ould have some regard to their own 
security, in discountenancing such wicked attempts 
on the right of sovereignty ; and that they would, 
for the sake of tnith and justice, which had been 

* A(-(!or[liu^ to Iho snmp aulliority, "the Teatltntion of Lorraine by 
Louis to be what the cmjwTor most insiiited upon ; y«a tlien; 

was so mueh diflidenee on both sides, and the person sent hy the kiiiK 
not Buffieiently instructed or entrusted by tlie wiurt of France, that it 
{th0 private treaty) vanished likewise.’'|| 

t "Under pretenne,” says the Memoir, tofa letter lately written 
to that eoiirl, fUll of deej) rosentmoDt, from the Prince of Ornn|>e, for 
their having admitted u person from St. (iennain’s, witli the privacy 
of the court of France, to treat of affairs very pr^udidal to nis iu. 
tercst.” 
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so visibly abused, their own honour, the public 
peace, and good of religion, endeavour his restora- 
tion.” The Prince of Orange was accused of 
destroying and persecuting the Catholics; and, 
in proof of James’s attachment to the faith, 
it was asserted that, if he, the king, had been 
willing to have given the young ])rince, his son, 
to be educated as a Protestant, the Prince of 
Orange would have been disa])pointed. James 
further declared that, as to the expedient which 
had been proposed, of permitting the Prince of 
Orange to ]) 088 ess the throne for his life, and ap- 
pointing his son, the Prince of Wales, to succeed 
him, nothing could be more contradictory to 
reason, and tlic duty his majesty owed himself, 
Ins posterity, and his peojde. And here the old doc- 
trine of divine right l)lazcd forth as liotly as it liad 
done when he was the master of a crown, and of 
fleets and armies: his misfortunes and humiliations 
])ad suggested no notion of the divine right of the 
])eople to be well governil. “ To admit of such a 
com])romise,” said the manifesto, “ w ere to suffer 
tlie fundamental law's of the kingdom to be altert;d 
by tt lumvlinov^ nxsembly of revolted suhjeciSy — 
to suffer himself to be deposed, and his son to owe 
that to their gift whicli is his own by ri<jhl of inhe~ 
jf/rtwee, and the uncontested laws of a successive 
immarcliy : and therefore his majesty was inca- 
]iable of so low and degenerate an action.”* 
'.riic Jacobites ))retendcd great astonishnuait that 
so plain a representation slioiild not have altered 
the decisions at Ryswick and the politics of all 
Europe, and complained bitterly that James was 
totally neglected and given up by Louis XIV. him- 

* According to lli ■ writer ortliiii iiortiou ol' Jnmes’s Mmuirs. iiml 
ii1m( iici'firdiuK to th( Memoirs of tlic Dtilic of Hci «ick, the projivt of 
ujiiioiiiUn(?tjifyouu) Vrim-oofWalcsgii<ccnsorto Wiliioni wuRscrionsly 
inl(>rtiiiiii.-d It)’ 1 <(' iuid was not Tcjcctrd liy William : Imt .la 

iiiiliKiiant at it, and hisnife dociaii'd lliat sli aid ratlier sim* lii'r 
sou Up di'nd beforp Iipt than Uppoiup tluMisurji Tof hisfatlior’Btlwonp. 
■■ Itis most (Uiristiaii majpsty,” says tlip l,ifp, “had niiderhaud jirp- 

vnilpd with the IMupp of Oratigp to poiispiit Tliat ntprppuniy 

priiii'p, it HPPiuH, had no grpiil rp|;ard to tli jirPtp.iuUHi ptiils of Ir ' 
mill)', nor to thp acts of |)ur1iamput nliipli pxpliiilpd Hip I’rincp of 
Walps and all of that pprsuasion from the Riipcpssion." Wp Bpiircplv 
npod hint at tlie very nusatisfartory natiivp of this p\ idpiipp. .Siipfi 
an arraiiji'pmpnt, instpiid of spciiriujr William on his throiip for his life 
— tlip seillsh motiv'p which is nttrihiitpd to liim -would have jirwijii- 
tali'il him from it at onpp, and tlie I'lni’lisli parliamptit and iM’0|ih> 
noiild npvpr have roppircil hack a Catholip idiihl bred np in abhor- 
rence of their relij'imi. It is true lh.it William had no sreiit nffpi-tion 
for the I’riiippss .Aniie, ids siipppssnr hy the net of settlement ; but 
Anne, lus a I’rotPHtaiit, would not only be iieee])table to the nation, 
but also bimnd, hm ffri; nmlgre, to iiersevere in his darling system of 
Hdities, mid to stand on the eontiiient ns a head of the confederary 
lostiln to Fruitee. We have less lUnU-iilty, thouKli not inucA less, in 
holievii^; another story, told in the Memoir, to this ell'ert In tlie 
lirpeediui; year .lames had “some j'limnieriii!' views towards a resto- 
ration, on account of the Prince of OranRc's ill health, whom he con- 
reived to lie the only olistucle ; and at that moment the Ih’ineess Anne, 

S io liad all nlonB kept up a fair eorrespondenee with the kini;, full 
nssurauces of duty and ri'pentanee. . . wrote to the kiuK to know 
whi'fhor he would please to permit her to nwejit it (the crown), 

should the Prince of Ornn);c die, and it tie oft'ered to her She 

aceompanied this n<()uest with a st'eminj; sense of her duty, and a 
readiness to make restitution when oppohunities should serve ; and 
that, should sho rehiso it, cunsiderin*; the present disposition the 
kinjjdom was in. it would only remove his majesty the further from 
the liojies of recovering his ri|{ht, by pnttin),' the Koverament into 
worse hands, out of which ho could not so easily retrieve it.” Hut, 
aceordiu); to his biography, “this suited no ways with the kina's 
temper ; , . . Iresidos, he. Knew Uiat, of all rcstitutfons, none is linnler 
to make than that of a erown.” If Anne really mode this ofler. 
iwtliiii); can more clearU )iR)ve the imbecility and fatuity of the 
Jaenbitos who Sugipjsted If, or tiaerwiinls entertained it as a means of 
promoting the restorution of James. If Aniie had ever BtteHi(iteil 
any such restitution, she must inevitalily have gone to jolrt the exiles 
at St. Germain. 


self, who was so bent upon a peace as to forgot liis 
former resolution of restoring James by force of 
arms, and to recognise, like the rest of the coiUraot- 
ing parties in the treaty, the title and right of the 
usurjicr William. Pride, however, forlindc their 
admitting that, though kindly and delicately 
treated by the French court, their exiled king liail 
bam but as a mere card in the hands of Jjoiiis, 
who used him according to the turns of the game. 
Recourse was bad to a new jirotcst, that iiio.st lusc- 
less of all diplomatie ^mpers : and “James, by the 
Grace of God, King of J'lnghind, Scotliuid,” &c., 
informed all princes, potentates, &c., that lie dis- 
claimed and denied all iiroceedings adopted, and 
all articles inserted, in the treaty of Ryswick, 
which bad been concluded without his participa- 
tion. The princes of Christendom were once 
more reminded lime danijeroiis the, precedent of the 
English Rcvolulion might prove to I In inselres^ and 
that his cause was the common cansi' of all sove- 
reigns; they were called upon to assist him in the 
rccoverv of his kingdom, and were told to retleet 
“how glorious such a rcvolulion would be, and 
how suitable to the true interest of those who are 
born to gopmi.” For himself and his lawful heirs 
James solemnly protested against the iisuiper, 
— against all treaties of alliance, confcderac}', or 
commerce made with ICnglaud since the usurjia- 
tion, — against all acts m hatsoever of the pretended 
]iarliament8 of England. What did him hetler 
service (and it miglit have done him more good 
than it did if he had consented to remove from 
France, or if Louis had enforced the conditions in 
regard to M'hich William was so liberal) was the 
arrangement already mentioned, entered into 
tlirough the tender care of Louis, that he should 
he allowed, or thill his fpicen should he allowed, a 
pension of 5(),0()(V. a-year. 

By the treaty of Ryswick, which was signed on 
the 20lli of September, England obtained better 
conditions llum had been offered in the winter of 
iGD.'i ; sotliat AVilliam had not persevered so mneh 
longer in the war for nothing. The great ])rin- 
ci])lc of the treaty was restitution or a return 
towards the statn quo aide belliim. Sjiaiii and 
Austria had long insisted that the treaties of West- 
phalia and Nimeguen should he renewed to the 
letter;* and though that was found impracticable, 
those treaties were, in a manner, the basis of the 
present. Louis XIV. restored to the empire, to 
Spain, to Holland, to the Duke of Lorraine, and to 
minor ])otcntatcs, nearly everything that lie had 
taken from them; but Strasburg, described liy Loui.s 
himself as one of the principal ramparts of the 
empire and of heresy, was yielded up absolutely 
hy the emperor and hy the empire to France, 
which was also allowed to retain several imiiortaut 
fortresses along the Flanders frontier. The French 
diplomatists tried hard to keep Luxembourg, but 
it was restored to Spain. Tlie French people, 

• .Spain hart even pretended to treat lu a lofrier manner, and lo 
n-new tlie articles of the peace ill' the Pyrenees ; but finding that 
siieli exorbitant pretensions could not be listened to, sho rcstrieled her 
claim to the restitution of nil that hud been conqiiered fr om her. 
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though long weaiy of the war and sadly exhausted 
by it, complained bitterly of the moderation of 
their negotiators, not failing to accuse them of 
treachery and corrujrtion. They said that Louis 
could not have made a worse peace if he had been 
vanquished ; and, looking only to the bright part of 
his career, they, with their usual vivacity, asserted 
that he had been uniformly victorious. But the 
plain tnith was, that the grand monarque was ah- 
solulely in need of a truce — ^he, at least, never 
intended that the ])eacc of Ryswick should be 
more — and behind the Pyrenees he was watch- 
ing events and making preparations which he 
doubted not would give Spain to one member of 
his family, though his ambitious hope of gaining 
the empire for another j)rince of his blood had 
been frustrated. The treaty «>f Ryswick left as 
they were the pretensions of the House of Bour- 
bon to the Spanish succession, arising out ’of the 
marriage of Jjouis XIV. to the Infanta Maria 
Theresa, the daughter of Philip IV. Diplomacy 
had not touched those pretensions, nor provided 
for the proper and national filling of the S])unish 
throne ; and at this moment Louis well knew that 
the child of the old age of Philip IV., by a union 
with his niece, — the sickly, imbecile, and childish 
Charles II., — a constant prey to indigestion, sick- 
ness, melancholy, and a consuming and harrowing 
superstition, was hastening to the splendid tomb 
which his forefathers had prepared for royalty 
under the palace of the Escurial. During eigh- 
teen years, or ever since the marriage of Charles 
with the beautiful Louisa of Orleans, the niece of 
Louis, the intrigties of the French had been inces- 
sant, and now the web seemed complete. Louis 
knew' that the treaty of Ryswick would dissolve 
the league, — ^that the forces of the confederates 
would be dispersed and in good part disbanded : 
he knew that the constitutional jealousies of the 
English parliament would prevent William from 
keejnng up a standing army, while he himself, 
unchecked and absolute, might keep the mass of 
his own forces together, or increase and improve 
them. To collect again the armies of the confe- 
deraey would be a work of time ; but the French, 
united within their own frontiers and quartered 
on the road to the Pyrenees, w'ould be ready to 
march and to act at once. The result proved 
that these calculations were correct, and that Louis 
had been moderate at Ryswick only to grasp at 
the whole Spanish succession. But we shall find 
that William was presently aware of these inten- 
tions, and that, unable to oppose them by arms, 
he attempted to gain, by a bold diplomacy, a par- 
tition of the Spanish dominions, so that France 
should only have a portion, while the rest of that 
vast inheritance should be divided, with a view to 
the balance of power. 

The treaty of Ryswick was, in consequence of 
the brilliant victory obtained by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, soon followed by. a treaty which restored 
peace between the Turks and the Austrians, with 
terms honourable and advantageous to the latter : 


and thus the seventeenth century, after long wars 
and infinite bloodshed, was left to terminate in 
tranquillity. 

William returned to England in the month of 
November. His entrance into London on the 
16th was triumphant and joyous: the people 
blessed him as the restorer of a ha])py peace. 
“ Some progress was made in preparing triumphal 
arches, but he put a stop to it ; he seemed, % a 
natural modesty, to have contracted an antipathy 
to all vam shows ; which was much increased in 
him by what he had heard of the gross excesses 
of flattery, to whicli the French have nin, heyond 
the examples of former ages, in honour of their 
king.” * Addresses of congratulation were pre- 
sented from every part of the kingdom upon the 
conclusion of a peace in which honourable and 
reasonable terms had been acquired by the wis- 
dom, fortitude, and ])er8cverance of his majesty. 
The parliament met on the 3rd of December ; and 
William, doubly justifiil by the state of affairs 
abroad and by the stale of affairs at home, where 
he saw himself still surrounded by plotting and 
factious men, frankly declared to the two Houses, 
“ that, for the present, England would not be safe 
without a land force.” “ And 1 hojic,” said he, 
“ that wc shall not give those who mean us ill the 
op|)ortunity of effecting that, under the notion of a 
peace, which they could not bring to pass by a 
war.” Had there been nothing else to justify 
this declaration, the slowness of the French in 
evacuating the fortresses and territories which 
they were bound to cede, might have seemed 
enough. But this consideration and all others 
were lost sight of in the national detestation of a 
standing army; and the feeling of the nation 
gave w'eight and consideration to those men in 
parliament, who, some from patriotism, some from 
timidity, but many more from merely factious 
motives, denounced the king and the government 
as harbouring intentions to destroy that liberty and 
constitution which he had preserved from absolute 
wreck, by keeping on foot a host of mercenaries 
with whom his will was law. By almost unani- 
mous consent the Earl of Sunderland was accused 
as the principal promoter of this plan ; for though 
he was nominally only lord chamberlain, he was 
believed to have almost the influence of a prime 
minister over the king. The Commons, in their 
address, congratulated his majesty on his having, 
by the late honourable and advantageous peace, 
completed the glorious work of the nation’s deli- 
verance ; but as to the necessity declared by his 
majesty of keeping up a land force for the pre- 
sent, they said not a syllable. William was hurt 
and disconcerted — for every day brought alarm- 
ing news from the continent, with sure indica- 
tions that Louis XIV., who still kept the exiled 
Stuarts at Versailles, had in no sense given up 
the cause of that family ; bpt he said not a word 
more about the business than %e Commons had 
done ; he sent none of those ” quickening messages” 
* Bnnict. 
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which ^tbe' pciaces of'the HouBe of Stuart had ao handing of a large part of the army] a reduction 
frequently resorted tO) and with, such fatal effect, which wa». carried on in conformity with the 


He calmly waited the deliberations of parliament 
Theimpoitnnt question came on in.the Cdmmons 
in the course a few daye^ and loud was the de- 
hs^;,r Itrwas affirmed, without' any nice dirtinc- 
tionias te, number or officering, that a standing 
Mrmijw-tiwit any standing was utterly in» 
comdstent with a free government mvd absolutely 
destnictive of the English constitution ; that a 
standing army (mce established wae established 
for ever ; that the records of every country had 
shown that the establishment of a military force, 
apart from the people, had been ever fatal to 
liberty ; that a people are no longer free when the 
sword is taken out of -their own'hands and put 
into the hands of mercenaries; and, finally, that, 
if a standing army were . Once established in Eng- 
land, ail that Englishmen would have gamed by 
the Revolution was luprccedent in favour of resist- 
ance to arbitrary powen*-which they Would never 
again be permitted to quote or to use. ScOundrds 
who would have thrown the country prostrate at 
the feet of the 'shallowest and most vindictive of 
despots, who would have brohght in James by 
means of a French invasion, were enthusiastically 
eloquent upon these points. When the question 
came to a division in the Commons, it was carried 
by a majority of 185 to 148 against the court, and 
the resolution was adopted — that all the forces 
raised since the year 1680 should be forthwith 
disbanded. This determination, however, fell far 
short of the original ihtention of many, who had- 
proposed that the public defence should be intnisted 
solely to the militia; for it allowed of 8000 regular 
troops, the number on foot in 1680. The king con- 
fined his complaints to his friends Lord Portland 
and the Dutch Grand Pensionary Heinsius.* Sun- 
derland, who was about equally odiqus to both 
factions, though both allow^ his ability for busi- 
ness, had argued, with many others, during these 
debates in favour of the necessity of keeping up 
a greater force; and now, pressed hard by the 
Tories, and apprehending that the Wliigs would 
defend him very faintly, he resolved to prevent a 
public affiront* by retiring voluntarily from the 
court and from business. William earnestly re- 
quested him to .'continue still about hinji; but 
Sunderland had" made up his^ mind, Und he wcUt tp 
his pleasant retirement at Alt)iorp. Ife.ptobably 
thereby escaped an impeaciment/ .Beg^ .the 
passing. of the bill, or, imra^iately a^r aigping 
the treaty of pgape, William had ordered the dis- 

. * Burnet, however,- telli tu Uie khur cpnTil^Bliied to hhn oX the'Ql 
uw)^ rtkd jimlomle* Of the pafUn&eiit ; " wis' uttve the'kinlji the 
(|lc;nM dieteete ot anyAhw-thiit had^. hefUleii Uin.lii hk whole 
WRD) ho thought it would dmutesiuich fcoin him. and. lender, bis- 
aBMiMe to ifl^diderahlc. thithe'doatited whrlihitir he eonld carry 
oMha gowauaenfc, after U ■houll be teartcCdto so woaliAiid: ao. eou- 
tmftible ' a state. He said that, if he roiild have imaitiiied tlurt, 
nfter adltha otiniU he riiould have-doiw the nation, he should' Mve 
9^^ith such letaima, he weald never have meddled in cur afhurs; 
pd ttiat he was weary of go.vcming a nation that was so jealous os 
«><lajr,ilMUre]M to uamsmy-rather than trust him. who had acted 
so foitb^y .during. hia.whoiiB liiblthat he had never -Mice deceived 
thoae-WndtniiaeS 'hiiiii. ’JffOtaUtm, with, a ■great deal wore totho 
Mmeptrpote, tomgHlf} but -he saw the necessity of sutmitting to 
tliat which could not bo helped.’’, sy 


denies of the two Houbcb, and in spite of the ' 
increasing alarms on the continent, until the land 
fordes actually on-foot did jBot exceed^ 15,000 or 
16,000 men. But thW Vl^Uiam appears to have 
stopped. Parliament, tewever, in this session 
settled a revenue upon the king/oT’Itjft, and car- 
ried the amoimt to 700,000/. instead of 600, QOO/., 
as originally intended.* • , 

During tiiis session the English parliament,, 
still far from adopting any wide or., general doc- 
trine either in commerce or religion where Irehmd 
was concerned, fell with a heavy hand uiion that 
luckless country. William Mulyncux^ a gentle- 
man of Dublin, had published a book entitled 
“ The Case of Ireland’s being Bound by Acts ,of 
Parliament in England,” attempting to reftite 
sundry old notions, and to get up a determined 
spirit of resistance to Poping’s Ijew, which kept 
the Irish parliament in shackles. But Molyheux’s 
aiguraents were in some respects, exceasively faulty ; 
for, -while he ctenied the dependence of Ireland upon 
the parliament of England, he represented Ireland 
to be a conquered country, subject to the will and 
pleasure of the crown. There is this, however, to 
be said in exculpation-’^Molyneux must have 
known that far more Wa# to be expected from the 
tolerance of William than from the intolerance of 
the English parliament ; the king had, at least, the 
ifteritof intending well and kindly ; but parliament 
had never voted or acted except to tadil oppression 
to oppresidon, and even' the wise and generous had 
appeared to lose their wisdom and their generosity 
Wficnever the aifiairs of that kingdom were in ques- 
tion.' Now, inflamed by MolyneUx’s book, which 
at first appeared anonymously, the ElnglisK Com- 
mons appointed a committee to inquire what pro- 
ceedings in Ireland had given occasion to the, 
writing, and voted an address to the king, praying 
that his majesty would be 'pleajicd to give ihree- 
tions for the discoveiy anil punishment of the 
duAqr. Their committee also unanimously re- 
solved “ that the said book was of dangerous con- 
sequence to the crown and people of Englarid, hy 
denriug the authority of the king auAparliameut 
of England to bind the people aud k^gdpm of 
Ireluid, and the subordmatmn; and.^ dej^dence 
that Ireland has, and obglU to have, England, 
as being united and aunexedl.mfEein^nal crown 
of this realm.” And they, jjwsnt on to complain 
tltat the Irish House 'x4 Commons, had unwar- 
rantedly and impudently alterations in an 
act “ for the betto* se^urjty his, majesty’s per- 
son and governmenit*. passed by the Bqg’: 

lisb .'parnament, pdl^ ! moreover enactedLAiyers 
things to which 'they were hot competent^ and. in 
• U h«d keen Bomet, ” at tite treaW of Byi* 

wick, that mns Jam^, braie sow as dead to England, .hit queea 
ahonldjeajoyh^jdiitura.'tifcUkaB. S0.0e0'^ 4 -y«atj i|tid 4 ‘vnui ih- 
tc.ndvd to autUe a oourt, about the Duke of-Gloawrter, who wqs thou 
nine yean to aninbldtiu; kina to bear that enpense, thia 

larse pnndiSoa-wawiiiaiile to! the dvil uit ; ^t, bV fUmptoA error 
in the manogeni^nt, though the court never had Hi saucily and never 
tpdntvo uale, ^ 'ptyib^'were m .'ftAdCi sBd.'Sy ' sbne' ctrange 
connimptlon, all woa waited." | 
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so doing had given occasion and encouragement 
, to the forming and publishing the dangerous posi- 
tions contained in the said book. Four days after 
this, the English Commons, in a body, presented 
an address to his majesty, asserting that very dan- 
gerous attempts had been made of late by some of 
his Irish subjects to shake off their subjection to, 
and dependence on, this kingdom, &c. To this 
William mildly replied that he would take care 
that wliat was complained of might be prevented 
and redressed as the Commons desired.* But the 
parliament of England fancied it had other griev- 
ances to complain of besides the assertion of an 
abstract principle, which was not likely to have 
much weight until the Irish, from the weaker, 
should become the stronger party, or until a heal- 
ing amalgamation shouhl take place and destroy 
the jealous distinctions between Englishmen and 
Irishmen, Protestants and I’a])i6t8 — an event still 
rather in the region of prayer than in that of hope. 
It was rumourccl in England that the Irish were 
making coats for their own backs — ^nay, that they 
had even had the audacity to set up extensive 
woollen manufacturers, “ to the manifest detriment 
of those which constituted the staple trade of 
England.” At first the House of Commons or- 
dered a hill to l)e prepared for (piieting these 
national apprehensions ; but, giving up this course, 
they voted another address to the king. The tone 
of this address, which will disgust every liberal 
mind, was like a political anathema and excom- 
munication. According to this document the Irish 
owed tlic universal gifts of light and air, life and 
a soil to tread upon, more to the English parlia- 
ment than to God Almighty. It stated “ that, 
being very sensible that the wealth and power of 
this kingdom do, in a great measure, depend on 
tlie j)reserving the w oollen manufactures as much 
as possible cniire to this realm, they thought it 
became them, like their ancestors, to be jealous of 
the establishment and the increase thereof else- 
where, and to use their utmost endeavours to 
prevent it. That they could not without trouble 
observe, Ireland, which m dependent on, 
and vrotected hy, England in the enjoyment of 
all they have, and which is so proper for the linen 
manufacture, the establishment and growth of 
w’hich there would be so enriching to themselves, 
and as profitable to England, should of late apply 
itself to the woollen manufacture, to the great 
prejudice of the trade of this kingdom, and so un- 
willingly promote the linen trade, which would 
benefit both nations ; that the consequence thereof 
would necessitate his majesty’s parliament of 
England to interpose to prevent this mischief, un- 
less his majesty, by his authority and great wis- 
dom, should find means to secure the trade of 
England by making the subjects of Ireland pursue 
the joint interests of both kingdoms : wherefore 
they implored his majesty’s protection and favour 
in this matter ; and that he would make it his 
royal care, and enjoin all those he employs in Ire- 

, •Ralph. 


land to use their utmost diligence, to hinder the 
exportation of wool from Ireland, (except to be 
imported hither,) and for the discouraging the 
woollen manufactures and encouraging the linen 
manufactures in Ireland ; to which the Commons 
of England should always be ready to give their 
utmost assistance.” To this address his majesty 
made answer, “ that he should do all that in him 
lay to promote the trade of England, and to dis- 
courage the woollen and encourage the linen 
manufacture in Ireland.” 

In another matter this session of the English 
parliament was indirectly the cause of consider- 
able expense and suffering to Ireland. “ The flame 
both within doors and without, about a standing 
army,” was kept up by constant additions of fuel, 
not always drawn from those depths where truth 
is said to reside ; and the patriots proclaimed that 
the reduction had not been carried far enough — 
that there was still in England a force suflicient 
to put in jeopardy the liberties of the people. The 
course to be taken was apparent ; a considerable 
number of horse, foot, and dragoons, w^ere drafted 
off to Ireland. It was assumed, however, by some 
in the House of Commons, that this was in reality 
giving an unwarrantable benefit to the Irish, who 
would receive the money spent by the soldiery ! 

Towards the close of the session the Commons 
addressed his majesty, demanding that a list 
should be laid before that House of the troops 
disbanded, and intended to be disbanded, together 
with a list of all the oflicers who were put or to 
be put upon half-pay. So jealous w ere the people 
of any approach to that object of their unvarying 
hatred, a standing army, that they complained 
loudly of the half-pay system, which they repre- 
sented as insuring and keeping together the nucleus 
of an army — for where the officers, the most es- 
sential part, were kept together, it would be easy 
to raise the private soldiers again in a few weeks 
or to make new ones in a few months. Trenchard, 
ex-secretary of state to William, who wrote “The 
History of Standing Armies,” and who exerted 
himself on the patriotic side, was an honest and 
conscientious man, but the majority of those who 
acted with him in this matter were actuated ex- 
clusively by factious motives. Some boasted that 
they would break the cold stern heart of the king 
by depriving him of all his forces except a troop 
of horse, and hy rendering him utterly unable to 
take any fiirther part in continental aflairs. 

On the 5th of July William prorogued the par- 
liament without betraying any symptom either of 
grief or ill humour; but on the *lth he dissolved 
it by proclamation, and summoned a new one to 
meet on the 24th of August. We may make use 
of this interval to pass into Scotland, which, in 
the course of the present year, came in for a share 
of heavy grievances as well a| Ireland. The king 
had never been and never becaisie popular with the 
Scots, who were far too zealous for one particular 
faith to love the only consistent friend of toleration' 
in his kingdoyi. They — we mean the vast ma- 
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jority of the Presbyterians — ^would scarcely have 
allowed bread and water to the ministers of the 
episcopal church, whom they had dispossessed and 
dnven from their livings with violence and con- 
tumely. When these priests of Baal were in the 
ascendancy, what had they received from them but 
idolatrous ceremonies, false interpretations of the 
blessed word, stripes, imprisonment, torture, ba- 
nishment? and had not the blood of their brethren 
been made to nm like water in the war about lawn 
sleeves, altars, and liturgies ? Thus reasoned the 
enthusiasts, who had every part of scripture in 
their mouths except those texts which teach the 
forgiveness of past injuries.* But the Scots had 
other grounds of complaint, and upon some of 
these they were indisputably entitled to sympathy 
and respect. Proud and high spirited, and justi- 
fied in their national pride by their long preser- 
vation of their independence against a far greater 
and richer country, they now saw that in all 
matters of government Scotland was made subordi- 
nate to England. This, under the circumstances, 
was inevitable, and nothing was left that could 
make the odds even excejrt an entire incorporation 
and union with England. But the word union 
still sounded like anathema maranatha in their 
ears, and their hearts still clung to the name and 
separate insignia of old Scotland, On all sub- 
jects where the interests of the two nations 
clashed, the English parliament treated the par- , 
liament of Scotland with nearly as much disre- 
spect as it showed to that of Ireland; the Scot- 
tish council of state appointed by the king not 
unfrequently drove matters without a very delicate 
attention to the rights and usages of the country ; 
and the Court of Session was corrujrt and partial, 
the judges setting an example of subservience to 
the higher powers which has been too frequently 
followed by Scottish judges down nearly to our 
own times. It was thought by some that the king 
might have removed at least a part of the unpo- 
pularity which attached to him personally if he 
had gone occasionally into Scotland, and opened 
their parliament in person, &c. ; but William was 
not fitted to court favour in this way ; his man- 
ners were not captivating; and it may be that 
the remembrances of the dpasty of the Stuarts, 
which he had displaced, blew like a cold blast 
from their old home, Scotland, making the 
country uninviting. However this may be, to 
Scotland he never went. As often as the parlia- 
•ment had assembled there he had made his ex- 
cuses for not meeting them in person, by plead- 
ing his constant occupation in his military capa- 
city ; but now the war was at an end a session was 
to be held at Edinburgh, and he had a favourite 
point of his own to carry; and yet, instead of 
going down, he appointed the Earlof Marchmont, 
then lord chancellor of the kingdom, to open it 
by commission.* On the 19th of Jidy, the day 
.before William left England for Holland, this 
Scottish session began. In his letter read by 
Marchmont the king told them ‘Mhat their ene- 


mies abroad, and those who were disaffected to the 
government at home, were still ready to lay hold 
on all opportunities for carrying on their hud de- 
signs ; and that, therefore, his majesty judged it 
absolutely necessary for their preservation that 
the forces upon the present establishment should 
be continued; and he did not doubt but they 
would provide suitable supplies for nmintaitiing 
them.” He then recommended the raising of su])- 
plies for making up dcficienccs in former funds 
for paying arrears due to the troops, and repairing 
the forts and garrisons. IjCss jealous of a stand- 
ing army than were the English, this parliament 
readily voted that the present standing forces were 
necessary to be continued, and then passed to a 
vote of ways and means. But Paterson, the pro- 
jecting financier, and his schemes had thrown the 
whole Scottish nation into a now ferment. The 
merchant-adventurers and others who had acted 
upon the large charter of trade and colonization 
granted hy William in tlic year 1094 laid a re- 
presentation of grievances before the Scott ish ])ar- 
liament, stating that, “whereas the wis(U)m of 
the king and parliament had thought fit, hy tw o 
several solemn tu:ts and letters patent under the 
great seal of the kingdom, to cstahlisli their com- 
pany with such power, privileges, and immunities 
as were needful to encouraging any such ihw uiultT- 
taking in that nation ; and particularly to raise a 
joint-stock in such manner as they slunUd think 
Jit ; and for that end to enfrancliisc such foreign- 
ers us would become partners with them ; and to 
enter into treaties of commerce with any in amity 
with his majesty for that effect: that those of 
their number who were then intrusted with the 
management of that affair did think it most na- 
tural to make the lirst offer of sharing their 
said privilege with their countrymen and other 
neighbours in England, as living under the same 
monarchy; and that they not only readily em- 
braced the offer, but in nine days sul)scribe(l 
300,000/. sterling, as the one-half of the capital 
stock then proposed, and actually paid in the first 
fourth part thereof, jjart in specie, part in bank- 
notes payable upon demand : that both Houses of 
Parliament of England, taking umbrage at those 
proceedings, had not only jointly addressed his 
majesty for frustrating the ends of the said acts, 
but the House of Commons had also appointed a 
conmiittee to examine wliat methods were taken 
fur obtaining the said acts of parliament for esta- 
blishing their company, who were the subscribers 
thereunto, and who were the promoters and ad- 
visers thereof— with power to send for persons, 
pa})ers, and records : and tliat, pursuant tlicrcto, 
the said committee had given orders to summon 
not only the English subscribers, but even some 
persons residing then in Scotland ; as by the said 
address, votes of the House of Commons, and 
copy of the said summons, did appear. By all 
which, together with some other measures then 
taken, their friends in England were, to their great 
loss, di^ppointment, and retardment, forced to 
•M 2 
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relinquish their enterprise.” The representation 
. or remonstrance then went on to show that, not- 
withstanding the discouragement interposed by 
the English House of Commons, most of the nobi- 
lity, gentry, merchants, and the whole body of tlie 
royal burghs of Scotland, had, upon the induce- 
ment and public faith of the said acts of the Scot- 
tish parliament and the said letters patent of his 
majesty, contributed as adventurers in raising a 
far more considerable joint-stock than any that 
liad ever been raised in that kingdom for any 
public undertaking or project of trade whatsoever, 
which made it now the universal concern of their 
nation: that they had also hopes of foreign aid 
and contribution, especially at Hamburgh, where 
the merchants had contracted to join at least 
200,000/. sterling with them ; when, of a sudden, 
and to their great surprise and loss, the English 
minister there resident had, under ])rctence of a 
special warrant from his majesty, put a stop to 
the whole business, by presenting a memorial to 
the Hamburgh senate, which n(Jt only disowned 
the authority of the said Scottish act of parlia- 
ment and letters ])ntent, but also threatened both 
the senate and the merchants with the king of 
England’s utmost displeasure if they should per- 
severe in the project : that, after this memorial of 
the English ministry was presented, the Scottish 
deputies had been advised and jnevailed upon by 
the Hamburgh merchants to open books in the 
said Merchants’ Hall, wliere for some days the 
Hamburghers signed considerable sums pursuant 
to their previous contract, though under condition 
to be void if they (the Scots) should not procure 
some declaration from King William that might 
render them secure from the threatenings and in- 
sinuations contained in his minister’s memorial : 
that, as the reasonable and unquestionable prospect 
of a powerful assistance from Hamburgh and 
several other places had induced them (the Scots) 
to make a far greater and more expensive prepa- 
tion for colonics and trade than they otherwise 
would have done, so the rendering these measures 
abortive had weakened their stock, lessened their 
credit, retarded their expedition, disheartened the 
shareholders and contributors, and thrown a damp 
upon all branches of foreign and domestic trade 
and improvement in Scotland. The old nation- 
ality was appealed to in an eflFective manner : — 
“We humbly conceive,” continued the remon- 
strants, “ that the honour and independency of 
the nation, as well as the credit and authority of 
our parliament, is stnick at through our sides.” 
Still preserving the secret as to their destination, 
they suggested “ that, the ships being then at sea 
on their intended voyage” the estates of parlia- 
ment should not neglect to provide for their secu- 
rity against the old enemies of their company, 
who either directly or indirectly might ruin all 
their designs ; and they called upon the estates to 
vindicate the honour of the Scottish nation and 
provide for its good by insisting on their former 
acts and his majesty’s letters patent. The (Scottish 


parliament hereupon drew up an address to his 
majesty; but it was short and general, and so 
cold as to look almost like indiflFerence. It pur- 
ported that, having considered a representation 
made by the council-general of the Scottish com- 
pany trading to Africa and the Indies, which 
mentioned several obstructions, and particularly a 
memorial presented to the senate at Hamburgh, 
tending to lessen the credit of the rights and pri- 
vileges granted to the said company, they earnestly 
entreated and expected that his majesty would 
take such measures as might effectually vindicate 
the undoubted rights and privileges of the said 
company : and that, as they were bound to return 
thanks for the assurances his majesty had given 
them of all due encouragement for promoting the 
trade of Scotland, so they were thereby encou- 
raged to recommend to the more especial marks 
of his royal favour the concerns of the company 
trading to Africa and the Indies, &c., in which 
they and the nation which they represented had a 
more peculiar interest. But long before this ad- 
dress was ready William was in Holland, busied 
in revolving one of the boldest or least scrupulous 
of his continental schemes. His Scottish minis- 
ters endeavoured to qualify the heats which this 
commercial fever had caused, but their efforts 
were not very successful, and in the beginning of 
September they adjourned the parliament to the 
25th of November. In that interval the Scottish 
speculators ascertained from Stevenson, their 
agent at Hamburgh, that their affairs there lay 
under the same difficulties and discouragements 
as before. They presented a letter or memorial 
to Lord Seafield, secretary of state. But Seafield 
could do nothing for them, and w'hen the Estates 
re-assembled it was found that they could not do 
much more. Meanwhile the company’s ships at 
sea went on their course.* 

During William’s last stay in' England the pa- 
lace of Whitehall, which for a long course of years 
had been the residence of our kings, was all burnt 
to the ground except the Banqueting House ;t and 

• Mrinoir*. 

+ Purt of WhiteliDll hadljeen ooiunmcd by fire eight yean before 
this. Kvelyn, under date of tlic 10th of April, 1601, says, " ThiK 
night a sudden and terrible Qrc burnt down iiflthe buildingN over the 
atone gallery at Whitehall to the water'iiidc, liennning at the apart- 
ment of the late Ducheos of Portamouth (which had been pulled 
down and rebuilt no leas than three times to please her), and con- 
suming other lodgings of such lewd crcutiiros, who debauched both 
King Charles II. and others, and were hU destruction. T^e king 
letiimod out of Holland just aa this accident hapiiened. Proclamation 
against Papists, kr..”— Diary. The second Are, mentioned in the text, 
gave rise to a malicious witticism. A statue of the dethroned King 
James had been left in IMvy Gardens, where it still remains. During 
the conllngration this llgurc was surrounded with flumes ; upon whieh 
it was said that this was the first time James had otw stood fire, 
Ralph says that, in consequence of this lire, all ttie royal apartments 
were destroyed; " aud our soveroigns have siiiec chosen to keep tlieir 
coart in that irregular unsightly heap which atthisday, by the courtesy 
of England, is called the royal palace of St. James’s."— iftsf. Wil- 
liam’s fiivourite residence, however, wa* Kensington, which Evelyn 
describes as •' yet a patched building, witli a gar^iu: however, it is 
a very sweet villa, having to it the pork, and a straight new way 
through this park.” William, who had bought the ^oce of Lord 
Nottingham, made very considerable alterations uid additions, and 
stocked the house with a choice colletitloifof nictures, &c. In 1696. 
when it bad been seven or eight pm in hs miqesty’s possession. " 
Evelyn thus doHcribes it;—" 1 wcivtio see the king’s house at Ken- 
sington. It is very noble, though nA^great. The gallhry ftimLdied , 
wi& the best pictures, from all the houses, of Titita, Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, Holbeiu, Jujio Romano, Bossan, Vandyke, Tintoret, and 
others; a great collottion of potcelain ; andapn^ private library. 
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Hanquetins Hojsk, Whiteiiali.. 


my Lord Marlborough, who had been so long in 
the shade, and active only in protesting against 
ministers, was restored to his places both in 
the privy council and in the army. The Prin- 
cess Anne, whose strange attachment to Lady 
Marlborough was more vehement than ever^ had 
exerted every interest in her power at court, 
with ministers and others, to procure the re- 
appointment of that fair lady’s disgraced lord. 

In the preceding year (1697) Anne’s only 
surviving child, the Duke of Gloucester, had 
attained the age of eight years, a period at 
which it was thought imperative to confide to 

Tho gardens about it very dolicioas.”~Aan/. But Kcnsinirton Pa- 
lace visited by fire as well as Whitehall. lu November. 1691. 
part of It was burnt; and opother lire broke out some years after- 
wards. which had well figh'conBumed tlie king himself in his bed. 
Une popular way of accountinc for these tequent conflagrations 
was. to talk of tlie carelessness, dniukonucss, and stinginess of Wil- 
Jiam s Dutch attendanU; but there were not wanting some who saw 
«ie Anger of tlw pope in them all, and who called for new measures 
gwnst the Uoman Catholics at eveiy conllagraitou, 


some nobleman the charge of his person, and to 
some bishop or learned doctor the care of his edu- 
cation. "William olfered tlie first office — or the 
post of governor — to the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
who, on account of the accusations of Sir .John 
Fenwick and of ill health, was soliciting per- 
mission to resign the fatiguing office of secretary 
of state. Shrewsbury, however, declined the ap- 
pointment. Anne then put forward the husband 
of her favourite; but William’s well-grounded 
objections to Marlborough were not overcome 
until Anne and Marlborough had secured Lord 
Sunderland and Lord Albemarle, a new favourite 
of the king, and the warm recommendation of the 
Tories, who were again making their influence 
felt, and looking confidently to the not distant 
formation of a pure Tory cabinet. But even at 
last William only consented because he saw that, 
if he rejected Marlborough, he must consign the 
young pfince to his maternal uncle, Lord I^hes- 
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ter, the blazing head of the high-church party, 
. the stanchest or loudest of all Tories, and a man 
whom William hated more than he did the plot- 
ting and venal, hut accommodating Marlborough. 
Having once made up his mind, he conferred the 
office in the most gracious manner upon the for- 
tunate and aspiring soldier, who had many more 
accomplishments than virtues. “ Teach him,” 
said William, “ to be like yourself, and he will 
not want accomplishments.” As if to balance 
the Toryism of this governor — for Marlborough 
was still a professing Tory — the king gave the 
preceptorship to the celebrated Dr. Burnet, the 
historian, then bishop of Salisbury, and a Whig 
of the first water.* 

Tlie very evening after his appointment Marl- 
borough was restored to his military rank and 
to his place in the council; and, striking up a 
sudden friendship for the Whig bishop, he con- 
tinued to divide with Buniet the cure of the 
Duke of Gloucester, who, like all princes that die 
young, is represented as being of a most pro- 
mising disposition— as another Marcellus. “ All 
my endeavours,” says Burnet himself, “ to decline 
this were without effect ; the king would trust that 
care only to me, and the princess gave me such 
encouragement that I resolved not only to submit 
to this, which seemed to come from a direction of 
Providence, but to give myself wholly up to it. I 
took to my own province the reading and explain- 
ing the scriptures to him j the instructing him in 
the principles of religion and the rules of virtue; 
and the giving him a view of history, geogra])hy, 
politics, and government.” The Tories, not much 
satisfied with Marlborough, were absolutely furious 
at the bishop; and a motion was made in parlia- 
ment for an address to remove Burnet in conse- 
quence of the censure passed by the House of 
Commons, some years before, on a Pastoral Letter 
of his, which harl been ordered to be burnt by 
the common hangman.t But here Marlborough 
stepped in to the support of his collcagiie ; and, 
chiefly, it appears, through his great interest, the 
motion was rejected by a considerable majority, 
and Burnet left in his anomalous position.} 


• Coxe, Life of Marlborougli.— Burnet, 
t Provoked by the Jacobites and Tories, who, in spite of the Act 
of Settlement, sought aU occasions of calling the right of William in 
iiucstiou, several triends to the Revolution were urged into imprudent 
measures, and even declared that, let the mutter te questioned iis it 
might, the throne of England belonged to WilUam by right of con- 
gest. Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Worcester, in a sermon preached liefore 
roeir majesties on the .’)th of November, 1690, propounds tins doctrine. 
Burnrt adopted It, and carried; it out In a pastoral letter; and one 
sanction of Bohun, llie licenser of the press, 
pubUsliHl a bold immphlet, entitl.-d • King William and Queen Mary 
Lonquerors.* On the 2Uth of January, 1698, the House of tlomraous 
fell upon these offendefs, and resolved that the assertions of conquest 
were of most dangerous consequence, Ifcc.; that Blunt’s pamphlet 
^ould be burnt by the hands of Uie common hangman ; and Uiat 
BishOT Burnet’s pastoral letter should undergo the same foto, It 
WM debat^ whether Bishop Lloyd’s sermon, which hod also been 
printed, with large additions inculcating the divine right of con- 
que^ ahould not te burned also ; but either out of respect to their 

t The bishop, as a matter of course, professes, as we have seen. 


m uuwillingnett to accept of this additional charge and court office! 

""dew-O'*" to excuse myself; I 
had hitherto no share in the princess's favour or cuuftdence • I was 
also become uneasv at some things In the king’s conduct; I consi- 
dered him as a glorioui instrument, raised up by Go^ who had 


[Book IX. 

Early in the year William had dispatched Lord 
Portland on an embassy to Paris, with instructions 
that were known to none except the king and his 
friend and adviser, the pensionary Heinsius. To 
make an impression on the French court and people, 
who had contracted a great liking for such things 
during the stately and gorgeous reign of Louis 
XIV., William departed from his usual plainness 
and simplicity, and fitted out this embassy and 
retinue in a most splendid manner, and at a vast 
expense. Those who grumbled at everything he 
did complained loudly at this ; and those perhaps 
the loudest who had most blamed him for parsi- 
mony and meanness, and a disregard to the dignity 
of the nation. Portland was attended by the cele- 
brated wit and poet, Mathew Prior, as his secre- 
tary. The embassy made its public entrance into 
Paris on the 27th of February, making the Pari- 
sians stare and wonder. It is said that they criti- 
cised the dresses, equipages, &c.; hut this is rather 
an old habit than any proof of their want of better 
taste. Portland represented his master with good 
effect, being stately, cool, and dignified, and reso- 
lute not to yield any of those points of etiquette 
which were BO important in the court and diplo- 
macy of France at that time. He wrote to Wil- 
liam, — “ Not understanding ceremonials, I make 
up for it in obstinacy, wliich .is rather necessary 
here.” The stage dignity of Louis, and all his 
imposing manners, were thrown away upon this 
firm and cool-headed Dutchman ; and the gj and 
vmiarquey for the first time these many years, 
saw a diplomatist that would hold the master he 
served his etiual in all things. Nor was Secretary 
Prior wanting in his part. One of his sayings was 
proper to make an impression on a witty, epigram 
matic nation. As he was passing through the 
splendid gallery at Versailles, covei-ed with paint- 
ings by Le Brun, renresenting the victories of 
Louis XIV., he was asked by one of the courtiers 
whether his master, King William, had any such 
paintings as those at Whitehall. “ No, sir,” said 
the wit, “ my master’s actions are to he seen every- 
where but in his own house.” Portland, with 
little circumlocution, complained of the counte- 
nance still shown by the court of Versailles to the 
Duke of Berwick and “ other assassins,” who had 
the bad taste to he there at his presentation and 
after-visits. The French court replied that the 
Duke of Berwick had only been engaged in the 
matter of invasion ; and that, as for the rest, if 
they were proved to he assassins (that is, to have' 
been accomplices with Barclay, Perkins, and the 
other Tumham-green men), his most Christian 
majesty would withdraw his protection from them. 

done great things by him ; I had also such obligations to him, that 
1 had resolved, on public as well ns on private accounts, never to 
engage in any opposition to him; and yot I could not help think* 
ing he might liavo canted matters fhrther than he did, oM tliat he 
was giving his enemies handles to weofeen his government 
Those considerations disposed me rather 0; refirc from the court; 
and town than to engage deeper in such a constant for 

so many years as this employment might run out to. The king made 
a, indeed, easy in one respect ; for. os the yeung prince was to he all ' 
the summer at Windsor, whieh was in my diocese, so ho allowed me 
ten weeks in the yeifr for the other ports of my diocese.” 
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Portland named Sir George Barclay liimsclf, who, 
since his flight from England, had been treated 
with as much consideration as ever by the court of 
St. Germain. The French minister merely told 
him that Barclay had been deprived of his military 
command. Lord Portland then demanded the 
removal of King James to Rome or Avignon, in- 
sisting that this removal had been verbally agreed 
to by Marshal Boufliers when negotiating the 
treaty at Ryswick. Boufliers rather equivocated 
than denied tlic fact j but Louis, who wanted to 
keep England in a state of uneasiness, declared 
that nearness of kindred to the dethroned sove- 
reign, compassion, and the point of honour, forbade 
him sending James out of his dominions. After 
such a declaration, and with the notoriety of the 
fact that the court of St. Germain continued to lie 
stocked by men who had proposed or actually en- 
gaged in plans of assassination, it was hardly to 
])e expected that William should send James’s 
(lueen the pension of 50,000/. a-year. If the Eng- 
lish parliament had been less jealous upon the 
subject of the army, — if Louis had not at this 
moment proposed a grand scheme, which for 
a time misled him, it is pretty certain that 
William would not have stopped at the mere sus- 
])ension of a payment to the exiled family, but 
would have demanded, as a sine qua non^ the 
I'emoval, from the neighbourhood of the English 
shores, of ‘that focus of conspiracy and intrigue. 
The scheme in question was the memorable “ First 
Partition Treaty,” of which so much has been 
said and written. It is declared, or artfully implied, 
by some writers, that this plan originated with 
William, But, on the 3rd of January, when Port- 
land was preparing to go to France, William, in 
writing to his intimate adviser, the Pensionary 
Heinsius, with whom he had no state secrets, 
alludes to a scheme suggested in France, and 
seems to wonder what it can be. “What the 
French ambassadors have said to you,” says Wil- 
liam, “ that something must be done by the 
Republic, France, and me, towards maintaining 
the peace, surprises me much ; but I am of opinion 
with you, that it relates to the guarantee between 
the emperor, the empire, and us. The Earl of 
Portland will readily be able to get to the bottom 
of this affair in France ; and this is a further 
reason for hastening his departure as much as pos- 
sible.” On the 15th of March, or about a fort- 
night after his arrival at Paris, Portland writes to 
diis master, — “ Yesterday, Messieurs de Pomponne 
and De Torcy came to sec me, and told me that it 
was by order of the most Christian king to tell me 
that he was willing to make use of me in a thing 
of the, greatest importances and which demanded 
the grecUest secrecy ; and that his majesty had an 
entire confidence in me. After I had answered as 
I ought, M. de Pomponne said that, as the senti- 
«nents of the kii^, 'liis master, were sincere for 
the maintenance of the peace, and as they were 
•fully persuaded' that your majesty’s sentiments 
were the same ^ it was necessary to take care of 


those things which might cause the interruption of 
that peace, and to come to an understanding how 
to prevent it : that the death of the King of Spaius 
which might happen suddenly, and which would 
bring on the same trouble from which \re had just 
freed ourselves, was of that nature that the most 
Christian king desired to enter with your majesty 
into engagements which might prevent so great an 
evil ; that, Spain falling into the hands of the em- 
peror, he might make himself master of all Italy, 
and so absolute in the empire as to become an 
object to be feared; that, for this end, his most 
Christian majesty wished to enter into an under- 
standing and agreement with your majesty touch- 
ing the said succession, desiring to know if your 
majesty were inclinable thereto, and what condi- 
tions and securities you would require. 1 replied 
that I was surprised at this proposition, though I 
could not but consider the death of the King of 
Spain as a thing that would indubitably throw us 
back into a war ; that, however, we considered the 
circumstance as an inevitable evil, only hoping that 
it might not happen quite so soon ; that I saw that 
the interest of England and that of Holland was 
opposed to an accommodation, both us regarded 
the maritime force and the trade of all the world ; 
that I did not sec how it was jjossible for your 
majesty to give any other answer than a general 
one to such a proposition, unless I w’as informed 
of the sentiments of the most Christian king with 
regard to the particulars which he had to propose. 
He (M. Pomponne) replied that he could not enter 
into particulars until your sentiments in general 
were understood, and that, even then, they must 
know from you what you would judge suitable 
for the interest and security of the two nations of 
England and Holland. I told him I w'ns sure that, 
if I wrote to your majesty in the general terms he 
spoke about, I could expect, at the most, no other 
answer than that your majesty would be willing 
to listen to what should be proposed to you. And 
as I saw, at length, that I could get nothing more 
out of him, I told him, as if for talk, my own pri- 
vate sentiments as to what 1 believed would be 

considered as contrary to «)ur interests 

To which he said, that, as for what concerned the 
Low Countries, it would be easy to apee in a 
manner to give satisfaction to both parties ; that, 
for Spain itself, they would give sufficient securi- 
ties that that kingdom should never be under the 
domination of the same king with France; but for 
the Indies, and about the security of our trade in 
the Mediterranean, on which two things I touched 
a great deal, he would answer me nothing, demand- 
ing only that I should render an account to your 
majesty of all that he had proposed to me, declare 
the sentiments of the king his master, and beg to 
be informed of yours, sire.”* In continuation, 
the wary diplomatist informed William that he 
had not dropped a word which might lead them 
to judge of his majesty’s intentions, and that he 
would endeavour to engage Pomponne in some other 

• Ilanlwicku State Pupeis. 
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discourse, from 'which. he might learn, beforehand, 
the real intentions of Louis. And in the same 
letter he announces the departure (on that very 
day) of the Comte de Tallard, who was bound to 
St. James’s, ostensibly only to congratulate Wil- 
liam, but in reality to lead him into the ^and and 
secret plan of Louis. Tallard, an experienced ne- 
gotiator, arrived at London on the 19th of March, 
and soon after a negociation of the Partition Treaty 
was entered upon with vigour, but still with the 
utmost secrecy — at least as far as England was 
concerned ; for there are reasons for believing that 
Louis, for objects which will be soon made appa- 
rent, let some of the grandees of Spain into the 
mystery. Louis himself and King William, Lord 
Portland, Count Tallard, and the Pensionary of 
Holland did all the business without the knowledge 
of any English minister or any English subject 
whatever. Sunderland, that man of all counsels, was 
passed over in this; and even the steady, close, and 
true Chancellor Somers, though not kept totally 
in the dark, was admitted only to a demi-jour 
sort of light. But Somers, be it said, — perhaps 
we may add Montague, — was the only one of 
the cabinet that William could have trusted; — 
Admiral Russell, now Lord Orford, Shrewsbury, 
and the rest, would have sold or betrayed the 
secret if they had been trusted with it. But 
such close proceedings suit ill with a constitu- 
tional form of government. “ Tlie exclusion 
of all those,” says Mr. Hallam, “whom, whe- 
ther called privy or cabinet counsellors, the 
nation holds responsible for its safety, from this 
great negotiation, tended to throw back the whole 
executive government into the single will of the 
sovereign, and ought to have exasperated the 
House of Commons far more than the actual trea- 
ties of partition, which may probably have been 
the safest choice in a must perilous condition of 
Europe.”* But that perilous condition of Europe 
was really such that no statesman could look at 
it without dread ; and so xmable was William to 
take a warlike attitude that he almost ran tlie risk 
of a civil war by leaving sealed orders with his 
council to keep up a paltry land force of 16,000 
men. Unable to fight, he treated ; and his con- 
duct must always be regarded with reference to, 
and in connexion with, the whole circumstances 
and condition of himself, of England, and of 
Europe. He well knew that Louis had had liis 
eye upon the whole Spanish succession for more 
than thirty years ; and that the laws of the French 
monarchy, and the inclination of a powerful faction 
in Spain, would justify and facilitate an imme- 
diate seizure, whenever Charles II.’s dim lamp 
of life should go out. In a letter, dated in the 
month of March, t William says — “ Should this 
death take place soon, there is nothing to be ex- 
pected from this negotiation. The invincible 
difficulties that appear in the thing itself, the un- 
prepared state the allies are in to begin a war, 

• Const. Hist. 

t From Keutington to Potuionary lleiiuiUH at tlie lloguc. 
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and the bad situation of Spain, make me shudder 
when I consider the affair ; for certainly France is 
in a coitdition to take possession of that monarchy 
before we shall be able to concert measures to op- 
pose it. The constitution here is such that 1 sh^l 
be able to contribute little towards the land forces, 
but I will do something towards the marine; for 
the people here will, I believe, be inclinable to it, 
though we shall have great want of money.^* 
Continuing in the same anxious tone, William 
tells his confidant Heinsius that all possible pre- 
cautions ought to be taken by the allies, and that 
he did not know but it would be proper to assem- 
ble a kind of congress at the Hague again, or at 
Vienna, though at the latter place he saw great 
difficulties, on account of the distance. In con- 
clusion, he says, “ Expert ministers must be sent 
thither, as also to Madrid. It will also be neces- 
sary to give encouragement on all sides to remain 
armed. J wish / could do so too.^’* On the first 
of April, writing from Windsor, William assures 
Heinsius that he ap])roves of his correspondence 
with the Earl of Portland, and thinks that he has 
fully explained “this important matter to him.” 
He doubts, however, whether the French will 
proceed to particulars, and doubts still more 
whether it will be possible to bring this im- 
portant negociation to a good conclusion, seeing 
the different interests of the parties negociating. 
“Besides,” adds William, “the greatest hard- 
ship tliat appears to me in this business is, 
the little reliance to he made on engagements 
with France ; and her power will be thereby so 
much the more considerable, that she will be at 
liberty to pay just as much regard to the treaties 
as may suit her convenience, of which we have 
had but too much experience. On the other hand, 
I do not see a possibility of preventing France 
from putting herself in immediate possession of 
the monarchy of Spain, in case the king should 
happen to die soon. However, nothing idse can 
be done than to take all those measures you men- 
tion ; and principally we must labour to bring the 
emperor and Elector of Bavaria^ to an agreement 
with respect to the succession, otherwise it will be 

• Hardwicke State Papers. 

+ Both the emperor and the Elcrtnr of Bavaria pretended to tho 
Spanish snceession, their elainis, like those of Louis XIV. for his 
son, the Danphin, depending on internmrringm and descent from 
different Infantas of Spain. It is suffleient in tliis plaa? to 
state Hint the claim of the Dauphin of France was derived 
tlirough his deceased mother, tlie Infanta Marin Theresa, who 
was the eldest sister of the reigning King of Spain, (llinrlcsll., 
but who had expressly, renounced for herself and her posterity 
all right of successiou to the Spanish crown on her marriage 
with Louis XIV. ; that tho claim of tlie Klnrtoral Prince of 
Bavaria was also derived through his dein>asud mother, the Elec- 
tress Maria Autonietta, who was the daughter of Charles's second 
sister, Margaret, likewise deceased, married to the Emperor Leo- 
pold I, ; that this claim was opposed by tho electoral prince’s grand- 
fatlier, Leotiold, on the ground that Maria Antonietta had renounced 
her right of succession, os well as her aunt Maria 'I’heresa, on her 
marriage,— the fact being that the emiicror hud, indeed, compelled 
his daugbtor-in-lttw to make such a renunciation, but that the act 
bad never been confirmed citlicr Ijy tho king or the Cortes Jof Spain, 
on which account it was generally cousidreed invalid; and, finally, 
that the Emperor Lcoimld I., assuming that his grandson's pre- 
tensions were tlius set aside, claimed thcSnlatritauce of tlie Spanish) 
crown for himself, tioth through his motlier, Maria, who was a 
daughter of l*hilip III., and as true heir male of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, tho founders of tlie monarchy; but ut tlie some time he ' 
offered to renounce this right, both for himself and his eldest son, 
in favour of his second son, the Archduke Charles. 
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impoBsible for us to take measures right.” In the 
same letter he speaks anxiously about the naval 
equipments of Frimce. Up to this point, 'and in- 
deed long after, William looked rather to war than 
to negociation; but the discordant views, the poverty, 
and indecision of the members of the late confede- 
racy, and the temper of his own English parliament, 
utterly precluded all hope of any successful re- 
course to arms ; and, to diminish the evil, he drove 
on his secret diplomacy. The Count de Tallard 
followed him into Holland ; and in the quiet, rural 
retreat of Loo the fate of Europe w'as debated, 
and the partition of the vast and in good part un- 
amalgamated dominions of Spain was decided 
upon — not so much (as far as William was con- 
cerned) for any self-aggrandisement as for pre- 
venting the whole from falling to Louis. The 
first glimpse of these negociations was communi- 
cated by Jjord Portland, who had joined the king 
at Loo,, and who, about the middle of August, 
wrote to Secretary Vernon, enclosing a letter 
from the king to* Chancellor Somers. Portland’s 
letter let out only one-half the secret. “ While I 
was in England,” says this negociatortothe Eng- 
lish Secretary of State, “ I often heard that Count 
Tallard should say that an accommodation might 
he found out, in relation to the succession of 

Spain, in case of that king’s death ’Tis 

true I heard the same thing talked of while I was 

in France The king, to avoid a w'ar by 

previous accommodation, W sounded France 
upon what terms an agreement might be made, to 
which they do not seem averse ; and, as his ma- 
jesty would not enter too deeply into this matter 
w'ithout knowing something of their opinion in 
England, he has commanded me to impart it to 
you ; and you may 8i)eak to my Lord Chancellor 
about it.” Portland then divulged the conditions 
of this First Partition Treaty, which were in sub- 
stance, that the Electoral Prince of Bavaria should 
have the kingdom of Spain, the Indies, the Spa- 
nish part of the Low Countries, and all the de- 
pendencies of the Spanish crown, except Naples 
and Sicily, Sardinia, the province of Guipuscoa 
on this side the Pyrenees, Fontarabia and St. Se- 
bastian, Final, and the places on the coast of Tus- 
cany, called /VcwJk, of which Spain stood then 
possessed j and all which were to go to the 
dauphin, in cousideratjon of which France was 
absolutely to renounce the right it pretended to 
the succession, and Milan was to be given to the 
Archduke Charles, the emperor’s second son.* 
The king’s letter to Chancellor Somers was in 
these words : “ I imparted to you before I left 
England that in France there was expressed to 
my Lord Portland some inclinations to come to an 

• In one of tha lettan vrittan to Ileinsiiu from ' England in tlie 
month of April, William say#—'* I gave him (TaUard) to understand 
that I foreeaw no accommodation, unlew at least all the Spanish pos- 
Bewiona in Italy should he i»ded to the emperor, and tlic Spanish 
Wetherlands to the Elector of Bavaria, not in the condition they now 
are, but with a stronger and greater barrier, which might bo discussed 
hereafter ; and tor us (the English) some ports in the Mediterranean 
•md III the ff'eit Indiet, Jbr the teearitjfofour commeree.”~Harduiicke 
Slate Papm-i.—But WiUinw evidently could not get these terms con- 


agreement with us concerning the succession o 
the kfng of Spain ;* since which, Count Tallard , 
has mentioned it to me, and has made such ])rQ- 
positions, the particulars of which my lord Port- 
land will write to Vernon, to whom 1 have given 
orders not to communicate them to any other be- 
sides yourself, and to leave to your judgment to*^ 
whom else you would think proper to impart them ; 
to the end that I miglit know your opinion upon 
so important an affair, and which requires the 
greatest secrecy. If it be fit this negociation be 
carried on, there is no time to be lost, and you 
will send me the full powers under the great seal, 
with the names in blank, to treat with Count 
Tallard : I believe this may be clone (so) secretly, 
that none but you and Vernon, and those to whom 
you shall have communicated it, may have knoAv- 
ledgc of it ; so that the clerks Avho arc to write 
the warrant and the full powijrs may not know 
what it is. According to all intelligence, the king 
of Spain cannot outlive the month of October ; and 
the least accident may carry him off every day. 

1 received yesterday your letter of the 9th. Since 
my lord Wharton cannot at this time leave Eng- 
land, I must think of some other to send ambas- 
sador to Spain ; if you can think of any one pro- 
per, let me know it, and be always assured of n»y 
friendship.” At this moment, Avhen all the par- 
ticulars of the treaty had been settled at Jjt)o, 
without any concurrence or advice of the English 
cabinet. Chancellor Somers was at Tonbridge 
Wells taking the waters for the benefit of his 
health. Three days after the date of the king’s 
letter the chancellor replied to it, stating that he 
had thought the best way of executing his ma- 
jesty’s commands would be to communicate to 
my Lord Orford, and Mr. Montague, and the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, the subject of my Lord Portland’s 
letter, letting them know at the same time liow 
strictly his majesty required an absolute secrecy ; 
that Mr. Montague and Mr. Secretary Vernon had 
come ddwn to him at Tonbridge Wells, and had 
there humbly suggested three things for his ma- 
jesty’s guidance: — 1. That the entertaining a pro- 
posal of this nature seemed to be attended with 
very many ill consequences, if the French should 
not act a sincere part ; — “ but,” adds Somers, 
“ we Averc soon at case as to any apprehension of 
this sort, being fully assured your majesty would 
not act but with the utmost nicety in an affair 
wherein the glory and safety of Europe are so 
highly concerned.” 2. That prospects were very 
bad indeed if the death of the King of Spain, 
which seemed probably to be very near, should 
happen before any provision or arrangement, the 
King of France having so great a force in readi- 
ness that he was in a condition to take possession 
of all Spain before any other prince AH'ould be able 
to make a stand ; and that in as far as related to 
England there was “ a deadness and want of spirit 
in the nation universally,” for none were dis- 
posed to the thought of entering into a new war, 

* Sonysn bad thcreforo not been left quite in tlie dark. 
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but all seemed to be tired out with taxes “ io a then Somers concluded his letter in these words : 

, degree beyond what was discerned^ tUl it ap~ “ I humbly beg your majesty’s pardon, that these 

peared upon the occasion 0 / the late elections.”* thoughts are so ill put together : these waters are 

“ ThisJ” adds Somers, “ is the real truth of the knaion to discompose and disturb the heady so as 

fact, upon which your majesty will determine almost totally to disable one from writing. I 
what resolutions are proper to be taken.” 3. It should be extremely troubled if my absence from 
' ’W'ould remain to consider what would be the con- London has delayed the dispatch of the com- 
dition of Europe if the scheme proposed in the mission one day. You will be pleased to observe 
Partition Treaty took effect. “ Of this,” says that two persons (as the commission is drawn) 
the chancellor, “ we thought ourselves little ca- must he named in it, but the powers may be exe- 
pable of judging. But it seemed that, if Sicily cuted by eithei' of them : I suppose your majesty 
was in the French hands, they will be entirely will not think it proper to name commissioners 
masters of the Levant trade j that, if they were that arc not English, or naturalised, in an aflair of 
possessed of Filial, and those other sea-ports on this nature.” And then came a most important 
that side, whereby Milan would be entirely shut postscript, announcing that the commission, with 
put from relief by sea or any other commerce, full powers and the names in blank, had been 
that duchy would be of little signification in the passed under the great seal of England. “ The 
hands of any prince; and that, if the king of commission,” says Somers, “wwofe Ay /Ac .yccrc- 
France had possession of that part, of Guipuscoa tari/y and 1 have had it sealed in such a manner 
which is mentioned in the proposal, besides the that no creature has tlie least knowledge of the 
ports he would have in the ocean, it does seem he thing besides the persons named.” But Somers, 
would have as easy a way of invading Sjmin on suspicious of after-consequences, had not only 
that side as he now has on the side of Catalonia, made Secretary Vernon write the commission, be! 
Bui it is not io be hoped that France will quit its had also asked him to give a warrant for affixing 
pretences to so great a succession without consi- the seal to it. Tlie secretary, however, dcclint ii 
derable advantages ; and we are all assured your giving this warrant, and Somers used the great 
majesty will reduce the terms as low as can be seal without it, taking care to kec]> tlie king’s 
done, and make them, as far as is possible in the letter as a justification or an excuse for this clearly 
present circumstances of things, such as may be unconstitutional act. As soon as the sealed powers 
some foundation for the future quiet of Christen- arrived at the Hague William appointed fiOrcl 
dom ; which all your subjects cannot but be con- Portland and Sir Joseph Williamson his two 
vinced is your true aim. If it could be brought to commissioners; and on the llth of October, or 
pass that England might be some wav a gainer about six weeks after the dispatch of the carte 
by this transaction, whether it was by the Elector blanche from England, the memorable First Parti- 
of Bavaria (who is the gainer by your majesty’s tion Treaty was signed by Portland, Williamson, 
interposition in this treaty) his coming to an the Count dc Tallard, and the Pensionary Heinslus. 
apeement to let us into some trade to the Spa- By the first article the parties contracting (that is, 
nish plantations, or in any otlier manner, it would England, France, and Holland) renewed anil 
wonderfully endear your majesty to your English confirmed the treaty of Ryswick ; and the next 
subjects.” Somers also gave it as the suggestion avowed and declared that the desire of jireserving 
of Montague, and Secretary Vernon, and himself, the public tranquillity, and preventing the umbrage 
that it did not sufficiently appear, in case the nego- which might be taken from the overgrown power 
ciation proceeded, what was to be done on Wil- of any one prince, were the sole motives of thi; 
liam’s part in order to ensure its due execution ; partition of the dominions of Spain. They bound 
or whether any more was required than that the themselves by the 8th article to communicate 
English and Dutch should sit still and leave France the treaty to the emperor and the Elector of Ba- 
to see it executed. “ If that be so,” adds the varia immediately after the exchange of ratifica- 
chancellor, “ what security ought we to expect tions ; and, upon the death of the King of Spain, 
from the French that, while we are neuter, they the emperor and the elector were to be invited to 
will confine themselves to the terms of the treaty, approve thereof. And by subsequent articles it 
and not attempt to take farther advantages?” And was provided that, in case either the emperor or 
• whiio the king was negociating at i.oo the ciecUons were in the elector should reject the present treaty, and, 

should, nevertheless, make miy attempt to take 
tozee. With this etata of Engltind on the one toml, and the waver- possession of the share (partaqe*) therein allotted 
ing and weakness and seiash policy of his allies on tlie other, what W ./ / 

could William do but endeavour to lessen the mischief by treaty, 

and treat in such a way lu might effect a tolerable compromise and • The several partaget or shares were Anally thus arranged in 
satiiiy the allies? Even before he left England, ana ^fore the the treaty; “ Tltat the dauphin, in lieu of his claim to the whole 
elections eame on, he told Heinsius that the English, in cose of a succession, shall have for his share (sea partm/e), in full propriety, 
war, would contribute little or nothing except in a ffeet, and leave possession, 8cc., to have and to hold to him and his heirs for e\«r, 
the straggle by land to the Ihiteh end the other allies, who would ftom oil molestation upon any pretence or any ulaim on the 

never be able “to carry throngh" without more assistance from £ng- said succession whatsoever, the kinwoms of Naples and Sicily; the 
land. He dou'^d even whether he could secure that old battle-field pieces on the coast of Tnicanv. or tlie U an^ adjacent, then belong- 
tite Snanish Netherlands against the French. “ I see." said he, ing to Spain, namely, St. Stefano, Porto Ert6le, Orhltcllo, Jclamone^ 
“ no likelihood of bringing the parUumeut to give money su^ient Porto Lougone, and Piombino, in the same manner os they were 
to keep so considerable a body of troops in the Spanish Netherlands then luid and held by the Spaniards, together witli the town and 
Oil hod last war: and without that I see no possibility of defending mainuisate of Pinal, the province of Uuipascoa, particularly the 
them.’’— fiardwieie Stats Paptn. towns of Fontarahia and St. Sebastian, situated in that provinw, and 
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to him, or of any other part of the inheritance of 
Spain, hy force, the present contracting parties 
should oppose such attempt with all tlieir force ; 
and in the mean time any share allotted to the 
brother or son of the prince so rejecting this pre- 
sent treaty should remain, as in sequestration, in 
the hands of such as should then be viceroys or 
governors of the said territories ; that the present 
treaty should be made good by force of arms 
against all opposers whatsoever; that all kings, 
princes, and states might become parties to 
the treaty if they thought fit, or even guarantees 
of the same; and that the ratifications should 
be exchanged within three weeks from the day 
'd signing, or sooner if possible. But there 
wore certain scjiarate and secret articles, namely, 

I . That the Elector of Bavaria should be tutor 
loul administrator to his young son, and 
should have the administration of all his territo- 
ries during his minority. 2. That if the said 
pi ince, his son, should die without issue, then the 
elector should succeed to all the said kingdoms, 
&c. 3. That in case the duchy of Milan should 
?omc to be sequestered, the administration thereof 
ihould be vested in the Prince de Vaudemont, its 
present governor, and upon his decease in Prince 
t Charles dc Vaudemont, his son. Tliese secret 
iirt icles were signed byTallard, Portland, and Wil- 
; iamson only, Heinsius being omitted ; but six other 
ministers besides Heinsius signed the body of the 
treaty on behalf of the Estates Gimeral. The ratifi- 
cations were exchanged within the time prescribed ; 
and as William, at an earlier part of the present 
year, had entered into a new triple alliance with 
Sweden and Holland on a defensive plan, which 
provided not only that in case either of the contract- 
ing [larties was attacked the others should imme- 

("•V'l- 'Silly Ihc I'ort of I’iisi^'es compristMl in it; with this <>xcppUon, 
timt if iifiy plnci'N bohinsiii;' tn the siiiil jiMviucc hiy on thoothor 
tilde of lilt* Pyi’uueos, niia tlie othor mountains of Miivarre. Alava, 
or llinviiy, they should liolon^ to Spain; and, coutrariwisi!, all suoh 
Vlai’t's liolonsinB to Spain as lay on this side the said mountains 
should boloti}; to Franco ; Iho posses of the said mouaUiiis to bo 
erjiially divided between the two kingdoms; thn whole of the said 
premises, toRcther with the I'ortilieations, ammunitions, ][K)wder,ban, 
I'linnou.RaUeys, &c., which shonhl Ite found belonging to the king of 
Sjiiiiu ut the time of his death, without issue, to Ih; annexed to the 
k'ucdiims, places, islands, and provinces, which are to eompose the 
slmre of the daupliin : in consideration of which said shore so com- 
posed, the most Christian king, for himself, the dauphin, his chil- 
dren mule and female, his heirs already horn or to lie born, as also 
the dauphin, for himself, his children, heirs, &c., did promise to n*- 
nounce, and on these conditions did then renounce, all their rights 
and pretensions tb tlic said crown of Spain, and all other the realms, 
isles, estates, eoiiiitries thereunto belonging, &c. Tliat tho crown of 
S(>nin, together witli the other kingdoms, islands, states, countries, 
ami places belonging thereto (except those liefore excepted), should 
ho given and assigned to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, in full pro- 
priety and possession, to have and to hold to him and his heirs for 
ever, as his share of the said inheritance, against nil rights, claims, 
end pretensions, See. &e., either on the part of the most Christian 
king, the dauphin, &e., on one prl, or the emperor, ^e King of Uio 
Bomuns, the archduke, &c., on the other; in consideration of which, 
the said Elector of Bavaria, os well in thu quality of father, as of 
lawful tutor and administrator to the said electoral prince, his heirs, 
&c., should hold himself sathifled with the said share, and renounce 
all righta, claims, andpietensions whatsoever on the shares assigned 
to tho dauphin and the archduke ; as the said elc(;toral m-ince was 
also to do, when out of his minority. 'Ihe duchy of Milan was 
assigned to the said archduke, as his ^ro of tho said inheritance. 
<ind in extinction of the cln^s of all his family : for as he, tlio said 
wrchdiike, by the said aUlole, was to lenounee, when he became of 
Age, all the kingdoms, provinces, See., already disposed of. so, by 
Uie next article, the emperor, for himself and his hefts, and the King 
of the Bomans, were severally to declare and execute the like renun- 
ciations, on the death of the Catholic king, ie consideration of tlie 
allotment of the said ducliy to the archduke.” 


diately assist, but also declared and imported that 
the scope of this triple league was to preserve the • 
peace of Europe against any aggression whaj^oever, 
he for a moment flattered himself with the hope 
that he might pass the short remainder of a de- 
clining life — ^liis constitution was breaking fast — iiju 
repose and tranquillity, appearing, indeed, to have 
believed that the great object of his existence was 
accomplished, and that some limits were set to the 
ambition of liouis XFV., which, at the beginning of 
his career, when called upon to defend his native 
dykes, had seemed as irresistible as it was bound- 
less. But there was little sincerity iu one of the 
parties to this new triple league ; and Sweden, two 
months after signing it, being probably advised in 
secret by France, and made jealous of the Parti- 
tion Treaty then negociating, concluded another 
treaty, rendering the triple one nugatory, with 
Louis. And in reposing upon the arrangements 
made at IjOO William rested upon a mere reed, 
though it is just possible that, but for an event 
which he could not foresee, — namely, the death of 
the young Bavarian prince, — ^those arrangements 
might have been somewhat more effectual. The 
manner in which tlic Partition Treaty bad been 
carried on and concluded was, in England, clearly 
unconstitulional ; and much or most of the treaty 
itself is indefensible. Yet wc cannot but think 
that it has been condemned with too much ran- 
cour, and that sufiicient allowance has hardly ever 
been made for the perplexing and insurmountable 
difficulties of William’s position. Political enor- 
mities of a more recent date— the several partitions 
and dismemberments of Poland — have rendered 
the very word partition harsh and odious to all 
liberal cars, and have served to convert every 
treaty in which it occurs into a bye-word and re- 
proach. Yet the proposed division of the inherit- 
ance of the Spanish king differed most essentially 
from the partition of Poland. It was not proposed 
to cut up and parcel out one nation and people ; — 
Spain, at least, was to be left as u whole, untouched 
by the diplomatic knife, except on the Trans- 
Pyrenean territories of Navarre, &c., which had 
long been as much French as Spanish, and which 
were occupied by a people of a different race or 
races, speaking different languages, having differ- 
ent laws, customs, and interests. It did not go 
to dissever the essentially Spanish colonies in 
South America and the West Indies from the 
mother-country : it merely lopped off that which 
Spain should never have had, and which she had 
acquired by no very honourable means — ^the king- 
dom of the Two Siqilies, the Milanese, Sardinia, 
and a few ports, with scarcely any territory adjoin- 
ing them, on the Tuscan coast. The diplomat! • 
critics in those days merely complained of thes ; 
decisions and transfers being made without th t 
knowledge and consent of the King of Spain, or of 
this or that other prince ; but the party most inte- 
rested (as were the Poles at a later date) seem 
scarcely to have been considered at all. And it is 
indisputable that the dominion of f pain had been 
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a curse to the Italian people, and that Naples and 
r Sicily and Milan had miserably decayed and retro- 
graded under the government of Spanish viceroys, 
who hH been for the most part the most stupid and 
worst despots of the seventeenth century. The 
French, during their brilliant but brief successes in 
Tliat fair peninsula, had not acted in a manner to 
leave a good name behind them ; but, to the suffer- 
ing Italians, any change, any chance, seemed prefer- 
able to that dead-weight of the Spaniards, which 
paralysed their blood and heart ; and, if the peopie 
had been consulted, they would at that moment 
have preferred a French king — like the dauphin 
or his son — to those blundering and plundering 
Spanish viceroys who had misruled them ever 
since the time of Ferdinand the Catholic.* That 
heavy reproach — ^the malediction of an injure^ 
denationalised people — which falls upon the parti- 
tioners of Poland, cannot therefore be made to 
apply to William, who must be held exempt from 
the worst of the charges implied by the word 
pariition. 

After concluding the long negociation at Loo, 
the king amused himself for a short time in re- 
viewing the Dutch troops and interchanging com- 
pliments with the princes of Germany ; not ne- 
glecting, however, the important treaty going on at 
Carlowitz for a permanent peace between the 
sultan and the emperor, the King of Poland and 
the Venetians. [He sent Lord Paget to Carlowitz, 
where the ncgociations were not finally concluded 
till the end of the year.] It was the 4th of De- 
cember before William reached London, and on 
the 6th he opened his new parliament, which 
he soon found to be composed of very turbulent 
materials. Both parties professed to feel that the 
choice of a speaker would not only show their re- 
lative strength, but in a degree determine the cha- 
racter of the session and the issue of their debates ; 
and the ^ress, as usual, had been at work before 
the meeting of the two Houses. A paper entitled 
‘Considerations upon the Choice of a Speaker* 
had made a considerable impression, and the doc- 
trines of its author were taken up and repeated on 
all sides ; as, for example — ^that, whenever slavery 
should be fixed upon England, as it was upon our 
neighbours, it must be by the twofold influence of 
a corrupt parliament and a standing parliamentary 
army, according to the dictum of the great Lord 
Burleigh, “ that England could never be undone 
except by a parliament that a corrupt Speaker 
was the fittest person to corrupt and otherwise in- 
fluence the proceedings of the House ; that men 
holding offices in the government were most unfit 
to be Speakers of the Commons ; that this disqua- 
lification also lay against all bargainers and trick- 
sters like “that old prostitute of the exploded 
pensioned parliament in Charles II. ’s reign, who 
had, from that time till now, been tricking the 
House in so shameful a manner that three several 
periods of his life might be marked out by the 
bargains he had made with the court, when the 
. « Oiannpne, Storia Chile del Regno di Napoli. 
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court came up to his price.” This description 
was intended to designate Sir Edward Seymour, 
one of the Whigs spoken of for Speaker; and 
the remark about men holding places under go- 
vernment was directed against Sir Thomas Little- 
ton, the other Whig favourite. Yet, when the 
house met, it was found that the Tory idol, Mr. 
Harley, had withdrawn, as having no chance in 
a contest ; and then the choice fell upon Littleton, 
— which looked like a good omen on the side of 
the court, promising a smooth and happy ses- 
sion.”* The king, in his speech, told them that 
two things principally seemed to require their 
consideration — ^the first, what strength ought to be 
maintained at sea, and what force kept up at land, 
for the quieting of people’s minds at home, and 
for preserving to England the weight and influence 
she had acquired in the counsels and affairs of the 
continent. — [“ It will be requisite,” said he, “ that 
ilurope should see you will not be wanting to 
yourselves.”] — ^The second was the making of 
some further progress towards a discharge of the 
debts which the nation had contracted by reason 
of the long and expensive war. — [‘* I think,” said 
he, “ that an English parliament can never make 
such a mistake as not to hold sacred all parlia- 
mentary engagements.”] — ^The Commons instantly 
took fire at these allusions to continental poli- 
tics, land forces, &c. ; and, leaping over the usual 
parliamentary courtesy of an address to the sove- 
reign in reply to his speech, they fell upon the old 
ground of standing armies, which no public man, 
patriot or traitor, honest or a scoundrel, had ever 
yet taken up without rallying the masses of the 
English people round him. The ministers of the 
crown were too weak to make any resistance, and 
a resolution was soon adopted — “That all the land- 
forces of England, in English pay, exceeding 7000 
men (and those to consist of his majesty’s natural- 
bom subjects), should be forthwith paid and dis- 
banded ; and that all the forces in Ireland, except- 
ing 12,000 men (and those natural-bom subjects, 
to be kept and maintained by the kingdom of 
Ireland itself), should be likewise forthwith dis- 
banded.” This went to deprive William even of 
the services of his Dutch guard, which had fol- 
lowed him through good and bad fortune, which 
was dearer to him than almost any other object, 
and which was far too insignificant in number to 
excite any reasonable jealousy. Yet, without the 
slightest regard to his feelings, the representatives 
of the people whom he had rescued from a tyranny 
and a despondency in which they had seemed un- 
able to help themselves framed a bill upon the 
obnoxious resolution, carried it through all its 
stages, and sent it np to the Lords. Perhaps it is 
necessary to be a soldier to feel in its full force 
the bitterness of such a draught as this. By 
writers of all parties William’s feeling is described 
as having been intense. In fiis^first agitation he- 
even threatened again to quit the kingdom for 
ever, leaving the government to ,be vested in 

. • Ralph. ; 
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such persong as parliament might ];lease to ap- 
point. In a letter to the Pensionary Heinsius he 
says, “ I am so chagrined at what passes in the 
House of Commons with regard to the troops, 
that I can scarce turn my thoughts to any other 
matter. 1 foresee that 1 shall be obliged to come 
to rescdutions of extremity, and that I shall see 
you in Holland sooner than I thought.”* Nay, he 
even went so far as to write out, with his own hand, 
a speech to announce his purpose. It still exists, 
as penned by himself, among the manuscripts in 
the British Museum. Like ^ William’s produc- 
tions, it is plain and simple, without the least 
attempt at eloquence or rhetorical flourish. Its 
import in English is as follows : — “ My lords and 
gentlemen, I came into this kingdom, at the desire 
of the nation, to save it from ruin, and to pre- 
serve your religion, laws, and liberties ; and for 
this object I have been obliged to sustain a lung 
and very burdensome war for this kingdom, 
which, by the grace of Crod and the bravery of 
this nation, is at present terminated by a good 
peace; in which you may live happily and in 
repose, if you would contribute to your own 
security as 1 recommended at the opening of this 
session ; but, seeing, on the contrary, that you have 
so little regard to my advice, and take so very 
little care of your own safety, and that you expose 
yourselves to evident min in depriving yourselves 
of the only means which may serve as necessary 
means for your defence, it would neither be just 
nor reasonable for me to be a witness of your 
min, not being able on iny part to avoid it, being 
in no condition to defend and protect you, which 
was the only view I had in coming to this coun- 
try ; and thus I must require you to choose and 
name to- me such persons as you may judge 
capable, to whom 1 may leave the administration 
of the government in my absence, assuring you 
that, though I am at present forced to retire out 
of this kingdom, I shall always preserve the same 
inclination for your advantage and prosperity ; and 
that, when I may judge that my presence here is 
necessary for your defence, and that 1 can conceive 
I have the proper power to undertake it with suc- 
cess, and that you will contribute by putting me 
in my proper place, then I shall be induced to re- 
turn and hazard my life for your security, as I 
have done in time past. I pray God to bless your 
deliberations, and to inspire you with what is ne- 
cessary for the well-being and safety of this king- 
dom.”! The speech was not delivered, and doubts 
were entertained whether he ever seriously intended 

* Hardwicke State Papen. 

+ Sir Henry Ellia's Collection.' The editor inform* u* that " the 
CountoH of Suflblk, lady of the bedohiunber to Queen Caroline, 
told the late Dr. Morton that she communicated this original draO 
to the queen, who chose to keep it, tetnming her only a copy. AOer 
the queen’s death it came into the possession of the Frincen Amelia, 
who gave it to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, for the Museum." Hie 
original, in the Musenm, is in, French, and in French of a very indif- 
foent quality, both as to^rithmar and orthography ; but Sir Henry 
Ellis's copyist or tlie printers have certainly Mdira sundry errors of 
punctuation, See. Dalrymple gave an Ewiish version or the letter 
in his Memoirs : but tne authenticity of the document appears to 
have been doubted till Sir Henry BUis found the or^al in Wil- 
ham’s handwriting. 


to withdraw. “ It was considered,” says Burnet, 

“ only as a threatening, so that little regard was . 
had to it.” But Chancellor Somers, who knew 
moi;C of what was passing in the king’s miifllthan 
any one, wrote to inform the Duke of Shrewsbury 
that he thought William was in good earnest.* 
We know not how the popular mind might have'^ 
been afiected : probably, however, — as tlie English 
people almost invariably take the more generous 
side, and are susceptible of all the generous 
passions, — ^they would have felt both pain and re- 
gret if he who had preserved them from a de- 
grading despotism, who had led them in the field, 
who had retrieved the long-tamished honour of 
their flag, and raised their military reputation to 
its ancient lustre, had been obliged to retire when 
the work was done, without his reward, and with 
the embittering conviction lliat he had served an 
ungrateful race. But, as for the majority of the 
truckling statesmen, they betrayed no generosity 
of sentiment on the occasion, but spoke of the faci- 
lity of making a new king at their will and plea- 
sure. A generation or two after, an anecdote was 
current that the Earl of Sunderland, upon being 
told that William threatened to throw u]) the 
cro^vn, exclaimed, “ Does he so? Well, there is 
Tom Pembroke, who is as good a block of wood 
as a ,king can be cut out of! Wc will send for 
him and make him our king.f 

A. D. 1699. — According to Lord Hardwicke, 
William was moved from his resolution by his 
chancellor.^ When the Lords had passed, with- 
out amendment, the bill sent up by the Com- 
mons, William went down to the parliament 
(on the Ist of February, 1699), aud there, with 
a good grace, gave it the royal assent. “ I am 
come,” said he, “to jjass the bill for disband- 
ing tlie army as soon us I understood it was ready 
for me. Though in our present circumvstauces 
there appears great hazard in breaking such a 
number of the troops, and though I might think 
myself unkindly used, that those guards who came 
over to me, to your assistance, and have constantly 
attended me in all the actions wherein 1 have en- 
gaged, should be removed from me ; yet it is my 
fixed opinion that nothing can be so fatal to us as 
that any distnist or jealousy should arise between 
me and my people, which I must own would have 

• Shrowslniry Corn»i)onil[>nce. 

t DalrympU'. Motnoini. By Tom Pombtokc was mnanl tlio Earl 
of Fmbroki*. A similar story is. kowaver, told of tlie Duke of De- 
vonshire at a Boroewtiat later period. The editor of the Oxford 
edition of Burnet says, “ It appoars. ftem Carte's papers in the 
Hodleinu Library, tliat the Duke of Devonshire, in consequence of 
his dislike to the crown on the House of Hanover, said, it 

would lie lN>tter to place it on Lonf; Tom's head, as they commonly 
called the Earl of Pembroke." But Devonshire, who was not re- 
markable for wit or originality, might have repeated an old jest. 

{ In a letter to the Duke or Shrewsburv, written al»ut this time, 
Somers says, *' At present the king is witnoiit anything which has 
the appearance of a ministry. The plain consequence is, tliat every- 
b^y (seeing the little cr^t those have wiio serve him) is in a 
manner incited to endeavour to ruin or expose them." Lord 
Hardwicke thus deseritieB the chancellor's behaviour at this crisis 
•• Lord Somers told the king upon it, that before his majesty made 
that declaration [to parliament he should humbly desire to resign 
the great seal; he had received it from him os his sovereign, and 
bcgi^ to return it to him while he continued so. This manly speech 
checked the king's hasty prmcct, which would have been construed 
Bs a sort of abucation,"— Aofti to a leUtroftheHiig’t m Hardwick$ 
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been very unexpected, after what I have under- 
taken, ventured, and acted, for the restoring and 
securing of their liberties. I have thus plainly 
told ybu the only reason which has induced me to 
pass this bill ; and now I think myself obliged, 
in discharge of the trust reposed in me, and for 
"my own justification, that no ill consequences may 
lie at my door, to tell you as plainly my judgment, 
that the nation is left too much exposed. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon you to take this matter 
into your serious consideration, and effectually to 
provide such a strength as is necessary for the 
safety of the kingdom and the preservation of the 
peace which God hath given us.” Tlie Commons 
hereupon voted an address of thanks, in which 
they ex])re8Bed a sense of their great obligations 
and their gratitude to him who had rescued their 
religion and liberties, and given peace to Christen- 
dom ; and the Lords also voted an address in the 
same tone, both Houses engaging to defend his 
sacred person and support his government. But 
wlien William, encouraged by these honeyed words, 
sent down to request that his Dutch guards might 
be allowed to remain, the Commons rejected his 
prayer with something like contempt: they re- 
solved to adhere to the letter of the act ; and it 
was decided, by a majority of 175 to 156, that the 
foreign troops, who were actually embarking at 
the moment, should be sent on their voyage to the 
continent. “ It is,” said the majority, in a new 
address, “ an unspeakable grief to your loyal 
Commons, that your majesty should be advised to 
propose anything to which they cannot consent, 
with due regard to that constitution which your 
majesty came over to restore, and did, in your 
gracious declaration, promise that all those foreign 
forces which came over with you should be sent 
back : in duty, therefore, to your majesty, and to 
discharge the trust reposed in us, we crave leave 
to lay before you, that nothing conduceth more to 
the happiness and w'elfare of this kingdom than 
an entire confidence between your majesty and 
your people, which can no way be so firmly esta- 
blished as by intrusting your sacred person with 
your own subjects.” But, whatever confidence 
William might repose in the generous and kindly 
feelings of the mass of the English people, he had 
had melancholy proof that there were many of his 
Awtycc/.?— subjects eminent in name and rank, — 
men in the highest commands in army and navy — 
tliat had plotted his destruction ; and he could not 
but know that, when that double traitor Marlbo- 
rough, in the year 1692, strove in parliament to 
get his foreign guards removed, it was in order to 
rob him of his crown and to restore the fatal line 
of St^rt. And, putting apart the weighty consi- 
deration of foreign wars and intrigues at every 
instant ready to break out afresh,* was it not 

• BoliMliroke, though connocted with the Tory party, who had 
voted for the muature, cuiuHdly admits that the hurried reduction of 
the army was a capital political blunder. " France," ho says, 
" contiuuod armed by sea and land aOer the peuce. She increased 
her forces, whilst other nations reduced theirs; and was ready to 
defend or to invade her neighbours, whilst, their confqjleracy being 
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natural, was it not excusable, that he, whose life 
had been repeatedly threatened by assassination in 
the streets and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of his capital, should be desirous of keeping about 
his person those countrymen of his own who had 
served him so faithfiilly and so long? The jea- 
lousy against standing armies has, no doubt, been 
a blessing to England, but still every generous 
mind must agVee that this sending away of the 
Dutch guard w'as, what it has been described by 
one of the best of our living writers — “ an act of 
unkindness and ingratitude,”* If we look into the 
base and party motives of the majority that car- 
ried the act, w^e shall feel inclined to speak still 
more harshly of the whole transaction. Dal- 
rymple states, on the authority of what he calls 
“ a well-vouched tradition,” that, when the account 
of the refusal of the Commons to leave him his 
Dutch guards was brought to him, William walked 
some time silently up and down the room, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor, then stopped, and, 
glancing wildly around, exclaimed, “ If I had a 
son, by God these guards should not quit me!” 
But, though we have the authority of Burnet to 
prove that William, in spite of his habitual cool- 
ness and great command over his passions, would 
sometimes betray violent feelings in violent and 
indecorous language, we are not disposed to give 
implicit credit to this tradition. He, however, 
mode no further effort to retain the foreign troops ; 
and Dutch, French Huguenots, and all, proceeded 
to Holland. The condition of the latter — the 
exiles for conscience and religion — ought to 
have made the deeper impression, as about this 
time the persecuted Vaudois or Waldcnses were 
again driven out of Savoy to seek for rciuge and a 
home among the Protestant princes of Germany. 

The tottering Whig ministry was now assailed 
on all sides. “ And it is certain,” says Burnet, 
“ that this act (an act lately carried by Montague 
and the Whig majority for establishing a new 
■East India Company), together with the inclina- 
tions which those of the Wliigs who were in 
good posts had expressed for keeping up a greater 
land force, did contribute to the blasting the re- 
putation they had hitherto maintained of being 
good patriots, and was made use of, over England, 
by the Tories, to disgrace both the king and 
them. To this another charge of a high nature 
was added — ^that they robbed the public, and ap- 
plied much of the money that was givfin for the 
service of the nation both to the supporting ‘ a 

ilUsolved. tlioy wore ia no condition to invade her. and in a bad one 
to defend thcmMdve*.”— Letter* on Hitlory, 

* Hallam, Const. Hist.— In a letter to Lord Oalway (Ronvigny), 
dated January ST, 1691). when the subject was under debate, the 
king says, " There ia a iptrit of ignorance and malice prevails here 
beyond conception." IntheBaineebmniunicatioqhesi)eatu of a feoret 
design to get three French regiments, and perhaps Miermont’s 
dragoons, sent over to Ireland to be kept there ; but subsequently he 
gave up this design. And he also says to Lord Oalway in another 
letter—*' It is not possible to bo mor^sensibly touched than I oni 
at my not being able to do mote for tNb poor refiigee offirets (fSiO 
French Huguenots) who have served me with so much zeal and 
lity. 1 am afraid the good God will punish the ingratitude of this 
nation. Astutedlv, on all sides, my patience is put to the trial. ' I 
am going to breathe a little beyond sea, in order to eome back as 
soon as possible.’’— TMtia/, Hitt. , 
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vast expense and to the raising great estates to 
themselves : this was sensible to the people, who 
■were uneasy under heavy taxes.” The reader 
will not have forgotten the conduct of Admiral 
Russell, now Earl of Orford, and both first lord 
of the' admiralty and treasurer of the navy. It 
was upon this personage that the Commons made 
their first attack, charging him with keeping large 
sums of money on hand for his own private use, 
and to the great prejudice of the seamen and the 
public service. The accounts were produced, and 
the charges seemed primd fade well made out. 
It appeared that there remained a balance in the 
earl’s hands 1)f 460,000/.; but, according to his 
own showing, about the whole of this sura was 
then in course of payment.* The Commons forth- 
with voted an address to his majesty, complaining 
of delays in granting convoys, of allowances im- 
properly made to officers, &c., of a misapplication 
of the public money, of many new and unneces- 
sary charges introduced into the navy ; and repre- 
senting that it was inconsistent with the service for 
the same person to be one of the commissioners 
for executing thi. office of lord high admiral and 
treasurer of the navy at the same time ; that pass- 
ing of accounts without regular vouchers, &c., was of 
dangerous consequence ; and that they must desire 
his majesty to be graciously pleased to take effectual 
cure that these mismanagements might, be pre- 
vented for the future. William sent a short and 
proper answer; but Orford resigned, quitting 
both fleet and admiralty — “ as if from a foresight 
of the storm which was gathering against him in 
the House of Commons.” Tlie Tories were desir- 
ous of getting Sir George Rooke put in his place, 
but the Earl of Bridgewater, a nobleman but little 
acquainted with sea affairs, was appointed, and 
Ihiestman, one of the junior lords, who was re- 
moved at the same time, was succeeded by Lord 
Haversham, another “land admiral,” as the sailors 
began to call the admiralty commissioners. It 
was decided by the votes of the House that the 
naval forces should be strictly limited to 15,000 
seamen ; and, for fear the king might augment 
his land-forces in the form or under the name 
of marines, it was specified that the said 15,000 
men should consist of seamen only. For the 
several demands for navy and array, disbanding, 
&c., they provided by one single bill, granting 
1,484,015/. D. l\d. to be raised by a land-tax 
of three shillings in the pound. But in the same 
a^;t, “ very much against tlie grain of the court,” 
a clause was attached for empowering commis- 
simiers “to take an account of the estates for- 
feited in Ireland by the last rebellion, in order to 
their being applied in ease of the subjects of Eng- 
land.” William, since the last time these Irish 
forfeitures were the subject of parliamentary 

' * He (tated that tlio balWd in hand waa 460.190i, lOi. 7d.— but 
ndt all in caah— part in (taUiew; that " the money due for wasei, 
amountliu to 88S,6St{. lit. lld„ vai then paying off; and Uist 
SOtpsU., £ie to the yar^ (die talHos for which ho had jiut recuived), 
would likewise bo paid as soon as they could bo converted into 
cn8h.’’-llo^. 


debate, had given many of the Irish estates to his 
favourites, contrary to his promise to the Houses, 
being encouraged thereto by the long silence, and 
by the proposal made in the Commons that a part 
of the property should be left to the disposal of the 
crown. Proceeding on their principle that the 
Lords could not alter a money bill, the Commons 
further named in the bill the commissioners for 
carrying their purpose into effect. The Lords, 
who found tbcmsclves precluded from entering 
into the merits of the bill, reluctantly passed it, 
nine of their number — ^lieing a mixture of Whigs 
and Tories — protesting strongly against the jiroce- 
dure: — “First, because the clause in question 
comprised a matter foreign to the bill ; and, 
secondly, because the practice of tacking clauses 
of this nature to money bills was contrary to 
the ancient method of proceeding in ])arliaincnt, 
subversive of the freedom of debate, and deroga- 
tory to the privileges of the House.” William, 
thougli hurt and offended, gave the bill the royal 
assent, and jirorogucd parliament on the 4th ol‘ 
May. The ministry was now completely broken 
up. The Duke of Ijecds, who had sunk into con- 
tempt ever since the discovery of his dealings with 
the old East India Company, was now dismissed 
from the Presidency of the Council, which was con- 
ferred on the Earl of Pembroke, or “ Long Tom,” 
as he was called, who pretended to be neither 
Whig nor Tory, and who was respected by both 
parties. The Duke of Shrewsbury resigned, and 
Lord Jersey was put in his place. Sir John 
Jjowther, now Lord Lonsdale, who had pusheil 
his way to honours and riches through the patron- 
age of Danby and the Tories^ got the privy seal. 

A few days after the prorogation William passed 
over to Holland, and fixed himself at his quiet 
retreat at Loo. But the tranquillity of tliat place 
could scarcely extend to his own mind; events 
were rolling on with astounding rapidity. The 
treaty of Ryswick and the Partition Treaty were 
both beginning to appear of no effect ; the whole 
Spanish inheritance seemed again inevitably fall- 
ing to France ; and, while he was precluded from 
keeping together the nucleus of an English army, 
Louis was increasing liis forces, with the resolu- 
tion of defending with liis sword what he w'as 
gaining by intrigue and diplomacy. But before 
proceeding to the great continental question we 
will briefly narrate events and circumstances 
nearer home which immeasurably increased Wil- 
liam’s old unpopularity in Scotland. 

The ships mentioned as being already at sea in 
the last session of parliament there were five stout 
ships carrying 1200 men, under the guidance of 
Paterson, who had sailed from Leitli Roads on 
the 26th day of July (1698). That extraordinary 
projector had transpo^d the ordinarily cool and 
calculating Scots almost out of their senses. From 
high to low all his countrymen were visited by day- 
dreams of sudden and enormous wealth, by visions 
of gold, and of nothing but gold. The new com- 
pany, which included aome of the noblest and most 
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intellectual of the Scottish nation, had caused the 
stout ships to be built in Holland, and many of 
the aristocracy had embarked their younger sons, 
confident that they were putting them on the sure 
road to wealth and distinction. Several lords 
denuded their estates to send out their vassals or 
tenantry; and many officers who had been dis- 
banded by the late peace had ventured their per- 
sons and their little property. The whole city of 
Edinburgh poured down upon Leith to witness 
the departure of the colony, and Inindreds of 
soldiers and sailors, who had not been engaged, 
and for whom no provision was made, were with 
difficulty prevented from forcing themselves into' 
the ships. Ten days after their departure the 
Scottish parliament unanimously addressed the 
king, begging his support for the company, which 
still w'ould not doubt of the validity of the charter, 
and of the letters patent which his majesty had 
granted it. The Lord President, Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, brother to Lord Stair, and the Lord 
Advocate, Sir James Stuart, jointly drew up me- 
morials to the king, in which they defended the 
rights of the company upon the principles of con- 
stitutional and international law. Paterson, who 
had nert only visited the shores of that country, but 
had also been acquainted there with Dampier, the 
buccaneering captain, and Lionel Wafer, the sur- 
geon to the Buccaneers (who had lived many 
months among the native Indians), and who knew 
more of the isthmus than any European, led his 
little squadron straight for Darien. In the month 
of October they arrived at Golden Island, a place 
famed in the annals of the Buccaneers. It has 
been said, aud with some reason, seeing what had 
been done on shore by a handful of English ma- 
rauders, that these twelve hundred brave and 
hardy men, who for the most part had been trained 
to arms and inured to the fatigues and dangers of 
the late war, might, if they had been so disposed, 
have marched from one end of South America to 
the other, without finding any Spanish force cap- 
able of opposing them. But Paterson, who paid 
more respect to treaties of peace and the laws of 
nations than had been shown by the Morgans, 
Sharpes, and Dampiers, quietly landed at Acta, in 
a convenint harbour, one of the sides of which was 
formed by a long narrow neck of land. This neck 
of land they cut through, and, having thus formed 
a sort of island, they erected upon it their little 
fort, which they christened “ New St. Andrew’s,” 
or, according to other accounts, New Edinburgh.” 
Some forty or fifty guns were landed from the 
ships End planted round the fort. On the 
opposite side of the commodious harbour there 
was atnountain commanding a very extensive view 
both seaward and landward, and here they erected 
a signal-house, and placed in it a corps of quick- 
sighted Highlanders to give notice of the approach 
of any hostile force. The first public act of the 
infant colony was a declaration of freedom of trade 
and of religion to all nations. This great and en- 
noblmg idea, which as yet bad not been (icted upon i 


by any of the English colonies in the New World, 
with the curious exertion of that of Maryland, 
pianted by the Catholic lord Baltimore,* seems to 
have originated with Paterson, who, whatever were 
his birth and education,! possessed an effiighten- 
ment and liberality really extraordinat^, and 
notions about commerce and conscience which had 
hitherto been confined to a few speculative and 
inoperative philosophers.! Acta, or New St. 
Andrew’s, was admirably situated on the northern 
coast of the Isthmus of Darien, or Panama, about 
midway between Portobdlo and Carthagena, being 
about fifty leagues distant from either town. The 
magnificent natural harbour was capable of re- 
ceiving the greatest fleets, and was defended 
from storms by numerous islands and islets. 
On the other side of the isthmus the little fre- 
quented and unoccupied shores of the Pacific 
were indented with bays and harbours equally 
commodious: but the land communication from 
sea to sea lay over rough and lofty moun- 
tains, and through wild forests : the river of Santa 
Maria, which ran across a great part of the isth- 
mus ^into the South Sea, was scarcely navigable by 
canoes except at certain seasons of the year, and 
% short distances : there was almost every variety 

* S«o \' 0 l. ii. p. S40. Iiord Baltimore, of coarse, would not ex- 
clude persons of his own relifrion from his colony, and would not 
have been permitted to exclude Protestants; so ihat.he had nore- 
souice but to tolerate Imth religions. 

t Diilrymule says that Paterson's birth was unknown ; Uinthc was 
bred to the Scottish Church, but, having a vdolent propimsity to see 
foreign countries, be mode his profession the instrument of indulging 
it, by going to the western world under pretence of converting the 
Indians ; that there he became acquahitad with Dampier and Wafer, 
and other Buccaneers : tlut at ftrst his intention was to ofler his plan 
for a settlement on the isthmus of Darien to the English government, 
but, being discouraged, be turned his attention to the scheme for 
erecting the Bank of England, the model of which he assisted to 
make ; that he aflerwatw proposed his colony to the Dutrh, the 
Ilamlnirghers, and tlie Elector oiBrandenburg ; and that, on forming 
an intimate acquaintance with that wise and patriotic Scot. Fletcher 
of Saltoun, he trusted the fote of his project to his own countrymen. 

X Tliis appears ftom Paterson’s own papers, which exist in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library at Edinburgh, and from which Dolrymple has pub- 
lislied some very striking extracts. We quote the following passages 
as lieing far in advance of the age in which he liveil " 'The time 
and expense of navigation to China, Japan, the Spice Islands, and 
the far greatest part of the East Indies, will be lessened more than 
half, and the consumiiUon of European commodities and manufac- 
tures will soon be more than doubled. Trade will increase trade, 
and money will lieget money, aud the trading world shall need no 
more to want work for their hands, but will rather want hands for 
their work. Thus this door of the seas, and the key of the universe, 
with anything of a reasonable management, will, of course, enable ito 
proprietors to give laws to both oceans, and to become aiUtrators of 
the commcrciu world, without being liable to the fatfr ues, expenses, 
and dangers, or contracting the guilt and blood, of Alexander and 
Cmsar. In all our empires that have been anything universal, the 
conqneron have been obliged to seek out and court their conquests 
from afar; but the universal force and influence of this attractive 
magnet is such os eon much more effectually bring empira home to 
its proprietors’ doors. But from what hath been said you may easily 
perceive that !tho nature of these discoveries is such as not to bJ 
(^grossed by any one nation or people, with exclusion to others; nor 
can it be thus attempted without evident hazaijE and ruin, as we s^ 
in the cnse of Spain and Portugal, who, by their prohibiting any 
other people to trade, or so much as go to, or dwelt in, the Indies, 
have not only lost thattrode they were notableto maintain, but lusve 
depopulated and ruined their countriestherewith ;.io that the IncUea 
have rather conquered Spain and Portugal than uey have conquered 
the Indiec; for, by their permitting all to go ont^ noneto oome in, 
they have not only loat the people which are g«me to these imaoto 
ana luxuriant regions, but such as remain an boeeme wholly unpro- 
fitable and good for nothing, Thus, not unlike the case of the ^in 
the foble, they have lost their own eountzies, and yet not go^ the 
Indies. People and their industry ara&e true dchto of » pdnee or 
nation ; and, in respect to them, all otilmtthingi aio Iwt iinagina<y. 
This was well understood by the people of irlw, eontrary to 
the maxims of Sparta and Spain, by general aatoMfeations, liberty 
of conscience, and immunity of government, fhr mon effeotuadly and 
advantiq eottsly conquered and kept the world than over tkey nd, or 
possibly could have done, by the sword.", , 
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of natural difficulty to overcome ; the whole line 
■was fitted for ambuscades and hostile surprises ; 
and, if the Spaniards at any time chose to move 
from the towns of Santa Maria or Panama, there 
were passes and places where five hundred men 
might have arrested the march of five thousand. 
In the year 1680, when Dampier and his brother 
buccaneers landed at Darien, and crossed from sea 
to sea, in order to launch for the first time on the 
great Paeific, and to plunder the town of Santa 
Maria, they experienced tremendous difficulties. 
Though carrying nothing but four cakes of bread 
called dough-boys, a light gun, a pistol, and a 
hanger each man, they were ffiur days before they 
gained a point whence the river of Santa Maria 
was navigable. There some of them embarked 
in canjjes furnished by the friendly Indians, hoping 
to glide easily down the stream : but this mode of 
travelling, owing to the scarcity of water and other 
impediments, was as wearisome as marching across 
the mountains and woods ; and, after enduring tre- 
mendous fatigue, it was not till the eighth day that 
they reached a point of land where the river, 
being joined by] another* stream, became broad 
and deep, })ermitting them to glide, in deep water 
and with an easy current, domi to the Pacific.* 
And here was one of Paterson’s capital mistakes ; 
for he had concluded that cargoes of goods 
landed at Acta, or New St. Andrew’s, could easily 
be transported by land and river carriage from 
sea to sea, and then re-shipped in the gulf of 
Panama for all the great countries of the Kast. 
A great European nation, at the expense of a war 
witii Spain, add with the allies to that crown,'who 
would »rssuredly have been called into the field by 
jealousy of the vast advantage, might have over- 
come all these difficulties in time, and with the 
outlay of enormous sums of money ; but such an 
achievement w.as altogether beyond the force of 
such a company as Paterson had been able to 
create. 

Although the Spaniards had for ages pretended 
an exclusive right to all those parts of the globe, 
they had, pro])erly speaking, no jjossession of the 
isthmus, which was scantily occupied hy the Mos- 
quito Indians, who were constantly waging war 
against them ; but the Spaniards held the country 
on both sides, and their towns of Panama , and 
Santa Maria stood upon one of the edges of the 
isthmus. Dampier and his friends seem to have 
considered that they were justified, as allies of the 
Mosquitoes, in attacking and plundering the Spa- 
nish towns ; anAiow Paterson and his companions 

“ * Narrative Ijy Basil Ringrosc. — Bnnicy’sDisROveru;!! in the South 
vol. iv. — Dampier himself has given us no ncrount of this ex- 
yedition; but his Voyages contain a uarrutivn of his return over-land 
from the Ihicifle to the Atlontie the following year. " Thus,” ho «m- 
cludes, “we finished our jonnu^ from the South Sob to the North in 
twenty-three days ; in which time, by my account, we have tri-iwlled 
no miles, crossing some very high mountains; hut our coramou 

marcli was in the valleys, among deep and dangerous rivers 

Oiir fimt landing-place on ti»e south coast was very dUadvantn- 
getus, for we travelled at Idfeit fifty miles mon* than we need to have 
tone, TOuld we have gone up Cheapo river or Santa Maria river ; 
for at either of these ^sices a man may pass from sea to sea in throe 
toys time with eastt. The Indians can do it in a toy and a half."— 
X«w Voyage Bomd Ue tTortti, 1. *3. 
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assumed that these Indians had a right to sell or 
othenvise dispose of parts of their own nneon- 
quered territority ; and contracts of this kind were 
made with the chiefe of the savages, one of whom 
Dampier had decorated with the well-soundiug 
title of King Lacenta, sovereign lord of the isth- 
mus. But, even in the state of decrepitude and 
imbecility into which the court of Sjiuin had fullcu, 
it Avas scarcely possible to cxjicct that she Avould 
recognise transactions and principles of tliis kind, 
or submit to have such a neighbour as the Scottish 
colony in the midst of her American erupire. A 
writer who has taken sonic pains about this suli- 
jeet, and who had access to all tlic pajiers of the 
Scottish Company,* seems to think that a free 
passage across the isthmus might have been ob- 
tained by a treaty, and the payment of sueb tolls 
or transit duties as the King of Spain miglit 
denumd : but it is quite eertaiu that llie Siianish 
court would oil no account have entered into any 
such treaty ; and that uothiug but force of arms 
could have opened to Scotland or Ibighind, or to 
any other country Avliatsocver, that door of tho 
seas and key of the universe.” From all that is 
before us Ave are disposed to believe that it was 
this insuperable idistaide on the jiart of S])aiu, and 
the necessity he was under of respecting the general 
feeling of the nations of Europe, that deteimined 
William to check, discourage, and uproot Pater- 
son’s settlement. But several writers eoufidenlly 
affirm that the prayens of liis English suhjeels 
trading with the East, and the Dutcli East India 
Company, had more to do Avith this decision than 
any considerations about S])aiu or ih^jus j>uhli.rmn 
of Europe. These iiiliuenccs, however, may have 
been considerable as secondary agents. Wlialiwer 
were bis motives — and all political motives are 
complicated — William, as soon as he knew the 
real intentions of Paterson and the Company, 
directed the Earl of Sealield, secretary of .state for 
Scotland, to inform the (:olonist.s that, “ the jiarti- 
calar design not being conummii^ated t(» his ma- 
jesty,” he must delay giving them any assistance 
till he should receive surer information. Upon 
this the Company in Scotland notified to Sealield 
that their shi])s had reached their destination on 
the coast of Darien, and had fairly (dituiued, by 
treaty with the natives, a tract of country whicli 
had never been in thi! possession of any European 
power. But the king, who kiiCAV better how the 
Spaniards intcrjiretcd that matter, scut out orders 
to Sir William Beestoii, governor of Jamaica, wJio, 
early in the month of Ajiril, 1699, or about seven 
months after the settlement of New St. Andrew’s, 
issued a proclamation iinpurling that his majesty 
was not informed of the designs of the Scots in 
relation to Darien ; that, those designs being con- 
trary to treaties subsisting between his majesty 
and his allies, all his majesty’s subjects in those 
parts Avere forbidden to hold any corresjiondcnce 
with those colonists upon any pretence whatsoever. 
Similar proclamations Averc issued by the gover* 
* Dalryrovle. 
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HOTS of the other islands possessed hy the English ; 
and it was to these West India islands that the 
unfortunate colonists looked for supplies of provi- 
sions, assistance, and co-operation. The slovmess 
of all Spanish proceedings had, long before this, 
passed into a proverb ; yet it seems scarcely cre- 
dible that that ctmrt should not have taken notice 
of this Jiffuir before the month of May, when the 
Marquess de Canales, minister residentiary, is said 
to liave first presented a memorial to the court of 
London, remonstrating in the strongest terms 
against the Darien settlement, which w^as dcacribed 
as not merely a violation of friendship, but as an 
actual rupture of the alliance subsisting between 
the two crowns. The English court rejdied by 
producing the strict orders sent out to the govcnior 
of Jamaica a month before the presentation of the 
ambassador’s memorial.*’ Nor were those orders 
meant for a mere blind to Spain ; on the contrary, 
they were strictly executed in the West Indies : 
and, in consequence of them, Paterson and his fol- 
lowers were soon reduced to extreme misery, 
having consumed the iirovisions they had brought 
with tliem, and having no other supplies at hand 
than the very scanty ones afforded by the hunting 
and fishing of the poor Mosquito Indians. Bad 
food soon produced disease j the climate assisted 
in these ravages; the hardy mountaineers of 
Scotland perished by dozens a day ; and at last, 
when the sad residue, despairing of succour from 
their native country, look to their ships, there were 
scarcely a hundred men with health and strength 
enough to ivork them. It is said that the last 
man to embark was Paterson. The Scottish Com- 
pany, after tlie presentation of the Spanish ambas- 
sador’s memorial and the production of William’s 
rigid instructions to his governors, but before any 
new's reached them of Paterson’s having left that 
fatal isthmus, sent out another colony of 1.300 men 
to support an establishment which no longer ex- 
isted. But this time their vessels, prepared in a 
hurry, were tiot stout ships : one of them was lost 
at sea, and another was injured by fire, and 
wrecked on the Spanish Main. And those of the 
passengers that reached their destination, instead 
of welcoming countrymen and friends, found 
nobody but a few wild Indians, — a desert and a 
waste where they had cx])ccted to see a thriving 
little town. As if to overset at once Paterson’s 

• Palrvmtile, who holly (‘mhriv.es the hyiKithogis Ui«t tho £n({Uish 
and th(! J)utch wort* more fiilJil to his rouiitrymcn Ihan wore tlie 
Rpaninrdg, sjiyn, "tliat during tlie sjiace of two ye.irs, while the 
entablulimeut of thu colony had been iu a(ptation, Smin had mude 
no complaint to En^huul or Si’othiud a^iiinKt it {bul Spain could not 
tonkin before ilie knew where thit coUmy was to he planted); that 
the Dariim council, or the council of the Company, even averred iu 
their pniHTs (which are in the Advocates’ Library) that the r^ht of 
the Company wu» debated before the king, in preeence of^ the Spanith 
ambatsador, before the colony left SnitUnd." Hut Dulrymple does 
not prince hw evidimee from the Advocates’ T.ibrary ; and the state- 
ment is 10 incredible a« to require far mote support tliau the aver- 
ment of a hot-headed, dreaming, entliusiastic body corporate like 
the Coni]iiiny. Continuing the same line of argument, Ualrymple 
tiayg, •* But now, on the 3rd of May, 1C9U, tlieambiusador presented a 
memorial to the king. ... It was believed that this memorial proceeded 
more from the suggestion of the English and Uuteli ministers than 
from his own court, because it was observed tliat the orders to the 
Endish govertuirs were dated before the memorial of tlie SpunWli 
umbassudur,”— ifemvin, * 


beautiful scheme of universal toleration, and as if to 
tlirow burning torches into the abounding materials 
of iifflammable matter, the General Assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland had sent out four fiery Pres- 
byterian ministers, with orders “to take charge of 
the souls of the colony, and to erect a presbytery, 
with a moderator, clerk, and record of proceed- 
ings ; to appoint ruling elders, deacons, overseers’' 
of the manners of the people, .and assistants in the 
exercise of church discijiline and government, and 
to hold regular kirk sessions.” Such an authority 
as this was not only inconsistent with Paterson’s 
plan, but also extremely odious to many of the 
gentlemen colonists, who neitlicr were Presby- 
terians, nor wished to become so. Shunned by 
this superior class, the four preachers fastened 
upon the adventurers of inferior rank, aiM soon 
sowed both spiritual and political divisions in 
New St. Andrew’s. At the same time they almost 
put a stop to the indisjjensable labours of the 
colonists, by requiring tlicir almost constant at- 
tendance at kirk and prayers.* 

When tins second colony had been about three 
months on the isthmus it was joined by Captain 
Campbell of Final), with a company of his own 
tenantry, chiefly men whom he had commanded 
in the wars in Flanders, and who were glad to 
follow their old officer and landlord in a sliip of his 
own. On his arrival at New St. Andrew’s, Captain 
Campbell learned that a Spanish force of 1000 
men, brought from the opjiositc coast of the Soutli 
Sea, lay encamped at Tulmcantee, not far from the 
colony, expecting the arrival of a Spanish squa- 
dron of eleven sail, in order to a joint attack by 
land and sea. Campbell, wlio obtained the chief 
command on account of his reputation as an officer, 
and of his high birth, resolved to anticipate the 
Spaniards, and to fall ui)on the troops before the 
ships should come up ; and, accordingly, on the 
second day after his arrival he marcliefl briskly 
upon Tubucantee with 200 men, stormed the camp 
at the dead of night, and scattered the Spanisli 
force with considerable slaughter. In a military 
])oiut of view this was the best thing he could have 
done ; but, at the same time, it was making the 
Scots the aggressors, and beginning a war, not 

* " 'Tlioy nxliuustoil tliOi njiliti (if tliii people by rainiring tlieir 
attemlnnee at suriiiou four or five hours at a Nlreteli, relieving each 
either hy preaching alternately, but allowing no relitf to their hearers. 
Tlu! employnieiit of one of the ilaya set aside for ruligioua exereiie, 
wliieh w.as a Wedneuday, they divided into tlireo parts— thanks- 
giving, humiliation,* and supplication, iu vliieli throe ministers Ad- 
lowed each other, And, as the service of tlie cliiircli of Scotland 
coniusts of a lecture, with ii comment, a semu^ two prayers, ihh’e 
jisalms, and a hlessiigf, the work of tliat daW upon an average of 
the length of the service of that age, could not take up less tliaii 
twelve hours ; during which rpaee of time the colony was collerted and 
kept close together in the guard room, which wot used at a church, in it 
tropical climate, and in thickly season. They presented a piiiwr to 
tharonncil, and made frnublic, requiring tutm tosetiisido a day 
for a solemn fasting and humiliation, and containing their reasons 
for the requisition, in which, under pretence of enumerating the 
sins of the people, they poured abuse on lliuir rulers. Tliey dami>ed 
the courage of the people, liy eontinuaUy presenting hell to them as 
the termination oflifeto most men. because most men are sinners. 
Carrying the Presbyterian doctrine A:i.^jredestuiation to extremjw, 
tlu>y stopped all exertions, hy siiowiug that the consemtence of them 
dc^nded not on those by whom Uicy were made. They converted 
the numberless accidents to which soldiers and seamen are exposed 
into immediate judgments of God against tlwli ibu.”—lfdlryvfte. 
Memoirs. 
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only without a commission from, but against the 
positive orders of, his sovereign. Campbell re- 
turned safely and triumphantly to New St. An-' 
drew’s ; but during his short absence the Spanish 
squadron had come up, their ships of war and 
transports were lying at the mouth of the harbr)ur, 
troops were landed, and positions were taken up 
‘which cut off the communication of the Scots, and 
soon hemmed them in within their frail, hastily 
constructed fortifications. Yet, in this desperate 
situation, without hope of help or provisions, 
Campbell defended the place for nearly six weeks, 
anrl then the garrison capitulated upon honourable 
terms. Campbell got to his ship, sailed away to 
New York, and thence made his way back to 
Scotland, where he was received as a hero; but 
nearly all the rest of the officers were dead before 
the capitulation. The survivors, whom Campbell 
had left behind, were embarked by the Spaniards 
in one of their ships called the “ Rising Sun,” 
but they were so weak as not to be able to weigh 
their anclior without assistance. The Spaniards 
lichaved humanely, but the governors of the Eng- 
glish possessions w here they were obliged to touch 
treated them like felons and outcasts ; and, in the 
end, between war, shipwreck, and disease, only 
thirty ^f these unfortunate adventurers ever saw 
Scotland again. Of the four Presbyterian jneachers, 
however, three survived and returned to ex])lain 
this wrath of God to their countrymen. These 
ministers had quitted the settlement before the 
Spaniards marched to attack it, and, to excuse 
tlieir deserting the post of difficulty and danger, 
they wrote letters to the general assembly of the 
kirk, throwing tlie blame on the colonists, whom 
they described as an accursed crew', worse than 
the i)cople of Sodom, running their way to hell 
and eternal judgment, till they shoidd be rij)e for 
the sickle of the wrath of God. One of these in- 
decent railers and most unchristian zealots subse- 
quently published in Scotland a sort of history of 
the colony, in which he exulted over the suffer- 
ings of his countrymen, whose greatest crime in 
his eyes probably was a dislike to the intolerance 
and gloomier tenets of Calvin, and a fondness for 
liberty of conscience. He calls the four ministers, 
including of course himself, “ God’s j(!wcls,” and 
he assures his readers that, when the last of the 
four was gj)t out of that damnable place by a kind 
of miracle, like a brand out of the fire, then per- 
dition fell upon it; — “ as when once Lot was got 
out of Sodom Zoar, then, without any longer 
delay, the Lora rained destruction from heaven 
«poii those cities of iniquity.” Poor Paterson, 
who had gone homew'ard on the ruin of the first 
colony, “ looking more like # skeleton than a 
man,” went mad on his passage ; but he reco- 
vered both in mind and body, au^ still ardent and 
confident of success, he presented a new plan, ac- 
cording to which EiL^and was to share with Scot- 
land the dominion of the isthmus, and a new 
joint-stock of two millions sterling was to be 
raised, one fiftlt part to belong to Scotland, and 
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the otlier four fifths to England, lie survived 
many years in neglect and poverty— liauoted, if In- 
were a man of feeling, by the recollection of the 
hundreds of his countrymen whom he had unwit- 
tingly led to destructioni* 

In the month of September, while the comi)Hny 
in Scotland only apprehended, but did not know, 
the conclusion of the tragical drama in Darien, 
they transmitted an address or petition to William, 
complaining of the injuries t)iey had already re- 
ceived, and the mischiefs they had to ap[)rehend, 
from the Spaniards; and bcseeeliing his majesty’s 
favour and protection. To this an evasive miswer 
was returacd; and thereupon the Scottish com- 
pany remonstrated in strong terms, averring “that 
they were not within the pale of the royal pro- 
tection;” complaii\ing of the. proclamations which 
had been issued to the governors of the West India 
plantations, and which had produced the. most 
fatal consecinenees to the company ; and entreat- 
ing that his majesty would be pleased to take off 
the force and efiect of those proclamations, anil 
allow his parliament of Scotland to meet at sus 
early a period as possible, in order that he might 
have the advice and assistance of the great coun- 
cil of the nation in such a weighty and general 
concern. Lord Seafield, the secretary, re])Iie«l for 
William, that his majesty much regretted the loss 
which that kingdom and coinptmy had lately sus- 
tained ; that his majesty would upon all occasions 
protect and encourage the trade of Scotland ; and 
that they shoiild enjoy the same freedom of com- 
merce with the English ])lantation8 as formerly ; 
but, as for the parliament, it was Hiljonriied till the 
month of March ; yet he would cause it to meet 
when he judged that the good of the nation re- 
quired it. This answer w jis of course very unsa- 
tisfactory ; the national ferment grew and sj»rc.ad 
on all sides ; and, when ne^Ys arrived of the attack 
and surrender of New St. Andrew’s, of the harsh 
treatment received l)y the Scottisli fugitives at the 
hands of the English authorities in the West In- 
dies, of a nnmlier of Scottish subjects being de- 
tained prisoners at (’arlhagena, and ot the heart- 
breaking fate of nearly every individual that had 
been concerned in the Darien colony, the wholu of 
Scotland was excited almost to a state of madness, 
and uotliing less was talked of than a war with 
England and a declaration that the throne of Scot- 
land Wits forfeited by William’s conduct in this 
business. And, indeed, that conduct seems scarcely 
to admit of any excuse or palliation. It is repre- 
sented that some of the Scottish ministers know- 
ingly deceived him; that the extravagantly san- 
guine and enthusiastic jiroraoters of the plan — 
and among these were nieu of the highest rank 
most tnisted by William — inserted in the parlia 
mentary acts more than they were authorised to 
do ; that the royal assent to these acts and the 

• Piilrytniili', MemoirB. This writer adds—" After tlie union of 
tlie two Wlnirdom* Paterson claitnort reparation of his losses from the 
equivalent money given by England to the Darien Company, but 
got nothing; liecause a grant to him from a puhlie finid would have 
been only an a^t of humanity, not a political job." 
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letters patent were got from the king in a hurry ; 
and that tlie most important of the signatures w'as 
actually affixed in the trenches before Namur, when 
William’s attention was absorbed by the operationi 
ef the most important siege he had ever under- 
taken. Bilf after all this, there was time to come 
forward frankly and openly, and stop the fatal ex- 
pedition ; and when the orders were sent out t(j 
the English governors in the West Indies — ordere 
which went to famish and destroy hundreds of 
brave men, who doubtless, for the most part, be- 
lieved that they were acting under the sanction of 
their king and parliament, — and still more when 
his majesty disclaimed to the Spanish ambassador 
any participation in the scheme — assuredly the 
least that ought to have been done, in justice or 
humanity, was to have dispatched a convoy to 
bring the unhappy colonists and the wreck of their 
property safely home. It may be more than pro- 
bable that the English parliament, in their jea- 
lousy of the Scots and in their desire to thw'art the 
king in all things, would have opposed any such 
merciful expedition, but William might have taken 
80 much upon himself by right of his prerogative; 
but this he did not do, nor does it appear that he 
ever suggested any such measure either to the jiar- 
liament or to his ministers. 

Part of this Scottish storm did not burst over 
his head till after William’s return from the con- 
tinent; but his summer retreat at Loo w’as dis- 
turbed and made stormy by other elements. The 
Partition Treaty,— apparently by France, the first 
projector of it, — vi'as made known to the court of 
Madrid, where it excited feelings •favourable to 
Louis and a most intense hatred against William. 
In the preceding year (1698), in spite of the in- 
trigues of the French party, Charles II., who con- 
aidcred himself authorised to dispose by will, and 
without any consent of the Cortes, of nations and 


of many millions of people of different races and 
interests, whom he had never been able to govern, 
executed a testament in which he called the young 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria (one of the parties 
provided for in the Partition Treaty) to the uni- 
versal succession of the Spanish monarchy, ap- 
pointing his father, the Elector of Bavarbg sole 
regent during the boy’s minority. The wretched 
Charles, who had scarcely known a day’s health 
from his infancy upwards, and who now, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age, looked like a man 
of seventy, ascended his dishonoured throne, and 
announced this nomination of the young Bavarian 
to the counsellors of state and presidents of tlie 
supreme tribunals of Spain, informing them that 
his choice of 'a successor had been guided solely 
by motives of conscience and justice, and by the 
advice of the most learned and upright men in his 
kingdom. The French ambassador complained 
and protested; but the Count of Oropesa reminded 
him that Louis XIV., on his marriage, had con- 
scntexl to the renunciation of the Spanish crowns 
made by his queen, the Infanta Maria Tlieresa, 
and that hence the right had passed to Maria 
Theresa’s younger sister, the Infanta Margarita, 
grandmother to the young Prince of Bavaria, who 
had never been bound to make any such renun- 
ciation of the Spanish succession.* But the young 
Bavarian had been scarcely named in the will and 
declaration when he suddenly fell sick and died, 
in the eighth year of his age. The bereaved father] 
the elector, who life been indulging in the most 
brilliant prospects for himself and family, sus- 
pected that his son had been carried off by poison 


oi. Memoim of Spam duringStW reigns of Philip IV. a«il 

CharlcB II. Ah Already mentioned, her daughter, the mother of tlie 
eloctonl imnoe, hod Iwon forced by her own father, the Emnoror 
Leopold, to renounce her claim to the Spanish Bua-ea«ion uiioriher 
marrmw with the Elector of Bavaria ; but the oet had not K re- 
cognLod, and was not considered valid in Spain, 
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and in his agony he charged the French king 
with the diabolical act.* But, as the young prince 
had been equally an obstacle to the pretensions of 
his grandfather, the Emperor Leopold, or to his 
scheme of devolving his own claims to the succession 
upon his second son, the Archduke Charles, it was 
reported and believed in France that the young 
Bavarian had perished in consequence of means 
employed by the Austrian cabinet.t This unex- 
pected death not only rendered nugatory the First 
Partition Treaty, which had cost William so much 
pains and so wuch obloquy, but also, and in 
various ways, favoured the plans of Louis. From 
this moment, indeed, it was a struggle of intrigue, 
deception, bribery, and corruption between France 
and Austria — ^a sort of struggle in which the 
hhench have generally defeated all antagonists. 
Neither party had any conscience, any bowels, 
any the slightest visitations of compassion for the 
(lying Charles, whose last days they rendered ter- 
rible as the life of the damned, and whose death 
they hastened, not so rapidly (there would have 
been mercy in that!), but as surely, as if they had 
hired assassins to drive a dagger through his 
heart. William must have been miserably served 
by his diplomatic agents at Madrid, else he must 
have known Avhat was going on there, and that 
knowledge would have ])revcnted him from en- 
gaging with the insidious Louis in anew Partition 
Treaty, for which the French, pretty sure of their 
game by other cards, pretended a great earnest- 
ness as soon as the death of the Bavarian Prince 
was known. And this time the eniiieror, appa- 
rently fearing the result of the struggle going on 
at Madrid, was fain to lower his pretensions and 
to ctirrespond with the negotiators who met round 
William,' Portland, and de Tallard, at IjOo. But 
these negotiations, like the preceding ones, were 
soon made known to the Spanish court. The dying 
king had still spirit enough left to remonstrate in 
strong terms against these scandalous negotiations 
in a memorial presented to the English ambassa- 
dor at Madrid, and to order the Spanish ambas- 
sador at Loncihn to present a still more stirring 
document to the council of regency, or lords jus- 
tices, who managed aifairs during William’s ab- 
sence. In this sexiond memorial the Spaniard, 
after appealing to the justice and honour of the 
English nation, added, insolently enough, “ If 
these proceedings, these machinations and pro- 
jects, are not speedily put a stop to, we shall, 
without doubt, see a dire and universal war over 
all Europe, difficult to stop when wished, and 
most sensible and prejudicial to the English na- 
tion, which has newly tried and^^elt what innova- 
tions and the last war had cost them and he 
further declared that the ambassador extraordinary 
of Spain would manifest to the parliament, when 
it should assemble, tljfe just resentment which he 
nffw expressed. WMn this memorial was trans- 
mitted to Loo, the Spanish ambassador was in- 
formed by Secretary Vernon that his master 

* Mmoires de Torcy. t Memoires de St, Simon. 


found its contents so insolent and 8editioua,that he 
must order him to quit his dominions within 
eighteen days. At the same time orders Vere 
dispatched to Madrid, commanding Mr. Stanhope 
to cease all diplomatic intercourse with that court, 
and return home. All this was sure gain to 
France, and it encouraged the shallow-headed 
Austrians, who neither knew how to gain or how 
to resign their point, to complain of the insolence 
of England and Holland in presuming to divide 
and parcel out the monarchy of Spain. When 
M. Hop, or Ho])c, the Dutch minister at Vienna, 
complained of the memorial presented by the Spa- 
nish ambassador at London, as gross and insolent, 
])articularly in its appeal from the sovereign to his 
sid)jects in parliament, the Spanish minister there, 
who was present, said, gravely, that it was scarcely 
possible to regard in the same light with the sub- 
jects of other kings the English people, who had 
dethroned one king, and elected another, — who 
had even put a third king to death, and wlio had 
openly acted iti defiance of the will of the present 
sovereign, alluding here to the aflair of Darien. 
There was, indeed, this great difference between 
the subjects of England and those of Spain : the. 
former cut off’ one king’s head, and had driven out 
another; the latter had stood by and seen their 
kings, inquisitors, and despotic ministers put to a 
sort of lingering death a noble kiwdoin, and 
drive out the virtues and energies, the industry 
and genius, of a most capable and naturally high- 
spirited people. 

William' himself returned home on the lath of 
October, to find a dispirited and breaking ministry. 
Montague, the Chancellor of the Kxchctiuer, re- 
signed, and Lord- Tankerville, better known under 
his former title of Lord Grey of Wcrk,wa8 placed 
at the head i>f the Treasury, one Smith, another of 
the commissioners, being made Chancellor of the 
Excheciuer. 'Of the real Wliigs, not one remained 
at his post cxcejit Lord Somers, the chanecllor, 
and the Duke of Shrewsbury, who was induced to 
accept the office of Lord Chamberlain, previously 
held by Sunderland — a household appointment, 
but one wliich had never been filled in this rcjgn 
except by an individual in possession of great in- 
fluenct^ and authority in council. On the IGtli of 
N(»vcm1)cr William opened the session of parlia- 
ment with a si)cech in which every expression was 
carefully avoided that might give any cause of 
offence. But he used the words — “ Since our aims 
arc wholly for the general good, let us act with con- 
fidence with one another ; which will not fail, by 
God’s blessing, to make me a happy king, and you 
a great and flourishing people.” And the Com- 
mons caught angrily at these words, as if by re- 
commending this mutual confidence he meant to 
imply that they had been deficient towards him in 
tills respect; and in their address they stated tliis 
(japtiouB feeling with very little periphrasis. “We 
do esteem it,” said they, “ our greatest misfortune, 
that, after having so amply provided for the se- 
curity of ybur majesty ancl your government, both 
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by sea and land, any jealousy or distrust hath been 
raised of our duty and affections to your sacred 
majesty : and we beg leave humbly to represent, 
that it will greatly conduce to the continuing and 
establishing an entire confidence between your 
njajesty and your parliament, that you will be 
pleased to show marks of your high displeasure 
towards all such persons as have or shall presume 
to misrepresent our proceedings to your majesty.” 
William, w’ho must have seen that they were in a 
liurnour to quarrel about straws, coolly replied, 
that no person had ever dared to misrepresent to 
him the proceedings of either House, and that, if 
any such calumnies should be attempted, they 
would not only fail of success with him, but the 
authors of them would be treated as his Avorst 
enemies. 

The Tories were resolved, at all hazards, to 
drive Lord Somers from his almost solitary post, 
and, “ after much casting about,” they accused the 
Lord High Chancellor of being a pirate on the 
higli seas! If it had been a few ages earlier, they 
would probably have accused him of witchcraft 
and dealing with the devil. Some short time 
before, upon representations made to the king by 
Lord I3ellamont, governor of New York, that the 
American coasts and islands were sorely infested 
by corsairs, William had countenanced a scheme 
for fitting out a ship of war by private subscription, 
to be sent #look after those marauders. There 
was nothing illegal or even irregular in this letter 
of marque ; Somers the chancellor, the Earl of Or- 
ford, the head of the, admiralty, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Romney, and others contributed 
to the fund and at the recommendation of Lord 
Bellaniont, Captain Kydd, said to be a native of 
Greenock, in Scotland, but long a resident of New 
York, in America, and a very able sailor, was 
a])pointcd to the command of the “Adventure 
Galley,” which was well manned, and armed 
with thirty guns. In addition to the usual 
letter of marque given to jjrivateers, the captaui 
Avas furnished ivil/i a warrant under the (jreat 
sealy authorising him • to make war upon and 
destroy the piratcsi,t &c. ; but the choice of the 
commander was singularly unfortunate in a 
very material respect, for Kydd, who had pro- 
bably been a buccaneer before, turned downright 
pirate us soon as he got into the American seas. 
This was reversing the case of Captain Morgan, 
in the days of Charles II., Avho Avas proclaimed to 
be hanged as a pirate first, and knighted and made 
governor of .1 amaica afterwards. Lord Bellamont, 
however, had at last succeeded in taking his pro- 
tege and several of his crcAv prisoners, and was 
ready to send him over to England for trial.J; 

* A tontli of the profit* made upon prisoe, &c., was reseired for 
the crown; os usual when priviitern were commiiwioned. 

t The Gonimittiion or letter of mnrqito {torn Uie admiralty, dated 
Junuary.SOth, IfiOS, authorised Kydd to act against the French, with 
whom wc were then atojwn war; the commission under tlie great 
seal authorised him to make war on certain notorious pirates theieia 
named, and all otlmr ^urates infesting the coast of America and other 
seas. 

t •' On the 8lh of July,” (1699) says Ralph, " his lordship sent an 
account of the whole proceeding to Uie Secretary o( HHate and the 


Nevertlieless, the Commons, on the 6th of De- 
cember, agreed to a motion, “ That the letters 
patent granted to the Earl of Bellamont and others 
were dishonourable to the king, against the law of 
nations, contrary to the laws and statutes of this 
realm, invasive of property, and destructive of 
trade and commerce.” Along and shrewd debate 
followed, 4ic Tories striving to make it appear that 
Somers had wittingly affixed the great seal to 
Kydd’s commission, in order. to enrich himself, his 
friends, and his sovereign, by the fruits of piracy ; 
hut, “ having aggravated their cli^rge to the end 
that it might ring the louder, they were so much 

less able to verify any part of it The 

chancellor’s character for wisdom and integrity 
had as yet such Aveight with the house, that no 
imputation Avould stick ; and upon the issue the 
motion was rejected ; though the clamour was not 
let fall.”* 

But the point upon which the Tories laid still 
greater stress was the inquiry, ordered the jjreced- 
ing session, into William’s grants of the Irish for- 
feitures. Seven commissioners had been ap- 
pointed, who Avere all presumed td be anti-courtiers. 
Three of them, however, the Lord Drogheda, Sir 
Francis Brewster, and Sir Richard Lcviiig, were 
for the court; Avhile the other four, Trenchard, 
Annesley, Hamilton, and Langford, were violently 
against it, and disposed to stretch and torture the 
evidence and everything relating to the case, in 
order to inflame the report. All the seven com- 
missioners, though they had frequent disagreements, 
had signed the several books which contained the 
particulars of their iiiquiry : but Avhen the secre- 
tary drew up the report or abridgment of the 
whole, which was to be laid before parliament, the 
minority of three dissented from eight several 
articles, entered a sort of protest against them, and 
moreover joined in an appeal to each House of par- 
liament, representing that the report had been 
draAA'n up without their full concurrence, and in a 
manner not Avarranted by the act of parliament, 
nor justified by the proofs which had been pro- 
duced. They also complained of the overbearing 
conduct of the majority of four, who had laboured 
to influence them by transmitting private letters, 
instructions, and directions, which they affirmed 
they had received from several members of the 
House of Commons, &c. But this case was one 

Lords of Tmile. dnsiriuK that the prisoners might Iw sent for Iiome, in 
order to their trials ; tliere lining no law in New England for punish- 
ing jnrocy witlidnatli, and the whole colony nither inclining to ik- 
voiir them, os being, in those days, little lictter than neeomplicc8,‘ir 
receivers of stolen goods deserve that name.” Tlie Lewis of the Re- 
gency immediately dispatched the Korhestor man-of-war to bring 
home the prisoners: liut unfortunately she was unfit for such a voy- 
age, and, after sustaining a storm, she was obliged to put back to Ply- 
mouth— a circumstance which was made use oftothe discredit ofthe 
court ; men saying that, iu the whole adventure' of Kydd was a pira- 
tical Job, so the Totum of the Rochester was a more collusion. 

* Ralph. Hits writer, who turns the IheM as much as ho possHily 
can against the court, says, that the clamour chiefly originated with, 
and was kept iqi by, the old East India Company, nirious dt the loss 
of their vast monopoly. But the Whole Tory l^on had joined in 
the cry, insisting that all concerned iMke affair ought to lie turqpd 
out of their employments. '' Sueh Mack eonitruetifflis,” says 
Burnet, ” are men who arc engaged in parties apt to make of the 
actions of those whom they int^ to disgrace, even oimlnst tlieir 
own ooMciences : so that an undertaking that was not onljr Innocent 
but meritorious was trhduced as a design for robbery and procy:” 
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of William’s gigantic errors, and no friendly com- 
mission could Imvc covered tlie v orst parts of it, 
though a little more decency and respect might 
have been observed. The report, which Avas pre- 
sented by the four who had penned it in their own 
way, stated in strong terms that they, the com- 
missioners, had met with great difficulties and 
hindrances in the iiiquiry they had Iften prose- 
cuting in Ireland, which Avere occasioned chiefly 
by the backwardness of tlie people of Ireland m 
give information, out of fear of the grantees, whoxe 
displeasure in ikat Icinfjdom was not easily home. ;* 
and by rejjorts industriously spread, that their 
inquiry Avould come to nothing. There aa’os no 
doubt much truth in this statement; under the 
absolute Protestant ascendancy matters could not 
have been otherwise in Ireland ; but, abstractedly, 
the fact Avas proper to cast an odium ujion Wil- 
liam and his government; and, though every 
meniber of the English House of Comm<m8 had 
been in some measure a bully to the Irish people, 
this did not prevent them from declaiming upon 
the monstrous evils of violence and intimidation. 
In continuation 'the report stated, “that never- 
theless, it appeared to them, that the persons out- 
lawed in England, since the 13th of February, 
1089, on account of the late rebellion, amounted 
in number to 57, and in Ireland to 3,921. That 
all the lands in the several counties in Irehmd, 
belonging to the forfeited persons, as far as they 
could reeJion, made 1,000,792 acres, worth, per 
annum, 211,023/., which, by computation of six 
years’ purchase for a life, and thirteen years for the 
inheritance, came to the full value of 2,685,138/. 
That some of those lands had been restored b) the 
old proprietors, by virtue of the articles of Limerick 
and Gahvay, and by his majesty’s favour, and by 
reversal of outlaAvries, and royal pardons, obtained 
chiefly by gratifications to such persons as had 
abused his majesty’s royal bounty and comj)as8ion : 
and that besides these restitutions, which they 
thought to be corruptly procured, there were 
seventy-six grants and custodiums, under the 
great seal of Ireland, of which they made a recital : 
as, — to the Lord Romneyt three grants noAv in 
being, containing 49,517 acres ; to the Earl of Albe- 

• Hut tliu three commissioners in tlie minority expressly ilerlareil 
that the liooks relating to the forfeitures in Ireland were so ill and 
I'oufusudly kept, us much to delay them in tlicir proceedings; that 
they did not attriliuto this delay somucli to the coniiiussiouers ofUie 
revenue there, as to the idillting this inquiry from one commission to 
another, which luul been done five times since the battle of the 
Hoyne ; so that no commissioners, however well disposed to it, could 
ever liave made any steady cstimato of the forfeitures. They agreed 
with Uie majority auto the liaekwnniiicss of the Irisli jioople; Imt 
they insisted that Uiis did uot prmieed from any dislike to Uie busi- 
ness or disobedience to the autlmrities: and then they aflirmed, still 
more strongly than the four Irad done, that the fear of tlie grantees 
and of the ]ierBoni in power in Ireland, tomther with viqwrts “ in- 
dustriously spread abroad and generally IwlBivttd.'’ was the cause of 
this hnekwardness, and hindered many persons from making con- 
siderable discoveries. Tliey also affirmed tlmt John liurke, eom- 
meoly voUud Lord Uophlu, had agreed to pay TAOOf . for tlm use of 
my Lord Albemarle, in consideration of hit lordship’s nroeiiring bis 
majesty's letters patent to restore him to his estate and blootl ; and 
tliw enumerated wholesale jgjAresof horsi>s, cattle, sheep. &c.. taken 
ftom the Irish Catholics, but never accounted for to the urown by the 
Protestant captors. 

T> This bord Romney was the Henry Sydney and Secretary of State 
of termer times, and he who Iiad done so much to bring AVilliara 
into England. 


marie,* in two grants, 106,633 acres in possession 
and reversion; to William Bcntinck, Esq., Jjord 
Woodstock,! 135,820 acres of land ; to tlie Earl of 
AthloneJ tAVo grants containing 26,480 acres ; to 
the EaYl of GalAvay§ one grant of 36,148 acres, &c. 
Tliat, indeed, the estates so mentioned did not yield 
so much to the grantees as they Avere valued at ; 
liecause, ns most of them had abused his majesty in 
the real value of their estates, so their agents had 
imposed on them, and had either sold or let the 
greatest part of those lands at an under value; 
hut that, after all deductions amt alloAvaucres, there 
yet remained 1,699,34.3/. 14?., which they laiil be- 
fore the (lommous ns the gross value, of the estates 
forfeited since the 13iliday cf February, 1689, and 
uot restored. It furtlur appeared from the re^iort 
presented, that William had eouferred the for- 
feited Irish estates of the late. King James, esti- 
mated at 9.5,649 acres, worth 25,99.5/. a year, 
upon Mrs. Elizabeth Villiers, (’ountessof Orkney, 
his mistress or favourite lady- Upon tliis])oint the 
commissioners had quarrelled most violently ; Jiml 
it is evident that the majority had exaggerated the 
extent of the grant, and ha(l pur|»os(ily lost sight 
of various leases and annuities Avith Avhicli it A\as 
charged. 

A. D. 1700. To Avork up a counter storm, 
Montague, who had so lately resigned his Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchc(|ncr,l)nt wlio still clnng to 
liis party and to the king, on the. 151I)*of January 
rose in the House and bitterly comidained that Mr. 
Arthur Moore, a member of that House, had 
Avritten a letter to the Commissioners, urging them 
to make a separate and strong article, of my .Lady 
Orkney’s grants, “ heeaiise, that might ndlect upon 
samebody'* This somehorly Avas, of coiirsi;, the 
king; and Montague insisted that this deserved 
the censure of ])arliament. 1'he ex-minister, in 
the vehemence. Avith Avhidi he took Uj) this matter, 
was perhaps looking at the constitution and the 
rights of parliament rather in a Tory than in a 
Whig spirit ; Imt, Avith at least equal inconsistency, 
the Tories on the other liaml, in spite of their high 
notions about the .sanctity of kings, treated the 
charge slightingly, and calhd upon Montague to 
produce his witne.sses to the letter. He pleaded 
the obligations Avhich lay njaiii him as a man of 
honour not to discover ])arties avIio had trusted 
him Avith the information in ])rivate conversation ; 
but the House insisteil, and, no excuse being al- 
loAA'ed, Montague named Methuen, Chancellor of 
Ireland, as his informer. But this Methuen denied 
having ever mentioned any such thing ; and then, 
in the midst of the perplexity and confusion of the 

• Tiii.i r..irl of AlbemaTio was William's prewnt favoiiiitr, aiul a 
KTaroful uud ai'comi(lish«il laiurticr. He a ns the sou of PclliiiK. 
Lord Ki’ppel of Glvluerlaud, who was raised from beiiij; a naecto tin! 
liq'lieoi oflices ; andwasmado Earl of Altiemarle and kni)rbt of tin' 
Garter in IfiSli. According to Bumet, "lie was a cbccrfnl yoiin;,' 
man, that liod the art to please, but was so much given up to liisowu 
idcasures, that he could scarce submit to the attemlaucc and drudgery 

that was necessary to maintain his post I Ir* v as not coli) nor 

dry, as the Earl of Portland was thought to be ; who seemed to have 
the art of creating many enemies to himself, and not one friend." 

t 'riiis was the son of Lord Portland. 

I General Qinckel. 

i Rouvigny, ^le French Hngttcnot, and an excellent oilkt-r, 
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court party, their adversaries put and instantly 
carried a vote, tliat the said report about Mr. 
Arthur Moore’s letter was false and scandalous ; 
and that the four commissioners had acquitted 
themselves mHnunderstanding and integrity. But 
the three commissioners in the minority insisted 
upon' being heard ; their side maintained-that it 
was prostituting the honour and justice of the 
House to pass such a vote till both parties were ex- 
amined ; and thereupon the debate was adjourned 
till the following day, when the three were ordered 
to attend. Of this minority. Sir Richard Leving 
was called in first. He represented the great 
differences of opinion which had existed among 
the commissioners as to many points of the report, 
which was not and could not be considered as a 
cool and rational document. But tlie matter upon 
which he principally dwelt, was Uiat of the “ pri- 
vate estates ” or the lands in Ireland which had 
belonged to James and been given to the Countess 
of Orkney. He said that he had given it as his 
opinion that this article ought not to be reported 
at all, because it was not within the power of their 
commission by the act, which limited their en- 
quiries to forfeitures incurred since the 13th of 
February, 1689 ; but that the contrary had been 
maintained by another of the commissioners, 
who urged that King James had not forfeited his 
estates before he ,^ad done so by coming into 
Ireland on March 15th, and committing treason 
against King William and Queen Mary. On the 
other hand, he, Leving, had represented that, this 
jirivate estate in Ireland being part and parcel of 
the possessions of the crown of England, and the 
crown being vested in King William and Queen 
Mary by act of parliament, all the said possessions 
were necessarily invested in them together with 
the crown — and that, as a consequence, the king 
might dispose of the lands. Sir Richard Leving 
then -went on to accuse severally the majority of 
four of disrespectful and violent language. He 
affirmed, for example, that Langford, one of the 
four, had said, with reference to the exact time of 
James’s forfeiture, that “the 30th of January was 
a good day and a good deed;” (it was the anni- 
versary of the decapitation of Charles I. ;) that 
when Lord Drogheda, one of the minority, said 
that the report of Lady Orkney’s grant woidd be 
flying in the king’s face, Hamilton, who was on 
the other side, replied, “ If you will not fly in his 
face, you cannot execute this commission j” that 
Trenchard and Annesley sud they had letters of 
advice from Mr. Arthur Moore and Mr. Harcourt, 
urging them to reflect upon somebody t even as Mr. 
Montague had mentioned. Sir Francis Brewster, 
another of the minority of three, confirmed these 
statements, adding, moreover, that Trenchard had 
called the grant to Lady Orkney “ a villanous 
grant,” and had given him. Sir Francis Brewster, 
“ ill language.” “ But my language,” continued 
Brewster, “ was not so bad, but he was forced to 
beg my pardon at the board ; and I did not his. 
There he stands ; let him deny it if he can.” But 
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Trenchard not only denied the words, but brought 
1.4ingford and Annesley to do the same.* The 
letters of Arthur Moore and Mr. Harcourt were, 
however, produced and read, but no record of 
these documents has been preserved. Upon the 
whole matter the triumphant majority came to die 
following resolution : — “ Tliat there .have been 
divers groundless and scandalous aspersions cast 
upon Francis Annesley, John Trenchard, James 
Hamilton, and Henry Jjangford, Esquires, four of 
the commissioners for the Irish forfeitures, the said 
four commissioners having acquitted themselves 
with' understanding, courage^ and integrity: that 
Sir Richard Leving, another of the said commis- 
sioners, has been the author of the said groundless 
and scandalous reports, &c., and that the said Sir 
Richard Leving shall be committed to the Tower 
of London for the said offence.” And Sir Richard 
was committed accordingly. 

After this manifest victory the ^Tories brought 
in their famous Bill of Resumption, by which the 
Irish forfeitures were to be applied to the use of 
the public, without any regard paid to the reserva- 
tion of a third part to the king, ‘which had been 
part of the bill they had sent up eight years before 
to the Lords. Ministers proposed the insertion of 
a clause for reserving at least some portion of the 
said forfeitures to be at tlie free disposal of his 
majesty ; but they would not hear this proposition 
out, and proceeded to give another blow, by resolv- 
ing that the advising, procuring, and ])a8sing the 
grants in Ireland had been the occasion of con- 
tracting great debts and laying heavy taxes upon 
the people ; that the said grants highly reflected 
upon the king’s honour ; and that the officers and 
instruments concerned in jiroturing and passing 
them had highly failed in the performance of their 
trust and duly. Not satisfied with all this, the 
Commons, on the 6th of February, moved in more 
explicit terms that the procuring of grants belong- 
ing to the crown, by any public minister, for his 
owni use or benefit, was highly injurious to his 
majesty, prejudicial to the state, and a violation of 

* Trenchard, who was a nrortimid debater, a thorough man of 
bu«inei», and yet something of a wit, aaid, *' Kir, it is trim, I did auk 
hUuardon; and the occiwion was this: as Mr. Annesley has ac- 

7 unmt(>d you, 1 was provoked liy his opprobrious language to reply, 
feared him in no capacity, but as an evidence, which he took very 
heinously ; he repeated the word ' evidence he said, it was lielow a 
Urcntleman, below a nun of honour ; that such a one ought to be 
shunned by all civil conversation ; tliat I liad better have stuck a 
dagger in fiU heart than have called him an evidence ; whicli now 
1 think, Mr. Speaker, he won’t resent so highly. Tliis put the boar*! 
in great disorder; and one of the commissioners whispered to me, (I 
think it was the absent memlier; but I am sure all agreed in it,) You 
}inow he in a very simple M fellow; and though he gave the affront, 
ou arc in tlic wrong, that you are capable of being angry with 
im. Truly, Sir, I was conscious to myself, that 1 was much to 
blame to suiter myself to be provoked by him, and therefore, tliat the 
debate might lie interrupted no longer, I asked his pardon. As to 
the other {uirt I am charged with, tliat I called Uie j^ant of Uie pri- 
vate estate a villanous grant, I directly deny it I ’Twas possible I 
might say, it was an extravagant grant, an unreasonable grant, an 
unconscionable grant: that the king was imposed upon and deceived 
in this grant, to give that for 6.0001. per annum, which is worth 
lietween S5,oaoi. and S6,000{. These ore words that amount to it, 
and might' fall firoro me ; but that I used the word villanous, ' 1 
positively deny Tis a word I don’t ugyn my ordinary conversation ; 
a word that never comes ont of the rnoKth of a gentleman, and'is 
false.”— Ai/pft. The debates and proceedings of the Housesare badly 
reported, at this interesting junctnre, in the printed accounts; but 
Ralph says, tliat the present debates upon the resumption bill were 
carefully taken down in short-hand. 
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the trust reposed in him. But here the Tories 
had committed themselves upon unsafe ground; 
and the Whigs, adopfing the motion, retaliated 
upon their adversaries by attaching to it a very 
significant amendment,— a kind of resumption of 
their own, baaed upon the same principles as the 
original Tory bill, and which that party had not the 
effrontery to resist. The proposition was limply this : 
“To resume the grants of all lands and revenues 
of the crown, and all pensions granted by the 
crown since the 6th of February, 1684, and for 
applying the same to the use of the public.” The 
6th of February was the inauspicious day of 
James II.’s accession ; and from that day, down 
to the night of his flight from FiUgland, the Tories 
had monopolised the favours, grants, and pensions 
of the crowm, and they were now bound to dis- 
gorge them all. It was known that, in the Upper 
House, “ the king was a little more civilly used,” 
and it was feared that there the Resumption Bill 
would be thrown out altogether. To prevent this 
the Commons had again recourse to the device of 
making it part of a money bill ; and they appended 
the resumption to the grant of a land-tax, the pro- 
duce of which was indispensable for the payment 
of the fleet and army. TTie Lords were indignant 
at this proceeding, which in a manner tied their 
hands and tongues ; but, encouraged by the court, 
they ventured to oppose the bill, and to offer some 
amendments, which were just and reasonable, in 
themselves, and suited to check an immense amount 
of wrong to private individuals who had bought 
property in Ireland from the grantees, &c.* “ The 
court,” says Bumet, “ upon some previous votes, 
found they had a majority among the Lords : so, 
for some days, it seemed to be a design to lose the 
bill, and to venture on a prorogation or a . disso- 
lution rather than pass it. Upon the apprehen- 
sions of this the Commons were beginning to fly 
out into high votes both against the ministers and 
the favourites ; the Lord Somers was attacked a 
second time, but was brought off by a greater 
majority than had appeared for him at the begin- 
ning of die session. During the debates about the 
bill he was ill, and the worst construction possible 
was put upon that ; it was said hc'advised all the 
opposition that was made to the measure in the 
House of Lords, but that, to keep himself out of it, 
he feigned that he was ill ; though his great attend- 
ance in the Court of Chancery, the House of Lords, 
and at the council table, had so impaired his health, 
that, every year about that time, he used to be 

' • “ThecaMof the Earl of Athlonc’s Rrant waa very xinjifular: 
the Hoiue of Commona had twen m aenaible of hia )iooa service in 
mucin^ Ireland, that they had made an address to the kini; to giva 
him a recompense suitable to his services: and tl^e parliament of 
Ireland was so sensible of their obllsatidns to him, that they, as was 
formerly told, confirmed his grant, of between soonl. and soool. 
k-year. He had sold it to tliose who thought they purchased under 
w unquestionable title ; yet all that was aot aside, no regard being 
had to it; M that this estate was thrown into the Imp. Some ex- 
ceptions were made in the Mil in flavour of some gnints, and provi- 
wn was made for rewanUillpothets, whom the king, as they thought, 
hod not enough considered. Onat opposition was made to this by 
wme, whotlmaght that all favours and grants ought to be given 
the king, and not originally by a house of parliament; and this was 
"nanaged wWi great heat, even by some or those who 'concurred in 

curytng on the bill.”— Ewnet. 

VOL. IV. . , 


brought very low, and disabled from business. 
The king seemed resolved to venture on all the ill 
consequences that might follow the losing this bill, 
though those would probably have been fatal. As 
far R& we can judge, either another session of that 
parliament, or a new one, would have banished 
the favourites, and begun the bill anew, with the 
addition of obliging the grantees to refund all the 
mean profits : many in the House of Lords, that 
in all other things were very firm to the king, 
were for passing this bill, notwithstanding the 
king’s earnestness against it, since they appre- 
hended the ill consequences that were like to follow 
if it was lost.”* When the Ijords sent down their 
amendments to the Commons they rejected them, 
and gave their reasons in a paper which was deli- 
vered at a conference of the two Houses. The 
Jjords then prepared answers to these reasons, and 
in a second conference presented them in writing; 
but the mam^ers for the Commons declined pur- 
suing this course of literary argument, and left the 
bill in the hands of their lordships, who were 
warned on many sides that they must pass it, or 
bring on a perilous crisis. Tlie king became 
sullen upon all this: on the 5th of April he 
told Lord Portland that, if the bill w-as not 
stoppal in the Upper House, he should count all 
as lost; and on the same day he declared that 
he was resolved not to pass the bill, and that 
the only question was, whether he should pro- 
rogue the parliament on the morrow or Monday 
next. Yet, when he coolly reflected upon nil the 
bearings of the case and the danger of further re- 
sistance, he solicited the Lords by a private mes- 
sage to pass the bill ; and the Lords having con- 
sented, not without some pangs, in which their owi 
purses were concerned, he went down to the House, 
and gave the royal assent without a murmur on 
the 11th of April. t But, immediately after jiass- 
ing tlie other bills that were in readiness, lie com- 
manded the Earl of Bridgewater, in the absenec 
of Chancellor Somers, who Avas still sick, to pro- 
rogue the parliament, which was accordingly done 
without a speech.} ; 

• Thi! bishop tuW.s, tlmt. ho wa* ono of those that wore for 
passini; this anil that thu kinc was much illsiilcascd with 
him for it. " i conloss,” says he. " 1 did not at that time approhend 
what iiHustiro lay under many of tins clauaes in the bill, which ap- 
peared aftcrwarils so evidentlv, that the eery tame person* whu drove 
tm the bUl were runeineed of them, and redremd tome of them in acU 
tto missed in eabsctfucnl sessions. If 1 luid understood that mntlur 
rif'ht, and in tiiut‘, 1 hail never |i,'iven my vote for so unjust a bill. I 
only considered it as a lianlshiTi put on the king, many of his grants 
iM'ing thus made void ; some of which had not been mode on good 
and reiuionahle considerations, so that they could hardly he excused, 
much less j iistifiod . I thought the thing was a sort of foree to w hich 
it wemed reasonable to give way at that time, since wo were not fur- 
nished with an «|aBl strength to withstand it : hut when I saw, 
afterwards, what the consequences of this act proved to hr, 1 did 
firmly resolve never to consent again to any tack to a money bill as long 
as I lined." 

t William wrote to Lord Galway ^nvigny, the French Huguenot, ), 
•' You may judge what vexation all their extraordinary iirocewlings 
give mo: and. I assure ^ou, your being deprived of what 1 gave yon 
with so much pleasure is not the least of my griefs. There have 
been so many intrigues in this last sereion, that, without having ixien 
on the snot and well inl'ormed of everything, it cannot lie concei veil. . 
I never had more occasion than at present for persons of your capn- 


, entirely ip Willia . 

t At the vq^ moment the Commons were preparing a resolution, 

‘ P 
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On the 12th of February the celebrated Matthew 
' Prior had written to the Earl of Manchester,-— 
“ To-morrow is the great day when we expect that 
my Lord Chancellor will be fallen upon, though 
God knows what crime he is guilty of but that of 
being a very great man and a wise and upright 
judge. Lord Bellaraont, you will read in the 
Votes, was fallen upon to-day : thus, every day a 
minister, till at last we reach the king.” And on 
the 10th of April, the day before the prorogation, 
the same wit wrote, — “My Lord Chancellor is 
very sick.*** 

Towards the close of the session another attempt 
had been made to couple Somers with Captain 
Kydd ; but a motion for his removal had been 
negatived j and the House satisfied themselves 
with examining copies of the several commissions 
given to Kydd, of his majesty’s warrant for a grant 
of the prizes taken from pirates to the Earl of Bcl- 
lamont and others, of an indenture between his ma- 
jesty and Bellamont ; of a letter from the Lords of 
the Treasury to that governor about sending over 
the property seized in Kydd’s ship; and with 
bringing in a bill for the more effectual suppres- 
sion of piracy ; followed by an address, upon in- 
formation of Kydd being on his way home, that 
he might not be tried, discharged, or pardoned 
until the next session of parliament; and that 
Lord Bellamont might transmit all instructions 
and papers relating to the Said pirate. But, before 
they could hang the pirate. Chancellor Somers w’as 
dismissed, or reluctantly resigned, the great seal, 
— ^thus leaving the cabinet entirely in Tory hands. 
Tlie seals were soon after given, with the title of 
Lord Keeper, to Sir Nathan Wright, an obscure 
Tory serjeant-at-law, — “in whom there was 
nothing equal to the post, much less to him who 
had lately filled it.” William tempted the Whig 
Shrewsbury with an offer of the government of 
Ireland ; but the duke, instead of accepting it, re- 
signed even his office of lord chamberlain, and 
went away into Italy, at a moment when the king 
he had helped to make seemed in danger of being 
unmade. It is said that even Sunderland was 
invited once more — ^but in vain— to take office. 
William’s household was even deserted by my 
Lord Portland, who had ctowu enormously rich, 
and who was anxious to keep what he had got, 
Lord .Jersey was appointed chamberlain, and Lord 
Romney groom of the stole.f 

This year the king did not leave Kensington for 
Loo till the month of July. In Scotland the par- 
liament met on the 21st of May, whqp the excite- 
ment about the business of Darien was at its 
greatest height. In the preceding month of Decem- 
ber the cotmcU of the Darien Company informed 
the Scottish secretary. Lord Seafield, who was at 

*' That an addiew h« made to hU majesty that no mxma notanotive. 
excepttlie Prince ofDeamark, should he admitted to hli mojesty’i 
councils in England or rrelan4-” 

• Prior. Hi&OT of his Own "nme; and Cole’s MSS. In one 
of these letters Prior, who was fond of place, and then a sort 
of under secretary of state, says,—" Upon the main we haTO life 
for six months longer, et o(wt mum alori T 
t Tindal. ; ’ 


court, that they had prevailed on Lord Basil Ha- 
milton to go up to London with an address to his 
majesty in behalf of those Scots who were confined 
at Carthagena; and that they must request the 
secretary to introduce Lord Basil to the king. 
Seafield replied that his majesty did not refuse to 
receive the petition, but could not allow Lord 
Basil Hamilton to be the presenter of it, aa that 
nobleman had not yet owned his majesty’s go- 
vernment. This reply to the council of the com- 
pany was followed up by an official note to the 
privy council of Scotland, stating, that though 
access had been refused to Lord Basil Hamilton, 
his majesty was resolved to demand from the Spa- 
nish court the release of the prisoners at Cartha- 
gena; and that it was his majesty’s intention to 
advance the trade of Scotland, and to allow the 
subjects of that kingdom tlie same liberty of com- 
merce that others enjoyed with the English planta- 
tions. The directors of the company, in a second 
letter to Lord Seafield, expressed their deep regret 
at access to the throne being refused to my Lord 
Basil, who was perfectly versed in the state of 
their affairs, and provided with dmple documents 
concerning them, and who, as far as they had 
heard, had never done anything inconsistent with 
the duty of a loyal and peaceful subject. William, 
however, persevered in his objection ; and when 
liord Basil went up to London without permission, 
and attempted to put a memorial into his hands as 
he passed from his apartment to the council cham- 
ber, and to address him on the important subject, 
he put him back sternly and rcfiised to hear him. 
In the month of March the Marquess of Tweeddale 
presented an address which ran in the name of 
the whole Scottish nation, and which was signed 
by an immense number of persons of all ranks, 
jietitioning for or demanding a speedy session of 
parliament, in order that the Indian and African 
Company of Scotland might be enabled to prose- 
cute their undertaking with greater assurance and 
better success than they had hitherto been able to 
do. It was in consequence of this address that 
the present session was opened sooner than mi- 
nisters had intended ; and it was scarcely opened 
ere a remonstrance was presented from the Darien 
Company, which was followed by petitions and 
addresses from all parts of the kingdom : and 
forthwith a resolution was moved that the colony 
in Darien was a legal and rightful settlement in 
the terras of the act of 1695 ; and that the parlia- 
ment would maintain and support the same. The 
Duke of Queensberry, the king’s commissioner, 
hereupon adjourned tlie parliament for three days, 
but be could do nothing during that short interval 
to moderate that exceeding heat, and at the end of 
the three deys the hjstqtes met, if possible in a 
worse temper than before. Queensbeifiry then 
ventured*to* adjourn them for twenty days more ; 
excusing this extraordinary efenreise of the prenf*- 
gative by affirming that several things had occurred 
which obliged him to conSqh jus majesty. That 
very night the majority of the parliament met in a 
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private houie and drew up an address to tlie king, 
demanding that a stop should be put to this sys- 
tem of adjourning, and diat iheir parliament 
slmuld meet on tlie day to which it was then ad- 
jouihed, to sit as long as might be necessary for 
retkessing the great grievances of the nation. 
William replied to the bearers of this address that 
they should know his intention in Scotland. But 
in the interval the parliament had been again ad- 
journed by proclamation — a measure which gave 
rise to riots and tumults in die city of Edinburgh; 
where many of the members proposed that &cy 
should sit and deliberate in spite of the proclama- 
tion, and make good the doors of their House by 
force of arms if necessary. In the month of July 
Queensberry produced a remarkable and a sooth- 
ing letter from the king, which was published by 
authority. William declared that if it had been 
possible for him to have agreed to die resolution 
offered him by we parliament of Scotland, to assert 
the right of ^e African and Indian Comjiany, he 
would gladly have done it; that he ivas truly 
sorry fur die nation’s loss, and most willing to 
concur in everything that could be reasonably ex- 
pected of him, for aiding and supporting their in- 
terests, and demonstrating his hearty inclination to 
advance, the wealth and prosperity of that ancient 
kingdom : hut he warned them “ to be carefiil 
both of their own preservation and of the honour 
and interest of the government, and not suffer 
themselves to be misled, nor to give advantage to 
enemies and ill-designing persons too ready to 
cutcli hold of any opportunity.”* This declara- 
tion, which, as we are inclined to believe, was ac- 
companied by still more persuasive documents, 
addressed to some of the Scottish leaders, produced 
a very sensible effect ; and when parliament re- 
assembled matters went on with very surprising 
smoothness and moderation. Another angry rc- 
nioiistraiice was presented by tlie Darien Com- 
pany, and another national address was voted; 
but these died down the wind like the last echoes 
of a departing thunder-storm ; the company saw 
that their loss was irretrievable ; and the nation, 
little as it liked William, began to feci the extreme 
difficulty of his situation as king’ of England, 
and king of Scotland, and stadtliolder to the Dutch, 
and to perceive that errors had been committed 
by themselves, and that,, in the faults they com- 
plained of on ffie part of England, the king had 
been the least guilty or malevolent of all. At ffie 
opening of the session he had promised to give 

• " Sone," laya Burnet. *' wote not ill rleaecd to we the kins'n 
uniiin run into an embroilment. . . t Tlie manaKen in the Kneliab 
Houw of Commons, who oimoaed the court, resolved to do nothing 
that should provoke Soottanu, or that should take Roy part of Om 
blame and general discontent that soared that anfion off from the 
It was fhither oiveB out. to raise the national di^st yet 
hiuher, tlwt the opposition the kiu gave to the i^jotcli colony flowed 
neither firotn a rnptrd to the interests of England, nor to the treaticf’ 
rtHk Snaihi bat&ita a care of the Dutch, who, from Curacoa, 
a coasting trade among tlie Spanish plantations with .great odvim- 
WWchrthey aii», ^ Scotch colony. If once settled, wmiljl 
only horn them. TMMe thtiyp were get about that nation witli 
great indushy ; the management was chiefly in the hands of Jsco- 
Wtes ; neither the klttg nor his mlntrters were treated with tlio 
nenciea that are aonetimea observed, even aBer suldecto haw run to 
ams: the heeneit their rage wasi, plainly pointed at. the king 


the royal assent to all such hills as tliey might 
offer him for the better security and utlvauciug of 
the religion, liberty, and commerce of the coun- 
try, and that nothing sliould be wanting on his 
part’to contribute to the happiness of tlie people; 
and if the Scottisli patriots had been so disposetl, 
by giving up tlieir hostility a little earlier, they 
might have procured the blessing of an Habeas 
Corpus Act like that of England. Having con- 
tinued sitting till the 29th of October, the session 
was, by several acts, from time to time adjourned 
to the 28th of January of the following year, 1101. 
When, at the end of January, the question of sup- 
plies came under discussion, they voted, “ That, in 
consideration of their great deliverance by his ma- 
jesty, and that, next under God, their safety and 
happiness depenilcd wholly on tlic preservation of 
his majesty’s person and the security of his go- 
vernment, they would stand by and sujiport both 
his majesty and his government to the utmost of 
their power, and maintain such forces as should 
he requisite for these ends'* And, though it was 
hardly to be expected, after so universal a discon- 
tentment, the Scots gratified his majesty in the 
extreme, by keeping on foot, without reduction 
and without clamuuf, the whole of the land forces 
that existed in the kingdom when the session be- 
gan. Tliis was a striking contrast to the conduct 
of the parliament of England ; but the oppijjients 
of the court easily accounted for the snhscrvience 
of public men in Scotland, by assuming that 
tliey had been bribed and bought by the king. 
At tlie end of the session the Duke of QueensberTv 
received the Order of the Garter — an honour 
rarely bestowed ujxm Scotchmen ; and the Mar- 
quess of Argylc M'us raised to a dukedom. 

The English jiarliament, while they allowed tlie 
land forces to remain as they were the year Ix;- 
fore — ^that is, at 8000 men, — reduced the navy to 
7000 ; and tiiut, too, in spite of a new war in the 
north of Europe amt a treaty entered into by Wil- 
liam to support the party attacked — that youthful 
hero, Charles XII. of Sweden. Burnet says that 
this reduction of the navy was moved for by the 
Tories, and that tlic Whigs readily gave way to it 
“ because the fleet was now in another manage- 
ment.” (That is, the command of the fleet and 
the admiralty had been taken from Lord Orford 
and the Whig dependents of that unworthy Rus- 
sell.) The King of Denmark, Frederick IV., the 
unjust aggressor who hoped to wrench the crown 
of Sweden from the grasp of young Charles, had 
the indiscretion to say publicly, that as the king 
of England ^as fd; variance with his parliament, 
he would be able to do but little in Europe. Wil- 
liam retorted — “ I will make Denmark know I 
am still able to do something.” And, being 
zealously assisted by the States General,* he pre- 

* “ Upon tiM Swade’a demand of the anxiliaiy fleete timt ven; 
utipulated both by tbe kinK and the State*, oiilen were town ibi 
uquijipiiiK them hen. and likewiae in Holland. The kins 
williuK to communicate this deiign to the two Houmw, and try if Die 
llotiM) of Commoiu vronld take upon tlienuelvi!* tlie eaiienre of tlie 
fleet: they were in wi bad a humour, that the king apprchciiuod 
Ulut loue of^em uiight 6i!ulstivottr to put an aflrout ui^on hinii uud 
P 2 t 
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pared a fleet botli' in England and Holland, and 
spoke in the high tone of an arbiter to Denmark 
and the states in confederacy with her, or Russia, 
Poland, and Brandenburg, who had mode an ini- 
quitous contract on purpose to join in a general 
attack upon Sweden. And when these remon- 
strances failed, he, in the month of July, dispatched 
the united squadrons of England and Holland to 
the Sound, under the command of Sir George 
Hooke. The English admiral soon formed a 
junction with the fleet of Sweden ; and then, with 
fifty-two ships of the line in all, he scoured the 
Baltic, drove the Danish fleet into Copenhagen, 
and bombarded that capital, “ but with little 
damage to the place and none to the fleet.” Yet 
this relief was most seasonable to the Swedes, who 
recovered their spirits, drove the Danes and the 
Poles from their frontiers and the towns they were 
besieging, and threatened Denmark with conquest. 
Frederick *IV. now testified his willingness to 
accept the mediation of the maritime powers — 
England and Holland — ^and implored the English 
admiral to desist from further hostilities. But 
Rooke replied, that, though ready to accede to a 
lasting treaty, he had no power to agree to a mere 
truce. In the beginning of August young Charles 
of Sweden landed in person on the Isle of Zet- 
land, and, conjointly with the combined fleets, 
prepared for a regular siege of Copenhagen. This 
struck a terror through all Denmark, and so 
quickened the pens of her diplomatists, that by 
the middle of August a treaty of peace was signed 
at 'fravendahl, a house of the Duke of Holstein, 
without the concurrence of France, and under the 
guarantee of the maritime powers. Peace being 
thus concluded, Charles and his army retired from 
before the Danish capital, and when Rooke had 
seen him and his army safe to Sweden, he sailed 
home. William’s conduct in the whole matter 
was highly applauded; — he had effectually pro- 
tected the young Swede, and yet obliged him to 
accept of reasonable terms of peace. 

But before this peace was concluded]in the North, 
the particulars of the Second Partition Treaty 
relating to Spain and the South were pretty gene- 
rally known.* France, England, and Holland 
had agreed that the Archduke Charles, second son 
of the Emperor Leopold, should be substituted 
for the deceased Prince of Bavaria, to have and 
hold Spain, Spanish Flanders, and her*dependen- 
cies in India, America, &c., or all that had been 
allotted by the First PartitionTreaty to the Bavarian; 
while the other shares of the Spanish inheritance 
were to be divided as before, the dauphin, how- 
ever, to have in addition the duchies ,of Lorraine 
and Bar, and the dispossessed Duke of Ijorraine 
to have in lieu the duchy of Milan. But the em- 

oppoK the sendins a fleet into the Sownd: though otliors adrited 
the venturing on this— for no nation can aalwiiit without alilances 
sacredly obaerved, and this was an ancient one, lately renewed 1^ 
the king ; so that an opposition in such a point must have turned to 
the prejudira of tliose who should move it.”— Siiniet, 

• It was signed in London on tlie 21st of February (0. 8.), or 3rd 
of March (N. 8.). 1700, by the Earls of PorUand and Jersey and 
M.de Tallord; and on the 85th of Mardi (N.8.) M.deBrlo^and 
the plonipotentianoB for the States at the Hague, t 


peror, who still wanted the whole of the succession, 
would not be a party to the treaty. Perhaps he 
was also deterr^ by a fear of the ill consequences 
which might ensue in Spain, and which did 
ensue as soon as the treaty was known there. 
According to one account, the unhappy Charles 
was first informed of this new treaty by Don Ber- 
nardo de Quiros, his ambassador in Holland, 
who, having observed the long and private con- 
ferences going on at Loo between William and 
Count deTallard, suspected their object, and then 
obtained surer information from some deputies of 
the States General, who were parties to the nego- 
tiation; according to another account the first 
hint was -given at Madrid by the Marquis d’llar- 
court, the very adroit agent of King Ijouis, who 
assuredly was never sincere in the treaty ; while 
yet another account declares that it was the Em- 
peror of Germany that first disced this second 
project of partition, with a view tMisown interest, 
and to making himself popular at the Spanish 
court. But let the first discloser be who he will, 
he must have known that the revelation would 
incense and rouse the Spanish nation, and more 
especially the Spanish aristocracy, who held vast 
estates in Sicily, in the kingdom of Naples,' and in 
the other territories to be alienated to France ; and 
who, moreover, had always looked to the vice- 
royalties and commands of those fair regions as 
the best means of making or mending their for- 
tunes. It ap])ears that at first the emperor de- 
rived most benefit from the disclosure, and that he 
became a favourite at the Spanish court when it 
was known that he peremptorily refused (which he 
did at the eleventh hour) to accede to the treaty. 
He was also favoured by the Queen of Spain, 
Charles’s second wife, Maria Ann of Ncuburg, 
daughter of the Elector Palatine, and sister of the 
late empress (Leopold’s third wife). To check 
this latter influence, the queen, who could scarcely 
be said to have had a husband in the sickly 
Charles, received intimation from France that, if 
she abandoned the Austrian interests, she might 
hope, after the demise of her present husband, to 
be united to the dauphin, and so still share the 
Spanish throne. The wretched Charles a second 
time assembled a coimcil of state to deliberate on 
the succession. He still inclined to Austria, but 
the grandees had taken a new turn, and, of twelve, 
ten were of opinion that a Bourbon prince should 
be named. The Count of St. Estevan declared that 
Spain had fallen into such a state of weakness as 
to be unable to defend or protect herself, and that 
nothing but interesting France in her favour 
could save her from that dismemberment to which 
she had been condemned by the maritime powers. 
The dominions of the emperor, he said, were too 
remote, his treasuries too much exhausted, to allow 
him to render any timely assistance; and then the 
House of Austria had no fleefil^ no ports, no naval 
power whatsoever to cover the coasts and the colo- 
nies of Spain from the assaults of England and 
Holland. France had both fleets and money->H)r 
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so it was assumed for the sake of the argument— 
and the grand monarquej who had so recently 
made all Europe tremble, might preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish monarchy if the crown were 
only allowed to descend upon the head of his 
issue. Only two of these degenerate nobles had 
the spirit and good sense to propose that the great 
question which interested every man in the nation 
should be left to the decision of the national 
Cortes, to be assembled forthwith, and allowed to 
determine it according to the known laws and con- 
stitutions of the realm or realms. Such a small 
minority had no influence ; the suggestion was 
scouted as disloyal and dangerous ; and, instead 
of dissembling the Cortes, Charles consulted the 
faculties of law and theology among the professors, 
of which the Marquis d’Harcourt had bought 
in any golden opinions. Tliese faculties decided in 
favour of the Ijtarbon, provided only that due 
means were ad<^d for preventing the crown of 
Spain and the crown of France being worn by 
one and the same individual, which, as the divines 
and jurists argued, was the real and sole spirit and 
meaning of the rmmeiation exacted from the In- 
fanta Maria Theresa when she married Louis 
XIV. But the Austrian blood which flowed in a 
slow current in the veins of King Charles still 
sympathised with its cognate streams, and made 
him still desire that his possessions should fall to 
a prince of the House of Austria. To subdue this 
feeling the partisans of the French and the monks 
and priests alarmed his timid conscience, and 
threatened him with eternal damnation if he vio- 
lated the Tights of the legitimate heir. “ I am 
]»artial to my own family,” said Charles, “ but 
ray salvation is dearer to me than the ties of 
blood.” • And in these difficulties he sent the 
Duke d’Uzeda, one of his household, to consult 
the |mpe, and present to his holiness copies of the 
opinions of the juris-consults and divines of 
Spain. Innocent XII., after deliberating for forty 
diiys with cardinals devoted for the most part to 
France, replied that he entertained no doubt that, 
after his majesty’s demise, the whole Spanish 
monarchy devolved by right of blood on the dau- 
phin ; but that his second son, Philip Duke of 
Anjou, ought to be called to the succession, in 
order to prevent the union of the two crowns of 
France and Spain. “ I am myself,” said the 
pontiff, “ in a situation similar to that of your 
majesty, being on the point of appearing at the 
tribunal of Christ to render an account to my 
Sovereign Pastor of the flock which has been in- 
trusted to my care ; and it is, therefore, my duty 
to give such advice as will not be a matter of re- 
proach to my conscience at the day of doom.”* 
And, in effect, the old pope died shortly after, a few 
weeks before Charles, and just as the great powers 
of Europe were preparing to solve the problem by 
the sword. Still, hdCever, in spite of the solemn 
adjurations addjjpssed to him, the most miserable 
of kings leaned^^towards’ the princes of his own 

i * Cox*, Memoin of tho Kings ol Spain of tlie llouw of Boutbon,* 


blood; and the queen, and the new 'confessor 
whom she had placed about him, in lieu of a monk 
in the French interest who had recently driven 
him .to the verge of madness,* did all they could 
to encourage and strengthen ffiis natural bias. By 
these machinations, military preparations were 
secretly made in Spain ; Austrian troops were in- 
vited into the kingdom; the Duke of Medina 
Celi was dispatched to Naples with orders to ad- 
mit the imperial troops into that kingdom, and 
negotiations were set on foot with tlie Duke of 
Mantua for the recejrtion of an Austrian garrison 
into Ihis capital, in order to overawe the duchy 
of Milan. But every part of this scheme was 
disconcerted ; the emperor had but few troo])s to 
spare, and the Duke of Medina Celi and the Duke 
of Mantua were both in the French interest. At 
the same time the Marc^uis d’Harcourt rode away 
from Madrid to the frontiers of France, whi-re 
Louis had already collected a strong army. Never 
did imagination conceive or the darkest romance 
attempt to picture such intrigues and horrors as 
assailed the miserable Charles, wlio was tom to 
pieces while yet alive by those who wanted his 
inheritance. “ Clamorous disputes were heard 
even in the ante-chamber of the dying numarch. 

• The Cardinal Portoenrrero aiippecded in removing the kiiig'n 
confessor, who Iwlongcd to the Austrian faction, and tlironi'h whom 
the queen held the key to the king’s eonsoicnw, and in sulwtitiitiiiK 
Froylan Diaz, n Uominican friar from Alcala, Then the cnnllnnl. 
Iki! inquisitor-general, and the new roul'iswor, persundod the supiir- 
stitiojis, iml>ecilo Cimrles that nil liis iudis])ositions arose from 
sorcery, and that it w.^s neeesiary he should Isi exoreised, A Uupii' 
chin monk, '* very intelligent and well-pructiscd in mutters of en- 
chantments and in casting out devils,” performed the eonjiirutiou; 
and the king, appalled, became more sick and melunclioly than 
ever. But, ns ho still inclined to Austria, the Krencli faction, the 
cardinal, the inquisitor, nud the IJomiuipan friar, got up a eorre- 

r tdeiice with another Uominican railed A rguelles, wiio resided in 
Asturias, and who was fumed for linving a strong ronimniid over 
demons. In reply to questions put a> him in writing by the inqui- 
sitor and Froyliin Uiiu, Arguelles stated tluit the devil hiul (old him 
tliat th«! king hud been bewitched iii iri7&. when only fourteen ye-irs 
of age, by means of a decoction of dead men's lirains, ndmiiiisUtred 
to him in a cup of ehoeolate. Iiy his own mother, Mary Aiine of 
Austria. And sulmi>quently Arguidles aflirmed that bis majesty liud 
lieen bew'ibdied again on tlie ilUi of September, l(i94, by means of a 
dead Ixwiv and tlie agency of a woman called Maria, residing in the 
Calle Mayor. Hut, licl'ore this selieme could be eomiiUied, Rocii- 
pcTti, the inquisitor-general, died, uiid was„succueded by tlie l)iHlio]i 
of Segovia, who rather inc lined to the Uermun faction, and wlio 
soon satislied the king that an atrocious trick hud been ]ilayud upon 
him. When Uiaz was .attacked by the inquisition for having put 
liis trust in devils, lie tlirew the blame on tlie lute inquisitor, and 
fled to Rome ; but tlie. Spanish ambassador there got possession of 
his person nud sent him back to Sjoun, where he was conflned in tho 
prisons of tlie Holy Oflice till 1704, when he was released nt the in- 
stance or eommaitd of J.oiiis XIV., whose interests he hud been 
serving in getting up devils. Sic.—Fwcetto Crtminai emtra F. Diax, 
us quoted by Mr. Dunlop, Memin of Spain. After the failure of 
this attemjit the Frcuuh faction persuaded tlie starving populace of 
Madrid that the famine was brought uliout by the ministers and 
partisans of Austria. The mob attempted to murder tlie uiinisters, 
destroyed all the tmkere' shops, and, prcsentii^ themselves in front 
of the palace, demanded to see the king. ” liis majesty is asleep,” 
said one of the courtiers. ” He has slept too long alreiuly, and 
must now awake," siiouted the populace : and then Charles, |>alu 
and trembling, was brought to a balcony in the arms of his attend- 
ants, being unable, through fear and sickness, to stand upon his 
own feet. More horrors still remained to swell this most dismal 
of royal histories. Tim king was mrsuadod that the sight and con- 
tact of Uie mouldering remains of his ancestors would be liencHcial to 
his own health, or at least quicken the prayers of tho departed 
in his behalf. And, thus impelled, Charles descended to the suli- 
tcrrancan vaults under the Kscurial, and witnessed the opening of 
tho eoflitis of marble and jasper. The flrst that was unclosed was 
thatof bis mother, whom he nod never greatly loved; but he long 
and earnestly contemplated the remains of his first fair ijucen, Louisa 
ofUrloans, which bore few traces of dissolution, and exhibited a coun- 
tenance scarcely less blooming tlian when alive. At lust ho ruslied 
in horror lirom the spot, exclaiming« “ 1 shall soon be witli her in 
heaven."— ^ 
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Pressed on one side by the French, and impor* 
tuned on the other by the queen and Austrian 
partisansi the debilitated frame of Charles sunk 
under the struggle of contending passions, and a 
crisis in his disorder announced approaching dis- 
solution. With a view still farther to stimulate 
his tender conscience, Portocarrero exposed to him 
his'awfiil situation, on the verge of eternity, and 
persuaded him to receive the spiritual counsel of 
the most pious divines to assist his devotions and 
prepare him to die with resignation. In the midst 
of those lugubrious ceremonies with which the 
Catholic church appals the minds of the dying, 
these divines represented the danger of his soul, 
should he not dispose of his crown by will, and 
entail on his country, by this neglect, the horrors of 
civil war. They held forth the vengeance of an 
offended Deity, if he suffered himself to be swayed 
byl mortal love or hatred, — if he consulted the 
affections of that body which must shortly moulder 
into dust. The Austrians, they urged, were not 
the relations, nor the Bourbons the enemies, of his 
soul ; and it was his duty to conform himself to 
the opinion of the ma,iority of his council, the dis- 
interested advocates of justice, and the organs of 
the national voice.*’* This Portocarrero was a 
man of high birth and station, and of consummate 
address ; and he was, moreover, a prince of the 
Roman church — a cardinal, an archbishop (of 
Toledo), not without hopes of wearing the tiara. 
He had been entirely gained over by the Marquis 
d’Harcourt, and had scrupled at no measures, 
however atrocious, that promised to work upon 
the weak mind of the king, being aided and ar- 
sisted in his diabolical proceedings by the inqui- 
sitor-general Rocaperti : and now, when his victim 
was at the last gasp, w'ith the horrors of hell kept 
before his eyes, this cardinal produced the cele- 
brated last will and testament, appointing Philip, 
Huke of Anjou, universal successor to Uic Spanish 
monarchy. The Austrian faction, who had equally 
pretended that a royal will would be paramount to 
all laws or rights whatsoever, had no just ground 
to complain when the French faction assumed the 
same principle ; hut it completed the monstrosity 
of the business that an imbecile king, terrified out 
of the little wit he had ever had, should be allowed 
to dispose of so many millions of rational beings. 
The secretary, Don Antonio de Ubilla, acted as 
notary ; and the cardinal and Don Manuel Arias 
stood by as the sole witnesses. Terrified, halted, 
coerced, as he was, Charles could hardly be 
brought to put his hand to. the paper ; and, as soon 
as he had signed it, he hurst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, “1 now am nothing.”t He then fell 

< * Coxe, Mfimoin. 

+ "Thi* will WM made the Slid of October, and yet SchonenherK, 
the Jewish rerideat for EoKlukd tad Uollawl at Madrid, was so ill- 
iaformed of what passed at court, that he iaformed liis nosten it 
was done on the Srd. He also infonaed them that the kins 
after, thinkins himieif semethins better, expressed so much indiipM" 
thm asalnst the junto who induced him to take that step, that ha re- 
called the powers he hsd. givea them to act discrsthmally in tbs 
ttigent alhfas of tlie kiuedom, that ho aAsrwaida signed anotlier will, 
kc. But no artide of wit kiwi ked the least foundation; on the 
contrary, he left the administration in the hands of that very junto, 
with Cardinal Portocarrero at their head, with oil the powers neew- 


into a long faint, and was thought to be dead ; 
but he once more opened his eyes to a world ’which 
had been to him a world of sorrow and woe, and 
he lingered between life and death for four weeks. 
The contents of the will were carefully concealed 
from the queen, the Austrian party, and the whole 
of Europe eicept the French emrt, Louis finished 
his preparations, and his effective ally Cardinal 
Portocarrero possessed himself of the great seals of 
the kingdom and of the entire administration of 
Spain — if at such a moment there was anything in 
that distracted country that merited the name of a 
government. At last, on the Ist of November, 
death mercifully removed Charles II., who had 
been a phantom king from the third year of his 
age, and who w'as now only thirty-nine years old. 
Count Harrach, the emperor’s ambassador, who had 
been so poor a match for d’Harcourt, Was watch- 
ing at the door of the cabinet |||pen the council 
was assembled upon the king* death; and so 
obtuse was he, and so thoroughly in the dark as 
to tlic will, that, when the Duke of Abrantes came 
forth with an extended hand and with smiling 
looks, he thought that all had* been decided in 
favoiu* of his master or of his master’s son. The 
Spaniard soon undeceived him by saying — I 
come to take my leave of the house of Austria.” 

As, however disorganised and ill-prepared were 
the allies, a war inevitably hung in suspense in 
case Louis XIV. accepted the will, instead of 
satisfying himself with the portions of the Spanish 
inheritance allotted to his house by the Second 
Partition Treaty, that ambitious sovereign at the 
moment of crisis entertained some doubts and mis- 
givings ; hut these were merely momentary, and 
he dispatched his grandson Philip into Spain, ex- 
claiming as he sent him — “ Now there are no 
longer J^ences.” William, who had retimied to 
England a few days before the death of Charles, 
appears to hove been astonished as much as he 
was irritated by the news of the will and the deci- 
sion of Louis. Writing to the Pensionary Ilein- 
sius, he says, ** I doubt not but this unheard-of 
proceeding of France will surprise you as much as 
it did me. I never relied much on engagements 
with France, hut I must confess I did not think 
they would on this occasion have broken in the 
face of the whole world a solemn treaty, before it 

was well accomplished We must confess 

we are dupes, but, if one’s’ word and faith are not 
to he kept, it is easy to cheat any man. The worst 
is, it brings us into the greatest embarrassment, 
particularly when I consider the constitution of 
affairs here ; for the blindness of the people here 
is incredible. For though this affair is not public, 
yet, it was no sooner said that the King of Spain’s 
will was in favour of the Duke of Anjou, tlian it 
was the general opinion that it was better for 

Miry for preaervinK tha peace and eating hn the openUioiu of go- 
verametu. All the fovonr shown to the queen wai, that her dSWry 
woe enlarged from 800,000 to 400,000 dneata a^r ; bnidee which, 
ehe woi to Imve her choice of the four general govenunents—Flau- 
den, Naplei, Sicily, or tiie Milaneto ; and In caie ahe dhoae to make 
her reaidence in Spain, ahe hod liberty toreaide in which of the prin- 
cipal citiea rtie pleaaed.**->Jfal^. 
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England that France should accept the will than 
fulfil the treaty of partition. I think I ought not 
to conceal this from you, in order that you may he 
informed of the sentiments here, which are con- 
trary to mine ; for I am perfectly persuaded, that, 
if this will be executed, England and the republic 
(of Holland) are in the utmost danger of being 
totally lost or ruined. I will hope that the republic 
understands it thus, and will exert her whole force 
to oppose so great an evil. It is the utmost mor- 
tification to me in this important affair, that I can- 
not act with the vigour which is requisite, and set 
a good example; but the republic must do it; and 
I will engage people here, by a prudent condu(^ 
and by degrees, and without their perceiving it. 
I have provisionally sent orders to my ambassador 
to declare, that 1 hold to the treaty, and that the 
two months the emperor had to declare himself 
are not expired. Before I could take any fiirther 
determination, occurred to me first, in order to 
gain time, which wc have so much need of. I am 
not determined, whether it should be best that the 
emperor should aecede to the treaty, or declare his 
riglit to the whole succession. Possibly acceding 
to the treaty would be best for Holland, but, as 
that is not approved here, the other may perhaps 

be best In case the emperor will take up 

llic matter with vigour, he can, in my opinion, do 
nothing else than make himself master of the 
Milanese immediately, and endeavour to get Naples 
and Sicily to declare for him, and thus try to make 
himself master of Italy; in which the Italian 
princes may perhaps concur. What embarrasses 
me most is the Spanish Netherlands ; for it will 
be very difficult for the Elector of Bavaria to pre- 
vent their declaring in favour of, and acknowledg- 
ing, the Duke of Anjou, in case he receives orders 
from Spain for that purpose, or is pressed by 
France. The troops of the republic in garrison 
there ought to be well upon their guard, and the 
elector can dispose of them and his own troops, so 
that he will have the superiority. The only thing 
I can devise, which the elector can make use of 
for a pretext not to declare himself yet, or obey 
(the orders from Spain), is, the term of two 
months which the emperor has to choose in ; or, 
tliat he cannot quit the government till his debt is 

paid I confess I think vigour is necessary 

on this occasion, and hope it is to be found in the 
republic, in case the emperor will maintain his 
right. If I follpwed my own inclination and 
opinion, I should have sent to all courts to incite 
them to vigour ; but it is not becoming, as I can- 
not set a good example, and I fear doing more 
harm than good, not being able to play any other 
game with these people, than engaging them im- 
perceptibly.”* Three days after writing this 
letter, or on the 19th of November, William again 
addressed the piame personage in a still more 
'ai^ioua tone. It grieves me to the soul,” says 
he, “ to find that, now the aftair grows public 
here, almost every (me rejoices that France has 

* Hardwicke SUt« Fapen. , 


preferred tfie will to the treaty ; insisting, that it 
is more advantageous for England and all Europe; 
merely upon the supposition, that the Duke of 
Anjou, being a child, and to be brought up in 
Spain, will imbibe Spanish maxims, and be go- 
venied by the Spanish council, without any rela- 
tion to France, These are suppositions, which, in 
my opinion, cannot take place; and I fear we 
shall feel the contrary too soon. It is certain, if 
the emperor submits to the will, we can do nothing 
against it ; so that we must know what the em- 
peror does, before we take a positive resolution. 
I think now, 1 can send nobody extraordinary 
thither till I know how the affair will be taken 
up; particularly when I consider the ])re8ent senti- 
ments of people here, which may probably chungc ; 
for there is nothing certain here, nor of long dur- 
ation. I fear the usual tardiness of the court of 
Vienna will not let them come to a speedy resohi- 
tion, which is so necessary in this conjuncture. 
My chief anxiety is to prevent ike Spanish Nelher- 
lands frim failing into Hie hands of France. 
You will easily conceive how this business goes to 
my heart ; for I shall be blamed for having relied 
on engagements with France, having had so much 
experience that they are never hound hy any treaty. 
I wish I may he quit for the blame; hut I have too 
much reason to fear I shall too soon feel the liad 
effects of it.”* The anxiety about the Spanish 
Netherlands was not unfounded; the Elector of 
Bavaria, after accusing the French court of poison- 
ing his son, was now making up matters with 
Louis, and accepting the j)ropo8itiona made ])y 
Cardinal Portocarrero and the rest of that pow- 
erful faction in Spain ; and on the 20th of 
November, the very day after the date of William’s 
last letter, he gave the necessary orders for ])ro- 
claiming the Duke of Anjou at Brussels, which 
wag done with all possible ceremony. t Nor was 
William deceived as to the bad effects : faction laid 
her hand on the whole of the circumstances, and no 
regard was paid to the perplexing difficulties of 
all and every part of the case, no mercy was shown 
b) the king’s double error. It is curious to observe 
that William was blamed for his anxiety almut his 
native country, Hollanrl, and the erection of a pro- 
per barrier to that state ; and that the Partition 
Treaty was condemned as being more prejudicial 
to England than the will, because it would have 
given the French new and most commanding 
situations in the Mediterranean, although the will, 
in effect, gave precisely the same advantages to 
France on that sea, while, in addition to Sicily, 
Najjles, &c., the Duke of Anjou was to hold all the 
Spanish dominions everywhere else. Of two 

* Ilanlwicko State Papers. 

' t In another letter, dated Hampton Court. NoTcmbcr S6, (v. b.') 
William says, " 1 learn tiy the French letters, that the Duke of 
Anjou is declared Kiiw of Spain, and is to set out thither the first of 
next month ; so that the ice is broke ; ami the Elector of Eavaria 
writes, that he has been oblioed to do the same thinx in the Simnish 
Netherlands, and to cause Te Deumlohe sung. These steps make 
the affair so4ifilcaU, that I shudder when I think on it. It will pro- 
bably bealbrtnif^ityot before one knows what Tosolutiontlie inipcriul 
court will have taken; according to which, it now seems, everything 
ought to be regulated. I must confiess, this butincss causes me no 
small chagrin. V^Fiordwicse itate Fapen. 
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evila men generally prefer the less, but this was 
condemning the less and preferring the greater 
eyil. If it were so natural — as the English poli- 
ticians pretended — that England should dread a 
French king in Naples and Sicily, was it not still 
more natural to dread a French king in possession 
of ‘the undivided inheritance of the last of the 
Austrian dynasty of Spain? 

M. de Torcy told William’s ambassador. Lord 
Manchester, that England must resign herself to 
the will, which was so necessary for the good and 
quiet of Europe, and that, if his master attempted 
to annul the will, he would find that he had two 
kingdoms to conquer; — that of Spain, which 
would not submit to the partition, and that of 
France, wliich would not abandon its rights. Wil- 
liam coolly replied, that he should take time to con- 
sult with his allies, stating, however, that he did 
not think any variation could be made from the 
treaty till the emperor’s mind was known. Louis 
dispatched de Tallard, one of the framers of the 
Partition Treaties, to London, to wheedle William 
into some fresh negociations, which would have 
been observed with just as much faith as the late 
treaties. On the other hand, the Emperor Leopold, 
determining not to surrender his pretensions to the 
Spanish crown, sent over Count AVrattialaus as 
ambassador extraordinary, to renew and extend 
the old confederacy, and to keep his majesty of 
England firm to his purpose of opposing the will. 
Soon giving up his hope of deluding William again, 
Louis took the initiative in hostile measures, by 
dislodging, by an unexpected treacherous move- 
ment, the Dutch troops in the barrier fortresses. 
In the mean time Heemskirk, the Dutch minister 
at Paris, had dispatched a memorial representing 
to his most Christian majesty, “ that their High 
Mightinesses did not expect his majesty would have 
taken a resolution so contrary to the late treaty, 
which they believed was to be observed in all 
things by the contracting parties, and to be de- 
parted from by none except by common consent : 
that the time in which the emperor might still 
accede in virtue of the secret article not being yet 
exjured, their High Mightinesses, in conformity 
thereto, had again invited his imperial majesty in 
the most pressing manner to accede : and that for 
these reasons they hoped his most Christian ma- 
jesty, in considering this affair anew, would have 
the goodness to make new reflections upon it, they 
having sent orders to their ambassador to entreat 
his majesty to persist in observing the said Parti- 
tion TVeaty, and every article it contained.” Louis 
amused the Dutch, brought in a Swedish diplo- 
matist to his aid to advocate a friendly meJdiation, 
and declared that it was quite certain, that, as to 
England, the greatest part of the nation dreaded a 
war, and hence would prefer the will to the Parti- 
tion Treaty j and that the king of England would 
find great opposition in his parliament, in case 
he should be disposed to carry things to a 
rupture.* 

• Depeches, &e., de Loujs XIV. ^ 


A. D. 1701. The time was now come for William 
to abide the test of a new parliament. On the 
retreat of the Whigs he had once more placed Lord 
Godolphin at the head of the treasury ; and, to con- 
ciliate still further the Tory party, he made Lord 
Tankerville privy seal. Sir Charles Hedges se- 
cretary of state, and Lord Rochester lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ;* and, at the instance of this new 
cabinet, a new parliament, which turned out of a 
very Tory coraidexion, was called together for the 
6th of February. Littleton, the late'^ig Speaker, 
was persuaded to gratify his majesty at the ex- 
pense of his party, and withdrew from the contest. 
But though the party lost their man they did not 
give up their object ; and it is said that it was 
owing to the ferment on both sides, that the meet- 
ing of the tw'o Houses was prorogued from the 6th 
to the lOth of February. But then the Whig 
nominee, Sir Richard Onslow, was defeated, and 
the adroit Robert Harley, still riilhg in reputation, 
and scheming and plodding on to the highest 
places, was elected Speaker by a majority of 249 
to 125. In the first ])aragraph of his opening 
speech, the king said, “ Our great misfortune in 
the loss of the Duke of Gloucester hath made it 
absolutely necessary that there should he a farther 
provision for the succession to the crown in the 
Protestant line after me and the Princess Anne. 
The happiness of the nation, and the security of 
our religion, which is our chiefest concern, seem 
so much to depend upon this, that I cannot doubt 
but it will meet with a general concuncnce : and 
I earnestly recommend it to your earnest and 
effectual consideration.” The son of the Princess 
Anne and of Prince George of Denmark had in 
fact expired on the 30th of July, the preceding 
year, in the 11th year of his age, and, accord- 
ing to Bishop Burnet, his tutor, his death “ gave 
a great alarm to the whole nation, the Jacobites 
grow'ing insolent upon it, and saying, that now the 
chief difficulty was removed out of the w'ay of the 
Prince of Wales’s succession.” Next to his 
mother Anne, the personage preferred on account 
of her Protestantism for the succession, was the 
Pllectress Sophia of Hanover, grand-daughter of 
James I. This lady, as soon as she heard of the 
unhappy or happy event — ^the death of the young 
duke — proceeded with her daughter, the Electress 
of Brandenburg, to pay a visit to William, who 
was then at Loo. Before starting on this journey 
the Princess Sophia wrote a very curious letter to 
Mr. Stepney, at London, a poet of small dimen- 
sions, but who meddled with politics. After thank- 
ing the poet for a work and a letter, the old lady 
says — “ If I were thirty years younger 1 should 
have sufficient good opinion of my blood and my 
religion, to believe that people might think of me 
in England. But, as there is little likelihood that 

* " Hut his majesty soon found that, in dismissing tlie Whigs, Im- 
canse they could no lonj^er do his busitms in pariUninnt, he h«ldon<' 
enough to disoblige them, but not enough to ggin the Tories ; and so 
met with such treatment from both, as once gave him occasion to say 
in a pet to Ix>id Halifax, that all the dUerenee between the twoTur- 
ties wu, that the Tories would cat his throat in the morning, and the 
Whigs in the afternoon,*’— JtofpA., 
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I should survive’ two persons (King William and 
the Princess Anne) both very much younger, 
though more sickly, than I am, it is to feared 
that my sous will be regarded as strangers; and 
the eldest of them is much more accustomed to 
give himself the airs of a sovereign than the poor 
Prince of Wales, who is too young to profit by the 
example of the king of France, and who would be 
apparently so glad to rec'over what the king his 
father has so inconsiderately lost, that one might 
make of it whatever one would. But prejudice 
does’ everything in England: and, to confine myself 
to what you say, without undertaking to reason by 
letter, I will tell you that my daughter has dragged 
me hither (to Pyrmont), where she has taken the 
waters these three weeks, and that we shall set out 
next Monday to go by Brussels into Holland, 
Avhere we shall have the honour of seeing your 
king. I am ^itlier so philosophic nor so light- 
headed, as you may believe, as not to love this talk 
about a crown, and to make my reflections upon 
the solid judgment you offer me upon that subject. 
But it seems to me tliat in England there are so 
many factions, that one can be secure in nothing. 
This does not prevent me from being greatly 
obliged to those who testify afiection for me and for 
my descendants.”* It appears that the old lady’s 
doubts were removed by her conference with 
William, which, however, did not last long ; for, as 
they were later in arriving than had been expected, 
he only made them one ceremonious visit, and, 
according to the disposition he had previously 
made, he set sail for England the very next day.t 
The two electresses had other business besides the 
English succession ; — ^they wanted William’s con- 
currence and assistance in raising the Elector of 
Brandenburg to the rank of King of Prussia ; and 
subsequently, when framing a new grand alliance 
against France, William gave this assistance. At 
the same time the English Jacobites sent over a 
brother of Lord Preston to St, Germain, to repre- 
sent the succession of the young Prince of Wales 
as certain and inevitable; but James and his queen 
both refiised one of the conditions proposed, which 
was, that the prince should be sent over to be 
educated in England, and thus threw a damp upon 
all those ardent hopes. It is also asserted that the 
Princess Anne proposed “ very clandestinely” 
something of the same sort.t 

• Hardwicke State Papera. 

t On the i6th of Octolier, Mr. Stanhope, who was with the king, 
writea to Lord Mascheitor:— “ Our two Electresses will be here to- 
morrow ; and they any, that ahe of Hanover deaigna for England. If 
■0,'nobody doubta bnt it ia to aolkit for her aon, to recommend him 
to the parliament’a good gracea : but, in order to tliat very end, Umay 
bo ahe would do him more aorvice by ataying at liomc.”— CctoMSA’. 
0$ quoted by Ralph. 

t In two loltera written by Lord Mancheater ftom Paris to Mr. 
v^on, in November and December, 1700, ore theae paaaogea:— 
" Three daya ora Mr. ¥. Oraham, brother to the late Lord Preaton, 
«mo over to St. Qramain’a, and went away post tbU morning to 
Flondera, in order to embark for England in aome of tlioae poata. It 
ia believed that he ia aent over by Sir Charlea Muagrave, and other 
parliament men, with propoaala. In order to get the aucceasion aettled 
njjon the pretended Prince Walea on certain conditiona." '* I can- 
not tell firm whence they have at St. Qermaln'a an apprehenaion tliat 
the pretended ftinee of Walea will beetled away into England with 
hia own conaent} and upon thla they have increoaed his guard; 
wbereaa he hadi Ibrmorly but rix, he has now fourteen, They tliink 
their game so very tare, that thm ii no occasion he should make 
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In continuing his opening speech to parliumcnt, 
William alluded in brief terms to the. great event 
in Spain. “ Tlie death of the late king of Spain,” 
said he, “ with the declaration of his successor to 
that* monarchy, has made so great an alteration iu 
the affairs abroad, that I must desire you very 
maturely to consider their present state; and I 
make no doubt but your resolutions thereupon will 
be such, as shall be most conducing to the interests 
and safety of England, the preservation of the Pro- 
testant religion, and the peace of Europe. These 
things are of such weight, that I have thought 
them moat proper for the consideration of a 7im 
parliament^ in order to have the more immediate 
sense of the kingdom in so great a conjuncture.” 
He reminded them of the deficiencies and public 
debts occasioned by the late war, and yet unpro- 
vided for, and he recommended them to inspect tlie 
condition of the fleet, and see what repairs and 
augmentations might he requisite for “the great 
bulwark of the English nation.” 

In ending his account of the preceding year, 
the Whig Burnet says — “ And now I am come to 
the end of this century, in which there was a black 
appearance of a new and dismal scene. France 
was now in possession of a great empire, for a 
small part of which they had been in wars (broke 
off, indeed, in some intervals) for above two hun- 
dred years, while we in England, who were to 
protect and defend the rest, were, by wretched 
factions and violent animosities, running into a 
feeble and disjointed state : the king’s cold and re- 
served manner, upon so high a provocation, made 
some conclude that he was in secret engagements 
with France, that he was resolved to own the new 
king of Spain, and to engage in no new war : this 
seemed so difterent from liis own inclinations, and 
from all the former parts of his life, that it made 
many conclude that he found himself in an ill 
state of health, the swelling of his legs being much 
increased, and that this might have such eftects on 
his mind as to make him less warm and active, — 
less disposed to involve himself in new troubles, 
and that he might think it too inconsiderate a 
thing to enter on a new war that was not like to 
end soon, when he felt himself in a declining state 
of health.” But the bishop assures us that the 
true secret of this unaccountable behaviour in the 
king was soon discovered in his being obliged to 
bring the Tories into office: and soon a&r he 
proceeds to describe the complexion of this Tory 
cabinet and its Tory parliament. “ As soon as our 
parliament was opened it appeared that the French 
had a great party in it : it is certain great sums 
came over this winter from France : the packet- 
boat came seldom without ten thousand louis d’ors ; 
it brought often more : the nation was filled with 
them; and in six months* time a million of 
guineas were coined out of them. The merchants, 
indeed, said the balance of trade was Uien so much 

such a utOT ; besidea, the chatiging his religion will never te suffered •, 
and Uiey nave lately declared that they would rather see him aeaa. 
-CbleMSS. • , 
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turned to our side, that, whereas we were wont to 
carry over a million of our money in specie, we 
then sent no money to France ; and had, at least, 
half that sum sent over to balance the trade. Yet 
this did not account for that vast flood of French 
gold that was visible amongst us ; and, upon the 
French ambassador’s going away, a very sensible 
alteration was found in the bills of exchange : so 
it was concluded that great remittances were made 
to him, and that these were distributed among 
those who resolved to merit a share in that wealth 
which came over, now so copiously, beyond the 
example of former times.” But here Burnet is 
accused, and apparently convicted, of disingenuous- 
ness and party malice. The French gold, which 
was mixed with Spanish gold, had been brought 
over to England because gold was at a premium 
here, and the louis d’ors fetched sixpence more 
than their current worth. King William, on this 
occasion, consulted that illustrious philosopher. 
Sir Isaac Newton, who knew more of the planet- 
ary system than of the monetary system ; and by 
the philosopher’s advice his majesty, just five days 
before the meeting of parliament, issued a pro- 
clamation to forbid the circulation of “ certain 
pieces of gold of French and Spanish coin called 
louis d’ors or pistoles” — or rather that the said 
French and Spanish coins should not pass as they 
had done, “ at near sixpence more thiln their real 
value.”* This proclamation had the eflect of check- 
ing the influx of foreign gold by destroying the 
freedom of trade in it, which ought to be as free 
as the trade in any other kind of commodity — a 
doctrine in political economy not, however, then 
recognised anywhere. The bishop ought to have 
mentioned the^e circumstances; yet, though tlie 
argument he builds upon them, or at least upon 
the overflow of French gold, falls to tlie ground, 
it may be still doubted whether some of the mer- 
cenary intriguers did not get bribes and promises 
from France, and even whether a part of the gold 
did not come into England in Aat shape. It 
is urged, as an unanswerable argument, that 
former ])recedents go against this supposition ; but 
if Louis sent his gratuities to the patriots in 
Charles II.’s and James II.’s parliaments in bills 
of exchange and not in gold, that is scarcely a rea- 
son why he should not afterwards send gold and 
not bills of exchange, particularly when the price 
of gold was so much higher in England than in 
France. Burnet, still reflecting on the party now 
in power, goes on to say : — “ A design was laid 
in the House of Commons to ojien the session 
with on address to the king, that he woul^ own 
the King of Spain ; the matter was so concerted, 
that they had agreed on the words of the vote^ and 
seemed not to doubt of the concurrence of the 
House f but Mr. Monkton opposed it with great 
heat, and, among other things, said, if that vote 
was carried, he should expect that the next vote 

• Thereat value of the coins was only to Iw fixed by their market- 
able price as gold : Williom and his advisers meant the nominal 
value, or the price put upon them, which was seventeen shiUingi and 
a fraction a-picci^ i 


to be put would be for owning the pretended 
Prince of Wales.” Upon this, Ralph remarks — 
" As to any design . formed to open the session 
with such an address, facts and dates demonstrate, 
to say nothing of the contents of Burnet’s own 
legend, that tlie session was not opened with any 
such debate ; nor, indeed, is any trace of any such 
motionj in relation to the King of Spain, to be 
found in the Journals and he quotes a letter 
from Secretary Vernon to Lord Manchester, dated 
the 20th of February, in which the secretary de- 
clares that he never had seen “ so great a spirit in 
the House of Commons, and such a resolution to 
preserve Holland as well as England.” The 
bisho]), -however, though his language, as usual, is 
deficient in precision, seems to speak rather of 
consultations held by the Tory party among them- 
selves than of any motion actually made in the 
House. On the 14th of February the Commons 
unanimously resolved, nemine contradicenti\ that 
the House would stand by and support his ma- 
jesty and his government, and take sucli effectual 
measures as might best conduce to the interest 
and safety of England, the preservation of the 
Protestant religion, and the peace of Europe. But 
they difiered very materially as to the proper in- 
terpretation to be put upon the words “ peace of 
Europe,” and as to the fittest means of securing 
that great end. Still, however, there w'as a party 
not disinclined to war — a Whig party, that had 
lost the king,, and were yet resolved to recover 
him; who also, perhaps, carried their views be- 
yond thcliniitsof his life, w hich seemed hastening 
to a close. And, of course, this party knew in 
Avhat high and absolute favour Lady Marlborough 
stood with the Princess Anne, w'hat use was to be 
made of her, and how mucluhc’* lord’s heart w as 
set on being a captain-general. Of those who 
looked at the question of peace dr war in a sober 
and a disinterested spirit, the number appears to 
have been exceedingly small : yet some few there 
were at all times, who, from pure motives, pre- 
ferred the chances and changes of a new conti- 
nental war to a submission to the will of the King 
of France. On the lltli of February, three days 
after the' address, William told those who pre- 
sented it that he thanked them for their ready 
concurrence, which he took to be extremely im- 
portant to the honour and safety of England ; that 
he should never propose anything but what was 
for their conmion advantage; and that, having 
this opportunity, he must acquaint them that he 
had just received a memorial from the States- 
General, a translation of which he would leave 
with them. “ As to tlie first part of the memo- 
rial,” said he, “ 1 think it necessary to ask your 
advice ; as to the latter part, 1 desire your assist- 
ance.** 

This memorial, left in the hands of parliament, 
was none other than an intimation from the Stateo- 
General that they had, on the very day that the 
parliament of England met, given up the Partition 
Treaty, to which they were a principal party, 
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submitted to the will of the late King of Spain, 
and declaiied for a negotiation. Their high mighti- 
nesses, who had been hard pressed by Ijouis XIV., 
declared that, having considered their delay in ac- 
knowledging the Duke of Anjou for King of Spain 
was subject to malicious interpretations, as if their 
aim had been only to gain time to put themselves 
into a warlike posture, they now thought them- 
selves obliged to acknowledge him without any 
condition, reserving to themselves to stipulate, in 
the negotiations about to begin, the conditions ne- 
cessary to secure the peace of Europe. They 
assured William that in these negotiations they 
w'erc resolved to do nothing without his majesty’s 
consent and the consent of the other jiowers 
interested ; they therefore prayed him to send to 
his minister at the Hague the necessary instruc- 
tions to act conjointly in the negotiations. “ But,” 
said the document in conclusion, “ as it may ha])pen 
not to be possible to agree with France and Spain 
on reasonable conditions, and that, the nego- 
tiations being interrupted, they (the Dutch) may 
be suddenly attacked by the numerous troops 
which France has ordered to move towards their 
frontiers, their envoy is to represent to his majesty 
the urgent necessity they should have, in so great 
a danger, of the assistance of England, and to de- 
sire him to get the succ^ours stipulated by the 
treaty in readiness, that they may rely on them, if 
occasion required.” * 

The Commons took a day to deliberate ; but, 
on the second day after receiving the memorial 
from the king, they Voted an address, praying that 
he would be pleased to enter into such negotia- 
tions, in concert with the Statcs-Gcneral and other 
potentates, as might most effecttially conduce to the 
mutual safety of these kingdoms and the Stcd.es- 
Genei'al, giving hini at the same time assurances 
of support and assistance in the performance of 
the treaty made with the States in the year 1677. 
This address was presented by the whole House ; 
to whom William replied with hearty thanks for 
their unanimous resolution, &c., and by telling 
them that he would immediately instruct his 
ministers abroad to enter into negotiations for 
attaining the great ends which they desired. 
These proceedings of the Commons are repre- 
sented as having, fully answered all his majesty’s 
desires. “ I hope,” adds Vernon, in the letter 
communicating the vote to the Earl of Manchester, 
“ it will have that good eifect on your side as to 
produce a fair disposition to treat upon reasonable 
terms, that a war may be prevented ; which I see 
we shall not decline, if we are forced into it by 
necessity.”* This was, indeed, more than Wil- 
liam had expected; and though he well knew 
that nothing but a war could prevent the undi- 
vided transfer of the Spanish succession to Louis’s 
grandson, he calmly waited events, and left his 
parliament to take its own course. On the same 
d^iy thfit he communicated the Dutch memorial to 
the Commons he also communicated to both 

* Cole MSS., OB quoted by Hall'll. 


Houses a letter from that desperate Jacobite, Lord 
Melfort, to his brother, the Earl of Perth, urging 
that the present conjuncture ought to be improved 
for tlie benefit of the exiled family, and every ad- 
vantage taken of the animosity then existing at the 
court of France against William. This old and 
hackneyed maker of revolutions and insurrections, 
which had all either come to nothing or ended in the 
ruin of those w'ho engaged in them, was just ns con- 
fident and unscrupulous as ever. He had heard 
fine things at Versailles, and had been admitted to 
a favourable audience by Madame dc Maintenon, 
the very devout mistress of the grand monarque. 
He announccA to his brother that Dmis intended 
to put out this summer a very great fleet, the 
orders being given, the money ready, the stores 
full, and every one concerned active in his station. 
By means of this fleet the miserable old James, 
who was now much more like a monk of La 
Trappe than a king, was to pass over into Ihig- 
land and recover all his crowns. “ There is no 
doubt,” says Mclfdrt, “ but this fleet will be 
ma.ster of the sea for some time, if not for all l.hp 
summer ; because the Dutch dare not stir till the 
English be ready; and thetj have long debates 
yet, before they can be in a condition to act, even 
if they have the will ; and it is a question whether 
they will have it at all. The king never had so 
favourable a conjuncture, if he can only ])er8ua(le 
this king that his aftairs are really in the circum- 
stances they arc in : but there is the diffieutly'* 
[Indeed, l^ouis XIV. had been too often deceived 
already by the insane hojjcs of the Jacobites, ever 
to rely upon them again in the mode projiosed.] 
Melfort w'as quite certain that James and his 
queen had more influence w'ith Louis and with 
Madame de Maintenon, the mistress, than any 
other persons in tlic world; but their majesties 
wanted somebody to make ])lan8 and memorials 
for them, the l)ettcrto convince Louis and Madame 
“ of the easiness of restoring his majc.sty, the 
glory it would bring t«) France, and the wonderful 
advantages to the Catholic religion.” The Jaco- 
bite secretary th(m proccwled to tell his brother 
that this kind of work could never be well done 
by a Protestant minister — meaning thereby Lord 
Middleton, whom he describes as “ lazy in his 
temper, an cneniy to France by inclination, tainted 
with Commonwealth principles, and against the 
king’s returning by any other power than that of 
the people of England, and upon capitulation and 
terms ; one suspected of giving aid to the com- 
pounders, if not worse.” Mr. Caryl, he thought, 
was better qualified, but he must be left to act 
alone ; for, if Middleton was within distance of 
penetrating the affair, the true church of Enghuid 
party, the Catholics, and the Karl of Arran, with 
whom lay “ the best game the king had to play,” 
would never trust him.* 

• The whole of this letter bears a pretty close resemblance In 
manner and spirit to the other original letters of Melfort, publistinl 
by Sir Henry Ellis. Some of the paragraplis of the present cpistlo 
arc sufliciently^striking. For oxamiilo, “ The king cannot but he 
sensible that tile true church of England party. umP tlicir y ineipal 
q 2 
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Upon reading this letter, the House of Com- 
mons, more excited than they ought to have been 
by anything that came from such a quarter, thought 
it incumbent to put the kingdom in a state of 
defence ; authorised the exchequer the very next 
day to borrow 550,000/., at six per cent., for the 
service of the fleet, the guards, and garrisons ; and 
soon after ordered that the seamen of the royal 
navy, who had been reduced during the last par- 
liament to 7000, should be raised to 30,000 for 
the present summer. Tlie Ijords, on their part, 
pledged themselves to defend the Protestant suc- 
cession; but they humbly desired that all the 
treaties that had been made with any prince' or 
state since the late war should be laid before 
them, in order that they might be enabled to give 
the advice which his majesty had asked from 
them in a mature form, and upon full infor- 
mation. They humbly desired his sacred majesty 
to enter into alliances with all those princes and 
states that were willing to unite for the pre- 
servation of the. balance of Europe ; assuring him 
that they would most readily concur in all such 
methods as might effectually conduce to the 
honour and safety of England, and the peace of 
Europe. With'reference to Melfort’s letter, the 
Lords went farther than the Commons ; they pro- 
posed the old and barbarous expedients, of putting 
the laws in execution for removing all Papists 
from London, seizing the arms and horses of the 
Papists and other disaffected persons, and issuing 
search warrants for those arms and provisions of 
war which were described in the intercepted Jetter 
as being in readiness. And, in the end, they 
urged the speedy fitting out of a fleet, for the 
defence of his majesty and the hingdom. When 
the Count de Tallard was taxed with Melfort’s 
letter, and with the design forming in France to 
invade England, he treated, or affected to treat, the 
notion as chimerical, and Melfort as a madman 
and a fool. He assured Mr. Vernon that Melfort 
was banished from the court of king James, and 
had nothing to do in the court of France ; that his 
waiting upon Madame de Maintenon was only to 
get two of his daughters put into the nunnery of 
St. Cyr ; that he had no access to French ministers, 
but was “ spinning cobwebs” of his own: and then 
this ambassador complained loudly of the letter 
being submitted to parliament, and of the jea- 

licadt now tlw bUliop of Norwich, has been lilent for a lonjf time ; 
and their majostieH may rcmcmUir what weight the court of France 
laid upn their joining the king (I mean, tlie non-swearing elergy- 
mon) in caae of a landing : Uieretorc all art* should be used, without 
delay, to get them to enter into a correapondence again; and every 
impediment ought to Iw removed, I luiy, witliout exce^on. And 
though, Botaetimes, it is of hard digcfttion for Bovercigns, who ought 
to bo obeyed without reserv e, to jield to the humour* of *uy ect«, yet 
prudence sliall teach tliem, when they cannot, without injuring their 
ulfain, do what they would, to do what they can, and rumembCT 
the fable of the dog who lo*t the nibHtanee by catching at the 
ahadow. ABBurancea from the non-jurorB-Une Boundot and most 
venerable part of the English church— would be of great uae at thi* 
time to persuade France to undertake this great affair; for, bcBides 
their own example at a landing, and tlunr preaching and writing 
to the people that their religion was in no danger, it is most certain 
they know better than any otlier can do what the church of England, 
in general, would do for the king’s service; and ttiey, being to run 
all the hazard, would be l)etter believed at the French court than 
any otlier, os 1 Jound by experience."— * 


busies and misunderstandings to which it had 
given rise. Vernon replied, that, though a part of 
Melfort’s letter might appear “ notional, and like 
a project of his own,” yet oUier parts of it laid 
down positive facts, such as the fitting out a great 
fleet in France, a fact then known through other 
channels. And here Vernon, adverting to the 
production in the Housess of the intercepted letter, 
took occasion to explain some of the differences 
between constitutional and absolute governments, 
telling the ambassador “ that we could make no 
provision for our safety but in parliament ; and, 
therefore, it was fit that parliament should be 
acquainted with our danger, and that the proofs of 
it should he laid before them : that in France, they 
could dispatch every thing privately dajis le 
cabinet : we had not so ready a way in England ; 
but what we did, must be publicly and dans le 
marcke ; and whoever had suppressed such a 
letter here might justly have expected an accusation 
of treason.” Then de Tallard owned that they 
were indeed fitting out ships in France ; but this, 
he said, they did upon the preparations making in 
Holland, where they were at work night and day, 
Sundays and all, to get out their fleet. At Paris 
the same line of argument was adopted with the 
Earl of Manchester. M. de Torcy told that am- 
bassador that Ijord Melfort had indeed been about 
Versailles, but only for his private aflairs ; that he 
did own he had written a letter to his brother, 
which had lieen lost, hut which did not contain 
what was alleged in the English parliament. De 
Torcy added, that the producing of that letter 
showed a desire of breaking with France, — that it 
was contrived only to frame a design to incense 
the English nation; and he complained of a 
printed paper about a new plot, or conspiracy, of 
France against England, which was cried about 
the streets of London. Manchester replied, that 
he could not in the least doubt but that the 
thoughts in the letter were Ijord Melfort’s thoughts, 
and written by him; at the same time, he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied that the French court was 
far from taking such measures. As to the alleged 
libel crying about the streets of London, he assured 
the French minister that he did not believe it was 
done by order — “ that they printed what they 
pleased in England, though, if the authors were 
discovered, they were liable to be punished.” As 
M. de Torcy more than ‘hinted that the letter 
produced in parliament was a forgery, got up by 
William and his advisers, Manchester took fire, 
and told him that this reflected on the honour of 
his master— that, if he supposed the letter was an 
invention, he did not doubt but that he might 
produce the original. “ In short,” says Manchester, 
“ I am told they take it for granted that we shall 
enter into a war ; and, as I happened to come a 
little- later to Versailles yesterday than usual, the 
whole court had it, that we had declared war.*** 
In the end, Melfort was obliged to own lus letter, 
and was disgraced for having written it: the court 
. „ • Cole MSS. 
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at St. Germain, no doubt by the order of Louis, 
refused him admission, and the court of Versailles 
sent him to the castle of Angers, by a leiire de 
cachet— or\Q of those comi)endium8 of absolutism, 
which the bigot and fool would fain have imposed 
on his own country. 

Meanwhile, negotiations were going on at the 
Hague, between England, Holland, and France, 
Mr. Stanhope acting as William’s plenipotentiary. 
The instructions given to Stanhope were to obtain 
the following conditions 1. That Louis should 
order all his troops out of the Spanish towns in 
the Netherlands within such time as should be 
agreed upon in the treaty, and engage not to send 
any forces into any of those towns or countries. 
2. That no troops, but such as consisted of natural- 
bom subjects of Spain and Germany, should 
continue in the Spanish Netherlands, except 
(pertain troops for the cautionary towns to l)e 
mentioned in the next article. 3. Tliat for the 
better security of king William and the States- 
Gcneral, Neuport and Ostend should be delivered 
up to his majesty, as cautionary towns, and the 
towns of Luxembourg, Namur, and Mons, to the 
States-Gencral, to be kept by their garrisons re- 
spectively, with a proviso, that all this should be 
without prejudice to tlie rights and revenues of the 
crown of Spain. 4. That no towns belonging to 
the Spanish Netherlands, nor any ports whatsoever 
l)clongiug to Spain, should be exchanged with 
France, or in anywise delivered up to the ‘French. 
5. That the subjects of England, &c., should enjoy 
the same liberties and privileges in all parts of the 
S])anish dominions, whether by sea or land, as 
they did at the demise of the late king of Spain, 
and in as ample a manner as the French, or any 
other natron. 6. That the eraireror should be 
invited to join, and that any other princes or states, 
who thought fit to unite for the preservation of the 
])eace of Europe, might be admitted into the treaty. 
7. That the States-General should be desired to 
begin the negociations, if the French ambassador 
would not. And Mr. Stanhope was further com- 
manded by his instructions to hold a free com- 
munication on all matters with the Grand Pen- 
sionary Heinsius, and to desire a reciprocal 
freedom of communication from him, as a matter 
for king William’s service. 

On the 16th of March Mr. Secretary Hedges de- 
livered a written message, signed by the king, to the 
Commons, informing them, that, according to the 
address of their house, Mr. Stanhope had been 
sent to negotiate at the Hague, and that it was his 
majesty’s intention to acquaint them from time to 
time with the state and progress of these ne- 
gotiations. Before this, the Commons liad una- 
nimously resolved, that twelve battalions, part of 
the standing forces now in Ireland, should be 
made up to 10,000 men, and sent to the assistance 
of* the States-General providing, however, (a 
serious .drawback,) that no new levies should be 
made in Ireland, or elsewhere, to supply the place 
of the troops thus drawn out of that kingdom. 


The Lords, who had called for all the treaties that 
had been made since the late war, appointed a com- 
mittee to deliberate upon them, or rather to pass 
sentence of condemnation upon the two partition 
treaties. That old Tory, Nottingham, was in the 
chair, but there were a few Whig lords in the 
committee. The report, when presented by Not- 
tingham, enumerated seven circumstances as de- 
serving of particular reprobation, in the First Treaty 
of Partition. 1. That Naples, Sicily, &c., were to 
have been given to the Dauphin. 2. That the 
emperor was not a party to this treaty. 3. That 
no minister of the States-General met with the 
])lenipotentiaries of England and France, as re- 
quired by the powers, at the making of the treaty 
in liondon. 4. That there were no instructions 
in writing given to our English plenipotentiaries, 
and that, if verbal; orders were given, they were 
given without being considered in the council. 
5. That the said treaty was ratitied without being 
considered in council. G. That the warrant for 
ratification was countersigned by one of the ple- 
nipotentiaries themselves. 7. That the treaty 
had been transacted, signed, and the great seal 
affixed to it in secrecy, and during the sitting of 
parliament. The facts were obvious enough, but 
the court party got up a debate upon every one 
of them. The first article was admitted ; but tlie 
second about the emperor was absolutely negatived 
by a majority of votes. Sixteen of the lords pro- 
tested against the rejection. Tlie third article 
was also thrown out, and again the minority 
protested. The fourth article gave occasion to 
many severe remarks. “ My Lord Portland, 
(almost the sole manager of these jiartition treaties 
after William,) finding himself close pressed in 
this debate, thought it would be a justification to 
him to name some lords of the cabinet council, 
that were present a little before the treaty was 
signed, when a draft of the treaty was read at his 
own lodging: but, those lords remembering like- 
wise their objections made to it at the same time, 
that defence might as well have been spared.”* 
Burnet says more circumstantially, that Portland, 
apprehending danger to himself, obtained the 
king’s leave to communicate the whole matter. 
“ So he told them, that he had not concluded the 
treaty alone, but had, by the king’s order, ac- 
quainted six of his chief ministers with it, who 
were the Earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, 
the Viscount Ijonsdale, the Lords Somers and 
Halifax, and Secretary Vernon : upon which, these 
lords, being likewise freed by the king from the 
oath of secrecy, told the house, that, the Earl of 
Jersey having in the king’s name called them 
together, the treaty was read to them, and that 
they excepted to several things in it, but they 
were told that the king had carried the matter as 
far as was possible^ and that he could obtain no 
better terms: so ,when they were told that no 
alteration could be made, but that everything was 
settled, they gave over insisting on particulars; 

• Dispatch ftom Vemon to Manchester, as (jnote^ by Ralph. 
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they only advised, that the king might not engage 
himself in anything tliat would bring on a new 
war, since the nation had been so luieasy under the 
last. This was carried to the king ; and, a few days 
after that, he told some of them tliat he was made 
acquainted with their exceptions, but, how rea- 
sonable soever they were, he had driven the matter 
as far as he could. The Earl of Pembrotce said 
to the House of Ijords, he had offered the king 
those advices that he thought were most for his 
service, and for the good of the nation ; but that 
he did not think himself bound to give an account 
of that to any other persons. He was not the man 
struck at; so there was nothing said, either against 
him, or the Earls of M arlborough or J ersey. Upon 
this, the debate went on. Some said, this was a 
mockery to ask advice when there was no room 
for it ; it was answered, the king had Jisked the 
advice' of his privy council, and they had given 
it; but that, such/was the royal prerogative, that 
it was still free to him to follow it or not, as he 
saw cause.” The Lords, however, agreed in a 
minute, that, whatever verbal orders or instnic- 
tions might have been given, yet it appeared not 
that the draft of the treaty when perfected had 
been considered at any council when the king was 
present, or that it had been advised or approved 
of by any council, or committee of council.* 

The 6th article, about the ratification, or the 
W'arrant fur H, being countersigned by one of the 
plenipotentiaries, was purposely overlooked by the 
majority, who considered it as being personally 
directed against Lord Jersey. Sub8e(piently the 
committee reported that it appeared there were 
])Owers, dated the 1st of July, to treat with the em- 
peror, the Dutch, and French, for securing peace 
and friendship upon terms must suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the time ; that they were informed 
that some progress had been made in that open 
negotiation ; but afterwards there were new' pow ers 
granted on the 1st of January, to treat wnth the 
French and Dutch on/y; and the treaty for the 
partition was concluded without the emperor. A 
proposal to make this one of the heads of the 
address to his majesty was rejected; and then 
Lord Wharton proposed, “that it appears that the 
French king’s acceptance of the will of the king 
of Spain is a manifest violation of the treaty ; ami 
that we do humbly advise the king that, in all 
future treaties with the French king, his majesty 
proceed with such caution as may carry along with 
it a real security.” And it was resolved by tlie 
majority that this proposition should be one of the 
heads for the address. Here eight of the lords 
protested: — 1. Because it might be construed to 
be an approbation of the treaty, which, as they 
conceived, was not intended by the House. 2. 
Because it w'as impossible to know' the full mean- 
ing and extent of the words real security. When 

• At tliU time, it is to l)0 remcnilxTwl, whiit (loiumonly called 
tlioninncll, or committee of couim-II, more ui-arly resembled wlmt 
wo now call the cabinet, timn wlmt would be nndetstood by a 
MK of the pHv7 council. The cabinet is, in fact, merely a eommittce 
ofthe privy coi^dl. • 


the address, however, came to he drawn up, it 
turned out to be a severe criticism of the who|e of 
the secret negotiations. In it the lords spiritual 
and temporal represented that, having read and 
considered the treaty made by the French king, 
together with the separate and secret articles which 
his majesty had been pleased to communicate to 

them, they, to their great sorrow, found the matter 
thereof to have been of very ill consequence to the 
peace and safety of Europo: “ for, besides the oc- 
casion it may have given to the late king of Spain 
to have made his w'ill in favour of the Duke of 
Anjou, if this treaty bad taken eflcct, the preju- 
dice to your majesty and your subjects, and indeed 
to all Europe, by the addition of Sicily, Naples, 
several ports in the Mediterranean, the province of 
Guipuscoa, and the duchy of Ijorraine, would liave 
been not only very great, hut contrary to the pre- 
tence of the treaty itself, which was to prevent 
any umbrage that might be taken by uniting too 
many states and dominions under one bead.” But 
these critics did not sufficiently reflect on the im- 
portant facts, that, witbont the treaty, it was ap- 
prebended that all those territories, and territories 
often times tlieir importance and a hundred times 
their extent, would be united under one bead ; that 
Louis and tlic emperor claimed each of them the 
whole of the Spanish succession ; and that it was 
almost eipially imperative upon statesmen who 
looked to tlie balance of power, — a system then 
sacrosanct in Europe, — to prevent citlier Louis 
or Leopold from getting possession of that vast 
dominion. The Ijords, in their address, further 
represented, that, from all that they bad been able 
to learn of the progress of this “fatal treaty,” they 
could not find that the verbal orders and instruc- 
tions were ever considered in the council ; and 

then, aiming more esjiecially at the Dutch lord, 
Portland, they besought his majesty for the future 
to require and admit in all matters of importance 
the advice of his natural-born subjects, wliose 
known probity and fortunes might give both Jiis 
majesty and the people a just assurance of their 
fidelity : and, in order thereunto, to constitute a 
council of such persons to whom he might be 
pleased to impart all affairs, both at home and 
abroad, which might any way concern himself 
and his dominions ; “ for,” continued their, lord- 
ships?, “ as interest and natural affection to their 
country will incline them to wish the welfiirc 
and jirosperity of it much more than otlicrs 
who have not such ties upon thern, and as 
their experience and knowledge of their country 
will also render them more capable than strangers 
of advising your majesty in the true interest of 
it ; so we are very confident that, after such 
large and repeated demonstrations of your sub- 
jects’ duty and affections, your majesty cannot 
doubt of their ‘zeal in your service, nor want 
the knowledge of persons fit to be employed*'in 
all your most secret and arduous affairs.” Yet 
these lords must have known that, when Bentinck 
was first brought into the council, William had 
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reasoiiB for suspecting nearly every public man, 
Whig or Tory, and he did want the knowledge of 
persons fit to be employed in offices of trust. The 
opportunity was excellent for making an aphorism 
of the responsibility of ministers ; and, whether 
ordered by the king or not, Chancellor Somers 
and the two others, in the parts they had acted in 
the matter of the treaty and ratification, had sinned 
against the constitution ; but die Lords let the oc- 
casion pass, and in their address said not a word 
to enforce the grand principle of constitutional 
monarchy, which, though then beginning to be 
well understood, was far from being so universally 
acknowledged and reverenced as it now is. Some 
of the Lords pressed to have the address commu- 
nicated to tlie Commons, that they might concur 
in it, or produce a fresh turmoil by criticising ami 
refusing it : this m()tion, however, was overruled ; 
and thercupoji twenty-six lords entered a new ]»ro- 
test. When the new Lord Keeper carried up the 
address he w’as alone, and he found only two or 
three of the lords in waiting at court, “to make 
the show of a House.” Softened as it had been, 
this address was still a jirctty severe reproof ; but 
William merely said, in answer, that it contained 
matter of very great moment, and that he would 
always take care that all treaties he made shoidd 
he for the liononr and safely of England, h’ierce 
and obstinate debates ensued in the Lower House, 
where the great privilege of freedom of speech 
was more freely exercised than had ever been 
known before, Mr. Howe called the PaTtitiou 
Treaty a “ felonious treaty and others main- 
tained that it was not more inicpiitous tliun impo- 
litic. But it was carried that an address of thanks 
should be presented to liis mujcsly for his gracious 
message about the negotiations now in jirogress at 
tlic Hague, and fur his royal intention to acquaint 
the House from time to time with the prognss of 
those negotiations. Yet, in this address, the Com- 
mons strongly censured his past conduct, by telling 
him that mattej’s would have gone much better if 
he had been equally communicative before con- 
cluding the Partition Treaty. 

On the last day of March, Secretary Hedges 
communicated a message from tlie king to both 
Houses, telling them that the negotiations seemed 
to he at an end, by the positive answer the French 
ambassador had given to the States-Gcneral.* The 
Commons, who were called upon for their advice, 
adjourned till the 2nd of April, when, instead of 
an essentially warlike vote, which seems to have 
been half expected from tliein, they resolved una- 
nimously, “ That the humble advice of this House 
be given to his majesty, to desire that his majesty 
will be pleased to carry on the negotiations in 
concert with the States-General, and take such 
measures as may most conduce to security ; and 
that his majesty will pursue the treaty made with 

• French ambaHodor at the Ha||[ne hodilcelarcd to the IVn- 
Binnary that Uie king, hla mueter, had no other anxwer to rctuni to 
the demands madchy the Statos-General of the Unitw! P^o^iuc(■s 
than that he vai reedy to renew and confirm the Treaty of Ityawick, 
it Wng all the accurity the States were to expect.'’ 


the Statcs-Gencral the 3rd of March, 1611 and 
they pledged themselves to enable him to support 
the said treaty. By tliis time the slow court of 
Austria was beginning to be. in motion, and early 
ill April the emperor declared tliat he had indis- 
pensable reasons for pursuing his right to the whtile 
monarchy of Spain ; and he invited the dillercnt 
states and potentates of the empire to join him in 
a league for the general interest of the empire, and 
especially the preservation of tlie Netherlands, &c. 
His im])erial majesty was at peace with tlie Turks ; 
and the army cantoned along the Danube and the 
Dravc might be brought to the Rhine and tlic 
Samhre, where, as he repiescntcd, the English 
and the Dutch ivoiild make their last cllbrt to 
assist him, to he avenged up(m Fiance, and to 
maintain their religion, lilierty, and commerce. 
But at that moment, ns at other crises, the empire 
was “so divided in itself” that no uniform and 
consistent league could he establishcil, and (he 
door seemed barred to the cm])eror from Vienna 
to Dusseldorf, The Elector Palatine was zealous 
for the Fmiperor, hut several of the other princes 
were listening to a project of neutrality artfully 
put forward by France ; the Elector of Cologne 
was receiving money from France, and raising 
5000 men ; and the Elector of Bavaria waa re- 
ceiving grinitcr sums from the same ([iiarlei-, and 
raising 10,000 men.* 

About the middle of April a letter from the 
Duke of Anjou, dated Bnen Iletiro, and Aviitieu 
in the. style of King of Spain, the Indies, &c. &e., 
was received, and read in William’s cabinet coun- 
cil. The Bourbon jirince, or those who wrote for 
him, told his majesty of England, that, since he 
had taken possession of all tlie kingdoms and do- 
minions belonging to him, he eoidd no longin' 
delay giving notice of the same; and, in courtly 
guise, he ofrered a sort of excuse for not having 
notified his uceessiou before, and assured his ma- 
jesty that he desired nothing more than Ids friend- 
ship. According to Burnet, “ the Earl of Roches- 
ter and the rest of the new ministry pressed the 
king to own the king of Spain, and to answer his 
letter; urging that, since, the Dutcli had done it, 
it seemed rcusonahle fhat the king should likewise 
do it; and they ^nevailed at last^ but with much 
difficulty.'^ Whatever was the degree of Wil- 
liam’s reluctance or readiness, he answered the 
letter of “ the most serene and most potent prince, 
brother, and cousin congratulating him on his 
happy arrival in his kingdom of Spain, being 
assured that the ancient friendship and corre- 
spondende betwixt the two crowns should remain 
inviolable, and the advantage and prosperity of all 

• Wf Iwrc seen how thw Klootor of Bav.aria clwrucd tlic French 
kin^ with tukiujt oiT hiD younR wn. On entering; iuto.iilluincc 
with Louis, he, in b manifesto, shifted Oie loul cliargcto the Kuipcrnr 
J.coiiold. “That star,’’ ho said, “which proves llitnl to all who 
form an ohstucle to the greatness of the llmtse of Austria, carried oil 
tills young prince by a slight indisposition, by wliich ho liiid hocn 
oftwi uttBcked, without danger, before lie was destined to wear ihc 
SjMnisli crown.’’— Wisfoire de VAvenement de la Alaison de Uvuibim. 
tnr Tarpe.— Tlie Emperor Leopold, it will be remembered, was tin- 
grandfather of tlie young piince wliom he was thus accused of 
having destroyed. 
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, ^ !je &i* T?here could U no 

’'*tti9Mio!e uie' in queotiomtig Fhil}p*8 titli^ mdeM 
Wordi ftnd.buHets could be tts^ as arguroeitts; 

' Up to this moment it was mot« than dbnWful 
mbtihef the emperor, if be mpd^ ^%ar^ ^1^ 
^'ot be left to carry it on '^itbtrat uiliy asitistiUDoe 
mnn the eibpite; an^ ivbetiher tbeEu^ish pnlla- 
merit would prefer!' a vdsC Con^nfeliM war to the 
alternative of aefinl the erdndi^ttf X^is firtuly 
'established on tine spaniim thfom.^ At this v<^ 
moment the porllameut was pburlAff out the viali 
of its Wrath upon the kite mlg'impistera. Nof 
ettiafied with^eir anmle expoau^ Of b^ Patti* 
tlon Treaties, and i?f tl}emode inwiiich me aecond 
had been executed, they fell upon mat Second Par- 
tition Tresity'^ with fretfti firry. All tha'taembera of 
’ ^eCommouaweTersomnrened to attend the service 
|he House upon pain of incurring its severe 
, diapleMure; and, the House having resolved itself 
’ hito ft committee to consider tlie state of the nation 
ftt^ that Partition Treaty, the, following resolution 
wfts adopted forthwith r*r-*^ThatiWilliam, Earl of 
Portland, by negotiating and cbncfiiding the Treaty 
of Partition, vihich was destructive to the trade of 
this kingdom and dangergus to the peace of 
Europe, was guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanor.” Sir John Levesoii G(mer i^as ordered 
to impeach at the bar of the Lords, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare the articles 
against him. Their next step iivus to call upon 
the liOrds fur the particidars of what had passed 
before them between Lord PoiUand and Mr. 
Vernon, as also f<ir whatever other information 
they had obtained by letters or otherwise. The 
Lords demurred for six days, when the House re- 
solved, without a division, to apply to his majesty, 
by address, for copies of the ^and alliance, of the 
two secret articles, and of the First Partition Treaty, 
together with the powers and instructions granted 
for negotiating the same. On the morrow Mr. 
Vernon, in his master’s name, replied that his 
majesty had given orders for the treaties and 
powers to be laid before the House ; but that there 
were no instauctiens for either of ^ose treaties in 
writing. The next day the' Commons had a con- 
ference with the liords, and BhelHeld, Marquess of 
Normanby, better known by his after-title of Duke 
of Buckingham, and who put himself foremost in 
ttie attack upon Portland, delivered to the managers 
for the Commons two papers in Latin, the one 
dated at Loo, July the Ist, 1699, containing the full 
powers granted to the Earls of Portland and Jersey 
to treat with the ministers of the Emperor, France, 
and the States, for the preservation of peace, but 
withoitt any mention of ftie Spanish ’succession j 
and the other dated at Kensington, January the 
2nd, 1699-1700, containing the like fuU powers to* 
Ae same lords for signing the ^ond Partition 
Treaty. Sheffield also delivered the following 
paper, which had been laid before their lordships 
by Lwd Portland, but not signed by him, when 
they had been questioning him as to his con- 
duct:— “^t the beginning of the summer in the 


year *99, wheti I was in Holland at my counlry- 
nouse, and when the king wfould have me be con- 
cerned in the negotiating of this treaty witlf the 
bmperor, the French king, and the States, being 
very unwilling to meddle with business again, 
IVom which 1 was retired, before I would engage 
myself I advised with % friends in Holmnd, 
bud writ irito Endand to the Secretary Vernon, 
as my. particular mend, whether it was advisable 
for me to engage in any business again? To 
which Mr. Vernon answered, in substance, tliat 
this wouM not engage me but for a little while : 
that, I being upon the place, and generally ac- 
quainted with the foreign ministers, it would he 
easier fojr the king, and properer for me, to ];? 
employed in it than anybody else that must be 
otherwise sent for on purpose.” And Sheffield alsi 
presented a memorandum of the question whicli 
had been put to Portland in the Upper House, 
and his answer to it. It stated that, “ tlie Earl of 
Portland being desired by the Lord Somers, with 
the leave of tlie House, to declaie, if he pleased, 
whether my Lord Somers’ name was mentioned 
in the letter he received from Mr. Secretary Ver- 
non; the Earl of Portland declared that, if he 
had remembeied any such thing in the letter, and 
had not inserted it in the paper which he had de- 
livered to the House, he should have thought he 
liad deceived the House.” Portland was manifestly 
most anxious, even at the increased risk of peril 
to himself, to screen the ex-chancellor ; Imt his 
evident equivocation only tended to drive on the 
impeachmmit, which was presently made to in- 
clude not only Somers, but also the loids Orford 
and Halifax. The Commons gave all the papers 
they had received at the hands of the Marquess of 
Normanby to be translated and referred to a com- 
mittee. Mr. Vernon and Sir Joseph Williamson, 
who had bi^ aknost as deeply concerned as’Port- 
land hinjlw— bdd Williamson much more so 
than Samws, ibr he had actually the Second 
Partition TVeaty, — ^were overlooked, and the whole 
fury of the House was directed against the four 
lords. And, as if they had not maicriald enough 
in the passing an unwarranted commission tOider 
the great seal, they again attempted to couple the 
ex-chancellor with Captain K>dd. If we are to 
believe Burnet, the .most nefarious endeavours 
were made to induce the pirate to inculpate Somers, 
the Earl of Orford, and Halifax. “Their ene- 
mies,” he says, “ tried again what use could be 
made of Kydd’s business, — for he was taken in 
our northern plantations in America, and brought 
over ; he was examined by the House ; but eithei he 
could not lay a probable story together, or rem- 
nants of honesty, raised in him by near prospect 
of death, restrained him : he accused no person of 
having advised or encouraged his turning pirate ; he 
had never talked alone with any of the lords, and 
never at all with Lord Somers ; he said he had no 
orders from them but to pursue his voyage ^amst 
the pirates in Madagascar. All endeavours were 
used to persuade him to accuse the lords : he was 
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assured that, if he did it, he should be preserved ; 
and, if he did not, he should certainly die for Ins 
piracy : yet this could not prevail on him to charge 
them i so he, with some of his crew, were liange^ 
there appearing not so much as a colour to fasten 
any imputation on those lords : yet their enemies 
tried what use could be made of the grant of all 
that Kydd might recover from the pirates, which 
some bold and ignoratit lawyers affirmed to be 
against law. So this matter was for the fourth 
time debated in the House of Commons; and the 
behaviour of those jjeera in it appeared to be so 
innocent, so legal, and, in trutli, so meritorious, 
tliat it was again let fall. The insisting so much 
on it served to convince all people that the ene- 
mies of tlicse lords wanted not inclination, but 
only matter, to charge tlicm, since they made so 
much use of tins ; but so partial was a great part 
of the House that the dropping this was carried 
only hya small majority. When one design failed 
another was set up.” But the other design was 
justifiable and comincndahle in the eyes of the 
constitut ion, which can never wink or cense from 
vigilance without danger ; and, while we detest 
the narrow jiersonal sjiirit in which too many 
jirosecuted that design, we must pause ere we 
censure the princiide involved. Jjord Somers had 
more reason to rely upon his eloipience and in- 
fliie.nee over the House than had the Duke of 
Leeds w hen he had resorted to the same measure : — 
as soon as he heard that the Commons were pre- 
paring to im])eaeh him, he desircil to he heard at 
their bar. An order was made for his admission ; 
and, candles having been first brought in, his 
lordship entered with the ceremonies usual ou 
such occasions. He then stood u]) uncovered, and 
began hi.s defence or a])ology. According to 
the Whig-historian, his speech was triumphant; 
and, if the tpiestion had been then put, he would 
have carried the majority with him : according to 
Lord Dartmouth, w ho detested llic king and hated 
all the Wliigs, it. was a complete failurc.* The 
truth, as usual, lies hetw’ceii these tw^o extremes 
of party. There is one little circumstance omitted 
by Burnet, hut which, as a w'ritcr less friendly 
to the accused lords allows, showed “ that Lord 
Somers, on that great occasion did not dishonour 
the rest of his life,”t AVIicn his lordship 
had done sjieaking, he was asked from the chair 
Avho it Avas informed him that there was a debate 
in the House relating to his lordship. Somers 
replied, “ that he Avas strangely surprised at a 
question that he ne\'er kncAV Avas ])ut to any man 
that came to desire the favour of being heard; 

• " I was in thn Ilonso of Commons durins tl\c wlioli* dchalo : 
vhal till' bishop «iy* of Lord .Sonn-rs mnkin;; nn imiffossion in his 
favour is so far from trni*, tliat I ni'vrr .law that Hougo in so KronI a 
flame as thpy were upon hi.s withdrawing', lli'jiistifli'dhis ]>nttiu” 
thu great seal to a lilaiik so poorly, and insisted that tlie king's 
letter (whieh he produced) Avas a good warrant, wliii-li everylsidy 
knew to he none ; tior did the eonteiits suflieiently justify Itim. if it 
had been any ; ,ind his endeaA'oiiriiig to throw everytiiiug upon the 
king provoked them to such a degree, that he left them in n mucli 
vro^' dispngition to liimself than he found them : and 1 heard many 
of ms best ftiends say they heartily wished he hod never come thi- 
Uwr."— iVote to Burnet. 
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and that, if the question was asked to bring the 
least prejudice to any man in England, he Avould 
not only be content to lie mider the censure of the 
House, hut suffer the worst thing that might befal 
him upon earth, rather than do a dishonourable 
thing.” His lordship then Avithdrew, but came 
back and desired to leave witli the House a letter 
he had received from his majesty, and a copy of 
his answer to the same, saying that he had his 
majesty’s leave for this : and thereupon he retired 
for good.* There is no record of the debate 
Avhicli followed, and not even a list of those who 
took part in it. Upon tlie question being put, 
“ Tha*» Jolin Lord Somers, by advising his ma- 
jesty in the year 1609 to the treaty for dividing 
tlie Spanish monarchy, whereby large territories 
of the King of Spain’s dominions Averc to be de- 
livered up to France, is guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanor,” it was resolved in the affirm- 
ative by 198 against 188. The same question Avas 
afterwards carried Avith relation to the Earl of 
Orford by 193 against 148; and, with reference 
to Ijord Halifax, by 186 against 163. It was 
then resolved that the said lords should be seve- 
rally impeached at the bar of the Upper House. 
And, anticipating the trial, the Commons further 
resolved, by a majority of 162 to 107, that a 
humble address he presented to his majesty to re- 
move John Lord Somers from his eonneil and 
])rc8ence for ever: whieh avrs followed by the like 
motions against Orford, Halifax, and Portland, 
these being carried without a division. But in- 
stantly a counter-address Avas set ou foot in the 
House of Lords, and carried through by a majo- 
rity of twenty. It humbly and earnestly besought 
his majesty to be ])lea8ed not to ])ass any censure 
upon the four lords, until they Averc tried up«>n 
their impeachments, and judgment given accord- 
ing to the usage of ])arliamcnt and the laws yf the 
land. The king received the address, but returned 
no answer, ile Avas surrounded by difficulties 
AA’hich scarcely any human prudence could wholly 
remove. If he jdcased the Lords he must offend 
the Commons, and if he gratified the Commons 
he must incense the Lords. He had recourse to 
an adjournment. When the Houses rc-asserahled, 
other important husiucs.s forced itself upon their 
notice. Secretary Hedges now informed them 
that the Stulcs-Ge’ueral Avere resolved not to take 
any step in the negotiation Avith France without 
his majesty’s full t'oncurrence, and that they re- 
turned his majesty their hearty thanks for the 
provision he was making for their assistance in 
case of an attack from France. The Commons 
voted an additional aid of 3s. in the pound, to be 
made good by a tax laid upon land. They also 
resolved, in a committee of Avays and means, tliat 
the savings Avhich arose from the non-payftient 
of 50,()00L a-year allotted as a dower to King 
Janies’s queen, of 30,000/. a-year fallen in liy the 
death of Catherine, the Avidow of Charles 11. , and 
of 20,000/. a-year more by the death of the Duke 
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of Gloucester, — making in all 100,000/. per 
annum, — might he applied to the public ser- 
vice, without any diminution of the provision ori- 
ginally intended for his majesty. The propo- 
sition was very distasteful to the court, and all 
those in ollice seemed to consider tlic said savings 
as vails of r(»yulty. Many of the temporising 
Whigs, who were seeking various methods of 
recommending themselves to the king and re- 
gaining the places they had lost, sided with minis- 
ters in the debate. The point was carried in 
committee, but not without considerable difficulty. 
When Mr. Conyers reported to the House that he 
Avas directed by the committee to move for leave 
to apply the savings of 100,000/. per annum 
towards the payment of the public debts, the mo- 
tion was carried by a majority of 214 to 169. 
This contest was scarcely over when a message 
from the Lords reminded the House, “ that as 
yet no particular articles hud been exhibited 
against the lords impeached; which, after im- 
peachments had been so long pending, were due 
ill justice to the jicrsons concerned, and agreeable 
to the methods of parliament in such cases.”* 
Tlie Commons replied that the articles against the 
impeached lords were preparing, and in a short 
time would he scut to their lordships’ House. 
For some time people had been complaining out 
of doors of these continual dissensions between 
the two Houses, of the violence of party animo- 
sities, and of the great neglect of the real business 
of the nation. Many of the men most identified 
with the Revolution retained a great influence in 
the country ; and it is believed tliat some of these 
favoured and promoted the famous “ Kentish 
Petition,” which was presented at this critical mo- 
ment. Tills petition was drawn up at a meeting 
of magistrates, grand-jurors, and freeholders at 
Maidstone, and jmt into the bauds of Sir Thomas 
Hales, one of the members for the county, to he 
by him laid before the House of Commons. But 
Hales, finding it was likely to give great offence 
to the House, excused himself; and then Mr. 
Mcr*cdith, the other member for ’the county, un- 
dertook to deliver it. But Meredith w'as cautious, 
and liad his misgivings, and, before bringing up 
the petition to the table, he told the House that 
several of the gentlemen of good quality who had 
signed it were at the door, and quite ready to own 
their signatures. Upon this, an order was given 
that these country gentlemen should be admitted. 
Having severally owned tlie petition and their 
signatures, they were ordered to withdraw ; and 
then the paper was read. After expressing their 
deep concern at the dangerous state of this king- 
dom and of all Europe, the Kentish gentlemen 
saidj that they thought themselves bound in duty 
to lay before the House the consequences, in this 
conjuncture, of their (the Commons’) speedy reso- 
lution and sincere endeavour to answ'er to the 
great trust reposed in them by tlieir country. 
“ And,” they continued, “ in 'regard that, from 
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the experience of all ages, it is manifest no nation 
can be great or happy without union, we hope that 
no pretence w'hatsocver shall be able to create a 
misunderstanding among ourselves, or the least 
distrust of his most sacred majesty, whose great 
actions fur this nation arc writ in the hearts of' his 
subjects, and can never, without the blackest in- 
gratitude, be forgot. We, most humbly implore 
this honourable House to have regard to the voice 
of the peojile, that our religion and safety may be 
effectually ^irovideil for, that your addresses may 
be turned into bills of supply, and that his most 
sacred majesty, whose propitious and unblemished 
reign over us we jiray God long to continue, 
may be enabled powerfully to assist his allies be- 
fore it is too late.” The “ liot-licads” of the 
House were transported with fury. Some, more 
moderate, endeavoured to make iqi matters by 
going out to the petitioners duriug the. debate, luul 
attempting to persuade them to merit clemency 
from the House by certain submissions. But tlic 
Kentish gentlemen would offer iio eoucessiou, de- 
claring that they were of ojiinion that it was their 
right to petition the House according to the statute 
of the 13th of Charles II,, and that, as to the 
matter of the petition, they intended notliing oflen- 
sivc. The Commons then, by a loud majority, 
resolved that the petition was “ scandalous, inso- 
lent, and seditious,” tending to destroy the consti- 
tution, &c., and that the presenters of it should he 
taken into the custody of the serjeant-at-ai ms. A 
rude scuffle ensued, and then the House, on rom- 
])laint of the serjcaul-at-arms, by a majority of 
169 to 93, sent nil the Kentish gentlemen to the 
Gate House. According to Burnet;’ similar peti- 
tions were pre])aring in the city of London and in 
all parts of the kingdom. The gentlemen who 
were sent to jirisnn, where they lay till the proro- 
gation, were, he sajs, “ much visited, and treated 
as confessors.” “ It Avas much questioned,” he. 
adds, “ whether they (the Commons) had really 
an authority to im])ris(m any execjit their oavii 
members, or such as had violated the privilege of 
their House.” The king Avas at last advised to 
interfere to prevent the address from the City; 
and jicrsons Avere sent in his majesty’s name to 
divert the leading men from that design: “yet, 
with all this,” says Burnet, “ it came so near for 
such an address in a common council, that tlie 
lord mayor’s vote turned it for the negative.” 

Another royal message was soon delivered to 
the Commons about the state of affairs abroad ; 
and ill it the difficulties of the Dutch and their 
hopes of immediate assistance from his majesty 
were declared in a manner that betrayed an 
anxiety for an immediate declaration of war. 
And Secretary Hedges, together with this message, 
delivered a letter from the Statc^General to the 
king, in which their high mightinesses drew a 
forcible picture of French aggression and inso- 
lence. They shoAA'ed how Louis, through his ajii- 
hassador extraordinary, the Count d’Avaux, had 
endeavoured to lead them into a separate treaty ; 
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and how they had represented to liis Catholic ma- 
jesty that the security of Holland could not by 
.any means be separated from that of England, — 
that the two nations had a common interest ; and 
that they could and would do nothing without the 
concurrence of his Britannic majesty. “ ITpon the 
report,” they continued, “ Avhich lias hecn made 
to us we have judged that their intent was to sepa- 
rate the interests of England from those of the re- 
public. We look upon them as inseparable ; and, 
as it is a ])lain case that they are so, we could draw 
no other conclusion from this proceeding, but 
that, on the side of France, there was a design to 
end the (conferences, and to consent to none of the 
securities demanded, which arc so necessary to 
the preservation of tlje kingdom, of your majesty, 
and of our republic. We are obligecl to give your 
majesty notice of all this : we protest that, our 
interests being the same with tlwsc of your ma- 
jesty in the negotiation, and inseparable one from 
the other, we sliull not sufler them to be divided 
in any manner.” Their situation, they said, was 
rendered most critical by thus rejecting the insi- 
dious ])ro])osals of France. “ We cannot but re- 
present to your majesty the pressing occasion toe 
have to be assisted. ... It is that which makes 
us desire, with so much earnestness, the execu- 
tion of the treaty which received the approbation 
of the ])arliament, in the year IGTfi, betwixt King 
(diaries II. of glorious memory and this state. 
W\'. ri!j)(!at, noAv, our most earnest instances to 
have (juickly the stijuduted succours, and the 

entire execution of the said treaty We 

will tell you, Sir, in what condition France puts 
itself; and your majesty will judge, by that, 
if our fear, whicli reanimates our demands, be ill 
founded.. France, not content with having taken 
possession of all the jilaces in the Netherlands 
tlial remain to Spain, has thrown into them, and 
causes, actually, every day, formidable forces to 
inarch thither : they (Iraw' a line from the Scheldt, 
near Antwerp, to the Maese. They arc going to 
begin to draw such a line, according to our advices, 
from Antwerp to Ostend. They send a numerous 
artillery into the ])lacesthut are nearest to our fron- 
tiers : they make, with great diligence, many ma- 
gazines in Flanders, in Brabant, in (lueldcrland, 
and at Namur, which they fill up .with all sorts of 
ammunition for wMir and subsistence, besides the 
great stores for forage, which they gather from all 
parts : they build forts under the cannon of our 
places : besides, they hjive wxirked, and work still 
continually, to draw the ])rinces that arc our friends 
from our interests, to make them enter info their 
alliance, or to engage them to a neutrality at least. 
In short, by intrigues and divisions in the empire, 
they make our friends useless, and increase those 
of France. Thus, w’C arc almost surrounded on 
all sides, except on the side of the sea.” Tow'ards 
the close this remarkable letter was still more 
mergetic. “ Our condition,” said they, ” is worse 
than it was during the late war, and worse than 
if we were actually at war; whilst the French 


make forts under the cannon of our strong places, 
and lines along our frontiers, without our being 
able to hinder it, as we might do if we were at war. 
These reasons oblige us to juit ourselves in a state 
of defence, more than if we were actually attacked, 
by overflowing our country, and even cutting our 
d^kes, to secure our frontiers. We arc forced to 
employ these means, and all those we could bear 
in an open wav ; so that our subjects suffer already 
more than they did during the last war. Hitbcrlo 
the winter has served ns as a sort of security : but 
that season is over, and we are at the brink of 
being invaded and overturned every moment, if 
we do not get prompt succour.” Ami, at the same 
time, that nothing might be wanting to make this 
appeal to the I^ngli8ll ])arliamcnt overpowering, 
Secretary Hedges laid before them another letter 
which had been received from Mr. Stanhope, at 
the Hague. That negotiator cx])oscd the iloulile 
dealing of d’Avaux, who, moreover, bad told him, 
that be (Stanhope) could not be admitted to tin; 
conferences, except upon certain inadmissibli' 
terms. Stanlio]»c also confirmed the grounds of 
alarm mentioned by the StaU^s-Chmcrid in their 
letter to the king. “ I find them,” says the am- 
bassador, “ in great apprclicnsion of some sudden 
invasion from the h'rcuch, on aceouut of fresh 
advices from Flanders, of cxtraordiimry motions 
of their troojis then', .... of niorii forces com- 
ing into the country, and transports of ])rodigioiis 
quantities of cannon, mortars, bombs, and ammu- 
nition from several parts towards their frontiers.” 
The C’ommons postponed the consideration of 
these important matters till the next day, anil 
went on tliat afternoon to e.xamine the articles of 
impeachment jirepared in committ(‘e against the 
Earl of Orford. Ami on the following morning, 
before taking up the subject of Hollaml, tlu^y si'iit 
up that irnpcachmenl to the iiords, with a (loimnul 
that the Earl of Orl'ord should be made to give 
siilficieut security to aliide judgmeut. Then tliey 
took his majesty’s message, and th'e ])!i])Crs de- 
livered by tlic secretary into eonsideratiou ; niid, 
after a very full debate, they resolved unauiinously 
that they would efleetually assist his majesty to 
support his allies in maintaining the liberties of 
Europe, and would immediately provide succours 
for the Statos-CSciieral, according to the treaty of 
1677. On the vi^ry day after tliis welcome vote, 
Count Wratislaiis, the imperial envoy, presented a 
mtmiorial to William, setting forth the danger to 
he apprehended from the excessive power of Vranci; 
by its late mi ion with Spain, the injury done to 
the emjieror by that union, and the resolution of 
his im]>erial majesty to vindicate his rights to tlic 
Spanish succession. And, after this preamble, In* 
intimated that his master, the emjieror, l;m;w tlu' 
difficulty and danger of the undertaking; that he 
trusted, however, in the justice of his cause, and 
the assistance of the kings and princes who had 
been parties to the late confederacy against France, 
and among wlioni bis Britannic majesty liad tin- 
principal place ; and then be hinted that the did 
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confederacy or grand alliance, which had been 
virtually dissolved by the peace of Ryswick and 
the two Partition Treaties, was to be held still in 
force, and competent to bind the members of that 
old alliance to furnish fresh succour, &c. On 
the 14th of May, the Jjords voted an address, in 
w'hich they w ent still farther than the Commons. 
They assured his majesty that they were sensible 
of the great and imminent danger of the States 
Genci al, and perfectly agreed with them in believ- 
ing that tlie safety of Holland and that of England 
w'ere so inseparably united, that whatsoever wras 
Tuiti to the one must be fatal to the other : they 
desired his majesty not only to make good all the 
articles of any former treaty with the States 
General, but also to ejitcr into a strict league, 
offensive and defensive, and to invite into it all 
])rinces and states that w'ere concerned iti the pre- 
sent visible danger, arising from the union of 
France and Spain. Nor did they stop here. They 
further desired that his majesty would enter into 
such alliance with the emperor ns he might think 
fit, pursuant to the ends of tin; treaty of 1699, as- 
suring him of their hearty and sincere assistance, 
and of their confident hojie that Almighty God 
would protect him in so righteous a cause, and 
that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of his sub- 
jects, w'ould carry him with honour and success 
through all the difficulties of a just war. Yet, to 
all this, they added an un])alatablc paragraph, 
stating, with sufficient absurdity, that the dangers 
to which William and his allies were nowexp(»sed 
were chiefly owing to fatal counsels — that is, to 
those Whigs who had helped him through the Par- 
tition Treaties. William, us we have seen, had, 
in reply to the complimentary letter from Loui.s’s 
grandson, in a manner acknowledged the young 
Philip as King of Spain, and that too, without the 
concurrence of parliament; hut that act, being 
a])parently considered as a mere matter of form, 
was neither condemned nor noticed by the Lords. 
In reply to their address, the king said, very 
briefly, that he would tiike into consideration their 
desires and proposals, which would be the most 
effectual means to raise the honour of the English 
nation to the reputation it had obtained in any 
former time. 

In spite of the reproof of the Lords, that men 
ought to be tried before the stanij) of reinoba- 
tion were put upon them, the Tory majority in the 
Commons carried an address to the throne for the 
instant removal of Somers, Orford, Halifax, and 
Portlaiid, from his majesty’s counsels, &c., for ever. 
The very next day after this motion, and while the 
Jjords were on their wray to Kensington with 
their last and warlike address, the Commons were 
rut to the bone by a singular A packet 

was put into the hands of the Speaker Harley by 
a poor woman, and this packet was found to con- 
tain a memorial (afterwards entitled the “ Legion 
Memorial”), and a startling letter to the Tory 
Speaker. The letter was in these words : — 

“ Mr. Speaker, — ^The enclosed memorial you 


are charged with, in the behalf of many thousands 
of the goo<l people of England. There is neither 
Popish, Jacobite, seditious, court, or party interest 
concerned in it; but honesty and truth. You are 
commanded by 200,000 Englishmen to deliver it 
to the House of Commons, and to inform them, 
that it is no banter, but serious truth ; and a seri- 
ous regard to it is expected. Nothing but justice 
and their duty is required ; and it is reqjiired by 
them who have both a right to require atul power 
to compel, viz., the people of England. We 
could have come to the House strong enough to 
oblige them to hear us, but Ave have avoided any 
tumults, not desiring to embroil, but to serve, our 
native country. If you refuse to communicate 
it to them, you will find cause in a short time to 
repent it.” 

The memorial, Avhich was signed, “ Our name 
is IjCgioii, and we are many,” is generally believed 
to have been the ])rodiu'tion of that wonderful pen- 
man, Daniel Defoe.^ 'J'hongh, in truth, nothing 
but a satire and a mystification, it had that writer’s 
characteristic thorough reality and earnestness; and, 
like other papers by the same hand, it transported 
the parties addressed into a perfect iiiry and panic. 
The serjeant-at-arms was ordered to go his rounds 
with the mace to summon all members to instant 
attendance; a loud murmur was raised of cjidea- 
vours to excite tumults and sedition ; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draAv up an address 
ti) beseech his majesty to cheek these most 
perilous attempts, and to provide for the public 
peace and security. Mr. llr)we, who had been a 
very loud talker in the sense contrary to that 

• From intonml evidenn* fod porlW'dy com iiici-d thiit Defoe 
was Uie writer. Oldmixon says, dial Defoe liail, iu luslieiiriii}', taken 
to himself the honour of li(*in;{ die iiutlior of the pajiev. It ap]ie;i)-s 
that the Commons lielievid it had lieen >{ol up liy tlie KeiitUli einii- 
missioners, and that one of those uentlenien, who had c■seal)e(l from 
the Hi‘(|9'unt-at-iiiiiis, was eoniiii;;. witli the whole eoniity of Keiitat 
hUhi-el<i. to make his Uireats Kood. Tin* writer urlfiilly made it siis- 
eepliliU- of this liitter intrrprelalinn hy coiiiplainlng in die l.efrinniiitf 
of die Imnithty heliaviuur of die t'ommous, and ilieir eomniiitiii^' to 
ilIrgiU CMnUHly tiw writers ami presenters of petitions, ike. .Se\eral 
of the elanses of the niemoriiil were us severe and eutliii;' as luiniau 
pen could make them : otliers were very eoftent. 'I’ake for example 
the following cliiirges n^'uiusl the Tory niiijority, wliieli now ruled tlii‘ 
House:—'* 7. Volin" tim 'rreuly of I’lirtition fatal to lOurope, iieeaiise 
it "ave so miieli of die Spanish dnmiiiiou to die Kretieli, mid not eon- 
wriiinx yourselves to preA ent their tukinf* possession of it all. 8. I )e- 
sertins the Dutch wlieii the French are at their door.s, till it he almost 
-too l.ate to help tliem, is unjust to oiir treaties, and niikliiiltoourcon- 
I'edcrntps, disiionoiirable to die lJnj{lisl> nation, and shows you very 
nci;liK('’nt of the snfi'ty of Muftland and of oiir Frotestiint net>'li)u>iirs. 
0. Aildrcssiii;' the kiii" to dlspliu'e his friends, upon iiiisi- surmises, 
Imfore the le!;.il trial, or uny artiele jiroveii. is illegal, and inverting 
the law, and makin}; exi*ciitioii (jo lielbre jud;rment, eonlrnry to the 
true sense of the law, wliieli esteems eiery man a Kood man till 
sometliiii" appears to the contrary. 10. Delaying iiroceialiriirs upon 
capital impeachments, to lilnst the re]mtatinu of the persons, witliont 
proving die fiiet, is iU['"nl and oppressive, deslmetive to the lilierty 
of KnjtUshmeu, a delay of justice, and a reproueh to parliaments. 
It. SiinerinK saucy, indecent reproaches upon Iiis inaj(>sty's person to 
Ik! piililiely raaile in your house, partieularly that impudent scandal of 
parliaments, ,Iohn Ilowo, without sliowini; such resentment as you 
ought to do; dm said John Howe saying openly, that his majesty 
marie a felonious treaty to rob his neighbours ; insinuating that the 
Partition Treaty (which was every way ns juiit os blowing up one 
man’s house to save another's) was a combination of the king to rob 
the erown of Spiiin of its due ; this is making a niUingsgato of the 
House, and setting up to bully your sovereign, eoiitrary to the intent 
and meaning of die freedom of speisih, whieli you claim as a right, is 
scamkloiis to imrliamenU, undutifnl and unmannerly, and a reproach 
to the whole uutiiiu. 12. Your Speaker exacting the exorbitant nite'.Af 
lOl. per diem for the votes, and giving tim printer encouragement to 
raise it on the people, by selling them at 4'i. per sheet, is an iUegi)l 
and arbitrary exaction, dishonourable to Ulc House, and burdensome 
to tim people." 
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of the writer of the Legion Memorial ami his 
party, declared in the liouse that he was in danger 
of. his life, and several other Tory members were 
frightened away into the country, believing, as it 
should aj)i)ear, that the “Legion,” which only 
existed in the imagination of Defoe, was really on 
the point of assaulting the parliament. A com- 
mittee was appointed to meet in the Speaker’s 
chamber ; cmj)owercd to send for persons, papers, 
and records, and directed to sit dt die in diem. 
Rut at last the mystiticution became evident, the 
Tories became ashamed of their panic, and no re- 
port was called for ; and the whole affair, which 
must have convulsed the immortal author of 
Robinson (husoe with laughter, was silently let 
fall. While the Commons were yet shaking with 
the panic, the Lords reminded them that, though 
they had sent up their articles against Orford, 
they had as yet exhibited none against Portland, 
Somers, and Halifax. Thus quickened, they drew 
up the impeachment of Somers in a most malig- 
nant spirit; and it was carried up to the Lords on 
the lyih of May. The high crime most insisted 
upon was his share in the Partition Treaty; but, in 
addititm, Somers was charged with having passed 
many great, unreasonable, and exorbitant grants, 
under tlie great seal ; with having promoted and 
procured unreasonable and exorbitant gnuits to 
be made of the late forfeited estates in Ireland, in 
contempt of the advice *)f the House of Commons ; 
with not being content with all the fees, prolits, 
and ])erqui8ites, legally belonging to the grejit seal, 
together with an additional ])ension of 4000L })er 
annum, but having, contrary to his oath, begged 
and procured for his own benefit many great and 
unreasonable grants of manors, lands, tenements, 
rents, hereditaments, and revenues, belonging to 
the crown of England, &c. ; with having alienated 
many quit-rents and otlier rents annexed to Windsor 
(hstle, &c. ; and with having used many extraor- 
dinary methods, delays, and unwarrantable proceed- 
ings in the Court of Chancery, &c. Nor was Cap- 
tain Kydd, though now hanged, forgotten in this 
impeachment, Somers, like Orford, being charged 
with the irregularities of that unlucky adventurer’s 
jiroccedings. On the 24th of May, the ex-lord 
chancellor of England sent his answer to their 
lordships. lie clearly made it aj)pear that the 
obnoxious treaty was the king’s own measure — 
though that, in constitutional strictness, did not 
exonerate him os a minister for what he had done 
in it — and that he had given his opinion freely upon 
the whole business. With regard to enrolling the 
treaty in the Court of Chancery, he urged that it 
was not incumbent on him as. chancellor to see it 
enrolled, a duty which properly belonged to the 
Vrolhonotary. As to the grants which he had 
passed, and which he said he believed w'ere not so 
considerable as those which, in the same number 
of years, had been passed in the times of most of 
his^predecessors, they had been regularly passed 
through the proper offices, and brought such war- 
rants with them as he had thought himself obliged 


to obey. He insisted that he of lumself had 
neither advised nor procured any grants of any 
forfeited estates in Ireland for any person whatso- 
ever; that the pension of 4000L per annum 
which he had received was neither more nor less 
than what had been allowed to several of his pre- 
dexiesBors ; that he had never begged or used any 
means to procure any grant whatsoever for his 
own benefit; that whatever his majesty had given 
him had proceeded from his own bounty, mid as 
an evidence of his gracious sense of his zealous 
endeavours for his majesty’s service, without any 
previous sfdicitation cither by himself or any 
other; that, in the year 1()9L his majesty did in- 
deed grant him the manors of llci gate and Ilowhiy, 
which, however, were far short of the. value sug- 
gested in the impeachment ; that he knew of no 
alienations at VVindsor; that the cominissioii 
granted to Captain Kydd, for taking and bringing 
jjirates to a legal trial, was ai)prchcnded to he ne- 
cessary for the ])reservation of trade and naviga- 
tion; that the i)ersons concerned in the undertak- 
ing fitted out Kydd’s ship at their own expense ; 
that the grant made of all the ships, goods, &c., 
belonging to the pirates, to the said undertakers 
for their suppression, was not without account, — 
being meant as a recompcjise to the said under- 
takers, and not being either ])njutlicial to the sub- 
ject or dishonourable to the king ; and, finally, that, 
if Kydd had faithfully discharged his trust, it 
might have been of great benefit to the jaiblic, 
whereaSy the contrary hacimj proved the case, the 
owners had lost alt their e.ifienses. As for the 
charges of almse of power in the ('hancery Court, 
unfair delays, and irregular ])roceerling.«i, he gave 
to one and all a round denial, sohmni, but short, as 
if he scorned the imputations. The Lords insi.stcd 
that the trial should ])rocced forthwith, and thi' 
impeachments be made good or drop] )ed ; the C’oni- 
mons demanded more time, and inoposed that a 
committee of Houses miglit be nominated to 
consider of the most ])voper ways and methods for 
proceeding against the lords aceu.sed. Tliey com- 
plained, that, being under iiccmsation of high 
crimes, these lords had still been admitted to vote 
in the House, and in their own cases; and, to 
adjust this matter and some, others, they insisted 
on a committee id’ holh Houses, their departure 
from which, they saitl, “ would be giving up the 
rights of the Commons of England, established by 
unquestionable jwecedents and the usage of par- 
liament, and making all impeachment (the greatest 
bulw ark of the laws and liberties of England) im- 
j)racticable fi)r the future.” But the Lords re- 
jected this proposal of a joint committee, and gave 
in their reasons for so doingataconferenc.e,* This 

• Tlii'-sfi reasons wore—" 1. Bi'eauiw they do not find tli.it eier 
siieh u eommittce wan npyKjinted on occasion of impeiiehmi'iits I'm- 
miMlmeauori ; and their lordships thiak tlwmselves oldi){i'd to iio 
extremely cautious in admitliuj' anythin); new in mailers ndatiii),' to 
judicature. 2. 'rinit, altlioujdi a eommitteo of Ihisnatiire was njficcil 
to upon the impcuvhmenty of the Uiirl of Unnhy, aiitl the live Popisli 
lonta for hijjh treason, yet it was upon occasion of several consiilcr- 
ahle quustionH and diflieulties which did then arise; iiml Mn'ir Iniil- 
.shijis do not And, tliat the success in tiint instiiiice as siirli as sliould 
> cncournjp; the pursuing the same metliods a-jain, tlioin'li in tlie 
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led to other angry messages ; but the l^onls ])cr- 
sisted in their resolution of not consenting to a 
joint committee. And at tltis moment the dispute 
was interrupted by tJie king’s going to the House 
of Lords, to give the royal assent to the new Suc- 
cession Bill, which had been carried through both 
Houses, and which was by far the most important 
act of the session. 

According to Roger Coke, a Whig member 
desigued to bring in the bill for fixing the suc- 
cession to the crown in the Protestant house of 
Brunswick, “ which being smoked by the Speaker, 
Sir John Bowles, a Tory, and little better than a 
madman, w'as employed to present it to the House, 
who had so little stomach to it, that it hung there 
above three months before they passed it.” Bishop 
Burnet, who voted on the occasion, says — ^“Sir 
John llowles, who was then disordered in his 
senses, and soon after quite lost them, Avas set on 
by the party (the Tories) to be the first that should 
name the Elcctress Dowager of BrunsAvick, (Sophia, 
grand-daughter of James I.,) Avliich seemed done 
to make it less serious, Avhen moved by such a 
person. He Avas, by the forms of the House, jmt 
in the chair of the committee to Avhom the bill 
was committed. The thing Avas still put off for 
many Aveck8,but, every time that it Avas called for, 
the motion Avaa entertained with coldness, which 
served to heighten the jealousy. The committee 
once or tAvice sat upon it, but all the members ran 
out of the House Avith so much indecency that 
the contrivers seemed ashamed of this management. 
There were seldom fifty or sixty at the committee, 
yet, in conclusion, it ])assed, and Avas sent u]) to the 
Lords, Avhere Ave cxpecitcd great o])i)usiti()U Avould 

be made to it Many of the lords absented 

themselves on design : some little opposition was 
made by the Marquess of Normanby ; ajid four lords 
— the Earls of Huntingdon and Plymouth and the 
Lords Guildford and Jeffreys — j)njle8ted against it. 
Those Avho wished Avell to the act Avere glad to have 
it passed any way, and so would notexaminc the limi- 
tations that were in it.”* But the bearing of these 
limitations to the power of the croAvn was favour- 
able to the liberties of the nation ; and, AvhateA'er 
Avere their motives for urging them, the Tories, 
by some of them at least, umjuestionably ren- 
dered a service to the constitution. The Whig 
historian Avill not of course alhm^ any merit to 

like ciw ; the lords obHervini,', lliat, nUpr mneli time spent .it Hint 
vonimittco, the disputes weru w) fur from heini; there at^uiited, tluit 
they neensioned an nhriipt eoneliisinn of a session of piirliiimcnt.’' 

* Acconliiijr to Hofier I’-okn, Kuruethiiusoiruttempted some amend- 
ments, whieh of eoiiTse would have tweii in favour of the preroKiitive in 
Protestant hands. " Tile liill,” says t'oke, " was sent up so loosi* to 
theI.ordM,thiit tliu late Bishop of. Snlishury (B.urnetJ,flutofthe heiftht 
of his7.eiil for the Protestant surrossion, was standing up to move for 
nmcndnients, when a (;reat many of the young lords, by a very signal 
])rovideiiep, erying out. No amendments! no amendments! it passed 
without any; nud. Dr. Newton, one of tlie masters in ehaneery, 
tieing sent with it down to the ('ommons. where there were not many 
members then sitting, uBer Ids ndmissiou he was asked, what ho 
had brought them ; to wliiirh he answered, Tlie Snceession Bill ; 
then iK'ing further interrogated coneemiug what amendments tlie 
I,ords had made to it, and he replying, None at all, several 
of the members said aloud, The devil take you and yonr iJiU I 
Tliis the late Lord Somers told several gentlemen, and particnlnrly 
to a certain friend of his and mine, from whom I liad it ; and, if I liad 
not known him to be a person of great integrity, 1 should not have 
ventured to insert it'‘~-Jk'tccUon, 


his political enemies: on the contrary, he asserts — 
and the temper and vicAVS of many of the Tory 
party will almost bear him out — that the whole 
proceeding was marked with insincerity, and in- 
tended, by indirect means, to tliroAv the govern- 
ment back into the hands of the exiled family. 
“ Harley,” he says, “ moved that some things 
previous might be considered. He observed that 
the haste the uatiou was in when tlie iircseut 
government AA'as settled had made us go too fust, 
and overlook many securities which might have 
prevented much mischief, and therefore he ho]H‘d 
they would not now fall into tlic same error. 
Nothing pressed them at present; so he moved 
they AA^mild settle some conditions of government, 
as preliminaries, before they should proceed to the. 
nomination of the person^ that so avc niiglil fix 
everything that was AViiutiiig to make our security 

complete Suspicious people thought this aahs 

dune on design to blast the motion, and to oil'er 
such extravagant limitations as should quilc 
change the form of our govenimeut, and render 
the crown titular and jirccarious. The king Avas 
alanncd at it, for almost every jmiticular tliat avus 
jiroposcd implied a rcflcctioii upon him and his ad- 
ministration, chiefly that of not employing strangers, 
nud not going too often out of the kingdom. It 
was proposed that everything shoiiUl be done Avitli 
the advice of the privy council, and every jirivy 
couucilh)r Avas to sign his advice. All men Avho had 
places or pensions Avere to lie made incaiiahle of 
sitting in the House of (.\)inmonB. All this avds 
unacceptable to the king : so, many Avho liarl an ill 
0))iiiion of the design of those avIio Avere now at the 
helm began to conclude that the delays wen* 
affected, mid that these limitations Avere designed 
to raise disputes hetAveenthe two Houses, by Avliich 
the hill might be lost.” As eventually jiassed, 
the Succession Bill enacted that all things relating 
to the Avell governing of the kingdom Avhich are 
properly cognizable in the privy council should be 
transacted there, and all resolutions taken tlicreuiion 
signed by such of the privy council as should 
advise and consent to the same ; that no ])erson 
whatsoever, not a native of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, or 
not born of English parents beyond seas (although 
sudi person were naturalized or made denizen), 
should be capable to be of the privy council, or a 
member of cither House of parliament, or to 
enjoy any place of trust, either civil or military, 
or he capable of any grant of lauds, Icnemciits, 
or liercditanients from the croAAm; that, in case, 
the crown should hereafter come to a foreign 
prince, the nation should not be obliged to engjigc 
in any war for the defence of any dominions 
or territories not belonging to the crown of Eng- 
land ; that m person tu/io should hereafter come 
io the possession of the crown should go out of the 
dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
without consent of parliament ; that whosoever 
should hold the crown should join in communion 
with the clmrch of England, as by law established ; 
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thal 110 jicrsoii having an uffioe under the king, 
or receiving a iicnsion from tlio crown, slionld be 
capable of serving as a mcinber of the House of 
Commons; that the judges’ commissions should 
be made quarndiu se hcnc. gesserinl^ and their 
salaries ascertained and established, but that 
111)011 the address of cither House of parliament, 
it might be lawful to remove them ; that no pardon 
under the great seal should be jileadable to an 
impeachment by the Commons in parliament; 
and, finally, that tlie Princess Sophia, Duchess 
Dow'ager of Hanover, should be declared the next 
in su(;cession to the crown of England, in the 
Protestant line, afler his majesty and the Princess 
Anne, and the heirs of their bodies rcsiiectively ; 
and that the further limitation of the crown should 
be to the said Princess Sophia and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants. The sweeping dis- 
(pialifications alFecting all foreigners whatsoever 
and all servants of the gpvcmrncnt were not only 
unpalatable to AVilliam, but over-jealous, and in 
some respects unwise. But there were politicians 
of the day who Avould have gone much farther in 
their limitations, and, while they paid less respect 
to the rights of lilood, which after all were com- 
promised, would have declared as a broad prin- 
ciple the right of the nation to choose its own 
sovereign. Toland, a jiarty Avriter of some emi- 
nence, published a pamphlet entitled “ Limitation 
for the next Foreign Successor, or New Saxon 
Race;” in which he urged, that, if we had 
made terms Avith the prince and ])rincess (Wil- 
liam and Mary), Avho had both an Jintcc^edent 
title to the crown, avc might very well demand 
further securities from those Avho had no other 
claim but Avliat arose from our own good will ; 
that, having to el(’.ct a succ.essor, the English 
nation might be allowed the same liberty which 
the Spaniards had recently taken in bestoAving 
their croAA'ii, and might choose out of the House of 
Hanover, or that of Brandenburg, which of the sous 
they please«l. And, correctly foreseeing the cir- 
cumstances Avhich happened under the two first 
Georges, he recommended the English parliament to 
consider whether we ought to make any of those 
princes of the House «)f Hanover or -Brandenburg 
kings of England, without previously obliging them 
to renounce their foreign dominions. “ For,” said 
he, “ if oxir croAvn should fall upon either of those 
families, they A\'ill fall under mighty temptations to 
enlarge their dominions beyond sea, in order to make 
the communication betwixt their old and new domi- 
nions more speedy and easy. ITiis the family of Ha- 
nover may attempt, by falling down upon the Elbe 
and the Weiser, and sAA’allow'ing up Hamburgh, 
Bremen, Verden, &c. ; and the House of Bran- 
denburg might do the like, falling down the same 
rivers and the Rhine. All these things, how 
remote and chimerical soever they may seem at 
present, ought to be considered.” These conside- 
rations Avere, liowever, overlooked, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the House of Hanover.* Ungrateful 

• Mr. Crewft, in a letter to Lord Miinchcster, dated Zell, April s, 


and displeasing as it Avas in many particuliirs, 
AVilliam gave the royal assent to this Succession 
Bill Avithout a murmur. The Duchess of Savoy, 
grand-daughter of Charles I., presented a very 
useless .protest against the bill, which, together 
Avith the Order of the Garter for her hushand, Avas 
carried over to the Electress of Hanover by the 
Earl of Mueclcsiield. * 

The dispute betAvecn the Iavo Houses touching 
the impeachment of Somers, Avhich had been 
interrupted a little Avhile by the king’s going to 
the Lords to give his consent to the Succession 
Bill, was reneAved a few days after. Each House 
seemed resolute — the Coniinons in Insisting on a 
joint committee, the Lords in refusing it. In a 
conference. Lord llavcrsham gave great olfencc to 
the Commons, by saying tlial they themselves 
thought the lords impeached innocently. “ And I 
think,” said he, “ the proposition is undeniable, 
for there were several lords in the same crimes, in 
the same fact; there is no distinction, and the 
Commons leave some of these men at the head of 
affairs, near the king’s person, to do any mischief 
they are inclined to, and impeach others, Avhen 
they are all alike guilty, and concerned in the same 
facts.” , The managers for the Commons took this 
to be so great an aspersion on the honour of their 
House, that they thought themselves obliged in 
duty immediately to Avithdraw from the conference. 
And, after the return of their mimagera, the Com- 
mons resolved that John Lord llavcrsham had 
uttered most scandalous reproaches and false e.\- 
pressions highly reflecting upon the honour >ind 
justice of the House of Commons, and tending to 
the making a breach in the good correspomlem^e 
betvs'een the liords and Commons, and to the 
intcmipting the public justice of the nation by 
delaying the proceedings on the impcaclimcnt.s : 
and they sent up Sir Christopher Musgi-avc to 
demand justice upon the offending lord, who, on 
his part, Avould not allow that his words had 
been “ precisely taken.” Then followed other 
messages and remonstrances. The J/)rds inti- 
mated their puriiose of bringing on the trial of 
Lord Somers on the. day they had fixed: the 
Commons refused to attend, and made an order 
that no member of their House should presume to 
appear at the place erected for the pretended trial 
of the liord Somers, under ])nin of their utmost 
displeasure. On ihe day a])pointed the Lords 
adjounied to Westminster Hall, where proclamation 
was made, Jind the impeachment of Lord Somers 
read, as w as also his reply. Then the proclamation 

«ays, ‘'Tlu* Kn-alrcstridioii* to tin) liiuhiiUon of the crnwii in 
tilt' IlouM- ol’ Hauoviir (liiuiablifH the viiliui of it. However, 1 hid 
I'lad the nation has done itself right in the first place, and likewise 

jusliee to this Breat family If your excelleney thinks litU) write 

to her KU-etorul IIi|{hiiess on this occiuion, I will take rare to iireseiit 
it, &r.” This hope of the JJnRlish crown at oneo miplo the House of 
Hanover very jsealous UKainst the French. lutliosnme Icllor t^ressel 
say.s, “ Tlie said eoiirls do all the serviuc they can, lieiii;; perfectly 
well intentiont'd. I'i ve thousand men are alreuoy miirehcd fn)m lienee 
towards Holland; and some other regiments are ordered to Ih‘ in 
readiness. . . . lint theu poor prittcet cannot mahe Irwliwtthout striiw." 
Shortly aOer he lets us know that great rourl began to lie paid to old 
.Sophia, uud that "the good old princess” was worn out hy an- 
swering the letters of forward people utmost unknown to her.— 
Lellert quoted by Balph. And imlecd from tiiis moun tit tliure was a 
sort of £iigiish court iu Hanover, as well us at Gcruuiin. 
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was read a second time, and the lord-keeper de- 
clared that the House was ready to hew evidence. 
No evidence was oflered, — not a menjber of the 
Lower House appeared. The Ijords, “ after these 
formalities,” went hack to their House, and de- 
clared that John Lord Somers was acquitted of the 
articles of impeachment against him exhibited by 
the House of Commons, a^d of all things therein 
contained, and that the said impeachment was 
dismissed. The next day the Commons ordered 
that the impeaching committee should inspect the 
Lords’ journals ; that no member should presume 
to go out of town ; and that all members should at- 
tend the service of the House on the Friday following 
(the 20th June). When that day came, they were 
informed by the Upper House that their lordships 
had aj)pointed the 23d for the trial of the ICarl of 
Orford. More angry messages folhnvcd, and the 
Commons voted that the Lords had refused justice 
to the Commons, upon the imiieaehment of Lord 
Somers, by denying them a committee of both 
Houses, which was desired by the Commons as 
the only method of settling the necessary preli- 
minaries for proceeding to the trial with effect; 
and afterwards by proceeding to a prete/uled trial, 
which could tend only to protect the accused from 
justice by colour of an illegal acquittal, against 
which they solemnly protested, as repugnant to 
the rules of justice, and therefore null and void. 
And they further declared that the Lords, by the 
pretended trial, had endeavoured to overturn the 
right of impeachment lodged in the Commons 
by the ancient constitution, &c., and that all the 
ill consequences which might at this time attend 
the delay of the supplies necessary for preserving 
the public peace, and maintaining the balance of 
Europe, by supporting ovr allies against the 
power of FraneCy were imputable to those wdio, 
to procure an indemnity for their enormous 
crimes, had used their utmost endeavours to 
make a breach between the two Houses. The 
Upper House replied, that the non-appearance 
of the Commons entitled Lord Somers to his 
full acquittal; that their Lordships could infer 
nothing from their still persisting in their de- 
mand fora committee of both Houses, w’hich could 
never be granted, except that they never designed 
to bring any of their impeachments to trial ; and 
that they should proceed with the case of the Earl 
of Orford on the day appointed. The Commons 
passed the same order as they had done with re- 
gard to Somers’s trial : no one appeared in West- 
minster Hall, and Lord Orford was acquitted. On 
the next day the Lords dismissed the charges 
against Portland and Halifax, and so put an end 
to this long and angry business. Tlien, recollecting 
the impeachment which had been brought by the 
Whigs against the Duke of Ijceds in 169.5, and 
which had neither been prosecuted nor discharged, 
they took the opportunity of dismissing it also. 

On the 24th of June the Commons presented a 
liberal money bill, their Speaker telling his majesty 
how gladly they had complied with all his desires, 


having passed the Bill of Succession, with the 
bill for taking away those privileges which might 
have proved oppressive to his subjects ; and having 
given his majesty such supplies as were more than 
ever were given in a time of peace, to enable his 
majesty w’hen abroad to support his allies, procure 
a lasting peace, or preserve the liberties of Europe 
by a necessary war. William gave the royal 
assent to the several bills, and put an end to the 
session in a gracious speech. A week after the 
inorogation he left Hampton Court, and, attended 
by the Earls of Carlisle, Romney, Albemarle, M. 
Overquerque, and others, set sail for Holland, where 
he arrived on the 3rd of July. The battalions 
from Ireland and some new levies from ]2ngland 
arrived in the Low Countries about the same 
time : some Scotch troops had been there many 
W’eeks ; and, as he was accom])anied by a battalion 
of his English guards, William had the ap])ear- 
ance of being again at the head of an army. But 
his health, which had been severely tried by his 
recent vexations and crosses, was visibly giving way; 
and, when on the day after his arrival he took his 
scat in the assembly of the States Gcn6ral,his hag- 
gard a])pcarance seemed to belie the sanguine hopes 
which he held out to his threatened countrymen. 
He told them that he always came with joy into 
his native country, hut witli more joy now than 
ever, because he foresaw' that his presence would 
be necessary for its security. He had been in 
hopes to have ])assed the rest of his days in re- 
pose and ])cacc, but such great alterations had 
taken place in the affairs of Europe, that men 
knew .not how they might end. But, whether 
affairs should be accommodated, or whether they 
must take up arms again, he w'ould still have the 
same zeal, tlic same devotedness to their interests, 
to the maintenance of their liberties and religion, 
and to the common cause of Euro])C. He assured 
them not only of his affection, but of that of the 
whole English nation, — who were ready to assist 
and strongly contribute towards their defence. 
In their reply the States did not forget to acknow- 
ledge their obligations to the English people, and 
they expressed their conviction that they might 
rely on their courage and valour, which had at- 
tained. so high a character in the world.' After 
his business in the Statcs-Gcneral, William, as 
much as his health would permit, passed his time 
in reviewing the. frontier garrisons of Holland ; 
and, having visited Bergem-op-Zoom, Sluys, and 
other places, he returned to the Hague, there to 
leani that the empty form of negotiation w-as at an 
end, and that Louis had recalled his ambassador, 
d’Avaux.* 

On the 7th of September a new treaty of alli- 

* It apjwars tlmt thii States-Genpral were deluded by d'Avaiix’a 
pmfuiwiuuit of moderutioii. and tbiit, for some time. William and - 
MarlltorougU were tlie only penona there that saw clearly in what 
a vacuum the iiei;otiiitinnH at tlie Hujpie would end. r.vi<n aa late 
iia the mouth of August Williniii'a old friend nud prime adviser, tiie 
Pensionary Heinaius, was jMrsuaded that an arrangement might yet 
tw cSectcd, and expresaed tiis hones that l40nis would give satirfac- 
lion to the empror, &c„ rather than inenr the risk of a viKT.— Letter 
from JtfgWtonwf/A to Oodolphiiiy as cited bff Cote, I.tfe of MarlbO' 
rough. 
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jBtyled “The Second Grand Alliance,” was 
at the Hague. Tins treaty provided — 
1; That there should be a perpetual and inviolable 
ffieiidship between the’emperor, the king of Eng- 
land, and the States-General of Holland. 2. That 
the allies could think nothitig more effectual for 
establishing a general peace than the procuring 
satisfaction to the emperor for the Spanish suc- 
cession, and sufficient securities for the dominions 
and trade of the allies, 3. That two months 
should be employed in endeavouring to obtain this 
satisfaction and security by amicable means. 
4. That, failing these means, the allies would 
assist one another with all their force. 5. That 
the confederates would endeavour to re(;over tlie 
Spanish Netherlands, to be a barrier between 
Holland and France; os likewise the duchy of 
Milan, &c., for tlie emperor’s security, and also the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, &c. 6fi That the 
king of England and the States-General might 
seize what lands and cities they could belonging 
to the Spaniards lr\ the Indies, and keep them. 
And in secondary articles it was provided that no 
party should treat of peace or truce separately, 
or without taking fitting security to prevent 
the union of France and Spain, and particu- 
lary the French ])ossessmg the Spanish Indies; 
that, at the making of a peace, care shpuhl 
he taken of the trade of the English and Dutch ; 
and that after such peace there should remain 
a defensive alliaiicc between the several con- 
tracting parties. All kings, pfinces, and states 
that plnscd might enter Into their alliance ; and, 
as tempting money-bargains were made and ether 
advantages ofi'ered by England and Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holstein, and the Palatinate 
soon joined the confederacy. The emperor was 
so poor that he was forced to negotiate with 
Holland fur 500,000 crowns, on the security of his 
quicksilver mines. His imperial majesty, how- 
ever, engaged to furnish 06,000 foot, and 24,000 
horse. William, on his part, agreed xfor 33,000 
foot and 7000 horse ; and the States-General for 
32,000 foot and 20,000 horse. 

But long before these forces were assembled, 
and even several weeks before the treaty was signed 
at the Hague, the war had begun on the side of 
Italy. As the active and able Prince Eugene, who 
continued in the emperor’s service, had advanced 
tO' the passes of the Alps in tlie beginning of the 
summer, an attack was expected and prqiarcd for 
by Marshal Catinat and the Duke of Savoy, who, 
with an army of French, Milanese, and Savoyards, 
posted themselves along the Adige, within the 
Mantuan territory. But Eugene, with 30,000 
men, drove them from that position, forced their 
entrenchments at Carpi, and obliged them to retire 
behind the Mincio with considerable loss. Catinat 
and his Frenchmen had excited the vengeance of 
the jtalian peasantry, who flew to such arms as they 
cdfild procure, massacred their stragglers, and cut 
oljf their supplies. Prince Eugene, on the other 
hand, was favoured by the people, and Jiad a free 
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communication with Austria through tlic valley of 
the Adige and the lyol : and, after some brilliant 
manoeuvres, he drove Catinat and the duke to the 
line of the Oglio. Marshal Villeroy joined Cu- 
tinat with fighting orders, and attacked Eugene 
and the imperialists in their lines ; but he was re- 
pulsed with loss. No other battle took place, and 
at the approach of the rainy season the French 
retired to winter quarters between the Oglio and the 
Adda. Prince Eugene had, however, done great 
service to the CTnjH'.ror and to the cause of the 
nllie? : the French reputation was lowered in Italy, 
the Swiss cantons were prevented from closing 
with the tempting offers made by ]..i)ui8, and tlie 
German princes, who luul feureil the superioi ity of 
France, began to view the mutter from u different 
jioint. The associated circles, w hich had been in- 
duced to declare for g neutrality, recovered spirit 
enough to interjiret their own act in their own way, 
and they allowed -of the inarch of troops to the 
Rliiiic, in spite of the remonstrances and threats of 
French envoys. Nor did the petty German stales 
stop here; soon intimating that they were ready 
fur the most ])art to accept of subsidies from Eng- 
land and Holland. 

While these mixed events were passing, the de- 
throned King James was getting fust out of the 
reach of their effects, and the rumours of them. 
The penances and mortifications to which he sub- 
jeeted himself hastened liis end, and he bad been 
dying all this summer.* On Friday, the 2iul of 
Sqitember, a few days before the conclusion of the 
grand alliance, he was seized with a fiiinting fit in 
the chapel of the palace of St. Germain, lie was 
pretty well the next day, but on Sunday he fell into 
another fit, and lay for some time without life or 
motion, till, his mouth being forced open, lie 
vomited a great quantity of blood. He hud con- 
fessed liimself just before he fell into this lit, hut 
as soon as he recovcreil sense enough lie sent for 
his confessor again, called fur the eucharist, and 

• Aecordinn to Fiitlior Innus. nr whatever other priest it was that 
w rote this rtait of the memoir of his life, James, like tU^ royal jiru- 
phrt David, haviu!{ his sius eoutinunlly liefun; lus eyes,, thoughV of 
nothioK but how to um)eBse (ind’sjn slice, and to «aiil a cthwii secure 
from usnrputiou. " I'liis, indeed, had been (I imiy wiy) his sole urn- 
ploymenl since his return fmni Irelaiirt— for though the corrcspoiid- 
cucii he kmit up, and atlumpts lie made, showed he did not neglert the 
business of his restorntion, yet they proving so many dMappoiutmciits 
and additional mortificalinus, as they tlirnw him still bacK more and 
more in rorcrence to this world, they iulvounvl him in that happy 
career whirli led him to tlie felicity of the next : nud, finding so 
mucli btmeHt in ortler to this by his first joumay to La Trappe, he ro- 
turned tliilher ouec every year till th.at day Wore he died. Tim 
effect tliosc visits had upon him cannot I* better expressed than by 
his own relation ‘ At first It was panly curiosity and a desiri* to 
see whether tlie discourses 1 hndheaid and the relatioiis I had read 
whilst I wa.s ill Knglaiid, of that holy place, oaitie up to my expecta- 
tion, and whetlier the abbot who began tlmt reform deserved all the 
ruinineudalious that were givua him. An old friend of mine, tim 
Marshal de llelfond. carried me tliither, for which, as long us he 
lived, 1 guvo him many, thanks, and by degrees found mysoff (as I 
thought) improved ; lor, till 1 hod beon tbere some time, and liiid 
made a kimf of retreat tor three or tour days at a time (whicli 1 liavo 
continued to do at least onep a year since my coming from Irehiml), 
I found not tliat change which was necessary in myself: it gave mo 
a true sense of the vanity of all worldly greatness, and that uotliiu" 
was to be coveted but tlw Iqvo of God, and to endeavour to Ihe up to 
his law, and to mortify one’s self by all lawful means, and to Im 
sensibh) (at least soch. a miserable croaturn as I, that have lived so 
many years almost in a continual course of sin, till (hxl.uut of his 
infinite mercy, called mo by his chaslisumcul to him) Imw ucrt.-.i.;ii‘.. 
it is to coutume visiting sivU a holy place to gnin .-livngtli, who 
have so much nied of it.’ " ' > 
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rcqiicsted that care sliould he taken that he wanted 
none of the rites of the Catholic church. Then, 
sending for the young Prince of Wales, he con- 
jured him to adhere firmly to the Catholic faith, 
let the consequence he what it might, to be faith- 
ful to his God, respectful and obedient to his mo- 
ther, and ever grateful to the King of France, 
to whom they owed so many obligations. He 
blessed the boy, dismissed him, and cailwl for the 
little j)rinces8. “ He was not content with having 
s})okc to his children ; he made a sort of short ex- 
hortation to almost every one about him, with the 
gr(‘ateBt fervour and piety imaginable, but particu- 
larly to my Lord Middleton and his other IVo- 
testant servants, whom he persuaded to embrace 
the Catholic faith.” As soon ns the sacranicnt 
was brought, he cried out, “ The hajjpy day is 
come at last.” The curate, who was to adminis- 
ter the viaticum, asked him if he believed the real 
and substantial presence of our Saviour’s body in 
the sacrament; and he said “ Yes, T believe it — 
I believe it with my whole heart.” When all the 
offices for the dying were perfijrnied, he declared 
to the confessor that he forgave all his enemies, 
calling upon him to take ])articular notice that he for- 
gave with all his heart the emperor, the Prince of 
Orange, and the Princess Anne, his daughter. On 
the morrow Jjouis went to visit his dying giiest. 
James seemed to rally on the Wednesday; and on 
the next Sunday the French king paid him a second 
visit. But Oil the Monday la; fell into a dizziness, 
and all hopes of recovery vanished away. He 
again called for the sacrament, and again forgave 
his enemies by name. On Tuesday, the 1.3th of 
September, Louis went for a third time to his bed- 
side; and then, it is said, that, the apartment 
being full of iieoplc, his most Christian majesty 
declared that he w'ould take his family into his- 
jirotcction, and would treat his son, the Ihince of 
Wales, in the same manner ns he had treated him, 
and acknowleilge him as king of England.* It is 
addfed that Louis shed tears as he departed from 
this mournful scene, and that, calling the officer 
of the guard that waited upon James, he gave him 
directions to follow and attend the Prince of Wales, 
as soon os the king was dead, and to show him 
the same rcsjiect and honours he had done to the 
king his father. James lingered till the following 
Friday, the 16th of September, and then fepired, 
in the 67th year of his agc.t His body lay ex- 
posed four-and-twenty hours in the midst of priests 
and monks, who sang the office for the dead all 
the night through, and in the morning celebrated 
masses at two altars erected in the room. Ac- 

• Lord Monchfistcr, in a lotU’r to Wmon.thus dencrlbos wlitil Imp- 
prawl upon Jamoit’s death The I’rinee of Wales was immediately 
proclaimed kiii({ of England, liy the title of James 111. I do nut 
hear there waa any other eertmiony thiui tli.it, after lie had taken 
the title of king, those of St. Germain kissed his linnd, iind treated 
him with majesty : after that, the French complimented him, and 
did the like. What was done in the town was in a tumultuous man- 
ner, Iw crying ' Long live James III.l* ” &c,— Cute JtfSS. 

t The memoir adds, that it was aliout tliree in the afternoon when 
he " rendered his pious soul into the hands of his Hodeemer ; Iho 
day of the week amt liour wherein our Saviour died, and on which 
he always practised a particular devotion to obtain a happy death.”^ 


cording to the memoir of his life, he had imlercd 
that his body should be buried in the church of 
the parish where he should chance to die ; that 
his funeral should be undcpciisive like that of a 
private gentleman, and that his only monument 
should he a bare stone with the words, “ Here lies 
King James;” hut his most Christian majesty 
said that this was the only thing he could not 
grant; and so he was embalmed, as royal person- 
ages arc ; and, part of his bowels being carried to 
the parish church of St. Germain, the rest were 
sent to the English college at St. Omer, and the 
brains and fieshy part of the head to the Scotch 
College at Paris, where, at the charge of the Duke 
t)f Perth, “ was erected a fair monument, as a due 
acknowledgment of their sense of being honoured 
with those precious relics.” They left his heart 
ill the convent of Chaliot, the mms of which jilacc 
were his most favourite associates after the monks 
of La Trappe. The body w'as dejiosited in the 
church of the English Benedictine monks in 
Paris, there to remain “ till it should please God to 
dispose the peojile of England to rcjiair, in some 
measure, the injuries they did him in his life, by 
the honours they should think fit to show him 
after his deatli.” With a little, varnish this had 
king made a tolerably good saint. At the time of 
his last sickness and death William was at IjOo, 
sickly and feeble himself, and actually apjirehend- 
ing another attcmjit on his life by one Bosclli, an 
Italian, “ infamous for many nifiian-like exploits,” 
w'ho, after being long confined in the Bastille, was 
liberated at this critical moment, or periiAtcd to 
escape, (ireat pains were taken to circulate a re- 
jiorl, said to he grounded on a consultation of jiliy- 
sicians, that William could not survive more than 
a month. In the eyes of bmis his single life was 
of more imj)ortancc than armies and confederacies ; 
and it was an axiom of the Frcncdi court that, this 
troublesome prince once luit of the way, the (jra7id 
momirque might have his will in Europe. It 
should appear that his Tory ndiiistry had had a 
pernicious cfiect upon William’s health and spirits. 
The hlalanj., drinking, and red-hot Earl of Roches- 
ter, who had in a manner directed and bullied the 
whole cabinet, was particularly ofiensive to him, 
and he Avas afterwards heard to dechire that tlie 
most uneasy part of his life w'as the year in which 
that nobleman had been in the ascendancy. He 
still consulted Sunderland, who was wise enough 
to remain in his quiet retreat at Althorp, watching 
the course of events, and feeling anxious only about 
those things w’hich might benefit or injure him- 
self personally. His wife. Lady Sunderland, had 
contracted a romantic kind of friendship with the 
impwious but fascinating Lady Marlborough ; and 
in the preceding month of January his eldest son, 
Jjord Spencer, had married Lady Anne Churchill, 
Marllmroiigh’s second daughter, upon whose pro- 
geny the ducal title eventually devolved. Althoygh 
William had reinstated that fortunate soldier, he 
still distrusted him ; hut Marlborough had of late 
rendered good services in the House of Lords, and 
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through these aud the good offices of Sunderland 
and others, the king overcame his repugnance, anti 
not only entrusted him with the command of the 
English forces now in the Netherlands, but also 
employed him as his chief negotiator with foreign 
powers.* Marlborough had accompanied him 
abroad, and, though he still professed himself a 
Tory, lost no opportunity of abusing his party for 
not going more energetically into the war. In the 
month of September William wrote from Loo to 
Lord Sunderland, earnestly desiring to know from 
him in what condition things were in England, 
what people said, and what advice his lordship 
■would give, lie told him also that he feared that, 
if he should quit the Tories he then enqdoycd, 
and the Whigs should not be able to serve him, 
he should have no resource left. Writing in 
the third person, William says—and these ])as- 
sages with many others prove his liigh notion of 
Sunderland’s sagacity and thorough knowledge of 
])artiea — “ This inclines him to try iigain what 
the present ministers and their ])arty will do, with 
a resolution to change upon the first occasion they 
shall give. lie is undetermined whether he 
shall cal] a new parliament; the Tories giving 
him great hopes and making him great promises. 
He is advised to offer an act of grace at the meet- 
ing of the parliament, as a means of reconciling 
matters, f/port ihe whole , he earnestly desires 
you will give your (f inion, and as soon as pos- 
sihlr.”ii * Sunderland’s answer was remarkable: 
there was a point and a cutting sarcasm in nearly 
every word of it. “ Everjthing here,” said he, 
“ is much as when you left England ; only the 
ministry grows more hated every day, and more 
exposed.! .... It js said the king is })ersiuided 
still to try the same party and the same ministers; 
because, if he changes and fails, there will be no 
resource ; which is ns much as to say, continue in 
the hands of your enemies, for, if they do not save 
you, you may return to your friends, who Avill; 
which is a sort of reason which ought not to be 
answered, but hissed.” He then i)roceedcd to 
give his notion of the disinterestedness of the 
Tories in general. “ If the king employs the 
Whigs, and they cannot or will not help him, he 
may always be welcome to the others, whenever he 

• According to Mnvllwrouffh’H Mogravlicr, " WilHiim*!) motives for 
tliis fhoioc! were laudably disinU>ronted uml patriotic. Sensildo of 
his own apprnaeliinn dissrdutioii. foveswius the inovitahle necessity 
of a coutiiiontal war, and anxious for tho maintcnnuco of th.at svs- 
tem whii'h it had boon the lalmur and Iwast of his life to iivhold, 
lit! was desirous that the iioUtical and military powers sliould Iv 
transforred to one wlio, with ulnlities otpial to tliu cmcr({oiicy, miiflit 
tiosHoss the conUdeuce of the country and the Kood wiU of his suc- 
cessor. lu no one were tlieso requisites uniU-d except in Marlbo- 
roimh. Acconlingly William selectctl liim to conimanil Uie forces in 
tlic Netherlands, and to netjotiato tlie trouties whicli were to be 
formeil with foteiftn powers, for tlie renewal of the i.'miid allintin-. 
This choice, as judicious in itself as it was lionouralde to his fcelinss. 
was almost liis last act before lie quitted Hnglaiid, to organize the 
most formidable confederacy which had yet liecn marslwillcd against 
France.’’— J.ife of Marlbonmgh. 

+ Ilardwicki! State Fapers. , . . , 

t • Hut,” says the old fox, " sineo you desire to know the 
thoughts of people liere, you shall ; though what is said or writ of 
this kind is *.‘ldom kept s»)cret, which is so impleasaut. that il agy 
word of this paper should Im« trusted to any iierson whatsoever, cx- 
and . here is for ever on end 

of this and all the like commwe." No doubt we might «11 up one 
of these blanks with the namif^of Marlborough. 


will alter the lieutenancy of lAmdtm, break the 
ecclesiastical commission,* and that parly in the 
House of Tjords who last session declared tbiun- 
selves against France ; and, iu short, give up the 
whole ])owcr to them.” Continuing to turn tlie 
edge of his blade upon the party in power, he says, 
with a boldness anil freedom which should seem 
hardly to belong to his character, and which 
wonhl not have been tolerated by any other 
king: — ^“Another dangerous opinion the king is 
led into by flams smd lies, tliat, if those he 
now dcjHinds on do not act as tlicy ])roinise, he 
can try nmv miiasurcs in the middle of a session, 
which is imyiossi hie; and lliat, he must know, if 
he pleases U) reflect, lie will he wheedled, and 
complimented, and cheated ; and at the latter end 
ruined. Cun he forget how the Tories ngri-ed to 
the ten thousand men, and tlie address to enter 
into alliances with the emperor? IFa.v U not 
heeause it would hare been done without llmm, 
and, that they were frightened out of their wits, 
and to oblige him in thank them at last, ihaJ they 
might go into the country with safety'/ Arc not 
their promises on the same aiicount, and because 
they dread a new parliament / (’an he I’orgct 
the pains that wcrc”takcn, alter the King of Spain’s 
death, to persuade the world that ail was well, 
and nothing would bo so fatal as d war / What 
a line spe^tch w’as made for him at the opening of 
the parliament, four months after the King of 
Spain died, and a fortnight after the French were 
actually possessed of Flanders ? Or that, during 
the session, the ministers told him, every day, 
they nor their party never would come into a war, 
of which mind they are so much now', lliat yet 
they continue to say it will undo us / Anri if 
they are any ways forced into it, it will he with a 
design of raising money, Yiihidi shall both he in- 
sufficient and laid so as to" he the most uneasy to 
the people that is possible. But to wliat jiurpose 
is it so much as to think of, anything of this kind, 
when, after a thirteen years’ 'e.\pcricnce, the king 
will not judge riglit of things he knows, hut will 
be undone infallibly l)y believing himself more 
cunning than a wliolc party, by whom he is beset, 
and who wlwedle him every day, and of which, in 
his whole reign, he nerer yet could gain any one 
man / The king ought to consider that, most 
luckily for him, the whole moderate cliureji party, 
who are not Jacobites, are joined with the Whigs ; 
hut he will l)C deceived if he reckons they will 
help to cstiildish this ministry, which they think 
woidd niin England, and hang lie next 

proceeds to treat about the offer of an act of grace, 
and to show the implacable animosities of the two 
great factions. As to the act of indemnity to he 
offered at the first meeting of the parliament, he 

* Thifj wan II comniiMnon first i^anted after the death nf tlio qqtx'n, 
and renewed in 17U0, aiqiointing the two arehliiriiops niid four oilier 
binhoiie to recommend penoiie to vacant binhoiiTicH and all otlier 
ehnrrii iMmetteCn in the ^ift nf the crown, iinii niitlioriiiiu;' theni, 
during' the kin^’e alwencu Iw^'ond oea, actually tu fill up all siu li 
benefleen that were under the value of 140/. iH>r iinnum. This mode 
of ndministerinf; the patronage of the church was loudly exclaimed 
against by the hifth church pariy and the Tories. 

t lluruwickc State Puiicrs. 
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says that it might do wcl], thougli iicitlier party 
will like it : “ for the Tories will not he satisfied 
without riiining my Lord Somers, nor the Whigs 
without undoing the Tory ministers ; in which the 
latter (the wiiigs) think they have the whole 
nation on their side.” He then replies distinctly 
to the tpiery, What can the king do? “For 
exam])le ; let him come into England as soon as 
he can, and immediately send for my Lord Somers. 
He is the life, the soul, and spirit of his party, 
and can answer f&i' it; not like the present minis- 
ters, who have no credit with theirs, any further 
than they can persuade the king to be undone. 
When kis ma.iesty spejiks to my Lord Somers, he 
ought to do it openly and freely ; and ask him 
plainly what he and his friends can do and will 
do, and what they expect, and the methods they 
woidd jnoposc. By this tlvc king will come to 
make a judgment of his affairs ; and he may be 
sure that my Lord Somers will desire nothing for 
himself or any of the impeached lords, hut will 
take as much care- not to perplex the king’s busi- 
ness as can be desired ; and if he can do nothing 
his majesty shall like, lie will remain still zealous 
and ailectiouate to his person and govemment. 
This is thought to be the best w'ay the king can 
take, and ])erhaps the only means of being able to 
resolve with reason. It should be considered that, 
by the present ministry, the Tories have infinitely 
lost their credit, and the others have in jjrojiortion 
gained. It is a melancholy thing that the king, 
who has more understanding than anybody who 
conics near him, is imposed on by mountebanks, 
or by such as he himself knows hate both his 
person and his government.” This letter was 
written on the 11th of September. On the 1,5th 
Sunderland enclosed it, or a copy of it, to Lord 
Somers, to whom he says, — “Among all the 
pamphlets which liavej«ome out (the ])ress was 
wonderfully active, and Defoe was feeding it with 
his industry and genius) there ought to have bcai 
one to have jiarticularly explained tlie jirocccdings 

of the present ministry; the breaking 

the last parliament; the late meeting of this; 
the carcwliiclnvas taken by them and their friends, 
uiion the death of the King of Spain, to persuade 
the world that all was well, and that a war would 
undo us ; as also hoAV, by this management, the 
French possessed themselves of Flanders before 
the meeting of the parliament, which was thought 
of so little importance to England as not to be 
worth mentioning in the king’s speech ; all which 
disheartened so much our allies abroad, that the 
King of Portugal, despairing, made a treaty with 
France;* and many princes besides thought it best 
to be neuter. The late meeting of the parliament 
made it impracticable for England to be of any 
use abroad this year either by sea or land.”t 
Somers, who must have had the same high opinion 
of Sunderland’s abilities as the king entertained, 

' * Uy this wdl-limnl treiity of alli.inro with Portugal, Louis con- 
»i<1prcil his griituisnu in Spain tiafe from invoaion. 
t Ilotdwicl^i] Stittu Fujwrs. 
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was politician enough to help himself and his 
party by striking up a sudden friendship with that 
dark riddle of a man. He approved of Sunder- 
land’s reply to the king, thinking it “ to be 
written with all the good sense and good meaning 
possible and liking “ every word in it but what 
related to himself.” “ What is said of him and 
Somerset,” he observes, also speaking in the third 
person, “ does not belong to him, nor can he per- 
form that which seems to be expected from him. 
The king and the sender of the packet both know 
he never could nor would be a leader ; and, having 
declared under whom he has listed himself (that 
is, under Sunderland), he hopes the jiart assigned 
him will be such as may be jnacticable by one of 
his natural temper, and in his present circum- 
stances.”* The Whig ex-chancellor ])roceeds to 
urge still more strongly, that not he, but Sunder- 
land, is the only man to make a proper ministry ; 
or that, “ under the king’s present resolution, there 
is but one maTi living can determine him to take 
vigorous measures, and, considering who arc about 
him, the same person only can keep him steady.” 
“ Tliis is as certain,” adds Somers, “ as anything 
in nature; so that, whatsoever is attenijited, unless 
that person (Sunderland) does actually take a part, 
will infallibly jirovc insignificant. This he does 
not say to decline anything of which he is capabh^ ; 
but ujjoii the deliberate weighing of the whole 
matter, and not without some regard to the parti- 
cfdar interest of the person himself, for which he 
will always be sincerely concerned. If the present 
parliament be to continue, he thinks that person 
would be in the wrong to appear ; but he is of a 
quite different sentiment if it should be resolved to 
have another. He knows there is a very general 
good dis])osition in the Wings to unite in that 
person, which, he says, would have appeared in a 
very evident manner before this time, if he him- 
self (Somers) had not been tied up so very strictly 
as he was from letting the good designs of that 
jKjrson be more understood. ”t The c.\-chanccllor 
then seizes hold of two great events. “ By the 
letter and answer he thinks the news was come to 
neither of the parties (William and Sunderland) 
of the tiDo great incidents; that of the edict about 

• SnmpTR Di1d«, Kpcakini'Blill of himHoir,—" Tip knows tlin kiiii{’s 
luimoiir wpll cnoiigli to be sensible bow little anything said to him 
will siKuil^-, if it bi' but nossihU* for him to think the iiersoii who 
•iieaks may have somewhat of his own interest in view ; and he 
»iilie.als wheUior, in the condition he is now talien to stand, anything 
material enn lx; said njinn which sueli u construeton mnv not lie put? 
lie does not say this to decline wnitin)( on his majesty if it he thought 
neci*3s.ary ; and, in that case, will ceitainly speak his opinion clenrlv. 
But if that Ito Uio measure V) be taken, he then depends upon 
receiving another letter, wherein tile particulars of what is to 
be said be somewhat explained ; he not only desiring, but insisting 
uimn it, that he may be certain he says nothing at siicli a eonfsreni'e 
witliojit Uie full concurrence of the person (i,e. Sunderland) by whose 
measures In; has rnsolved to act.” 

i Here ho sulyoins— “ He leaves it to that person to judge whether 
this conduct lie purfectly right ; because, at the same time the thing 
is made a mystery to friends who ought not to be ignorant, the ene- 
mies do positively take it for granted, and intend as maliciously to 
him os is possible. It is fit the iicrson should ho informed of this 
matter of fact, which may he depended upon to be certainly tnie. 
This being Uu cose, if another parliament come to be resolved Apon, 
why should not that person come to town as others do, since the Himo 
construetion will certainly be made in the one cose as in the other ? 
This matter is entirely submitted to tlie ^lerson’s own judgment ; but 
he asks leave to say that, without this, in the ]ireseut juncture, 
nothing can be brought to pate ePictuaUgfir the gi.>oi o/Unghmi," 
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the trade of England,* and that of the death of 
King James and the acknowledging the Prince of 
Wales. He thinks these things cannot but have 
considerable effect both with the king and others 
here. The association is in a manner at an end 
(meaning the association entered into by parlia- 
ment and the nation on the discovery of Barclay's 
murderous plot) ; the renewing that, or the carry- 
ing it yet further, may perhaps be practicable.” 
In his reply, dated the Ist of October, Sunderland 
pledges himself to quit his retirement and come 
uj) to town, if there should be a new parliament. 
“The king,” he says, “was certainly engaged 
thoroughly in the true interests of England. . . . 
The great care ought to be, not to insist on things 
that are not absohitely necessary, but to make him 
find as much ease as may be.” He very ardently 
embraces Somers’s project about the association, 
and suggests that “ perhaps it might best be begun 
in the House of Ijords.” On the 3rd of October 
Somers writes to the fox at Althorp : — “ The 
great point is, a new parliament or not. One sort 
of men say that it is detennined in the negative. 
If sf», there is little room for deliberation.” Sunder- 
land had hinted that he knew the king would talk 
freely with his Whig ex-chancellor. To this Somers 
replied, “ Upon supposition that the king will talk 
freely with a certain person, he very earnestly 
renews his request that he may be instructed what 
arguments will be most i)roper, and likely to be 
nmst effectual, and what is to be offered as a prac- 
tical foundation.” (Such was the deference, at this 
crisis, ])aid by this great Whig to that great nonde- 
script.) On the 10th of October William sent a note, 
from Loo to tell Jjord Somers that he had charged 
Jjord Galway (the Huguenot Rouvigny) to speak 
to him on' his part “ utac bearicoitj) de franchise** 
On the 21st Sunderland informed Somers that 
the king was resolved, “ to discourse fully and 
])lainly, with all the good inclinations possible, and 
knows that the two friends (himself and Somersj) 
arc of a mind in every particular.” And then the 
ex-chancdlor set down his “heads of arguments to 
induce the king to call a new parliament.” Many 
of these heads were full of meaning.t For ex- 
ample, the parliament actually sitting w'as de- 
scribed as unmanageable and unworthy of tnist, 
' as a})peared from the facts following, and others : — 
“ 1. Their inclination against the war has appeared 
to demonstration ; and, though they say now it is 
unavoidable, their opinion is against it.. 2. Great 

■ • Lord ManrhcHter, in a dispnt.^ from Paris dati'd the Ifith of 
Sqitembor, or four days befon; Siimer* wrotn this letter, snvsi, — 
" Tljere in now in the* press an edict to prohibit all trade with lEnj?- 
land ; Imt, that this may not look like a dralaration of war. they do 
permit the brinKinf> in of beer, cider, Rlnss bottles, and wool, Koticc 
IS already sent to all the sea-ports; and, after the Ist of Norcml)cr 
next, no (lerson is to wear any of the mnniifaidiire of Kngland under 
Miven^ penalties.'' And the edict was pnblishcd on the very' next 

The first of all the heads are the following:—" The present fer- 
ment and disposition of the nation . 1st. Art o/guverning m England, 
iR ItaUt/iing and vstug »wh opportunilift. Snd. Tlieso qiportunities 
do not last. 3rd, NeKlect of makine use of them always must turn 
to disadvautn^'c ; 1st, by disoblihdnK the xcolons ; 2nd, cncniurn^dng 
ill-mcatiiuK; 3rd, crcatiii); jealousies of the king and his mcasuKS. 
4tii. lire like op])ortuiiitic8 not to be had again, there being no like 
occasion in view.". 


numbers are engaged for the Prince of Wales. 
3. They had delayed so long in completing the 
supplies that it was no less than a miracle that all 

was not lost 6. Their inclination being 

manifestly against the king, if they comply it is 

but the effect of fear 9. The Whigs would 

look upon themselves as utterly abandoned, if 
neither the king’s visible interests nor the mani- 
fest sense of the nation could induce him to give 
them (piartcr by hurrying txi a dissolution. 10. 

Friends abroad would despair 12. The 

W^higs would leave him entirely to his own scheme 
on the plan of a new pailiamciit, &c. 13. But to 

set himself and his people at ease, he must trust 
those whom the body of the people did not dis- 
tnist.” And, after all this, Somers urged that to 
trust the present Tory cabinet was to put the fate 
of Europe in their hands ; but neither their will 
nor their power could be depended on — certainly 
not their will if be considered bow tlieir party was 
composed, for without the professed Jacobites 
they were nothing. “ And will the king,” he 
continued, “trust to a majority made up of Jaco- 
bites to make effectual provisions against France 
and the Prince of Wales? — Will he hclieve the 
Tories will quit t/itw, and show themselves to In: 
no considerable party; or will he (lc])end upon 
the affections of the Whigs tQ assist them (the 
Tories in power) to cstiiblish a ministry which 
has no mercy or justice? — ^Will the king go upon 
an uncertainty when he need not ?” 

But William had made up his mind to go upon 
no such uncertainty ; and wlicii he landed from 
Holland on the 4th of November, he was coiilirnied 
in his resolution by the state of the jiuhlic feeling, 
and by the ferment which he saw men’s minds 
were in at Louis’s prohibitory edict, and recognition 
of the pretender. ()u the 1 1th, he dissolved the old 
])arlianicut, and called a new one to meet on the 
31st of December. While the elections for the 
new parliament were going on, and while the two 
factions were c,\erting themselves to the utmost, 
Sunderland sent anotlier letter of advice to Somers. 
“ The king and the Whigs,” says he, “ will have 
the majority, if the king will. It 'is probable 
that the elections will he good, and that the AVhigs 
will be considerably the stronger ; yet nothing is 
to be neglected to arrive at it. The king licing 
engaged, it is necessary that he follow the advice 
of the Whigs, and fortify them with all his power, 
as far as common justice and the law will allow. 
There is nothing more dangerous than to let either 
party think the king is wavering ; but it is better 
the Whigs should fear, than that the Tories should 
hope; because it maltes them bolder and more 
diligent to hurt. Tliis has been the cause of the 
greatest part of the difficulties he has found during 
his reign. The encouragement he gives tliem, 
even in his closet, is prejudicial, and becomes pre- 
sently public. By the same reason the king 
ought never to endeavour to gain any Tory. He 
is ajudge^ if he has ever succeeded in thirteen 
years. Ho would do well to proposo nothing of 
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this to my Lord Ranelagh, Coningby, or Godol- 
hin j at the same time he ought not to shut the 
oor against the Tories, but to recommend those he 

will serve well, after the service done.* 

There is nothing more necessary than to observe 
a good method during the holding of aparliament^ 
and to foresee events^ so as not to be surprised^ 
and to be in a condition to remedy them. The 
king and Lord Somers know the order which was 
ol)scrved in 1696, which had good success; the 
same method is to be pursued, and will succeed ; 
many depend immediately on the king; a hint 
ought to be given him, that he may speak to ihem^ 
and let them know his intentions, and receive no 
excuse. The Tories are better speakers than the 
fFhigs in the House of Commons ; therefore, 4n 
the beginning, the Whigs ought to have some re- 
markable uilvantage, which may give them that 
su])criority which may help them to conduct the 
affairs during the rest of the session. The nomi- 
nation of a 8j)cakcr, though it be very imporUint, 
will not be sufficient.** lie then alludes to the 
(piarrel between the two Houses on the subject of 
the imi)eached lords, and he recommends an act 
of grace which w ill put an end to this in an in- 
stant. He says that, if the quarrel is allowed to 
go on, although the Whigs may have the majority 
at starting, the Tories will recover it in a fort- 
night.t This act of grace being passed, an ab- 
juration ought to be i)roposcd of the Prince of 
Wales : and this latter motion, he thinks, ought to 
commence in the House of Commons, One or 
two of the things he recommends have since 
passed into unvarying usage. “ As soon,” he 
says, “ as the speaker is named, endeavours should 
be made to thank the king for his speech.’* And 
he adds, “ It would be well for the king to give 
order to two of the cabinet to prepare the speech, 
us the Duke of Devonshire and Secretary Vernon, 
and bid them consult in private Lord Somers, 
rather than to bring to the cabinet a speech already 
made.”t In the end, he points out the persons 

* Ilurc Siitidorland odd*— “ Tho kinjf will also do well tn mako 
use of those wlio are very capablo of employment, jtrmded thrt/ be 
mil lime whu dMingukhed ihemuke* in parliment against Aim, 
lie would also do well tu tell the Tariet openly, that lui has called a 
new parliiimenl, by muon ef the iU-trenment he had from them dating 
the last session. He may mention p-irticnlani which arc ton long to 
be inserted here." 

t •• Tlieru being an appenranco of such a dn-ision between the two 
Houses in such a juncture, it not only becomes tlio king, but it is in 
some measure his duty to stop the cousequenees ; nothing Iwing more 
indecent than to let his subjects come to extremities, when he can 
hinder it. It is ecrbiin lie ought tn prevent tliosu divisions and ani- 
mosities. 1 f another way 1« found more sure, more roody, and more 
cxpinlient thiin an art of grace, it ouglit to be ftdlowed. If this l» 
thought proper, this art ought to be sent to tho House of Ixirds, alter 
the speaker is clioseii in tlic House of (commons. It ought to be full, 
and extended as far as possible, excepting those who knee misemploj/ed 
the imp's money, and those who have served, and been with king James 
since the abjuration; taking earn, if they who may lie accused to 
serve, king James in Knglaiid he not exoluded, that it ought to bo un- 
derstood that the act of gnu;e is not to shelter them, but to put an 
cud to the difTcreuces lietweoii tlie two Houses. 

I “ Tills snccch," lie says, “ ought to give an account of the rea- 
sons of dissolving the lost parliament, wliieh are two: tiie addresses, 
us they are mentioned in the prmdamation ; but, almve all, on oo 
itount of the division of the two Houses at the end of Uielast session, 
and to exhort them not to continue in such divisions; and the king 
will consider of ways to stop tliem. It would also he proper tospeak, 
in passing, of tlie dangerous eonsequiiuees to liavo a parliurocia meet 
lost year, four months after the death of the Kiqg of Spain, which, 
added lo tho inevitable delays occadoned by tho [differences between 
tlie two Hou8es,cendered tlie last session useless to tlie public good : 


whom he thinks proper to form a good Whig 
ministry; and he suggests that none be of the 
cabinet council except those “ who have, in some 
sort, a right to enter there by their employment” — 
such as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the lord 
keeper, the lord president, the lord privy seal, the 
lord steward, the lord chamberlain, the Hirst com- 
missioner of the treasury, the two secretaries of 
state, and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland when in 
England. “ If the king would have more, it 
ought to he the first commissioner of the admi- 
ralty, and the master of the ordnance. If these 
two are excluded, no one can take it ill if he be 
not admitted. They may be summoned, when 
anything relating to their charge is debated.” And 
at the end of all he adds these significant words, 
which tend to prove William’s frequent neglect 
and distrust of his cabinet : — “ It vwnld he much 
for the king's service, if he brought his affairs lo 
be debated at that council." 

It sliould appear that Sunderland was still 
pressed and im])ortuned to take office. In a letter, 
written in cipher, to Lord Galway, be ihirnestly 
desires his lordship, Somers, and all his friends 
not to think of him, but to act as if lie were not in 
the world. “ If he were worth having,” says he, 
speaking of himself as number 33, “ I would say 
there is no way but to forget him, which was 
desired so often, as you know, at the beginning. 
After all the clatter that has been made, if he 
should just now engage in business, it would be 
pretending to miracles, which he is very unfit for. 

Every letter that 33 receives, to 

persuade him that he is necessary, contributes to 
the fixing him here ; for he is no way capable of 
answering those expectations of furthering what is 
fit, and hindering what is not. If there had been 
less bustle made about him, us Avas earnestly 
desired, he would have been ready tu have com- 
plied by this time, but while he is to be stared 
upon, be cannot engage.”* And in another letter, 
which is dated the 21th of December, only three 
days before the meeting of parliament, and ad- 
dressed to Somers, he continues in the same coy 
humour, and says, with his usual point — “ Your 
friend is convinced that Avhat was designed can- 
not he done in the House of Lords, and tliercfore 
it may be no more thought of. He is very sorry 
to be pressed to what he cannot do ; for he is very 
incapable of answering people’s expectations, and 
does earnestly desire, that you and your friends 
may not think of him. , For nothing, hut being 
let alone for some time, can make it possible for 
him to be persuaded to stir.” 

tlicrofow the king recominends to tills parliament to dispatoh the 
public, alTairs, and to tliink of notliing else till tliey have entirely 
concluded. Ho ought also to recommend the payment of the debts, 
to the end tn ascertain and re-establish credit. To consider also what 
is proper to be said for maintaining the Protestant religion, os well 
at tiomc as abroad." ,, 

* Ho adds, " IS (that is, tho king) has a plain way to follow', and 
cannot fhil if he pleases; and yet ho will not do those things which 
his own judgment leads him to. . . . Wlicn IS has put his afftiirs 
into some order, 33 may be perhaps of some use, and as soon as that 
ishowill desire to be sent for as much us he now desires to be forgot.” 
-‘Uardwicke Stale Papers. 
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On the very day on which this letter M'aswTittcn, 
Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, was substituted 
for Jjord Godolphin, as first lord of the treasury. 
A few days after (on the 4th of January), Charles 
Montague, Earl of Manchester, late ambassador 
at Paris, was made secretary of state, in the room 
of Sir Charles Hedges; and on the 18th of the 
same month, the Earl of Pembroke, “ long Tom,” 
having* been transferred from the presidency of 
the council, and made lord-high-admiral, Charles 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, was appointed to 
succeed him in the presidency. Some time before 
these im])ortant changes, the honourable Henry 
Boyle, afterwards Earl of Carlcton,had been made 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the room of Mr. 
Smith; and the privy seal, ’ on the death of the 
Earl of Tankervillc, had been put in commission. 
These members of the new cabinet, were all or 
principally the personal friends of the king.* The 
new parliament assembled, as appointed, on the 
30th day of December. The returns proved that, if 
Sunderland and Somers were not quite home out 
in their antici])Utions of a Whig majority, yet a 
great change in public feeling had taken place. 
Although many Tories were sent up from the 
smaller boroughs, the Whigs had carried most of 
the counties and great towns. Yet the Tories were 
strong enough to re-clcct Hurley to the speaker- 
ship, by a majority of fourteen over Littleton. 
Henry St. Jolin, better known as l^ord Bolingbrokc, 
who had recently begun his political career as 
member for Wootton Basset, seconded the nonn*- 
nation of Hurley, 'fhe speaker having been 
presented to the. throne, his majesty <ipened the 
session with a s])ccch unusually long, and unusu- 
ally eloquent, W'hich wsis drawn \ip by Lord Somers. 
“ 1 promise myself,” said William “ that you 
arc met together full of that just sense of the 
common danger of Europe, and that resentment 
of the late j)rocceding of the Ercnch king, which 
has been so fully and universally expressed in the 
loyal and seasonable addresses of my peojde. The 
owning and setting u]) the pretended Prince of 
Wales for king of England is not pnly the highest 
indignity offered to me and the whole nation, but 
does so nearly concern every man who has a 
regard for the Protestant religion, or the present 
and future quiet and happiness of his country, 
that I need not press you to lay it seriously to 
heart, and to consider what fiirthcr effectual means 
may be used for securing the succession of the 
crown in the Protestant line, and extinguishing 
the hopes of all pretenders, and their o^>en or 
secret abettors. By the French king’s placing his 
grandson on the throne of Spain, he is in a con- 

• Thew appointmcutii were not entirely those which hail been re- 
rommeuded hy Sunderland; hut It is to he olwcrvcd, that in his 
nrit;inal letter the names he protmsesnrc markerl in inithils. mid that 
Lord Hardwicko filled them up oxiCordiuK to his Is'st raiijiH-titrus. 
A(!conlin|' to liia hmUbiu’s editorial flllint; up, Sunderland projioserl 
that tile kin;; should make the Dnkeul'Komerset rhamberliuii ; Lord 
Uarltilc first commissioner of the Treasury ; Lord Whnrtou secretary, 
ill lieu of lledKos. wlio. at all events, was to Iw removed : lami Jer- 
sey first commissioner of the Admiralty ; and Mr. Smith eommis- 
sioiier of the Treasury, in the place of Mr. UUl, “ who might have 
a preUiuil or a deanery. 


dition tt) oppress the rest of Europe, unless spccd j 
and effectual measures be ttikcn : under this pre- 
tence, he is become the real master of the avIioU' 
Spanish monarchy ; he has, made it to be entirely de- 
pending on France, and disposes of it us of his own 
dominions ; and by that means he has surrounded 
his neighbours in such a manner, that, thougli the 
name of peace may he said to continue, yet they 
are put to the expense and inconveniences of war. 
This must affect England in the nearest and most 
sensible manner, in respect to our trade, w-liicli 
W'ill soon become precarious in all the variable 
branches of it ; in respect to our peace and safety 
at home, wliicb we cannot hope should long (Hm- 
tiniie; and in respect to that part which England 
ought to take iu the preservation of the. liberty uf 
Europe.” He then told them that, to obviate this 
general calamity, he had concluded several alliaiu-es 
according to the encouragement given him hy both 
Houses of parliament ; and that there, were some, 
other treaties still depending. And he then put 
the importance of their assembly in the strongest 
light. “ It is fit I should tell you,” said lie, “ tlie 
eyes of all Europe arc upon this jiarliument; all 
matters are at a stand, till your resolutions are 
known : therefore, no time ought to he. lost ; you have 
yet an opjiortunity, hy God’s hlcssiug, to secure 
to you and your posterity the (piiet enjoyment of 
your religion and liberties, if yon arc not wanting 
to yourselves, but will exert the ancient vigour of 
the English nation ; but I toll you iilainly, iny 
opinion is, if you do not lay hold on tliis occasion, 

you have no reason to hope for anollier 

fclentlcmen of the House of Commons, I do recom- 
mend these matters to you with that concern and 
earnestness which their imjioiinnce rec^nires. At 
the same time, I cannot hut press you to take care 
of the. public credit, which cannot he preserved 
but by keeping sacred that maxim that ihty shall 
neriir he losers ivho trust lo a jmiliainentarif 
security. It is always with regret when J do ask 
aids of my pi'ople; but you will observe that 1 
desire nothing which relatcfls to any jicr.soiial ex- 
pense of mine : I am only pressing you to do all 
you can for your own safety and honour, at so 
critical and ilangcrous a time; and am willing 
that what is given* shall he wholly appropriated 
to the purposes for which it is intended.* .... My 
Lords and Gentlemen, I hope you are come to- 
gether determined to avoiil all maimer of disputes 
and differences, and resolved to act with a general 
and a hearty concurrence for promoting the 
common cause, which alone can make this a hap] )y 
session. I should think it as great a blessing as 
could befal England, if I could observe you as 
much inclined to lay aside those unhappy fatal 

• And hiTi! iu) oddpd— " And, sinop I ntn appakinj; on tliis lipnd, I 
think it proppr to |put you in mind that, during the latp war, 1 
ordorpd the ncpounti to bu laid yearly tietoru the piirlinnii'iil, ami 
aluo gave niy assont to Kpveral bills for taking the public Hpcmints, 
that my Kubjfrts might liave satisfaetion bow the mmipy giicti lor 
the war was applied : and I nm willing that matters may be put in 
any farther way of examination ; tliat it mny appear, w liotlier tlii'iv 
were any miBaii^ilications and mismanagemejits ; or whether tlie delit 
that remains upon us has really arisen fiom tlie shortness of tlie sup- 
plies, or the dcniyeticy of the funds.” i 
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animosities which divide and weaken you, as I 
am disposed to make all my subjects safe and 
easy as to any even the highest offences committed 
against me. Let me conjure you to disappoint the 
only hopes of our enemies, by your unanimity: I 
have shown, and will always show, how desirous 
I am to be the common father of all my people ; 
do you, in like manner, lay aside parties and 
divisions ; let there be no other distinction heard 
of among us for the future, but of those wdio are 
for the Protestant religion and the present esta- 
blishment, and of those who mean a Popish prince 
and a French government. I will only add this ; 
if you do, in good earnest, desire to see England 
hold the balance of Eurojx;, and to be indeed at 
l^c head of the Protestant interest, it will appear 
by your right improving the present opportunity.” 

A.D. 1702. The effect produced by this speecli, 
which was soon translated and spread through every 
country in Europe, was prodigious ; the voice of 
dissent was silenced, every Tory apprehending that 
he might be made to pass for a thorough non-com- 
])ounding Jacobite, a Papist, and a partisan of 
France. The Lords, with unusual haste, waited 
upon his majesty the very next day, the first of 
January, with a most loyal and earnest address, in 
wliich they echoed his just resentment, as to the 
late proceedings of the French king in owning and 
setting up the pretended Prince of Wales for king 
of England; “ and,” said their Lordships, “ that 
no enemies to our religion and country may ever 
hope to prosper in their attempts against us, when, 
to our great unhappiness, it shall please God to 
deprive us of your majesty’s protection, we do 
further declare our resolution, to assist and defend 
to the utmost of our power, against the pretended 
Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders what- 
soever, every person and persons who have a right 
to succeed to the crown of these realms, by virtue 
of the acts of Parliament settling the succession.” 
The Commons did not present their address till 
the 5th, but on that day it was presented by the 
whole House, and was as earnest as that of the 
Lords, and still more explicit ; for they assured 
his majesty that they would, to the utmost of their 
power, enable him to make good all such alliances 
as he had made, or might hereafter make, pursuant 
to the addresses and advice of the Commons of 
the last parliament, &c. But, reminded by the 
court party, and by the king liimself, of their 
omissions, the Lords carried up a second address, 
wherein, adopting the great sentiment of the new 
confederacy against l.<oui8, they declared that 
England and her allies could never be safe and 
secure, till the House of Austria should be restored 
to its rights, and the invader of the Spanish 
monarchy brought to reason. And in conclusion, 
referring also to their addresses in the last session, 
they approved of all the alliances which had been 
contracted, and pledged themselves that no time 
should be lost, nor anything wanting on their 
parts, to give weight and effect to the said treaties, 

“ not doubting but to support the reputation of the 
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English name, when engaged, under so great a 
prince, in the glorious cause of maintaining the 
liberty of Europe.” 

On the 6th of January Secretary Vernon laid be- 
fore both Houses copies of— 1. The treaty with the 
King of Denmark and tlie States-General. 2. The 
secret articles of that new treaty. 3. The treaty 
with the emperor and the States-General. 4. Tlic 
convention between his majesty King William, 
the King of Sweden, and the States-General. 
5. The last treaty of aU between his majesty and 
the States-General, signed in the preceding month 
of November. These documents contained all the 
diplomacy of the grand alliance, witli a pretty 
clear intimation of the probable cost to England, 
and of the mercenary motives of some of tlie con- 
tracting powers. But the Commons raised not a 
single objection to any of the treaties ; and on the 
10th they resolved unanimously, “ Thht an humble 
address be presented to his majesty, that he Avould 
be graciously pleased to take care that it be an 
article in the several treaties of alliance, that no 
peace should be made with France until his ma- 
jesty and the nation have reparation for the great 
indignity offered by the French king, in owning 
and declaring the pretended Prince of Wales 
king of England.” The vote of supjily was also 
unanimous ; and the first step taken upon it was, 
to authorise the exchequer to borrow 000,000/., 
at six per cent,, for the services of the navy ; and 
50,000/. for guards and garrisons. They readily 
agreed to the quota or contingent which the king 
was bound to furnish for the war, and which had 
been fixed at 33,000 foot and 7000 horse; they 
recogirised the contracts made with the foreign 
mercenaries, subsidised troops, allowed that 
10,000 more should be added to the 11,G00 
already engaged, and that 8300 of his majesty’s 
natural-born subjects should be sent to join the 
10,000 already gathered or gathering in Holland. 
They also granted 350,000/. for the maintenance 
of guards and garrisons, including 5000 men to 
serve on board tfie fleet. And they voted that the 
navy should be raised to 40,000 seamen, and that 
his majesty’s allies should be invited to embark . a 
certain proportion of troops in the English ships 
of war. As ways and means for the heavy out- 
lays to be here% incurred, they passed a land 
and income tax of 4 j. in the pound, to be levied 
upon all lands, annuities, pensions, and stipends ; 
as also on the profits arising professionally to 
lawyers, doctors, surgeons, teachers of separate 
congregations, brokers, factors, &c. ; then a tax 
of 2^ per cent, on all stock in trade and money 
out at interest ; and 55. in the pound on all sala- 
ries, fees, and perquisites ; next a capitation tax 
of 4v. in the year to be paid by all persons not 
receiving alms, or exempted because of tlieir 
poverty from parish dues, or being under age, or 
menial servants, or day-labourers ; next one per 
cent, upon all shares in the capital stock of any 
corporation or company, whicli should be bought, 
sold, or bargained for; and, lastly, a malt-tax of 
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6rf. the bushel. On the 2nd of January that 
bill of attainder against the Pi-ince of Wales 
which had been recommended by Sunderland was 
brought in ; and on the 15th it was passed, nemine 
coniradicente^ and sent up to the Lords. On the 
23rd their Lordships returned the said bill “ with 
a draft of their own amendment upon it.” This 
amendment was, that Mary of Este, whom James 
had named regent, should be attainted as well as 
her son. The Commons demurred, and asked 
time to search for precedents concerning bills of 
attainder. On the 29th the committee to whom 
this search was referred made their report ; and 
on the 2nd of February, when this report was 
taken into consideration, the additional clause in- 
serted by the Lords was rejected without a divi- 
sion; the Commons believing it might be of 
dangerous consequence to attaint persons by an 
amendment only, in which case such due consi- 
deration could not be had as the nature of an at- 
tainder requires. But the Lords seemed anxious 
for the attainder of Maria d’Este. On the 10th 
they demanded a conference, in which they in- 
sisted on their amendment ; urging that the method 
was fit and proper, citing a precedent from the 
reign of the most bnital of aU our kings,* whereby 
it appeared the Commons themselves had attainted 
several persons in simple amendments to bills. 
The Commons, however, adhered to their point, 
and left the bill unaltered with their Lordships ; 
who at length retracted, and agreed to the bill 
without the amendment. But still there was a 
party in the Upper House that drove hard at the 
nominal queen-regent, against whom they brought 
in a separate bill of attainder. The fate of the 
bill was decided by a thin House — only twenty- 
eight voting for it, and no more than eighteen 
against it. Fifteen of the minority protested, “ be- 
cause there -was no proof of the allegations in the 
bill so much as «)fl'ered and, after all, the bill 
was dropped by the Commons. And, still in 
conformity with the advice offered by Sunder- 
land, another bill for abjuring the pretended 
Prince of Wales, which had been strongly recom- 
mended in the address of the Commons, w'as in- 
troduced and carried, being coupled with a new 
acknowledgment of William as rightful and lawful 
king. There was a dispute in the Commons whe- 
ther the oath should be voluntat-y or compulsory, 
but it was carried, by a majority of only one, that 
it should be compulsory, the numbers being 187 
to 186. The bill w'as also passed by the Upper 
House, where, however, Lord Nottingham atid 
nineteen other peers protested against this forced 
oath, as being no bond of union among those who 
took it, nor any true mark of distinction between 
the friends and enemies of goveniment,and therefore 
repugnant to the very nature of a test.t It should 

• Tlw precedent quoted wn* from the 3rd year of Henry VIII. 

T Other rcHRone were nllcdced bv the twenty protesting jiecrs. Tlie 
IbHowing, we think, iiunanswcrable:— “ If any «ncli farther evident 
of die aulijecta' Melity were, at tiiii time, netiesaary to be reiiuirca, 
wo cniiceiie a new oath i« no aucli evidence, nor any additional eecu- 
rity to the government; bocnuac thoae who h.ave kept the oath* 
whiclithey have already taken ought, in jurticc.to be eetoemed good 
VOL.' IV. • 


be remembered hereafter, when we treat of the 
political delinquencies of that eccentric and dan- 
gerous man, that St. John (Bolingbroke) seconded 
this bill for abjuring the ftetender. The forced 
oaths,* of course, did more harm than good to the 
cause of the Revolution : they were imposed upon 
all ecclesiastical persons, all members of the uni- 
versities being of the foundation, all schoolmaster.**, 
all teachers of separate congregations, &c. It 
had been proposed to exempt the Quakers, but 
this was rejected without a division. One party 
had tried hard to attach a rider to the bill, to the 
effect, “ that persons who took upon them offices 
should not depart fn>m the communion of the 
church of England but this also was lost. 

But while men were devising or taking oaths of 
fidelity and devotion to William, that prince was 
drawing near his end. He had suflered much 
during the winter, and in his more familiar con- 
versations w'ith Lord Albemarle he had intimated 
his apprehensions ; but his unshaken mind main- 
tained a most manly struggle with the weakness 
of his body ; he continued to toil in his cabinet, 
and at his moments of relaxation to take that har(l 
exercise to wdiich he had accustomed himself. 
As spring approached hopes were entertained of 
his recovery. On Saturday, the 2l8t of February, 
though his legs were swollen, he set out from Ken- 
sington on horseback, as he was accustomed to do 
every week, to hunt at Hampton Court. As he 
was galloping along the road the horse stumbled 
and fell violently, and the king fractured his right 
collar-bone. His majesty was carried to Hamp- 
ton Court, where the bone w'as set, and where the 
surgeon, finding his pulse feverish, hinted the ex- 
pediency of bleeding. William said his pulse had 
been feverish at intervals for a fortnight i)ast, de- 
clined the blood-letting,* and, contrary to advice, 
returned that evening to Kensington. An alterca- 
tion arose in his presence between his surgeon, 
Ronjat, a Frenchman, and his physician, Bidloo, 
a Dutchman ; the latter insisting tliat there was 
no necessity for bleeding, and that the bone had 
been ill set. On examination, it apjjearcd that 
the setting had been deranged by the motion 
of the carriage; but the fracture was soon reduced 
again, and tlic king slept well the whole night. 
For several days no bad symptoms appeared, or, 
if they appeared, *they were kept secret. On the 
28th of h'ehruary, a w'eek after the accident, he 
sent the following message to the House of Com- 
mons : — “ His majesty, being at present hindered, 
by an unhappy accident, from coming in person to 
his parliament, is pleased to signify to the House 
of Commons by message what he designed to have 

nnd those who have broken them will make no wniiih* of 
takine or breaking any othen that shall he required of them ; and 
consequently this new oath may ho of dau(;erous and pcmici(m> roii 
mM{ucncc to the government, by admitting such ill men ns do not 
fear an oath into the greatest trusts, nnd who. under the spci-ioiis 
pieteiice and TOOtection of this new oath, which is to free thc-m from 
suspicion, will have greater oppartunitics of betraying their king and 
their country.” 

• Burnet, however, says that the king’s strcni.’tli was then so much 
impaired, that it was not thou^iht advisable to let him blood, no 
symptom app<«ring that required it, t 

T * 
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siKjken to both Houses from the tlmnie. His ma- 
jesty, in the first year of his reign, did acquaint 
the parliament that commissioners nere autho- 
rised in Scotland to treat with such commission- 
ers as should bo ajipointed in England of ])roper 
terms for uniting the two kingdoms, and at the 
same time expressed his great desire of sucli an 
union : his majesty is fully satisfied that nothing 
can more contribute to the present and future 
security and happiness of Imgland and Scotland, 
than a firm and entire union between them ; and 
lie cannot but hope, that, upon a due consideration 
of our present circumstances, there will be found 
a general disposition to this union. His majesty 
would esteem it a peculiar felicity if, during his 
reign, some happy expedient for making both 
kingdoms one might take place; and is, there- 
fore, extremely desirous that a treaty for that pur- 
pose might be set on foot ; and does, in the most 
earnest manner, recommend this affair to the con- 
sideration of the House.” A similar message wm 
at the same time sent to the Upper House. This 
was William’s last public act, and no scheme or 
intention could well be wiser or greater; though 
even here a certain class of writers, who purrae 
the greatest man of his age to the very grave with 
animosity and rancour, can find something to 
cavil at. On the next day his majesty was visited 
with some alarming symptoms, and a commission 
was issued to certain peers to give the royal 
assent to such bills as were ready ; among which 
was the bill of attainder against the Prince of 
Wales. Op the 3rd of March he was ^seized with 


fever and ague ; and on the 1th, as if a demise or 
the crown would endanger every measure depend- 
ing in parliament, the Lords were pressed to dis- 
patch the Abjuration Bill and the Malt-tax Bill, 
which were still before them. Another commission 
was issued to give the royal assent to these bills ; 
and William being no longer able to use his 
hand, the sign manual was affixed to the com- 
mission by means of a stamp. On the same day 
his favourite Keppel, liord Albemarle, arrived 
from Holland with very good news ; but the king 
said, “ Je tire vers mo/n.”* “ By this time,” 

says Ralph, “ the court was become such a scene, 
as in the moat lively manner showed the vanity of 
those possessions which men with the utmost 
anxiety aspire to : the anti-chamber swarmed with 
physicians, courtiers, and statesmen, all in such 
masks as suited best with the several parts they 
were to act : the council was also extraordinarily 
assembled, to receive the reports of the king’s 
physicians from time to time, and to back their 
opinions, as necessity seemed to require. The 
king was apparently at extremity: Archbishop 
Tennison and Bishop Burnet continued in their 
duty about him from Saturday morning to his last 
gasp.” None hoped to gain more from the king’s 
death than the Marlboroughs, who had, no doubt, 
intelligencers of their own in the anti-chamber ; 

* " The F.nr1 of Portland told me, that, Arhen he wa« once enmu- 
mRinsliim. from the goodutnte his affairs wore in, both nt lioino 
and alffuad, to take more heart, the kioR answered him, that he 
knew death was that which he hnii looked at on all occasions Avitli- 
out any terror: sometimes ho would Iirto been Rlad to have ).>ecu 
delivered out of all his troubles, but he confessed now hd'ww ano- 
ther scene, and could wish to live a little longer."— ilnmef. 
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yet the Juchess afterwards said— “ When the king 
caine to die, [ felt nothing of that satisfaction 
which I once thought I should have Imd upon this 
occasion : and my Lord and Lady Jersey’s writing 
and sending perpetually to give an account (to the 
Princess Aipie) as his breath grew shorter and 
siiortcr, filled me with liorror.” And if the Jer- 
seys, who had partaken so largely in the king’s 
bounty and friendship,— who owed all they pos- 
sessed to the dying monarch, really acted m the 
manner described,* their conduct, though far from 
being iiTipreccdented, is proper to excite both horror 
and (lisgust; but it should be remembered that 
the wife of Marlborough, who says that she would 
lose tlie best employment in any court sooner 
than a(;t so odious a part, was the inveterate enemy 
of the Jersey family, and was never very scrupu- 
lous in her observance of the homilies about lying 
and slandering. Burnet, one of the two prelates 
])resent, has left his own account of “ the last 
scene of all.” The bishop says — “ Tlie king’s 
sli-cngth and pulse was still sinking as the diffi- 
ailty of breathing increased, so that no hope was 
left. The AKdiliishop of Canterbury and I went 
t() him on Saturday morning, and did not stir from 
him till he died. The archljishop jmiyed on 
Saturday some time with him, but he was then so 
we.ak, that he coultl scarce sp(!ak, but gave him 
his hand, as a sign that he firmly believed the 
truth (»f the Christian religion, and said he in- 
tended to receive the sacrament. His reason and 
all his senses were entire to the last minute. About 
five in the morning he desired the sacrament, and 
went through the ofiicc with great appearance of 
seriousness, but could not express himself: when 
this was done, he called for the Karl of Albemarle, 
and gave -him a charge to take care of his jrapers. 
He tlianked M. Auverquerque (or Overkirk) for his 
long and faithful aervice.s. He took leave of the 
Duke of Ormond, and called for the Earl of Port- 
land; but before lie came his voice quite failed; so, 
he took him by the hand, and carried it to his 
heart with great tenderness. He was often look- 
ing up to heaven, in many short ejaculations. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock the rattle began; 
the commendatory ])rayer was said for him, and, 
as it ended, he died, (on Sunday, the 8th of March)* 
in the fifty-second year of his age, having reigned 

thirteen years and a few' days He died 

with a clear and full presence of mind, and in a 
wonderful tranquillity: those who knew it was 
his rule all his life long to hide the imjiressions 
that religion made on him as much as ])ossible, 
did not wonder at his silence in his last minutes ; 
but they lamented it much : they knew what a 
handle it would give to censure and obloquy. ”t 

• Evehn myt brlofly-'* S March, The hinp had a faU from his 
hono nnd broke hUcolhir'boue, and, hnvini; Im’i'ii much indisjinsed 
beCon*. and oBuisli, witli a Iohb coujfh and other weakness, died lliis 
Sunday mominfi alwut four o’clock.”— 

t The rciil cause of hU dculli aijiwurs to liave In-en disexsi- in the 
luMfj's. ” \yhcn his l)ody was oiuuicd it ajijn'urcd that, notwithsland- 
mg the Bwclliug of his legs, he had no dropsy • his head and heart 


Perfection is not to be expected in a sovereign 
until the realization of the dreams of the I’ifth- 
monarchy men : both as a sovereign and as a man 
William had faults and weaknesses and uuamialile 
qualities; although these have all been grttssly 
exaggerated by zealots of various and most ojtpo- 
site parties, the high churchmen detesting him on 
account «)f his indifference to the forms of church 
government, and both high and low on account of 
ins toleration; the Jacobites heaping obloquy 
upon his name, because he practicidly ujiset the 
theory of the divine right of kings ; the Tories be- 
cause he naturally preierred the Whigs, who had 
most contributed to liis promotion ; and the re- 
publicans, then and in all subsequent times, be- 
cause he did not try again the experiment wliieh 
had been tried, and wdiich had signally failed — 
because he was not his own opposite, a l)c Witt, 
and a republican, — a sort of characU?r wliicli, 
rightly or wrongly, was then reprobtitcd by tlie. 
vast mass of the nation, and which could no move 
have achieved the Revolution of 1()88, thiin it 
could have changed and reformed the dynasty of 
the Celestial Empire. But William III. was tlie 
first of our tuIlts that really solved the ])i'ohl(‘m of 
eonstitiitioiiul monarchy; and since, his solution of 
that problem the duties of onr princes liavc l>een 
easy and natural. .Before his time all was riddle 
and uncertainty, and the constitution not iituU v- 
stood, because it had never ])n)perly been ])\it into 
practice. If now atid then be stumbled, it should 
be remembered that what to after sovereigns has 
been a- plain, broad, and beaten path was tlii:n an 
unexplored and diirk passage, where nearly every 
step W'as sin exjteriment. Our admiration for 
the ability, and the real gcnitis in slate allairs, of this 
illustrious prince must rise to the liighest pitcli if 
we look closely into the complicated nature and 
surpassing diiliculties of bis situation. A stadt- 
boldcr in Ilollaiid witlj rcqndjliean forms, — a king 
in England ^nd Scotland, with coiislitiitioiis wJiicJi 
had never jmqa'rly been ddined — the ruler, in 
fact, of the. Diitcli, the English, the S(‘otch, and the 
Irish, who had all separate interests, jetdousies, 
and miimosities ; — compelled by the very constitu- 
tion which he called into life or efficacy, to trust 
miuisters whom there was no trusting wdth safety, — 
engaged at the same time in an almost uninler- 
ni])ted war with the greatest ])f)wer in Europe, or 
umlcrmined by the intrigues of that power, w'hich 
was even more formidable in diplomacy than in 
arms, — and all this with a frail state of body ; wc 
confess, all liaise circumstances considered, we arc 
lost in wonder as to the result, and disposed to 
give William HI. by far the foremost place of all 
the sovereigns that have ever worn the English 
crown. 

wre sound : tlipre was srnrpo any blood in liin tiiKly : liis luni?B stiirk 
to Mdu, Hiid, tiy tho fall frojn hiti borMv, a ]uirl of tlicm uub torn 
from it, trliidi «XM;ai.ionpd an inflammation. Unit was liplicvpit to 
be the immeiliatp cause of liis dpatii. whirh probatily inisl .l. liaic 

lippii pn'i cntPil for some time if lie tiad lieen tlieii let tilooil 

He was iilways asUimatii'iil, ami, itip dregs of tlie omiU iiox fiilliiLg 
ou hi* lungs, he had a caUBtnut dpcp cough.”— iivrncf. 
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Gam Seal of A:che (aEroai the Umos with Scotland). 


ANNE.~a. d. 1702. 


The king died, and the Princess of Denmark 
took his place. Anne was in the thirty-eighth year 
of her age, hut as much under the tutelage of Lord 
and Lady Marlborough, as if she had been a girl 
of fifteen, or of still tenderer years. Her procla- 
mation took place amidst acclamations, though 
some credulous people grieved to see her step into 
a revolutionary and usurped throne ; having fondly 
expected, against all reason, or knowledge of the 
hearts of princes, that she would demur, and re- 
sign her seat to her half brother, the helpless pen- 
sioner of France. As the parliament continued 
sitting, notwithstanding the demise, ajd by virtue 
of an act properly passed in William’s reign, Anne, 
three days after her accession, went down to the 
House of Lords, and there declared her resolution 
to prosecute the measures ■concetted by the late 
king, “ the great support, not only of these king- 
doms, but of all Europe.” Even so much might 
have been expected from the Marlborough ascend- 
ancy. The Tories, together with what was called 
the landed intere^ had agreed to leave the con- 
duct of the war to*he Earl of Marlborough, who, 
by means of his lady, was like to have the supreme 
direction of all things, and who as captain-general, 
would be almost as much interested in the con- 
tinuance of the war, as if he had also been stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces.* Anne further 
declared in her first speech that too much could 
not be done for the encouragement of our allies to 
reduce the exorbitant power of France ; that her 
heart was entirely English, and that her word was 
to be depended upon. Both these last expressions, 
about the English heart and the honourable ob- 
servance of, promises, had been in her unhappy 

‘ • Ralph. 


father James’s first speech. Tlic city of London, 
and all the counties, cities, and second-rate towns, 
sent up addresses. “ In these,” says Buniet, “ a 
very great diversity of style was observed : some 
mentioned the late king in terms full of respect 
and gratitude; others named him very coldly; 
some took no notice of him, nor of his death, and 
simply congratulated her coming to the crown ; and 
some insinuated reflections on his memory, as it 
the queen had been ill used by him. The queen 
received all civilly — to most she said nothings to 
others she expressed herself in general words, and 
some things were given out in her name which 
she disowned. When the Commons presented 
their address, she assured them that tliey could 
not more agreeably confirm it to her, than by 
giving dispatch to all preparations for the public 
service and for the support of her allies. 

The two secretaries of state for Scotland, with 
such of the privy counsellors of that nation as 
were in London, waited upon her with professions 
of loyalty and devotion ; and, after reading to her 
the “claim of rights” agreed upon by the Con- 
vention of the Estates at the accession of King 
William and Queen Mary, they tendered to her 
majesty the coronation oath. Commotions had 
been expected north of the Tweed, but the Jacobites 
did nothing beyond talking ; and the country con- 
tinued to obey the privy council, and the authorities 
established by William, who were all, for the pre- > 
sent, left in their places. A commission was sent 
to the Earl of Marchmont, then chancellor, of 
Scotland, to represent the queen in the General 
Assembly of the kirk, which was then about to 
meet. In Ireland the papists were too much im- 
poverished and reduced to excite any apprehen 
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sions. Tiie eyes of the government and of all 
England were directed to the continent, where, as 
it was still thought, the fate of the national liberties 
and of the Protestant religion was to be decided. 
The Earl of Marlborough had now attained the 
great object of his ambition. Three days after 
Anne’s accession he was decorated with the Order 
of the Garter ; on the morrow he was named cap- 
tain-general of the English forces at home and 
abroad; and soon afterwards he was appointed 
master of the ordnance. The queen’s husband, 
Prince George of Denmark, who was still con- 
sidered as a subject, and who continued to occupy 
his seat in the House of Peers as Duke of Cum- 
berland, was named generalissimo and lord-high 
admiral ; but, as he had neither the ability nor the 
wish to take a very active part in affairs, and as 
he had always been as absolutely under the con- 
trol of the favourites as his wife, Marlborough had, 
in effect, the entire command of the army. His 
countess, to whom his own elevation was owing, 
was made groom of the stole and mistress of the 
tobes, and entrusted with the management of the 
privy purse: his two daughters. Lady Harriett 
Godolphin and Lady Spencer, were nominated 
ladies of the bed-chamber ; and the Earl of Sunder- 
land, at the particular intercession of Lady Marl- 
borough, obtained the renewal of a pension of two 


thousand pounds, which had been granted him by 
the late king.* 

Marlborough was ready to be either Wliig or 
Tory. Anne 'had a great aversion to the WJiigs 
and a proportionate love of the Tories : or, in the 
words of Lady Marlborough, — “ The queen had 
from her infancy imbibed the most unconquerable 
prejudices against the Whigs. She had been 
taught to look upon them all, not only as republi- 
cans, who hated the very sliadow of regal authority, 
but as implacable enemies to the Church of Eng- 
land. Tliis aversion to the whole party had been 
confirmed by the ill usage she had met' with from 
her sister and King William, which, though jier- 
haps more owing to Lord Roch^ter than to any 
man then living, was now to be lli charged to the 
account of the Whigs. And Prince George, her 
husband, who had also been ill treated in tliat 
reign threw into the scale his resentment. On 
the other hand, the Tories had the advantage, not 
only of the queen’s early prepossessions in their 

• Ixird Spencpr, the huiband of Marlboroush’* eecond daufrhtor, 
was. as the reader will remember, the son and heir of Sunderland. 
On the 11th of March Uio oM imlitician wrote from AlUiorii to the 
Marlborouglis, expressing his conihlenee in Anne’s govemmuut. “ 1 
have,” says he, " no more ambition tiion a stock or a stone. 1 never 
was iwry covetous, and I have no spleen against any creature living, 
but those tliat I think would Imrt the government; and I li!i\e now 
the same tealona and wanh concern for the queen, that you hu\e 
seen in me for tlic poor king that is gone.”— Oiue. 
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favour, hut of their having assisted her in the late 
reign in the aifair of her settlement. It was, in- 
deed, evident that they had done this more in 
opposition to King William than from any real 
respect for the Princess of Denmark. But still 
they had served her. And, the winter before she 
came to the croAvn, they had, in the same spirit of 
op])osition to the king, and in prospect of his 
death, jjaid her more than usual civilities and 
attendance. It is no great wonder, therefore, all 
these things considered, that, as soon as she was 
seated on the throne, the Tories (whom she usu- 
ally called by the agreeable name of the church 
party) became the distinguished objects of the 
royal favour.” Godolphm, who was the same 
sort of Tory as his friend and family ally, Marl- 
borough, was intnisted with the sole management 
of the finances, with the title of lord-high trea- 
surer, and he became in reality prime minister 
and arbiter of all things in the council, as Marl- 
borough was of those in the field. “ And I am 
iirnily ])cr8uadcd,” continues the duchess, “ that, 
notwithstanding her majesty’s extraordinary affec- 
tion for me, and the entire devotion which my 
Lord Marlborough and my Lord Godolphin 
had for many years showed to her service, 
they would imt have had so great a share 
of her favour and confidence, if they had not 
been reckoned in the number of the Tories.”* 
Lord Nottingham, one of the Tory chiefs, was 'ap- 
])ointed secretary of state, and he was allowed to 
restore his dependent. Sir Charles Hedges, to 
office, in the jihu^e of Secretary Vernon ; Ijord 
Rochester, the queen’s hot-headed uncle, was con- 
tinued lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with cx])rcs8 
permission to be absent ns often as might he 
thought fit for attending in the English council, 
where, with his old temper unimproved, he aimed 
at absolute authority, and brow-beat all opposition 
from his brothcr.counsellors and ministers. The 
Duke of Somerset was dismissed from th(i office 
of lord ])re8ident, to make room for the I'iarl of 
Pembroke, who had the merit of not being a 
Whig, though he had no pretension to that of 
being a Tory. The Earl of Bradford, a friend 
or dependent of Rochester, was made treasurer 
of the household ; the comptroller’s staff was trans- 
ferred from Lord Wharton, a zealous Whig, 

• An Account of Uie Conduct, &c.— Her |»riicfi adds ; “ Tlie truth 
is, tii()iif;h imth tliCMC la|^ had alwnw the real iuturest of the nation 
at heart, and had ^ivejinroofi of tliu by their conduct in their sttve- 
ral cmvloymcntu in the late reign, they lind Iweu educated in the 
IwraunMon that the liigh eliurch jinrty were ti<o l»e*t ft-ieiulii to the 
eonatitutinn, both of church and abate; nor were tliev pcrfccUynu- 
deccived Imt by cniericnce. For niy own part, I had not the aame 
pre)iosaeaaiong. Inc wunl church hud never a chnrni for me, in the 
moiitliB of tliOM! vvho made tlie moat noise witii it ; for 1 could not 
perceive that they gave any otlier distinguishing proof of their reg,ircl 
for tlie tiling, titan a frequent use of the word, like a apell to enelmiit 
weak minds ; and a persecuting zeal against dissenters, and against 
those real friends of tnn chnndi who wonld not admit that [lersei-U' 
lion was agreeable to its doctrine. And, us to statu affairs, many of 
tliese ehurchnicn sccmtul to me to have no flxed principles at all, 
liaving endeavoured, during the last reign, to iindcnnine that very 
government which they had contiilaited to establish. I was heartily 
sorry, therefore, *]iat, for the sake of such rhnrclimen, otliers slioiild 
be removml from their employments, wlio had lieen firm to tiie prin- 
ciples of the Itovolution, and whom I thought much more likely to 
support tlie qnw'n, and promote the welfare of our country, tlun the 
wrong-headed volitidaua that succeeded tliem.” 


to Sir Edward Seymour; the Marquess of Nor- 
raanhy got the privy seal; hut the Earl of 
Jersey retained jj^is post as chamberlain, Mr. 
Howe, who had personally and grossly insulted the 
deceased king, both in the House of Commons and 
out of doors, Avas named one of the joint jiay- 
masters of guards and garrisons ; Sir John Leve- 
son Gower was made chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster ; Sir Nathan Wriglit remained in the 
situation of lord-keeper ; Mr. Ilarcourt was made 
solicitor, and Mr.Nortliey, another Tory, attorney- 
general. Most of the subordinate jiosts were also 
filled up by Tories. The only Whigs left in the 
occupation of commanding posts were, the Duke 
of Devonshire, lord-high steward, and Mr. Boyle, 
chancellor of the exchcejuer. The names of the. 
great Whig leaders, Somers, Halifax, and Orford, 
were erased from the list of the persons dircctcil 
to be summoned to attend the meetings of the 
])rivy council. The Earl of Marlborough, mind- 
fid of his former obligations to the Whig Shreu s- 
hury, prevailed upon the queen to oiler him the. 
post of master of the horse ; hut the duke, mIio 
was absent in Italy, declined the n])pointinciil, 
which was conferred upon the Duke of Somerset, 
who was nominally a Whig, hut in reality an in- 
significant nonentity. The queen’s liushaiid. 
Prince George, appointed a eoimcil to act Avilh 
him, or for him, into which he ndmittiul none but 
Tories ;* Sir George Hooke, distiiignislicd by his 
aversion to every thing that bore the name ol' 
Whig, became vice-admiral of England, and pre- 
sident of the commission for managing the Ihiet, 
&c. ; and another inemhcr of the lord-liigh 
admiral’s eonucil was Marlhorougli’.s hrotlier, 
George C'lmrchill, who Avas not merely a Tory, hut 
a doAvnright Jacobite. Rochester, who Avas dis- 
appointed at not Ix'ing placed at the head of the 
Treasury, and Avho could tolerate no difference of 
opinion, soon began to (piarrel with Godoliihin ; 
and muncroiis materials contrihiitcd to envenom 
the dispute. The head of the high church party 
would have got iij) a ncAv persecution of dissenters, 
and Avonid have driven every man that Avas not a 
declared Tory out of the commission of the peace : 
Godolphin, on the other hand, was bent uponjiur- 
suing a mild and conciliatory course, and he, or 
his friends, represented Rochester as a firebrand. 
Rochester, moreover, was against the Avar, or at 
the most Avould have embarked England in it as 
an auxiliary ; Avhile the views of Godolphin were 
identical with those of Marlborough, who con- 
fidently promised himself wealth and renow-n from 
the contest. The two Whig dukes of Devonshire 
and Somerset voted with Godolphin, and the 
majority of the council decided upon a declaration 
of war against France. 

Anne had dispatched a latter to the States- 
General, announcing her intention to maintain the 

« 

• Tindnl ri'iniirkg, that " the legality of such o council was much 
qiiestiniied, an it was a new court, wlilch could [not he niithoriKcd to 
act but liy an act of {larliameut ; yi>t, out of nwiii'ct to the queen, no 
imWic question was made of it, jand the ohjectiuii to [it never went 
lieyond a secret murmur.” 
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iilliiinres coiiclutlcd Ly the late king William ; and 
now she deputed Marlborough to Holland, as 
ambassador t!xtraordiiiary. The lord-general 
reached the Hague on the 28th of March, and was 
received with transports of joy. His reputation 
stood high, though he had scarcely been tried as a 
general ; liis favour with, and absolute control 
over her Britannic majesty by means of his wife, 
were generally known ; and he had the hap])ine88 
and head to persuade the Dutch and their allies 
tluit he could well supply in the field the jdace of 
tlie deceased William. It was presently arranged 
with the heads of the republic, and the envoy of 
the emperor, that war should be declared on the 
same day at London, the Hague, and Vienna, and 
that Marlborough should have the chief command 
of the allied armies — a post coveted by the new 
King of Prussia, by the Elector of Hanover, by 
the Duke of Zell, and by the Archduke Charles of 
Austria. On his speedy return to Ijondon, it was 
made apparent that either Rochester must with- 
ilraw, or the cabinet be distracted by incessant 
jars. “ The gibberish of that party,” says her 
grace of Marlborough, “ about non-resistance, and 
l)assive obedience, and hereditary right, I could not 
think to forbode any good to my mistress, whose 
title •rested upon a different foundation.” The 
head of the high church party retired to the 
country in disgust, being the first of the Tory 
leaders “ that discovered a deep tliecontent with 


the queen and her administration.” Towards 
the end of the year, her majesty was “so imrca- 
sonable as to press him to go” to Ireland, “ to 
attend the affairs of that kingdom, which greatly 
needed his presence,” RoeJicster told her Avith 
great insolence, that he would not go into Ireland, 
though she should give tlie country to him and his 
son. His resignation of the lord lieutenancy 
folloAvcd, and he was so angry, that he Avould 
neither go to court nor to council ; the (pieen, after 
some time, ordered that he should no more be 
summoned. “ Perha])s,” adds the caustic narrator 
of these events, “his lord8hi])’8 nmvillingncss to 
leave England might proceed from his zeal for 
the church, and from his fears lest it should be 
betrayed in his absence; but it Avas generally 
thought, and I believe Avith good^eason, that the 
true source of his dissatisfaction %a8 the queen’s 
not making him her sole govenior and director.” 
As soon, liiwevcr, as Rochester Avas excluded from 
the government, all the high church })arty took up 
the cry that he was a martjT to their cause, and 
that the church was in danger. This party avhs 
so strong in parliament, that the Commons in their 
first address, inserted the following clause — 
“ Your majesty has been always a most illustrious 
ornament to this church, and has been exposed to 
great hazards for it, and therefore we promise 
ourselves, that, in your majesty’s reign, Ave shall 
see it perfectly restored to its due rights^ and pri- 
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vileges, and secured in the same to posterity, 
which is only to be done by divesting those men 
of the power, who have shown they want not the 
will, to destroy it. “ The queen had declsred her 
resolution to defend and maintain the church ite 
by law established ; but this was not enou§^ for 
the zealots, who wanted the power of persecuting 
and the exclusive occupancy of all places, civiliund 
military, as wdl as ecclesiastic.* All thh hrewed 
a storm, which soon afterwards burst forth. In 
the mean time, however, the Commons vpMd her 
majesty for Jife 100,0001. a year, of which she 
chose to assign lt)0,000/. to the public service ; 
the w'ar had been proclaimed on the 4th of May, 
and the requisite measures adopted for pro6ecuting>^ 
it with vigour ; the oath of abjuring the Prince of 
Wales had been taken by the membere of both 
Houses, and the name of the Princess Sojtbia, 
Electress of Hanover, introduced in the public 
prayers, as next in succession to the throne ; and 
Marlborough, on the 12th of May, had departed 
for Holland, on the frontiers of which country 
military operations had already commenced. After 
a short stay at the Hague, the rising general re- 
paired to Nimegucn to assume the command, to 
which was' attaclied the enticing salary of 10,000/. 
a year. The negotiations, which had been going 
on in Germany among the minor states, had in- 
duced the House of Brunswick to send 10,000 
men to join Marlborough, had won over the 
Elector of Brandenburg, now King of Prussia, had 
compelled the Princes of Saxe Gotha and Wolfen- 
buttell to renounce their connexion with the King 
of France, had engaged the Elector Palatine in the 
grand alliance, and had compelled the Duke of 
Bavaria, the Elector of Cologne, and other little 
potentates who had been devoted to France, to 
remain neutral in the great struggle. The prin- 
cipal army of the allies, under the temporary 
command of the Earl ’.of Athlone (Ginckel), was 
assembled in the vicinity of Cleves, to cover tliat 
part of the frontier which lies between the Rhine 
and the Meuse; Cohorne, the great engineer, 
stood with 10,000 men by the mouth of the 
Scheldt, to secure that quarter; Ijouis, Margrave 
of Baden, was on the Upper Rhine, Ae Prince of 
Saarhnick with 25,000 men, Prussians, Palatines, ‘ 
and Dutch, was besieging Kayserwerth, a place 
which the French had taken in the last war ; and other 
forces were movipg on different lines to co-operate. 
On the other hand, the main bodj^of the French 
army was assembled on the Mrase,*nnd in the 
strong fortresses existing in the bishopric of Liege, 
under the command of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and Marshal Boufflers ; Marshal Tallard was 
marching with 13,000 men to the relief of Key- 
serwerth; and the Count Delamotte and the 
Spanish Marquess of Bedmar, who commanded in 
the name of jPJiilip King of Spain, covered the 

* Ai«onIins[ tothe Duclipts of Marlliorongli they wanted thoqnoen 
“ to roBtore Tone* and hi|rh chiindiineu to their divine riKhto and 
]iriviIei;eH, of pocsowiing all tlie civil offlecB in the state, andofbeinR 
the only men elected to serve in {luriinmcnt, to the exclusion of dl 
Whigs and^lAr churchmen.” > 


western frontier of the Spanish Netherlands. The 
first blow was struck, while Marlborough was 
employed in settling a jdan of the campaign with 
the Dutch, and the ministers of the allies, by his 
ro^ highness the Duke of Burgundy, who, being 
joined W Marshal Tallard, made a sudden move 
Upon Nimeguen, which was without a garrison, 
and almost without artillery : but the burghers 
were active and bnwe, and Athlone, by a brilliant 
u!iaroh,‘^ot to their assistance, and saved the place. 
The Dutch, however, were much disconcerted by 
•the narrow risk they had thus run on their own 
frontiers. ' Different plans of operation were pro- 
posed by the various members of the grand 
alliance j and Marlborough began to experience 
the extreme difficiBty of giving a unity of plan 
and purpose to a heterogeneous coalition. And 
perhaps at that moment, he repented of his old 
cHticisms upon the military performances of the 
late king, feeling as he did, the same difficulties 
which had so often impeded the career of William. 
It was near the en^d of June before he matured 
his arrangements, and then he found that the 
Prince of Saarbruck, Athlone, and the other leading 
generals were in no disposition to submit to his 
authority, and act cordially with him. At the 
same time he found himself checked by the field 
deputies — obstinate functionaries whom the States- 
General were accustomed to send out with their 
armies, and who, on their part, were bound to do 
nothing, and permit nothing, without advising witlt 
their high mightinesses at the Hague. However, 
Kayserwerth having surrendered, Marlliorough 
collected the forces which had been engaged in 
that siege, brought up the English from Breda, 
and, being joined by other bodies of the allies, 
found himself at Uie head of 60,000 men. But 
even then he was distracted and hampered hy three 
or four plans of operations, each of which had its 
advocates in the allied camp. Moreover, when he 
had overe.ome the timidity of the Dutch government, 
and was about to do something, the general of the 
Hanoverians announced that his men could not 
march without the orders of Bothmar the Elector’s 
minister at the Hague. He summoned Bothmar 
to the camp, and, after losing some valuable time, 
removed these obstacles. But the Prussians had 
their scruples and difficulties as well as the Ha- 
noverians, and the removal of these cost more time. 
At last, on the 1th of July, he crossed the Waal, and 
established his head-quarters at Duckenbourg, a 
country seat belonging to the Count Schulenberg, 
a little to the soutVweBt of Nimeguen. On the 
T6th his army was posted at Over-hasselt, with 
the Meuse in the rear, and the French in front, at 
the distance of two short leagues. On the 20th 
lie writes Godolphin, “ I have this night jiroposcd 
the leaving 20 squadrons of horse, and 18 battalions 
of foot, to entrench themselves before Nimeguen, 
and to pass the Meuse with the^rest of the army, 
or to march with the whole towards Cleves, in 
order to get between Venloo and the French, 
89 ^ to be able to attack them. The fear the 
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States liave of Nimcguen and the passage of 
the Rhine hinders the advantage of having 
the superiority.” At length he removed these 
fpars, and obtained from the States-General 
full powers to execute his own plan, which was 
offensive. He. moved forward en masse on the 
27th, and by the 30th had his advanced posts near 
Hamont. The French, meanwhile, liad suddenly 
decamped by night, and were now making forced 
marches in the direction of Peer and Bray. He 
expected a battle ; but the French would not risk 
an attack, though one or two small fortresses were 
assaulted and carried under their eyes. Ontlie 
31 St, Marlborough was twelve hours on horseback, 
reconnoitring the ground and ascertaining the 
French line of march. Although Tallard had 
come up with fresh forces, the French continued 
to edge off towards the Deraer. Mwlborough’s 
object was to throw himself between them and 
that little river, and to give them battle on ?ome 
exposed heaths; but, eiSier through the slowness 
of his troops, or the indecision of the Dutch field- 
deputies, he failed in this attempt t and, though 
during two days he was marchinf|( on a parallel 
line with the French, and at times near enough to 
them to open a cannonade, he could neither inter- 
cept their retreat nor do them any considerable 
mischief. The Duke of Burgundy, however, 
quitted the army to avoid the dishonour of witness- 
ing the reduction of the fortresses on the Meuse ; 
Yenloo was invested on the 5th of ^ptember, and 
was forced to surrender on the 23rd; on the 29th 
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Ruremond and Stevenswaert were invested, and 
both places were taken by the 7th of October. 
While these operations were in progress the army 
of the empire, under the command of Joseph, the 
young king of the Romans, had reduced Landau, 
and threatened the whole of Alsace. In conse- 
quence of this loss the French were obliged U) 
weaken their main body, and to leave exposed the 
important city of Liege. Marlborough instantly 
moved upon that place; opened his batteries on the 
20th of October, and compelled the French gar- 
rison to surrender on the 29th. By this important 
capture the Dutch frontier was secured, and the 
Navigation of the Meuse was wliolly free. 

With these operations the campaign ended ; the 
French rcjkcd within their lines, and Marlborough, 
after distrmuting his troops in winter-quarters, be- 
gan his journey homeward. As he was descending 
the Meuse in a barge with the Dutch deputies, Go- 
home being before him in a larger and sw'ifter 
boat, he was surprised by a French partisan from 
Guelder,* who, with thirty-five men, seized the 
tow-rope, hauled in the boat, and made alt in it 
prisoners. The object of the party, how'cver, 
seems to have^been mere plunder, for, after pil- 
laging the boat and the passengers, they let them 
go, on the production of false or forged French 
passports, which it is not likely that any of the 
marauders could read or cared for. On reaching 
the Ha^e, Marlboroi]^h was received wdth trans- 
ports of joy, for the news of his capture had pre- 
ceded his arrival. “ Till they saw me,” he writes 
u 
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to his wife, “ they thought me a prisoner in 
France ; so that I was not ashore one minute be- 
fore I had great crow'ds of the common people, 
some endeavouring to take me by the hand, and 
all crying out ‘ Welcome !’ ” In London he was 
received with almost equal applause, notwithstand- 
ing some severe criticisms which had been circu- 
lated on his campaign. His exploits, however, 
were set olF by the failures of other officers in 
other quarters. The plan for the reduction of 
Cadiz had been formed by the late King William, 
and since promoted by Marlborough and Godol- 
phin. Tlie expedition, after being long delayed, 
was at last got to sea ; and on the 12th of August, 
Sir George Rooke and the Duke of Ormond, with a 
fleet of 50 sail and a land force of 13,000 men, 
came to anchor in Cadiz Bay. The Spanish 
governor was summoned to surrender to the allies 
of the rightful sovereign of Spain ; but he refused, 
and then Rooke and Ormond, like all sea and land 
officers in a similar situation, quarrelled as to 
what was to be done next. The general wanted 
to make an attack upon the Isla de Leon, but the 
admiral thought this too dangerous. The usual 
and mischievous recourse was had to a council of 
war : the majority sided with Rooke ; and while 
they were debating the Spaniards all along the 
coast removed their property into the interior, and 
prepared to defend the landing-places. Ormond 
threw some troops on shore at Port St. Mary’s ; 
but they were too weak to do anything beyond 
plundering the wine stores ; they grew drunk and 
lost all discipline, and when they were hastily re- 
embarked they were followed by the contempt of 
the Spanish soldiery and the hatred of the plun- 
dered peasantry. After this miserable failure, 
Rooke and Ormond, still quarrelling with one 
another, made for Vigo, where a rich convoy of 
plate ships from the New World had sought a 
refuge. The prize was enticing; and English 
sailors were always ready to do desperate deeds 
when Spanish galleons were in sight. But, during 
the time which had been worse than thrown away 
in Cadiz Bay, the Spaniards at Vigo had time to 
fortify that harbour. The Duke of Ormond, how- 
ever, landed about 2000 men, who carried by as- 
sault a tremendous battery which had Jpen erected 
at the mouth of the harbour ; and Admiral Hop- 
son forced a great bomb, and led up the port. 
Hopson was followed by nearly all the fleet, who 
had to sustain a terrible fire from the Spanish 
ships and from other batteries that had not been 
carried by the land troops. After a stout resist- 
ance the Spaniards removed part of the rich car- 
goes, and then set fire to their ships. It was calcu- 
lated that eight ships of war and six galleons, and 
fourteen millions of pieces of eight, or property to 
that value in merchandise and plate, were burnt 
or sunk ; but the English and Dutch succeeded 
in bringing off ten men of war, several galleons, 
and seven millions of pieces of eight. With these 
prizes Sir George ^ke returned home in a 
sort of triumph, boasting that Cadiz might have 


been taken and other incalculable advantages ob- 
tained, if Ormond had but done his duty. On 
the other hand Ormond threw all the blame upon 
Rook, and seemed inclined to provoke a parlia- 
mentary inquiry.* 

A new parliament had assembled on the 20th 
of October, and now the Tories were found to 
have a majority powerful enough to carry every- 
thing before it. Such was the effect of the known 
Tory predilection of the new sovereign, the discou- 
ragement of the Whigs at the death of William, 
and the exertions of the favoured party through- 
out the country. “ The queen,” says Burnet, 
“ did not openly interpose in the elections, but her 
inclination to the Tories appeared plainly, and all 
people took it for granted that she wished they 
might be the majority : this wrought on the in- 
constancy and servility that is natural to multi- 
tudes; and the conceit which had been infused 
and propagated with much industry, that the 
Whigs had charged the nation with great taxes, 
of which a large share had been devoured by 
themselves, had so far turned the tide that the 
Tories in the House of Commons were at least 
double the number of the Whigs. They met lull 
of fury against the memory of the late king, and 
against those who had been employed by him.” 
Harley was again chosen Speaker. Anne, in her 
opening speech, spoke in the highest high-church 
and Tory tone. In their address the Commons 
praised her as the champion of the Church of 
England, and congratulated her on having, by her 
majesty’s arms and the Duke of Marlborough, 
“ signally retrieved the ancient honour and glory 
of the English nation.” “ The word retrieved” 
says Burnet, “implying that the honour of the 
kingdom was formerly lost, all that had a just 
regard to the king’s memory opi)oscd it : he had 
carried the honour of the nation farther than had 
been done in any reign before his ; to him they 
owed their preservation, their safety, and even 
the queen’s being on the throne; he had designed 
and formed that great confederacy, at the head of 
which she was now set. [And the bishop might 
have added, that he had trained and formed the 
troops who are now about to give glory to the reign 
of the successor, who hated and maligned his me- 
mory.]! In opposition to this, it was now said that 
during his reign things had been coaificted by stran- 
gers, and trusted to them, and that a vast treasure 
had been spent in unprofitable campaigns in Flan- 
ders. The Partition Treaty, and everything else 
with which the former reign could be loaded, was 

* Burnet.— Roger Coke,— Coxe. Life of Mnriborougb. 
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brought into the account.” After a debate in 
which Marlborough was “praised at William’s 
cost,” the Whig amendment for substituting the 
word “ maintained ” for “ retrieved ” was rejected 
by a great majority : all that had favour at 
court, or that hoped for any, joining in the cry 
against the deceased king. “ Controverted elec- 
tions,” adds the Whig historian, “ were all judged 
in favour of the Tories, with such a barefaced 
partiality, that it showed the party was resolved 
on everything that might serve their ends.” 
In all this the Tories were doing little more than 
had been done by their opponents, when they 
had the ascendancy ; but presently they pro- 
ceeded to undo the best deed that the Whigs had 
ever performed for the nation and humanity — ^to 
lake a long step backwards towards the theory and 
practice of intolerance and persecution. They 
brought in the famous “Occasional Conformity 
Bill,” the professed object of which was to prevent 
hypocrisy in religion and danger to the church ; 
hut the real object of which was to destroy the 
Toleration Act. By this bill, all those who took 
the sacrament and test as qualifications for office, 
and did after that go to the meetings of dissenters, 
or any meeting for religious worship, not accord- 
ing to the Liturgy or practice of the Church of 
England, were to be disabled from holding their 
employments, punished with heavy and increasing 
fines, &c.; and, whereas the Test Act only included 
the magistrates and corporations, this new act was 
to embrace all the inferior officers or freemen 
having a right to vote for members of parliament, 
&c. “ The preamble of this bill,” says Burnet, 
“ asserted toleration, and condemned all persecu- 
tion for conscience sake in a high strain. Some 
thought the bill was of no consequence, and that, 
if it should pass into a law, it would be of no effect ; 
or that the occasional conformists would become 
constant ones : others thought that it was such a 
breaking in upon toleration as would undermine 
it, and that it would have a great effect on corpor- 
ations ; as, indeed, the intent of it was believed to 
be the modelling elections, and by consequence the 
House of Commons. On behalf of the bill, it was 
said, the design of the Test Act vras, that all in 
office should continue in the communion of the 
church ; that coming only once to the sacrament 
for an office, and going afterwards to the meetings of 
dissenters, was both an eluding the intent of the law, 

and a profanation of the sacrament Those 

who were against the bill said, the nation had 
been quiet ever since the toleration ; the dissen- 
ters had lost more ground and strength by it than 
the church: the nation was now engaged in a great 
war; it seemed, therefore, unreasonable to raise 
animosities at home in matters of religion, and to 
encourage a tribe of informers, who were the worst 
sort of men : the fines were excessive, higher than 
any laid on papists by law ; and, since no limita- 
tion of time nor concurrence of witnesses was 
provided for in the bill, men would be for ever 
exposed to the malice of a bold swearer or 


wicked servant.” Neither Burnet nor wiser men 
than he saw the impropriety of the Test Act itself, 
and the monstrous mixture of folly and impiety 
that lay in forcing the great religious mystery upon 
those who doubted or disbelieved the virtue of the 
symbol. He continues — “It was moved, that since 
the greatest danger of all was from Atheists and 
Papists, that all such as received the sacrament for 
an office should be obliged to receive it three 
times a-year, which all were by law required 
to do ; and to keep their parish church at 
least one Sunday a month; but this was not 
admitted. All who pleaded for the bill did 
in words declare for the continuance of the 
toleration, yet the sharpness with which they 
treated the dissenters in all their speeches showed 
as if they designed their extirpation.” The bill 
was carried in the Commons by a great majority ; 
but in the Upper House strong objections were 
taken to the high penalties imposed in it ; some of 
the lords remembered the evil practices of informers 
in the reign of Charles II., “ and would not consent 
to the reviving such infamous methods ;” and all 
of them believed that the chief design of the bill 
was to throw all the corporations of the kingdom 
into the hands of the Tory and high-church party. 
The queen had the matter at heart, — made her 
husband vote for the bill, although this royal Dane 
was himself one of the occasional conformists, 
having received the sacrament of the Anglican 
church to qualify him for the office of lord higli 
admiral, and yet keeping a Lutheran chapel and 
Lutheran cliaplains. The whole strength of tin; 
court was exerted ; but still the majority of the 
Lords remained steady to their purpose of throw- 
ing out or greatly modifying the bill. Most of 
the bishops agreed with the secular peers upon 
this point, though upon different views. The 
Upper House, however, was ready to consent, 
that such persons as went to meetings and con- 
venticles after they had received the sacrament 
should be disabled from holding any employments, 
and be fined 201. “ Many,” says Burnet, “ went 
into this, though they were against every part of 
the hillt because they thoug;ht this the most 
plausible way of losing it; since the House of 
Commons J^ad of late set it up for a maxim that 
the Lords could not alter the fines that they should 
fix in a bill, this being meddling with money, 
which they thought was so peculiar to them, that 
they would not let the Lords, on any pretence, 
break in upon it.” When the Lower House started 
this objection, the Lords made a search into all 
the rolls of the clerk of the parliament’s office 
from the middle of King Henry VII.’s reign; 
and they found by numerous precedents, that in 
some bills the Lonk had set the fines, and in 
other bills had altered them, and changed the uses 
to which they were applied. The Lords ordered 
this report to be entered upon their books : the 
Commons, without entering upon the discussion, 
resolved to maintain their point — ^that is, their 
original bill in all its rigour. The Lords proceeded 
u 2 
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to make other alterations, introducing clauses that 
proof should be made by two witnesses, that the 
accusation and information about attending con- 
venticles, &c., should be given in within ten dajrs, 
and that the prosecution should commence within 
three months after the fact. The Commons, it 
appears, agreed to these modifications ; but still 
they stuck to their high penalties and their exclu- 
sive right of fining the subject. “ The thing,” 
says Burnet, “ depended long between the two 
Houses ; both sides took pains to bring up the 
lords that would vote with them ; so that there 
were above a hundred and thirty lords in the 
House : the gimtest number iJiat had ever been 

together After some conferences, wherein 

each House had yielded some smaller differences 
to the other, it came to a free conference in the 
Painted Chamber, which was the most crowded 
upon that occasion that had ever been known, so 
milch weight was laid on this matter on both 
sides. When the Lords retired, and it came to 
the final vote of adhei-ing^ the Lords were so 
equally divided, that, in three questions put on 
different heads, the adhering ivas carried but 
by one voice in every one of them ; and it was a 
different person that gave it in all the three divi- 
sions. The Commons likewise adhered — so the 
bill was lost. This bill seemed to favour the in- 
terests of the church, so hot men were for it : and 
the greater number of the bishops being against 
it, they were censured as cold and slack in the 
concerns of the church i a reproach that all mo- 
derate men must expect, when they oppose violent 
motions. A great part of this fell on myself ; for 
I bore a large share in the debates, both in the 
House of Ijords, and at the free conference. Angry 
men took occasion from hence to charge the 
bishops as enemies to the church, and betrayers 
of its interests ; because we would not run blind- 
fold into the passions and designs of ill-tempered 
men.” 

It is important to observe that this bill against 
dissenters was first introduced to the House of 
Commons by Bromley and by the tamed St. John, 
who had himself been brought up a dissenter, 
but who, having no religion at all, was willing to 
adopt even a scheme of religious intolerance and 
])crsecution if it favoured the views of the Tory 
party with which he had engaged. Marlbo- 
rough threw all his weight into the scale of into- 
lerance, speaking, and voting, and doing all that 
in him lay, to revive the severity of the penal 
statutes against non-conformists.* By pursuing 
this course he gratified the Tories, who then 
formed the majority in the Commons, and he 
leased the queen, who always entertained the 
ighest of high-church notions. If the case had 
bem reversed, — ^if her majesty had been the warm 
friend of toleration, and the majority a consistent 
Whig one, the rising captain doubtless would 

• Tlie antiior of a riolcnt pamphlet entitled “ The Caae of Tole- 
ration UecoKAiiDd,” who woione of the hnndredii that wore iheding 
theprem moledlctioni upon all toleration, dedicated hie pro- 
eloui production to Marlborough. 


I have stood forward as the champion of religious 
liberty. We shall never go far wrong in attri- 
buting base and selfish motives to this renoivned 
hero, whose whole life was one continued comment 
on the text — Help yourself. Upon his return he had 
reedved the votes of thanks of bothHouses of Parlia- 
ment. Both Marlborough and his countess affected 
to raise some delicate scruples touching such an 
elevation ; but the queen insisted upon the lord 
general’s being made a duke, and a duke he was 
made accordingly on the 14th of December ; and 
as his property was considered insufficient to 
maintain that dignity, Anne sent a message to the 
House of Commons, intimating the creation, and 
stating that, with the title, she had conferred upon 
Marlborough 5000/. pw annum for her own life ; 
and, in conclusion, she requested the House to 
devise a proper mode for settling the said grant 
on himself and his successors. This seemed paying 
high for the capture of a few towns, which, ivith the 
exception of Liege, were only tliird or fourth-rate 
places ; and this was all that Marlborough had done 
as yet. Both the court and the general, however, 
w'ere apparently surprised as mucli as they were 
vexed by an instant appearance of opposition in the 
House. Insinuations were thrown out there that 
Marlborough and his wife w-ere making a monopoly 
of the royal favour and bounty. Sir Cliristopher 
Musgrave said he had no wish to detract from the 
duke’s services, but that he must insist they had 
already been well rewarded with profitable employ- 
ments conferred on himself and family. The out- 
aj was so loud that Anne, with the advice of 
Marlborough and his countess, withdrew her appli- 
cation. This, however, did not prevent the Com- 
mons from presenting a strong remonstrance, in 
which, while criticising the proposed grant, they 
reflected harshly upon the memory of King Wil- 
liam, and his profusion to favourites. It was, of 
course, the Tories that did all this ; and by so 
doing they began to lose Marlborough, whom we 
shall soon find converted into their bitterest enemy. 
His proud wife would of course never allow the 
existence of such base and personal motives ; and 
she takes care to inform us that she had always 
entertained a strong partiality to the more liberal 
party, and that she began very early to incline the 
queen to the Whigs. “Nor,”, says she, still boast- 
ing of her high disinterestedness, “had I any 
motive of private interest to bias me to the Whigs. 
Every body must see, that, had I consulted that 
oracle about the choice of a party, it would cer- 
tainly have directed me to go with the stream of 
my mistress’s inclination and prejudices. This 
would have been the surest way to secure my 
favour with her. Nor had I any particular obli- 
gations to the Whigs that should bend me to their 
side rather than to the other. On the contrary, 
they had treated me very hardly, and I had reason 
to look upon them as my personal enemies, at the 
same time that 1 saw the Tories ready to compli- 
ment me, and to pay me court. Even the pLde of 
my Lord Rochester condescended to write me a 
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very fine piece.”* Facta which will be presently 
produced will better enable the reader to judge of 
the sincerity and disinterestedness of the Marlbo- 
rough conversion to Whiggism. The queen styled 
the conduct of the Commons “malicious;** and, 
on the very du^ their remonstrance was presented 
to her, she desired Marlborough to accept of 2000/. 
a-year out of the privy purse. “ This,” said the 
queen, “ can draw no envy, for nobody need know 
it.” The Marlboroughs, however, with at least as 
much worldly wisdom as high-mindedness, de- 
clined this otFer of what inevitably must have 
made a noise at court. 

Anne, it is said, earnestly desired that her hus- 
band should be associated with her on the throne, 
but this being deemed unconstitutional, her next 
thought was to secure a permanent revenue for 
him. A royal message intimated this wish for the 
settlement of a further provision on the Prince of 
Denmark, in case of his surviving her majesty.f 
Mr. Howe, the fiery Tory, who had been so vehe- 
ment against the grants of the late king, moved for 
an annual allowance of a hundred thousand 
pounds. “ This,” says Burnet, “ was seconded 
by those wlio knew how acceptable the motion 
would be to the queen ; though it was the double 
of what any Queen in England ever had in jointure.” 
But while the Tories in the House of Commons were 
carrying through the bill, objections were taken to 
a clause annexed to it, intended to continue his 
highness in the offices alreadi^ conferred on him, 
by exempting him from the effect of that part of 
the last Act of Settlement, by which foreigners 
were prohibited to hold offices of state on the 
accession of the House of Hanover. The bill, 
howevgr, witl^this clause in it, was carried, and 
sent up to the Ix)rds. But there it encountered 
a sterner opposition, not arising so much from any 
considerations about the prince or his places, as 
from a resolution previously adopted by their 
lordships never to pass any money bill, to which 
any clause was tacked that was foreign to the body 
of the bill. A secondary objection was, however, 
made to the wording of the clause, which seemed 
to imply that all other foreigners already natu- 
ralised would be incapacitated in the next reign. ' 
Marlborough fought hard for the royal Dane, who 
had in fact been little better than a puppet in his 
hands; but Marlborough’s son-in-law. Lord Spen- 
cer, recently raised to the House of Peers by the 
death of his father, the Earl of Sunderland, as 
strongly opposed the grant, and by so doing drew 
down upon himself the wrath of his imperious 
mother-in-law the duchess. “ Great opposition,” 
says Burnet, “was made; but the queen pressed 
it with the greatest earnestness she had yet 
shoum in anything whatsoever; she thought it 
became her, as a good wife, to have the act passed. 

. . . The court managed the matter BO dexterously 

* Aceonnt oftlie Condiint, &e. 

t " He wui many yenit elder than the queen, and wu troweled 
with an oathma, that every year had ill elTecti on hU tealtb : it liad 
brougitt him into great danger tide winter ; yet the qneim thought it 
became her to provide for aU eventi.”— qg-aal, 


that the bill passed, and the queen was highly dis- 
pleased with those who opposed it ; among whom 
I had my share.” The question was decided, 
however, only by a majority of one ; and twenty- 
eight peers entered a strong protest against the 
whole bill, while seven others protested against the 
tacked clause. This opposition, which so irritated 
the queen, was mainly, if not entirely, the work of 
the Whigs ; and Burnet, who was one of the pro- 
testers, affirms that the clause was introduced by 
some of the Tories in the House of Commons, only 
because they believed it would be opposed by those 
against whom they intended to irritate the queen. 
Anne, in one of her extravagant letters to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, attributes the passing of 
the bill solely to the pains taken by her grace and 
her husband.* Another bill, which occupied and 
agitated this session, was one in favour of those 
who had not taken the oath abjuring the Prince of 
Wales by the day named, and granting another 
year for reflection. It was urged on one side tliat 
the whole Jacobite party had now come entirely 
into the queen’s interest ; but on the other hand, 
itwas maintained that the Jacobites were still cor- 
responding with the court of St. Germain ;t that 
French agents were constantly coming and going, 
and recommending all persons to take the abju- 
ration oath, that they might be capable of employ- 
ments and seats in the Houses, and, in the end, 
be a majority in parliament powerful enough to 
repeal the oath imposed by force, and, witli it, the 
whole of the Act of Succession or Settlement, that 
destined the crown to the Hanover line. The 
Tories in the Commons carried their point, and 
sent up this bill of indulgence for political offend- 
ers to the Lords. Their lordships added several 
clauses, one declaring it high treason to endeavour 
to change the succession to the crown as fixed by 
law, or to set aside the Princess Sophia, the next 
lawful successor; and another for sending the 
abjuration oath to Ireland, and obliging all there 
to take it in the same manner as it had been taken 
in England. To the surinise of most people, the 
Tories in the Commons consented to these two 
clauses ; and, in the end, the whole of the bill, 
as amended by the Lords, was agreed to, but 
only by a majority of one. Burnet, who continued 
to overvalue such fragile securities as imposed 
oaths, says, — “ All people were surprised to sec a 
bill that was begun in favour of the jacobites turned 
so terribly upon them ; since, by it, we had a new 
security given, both in England and Ireland, for a 
Protestant successor.” 

A.D. 1703. — The clamour against the former 
reign and its Whig ministers was still kept up. 
A committee of the House of Commons prepared 
a long address to the queen, laying the whole of 
the increase of the national debt at the door of the 
Whigs. This step followed a report made by a 
commission appointed to examine the state of the 
public accounts, and which inculpated Lord Rane- 

* Letter of the queen, in Marllioroash Pnpen, ai kIvou by Coxa. 

t Godolphin and even MarU}oroii(h nlmwlf were i.till occasipnal 
correspondents I 
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lagli, paymaster of the army) and Lord Halifax, 
auditor of the exchequer. The first of these lords, 
‘whose reputation was none of the best, was ex- 
pelled the House of Commons, of which he was a 
member, and compelled to resign his place; ye^ 
according to Burnet, he appeared, upon all this 
inquiry, to be much more innocent than even his 
friends had believed him, there being only “ a few 
inconsiderable articles, of some hundreds of pounds, 
roved, or half proved, against him.” The Tories 
ad charged him with millions ! His profitable 
post was presently divided into two parts, and the 
best was given to Mr. Howe. Halifax was a 
member of the Upper House, and the majority of 
the Lords espoused his cause, and vindicated his 
character in a very decided resolution. Hereupon 
the Commons denied the competency of their 
lordships to interfere in any such matter, or to 
pass any vote of acquittal where thcm.atter charged 
consisted of money, &c. This produced another 
violent quarrel, and drove both Houses to the press 
to explain their several motives and conduct. 
More serious consequences might have ensued if 
the queen had not suddenly jjrorogued parliament 
on the 2lth of February. During this session the 
Lords had gained a great reputation throughout 
the country by their opposition to the Tory House 
oi Commons. To strengthen their party in the 
Upper House, and to have a clear majority there, 
the Tories induced the queen, soon after the pro- 
rogation, to create four of the most violent mem- 
bers of the Commons peers. The four selected 
Tories were Finch, Leveson Gower, Granville, and 
Seymour. Harvey, though a Whig, was at the 
same time made a baron by private favour. 
“ Great reflections,” says Buniet, “ were made 
upon these promotions. When some severe things 
had been thrown out in the House of Commons 
upon the opposition that they met with from the 
Lords, it was insinuated there that it would be 
easy to find men of merit and estate to make a 
clear majority in that House. This was an open 
declaration of a design to put everything in the 
hands. and power of that party; it was also an 
encroachment on one of the tenaerest points of the 
])rerogative to make motions of creating peers in 
the House of Commons.” 

During the sitting of parliament a convocation 
of the clergy had continued its labours. like the 
national parliament, the churchmen thus assembled 
were divided into an Upper and a Lower House; 
and, like the parliament in this present session, 
these two Houses disagreed and quarrelled with 
one another. The churchmen in the Lower 
House wished to cast some reflections on the 
preceding reign ; but, as most of the bishops owed 
their promotion to William, and were personally 
pointed at in these reflections, they absolutely re- 
fused to concur. After this, the Lower House of 
Convocation sent an address to the bishops to 
suggest the expedrency of putting an end to those 
disinites about privileges, &c., which had put a 
stop to the proceedings of former meetings. The 


prelates, while making some concessions, expressed 
their determination of supporting their own autho- 
rity. Then the Lower House wished to refer the 
points in question to the decision of the queen, and 
of those her majesty might appoint. The bishops, 
after making the due loyal professions, said that 
the rights which the constitution of the church 
had vested in them were trusts which they were to 
convey to their successors as they had received 
them from their predecessors ; so that they could 
not refer them to any one. Upon this the inferior 
clergy courted the favour and sought the assistance 
of the House of Commons ; but the Tories there 
would not engage further than to vote that they 
would stand by them in all their just rights. They 
then made a separate application to the queen, de- 
siring her protection, as if they were warring with 
Papists or Turks, and begging her majesty to de- 
termine the dispute. Neither the queen, however 
nor any of her ministers for her, gave any answer 
to this application for the royal interference. By 
this noisy opposition to their bishops the members 
of the Lower House of Convocation had incurred 
the suspicion of being Presbyterians, and enemies 
of subordination and of the whole hierarchy. To 
remove these, they suddenly voted that episcopacy 
was of divine and apostolical right ; and, having 
signed a declaration to this efifect, they carried it 
up to the bishops, desiring their concurrence. By a 
statute of Henry VIII.’s time, no canon or con- 
stitution was legal without the royal licence pre- 
viously obtained, and a yfffmunire was incurred 
by any attempt to make such canon or constitu- 
tion. The bishops resolved not to entertain 
the proposition. Thereupon the clergy in the 
Lower House, who knew and could practise all the 
arts and tricks of a merely lay assembly, prayed 
that the bishops would enter in their books that 
they had not concurred in that definition of the 
divine and apostolical character of episcopacy, &c. 
This manoeuvre was looked upon as a master- 
piece ; if the bishops agreed with the request, the 
members of the Lower House gained their point — 
if their lordships refused, they could throw upon 
them the suspicions under which they had them- 
selves laboured, and tax them with being secret 
friends of presbytery ! But the prelates saw through 
the device, and replied that they acquiesced in that 
declaration about the rights and character of epis- 
copacy which was already in the preface to the 
book of ordinations ; and tliat they did not think 
it safe to go further in that matter without a royal 
licence. The convocation ended with the pro- 
rogation of parliament ; the Lower and the Upper 
House, like the Commons and Lords, being appa- 
rently fixed in opposition and animosity to one 
another.* Hot disputes continued to prevail among 

* Bumet. Thu Whig bidiop oontinuei.—'' From those disputeu in 
convocation divisions ran through the whole body of the clergy, and 
to fix tlieso new names were found out: they were distinguished by 
the names of high church and low church. All that the dis- 
senters witli temper and moderation, and were for redding coudiAitl v 
at their euros, and for labouring diligenUy in thorn; that expressed 
a zeal against the Prince of Waloe, and for the Hevointion ; that 
wished well to the present war, and to the alliance against France ; 
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the teachers of peace and good-will to all men. 
Precisely the same disposition had existed in the 
preceding reign ; hut, for various reasons, the chief 
among which was William’s firm determination 
to take part with neither, the two church factions 
had not been able to make so much noise. But 
noAV Anne wannly favoured the high-church party, 
and gave importance to every dispute by entering 
into the merits of it. As an important part of her 
prerogative and right divine, Anne assumed the 
jiower of performing miracles — ^that is, she had 
revived the revolting practice of touching for the 
scrofula or king’s evil, and her clergy had inserted 
in the liturgy and prayer-book an office to be used 
during that performance.* The war continued to 
rage at many points at once, and both by sea and 
land. 

The Duke of Savoy, upon seeing the successes 
in Italy of Prince Eugene, began to waver in his 
alliance with Louis XIV., and the King of Por- 
tugal absolutely detached himself from the French, 
and entered into the grand alliance this spring. 
These defections were of the utmost importance to 
the French monarch ; who, moreover, was distracted 
and distressed by the insurrection, within his own 
territories, of the oppressed Protestants of the 
Cevennes, a mountainous country bordering on the 
frontier of Catalonia. Tlie Duke of Marlborough 
saw the advantages that might be derived from 
this formidable insurrection; and he proposed to 
the English ministry that assistance should be sent 
to the insurgents, and all means adopted for fo- 
menting the troubles in the Cevennes. This was 
the “ good old plan,” so dear to Burleigh and 
Queen Elizabeth, and so often acted upon by France 
as well as by England and other nations. Louis 
had repeatedly encouraged insurrection in the domi- 
nions of the emperor ; — ^he was at this very moment 
in a close correspondence with the oppressed Pro- 
testants in Hungary and Bohemia ; and under his 
especial patronage the Hungarians were now or- 
ganising a most important insurrection against 
the emperor. Yet Lord Nottingham and the other 
partisans of passive obedience strongly opposed 

were ivpresented as secret favourers of presbvlcry, and as ill-nfrcrted 
to the church, and wore called low diurchmen. it was said that 
they were in the church only while the law and preferments were on 
its side ; but that they wore ready to give it up as soon as they saw a 
proper time for declaring themselves. W'ith these false and invidious 
L-harocters did the high party endeavour to lowl all those who could 
not be brought into tiieir measures and designs," 

* " It appears by the newspa])ers of Uie time that on tho SOtli of 
March, 1714, two hundred persons were touched by Queen Anne, 
Amongst these was iiamnel Johnson, afterwards the Justly celebrated 
moml writer. lie was sent by tlie advice of Sir John Floyor, then a 
nhysidan at Lichfield ; and many years afterwards, being asked if 
he remembered Queen Anne, said ho hod a confused, but somehow a 
kind of solemn recollection, of a lady in diamonds, and a long black 
liood. The Honourable Daines Barrington has preserved an onwdote, 
which he Iteard from an old man who was witness in a cause with 
respect to this supposed miraculous power of healing. ' He had, by 
his evidence, ftaod the time of s fhet, Iv Queen Anne’s having been 
at Oxford, and touched him, whilst a child, for the evil. When he 
hod finished his evidence, 1 hod anopportunityof asking him whether 
hd was really cured? Upon which he answered, wUh a significant 
Biniio, that he believed himself to have never had any complaint that 
deserved to bo considered os the evil ; but that his puents wore poor, 
and had no olgeetion to the bit of gold.' The loamra and honourable 
writA vety pn^ly observes on this occasion, ‘ that this piece of 
gold which wu given to those who were touched, oosoimts tot the 
greet resort uj^ this occaMon, and the supposed afterwords mira* 
eulonsouroB.'^ Peggt, CorMb. 


Marlborough’s proposition, simply upon the grounds 
of the injustice and the impolicy of assisting rebel 
subjects against their legitimate sovereign. To the 
higher view of the case, which exposes the iniquities 
of such an interference, these men were never 
capable of ascending. Their opposition was, how- 
ever, overruled in the cabinet ; supplies of arms 
and ammunition were forwarded to the Cevennes, 
direct communications were established, and a 
considerable body of Ijouis’s troops, instead of being 
marched to the great seat of the war in Flanders 
and on the Rhine, were kept at home to prevent 
the spread of this dangerous insurrection. At 
the same time brilliant oflers were made to the 
Duke of Savoy, who might have wavered again ; as, 
at the close of the preceding year, fortune had 
seemed to turn against Prince Eugene, who was 
cooped up by the Duke of Vendome, the general 
to whom Louis had recently entrusted the war in 
that direction, between the Secchia and the Po, on 
a narrow strip of country exhausted by the pre- 
ceding operations. And on the Rhine events had 
occurred, after Marlborough’s campaign of the 
preceding year, that greatly tended to revive the 
spirit of the French. The Elector of Bavaria, 
who at last declared openly for France, had sur- 
prised Ulm, and had opened a communication 
with the French on the Upper Rhine ; and on the 
14th of October, when Marlborough was on his 
way to winter-quarters, Marshal Villars had de- 
feated the Margrave of Baden, and cleared the 
passages leading to the Black Forest, while Mar- 
shal Tallard, on the other hand, extended his force 
along the Upper Rhine and Moselle, and reduced 
Treves and Traerbach. The Germans were thus 
prevented from profiting l\y the reduction of 
Landau, and were hemmed in at Stolhoffen, in as 
bad a plight as Prince Eugene. Louis had de- 
termined to open the campaign of the present year 
with the utmost vigour, and a mighty plan had 
been conceived for the utter destruction of the 
houso of Austria. While Marshal Villcroy was 
again to threaten the Dutch frontier, and occupy 
Marlborough in that corner, the troops on the 
Upper Rhine were to march through the defiles of 
the Black Forest, and join the Bavarians ; from 
beyond the Alps the Duke of Vendome was to 
open his way through the Tyrol ; and these two 
armies, moving in different directions, and fa- 
voured in the very heart of the empire by the 
Elector of Cologne, as well as by the Bavarians, 
were to form a junction between the Inn and the 
Danube, were to call upon the insurgents in Hun- 
gary, and then, like a tprrdht swollen, were to roll 
on to Vienna. In accordance with this grand plan, 
Marshal Villars broke up from his cantonments 
before the winter was finished, surprised several 
bodies of Germans in their quarters^ and on the 
9th of March, eight days before Marlborough ar- 
rived at the Hague, he reduced the important town 
of Kehl. And soon after this, leaving Tallard to 
keep the Margrave of Baden in check at Stolhoffen, 
Villars struck through the Black Forest, and de- 
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Bcended into Bavaria, where he was joined by the 
Elector, who had already defeated the Austrians, 
driven them beyond the Inn and the Danube (thus 
leaving clear the proposed point of junction), and 
taken Neuburg and Ratisbon, in which imperial 
city a diet was assembled to pronounce his for- 
feiture, and put him to the ban of the empire. 
Count Styrum moved with 20,000 of the emperor’s 
troops to free the Margrave of Baden ; but, by the 
advice of Villars, the Elector of Bavaria threw 
himself between these two imperial forces, at- 
tacked the Count near Donawert, and completely 
routed him. Continuing this career of success, 
the French and Bavarians took Augsburg, and 
lay across what seemed an open road to the old 
walls of Vienna. But they were not cheered by 
any sight of the heads of columns which the Duke 
of Vendome was to lead from Italy through the 
T)to1 ; the Elector and the French general dis- 
agreed, and Villars, who was wanted to look after 
the insurgents in the Cevennes, was recalled. And 
from this moment the grand scheme tottered. 

It was the 17th of March ere Marlborough ar- 
rived in the IjOW Countries. Death had relieved 
him from the jealousies of the Prince of Saarbruch, 
and of the Earl of Athlone j and he found himself 
comparatively without a rival. By his advice, the 
Prussians had been acting during a part of the 
winter, as well as the French, and they had re- 
duced in the month of February the fortress of 
Rheinberg, whence they had proceeded to blockade 
Guelder, the only place still held by the enemy in 
Spanish Guelderland. Marlborough found Hol- 
land still threatened on her frontier by Villcroy 
and Boufflers, who had commenced operations 
for recovering the strong places on the Meuse, 
from which he had driven them the year before. 
It appears to have been the design of the English 
general to act upon the ofiensive, and to invade 
FVench Flanders and Brabant; but the States- 
General preferred beginning with the siege of 
Bonn, flattering themselves that the Elector would 
capitulate rather than risk the min of his town. 

“ I wish” says Marlborough, in a letter to Lord 
Godolphin, “ it may prove so ; for otherwise it will 
cost us a great many men, and a‘ good deal of time, 
which we might expend more usefully in Brabant, 
now that a great many of their troops are gone 
towards Germany.”* He repaired to Nimeguen 
to concert with Cohome the plan for the siege 
of Bonn. He then inspected the fortifications 
and garrisons of Venloo, Ruremond, and Maes- 
tricht, and the other places he had taken on the 
Meuse. This done, he crossed the country to 
Cologne, where he felt “ a good deal of spleen,” 
for nothing was ready for the siege, and Cohome 
coolly proposed to let it alone till the end of the 
year. Marlborough, however, gave orders for in- 
vesting the place, and proceeded to Bonn, with 
forty battalions, sixty squadrons, and a hundred 
pieces of artillery. The trenches were opened on 
the 3rd of and the Marquis d’Allegre capita?* ^ 

• liife by Cow. ^ 


j lated on the 15th. During the siege the news 
from Germany continued to be “ very ill ;” and 
Villcroy and Boufflers, who had manoeuvred iu 
vain to save Bonn, seemed to be increasing their 
strength upon the Meuse. Marlborough, however, 
returned to his former plan of transferring the 
war into the heart of Brabant and French Flan- 
ders; the Dutch generals Cohome, Spaar, and 
Opdam were detached to Bergen-op-Zoom to 
forward the necessary preparations; and, as a part 
of this plan, an Enghsh fleet with a strong land 
force on board was to alarm the French coast 
from Calais to Dieppe, and, in conjunction with 
the Dutch troops, to make a descent near the latter 
place. With 59 battalions, and 129 squadrons, 
Marlborough crossed the river Yaar, close under 
the walls of Maestricht ; and, near the heights of 
Hautain, between that river and the Meuse, he 
surprised a considerable part of the French army, 
and nearly cut them off. The French, who had so 
long been accustomed to slow movements on the 
part of the allies, had no expectation of such rapid 
ones; they retreated in confusion, destroyed the 
works of Tongres, and fled, without halting, three 
leagues beyond Tliys. Marlborough fix^ his 
camp at Thys, and there he was greatly discon- 
certed and vexed ; for he learned that Cohome had 
obtained the consent of the States-General to em- 
ploy his troops in making an irruption into the 
country of Waes, where he hoped to levy large con- 
tributions — which,” says Marlborough, who had 
no objection to such prey himself, “ these people 
like but too well.”* This entirely dcran^ the 
plan of the English general, who had intended 
in the first place to reduce Antwerp and Ostend, 
two places of the utmost importance ; but he was 
obliged to remain inactive, keeping as near to the 
French army as possible, till Cohorae’s expedition 
was over. “ At this time,” he says to Godolphin, 
the strength of the French army is 118 squad- 
rons, and 61 battalions; ours consists of 125 
squadrons, and 59 battalions, but our battalions 
are stronger than theirs, so that I think we have a 
good deal the superiority, which is veryplainly 
the opinion of the French, since they always de- 
camp when we come near them.” And Marl- 
borough had other troubles ; the confederates on the 
Upper Rhine were clamouring for reinforcements, 
and there were some both in England and Holland 
who would have greatly weakened the army in the 
Netherlands to send them succour. This,” said 
Marlborough, *‘ would only answer the purpose 'of. 
bringing things here into the some condition as 
they are there ;” and he so for prevailed, that only 
twenty battalions and eight squadrons were de- 
tached to that quarter. His heart was set upon 
the taking of Ostend and Antwerp, but it was not 
till the 10th of June that he could move any- 
where. Then he marched upon Hanef. In this 
march he expected an engagement, but the French 

% 

* H« adibi *' li ii no vonder that Cohonie Ufor foidng theliuM ; 
for, a* he i* govenior of Weit FUnden. he hu the teathi of all the 
contrflmtlona.” 
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Tetrcated tb a position on the Mehaignc. From 
hiS camp at Ilanef, Marlborough wrote to urge 
Cohorne to prepare for the siege of Antwerp, and 
at the same time expressed to his friends in £ng~ 
land a confident hope of bringing the French to a 
general battle, which he thought would be “ a far 
greater advantage to the common cause than the 
taking of twenty towns.” At this moment the 
French occupied lines which extended from the 
Mehaigne to Antwerp, as also a series of fortifica- 
tions stretching from Antwerp towards Ostend; 
and to maintain these defences they had two dying 
camps — one under Bedmar near Antwerp, the 
other under Delamotte near Bruges. When Co- 
home was ready to act, he took up a position near 
Stabrock, east of the Scheldt, and about four miles 
north of Antwerp : Opdam was posted at Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, with a good body of fresh troops, 
who were suddenly to advance upon Antwerp : 
General Spaar was detached to occupy the atten- 
tion of Delamotte, and to maintain a communica- 
tion with Cohome, while Marlborough himself 
was to harass and detain the main army of the 
French, and at a given moment to enter the lines 
between Lierre and Antwerp. This was a com- 
bined movement, or series of movements, from 
different points, always difficult to execute — a 
good plan, but liable to be disconcerted by a hun- 
dred accidents, and by the slightest imprudeu(!e 
or want of regularity in any one of the co-operat' 
ing coluinns. The French main carefully avoided 
an action ; they were thrown into consternation 
by Marlborough’s sudden march to Opheer ; but 
after passing a whole night under arms, they felt 
themselves safe upon some strong ground near 
Landen. “ Since we had no action yesterday,” says 
Marlborough, writing to his wife on the 17th of 
June, “ I believe we shall have none this cam- 
paign ; for the French are now in a very strong 
country, and go behind their lines when they 
please.” Cohorne and his Dutchmen, who had 
generally been accused of being too slow, were now 
too fast. Cohorne himself on the 15th of June, 
had crossed the Scheldt to Liefenshoeck, and 
formed a junction with Spaar, who had been look- 
ing after Delamotte ; and on the following morning 
these two Dutch generfJs made a combined attack 
on the French lines near Antwerp. Spaar pene- 
trated as far as Steenbrock, suffering considerable 
loss ; Cohome forced the works at the point of 
Callo, and reduced fort St. Anthony. But Marl- 
borough was not, and could not possibly be at 
hand, and it was the evening of the 18th before 
Opdam got up from Bergen-op-Zoom to the 
village of Ekeren, a little to the north of Antwerp, 
where he established himself in an isolated position, 
being left without support by Cohome’s crossing 
the Scheldt. Tlie French, though no longer led 
by the genius of a Turenne, a Condd, or a Luxem- 
bourg, saw the gross mistake committed, and 
profited by it. Boufflers, with 20,000 men, prin- 
cipally cavalry, marched in all haste for Antwerj). 
Marlborough endeavoured, but in vain, to keep up 
VOL. IV. 


with him. Boufflers reached Antwerp, united his 
forces with those of Bedmar, and completely 
routed Opdam’s division. Opdam himself flcil 
like a blockhead, but his second in command 
availed himself of the dykes, rallied the troops, 
repulsed some charges, and effected a retreat to 
Lillo with comparatively little loss. But by this 
movement Boufflers had wholly disconcerted Marl- 
borough’s grand object of gaining Antwerp ; and 
all that the allies could do during the rest of thi.s 
campaign was, to take the towns of Huy, Lim- 
burg, and Gueldcrs. 

In his letters, Marlborough throw’s the entire 
blame upon the Dutch generals and the Dutch 
field-deputies; but those functionaries, on their 
side, inculpated him ; and in some respects his 
conduct was, perhaps, open to military criticism. 
It may be that his attention was distracted by the 
political intrigues and feuds carrying on in Ihig- 
land, where his former friends, the Tories, were 
devising his disgrace, and where his busy wife avus 
maintaining a most cordial intercourse with the 
Whigs, in the view of bringing about a coalition 
between Marlborough and that party. The gene- 
ral insisted that affairs could never be well imi- 
naged so long as Lord Nottingham remained in 
the ministry and joined witli Seymour and other 
Tories in obstructing business. Godoljdiiu took 
the same view of the case, but he was forced to 
undergo the bitter reproaches of the queen Avhen- 
ever lie ventured to speak of tlic necessity of re- 
moving Nottingham and employing Whigs. At 
one moment Godolphin, himself the main stay of 
Marlborough in the cabinet, was well nigh resign- 
ing and withdrawing from public affairs altoge- 
ther. That minister’s situation in the cabinet and 
at court was, indeed, so irksome, that his friend 
was obliged to confess that he would rather be 
where he was, notwithstanding the Diit'.’h, wlio 
” made his life a burden,” and all the hardshi])a 
incident to war, “ I hear so mucli ol‘ the unrea- 
sonable animosities of parties,” says Marlborough 
in a letter to Godolphin, “ that I pity you with all 
my heart. I have very little rest here, but I 
should have less quiet of mind if I w-ere obliged to 
be in your station.” At the same time the Whigs, 
who were not yet sure of their man, assailed Marl- 
borough with importimitics, while others, less 
sanguine, criticised his operations in the field, and 
made him the subject of satires and lampoons. 

On the other side, the far grander plan of the 
French, of concentrating their forces upon the 
Danube and capturing Vienna, had gone abso- 
lutely to wreck. Vendome, who was to advance 
through the passes of the Alps from Italy, was 
obstructed by the brave Tyrolese, who fought gal- 
lantly for their old family sovereign, the emperor, 
and for their own independence ; and he was still 
further impeded by the now avowed defection of 
the Puke of Savoy, who had made a very profit- 
able bargain with the emperor, England, and Hol- 
land, the maritime powers agreeing, among other 
things, to pay him a monthly subsidy of 80,000 
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crows. In the mean time, to obviate the objec- 
tion against uniting the crown of Spain with those 
of Austria and the empire, Leopold and his eldest 
son Joseph renounced their claims to the Spanish 
succession in favour of the Archdul^e Charles, the 
second son of that house. 'This young prince was 
accordingly proclaimed king of Spain at Vienn^ 
and, that ceremony being over,- the emperor, his 
father, made preparations to send him to Portu- 
gal (which country was further confirmed to the 
grand alliance)* by way of Holland and Ehgland. 
About the middle of September the Archduke or 
King Charles of Spain, the Indies, &c., set out 
from Vienna on his journey : passing through the 
territories of the Elector of Hanover, he was met 
by that prince, and complimented on his accession ; 
at Dusseldorf he was received, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, by the Elector Palatine and by the Duke 
of Marlborough, who was charged by her majesty 
of England with congratulations to the young 
sovereign. Marlborough, who was at least as 
good a courtier as lie w'as a general, said, “ 1 have 
just had the honour of putting your majesty in 
possession of Limburg.” According to a current 
story, which may be true or not, the Catholic king 
took his sword from his side, and gave it to the 
duke, saying, “ I am as yet but a poor prince; I 
have nothing but ray cloak and my sword; the 
latter may be of use to your grace, and I hope you 
will not esteem it the worse from my wearing it 
one day.” Marlborough, it is added, kissed the 
diamonded liilt, and pledged himself to hazard his 
life and all that was dear to him in rendering 
Charles the greatest prince of Christendom. The 
king without a kingdom, and the fortunate gene- 
ral who was in the course of acquiring almost 
wealth enough to buy one, travelled on together to 
the Hague, where the States-General received 
them both with nearly equal honour. Marlbo- 
rough hastened over to England on the last day of 
October, but presently was dispatched from court 
to Portsmouth, to compliment his majesty of 
Spain on his happy arrival in the dominions of 
England, and to conduct him to Windsor Castle.f 
Charles well knew that the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough was as important a personage as the duke : 
he made some splendid presents to both of them, 
and treated the proud beauty — ^beautiful still, 
though a grandmother — with respect and gal- 
lantry. When the duchess, doing her court duty 
to a royal personage, offered him the basin and 
ewer, he took them from her hand and held them 

* In the month of July the combined fleet of England and Hoi* 
land, confuting of forty-nine ehipe, under the command of Sir 
Cloudeiley Shovel, came to anchor before LUbou, where they te- 
maiued a whole week to enciinragc his miticsty of Portugal to continue 
Arm. and to promise protection to his coasts against the French. Ad- 
miral Shovel afterwards sailed throauh the Straits, made some 
descents on the coast of Valeuriu, and detached two ships to tho 
plf of Narbonne, with the arms and ammunition destined for the 
insurgents in the Cevnnnes. 

t '* Tlic King of Spain, landing at Portsmouth, came to Windsor, 
where he was maguiUcently enteitaiued by the queen, and liehaved 
himself so nobly, that everybody was taken with his graceful de- 
portment. After two days, having presented the great ladies and 
others with very valuable Jewels, he went back to Portsmouth and 
Immediately embarked for Spain.”— JCvefya, Diary, 


for the queen ; and, on returning them to her 
grace, he presented her with a ring of great value 
from his own finger. 

But there were other scenes to go through far 
less complimentary and courtly. The parliament 
assembled on the 9th of November. The speech 
of the queen was warlike and confident. She an- 
nounced the advantages secured to herself and her 
allies by the treaty with the King of Portugal and 
the declaration of the Duke of Savoy, which, she 
said, were, in great measure, to be imputed to the 
cheerfulness with which her parliament had sup- 
ported her in this war, which there was now a 
fair prospect of bringing to a glorious and speedy 
conclusion. William, in his treaties, and in his 
formation of the grand alliance, had stopped far 
short of the point which Anne now took up, and 
which tended to lengthen the war beyond the 
period when war was needful or politic, and, in 
the end, to deprive England of the advantages 
which she might and ought to have secured by 
the costly and blood-wasting struggle. She an- 
nounced, in short, that it was the intention of the 
allies “ to recover the monarchy of Spain from 
the House of Bourlion, and restore it to the House 
of Austria.” The treaty which she had lately 
made with the King of Portugal to this end, slie 
added, would occasion great expense; and the 
subsidies which would be immediately required 
by the Duke of Savoy would occasion a further 
necessary charge. She further observed to them 
that, though the funds for the civil government 
had been diminished by the war, she had been 
obliged to contribute out of her own revenue 
towards some public services, as particularly the 
support of the circle of Suabia, whose steadiness 
and firm adherence to the interest of the allies, 
under the greatest pressures, had well deserved 
such seasonable assistance. She expressed a wish 
for the adoption of some more easy and less 
chargeable method for the speedy and effectual 
manning of the fleet ; and that some regulations 
might be devised for preventing the excessive 
price of coals. In conclusion, she expressed her 
earnest hope that tljey would carefully avoid, in 
this session, any heats or divisions that might 
give encouragement to the common enemies of 
the church and state. On the 11th of November 
the Commons presented a very complaisant ad- 
dress, thanking her majesty for all that had been 
done, and assuring her tnat they would sup- 
port her in all her alliances, new and old, &c. 
On the 1 2th the Lords presented an address 

S uite as warm, expressing their satisfaction at 
zeal with which her majesty espoused the 
public interest, even beyond the obligations of 
her treaties. Neither I^rds nor Commons re- 
monstrated against the dangerous intention of 
carrying on the war till Charles of Austria was 
seated on the Spanish throne. The Commons re- 
solved that the army should be raised to 58,^)00 
men, the navy to 40,000 sailors and marines; and 
they voted the necessary supplies with great readi- 
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ness. But a new etoim was raised by the rein- 
troduction of the Occasional Conformity Bill, shorn 
of some of its penalties, but still severe and irri- 
tating to all classes of men that differed from the 
established church. It was again carried tri- 
umphantly through the House of Commons, upon 
the old pretence that the church was in danger ; 
but in the House of Lords it encountered a much 
stronger opposition than in the preceding session, 
and the second reading was negatived by a majo- 
rity of 71 to 59. “ It is not for me,” says Roger 
Coke, “to pretend to give a reason why there 
was so great a majority this year in compa- 
rison of last year, where there was not above 
one or two odds: one should think the new- 
made lords might have added such a weight to 
the balance on the other side, as to have car- 
ried it cleverly; but the event has proved the con- 
trary, and so we believe it dormant.”* But un- 
luckily the spirit which dictated the Bill i^as not 
dormant. 

On the l7th of December, her majesty, after 
giving her assent to the Land-tax Bill, took oc- 
casion to inform the House of Commons that 
she had received unquestionable information of 
ill practices and designs carrying on in Scotland by 
emissaries from France, which might have proved 
extremely dangerous to the peace of these king- 
doms, as they would see by the particulars which 
should be laid before them as soon as they could 
be made public without prejudice. The Lords, 
having appointed a committee to examine some 
persons implicated in this Scottish plot, after- 
wards committed some of them to the custody of 
the black rod, who took them from the queen’s 
messengers. Their lordships, however, soon sent 
back their prisoners and left them to the disposal 
of the secretaries of state. But the Tory majority 
in the Commons, who were irritated by their 
second defeat on the Occasional Conformity Bill, 
“ made a handle of the matter,” and voted an ad- 
dress to the queen, expressive of their great and 
just concern at this violation of the royal prero- 
gative. “ Your faithful Commons,” said they, 
“ believe the administration of the government 
best secured when it is left to your majesty, with 
whom the law has entnisted it ; and have so firm 
a dependence upon your majesty’s affection to 
your people, and your great wisdom, that they 
can never apprehend so little danger from any 
conspiracy, as when the examination thereof is 
under your majesty’s direction. We are, there- 
fore, surprised to find that, when several persons 
suspected of treasonable practices against your 
majesty were taken into custody by your messen- 
gers, in order to be examined, the Lords, in vio- 
lation of the known laws of the land, have wrested 
them out of your majesty’s hands, and without 
your majesty’s leave or knowledge, in a most ex- 
troordinarv manner, taken the examination of 
thefih solely to themselves ; whereby a due exa- 
mination into evil practices and designs against 

* DeteeUou. 


your majesty’s persdn and government may in a 
manner be obstructed. Your loyal Commons do 
therefore most earnestly desire your majesty to 
suffer no diminution of that prerogative, which, 
during yuur majesty’s reign, they are confident 
will always be exerted for the gopd of your 
people.” And then, after repeating their as- 
surances about timely and effectual supplies of 
money for the wars abroad, they assured her ma- 
jesty that they would, to the utmost of their 
power, support her in the exercise of her just pre- 
rogatives at home, and ^inst all invasions what- 
soever. Prerogative was a word which Anne 
loved most to hear after that of church ; but she 
was anxious to avoid rather than promote any 
collision between the two Houses, and she tohl 
the Commons that the matter which had occa- 
sioned their address was now^ at an end. The 
Lords, however, could not pass over that address 
without notice ; and to vindicate their honour and 
assert their privileges they resolved and declared — 
“ That, by the known laws and customs of parlia- 
ment, they have an undoubted right, whenever 
they conceive it to be for the safety of her ma- 
jesty and tlie kingdom, to take examinations of 
persons charged with criminal matters, whether 
they be in custody or not ; and to order that per- 
sons to be so examined be taken into custody of 
her majesty’s sworn officer attending their House” 
(the black rod) ; and “ That the address ol' tlic 
Commons was unparliamentary, groundless, with- 
out precedent, and highly injurious to the House 
of Peers, tending to interrupt the good corre- 
spondence betw'een the two Houses, and create an 
ill opinion in her majesty of their House, and of 
dangerous consequences to the liberties of the 
people, the constitution of the kingdom, and pri- 
vileges of parliament.” And then they appointed 
a committee to draw up a representation, which, 
when ready, they presented to the queen. Anne 
replied that she was very sorry for these misun- 
derstandings, which were so inconvenient for the 
public service, and so uneasy to her tliat she could 
not but take notice with satisfaction of their as- 
surance that they were anxious to avoid all such 
quarrels ; and then she thanked them as she had 
done the Commons, for their great concern for the 
rights of the crown and for her prerogative. 

The affair which gave rise to this prolonged 
quarrel was what is commonly called “ Fraser’s 
plot,” the hero of which was Simon Fraser of 
Ix)vat, who, in the preceding reign, had led his 
family clan, withpybroch playing, to join the ban- 
ner of Dundee; and who, from his early youth to 
his final exit in his old age upon a scaffold on 
Tower Hill, was engaged in plots and conspira- 
cies and the most lawless entetprises. This Fraser 
of Lovat had a genius for iniquity — a cultivated 
intellect with the heart of a savage. He had 
brutally violated the sister of Lord Atholl, and, 
upon his Consequent outlawry, had settled in 
France, the language of which country he spoke 
like a native. The nature of his offence, and the 
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immorality and violence of his whole life and cha- 
racter, were no obstacle to his being received into 
the favour and confidence of the devout court of 
St. Germain. He undertook to excite a fresh in- 
surrection in the mountains of Scotland, and to 
assemble 12,000 Highlanders for the IWnce of 
Wales, if the court of France would only contri- 
bute a few regular troops, some officers, arms, 
ammunition, and money. Louis XIV. entered 
into the project; but, as so many schemes of the 
same kind had signally failed, and as he had no 
great confidence in Fraser’s sincerity, he insisted 
that the outlaw should first return to Scotland, 
with two persons upon whom his majesty might 
rely, and who were instructed to examine the 
Higlilands and sound the clans thenjsclvcs. But 
Fraser no sooner reached Scotland with these 
two individuals, than he privately discovered the 
whole plot to the Duke of Queensberry, under- 
taking to make him acquainted with the whole 
correspondence between the Scottish Jacobites 
and the courts of St. Germain and Versailles. 
Queensberry, w’ho had reasons for suspecting many 
persons of name and influence, concluded a bar- 
gain with the double dealer, gave Fraser a pass 
to secure him from arrest or molestation, and sent 
him into the Highlands, where he was to leani 
and report to the minister who were determined 
Jacobites, ready for insurrection and civil war, 
and who were ml. Before setting out upon this 
treacherous, trepanning circuit, Fraser delivered to 
the duke a letter from the Queen-dowager Maria 
d’Estc, directed to the Marquess of Atholl, whose 
sister the civilised ruffian bad dishonoured, and 
whose prosecution of him for that ofience he 
sought to avenge through a sentence for treason 
and death on the scaffold. After his journey in 
the Highlands,. Fraser proposed returning to 
France, where, as he affirmed, he could obtain 
still more ample evidence, leani all the schemes 
and pbjts going on at the court of St. Germain, 
and disconcert them all by leading the plotters 
into false tracks. Tlie Duke of Queensberry pro- 
cured him a passport, but under a feigned name, 
from the Earl of Nottingham, and Fraser went off 
for France by way of Holland. Queensberry 
communicated his discovery secretly to the queen, 
and Anne’s own spies at Paris confirmed the par- 
ticulars of the plot for a rising in the Highlands. 
At the same time Sir John Maclean, the head of 
a clan, was arrested with his wife at Folkestone, 
in Kent, where he had landed from the French 
coast, and was carried up to London in the custody 
of the queen’s messengers. Maclean, on first 
being examined in the Secretary of State’s (Not- 
tingham’s) office, pretended that his intention was 
merely to go through England into Scotland, in 
order to submit to the present government, and to 
take the benefit of the queen’s pardon ; but, sub- 
sequently, he confessed that there had been some 
consultation at St. Germain about sending over a 
body of troops to join the malcontents in Scotland. 
Maclean further gave the clue for discovering and 


apprehending one Keith, whose uncle was one of 
the two that had accompanied Fraser from France 
at the desire of King Louis or his minister. This 
Keith, the nephew, confessed in his prison that 
there was a design on foot for securing the crowns 
of England and Scotland for the young Ih-etender, 
after her -present majesty*s death.* At nearly the 
same moment, Mr. David Lindsay, who had been 
under-secretary to King James and the Prince of 
Wales, was arrested ;t and Mr. James Boucher, 
who had been aide-de-camp to James’s natural son, 
the Duke of Berwick, was taken on the coast of 
Sussex, coming clandestinely from France. Ac- 
cording to their own account, they all came pro- 
posing to live peaceably at home under her 
majesty’s happy government ; and at this moment 
the far-famed presbjterian preacher, Ferguson, 
whose hand w’as in every plot, came in volunta- 
rily, and declared his readiness to disclose all that 
he knew of the matter. This knowledye w'as such 
as might have been expected from the character of 
the man and the nature of the whole transaction : 
he affirmed that Fraser was indeed employed by 
the Duke of Queensberrj', her majesty’s high com- 
missioner in Scotland, to draw some, persons into 
a plot; but there was, in reality, no Jacobite plot 
at this time ; for they were very glad to sec one 
of the race of the Stuarts upon the throne ; though 
they hoped that matters would be so compromised 
that the queen might enjoy the crowm for life, and 
that her brother might succeed her. Where 
men like this Ferguson and Fraser of Lovat were 
concerned, and where Queensberry, for the old 
state reasons, had promoted double-dealing and 
machination, it was not probable that the truth 
should be easily arrived at. It may be, as affimed 
by Ferguson, that Queensberry, Avhose fears were 
excited, and whose power was on the decline, lent 
a too ready ear to the greatest of the villains, and 
even encouraged Fraser to disclose more than he 
knew, or more than was strictly true ; yet at the 
same time we are disposed to believe that plots 
were actually on foot in Scotland. The nearly 
simultaneous arrival of the several Jacobites is a 
suspicious circumstance, and, as there is ample 
evidence to show that there was a most extensive 
conspiracy in Scotland, with a design for support- 

* ** When I heanl tliu.” mvi Burnet, " 1 could not but remember 
what the Marqueu of.Atlioll had anid to myself, soon after tho 
anoen’s eomiUK to the erown. I said I honed none in Gotland 
thoii'Kht of the Prince of Woles. He answered, ho knew none that 
thought of him as long as the queen lived. I replied, that, if any 
thought of him alter uut, I was sure tlte queen would Ihn no longer 
than till they tlioiight their designs fur him were well laid : but he 
seemed to have no ai>prchensiotts of that. I presently told the queen 
this, without naming the person; and she answered mo very quick, 
tliere was no manner of douM of that.” 

t Burnet says Umt th% Lindsay had served first under James’s 
CaUioUc secretory, the SaU of Melfort, and then under his Protost- 
ont secretary, tho Earl of^Middlotnn ; that he hod, years before, 
brought over tmm Fratflto^the letters and orders that gave rise to 
Pundoe's insurrection ; m he had always lioon much trusted at St. 
Germain, and so it was noldenlitcd but that he came hltlter to manage 
tiie correspondence and tfiitriguea. ” He pretended he knew of no 
dcsijp against the queen and her mvenment; and tlut the court of 
St. Germain’s, and the Earl of Middleton in articular, had no design 
against tlie queen ; but when ho was showed Fraser's commission to 
be a colonel, signed by the pretended king, and countersigned bv 
Middleton, he seemed nmased at it ; he did not pretend It was n 
foi|;ery. but he said that things of Uiat kind were netercommunicuted 
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ing it in France, in the years 1706 and 1707,* in 
which the Frasers, Atholl, and others were engaged, 
it is not unreasonable to believe that there might 
have been something of the same sort in the years 
1703 and 1704. Upon the arrest of Boucher, who 
was well known, and who was suspected of being 
“ sent on great designs,” the House of Lords, ap- 
prehending a remissness in the ministry in search- 
ing and examining those who came from France, 
requested that the said Boucher might be well 
looked to, and that Sir John Maclean might be 
brought before them. After some delay the Earl of 
Nottingham told the House that the prisoners were 
brought up, and that they might do witli them as 
they pleased. And it was tlien that their lordships 
had committed them for a short time to the cus- 
tody of the black rod, and had named a committee 
of seven to examine all the prisoners, — ^the cir- 
cumstance which had excited such a storm in the 
Commons. Boucher persisted in denying his par- 
ticipation in, or knowledge of, any plot : he said 
he was weary of living so long out of his native 
country, and that, being unable to obtain a pass, 
he had preferred throwing himself upon the 
queen’s mercy to wasting the rest of his life 
in exile. This stofy obtained no credit, and 
the Lords prayed, in an address to her majesty, 
that the man might have no hopes of pardon 
“ till he was more sincere in his discoveries.” 
He was then prosecuted on the statute of treason ; 
confessed his crime (for it was impossible to 
deny that he hud been in arms against the go- 
vernment established by the Revolution), and 
received sentence of death. But he continued 
still to deny that he knew anything of this par- 
ticular conspiracy, or Fraser’s plot. “ Few,” says 
Burnet, “ could believe this ; yet, there being no 
special matter laid against him, his case was to be 
pitied : he proved that he had saved the lives of 
many prisoners, during the war of Ireland, and 
that, during the war in Flanders, he had been 
very careful of all English prisoners : and when 
all this was laid before the Ijords, they did not 
think fit to carry the matter farther ; so he was 
reprieved, and that matter slept.” But it slept 
merely for Boucher, who died soon after in 
Newgate. 

A.D. 1704. — On the 29th of January the Earl 
of Nottingham informed the House that the queen 
had commanded him to lay before them the 
papers containing all the particulars hitherto dis- 
covered of the conspiracy in Scotland ; but that 
there was one circumstance which could not be 
communicated without running the risk of pre- 
venting a discovery of still greater importance. 
Nottingham had been all along suspect of a 
desire to cover the conspirators, or at least to make 
the conspiracy appear as a very insignificant affair. 
The papers produced went merely to show that 
many messages had been exchanged between the 

* Soe *' A Memorial concerning the Advantage* that will remit to 
France, in mpporting a Bebellum in Scotland, presented to Ore 
Court by Colonel Hooke, in 1707.” 


courts of St. Germain and Versailles with relation 
to the affairs of Scotland j that the French king 
was willing to send an army to Scotland, but de- 
sired to be well-assured beforehand of the assist- 
ance that might be expected there, and that Fraser 
of Lovat and two others had come over to ascertain 
that point. The Lords, dissatisfied, ordered their 
committee to pursue their examination, which 
they insisted would lead to the discovery of much 
more important facts than Nottingham had chosen 
to reveal. The Tory majority in the Commons 
struck in again, went with a now address to the 
queen, insisting on their former complaints against 
their lordships for wresting the matter out of the 
queen’s hands and taking it wholly into their 
own, and praying her majesty to resume her just 
prerogative. And, still further to support the head 
of their party, they had presented a resolution that 
the Earl of Nottingham, fur his great ability and 
diligence in the execution of his office, for his un- 
questionable fidelity to the queen, and for his 
steady adherence to the church of England, highly 
merited the trust her majesty reposed in him. But 
all this could neither save Nottingham, nor stop 
the scrutiny. The committee of the Lords went 
on with their examinations, and after some days 
presented a very full and alarming report — for, if 
the Commons were inclined to treat the matter too 
lightly, their lordships, on the other hand, had 
determined to make the most of it. After the 
report was read, the Upper House came to the 
following unanimous resolution : — “ That it did 
appear to them that there had been a dangerous 
conspiracy carried on for the raising a rebellion in 
Scotland, and invading that kingdom with a French 
power, in order to the subverting of her majesty’s 
government, both in England and Scotland, and 
the bringing in the pretended Prince of Wales : 
and that they were of opinion that nolhiiig had 
given so much encouragement to tliis conspiracy 
as the Scots not coming yet into the Hanover suc- 
cession, as fixed in England.” And in an address 
they besought the queen to use her endeavours 
to have the succession of the crown of Scotland 
declared to be settled on the Princess Sophia and 
the heirs of her body, assuring her majesty that, 
when her endeavours for settling the succession 
should have taken effect, they would do all in 
their power to promote ihs Union, of the two 
kingdom. This last assurance was ffir too im- 
portant to be overlooked, and Anne, in a short 
but courteous reply, told their lordships that, 
she had some time since testified to her subjects 
in Scotland her earnest desire for their adop- 
tion of the Protestant succession, “ as the 
most effectual means for securing their quiet 
and her onm, and the readiest way to an entire 
Union betwixt both kingdoms ; in the perfecting 
of whichitwas desirable no time should be lost}* 
After this their lordships drew up and presented 
an answer to the second address of the Commons, 
accusing their house of trenching on the royal 
prerogative. They charged the liower House with 
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a want of zeal for the queen’s safety and the pre- 
servation of the country, with haying betrayed 
uneasiness during the whole of their inquiry into 
the plot, and with having done all they could to 
delay and obstruct that inquiry : they quoted a vast 
number of precedents to justify every step they had 
taken, and to prove that their conduct in the matter 
had been strictly regular and parliamentary : andj 
quitting the defensive and the exculpatory, they 
taxed the House of Commons with gross partiality 
and injustice in matters of election * “ The 

address,” says Burnet, “ was penned with great 
care and much force. All these addresses were 
drawn up by the Lord Somers, and were read over, 
and considered, and corrected very critically by a 
few lords, among whom I had the honour to be 
called for one. This, with the other papers that 
were published by the Lords, made a great im- 
pression on the body of the nation.” 

But the Occasional Conformity Bill was not die 
only diflerence, nor was the Fraser plot the only 
ground of open quarrel between the two houses 
during this turbulent session. One Matthew 
Ashby, a freeman of Aylesbury, brought an action 
against William White and others, the constables 
of Aylesbury, for having debarred him from voting 
at the late election. t The cause was tried at the 
assizes, and White and his brother constables were 
cast with damages, the jury finding that Ashby 
had been admitted to vote in former elections, and 
that the constables had denied him a right of 
which he was undoubtedly in jiossession. 13ut it 
was moved in the Queen’s Bench to annul this 
sentence and to quash all the proceedings, since no 
action at common law had ever been brought u])- 
on any such account. Three of the judges, Powell, 
Gould, and Powis, were of opinion that no hurt 
was done to Ashby ; that the judging of elections 
belonged to the House of Commons ; that, as this 
action was the first of its kind, so, if it was allowed, 
it would not be the last, but would bring on an 
infinity of suits, and reduce all the officers con- 
cerned in such matters to the greatest difficulties. 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, though alone, differed 

• " They made severe ubservations on some of Oie iirowHitUngs in 
the House of (’ornmons, particalarly on their not ordering writs to 
Ik* issued out for some iKirough* to proeeed to new elections, whi*n 
they, uiHiu pretence of corruntion, had voted an election void ; which 
had been practised of late when it was visible that the election would 
not fall on the person they favoured. They charged this as a denial 
of justice, and of the right that such Ixiroughs had to be represented 
in parliament, and aa an arbitrary and illegal way of pro<H)cding.”— 
Barnet, 

j’ '* In Aylesbury, the return was mode by fo\ir cniutableH, and it 
was believed that thi^ made a bargain with some of the candidates, 
and then managed the matter so os to bo aura that the majority 
^onld Ix! for the person to wliom tlieyhad engaged themselves ; 
they canvassed about tlie town to know how the voters were set, and 
they resolvwl to find some pretence for disabling those who wore en- 
gaged to vote for other persons than their fKends, that they might be 
sure to have the mitJority in their own hands. And when this matter 
came to Iw examined by the House of Commons they gave the elec- 
tion always for him who was reckoned of the party of Uie mi\]or{ty, 
in a manner ao barelhced. that they were scarce out of countenance 
when they were charged for irOnstices in judring elections. It was 
not Oftsy to find a romedy to wioh a crying aiiu^c# of which all ri d*! # 
in their turns, as they happened to be depressed, mado gnat 
complaints ; but when they came to be the nuyoriW. seemed to have 
forgot all that they had formerly cried out on. Some few excused 
this on the totoc of wtoliatlonj tliey said they dealt with othOii as 
they dealt with them Or their friends. At lost on action was brought 
agabit the oonstables of Ayletimry, kc."— Borart. 


from the rest, representing that this was in fact a 
matter of the greatest importance, both to the na- 
tion in general and to every man in it in his own 
particular; that there was a vast difference be- 
tween an election of a member and a right to vote 
in such election : of the former the House of Com- 
mons were properly the only judges, and compe- 
tent to decide whether such election was rightly 
managed, without bribery, fraud, or violence, or 
otherwise ; but the latter, or the right of voting, 
was an original riglit founded either on a freehold 
of forty shillings a-year in a county, or upon 
burgage land, or upon a prescription, or upon a 
charter in a borough; and these were all legal 
claims and titles recognisable by a court of law. 
But Holt was one against three ; and so the judg- 
ment of the Court of Queen’s Bench went in 
favour of the constables. By this time the cause 
occupied the attention of the whole Whig party, 
and it was brought by a writ of error before the 
House of Lords. Their lordships heard the case 
very fully argued at their bar, and called upon the 
judges to deliver their opinions upon the whole 
question. And after hearing the judges, and going 
through another long debate,^he Lords, by a great 
majority, set aside ffie judgment of the Queen’s 
Bench, and confirmed the judgment given in 
favour of Ashby at the assizes. This threw the 
House of Commons into a blaze : they passed five 
resolutions — against the man of Aylesbury (Ashby) 
as guilty of a breach of their privileges ; against dl 
others who, following his example, should bring 
any such suit into a court of law; against all 
counsel, attorneys, and others who sliould assist 
in any such suit, &c. They affirmed that the 
whole matter relating to elections, and the right of 
examining and determining the qualifications of 
electors, belonged wholly and solely to them, the 
Commons of England. And these their resolutions, 
signed by the clerk of their house, were fixed upon 
the gates of Westminster Hall. The Upper House 
lost no time in retorting : they appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a state of the case, and upon 
their report resolved — That every person being wil- 
fully hindered from e.xercising his right of voting 
might seek for justice and redress in common 
courts of law against the officer by whom his vote 
had been refused ; that any assertion to the con- 
trary was destructive of tlie property of the sub- 
ject, against the freedom of election, and manifestly 
tending to the encouragement of partiality and cor- 
ruption ; and, finally, that the declaring Matthew 
Ashby guilty of a breach of privilege of the House 
of Commons was an unprecedented attempt upon 
the judicature of Parliament in the House of Lords, 
and an attempt to subject the law of England to 
the will and votes of the House ef Commons. And 
they ordered the lord keeper to send copies of the 
case and of their votes to all the sheriffs of Eng- 
land, to be by ffiem communicated to all the bo- 
roughs in their respective counties. “ The House 
of Commons,” says Burnet, “ was much provoked 
with this, but they could not hinder it: the thing 
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was popular, and the lords got great credit by the 
judgment they gave This may prove a re- 

straint on the returning officers, now that they see 
they are liable to be sued, and that a vote of the 
House of Commons cannot cover them.” 

Towards the close of the session the queen gave 
what was considered a very unequivocal proof of 
her attachment to the established church. On the 
7th of February Secretary Hedges informed the 
House of Commons that her majesty, having taken 
into her serious consideration the mean and insuf- 
ficient maintenance belonging to the clergy in 
divers parts of this kingdom, in order to give them 
some ease, had been pleased to remit the arrears 
of the tenths to the poor clergy, and that, for an 
augmentation of their livings, she had declared that 
she would make a grant of her whole revenue 
arising out of the first fruits and tenths, as far as 
it was or should hereafter become free from encum- 
brances; and that, if the House of Commons conld 
find any proper method by whicli this good inten- 
tion miglit be made more eftectual, it would be a 
great advantage to the public, and very acceptable 
to her majesty. These tenths amounted t(» about 
11,000/. a year, and the first fruits, one year with 
another, to about 5000/. : the money, Burnet tells 
us, was not brought into the treasury like the 
other branches of the revenue ; but tlie bishops, 
who had been the pope’s collectors, w'ere now, and 
had been ever since the Reformation, collectors for 
the crown, and so persons in favour obtained 
assignations upon them for life, or for a term of 
3 ’ear 8 . “ This,” adds the bishop, “ had never 
been applied to any good use, but was still ob- 
tained by favourites for themselves and their friends : 
and, in King Cliarles’s time, it went chiefly among 
his women and his natural children. It seemed 
strange, that w'hile the clerg}' had much credit at 
court they had never represented this as sacrilege 
unless it was applied to some religious purpose, 
and that during Archbishop Laud’s favour with 
King Charles 1., or at the Restoration of King 
Charles II., no endeavours had been used to ap- 
propriate this to better uses : sacrilege was charged 
on other things, on very slight grounds ; but this, 
which was more visible, was always forgot.” He 
goes on to lament that no means had formerly 
been thought of for providing a better subsistence 
for the poor clergy ; “ we having then amongst us 
some hundreds of cures that had not, of certain 
provision, 20/. a year, and some thousands that had 
not 50/. Where the encouragement is so small, 
what can it be expected clergymen should be ? It 
is a crying scandal that, at the Restoration of King 
Charles II., the bishops and other dignitaries, who 
raised much above a million in fines, yet did so 
little in this way.”* The Commons in an address 

* I hud |)ouessed the lute queon with thii, so that ahe was thUy 
resolved, if ever site had lived to see iteace and siittlcment, to 
have cleared this branch of tlie revenue of all the assignations that 
were upon it, and to have applied it to the augmentation of small 
benefioM. Tliis is plainly imdniiated in the enay that I wrote on her 
memory some time after ner death. 1 laid the matter Itefore the late 
king, when there was a prospect of peace, os a proper expression 
bdthofltis thankfttlnesato Almighty God, and of his care of the 


expressed their sense of her majesty’s pious concern 
for the church ; and a bill was brought in to en- 
able her majesty to alienate this branch of tlie re- 
venue, and to create a corporation, by charter, to 
apply the money, according to the queen’s inten- 
tion, in increasing the miserable stipends of the 
poorer clergy. Sir John Holland, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, and other Whigs, moved that the clergy 
might be entirely freed from that tax of first fruits 
and tenths, seeing that they bore their share in other 
taxes ; and that another fiind might be raised of 
equal value for the augmentation of the small bene- 
fices; but this was opposed by Musgrave and 
other Tories, wlio said that the clergy ought still 
to be kept in a dependence on the crown. To the 
act was appended a repeal of the statute of Morte* 
main, so far, at least, that it might be free to all 
men to give, by deed or by thv.ir last wills^ what- 
ever they chose towards the augmenting of bene- 
fices. “ It was suggested,” says Burnet, “ but 
how truly I cannot tell, that this addition was 
made in hope that it would be rejected by the Jjords, 
and that the scandal of losing the bill might lie m\ 
them.” The Lords, in fact, objected to the repeal 
of a law which had been made and kept up even 
during the times of popery, and urged that it was 
unreasonable “to open a door to practise iqion 
dying men.” According to Burnet, who ought, 
however, to have known that it is quite possible to 
work upon the minds and the purses of dying men 
without purgatory and the doctrine of the efficacy 
of the prayers of the living for the dead, it was 
answered “ that we had not the arts of aflVighten- 
ing men by the terrors of purgatory, or by fables 
^of apparitions : where these were practised, it was 
very reasonable to restrain priests from those arti- 
fices by which they had so enriched their church, 
that, without some such cflbctual checks, they 
would have swallowed up the whole wealtli of the 
world; as they had indeed in England, during 
popery, made themselves masters of a full third 
part of the nation.” The bishops, however, were 
unanimous for the whole bill, and it was carried 
and passed into a law. Addresses of thanks and 
acknowledgments from all the clergy of England 
were presented to Anne, m Iio rejoiced more espe- 
cially in the title of “ Nursing Motlier to the 
Church.” But this tender care, this easy gene- 
rosity did not of course extend to other sects of the 
Protestant communion. The Presbyterians, chiefly 
Scots, or of Scottish descent, settled- in the north 
of Ireland, had done as much for the Revolution 
and the prevention of popery and tyranny as any 
class of men ; and to the Presbyterian preacher, 
Walker, was mainly owing the heroic defence of 
Londonderry, upon which the fate of the war 

chnnh ; I hoped tliat till* might have joined the hearts of the 
clergy: it might at least have put a stop to a groundless clamour 
raised against him, that he was on enemy to the clergy, wliicli began 
then to have a nry ill effect on all his affairs. He entertained this 
so veil that he ordeml me to speak to his ministers alwut it : they 
all approved H; the Lord Somers and the Lord Halifax did it in a 
most- particular manner; but tlie Earl of Simderlaud olitained an 
assignation upon two dioceses for ROOOi. a year for two livm; so no- 
tiling was to be hoped for after tliat.”--B«rse<. 
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hung. Yet she had just allowed the parliament 
of Ireland to stop the trifling sum of 1200/. per 
annum, which had been paid to the poor Presby- 
terian ministers in Ulster in the reign of King 
William. 

Wliile parliament was still sitting ; the fate of 
the Earl of Nottingham was sealed. “ Pushing 
at such hot measures, like an axe struck upon a 
hard stone, the blow rebounded, and the weapon 
flew out of the hand of the unskilful workman.’** 
His projects had all failed, his party had over- 
cast themselves, and never recovered. After a 
vain attempt to induce the queen to dismiss the 
Dukes of Somerset and Devonshire from the 
council, he resigned, and retired in disgust, 
though, like Rochester, he was consoled by the 
applause of the high Tory party. Harley, still 
rising and now favoured by Godolphin and the 
all-prevalent Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 
succeeded him as chief secretary of state, and was 
allowed to continue Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons notwithstanding this appointment. Mr. St. 
John at the same time became secretary-at-war. 
Soon after Sir Edward Seymour w'as dismissed, the 
lord keeper. Sir Nathan WTight,t “ deposed,” and 
other prqps of the “ high-flying party” were left 
out of the council and removed from their ]dace8 
in the government. An inquiry into the condition 
and management of the navy — which had been 
gTomly mimanagedl — ^gave rise to another collision 
between the two houses. And still another quarrel 
arose out of an act for recruiting the army. . Tlic 
impressing of soldiers by the crown had been 
looked upon as one of the greatest of grievances 

* Defoe, HUtory of the Union boiveen England and ScoUand. ^ 

t '* Wriglit,” sayi Buraet, " wm a zealot to the party, and waa 
become yerjr exceptionable in all reapeets. Money, aa woa Kiid, did 
everything with him j only in hi* court, I never heard him charged 
for anything but great ilowneai, by which the Chancery teni beamc 
one eg the heavleU grievaneei of the nation.** 
t Attempt! were made to seize the Plato Rhi]is, and to stop the 
trade between Spain and her colonies ; hut these all failed, and eon- 
tinned to fail, in a very strange manner, during tlie whole of tlie 
war. Lord Bolingbroho attrilnih** the most important consequences 
to thl* circumstance ; and is of opinion Uiai we might have hindered 
France from importing annually, from the year 1702, such immense 
treasures as she did import by the ships she sent, with the pttmiissinn 
of Spain, to the South Seas, to Mexico, and Peru. This year 
Admiral Munden was detoehed with a goo<l squadron to intercept 
some shfplin the West Imiies; but coming in sight of the French 
admiral Du Cosse, ho declined attacking him. Munden was tried 
iiy a conrt-martial, and acquitted ; but tlie queen, nevertheless, 
thonght (It to cashier him. Soon after (on the 18th of August) the 
brave old Benbowe fell in with the same Du Casse, and instantly 
attacKed him, though he had only seven ships to ten. Four of his 
captains foil astern in the action, and scarcely fired a shot ; but Ben- 
bowe kept off the enemy, and continued a running fight ftom the 19th 
to the 24th, when he crippled one of the enemy’s chief ships, But 
Du Cosse held hi* wind when he saw that three or four of the 
English ships were so far astern that they couhkgivo no nssistanee to 
their admiral; and the French and Spaniards renewed tlie action 
with great ftiry. Old Benbowe had his leg shattered, and was othc^ 
wise badly wounded; but he ordered his hammock to be brought 
upon deck, and lying upon it, still continued the fight. But he was 
wretchedly seconded Iw his captains, and tlie enemy wore suffered 
to escape, and carry off tlieir disabled ship. Old Benbowe retnming 
to his station at Jamaica, brought the ca^ns to a court-martial for 
eowardke and breach of orders : Captain Kirby of the Defiance and 
Captain Wade of the Qreenwkh were sentenced to be shot ; Captain 
CMiteblft of the Windsor was sentenced to be cashiered laml inmii* 
Boned during her majesty's pleasure; Captain Hudson of the Pen- 
dennis died some days licforo his trial. Tlie otlier two captains were 
aeatoneedtobe suspended, Benbowe died of his wounds at Ja- 
maica; bnt the queen did him thatiustice to order Captain* Kirby and 
Wade to he shot on ship-board on Uielr anival at Plymouth, without 
suffering them to set foot on riiore. Comodore Leake dtwtroyed the 
French settlements in Newfoundland, and took a few fisliing-vestels, 
»aud these were all onr naval sttccesies this year. ■ 


before the Revolution ; yet in this session the 
Whigs agreed with the Tories in promoting an 
act empowering justices of the peace to impress 
for the land service such men, not being entitled 
to vote for members of parliament, as they saw 
fit: that is, the justices of peace, or any three 
of them, might take up such idle persons as had 
no callings or means of subsistence, and deliver 
them to the officers of the army, upon paying them 
the levy money usually allowed for recruits. Bur- 
net, whose zeal in favour of the war was not at all 
repressed by his religious feelings and his office, 
thought this an excellent plan. “If well managed,” 
he says, “ it will prove of great advantage to the 
nation ; since by tliis means it will be deli- 
vered from many vicious and idle persons, who 
are become a burthen to their country.” He did 
not see the dangerous impropriety of leaving tliree 
country gentlemen — a class, generally speaking, 
distinguished neither by quickness of sight nor 
freedom from prejudice — to be judges of who were 
idle and vicious, and who not. Nor did the House 
of Lords extend their opposition to the principle 
of the measure : on the contrary, they looked at 
it by a party light, and seem merely to have ob- 
jected to tlie great power lojigcd in country justices 
of the peace, because the existing magistrates had 
been put into commission by their political jidvcr- 
saries. They urged, in short, that the justices of 
peace had been put in and put out in a very strange 
manner, ever since Sir Nathan Wright had held 
the great seal ; that they could not deserve to have 
so great a power lodged with them ; that many 
gentlemen of good estates and ancient families had 
been of late put out of the commission,' for no other 
visible reason but because they had gone heartily 
into the Revolution, and had continued zealous for 
the late king ; and that, on the other hand, men 
of no worth, of no estate, meji known to be ill-af- 
fected to the queen’s title and to the Protestant 
succession, had been put in, to the great encou- 
ragement of evil-intentioned individuals, and to a 
dangerous bias in county elections, &c. The bill 
for recruits was, however, passed for a single year, 
and it was afterwards re-voted year by year. But 
the Lords presented a strong address to the queen, 
Pegging that no person who had refiised the oaths 
to the late King William might be in the commis- 
sion of the j^ce; that she would put in none but 
men of quality and good estates, of known affec- 
tion to her majesty, to the Protestant succession, 
and the established church ] and that she would 
order such to be restored as had been turned out 
without just cause. Passing over the oaths of 
allegiance to William— for, with a strange casuistry, 
Anne held that those oaths and William’s right 
were iV/egfa/, while the oaths to herself and her own 
right, which were equally opposed to the theory of 
divine right and unalterable succession, and equally 
dependent on acts of parliament and the will of 
the nation, were strictly and incontrovertibly 
and sacred— she assured their lordships that she 
thought it reasonable that the commissions, of thd 
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])P!irc should ])C filled with gentlemen of the 
(juality and estates, and as lit that they should he 
of known loyalty and affection to the government, 
the Protestant successiim, and the church j and 
that she wo\dd give directions accordingly. 

During this session Anne was pleased to re- 
vive the Order of the Thistle in Scotland j and, on 
the 4th of February, she conferred the green 
ribbon on his grace the Duke of Argyll. I’he 
vista was opened towards a union, but in either 
nation there was so much passion and prejudice 
as to make it doubtful to many statesmen whether 
that great measure could be carried in their life- 
time. On the 3rd of April the (pieen prorogued 
parliament with a gracious speech, in which, 
however, she took occasion to lament, very gently, 
that her desires of seeing a perfect unity among 
themselves were not yet realised. 

The day after the parliament rose, David Lind- 
say was brought to trial for liigh treason, which 
was taken to be proved by his returning from 
France without pass or licence. He showed that 
he was a Scotchman, and pleaded a Scotch par- 
don] but he was told that this could not avail 
him in England, and he was condemned as a 
traitor in dangerous correspondence with France, 
&c. He denied all knowledge of Fraser’s plot. 
To frighten him into a confession he was drawn 
to Tyburn ; but he was proof even to the sight of 
the fatal tree; ministers did not mean to hang 
him : he w’as conveyed back to Newgate, where 
he remained some years ] and the end of the man 
was, that he died in want and misery in Holland. 
Simon Fraser of Lovat, in the meanwhile, had 
found his way back to Paris, but had there been 
shut up in the Bastille. He had delivered a long 
memorial to Maria d’Este, the so called queen- 
regent, in which he gave a pompous account of 
the success of his mission, not merely in the High- 
lands, but also in the Ijowlands — with the minis- 
ters of the crow'p as well i^s the chiefs of the clans. 

. VOL. IV. 


But the Earl of Middleton jierceivcd bis falsehood 
tuid double treachery, and, by means of a letter to 
M. dc Torey, laid him fast for the present.* One 
eftert of his manceuvres was the temporary dis- 
grace of the Duke of Queensherry, whose interest 
in Scotland hud been long on the decline. Anne, 
who at tins moment was accused “ of a secret bias 
of sisterly affection for the court of St. Germain,” 
ai)pointed the Marquess of Tweeddule her eoni- 
inissioncr. The Scottish parliament assembled 
on the 6th of July, ministers having ])rcvioutily 
exerted themselves among parties to engage them 
40 vote ample supplies tor the continental war, 
which they had refused the preceding session, aiul 
to settle the great question of the sueecsaion. 
The queen, in a letter, delivered instead of an 
opening speech, deplored that the divisions among 
her Scottish subjects should have risen to such a 
height, as to encourage the enemies of the nation 
to employ their secret emissaries among tliem : 
she promised to grunt, in a parliamentary man- 
ner, whatever might be demanded for quieting the 
minds of the people ; assured them that she had 
empowered her commissioner to give unques- 
tionable proofs of her affection and of her deter- 
mination to maintain the government in church 
and state, and had authorised him to give the 
royal assent to whatever cotild be reasonably de- 
manded, and was in her power to grant, for 
securing the sovereignty and liberties of her an- 
cient kingdom. But the clause of the letter which 

* Middloton, who continued to act ai a sort of aecretary of stale 
to Maria d’Uste and her eon, tells the French minuter that he never 
had a very good opinion of l/ovat. '• Ho acknowledgcH,” continues 
the earl, *' li formal dUoliedience ; for he wai absolutciy forbidden 
to treat witli any but the Highlandcn. He told me that Qiiecns- 
luTry. Arjo'll, end Leven were the greateat enemica of the king in 
that counts; yet he eommnnicnted to them the whole of hiaenm- 
misaion. lie rejects extraordinary offora, but obtains a paaa to go to 
London ; and A:om thence ttie aarae Queenaberry obfaiina another 
pasa for him, under a borrowed name, to secure his safe return tci 
France. It ia, therefore, clear oa daylight, that theae nnl)leinrii 
wanted to cmoloy him here aa a spy, and for aeizing letters atirl 
cemmiaaiona vfiiich might aerre aa proofa against the num of honour 
iu that country.'’— J|>(Cji/i«rioai State Papers. 
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was the most important of all, was that where 
her majesty exhorted them to settle the succes- 
sion in the Protestant line. This clause was ex- 
pected, and ample preparations had been made to 
meet it. The Duke of Hamilton forthwith pre- 
sented a resolution declaring that the parliament 
would not name a successor to the crown until 
a good treaty in relation to commerce and other 
concerns had been concluded with England. — 
Fletcher of Saltoun exposed, in a striking manner, 
the many hardships which the Scots had sustained 
since the union of the two crowns in one sovereign, 
and the impossibility of their bettering their con- 
dition, unless by forethought and care to anticipate 
any design that tended to perpetuate the same 
hardships and insults. Remembering the recent 
tragedy at Darien,.many of the assembly would have 
asked broadly for a hill share in the plantation 
trade of England, and for the shipping of Scot- 
land to be included and comprehended in the 
English Navigation Act. This, as Burnet ob- 
serves, could not be granted without the concur- 
rence of the parliament of England; but the 
Scots were perfectly right in demanding it as they 
did. Another resolution was produced by the 
Earl of Rothes, importing that the Scottish par- 
liament should first take into consideration the 
questions of privileges and nationality, make such 
limitation on the ])ower of the crown as might 
be proper for rectifying the constitution, and 
for vindicating jnd securing the independence 
of the nation; and, all that being done, they 
might take into consideration the resolution 
offered by the Duke of Hamilton for a previous 
treaty of commerce, &c. A violent debate en- 
sued ; but, at last, Sir James Falconer suggested 
a double resolution, that the parliament would not 
proceed to the nomination of a successor until the 
previous treaty Avith England should be discussed; 
and that it would not nominate the suc(!Cssor until 
after the necessary conditions and limitations on 
the crown had been made. This w'as' carried by 
a considerable majority. Then the Duke of Atholl, 
who led all these violent motions, moved that her 
majesty should be desired to send down the wit- 
nesses and papers relating to the late conspiracy, 
in order that those who had been unjustly acc\ised 
in England might be vindicated, and the real 
guilty brought to punishment. The Marquess of 
Twceddalc declared that he had already written to 
her majesty upon this important matter, and 
would write again. It was the design of Atholl, 
and of all those who were most friendly to the 
Pretender, to convict the Duke of Queensberry of 
malice and calumny — to prove, in short, that he 
was the fabricator of the Fraser plot, and, as such, 
merited death. Beyond the walls of parliament 
there was a loud and universal outcry among the 
people, that sundry of their innocent countrymen 
had been maliciously charged with a conspiracy, 
had been seized, examined, tried, and condemned 
in England with an obvious disregard to the rights 
of a nation which was as free and independent as 


England herself, &c. Anne had certainly no 
affection for Queensbeny, — she would probably 
have cared very little if he had been thrown, 
bound and helpless, in the midst of the furious 
Jacobites ; but she, or her ministers for her, both 
in Scotland and England, saw that, if the exami- 
nation was allowed, the business would not end 
with Queensberry, — ^that it Avould,on the contrary, 
raise and prolong such a ferment as might prove 
of the most dangerous consequence, while it would 
inevitably divert attention from the subject of the 
Protestant succession, and delay or stop altogether 
the vote of supply. She, therefore, returned no 
answer to the repeated applications for the wit- 
nesses and the papers ; and the friends of peace 
and of the Protestant succession so managed mat- 
ters that the inquiry was let fall. The Duke of 
Hamilton, who was hy this time more than sus- 
pected of sharing the political sentiments of his 
grace of Atholl, now moved that the parliament 
should proceed to the limitations, and to the 
treaty about trade, and name commissioners to 
treat with England, before entering upon any 
other business, except the passing of a land-tax for 
two months only, to provide for the immediate 
subsistence of the forces actually on foot in Scot- 
land, to whom arrears were due — the latter a cir- 
cumstance tending greatly to shake their loyalty 
to Queen Anne. The Earl of Marchmont rose 
and proposed an instant act to exclude for ever 
from the throne of Scotland all fopish successors. 
Hamilton and his party, with great heat, opposed 
the motion as unseasonable. The Lord Justice 
Clerk brought up a bill of supply, but this bill 
“ had a tack to it.” They fastened, in fact, to 
this money bill a great part of a bill which had 
passed in the preceding session, but to which the 
queen had refused her assent — a bill providing, 
“ that, if the queen should die without issue, a 
Scottish parliament should presently meet, and 
they were to declare the successor to the crown, 
who should not be the same person that w'as pos- 
sessed of the crown of England, unless, before 
that time, there should be a settlement made in 
parliament of the rights and liberties of the 
nation, independent of English councils.”* This 
“ tack” to the supply bill put the Scottish mi- 
nistry into extreme difficulties : if they rejected it 
the army could no longer be kept up, for the 
arrears were considerable, and there was no money 
in the treasury to pay them. Some suggested 
asking the English ministry to advance tlie sub- 

• " By another clause in the iid, it WiW made lawful to arm the 
subjects, and to train them and put them in a posture of defence. 
This was chiefly pressed, in behalf of the tiest affected in the king- 
dom. who were not armed: for tlie Highlanders, who were tlio 
worst affected, were well armed ; so, to balance tliat, it was moved, 
that leave should he given to arm tlm rest. All was carried witli 
great heat and much vehemence ; for a national humour of being 
tndei>endpnt on England fermented so strongly among all sorts of 
l>eople without doors, that those who wont not into every hot mo- 
tion that was made, were looked on ns the betrayers of their coun- 
try ; and they wore so exposed to a papular fury, that some of^ioso 
who studied to stop this tide were thought to be in danger of their 
lives. Tire Presbyterians wore so overawed with tliis, that, though 
they wished well to the settlingthe succession, they durst not openly 
declare it. The Dukes of Hamilton and Atholl led all those violent 
motions, and the whole nation was strangely inflamed."— Bnniet. 
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sistence money till better measures could be taken, 
but none of the Scottish ministers would venture 
upon this ; for, as an army is reckoned to belong 
to those who pay it, so an army paid by England 
would be called by the Scots an English army. 
“ Men’s minds,” adds Burnet, “ were then so full 
of the conceit of independence (this Anglo-pre- 
latised Scot ought to have spoken with more re- 
spect of the higli and proud national feeling of his 
countrymen), that, if a suspicion had arisen of any 
such practice, probably it would have occasioned 
tumults; and even the army was so enkindled 
with this, that it was believed that neither officers 
nor soldiers would have taken their pay, if they 
had believed it came from England. It' came 
then to this, that either the army must be dis- 
banded, or the bill must pass. It is true the army 
was a very small one — ^not above three thousand ; 
but it was so ordered, that it was doubly or trebly 
officered; so that it could have been easily in- 
creased to a much greater number, if there had 
been occasion for it. The officers had served 
long, and were men of a good character: so, 
since they were alarmed Avith an invasion — which 
both sides looked for, and the intelligence which 
the court had from France assured them it was 
intended — ^they thought the inconveniences arising 
from the tack might be remedied afterwards : but 
the breaking up of the army was such a pernicious 
thing, and might end so fatally, that it was not to 
be ventured on.” 

"While the streets of Edinburgh were crowded 
Avith people of all ranks exclaiming against Eng- 
lish influence, and threatening to sacrifice all that 
should prove traitors to their country and enemies 
to the ancient independence of Scotland, the ap- 
palled ministers, one and all, signed a letter to the 
queen, advising her to pass the bill, encumbered as 
it was with tlie greater part of that act of security 
w'hich she had formerly refused. This measure 
involved Godolphin, who was noAv considered as 
the confidential adviser of the queen in all things, 
and Avho had already been marked out by the 
high-flying Tories for destniction. If he accejrted 
the bill Avith the tack, he would be accused of 
promoting the disseverance of the two kingdoms ; 
if, on the contrary, he refused the bill, he would 
be held liable for the ill consequences of breaking 
the Scottish army, and laying that kingdom open 
to an invasion. But Godolphin had courage 
enough to act with decision in this difficult di- 
lemma ; and, as the safest thing for the queen, and 
the least evil for the tAvo nations, he induced Anne 
to pass the bill, and so be in a condition to defend 
Scotland against the incursions of the Jacobite 
Highland clans and against invasions threatened 
from abroad.* 

But for the brilliant successes of Marlborough, 
who relied upon Godolphin as his main stay in the 
cabinet, Godolphin would have been annihilated 

• " This,” saysBurnet, " was nntlor consultation in flio month of 
■Tilly, when our matters abroad wore yet in ii ftreat uncurluinty; for, 
thonuh Ole victory at Scliellcmbcrg wns ii {;oo(l step, yet the great 
decision was not then como.” 


in consequence of this measure. For the present, 
the Scottish ministers got the supplies, and the 
forces in Scotland were kept up and someAvhat 
increased. The parliament of that coimtry, how- 
ever, was not yet satisfied; they debated anew 
upon the Fraser plot, denounced the proceedings 
of the House of Lords in England upon that busi- 
ness as an officious intermeddling in their con- 
cerns — an encroachment upon the independence of 
their nation ; imd they drew up an address to the 
queen, desiring that, next session at least, all the 
papers and evidence relating to that conspiracy 
might be laid before them. To still the storm the 
lord commissioner hastened to a prorogation. The 
English Tories got possession of the Avhole of the 
Scottish Security Bill, printed it, and circulated it 
through the country, in order to show that the tAVo 
kingdoms were now sc^iarated so as never to be 
united again. At the same time dark reports 
were spread of vast quantities of arms and ammu- 
nition coming from France into Scotland, and of 
designs entertained by the ' Scots to cross the bor- 
ders and make war iqion England ! 

In the meanwhile Marlborough Avas gaining 
the greatest of his victories — was becoming “ the 
hero of Blenheim.” That fortunate soldier and 
politician, accepting a ])rc8sing invitation fronj the 
Pensionary Heinsius, and imitating the famed 
AA’inter journey of the late king, had left Ijondon 
for the Hague on the 15th of January, Avhile the 
English parliament was sitting, and Avhen the 
season was intensely cold and stormy. He arrived 
safely at the Hague on the 19th ; and, encouraged 
by the prospect of having 50,000 British troops 
under his immediate command, he ])ro])oscd to 
the Dutch to open the campaign on the Moselle 
with his own troops and part of tlic foreign auxi- 
liuric.s, Avhile General Auverquerque remained to 
act on the defensive in the Netherlands with the 
Dutch and the rest of the auxiliaries. This, in 
fact, was only part of a bold ])lan he had formed 
fi)r carrying the war beyond the Rliinc, where the 
cause of the emperor seemed still falling to ruin ; 
but this part Avas all he thought lit to confide for 
the present to the States-General, whose timidity 
and irresolution would, he feareil, have opposed 
his daring scheme if they had knoAvn the whole of 
it at once. And there Avas also another reason, 
and a weighty one, for this reticence : somehow it 
had generally Inqqiened, that, when a scheme of 
operations was laid, and produced in the Dutch 
cabinet, in the allied camp, or in conferences with 
the ministers of the confederated poAvers, it Avns 
forthwith communicated partially or entire to the 
court of Versailles, or to the^French generals com- 
manding in the field ! At first the States-General 
AA’ould hardly enter into Marlborough’s modified 
or half-revealed proposal, considering it too 
hazardous and as likely to leave Holland too 
much exposed ; but the pensionary, who had alwai's 
so ably assisted King "Williain, seconded the pro- 
posal, and engaged to employ all his influence 
and that of his friends in procuring the concur- 
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rence of his government. At the same time, Hein- 
siua and Marlborough induced the States to grant 
a subsidy to tlie Margrave of Baden and a supply 
to the circle of Suabia ; to take into pay 4000 
Wirtemburgers in lieu of 4000 or 5000 English 
and Dutch, who had been detached to Portugal, 
and Jilso to make a promise of money to the 
Duke of Savoy, with the assurance of so vigorous 
a campaign on the part of the allies as should 
effectually prevent the French from sending more 
troops across the Alps. Under the same in- 
fluences fresh encouragements were given to the 
Elector Palatine, and to the new King of Prussia, 
the most selfish and wrong-headed of all the allied 
princes. This over, Marlborough hurried back 
to London, where he arrived . on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, and instantly persuaded the queen to re- 
mit a hundred thousand crowns to the circle of 
Suabia; and to send out of her frivy purse some 
of the money he had promised the Margrave of 
Baden. Having remodelled his politics so as to 
square with those of a partly Whig cabinet, Marl- 
borough left London early in April to put himself 
at the head of the army. In spite of all the en- 
deavours of the pensionary and his friends, he 
encountered considerable opposition even to that 
part of the plan which he had revealed (the real 
plan in its full extent was still a mystery even in 
England) : the states of Zealand and Friczland 
in particular objected strongly to any movement 
of troops to such a distance from the Low Coun- 
tries. But at length Marlborough, who had pro- 
cured a general instruction from the English 
cabinet empowering him to take s\ich measures 
as should be deemed proper for relieving the em- 
peror and reducing tlic Elector of Bavaria, told 
the States that he Avas fully resolved upon going 
to the Moselle with upwards of 40,000 men. In 
a letter to Godolphin, he says, “ I do no way 
doubt but her majesty will approve Ibis: I am 
very sensible that I take a great deal upon me ; 
but, should I act otherwise, the empire will be 
undone, and consequently the confederacy.” The 
States-General were silenced by his determined 
declaration, and consented, with a good grace, to 
what they could not prevent. At the same time, 
however, they intrusted him wdth poAvers which 
they might and would have Avithheld if they had 
known the whole of his hazardous project. The 
only one of the generals of the allied powers that 
was intrusted with the secret was Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, who had been appointed, to the command 
of the emperor’s army on the Upper Danube.* 
Leaving Auverquerque with the Dutch troops and 
part of the auxiliaries to guard the frontiers, 
Marlborough proceeded to Utrecht, near which 
place he passed some days witli the Earl of Albe- 

• It apuean, indeed, from ttic letters 'written by Eagenc to Marl* 
borougb (presar\’ed among the Blenheim Fapeni, and in Archdeacon 
Cone’s copies in the Brit. Mus.), and from tlie Vie da Vrmee Eugene 
(the latter an equivocal authority, however,) that Marlborough had 
arranged the whole plan of the campaign with that prince, who 
must, therefore, come in for some of the honours of it. Prince 
Kugeno had induced the emperor to write a leUer to Anne, repre- 
senting his extreme danger, and praying for assUtance. 


marie, the favourite of the late king, and the depo- 
sitary of William’s secrets and plans. He then 
went by Ruremond to Maestricht, and thence to 
Bedburg, in the duchy of Juliers, which had been 
fixed upon as the place of rendezvous for the forees 
concentrating from different quarters. Here he 
found his brother, General Churchill, with fifty-one 
battalions and ninety-two squadrons of horse.* 
With these troops, which were to be joined on 
their line of march by Prussians, Hessians, Lunen- 
burgers, and others, quartered on the Rhine, and 
by eleven Dutch battalions stationed at Rothweil, 
Marlborough, on the 19th of May (n.s.), began 
his celebrated expedition. He had got no farther 
than Kerpen (on the 20th), when he received an 
express from Auverquerque, imploring him to 
halt, because Villeroy had crossed the Meuse at 
Namur, and was threatening lluy.f At the same 
moment letters arrived from the Margrave of 
Baden urging him to hasten his march tow'ards 
the lines of Stolhoften, because Tallard had made 
a movement towards the Rhine. But Marlbo- 
rough adhered to his grand project; and, only 
halting a day to quiet the alarms of Auverquerque 
and the Margrave of Baden, he pushed forward 
might and main to Kalsecken. At that point he 
deemed it expedient to disclose more of his plan : 
he Avrote to the States-General to assure them that 
no danger was to be. apprehended on the side of 
the Netherlands, Avhile his own sudden operations 
engaged the entire attention of the French; he 
even ventured to ask for further reinforcements, 
insisting that Auverquerque Avould still be strong 
enough to cover their lines. Then he pushed for- 
ward to Sinzig, where he acted as if he intended 
to make the banks of the Moselle the scene of his 
campaign. He had not only kept his OAvn design 
secret, hut had established the means of a most 
rapid communication in all directions — if not a 
corresjiondence Avith some of the allies of the 
French, who betrayed the movements of Louis’s 
generals. Upon intelligence that Tallard had 
passed the Rhine, throAvn forAvard a reinforcement 
of 10,000 men to the Elector of Bavaria, and then 
resumed his former position near Strasburg, he 
accelerated his march, advancing with the cavalry 

• " On which ilay the Princo of Saxe Zeist, Bislimt of Unah, and 
several eanons of Cologne, attended lii» grace with the complimenti 
of that Chapter. The same day M. Brlanzoni, envoy extraordinary 
from the Duke of Savoy to her majesty, came to wait upon his grace 
from Cologne, whither tliey returned together in tlie evening. The 
Bishop of Raub carried a letter with him ftom the Duke to the Elec- 
tor of Treves, informing hia highnon of the approach of the army 
towards Cnblcutz, and earnestly desiring him that, os tiiere was a 
great number of bread-waggons, tnmbrills. pontoons, and oUiei 
wheel-carriages, which shortened and embarrassed tholr marches, his 
highnm would be pleased to order aliridge to bo laid forthwith over 
the Rhine ; and that not only to facilitate the passage of these troops, 
bnt to sjuire his highness's territories, which would suffer the more 
if the army continued longer upon them."— J9r. llare'e US. Journal. 
This reverend doctor attended Marlborough as his chaplain, and was 
a good and minute observer of the whom campaign. Archdeacon 
Coxo made from the MSS. at Blenheim a copy of the Journal, which 
now exists In the Library of the Britirii Museum ; but the laborions 
Archdeacon can hardly be said to have made use of the bett parts of 
the chaplain's Journal, or of the letters which Hare afterwards unrote 
when the Marlboroughs were in disgrace, and when the govenunent 
were mean enough to stop and examine their letters at the Post 
Office. 

t "The movement of the enemy gave some jealousy to M, d’Au- 
verqueniuc himself; but his grace soon satisfied him that there was 
more advantage tlmn danger in US. Journal.' 
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upon Coblentz, and leaving his brother to follow 
with the infantry and artillery. His progress was 
favoured by the German people f and on the 26th 
of May, while visiting the Elector of Treves, who 
was sojourning in that lofty and romantic citadel, 
he witnessed from the heiglits of Ehrenbreitstein 
the passage of bis army across the Moselle and 
the Rhine. Again calling urgently upon the 
States-General for reinforcements he advanced 
along the bank of the Rhine to Broubach. The 
inarch, though rapid, was admirably conducted, 
so as to save the troops from the heat of the mid> 
day sun and from all unnecessary fatigue. From 
Broubach he wrote to the King of Prussia, who 
was wittily and correctly described by his son, the 
great Frederick, as being a great man in little 
matters, and a little man in great matters, praising 
the valour of the Prussian troops, and requesting 
to have more of them. He arrived at Mentz on 
the 29tli, and rested there a day to refresh the 
troops and to partake of the hospitality of the 
elector. The army was fresh, and in such admi- 
rable order and tenue^ that the elector exclaimed, 
“ These gentlemen seem to be all dressed for a 

ball.”t 

While at Mentz, Marlborough received advices 
that the States had consented to send after him 
twenty squadrons and eight battalions of Danish 
auxiliaries ; but at the same moment he received 
the less welcome intelligence that the M argrave of 
Baden, to whom he had made his mistress send 
money out of the privy purse, had not only suffered 
the 10,000 men that Tallard had thrown forward 
to reinforce the Elector of Bavaria, but bad also 
neglected a most favourable opportunity of bring- 
ing that elector to battle. In fact, 30,000 German 
troops, of different circles, had permitted the 
Elector of Bavaria to move from his camp at Ulm, 
towards the head of the Danube, to meet the French 
forwarded by Tallard ; had allowed the elector to 
pass unmolested through narrow defiles, to march, 
in a manner, right through the main body of the 
ImjicrialistSjto effect his junction with the French, 
and then to return through the narrow and dan- 
gerous pass of Stochach with a long line of car- 
riages — whereas, by his seizing that pass, he might 
have cut off the Elector’s retreat, and reduojd 
him to surrender at discretion, his army being 
without bread, so that any delay or stoppage must 
have been fatal to it. Marlborough, however, did 
not lose heart: he persuaded the Landgrave of 
Hesse to put his artillery at his disposal, sum- 
moned several of the auxiliary or partisan leaders 
to receive his instructions as to the proper 
points where they were to join him, took up 
money to pay the English, “ who, notwithstand- 
ing the continual marching, were extremely 
pleased with this expedition j” and moved towards 
the Neckor, where he had previously ordered 

• Wherever he went lu* sent forward atniranrp* that the Ktrictert 
(li^’iliUuc wfiuld be olwurvcd ; and these promises were keiit much 
ia'ttPr than they usually had tweu, 

t Hare’s Journal. 


bridges to be constructed. He had already 
saved the emperor from all fears of the Elector 
of Bavaria and his French allies; hut, hoping 
to achieve much more than this, he was now 
directing his steps to the banks of the Danube, 
leaving the French in his rear lost in astonishment, 
and too weak and too indifferently commanded to 
be able to do anything but look on. They, indeed, 
were still nneertain as to his real intentions ; at 
first they had expected an attack by the Moselle, 
then upon Alsace; his throwing a bridge over 
the Rhine at Philipsberg, and the advance of the 
Ijand'prave of Hesse’s artillery to Manhcim seemed 
to indicate the siege of Landau, which ])lace had 
been retaken by the Freuib and mucli improved 
in its fortifications. — ^The French generals were at 
last completely bewildered. If the (Vomit's and 
the Tureimes had been alive, affairs might have 
gone differently; but Marlborough’s genius was 
opposed by the mediocrity of Yill^roy and Tallard : 
the first of these generals, who had followed him 
at a re8])cctful distance from the Meuse, brought 
up reinforcements from PVench Flanders ; * 'J’nl- 
lard, on the other hand, descended to the Lanter, 
with the view of joining Villeroy, so as to protect 
Alsace. They were thus at fault, when Marl- 
borough crossed the Neckur, and proceeded to 
Krpingen, with a force continually increasing by 
means of small bodies of Prussians, Hossiiuis, 
Palatines, and others who flowed in to his line 
of march, right and left, like tributary streams to 
a main river. On the 7th of June he encamped 
at Erpingen, to wait for his brother, who was 
several marches behind him, with the cannon and 
part of the infantry. On tliat flay he wrote to 
Godolpliin : — “ Having received intelligence yes- 
terday that in tliree or four days the Duke of 
Villeroy, with his army, would join that of the 
Marshal de Tallard about Landau, in order to lorce 
the passage of the Rhino, 1 prevailed with Count 
Wratislaw to make all the haste he could to Prince 
Ijouis of Baden’s army, where he will be this 
night, that he might make him sensible of the 
great consequence it is to hinder the French from 
passing that river, while wc are acting against the 
Elector of Bavaria. I have also desired liim to 
press, and not to he refused, that either Prince 
Louis or Prince Eugene go immediately to the 
Rhine, I am in Jiopcs to know to-morrow what 
resolution they have taken. If I could decide it 
by my wishes, Prince Eugene should stay on the 
Danube, although Prince Louis has assured me, 
by the Count de. Frise, that he will not make the 
least motion with his army hut as we shall cfuicert. 
At this time it is agreed that Prince Louis shall 
act on the Iller, and I on the Danube. If the 
Marshal de Villeroy can be kept on the other side 
of the Rhine, we must he contented to suffer him 
to do what he pleases there, whilst we are acting in 

• “Manhal Villeroy,’’ lays Voltaire, "wlio had wished to follow 
liim on liu first murclies, suddenly lo;st siaht of him altogether, and 
only learned where ho really was on hearing of his vietorj' at Uonu- 
wert,"— Steefe de Louis XIV. 
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Bavaria. If we can hinder the junction of more 
troops to the elector, I hope six weeks after we begin 
may be sufficient for the reducing of him, or the 
entire ruining of his country.” His rest at Erpin- 
gen was short ; and on the 9th he crossed the 
Neckar in another part of its course, and advanced 
to Mondelsheim, where on the 10th he met for 
the first time Prince Eugene of Savoy, the partner 
or rival in his glory. Many compliments passed, 
and the prince bestowed great praise on the Eng- 
lish cavalry, which has not usually been the best 
part of our armies. At Hippach* they halted 
three days, to await the arrival of the infantry and 
artillery, who were still behind, and to concert 
their future operations, which could only fully 
succeed by an entire understanding and cordiid 
co-operation. The Margrave of Baden, after de- 
taching some troops to secure the passage of the 
Rhine against Villeroy, came up and joined them 
at Hippach, where, he saluted Marlborough as 
“ the deliverer of the empire.” Of necessity, this 
margrave was admitted into their councils and 
deliberations, and from that moment there arose 
differences and jealousies, which might have de- 
ranged the whole plan. Marlborough, as we have 
seen, wished the margrave to remain on the Rhine, 
and to have Prince Eugene as his colleague on the 
Danube, where the brilliant and decisive part of 
the campaign w'as to be enacted ; but the mar- 
grave, who was older in rank than Prince Eugene, 
and unudlling to be kept in lin inferior field of 
action, insisted on a right of choice, and, in fact, 
on a right of supreme command on the Danube ; 
and it wus not without difficulty that the obstinate 
German consented to share that command by 
alternate days with the English general. Greatly 
to the mortification both of Eugene and Marl- 
borough, the former w'as therefore left upm the 
Rhine, w'hilc the latter moved towards the Danube 
with the Margrave of Baden. At the same time 
news was received that Auverquerque had been 
baffled in an attempt upon the French lines in 
Flanders, and had lost an excellent opportunity 
upon the Meuse. Nor was this all ; there were 
misfortunes nearer at hand, for some Prussian and 
Suabian corps, that w'ere appointed to join between 
the Rhine and the Danube, mistook their instruc- 
tions and lost ten days in marches and coimter- 
marches. Marlborough, however, went on to 
Ebersbach, where he rested two days. Here 
Count Wratislaw waited upon him, on the part 
of his master the emperor, who was “ desirous to 
write to the queen that he might have her consent 
to make the duke n prince of the empire, which 
he would do by creating some land he had in the 

• At Hippacli M.irlbOTO«gli ruviewwl liis cavalry in the prosonce 
of Eugene. " who exprcsseil his sui-pi iae to find them in Bwdi excel- 
lent condition nOer so lonR n march, and told his Grace Hint lie had 
heard much of the Enirlisli cavalry, and found it to be the best 
appointed and the finest he had ever seen, ■ But,’ says he, ‘ money 
(wliich you do not want in Englund') will hiiy fine clotlies and fine 
horses, but it cannot buy tluit lively uir which I see in every one of 
those troopers’ toees.’ To which his Grace replied, that that must 
Iw attributed to their heartiness in the eommon eause, and the par 
tieular pleasure and satisfiietion they hud in seeing his highness. .— 
Hare's MS. Jmrnal. 


empire into a principality, which would give 
him a privilege of being in the College, or Diet, 
with the sovereign princes of the empire.” The 
aspiring general was wise enough to suppress 
any anxiety about this honour, and to declare that 
he must previously know the will of his mistress ; 
saying, at the same time, that in his opinion 
nothing of the sort ought to be done until the fate 
of the war was decided. Yet in the letter to 
his wife in which he communicates this offer his 
exultation is very apparent, as is also that regard 
to money which marked his character from first 
to last.* 

On the IBtli of June, Prince Eugene was at 
Philipsberg, on the Rhine; and Marlborough, 
still hampered by the delays and blunders of his 
allies, was preparing to cross the range of moun- 
tains which separated him from the valley of the 
Danube, beyond which river he expected the 
Elector of Bavaria would retreat. It was not till 
the 20th that everything was ready, and then, 
while the States-General were sending courier after 
courier to induce him to weaken his army and 
send back troops to the Netherlands, he traversed 
the narrow and dangerous pass of Gieslingen with 
his entire force, and without accident. t Beyond 
that defile he came in communication with the 
troops of Prince Ijouis, who had taken up a posi- 
tion near Westersteppen. On the 24th he ad- 
vanced to Elchingen, close on the Danube, thus 
compelling the Elector of Bavaria to withdraw' 
from his post at Ulm. On the 25th, amid torrents 
of rain, which lasted several days, Marlborough 
fixed his head-quarters at Langenau, the Elector 
of Bavaria retiring along the bank of the Danube, 
to an entrenched camp constructed by himself and 
his French allies in the preceding campaign, 
between Lawingen and Dillingen, having broad 
morasses in front, and the Danube in the rear. 
On the following day Marlborough moved, and 
halted on the little river Breiitz, only tw'o short 
leagues from the enemy ; hut his brother, General 

• H« says to the iluchess, " What is nlTprecl will in history for ever 
remain au honour to my family. But 1 wish mj-self so well tiuit I 
hope I shall never want the iurome of tin; land, whkh no doubt will 
be but little, nor ei^joy the privilei^e of Gorman assemblies. How- 
ever, this is the utmost expression that tlicy can miike, and therefore 
ought to l)c taken as it is meant.” In the same confidential letter 
his real e.agi!rness for the honour and title peeps out rather plainly ; 
— " 1 know you wish the queen anil mo so well tlmt you would lie 
glad that nothin;; should be done that might do either of us hurt, 
'i'liererore, my opinion of this matter is, that there can be no iucoii- 
venienre in allowing Count Wratisluw's master to write to the queen 
to ask her coneeut for the doing this, and tlicn to bring the letter to 
the caliiiiet council. In the mean time 1 shall take care with Count 
W'rutislaw, that no further step be made till I know the queen’s plea- 
sure, and the omnion of the lord treasurer. I am very clear in myOwn 
opinion, that if anytliing of this be to be done, it will have a mucli 
Iwtter grocc for me when the business of the wnr is over; but 1 beg 
yon to assure the ^ucen, that 1 will with great pleasure obey in Uiis 
matter, as well us in everything else, what is miwt agreeable to her.” 
And a day or tw'o after, in writing to Godolphin about the serious 
business of the uu.mnai||m, he eogerly reverts to tlte suMoct, begging 
the minister to let nolKMly know of it but tlic queen and her husband. 
— Orr/fina/ Jaltere, as gaoled bff Coae. Life of Mbrlbmmgk. 

t " There is a continued defile, of aliout two English miles, wliieli 
would take np almost a day's time in the best season of the year to 
pass witli any number of troops ; but it was much more difileiilvnow 
because of the excessive rains which hud fallen for tiic last tiirec or 
four ilays together, and had so levelled the rivulets and deepened the 
roads that they would have been thought aitogetlier imiiassuMo 
by any but such ns were carried on by an invincible resolution,’'— 
Hare' e MS. Journal, 
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Churchill, did not arrive with the artillery and 
part of the foot till the 27th, when the combined 
army amounted to 96 battalions and 202 squadrons, 
with a train of 48 pieces of artillery, pontoons, &c. 
None of the expected forces were wanting except 
the Danish horse, under the Duke of Wirtemburg; 
but Marlborough did not think himself able to act 
against the Elector of Bavaria as he could wish 
until that Danish cavalry came up. While he 
was waiting, the elector and the French officers 
serving witli him threw up some fresh works 
in front of their entrenched camp on the bank 
of the Danube, and detached General d’Arco 
witli 12,000 men to occupy the Schellenberg, 
a commanding height overhanging the import- 
ant town of bonawert. Marlborough saw clearly 
that by this skilfid disposition the Elector hoped 
to cover his own dominions, and keep the allies 
in check, till he should receive reinforcements 
every day expected from France: he therefore 
insisted upon an immediate attack upon the 
lieights of Schellenberg, representing to those 
who suggested doubts, that if time was lost the 
enemy would either escape or would have time to 
make an entrenched camp there more formidable 
than the one they occupied among the morasses. 
The Margrave of Baden hesitated, but at last con- 
sented to an advance; and on the Ist of July, 
when Marlborough had the command for the day, 
he defiled before the elector in his marshy camp, 
and directed his march to the foot of the Schellcu- 
berg. The roads w'ere little better than bogs, the 
horses frequently sunk to their saddle girths, the 
artillery and heavy baggage w’aggons stuck in the 
mud, and the march was altogether slow and most 
laborious. Yet towards evening Marlborough 
rested on a convenient plain a few miles from the 
foot of the mountain, from whose summit the 
Gallo-Bavarians were watching his progress with 
evident uneasiness. Gazing on those heights, and 
foreseeing that they would not be carried without 
great bloodshed, he gave orders for establishing an 
hospital for his wounded — an attention not as yet 
generally bestowed by generals on suffering hu- 
manity. He also took 130 ])ickcd men from each 
battalion of the army, joined these, which, col- 
lectively, amounted to 6,000 foot, to 30 squadrons 
of horse and three regiments of Austrian grena- 
diers, and ordered that this detachment should 
precede the main body of the army and begin the 
attack. At three o’clock in the morning, as the first 
rays of the sun began to light up the Danube, the 
plain and the mountain, this column was put in 
motion by Marlborough in person, who, at five, fol- 
lowed with the rest of the army. There remained 
to be crossed, at about a mile from the foot of 
the Schellenberg, the Wemitz, a deep and rapid 
stream flowing into the Danube ; but bridges had 
been prepared to throw across, and the van were 
provided with pontoons and fascines. It was about 
nine o’clock when Marlborough joined the head of 
the attacking column on the bank of this stream, 
where he was saluted by the enemy with a heavy 
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cannonade, and whence he could see the very 
formidable nature of the attack he contemplated. 
The Schellenberg was rough and steep ; the summit 
was covered with troops, and protected by an old 
fort and 'by entrenchments, which, though not 
completed, were in a rapid progress ; and besides 
all this, there lay between him and the summit a 
thick wood, a rivulet, and a ravine ; wliile on the 
opposite side of the Danube there was a regular 
camp, occupied by a strong detachment of cavalry, 
who could communicate with the town of Donawert 
and the acclivities of the Schellenberg by a bridge. 
About noon, Marlborough, without w'aiting for the 
Imperialists, who were still in the rear, crossed 
the Wemitz, and at about five in the afternoon he 
gave his last orders to the attacking column, the 
command of which was consigned to the Dutch 
General Goor, find the first line of which was led 
by Brigadier Ferguson, the wliolc being ))rccedcd 
by a forlorn hope of fifty English grenadiers, unih^r 
Durd Mordaunt. The assailants advanced to tlie 
hill with a firm step, under a tremendous lire iroru 
the enemy’s works. As soon as they arrived 
within the range of grape shot, the carnage be- 
came dreadful. General Goor and other officers 
fell, and for a moment the men paused and hung 
back. But other officers stepped forward to sup- 
ply the places of tJiosc who had fallen, and then 
the column moved forward till they came to the 
ravine, which some of the men in their ignorance 
mistook for the ditcli of the entrenchment, which 
could be intwlc iiassable by the fascines they 
carried. While they were throwing in their 
fascines, standing exposed on tlie edge of the 
ravine. General d’Arco plied them with every gun 
he could bring to bear ujion tliem ; and wdien this 
tremendous fire had produced some effect, he threw 
out some French and Bavarian battalions, tvlio, 
rimhing from their works, charged with the 
bayonet. This charge was rc}mlscd principally by 
a battalion of the English guards, who stood their 
ground almost alone, and kept in perfect order, 
though nearly all their officers had been knocked 
on the head before the charge began. The attack- 
ing column soon formed again, and advanced still 
nearer to the works. But d’Arco concentrated 
nearly his whole force in their front, by drawing 
in the men that had occupied the*flanks, and he 
not only continued to ply the assailants with grape 
shot, but sent out beyond his trenches several 
strong sallying parties, who fought bravely, and 
used both musket and bayonet with great effect. 
Again the allies began to weaver and to give way ; 
and their repulse seemed complete, when General 
Liimley led forward a body of horse, threw back 
the enemy, and closed up or re-formed the ranks 
of the allies. During their severe suflerings, the 
French and Bavarians had not escaped tremendous 
loss : of some of the parties that sallied from the 
trenches scarcely a man had returned; and at this 
critical moment, the accidental explosion of some 
gunpowder in their works spread a sudden panic, 
which could not be overcome in the^shortness of 
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time allowed them. For the next moment the 
English and the Dutch burst into the entrench- 
ments, and the ImperialistS^led on by the Mar- 
grave of Baden, were seen advancing towards the 
heights from under the walls of Donawert. 
While the English and the Dutch were, as yet, 
part in the ditch, and part scaling the entrench- 
ment, the French and Bavarians, abandoning every 
part of the work, fled in complete disorder down 
the hill side, towards the bridge over the Danube. 
The fugitives were followed by the whole body of 
the allied cavalry, and the carnage was terrific. 
And when the unhappy fugitives reached the 
bridge, it broke down under their weight, and 
hundreds of them were drowned. Other bodies 
were driven over the banks; and in the end, 
between the sword and the Danube, *7,000 or 
8,000 perished on that fatal evening. Of the 
whole force detached to Schellenberg, only 3,000 
men rejoined the elector ; but a considerable num- 
ber came in as deserters to the allies. Sixteen 
l)icce8 of artillery and all the tents were taken. 
The night set in with a heavy rain ; and, in spite 
of the shouts of triumph, the allied camp presented 
a sight of horror ; there were 4,000 men wounded, 
and at the very least 1,500 killed. The loss in 
officers was particularly heavy; eight generals, 
eleven colonels, and twenty-six captains being 
among the slain; and the Prince of Bevern and 
Count Styrum being' mortally wounded. The 
sufierings of the wounded w'ere, of course, greatly 
aggravated by the state of the weather; but 
Marlborough, it is said, paid particular attention 
to them. He then left a considerable body to keep 
possession of the Schellenberg, and withdrew to 
his camp on the Wernitz, attributing his success 
to the particular blessing of God, and the unpa- 
ralleled bravery of her majesty’s troops.*** 

After this battle of Schellenberg or Donawert, 
as it is variously called, fresh misvinderstandings 
broke out between the English general and the 
Margrave of Baden. The German general had 
been slightly wounded in the engagement, and had 
entered the entrenchments before Marlborough 
came up in person ; hence the margrave and his 
friends claimed for him the chief honour of the vic- 
tory, regardless of the obvious facts, that the whole 
])lan was the English general’s, and that, without 
the decided will of Marlborough, there would have 
been no battle at all. Marlborough, on the other 
side, spoke with contempt of his colleague. A 
feud was the consequence, which spread from the 
army, where it might have proved very dangerous, 
to the Low Countries and the Hague, where the 
party inimical to Marlborough struck a medal 
with the effigies of the margrave on the one side 

' * Seo note to the queen immediately after the victory in Coxe, Life. 
In taking Provi4enrc into partnership in tlieso dreadful doings, 
M nrlborongh did no more than what was common with all commanders 
down to the time of our great living general, whose good sense and 
jiister feeling put an end to tlie practice, Marlhorongh, however, in 
tiie hurry of tlie moment, used an awkward mode of exprcssloB. 

Our success,” he says, is in n great mnsure owing to the par- 
ticular blessing of God, and Uic unparalleled bravery of your 
troops.”. 


and the lines of Schellenberg on the reverse to 
commemorate the victory. But the world at 
large took a juster view of the case, and of the re- 
lative merits of the two commanders : throughout 
Germany, throughout Italy, in every part of the 
Continent, by friends and by foes, the merit of the 
achievement was given to Anne’s general, and the 
name of Marlborough was on every man’s tongue. 
Even the French began to sing him in songs, and 
the Italians, farther ofl", dreamed of him as of 
some fierce conqueror of the old times.* But 
Marlborough bad more serious thoughts to occupy 
his mind than these jealousies and bickerings. 
He received intelligence that Villeroy had pro- 
mised the Elector of Bavaria that he would send 
him, by way of tlie Black Forest, fifty battalions 
of foot and sixty squadrons of horse — “ the best 
troops of France, which would make him stronger 
than the confederates.” The English general, 
however, relied much on the assurances of Prince 
Eugene, that he would venture everything rather 
than sufler these French reinforcements to pass 
quietly as the last bad done. Marlborough also 
expected that the enemy would defend Donawert 
to the last extremity. But here he was agreeably 
disappointed, for the Elector of Bavaria withdrew 
his garrison, set fire to his magazines, abandoned 
all his positions, and commenced a retreat towards 
Augsburg, thus leaving his hereditary dominions 
open to invasion. On the 6tli of July he wrote to 
Godolphin : “ We are now taking care for a pas- 
sage over this river of Lech, and then we shall be 
in the heart of the elector’s country. If he will 
ever make propositions it must be then/a The 
Marshals de Villeroy and Tallard are separated. 
The latter is to join the Elector of Bavaria, and 
the Duke de Villeroy is to act on the Rhine. 
Prince Eugene will be .obliged to divide his army, 
so that he may observe each of their motions. As 
for his person it will be with that army that is to 
obsem M. Tallard. By all the intelligence we 
have, our last action has very much disheartened 
the enemy, so that, if we can get over the river to 
engage them, I no ways doubt but God will help 
us with the victory. Our greatest difficulty is, 
that of making our bread follow us : for the troops 
that I have the honour to command cannot subsist 
without it, and the Germans, that are used to 
starve, cannot advance xoilhovt us.” 

On the 7th the passage of the deep, broad, and 
rapid river Lech was efl’ected at Gunderkingen, 
and upon this the Bavarian garrison at Neuhiirg 
abandoned that important place and retired to 
Ingoldstadt. On the 10th, Marlborough was en- 
camped near Mittelstetten with 73 battalions and 
174 squadrons. He had now the whole of the 
army in the elector’s country, and he announced 
that if that unfortunate prince would not con- 

• Tlie Duke of Shrowsbnry, in acongratulatorj- letter trom Home 
wliwe he was still residing, »o>'b : “ I will not snsperid your time 
with politic reflections, which you can make much better than 1, bii 
must tell you that in this holy, i^morant city they liavo an idea of 
you as of a Tamerlane ; and, liad 1 a pietun^ of old Cohuiel Birch 
with his whiskers, I could ^utit off for yours, and chuniru it for ono 
done by Kaphael.” 
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descend to terms he would do his utnmst to” 
ruin that country. At this moment the elector, 
showing no disposition whatever to treat, lay 
strongly encamped at Augsburg, awaiting the re- 
inforcements wliich Villeroy had promised. Bread 
was now plentiful in Marlborough’s camp ; provi- 
sions were brought out of Franconia, and the sol- 
diers helped themselves in Bavaria, plundering the 
poor people without mercy. Marlborough exulted 
in this pleasant state of things, and still more at 
the promptitude with which he was obeyed on all 
hands. “ I have the ])leasure,” he writes to his 
wife, “ to find all the officers willing to obey, wiili~ 
out knowing any other reason than that it is my 
desirdy which is very different from what it was in 
Flanders, where I was obliged to have the consent 
of a council of Avar for everything I undertook.” If 
we arc to believe his oayu account, se.verul uiiAvise 
delays Avliieh noAV look place Avere oAving entirely 
t(» the backAvardness and wilfid obstinacy of the 
M argravc of Baden . Rain, an insignificant fortress, 
detiiined him five or six (lays, and Avhen he pro- 
posed a ra))id movement for the reduction of Mu- 
nich, the capital of Bavaria, he was unable to obtain 
the artillery and stores Avhich had been promised 
by the Margrave. On the 31st of July he Avrotc 
to Godolphin ; — “ For Avant of cannon, and the 
King of France doing all he can to succour the 
elector, Ave shall be obliged to take such measures 
as our Avants will permit us; but you may be 
assured if they give us any o])portunity Ave shall be 
glad to come to a batllc ; for that Avould decide 
the Avholc, because our troops are very good. But 
our misfortune is, that avc Avant everything for 
attacking towns, otlierAvise this Avould have been 
dated from Munich.” In the mean time he had 
detached thirty stpiadrons to assist Eugene in dis- 
jniting the advance of the promised French rein- 
forcements, Avhich AA'cre noAv knoAvn to be under 
the command of Tallard. Without cannon and 
Avilhout money, Marlborough Avas glad to receive, 
at last, some j)roposi tions from the eleertor. Though 
unwillingly, the emperor’s ambassador entered into 
these preliminaries, engaging to obtain for the 
elector the restoration of his dominions, and a sub- 
sidy of 200,000 crowns, upon condition of his en- 
tirely breaking off from the French, and furnishing 
12,000 men for the service of the emperor. But 
Yilleroy’s assurances and Tallard’s advance re- 
vived the spirit of the Bavarian prince ; he failed 
in an ai)pointment to meet the Austrian plenipo- 
tentiary for the conclusion of the treaty, and sent a 
message to announce that the French general w'as 
approaching to his succour with 35,000 ineri, and 
that he should run the chances of his brave and 
steady ally. No doubt the elector’s propositions 
and ove-rtures had been illusory from the first, and 
meant merely to gain time. Marlborough felt it in 
this way, and, forthwith, he gave up the Avhole 
country, as far as Munich, to military execu- 
tion. The sight of the buniing towns and vil- 
lages, hoAvever, Avent to his heart ; and he deplored 
the cruel necessity which he considered he lay 
VOL. IV. 


indcr.* On the other side Tallard got through tlie 
Black Forest, and, after losing five days in a fruitless 
and absurd attemjrt on Villingen, forded the Danube 
at Moskirk, an(l emerged into the plains about 
IHiH. lie ‘then stnick avvay to the norlli-Avest, 
and, with a few rajnd marches, came into commu- 
nication with the electoral army, which continued 
to liold its ground at Augsburg. Prince Eugene, 
unable to ])revent these movements, made a parallel 
march from the Rhine Avith an inferior force, and 
reaclual the jtlains of llochstadt Avith his 18,000 
men nearly at the same time, that Tallard effected 
his junction with the Bavariam-. lie was still 
far apart from ISIarlborough and the rest of the 
confederates— hci was i)ru;isely in that position 
Avhere a Conde or a Tnrcnne would have crushed 
him by a concentrated attack, and then marched 
away with a superior fonr, Hushed Avith success, 
to crush Marlborough. Tin; confederates were, in 
fact, in that very sitnation Avhich the Austrians so 
often fell into, and Avhich Napoleon Buonaparte, at 
a later day, so often revelled in. But Tallard had 
none of this genius and decision; and Marl- 
borough and Eugene were left to exercise thi-ir 
superior abilities, and to join their separated 
armies in one compact and formidabh; mass. 
Marlborough ftdl bock niton Neuburg, and, on the 
6th of August, emaimpetl on the Paar near Sehro- 
benhausen. llcre Prince Ihigene, who had h'l’L 
his army, galloped into the camp almost alone and 
unknown, to concert measures Avith the English 
commander. One of their first resolutions appears 
to have been to get rid of the couHicting voice and 
authority of the Margrave of Baden, who fortu- 
nately consented to go Avith 23 battalions and HI 
8(]uadrons to lay siege to Ingoldstadt, a fortrc>s 
which had never before^ oitcned its gates to a con- 
queror, and the possession of Avhich was indisp(')i- 
sablc to the confederates if they meant to k('c[> 
their footing in Bavaria. On the 8lh, .Marlbo- 
rough approached the bridges laid near the con- 
flux of the JiCch and tln^ Danube; and, on the 
morrow, upon intelligence that the united Gallo- 
Bavarians were inarching (Ioaaui to the Danube, 
he advanced to Exheim. At this last ])oint Eu- 
gene left him to bring up his own 18,000 men , 
but in an hour or two the prince galloped back to 
apprise Marlborough that the enemy were in full 
march toAvards Dillingcn, in the evident intention 
of crossing the Danube and overwhelming his 
(Eugene’s) little army. By joint advice Eugene’s 
troops Averc thereupon ordered to fall back, and 
the mass of the forces of Marlborough were put 
in motion to recross the Danube, in order to be on 
the same side of the river with those of Eugene, 
and to join them as soon as possible. This ojiera- 
tion Avas exceedingly difficult. Marlborough had 

• In letters to Uks Dui-Iil’sh lie says : " This is ctontrary to niy na- 
tiiTu, and unthiii;; hut alwnliite ni'cvssity rnuld linvc ohlV'cd n’lc to 
rimsent to it, for these iwor prople suffer fortluur master’s amhilion. 
There hiiTiuj;tH'en no war in this eoiintry for uhove sixty years, tlicsi; 
towns and villa^s are so clean tliat you would is* pleased witli tlieni . 
.... You wiil, I hope, Vxdieve me, that my nature suffers when I 
we so many line pl.'tees unrut, and tliat must i.u huuit, if Ihr Idi'i-ior 
will nut hinder it.” ^ 
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to traverse the Aicha, the Lech, and the Wemitz, 
as well as the Danube, and all these streams were 
swollen by the recent rains. The operations, how- 
ever, were conducted with admirable skill and 
forethought, and by the 10th Marlborough had 
pitched his camp between Mittelstadt and Peu- 
chingen, having, to quiet the alarms of the Mar- 
grave of Baden, promised to cover the siege of In- 
goldstadt. On the evening of that day he threw 
across the Danube 28 squadrons of horse and 
20 battalions to reinforce Prince Eugene,' who 
was now at Donawert, and prepared to follow with 
his whole army as soon as he should he certain 
that the Elector of Bavaria and the French mar- 
shal had passed i.the Danube with ilieir whole 
army. “ When,” he says in a confidential letter 
to Godolphin, “ Prince Eugene and I have joined, 
our army will consist of 160 squadrons and 65 

battalions ITie French make their boast 

of having a great superiority, but I am very con- 
fident they will not venture a battle. Yet if we 
find a fair occasion we shall be glad to em- 
brace it, being persuaded that the ill condition of 
our affairs in most parts requires it.” As lie was 
retiring in the night for a short rest, Eugene an- 
nounced, by express, that the enemy had crossed 
the Danube in force, and that he stood in need of 
instant succour. The prince had posted his in- 
fantry in d’Arco’s old jiosition on the Schellen- 
berg, with orders to repair the entrenchments : his 
baggage he had left at Donawert, and he himself, 
supported by the Duke of Wirtemburg, was en- 
deavouring to maintain himself on the Kesscl. No 
time was to be lost, as the heads of the Gallo-Ba- 
variaii columns were already appearing near Stein- 
heim.' At midnight Marlborough ordered his bro- 
ther, General Churchill, who had already crossed 
the Danube, to advance and join Eugene, and 
within two hours the whole of the main army w'as 
in motion, crossing the river at difi’erent points : 
but it was ten o’clock at night before the junction 
with Eugene was comiiletcd. Tlien the com- 
bined armies encamped with the Danube on 
their left and the Kessel in their front, beyond 
which rivulet General llowc and some of the 
English guards w'crc posted. At the dawn of day 
(the 12th) Marlborough’s baggage and artillery 
came iqi. At the same moment the English guanls 
moved in the direction of Schweningen, Marl- 
borough and Eugene being with them to survey 
the ground. Presently these two generals, having 
ascended the tower of a church, discovered the 
quarter-masters of the Gallo-Bavarian army mark- 
ing out a cainp between Blenheim and Lutzi^n, 
and instantly they resolved to give bgttle, isnabe- 
gin the attack before the confusion, inseparable 
from a change of camps, should be over. Some 
officers, acquainted with the superiority of the 
enemy’s forces, and the strength of their position, 
ventured to remonstrate. “ I know the danger,” 
said Marlborough ; “ but a battle is absolutely ne- 
cessary, and I rely on the bravery and discipline 
of the troops, which will make amends for our 
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disadvantages.” During the night, while the 
French and Bavarians were moving to the new 
camp they had selected, and extending their lines 
along the elevated ground which stretches from 
Blenheim to Lutzingen, Marlborough concerted 
with Prince Eugene the arrangements for a general 
battle. And as early as two o’clock in the morning 
of Sunday, the memorable 13th of August, these 
two generals broke up their camp, and by three 
crossed the Kesscl with an aggregate force of 52,000 
men and 52 pieces of artillery. Tallard watched 
their movement with joy, anticipating nothing 
less than cutting them off from their communica- 
tions with the places Marlborough had taken in 
Bavaria, and sliding between them and the Da- 
nube. Meanwhile the confederates continued to 
advance over difficult ground, intersected with rivu- 
lets and ditches, Eugene leading the right wing 
and Marlborough the left. Tbe water-courses, 
the woods, and the hills behind Blenheim, were 
scanned with a careful eye ; nearer at hand every 
inch of ground -was examined ; and from a certain 
point Marlborough and Eugene rode forw'ard to 
observe the positions of the enemy, being attended 
by a Prussian general, who was perfectly well 
acquainted with the ground and all the local pecu- 
liarities from having fought on it and been made 
prisoner the preceding year in the battle which 
Villars had gained over the Tmjjerialists. At 
seven o’clock the outposts and piccpiets of tlu^ 
Gallo-Bavarians were running back from all jjoints, 
and the columns were seen forming in the en- 
campment in order of battle. In all they amounted 
to .56,000 or 57,000 men, or to 4,000 or 5,000 
more than the confederates ; and they had an im- 
mense advantage over the confederates in th(.'ir 
ground. * But in case of a defeat their situation must 
be hopeless, and Tallard and the elector had com- 
mitted a great fault in forming in two separate 
bodies at a considerable distance from each other 
with hardly any infantry between them as a 
sentry.*’ 

The united troops of the elexitor and General 
Marsin occupied the left, at Lutzingen ; Tallard 
stood on the right, by Blenheim. A brigade of 
dismounted dragoons was posted behind a barri- 
cade of waggons between the village of Blenheim 
and the Danube, and three brigades occupied the 
village, and communicated with the dismounted 
dragoons. There were palisades, barricades, and 
gates, and the open si)aces in the village between 
the houses and the gardens were blocked up with 
carts, felled trees, and boards, all having behind 
them well covered musketeers. There was also a 
small old castle by the village, and this and the 
church tower were garnished with muskets ; while 
a battalion of artillery was distributed on various 
points in and about Blenheim, under the command 
of the French general Clcrambault, who was in- 
structed to maintain the village to the last extre- 
mity. It was to this formidable point, having the 

• “Ihavfi oftnnho.ir(l,” wiya Voltaire, "from the month of Marshal 
Villaw, that this disposition of the army was inexcusable.” 
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little, river Nebcl flowing before it, that Marl- 
borough, after a short cannonade on both sides, 
during which he was nearly struck by a French 
ball, led his left wing, while Prince Eugene moved 
with the right to fall upon the Elector andMarsin. 
Marlborough sent the brave Lord Cutts to begin 
the attack on the village of Blenheim, he himself 
moving dowm the Ncbel under a heavy fire of 
grai)e-shot, in order to seize an opportunity of 
throwing himself between the two divisions of the 
Gallo-Bavarians, whose communications were now 
maintained apparently by nothing but horse. 
Cutts, under another iirc of grape, threw fascines 
into the bed of the Ncbel, got across that stream, 
and deliberately advanced towards the palisades and 
enclosures. The French there held there fire till 
he was within thirty paces; and then they gave 
such a volley as laid prostrate a vast number of 
officers and men. But General Rowe, at the bead 
of the leading brigade of English, w’alkcd on, and 
stuck his sword into the palisades, before he gave 
the word to fire. The French w'cre covered, and 
the English uncovered ; the palisades were strong ; 
Rowe was mortally wounded by a musket-ball ; 
his lieutenant-colonel and major were killed in 
aUemi)ting to remove his body ; and the leading 
brigade, after losing one-third of its numbers, was 
driven back and broken, and charged by three 
8(iuadrt)na of gens d’armes. But a body of Hes- 
sians moved forward to the support of the English, 
and drove the French horse back to their lines. 
Lord Cutts then got up five squadrons of cavalry, 
who ex])ericnced great difficulty in clearing the 
swamp, and Avho would have been driven back 
across the Nebcl but for the steadiness of the 
Hessian infantry. After several sanguinary at- 
tacks and sallies on the part of the French, the 
brigades of Ferguson ' and Hudson crossed the 
stream at another point, forced the enemy to with- 
draw some artillery with which they had swept 
the fords, and advanced right in front of the 
village. The old national animosity and rivalry 
blazed out in a fury; the French and English 
officers crossed swords through the jialisadcs, and 
fought hand to hand ; and the English . soldiery, 
here and there, losing patience for the operations 
of loading and priming, thrust at the French 
through the openings in their defences with the 
points of .'their bayonets, or beat them on the head 
over the barricades with the butt ends of their 
muskets. But Lord Cutts, who appears to have 
had not a single cannon with him, saw that there 
was no hope of forcing the village without artil- 
lery, and he was compelled to order back his 
thinned ranks to the cover of some rising ground. 
But in the mean time, Marlborough, with his eye 
on the w'ide gap that interposed between Tallard 
and Blenheim, and the Elector and Marsin, 
pushed part of his infantry over some little bridges, 
and* then, by means of fascines and planks, sent 
his cavalry after them. Both horse and foot were 
eilfiladed on their passage by a portion of Cleram- 
bault’s artillery; nevertheless, they formed on 


the opposite bank of the rivulet, threw back the 
charges of the French and Bavarian cavalry, and 
kept their ground, waiting for the Prince of llnl- 
steiii-Beck and his artillery, — an arm which seems 
to have been badly disposed of during the early 
part of this battle, for the j)rince had been can- 
nonading the enemy from a point whence his 
balls could scarcely reach th(?m, while Cutts and 
others had bt'cn liammercd to death, without a 
cannon to rc]»ly. Holstein-Bcck had scarcely got 
half his column across the stream w'hen he was 
charged by the Irish brigade in the pay of Louis 
XIV., who fought most desperately, and by other 
fresh troops : his highness was mortally wounded, 
and made prisoner ; his men, that were not driven 
back into the rivulet, were cvit to pieces. It was 
at this critical moment thatMaTlboroiiglnn])crson 
galloped to the spot, and led a brigade across the 
stream, ordering at the same time some artillery 
to be brought up, and extending some Danish 
and Hanoverian horse along the banks. Ihi com- 
pelled the French horse to fall back in an instant, 
and, by one or two simple movements, he esta- 
blished a connexion with the troops fighting under 
Eugene, and masked his own intended movement 
(with his entire centre) upon Tallard, who had 
committed a scries of blunders, and w'ho was now 
about to be entirely cut off from his ally, the 
Elector, having vainly trusted that the. cavalry 
placed in the gap and his moving batteries would 
])revcnt any advance in that direction. By five in 
the afternoon the English general) had formed liis 
cavalry in two strong lines, and posted his infantry 
in their rear ; and tlien, amidst a tremendous fire 
of cannon and musketry, ho moved rapidly forw'ard 
up a steep hill, upon which the French horse were 
now concentrated wltli a ])art of Tallard’s infantry 
brought out from Blenheim. The summit of tlie 
hill w’as gained ; hut there Marlborough was 
brought to a pause by the firm .array of Ihcenejiiy, 
and even thrown back some hundred jjaccs ; hut 
he repeated his attack with artillery and small 
arms, gradually overpowered the fire of the 
enemy, and then, with a charge, broke the French 
horse, and cut to ijicccs or made prisoners some 
regiments of infantry. Abandoned by the flight 
of their cavalry, Tallard now sent an officer to 
order the infantry to evacuate Blenheim, and 
another to press the Elector either to support 
him with a reinforcement, or to make a diversion 
in his favour l)y a dashing ofiensive movement in 
the opposite direction. But the Elector could do 
neither of these things; the Imperial cavalry and 
other masses of the confederate army now ocenpied 
the gap w'hich the French horse had held before ; 
and Prince Eugene, after sustaining several re- 
pulses, had driven the Elector’s troops beyond 
Ijutzingcii, had turned his flank, and posted him- 
self on the edge of a ravine where he could 
scarcely be attacked wdth any effect. Tlius left 
to himself, and apparently before he could bring 
up or put in order the troops which had been sta- 
tioned in thp village of Blenheim, ^H^allard was 
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diarged with the overwhelming force of the allied 
horse ; and, broken and dismayed at once, he fled 
with part of his cavalry to Sonderheim, while the 
rest fled tow^ards Hochstadt. Marlborough fol- 
lowed Tallard with the sword in his loins, drove a 
vast number .of his men down the declivity near 
Blenheim into the Danube, and took still more 
prisoners. At Sonderheim, with the Danube on 
one side and victorious enemies on all other 
sides, Tallard, who had seen his son killed, and 
wJio had been wounded himself, surrendered with 
many officers of distinction. Nor had those 
Avho fled towards Hochstadt a better fate: they 
got entangled in a morass ; were cut oft’ by dra- 
goons, and, in the end, they were nearly all killed, 
made prisoners, or drowned in the Danube, except 
the famous brigade of Grignan and some of the 
gens d’armes, who fell back to some heights 
beyond Ho(distadt. In one or two instances whole 
battalions laid down their arms, and cried for 
mercy. Prince Eugene witnessed part of the ope- 
rations which ended in the flight of Tallard from 
the verge of the ravine above Lutzingen, where 
he had posted himself; and shortly after, observ- 
ing Mar sin’s horse and the Bavarian infantry 
pouring along the Lutzingen road iii great disorder, 
he judged that the Elector was about to retreat 
from that point. Although his way lay across 
the ravine and through w’-oods, and although he 
had only two squadrons of horse with him, Eugene 
advanced to intercept this retreat, and emerging 
into the plain, he did some mischief, and then 
awaited the arrival of the confederate cavalry, who 
were iiressing hard on the flying Bavarian horse. 
Marlborough, who had now nothing to do on his 
side, saAv the flames rising from Lutzingen, which 
the retreating forces had fired, and, being made 
aware of the advance of Eugene, be detached a 
mass of cavalry to cu-operate with that prince. But 
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night w’as now falling, and the smoke from the 
burning town, with that from the burnt gun- 
powder, prevented Hompcsch, who led this mass 
of cavalry, from seeing distinctly. Eugene’s force 
was mistaken for the Gallo-Bavarian army, and 
Hompcsch drew rein and wheeled about, when a 
joint attack and pursuit must have destroyed all 
the forces that remained with the Elector and 
Marsin. As it was, the Elector fell back in toler- 
ably good order upon Dillingen. But still the 
village of Blenheim was held by 12,000 meii,u'ho 
either had not had time to obey the evacuating 
order sent by Tallard, or who had fallen back into 
the village as the safest place in the headlong 
retreat. Clerambault, who had commanded there, 
was missing, — it was afterwards found he 
was drowned in the Danube, — hut the French 
troops made a most resolute resistance. When 
they saw that Marlborough was surrounding the 
village with troops and artillery, they attempted 
to rush out and gain a road which led to Sonder- 
heim, but here they were checked by the Scots 
Greys ; and, when they tried in another direction, 
their way was barred by the cavalry of General 
Ross. Still, hoAvever, they sheltered themselves 
behind their barricades and the walls and houses 
of Blenheim, and kept up a shai p fire. At length, 
however, fire was set to the houses ; batteries were 
planted all round within musket-shot ; and every 
road, every path, was blocked uj). Then a ])arley 
took place, and the French proposed a capitula- 
tion ; but General Churchill rode to the spot, and 
insisted on an unconditional surrender; and to 
these hard terms they were forced to come at last, 
twenty-four battalions and twelve squadrons lay- 
ing down their arms to the con(|ueror. The total 
loss of the Gallo-Bavarians on this decisive day, 
in prisoners, killed, and drowned, exceeded rather 
than fell short of 35,000 men. The army, wiiith 



Mi:dai. smrcK to commemorate the Batti.k of ULKNiiEor, 

Oil Ihc Otvrrsc arc rortraiU of Pilnco I'.ngcco and tli« Duke of Marlbomngli. On tlic Reverse the RatUc of Itlonheim, shoeing the ro«t 
of Ihe French army and U»c Eurreuder of M«r»ll«l Tnlliird. 
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ivas to have overturned the empire, and to impose 
the will of Louis XIV. on the whole of Euroi)e, 
WHS annihilated. Marlborough and his allies on 
Iheir side lost above 12,000 men.* 

We have entered into far more details respect- 
ing this brilliant and decisive campaign than we 
can attempt to do in any of the succeeding parts 
of this war. We were anxious to present some- 
thing like a competent notion of the prowess and 
ability of one who is always ranked among the. 
greatest of English captains. The ])lan of the 
campaign, the mode in which it was conducted, 
and the result of it, may, after every possible de- 
duction, justify the laurels which have been jiut 
upon the head of the hero of Blenheim. Soon 
after the battle about 3000 Germans, who had 
been serving with the French, enlisted under the 
banner of Marlborough, and this number was sub- 
stuiucntly increased considerably. The Elector of 
Bavaria, continuing liis retreat, scarcely stopped 
till he reached Villeroy in Flanders. The whole 
of his dominions were abandoned to the cotujueror. 
The court of Versailles had small comfort to oiler 
their unfortunate ally, and the French nation fell 
for a time into gloom luid despondency.t 

On the 19th of August Marlborough and 
Eugene advanced in the direction of Ulm, in the 
ho])cs of obtaining that important place either by 
a siege or by a treaty with the unfortunate wife of 
the Elector On the 21st Marlborough informed 
his duchess that he and the prince had offered 
to restore the whole of Bavaria, and obtain for the 
Elector 400,000 crowns per annum, if he would 
only enter into the confederacy, and furnish the 
allies with t-'OOO men. But he adds, “I take it 
for granted he is determined to go for France, 
and abandon his own country to the rage of the 
Germans.” Leaving a force for the reduction of 
Him, the army, on tlie 28th, began to march in 
different columns to the Rhine ; and by the begin- 
ning of Septemlier the different columns were all 
concentrated round IMiilipsberg. By the 8tli the 
whole army had crossed the Rhine inli> Alsace, 
and conniicnced their march upon Landau, which 
was to be invested by the Margrave of Badeji, 

* C.oxp, T.ifi' of MiirU)oroii>'li.-IT!iri’'s Joorniil.— (ioxe, Marl- 
tiomuKh MSS., iis cxistiii;? in coiufs in IJrit. Mils.— Lift' iihiI HL'i!;ii 
of Oiicon Anne.— lloRcr Coke.— Voltaire, Sieeleile T.oiiis XIV. 

t ** Snell,’’ wiy.s Voltaire, " wiw the eelebriilefl Irnltle nitirh tlii 
Preneli call the liattle of Ilochiitet, tlie Cterninns I’lentlieini, niiil thi 
I'ln^’llsh lUenhciiu. The coiuinerorH had iilHint .Kiuo killed and MiOO 
M ounded, the greator vnrt bein« on the .side of I’riuee Kiitteue. 'Hie 
Freneh army Mas alniost entirely destroyed : of (10,000 men, so long 
' ietorions, there never rc-ivsseinhled more than KO.OOO cffeeliv 
AlHiut 10,000 killed, M,000 iirisuners, all the cannon, a prinligio' 
tminberof eolomniind standards, ‘all the tents and er|nii>agcs, the 
(,’eneral of the army, and IBOO ollieera of mark in the tKiM-er of the 
eonquoror, sianaliwid that day ! Tlic fugitives di.si)orsi"1 in nil dmi?- 
t ions; more than a hundri’d leagues of country were lost in less than 
one mouth. The whole of liavnrin, falling under the yoke of the 
emperor, exiierienced nil the rimnir of the irritntod Ansthaii gororii- 
iiienl, nnd all the raiweity nml barbarity of a victorious soldiery. 
The Kleelor, Hying for reflige to Ilrusscls, met on the road his 
lirother the Ulector of Cologne, driven, like liimself, out of his 
States : they emiirneed in a flmxl of tears. Astonishment and roii' 
Meruation st*i/.pd the court of Versailles, so long ncenstomiHl to pro.s- 
Jietilv. 'nie news of the defent arrived then* in the midst of the re- 
joiein;^ for the biith of a great-grandson of IjOiuh XIV. Nolmdy 
dared inform the king of so eriiel a truth. Mndnme de Mainteuoii 
Mas obliged to tell his majesty f/irtl h« was no luniier invmible/— 
tStecledc Louis Xir, 


while Marlborough and Eugene covered the siege ; 
and before the campaign closed Lauclaii and 
Tracrbach were both taken, the besiegers ht ing 
strengthened in men and in materials by the 
arrival of tlic greater part of the force left liefore 
Ulm, which hud surrendered after a very sli(.»rt 
resistance. 

Before Marlborough returned home, he rcircivcd 
from the lCin])eror Lco]>old a letter addressed “ To 
THE Most Ielustkious IbtiscE op Us, and tub 
Holy Roman Emi'iki;, John Duke of Maul- 
borough,” &c., aunouueing in form his elevation 
to a place among the ])viuces of the empire, &;c. 
The fortunate soldier, however, liked not this 
empty title ; he wished the from whieh lie 
was to take his title to he named hctbrelmud, 
representing that he could not have a scat in the 
Diet till he was master of an imperial iiof in the. 
einjiire ; his friends Godolphin and Harley raised 
other objections, and as Leopold was ready neither 
with money nor land, the high honour was held 
in suspense for the present. Marlborough, how- 
ever, employed his iulluence and address to bring 
about a reconciliation between the emperor and 
his revolted subjects in Hungary, whose formidahle 
insurrection, promoted by the French, had em- 
barrassed the operations of this present campaign, 
by obliging Ijeopold to keep a large jiart of his 
army continually on tlic lionticrs, or m the pro- 
vinces of Hungary. His success fell .short of his 
expectation; for Leopold, who would liavc listened 
to terms in the moment of danger, when Tallard 
and the Elector of Bavaria w’crc iijion tlie high 
road to Vienna, would give car to none wlien 
Marlborough had dissijiatcd the danger. In tiie 
month of November the English general, who was 
at least as able in negotiations and court jiroceed- 
ings as he was in war, made a journey to BcHin 
to engage the king of I’nissia to suspend certain 
claims he had upon the Dutch, to enter into (he 
confederacy still more earnestly, and to furnish 
still more troops. His Prussian majesty j)romiscd 
8,000 men f(jr the. s}ieedy relief of the Duke of 
Savoy; and then Maill)orongh travelled, in mise- 
rably cold Aveathcr, to Hanover, where lie met with 
a warm reception from “ the; Protestant Succes- 
sion” — ^the family Avliieh only wailed for the death 
of i\nne to ascend the throne of England. The 
elector Avas an ally, a member of the confederacy 
Avliieh had been the means of raising the general 
to the summit of honour; hut, apart from- the 
business of Avar, there Avere, of course, other 
]A()wcrful eon si derations to draAV Marlborough to 
the court of the Giielphs. From Hanover he Avent 
to the Hague, and thence set out for England, 
lie arrived at the palace of St. James’s in the 
middle of December, carrying with him Marshal 
Tallard and the rest of his more distinguished 
prisoners, together with the standards he had taken 
and the other troiihies of his great victory. His 
reception Avas in every Avay flattering, and all classes 
. seemed in an ecstasy except the ultra-Tories, Avho 
threatened nothing less flian an impeachment for 
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what, even after its success, they chose to style his 
rash inarch on the Danube. The parliament had 
assembled on the preceding 29th of October, and 
on the 15th of December, the day after his arrival, 
Marlborough took his seat in the House of Peers, 
being welcomed by the lord keeper with an address 
of congratulation. On the same day a committee 
of the Commons waited upon him with the thanks 
of their House for his glorious services. Proces- 
sions and city feasts followed in abundance.* 

While Marlborough had been fighting on the 
Danube, another English force under the command 
of the Duke of Schomherg, and then of the Earl 
of Galway, had been engaged on the Tagus, the 
Douro, and the frontiers of Spain. The Archduke 
Charles, or, as he was now called, King'Charles of 
Spain, had been conveyed to Portugal by our 
English fleet; and 6,000 English and Dutch 
troops w'ere sent to assist him in his hold enter- 
prise of invading Spain and dethroning Philip, the 
grandson of Louis XIV. Great preparations had 
been counted upon on the part of the King of 
Poitiigal, now a member of the confederacy ; but 
when the English and Dutch arrived in his 
country tliey found that he had prepared nothing, 
and that they must distribute themselves among 
the garrisons on his frontiers, which were menaced 
by the Duke of Berwick, the natural son of James 
II. (by Arabella Churchill, the sister of Marl- 
borough), but now a Spanish grandee, and in the 
service of the French King of Sjiain. And, in 
effect, Portugal, instead of .invading, was invaded. 
Berwick entered at one point, and took the town 
of Segura, while Villadarias entered at another. 
Tw'o Dutch battalions were surprised and taken 
by Berwick, who pushed forward for the Tagus, 
which his colleague Villadarias was approaching 
by another line of march. King Philip soon 
joined Berwick in person, and then I’ortalcgre 
was invested, and the garrison, including an 
English regiment of foot, compelled to surrender. 
Philip or Berwick then moved to Castel Davide, 
and that place also surrendered at discretion. On 
the other hand, the allies, to make a diversion, 
sent Das Minas into Spain w'ith 15,000 men; and 
this general took one or tw'o places in Castile, and 
defeated a body of French and Spanish troops. In 
other quarters it was usual to suspend military 
operations on account of winter; but here the 
heats of summer had that effect, for Philip, finding 
the weather grew excessively hot, sent his troops 
into quarters, and the allies followed his example. 

• "On the 3r(l of January (noS) tlic trophies of the victory were 
removed from the Tower, wlicro thev were first deposited, to West- 
minster TIall . The eavah;:ule ronsisted of companies of horse and foot 
Kuards, intermixed wiUi per-ions of distinction, who attended to do 
honour to the occasion, and was clostul by 128 pikemen, each having 
an upliaed standard. Amidst tlie thunder of artillery, and the shouts 
of an exulting multitude, the procession moved through Oio streets 
of London and Westminster, ui solemn pomp, and, traversing the 
Green Park, was viewwl by the (piecn from one of the windows of 
the palace. Since the defeat of tlie Spanish Armada, so triumphant 
H spectacle had nc\-er glotldeiicd the eyes of a Dritish public; nor 
was the eflect unwortliy of the occasion : the pulse of the nation beat 
high with Joy, and the names of Anne and Marlborough were mingled 
amidst the testimonies of tumultuous exultation whicli burst from 
all ranks and oitleTs.’’— Core, Lr/e. 
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Schomherg, who had disagreed with the Dutch 
and Portuguese commanders, and who was dis- 
gusted with everything he saw, desired leave to 
resign his command. The Earl of Galway 
(Rouvigny) was then appointed ; and that general 
arrived in the Tagus about the middle of July, 
with some reinforcements. All was quiet till the 
first rains of autumn had cooled the air, and then 
King Charles and the King of Portugal went to 
the frontiers of Castile, with an intention of doing 
great things. But they did nothing, nor did 
King Philip or the Duke of Berwick perform 
much more. 

A.S for Villadarias, he had been recalled from 
his insignificant conquests in Portugal, and sent 
to recover The Rock of Gibraltar, which had 
been taken by the English rather by accident 
than by any matured design. Sir George lhaikc, 
after landing King Charles at Ijisboii, sent a 
squadron to cruise oft’ Cape Spartcl, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Dilkes, w'ho took three 
Spanish men-of-war, after a smart engagement. 
Rookc himself soon rec^eived orders from the 
English cabinet to sail to the relief of Nice and 
Villa Franca, Avhich were supposed to he in danger 
from the French : at the same time he was ])rcs8ed 
by King Charles, who had been given to believe 
that the people of that city and all the Catalonians 
would declare in his favour, to appear with his 
fleet before Barcelona. Rooke, was ready to per- 
form hotli services ; taking the Prince of I^ess^^ 
Darmstadt on hoard, who had formerly been Vice- 
roy of Catalonia, he sailed for Barcelona, and in- 
vited the governor to surrender to his lawful 
sovereign. King Charles the Third. The Spaniard 
replied that Philip V. was his lawful sovereign. 
Thereupon, by the advice of Hesse Darmstadt, 
who assured him that there were five to one for 
King Charles in the city, and that upon his land- 
ing some troops this popular majority would 
oblige the governor to surrender, Rookc disem- 
barked his marines, and sent a new summons. 
But’ there was no rising, or sign of rising; the 
governor was firm, the place strong ; and, after 
throwing some fifty or sixty bombs, the English 
admiral re-embarked his marines, and sailed up 
the Mediterranean to Nice. That place was in 
no danger ; but Toulon was close at hand, 
and off that port he learned fron. an English 
scout that vast preparations were making, and 
that the Count de Toulouse (a natural son of 
Louis XIV.) was coming into the Mediterranean 
with the Brest fleet, in order to join that of Toulon. 
Rooke immediately slipped down the Mediter- 
ranean toAvards the Straits, where he was joined 
by a good squadron under Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 
No French fleet was in sight— Toulouse had 
passed Rooke on his way from Toulon; — ^the 
English fleet therefore sailed to the const of Por- 
tugal, in order to protect that country against the 
French, who were invading it. But Rj)oke and 
Shovel soon returned to the Straits; and on the 
17th of July, when they were about seven leagues 
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to the eastward of Tetuan, a council of war was 
held on board the Royal Catherine, wherein it was 
represented that the most important of places of 
arms, Gibraltar, was at that moment weakly 
garrisoned, and resolved thereupon that an at- 
tempt should be made to carry tlic place by a 
sudden assault. On the 21 st the whole ttcet 
came to anchor in Gibraltar Bay. Tlie marines, 
amounting to about 2000 men, were put under the 
command of the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, and 
landed on that narrow, short, sandy isthmus which 
connects the all but isolated rock wdth the main, 
and which is now' known by the name of the 
Neutral Ground. Having thus cut off his com- 
munications with the country, Hesse summoned 
the Spanish governor, who, weak as he was, 
declared that he would defend the place to the 
utmost. On the follow'ing day, Rooke ordered 
Rear-Admiral Byng and llear-Admiral Vander- 
diisseii to range their ships in a line and batter 
the works; but the wind blew' so hard all that 
day that they could not get into position and order. 
On tlic morrow', however (the 23 rd), soon after 
day-break, the ships lay w'ilh their broadsides to 
the works : Rooke gave the signal, and the can- 
nonading was commenced with tremendous effect. 
Fifteen thousand shots w'orc discharged w'ithin five 
or SIX hours. Tlie South Molehcad w'as demolished, 
and the Spaniards at nearly all points were beaten 
from tl»eir guns. Captain Whittaker was ordered 
to take all the boats, filled with marines and 
.sailors, and to possess himself of the South Mole- 
head. The boats were soon ready, and Captain 
.lum])cr and Captain Hicks, being the foremost in 
their pinnaces, landed on the Mole sword in hand, 
being followed by their men and others from other 
boats. But their footing was insecure, — thcyw'cre 
treading upon a mine, which the Spaniards now 
sprung. The explosion was terrific, and when 
the smoke cleared away two Fnglish oflicers and 
about a hundred men Avere found killed or wounded. 
The rest of the assailants, however, kept their 
ground ; others followed them, the sailors climbing 
up the face of the rock as nimbly as the monkeys 
which arc native to it. Captain Whittaker joined 
Jumi)er and Hicks on a platform, and then led the 
sfiarnen np to a redoubt between the mole and the 
town. The Prince of Hesse, in the meanwhile, 
was doing what he could w'ith the marines on the 
side of the isthmus — which, from the nature of 
the ground, w'as very little — and other l>odic.s of 
sailors effected a landing* between Europa Point 
and the toAvn. Captain Whittaker’s party soon 
carried the redoubt, and thereupon the Spanish 
governor capitulated, and threw open the gates 
which led to the isthmus, for the entrance of the 
Prince of Hesse and the marines. Thus was carried 
in three days the famous old rock, which has since 
sustained sieges of many months’ duration, baffling 
mor^ than once the united power of France and 
Spain — a place so strong by nature, and so fortified 
by .modem science, by successive excavations and 
other works, that it can scarcely be taken from us 


so long as England remains sufficiently strong at 
sea to keep it supplied with provisions and ammu- 
nition. The Spanish general, Villadarias, Avho 
was sent from Portugal to recapture it, found ho 
could do nothing against it. Admiral Rooko, 
leaving the Prince of Hesse and the marines to 
garrison the valuable conquest, sailed again u}) 
the Mediterranean. On the 9th of August he 
came in sight of the united Brest and Toulon 
fleets, all clean out of harbour and in excellent 
condition ; whereas the English and Dutch ships 
were foul and thinly manned, having been long 
from home, and Aveakoned by casualties, drafts, 
and the recent abstraction of nearly all their 
marines. Rooke, hoAvever, determined to engage, 
and on Sunday the 13th of August he came u]) 
with the French, under the supreme command of 
the Count de Toulouse, off Malaga. The count 
had fifty-tAvo slii})s, many of Avhicli Avere lirst- 
rates, and tAventy-fi)ur galleys: Rooke, between 
English and Dutch, had fifty-three shijis, but 
scarcely any first-rates among them, and a few 
frigates, that were ordered to check tlie French 
galleys. I'lie allies bore down upon the Frencli, 
Avho were formed in line ; and the liattlc began at 
ten o’clock. In the course of an hour or two some 
of Rooke’s ships Averc obliged to (piit the line for 
want of gunpowder ! At about tAvo in the aftei'- 
noon the van of the French gave avuv; but the 
fight W'as maintained at longer shots till night set 
in, Avhen Toulouse bore away to jeewavd, under a 
light breeze. On tlic following morning the wind 
shifted, and gave the FVe.ncli tin* advantage of the 
Aveathcr-gaugc; lnit,t]iougli theyAvcrc close witliin 
sight, they made no use of tliis advantage ; and on 
the J5tli Tordonsc slided off for Toulon, followi'd 
closely ^F' Rooke, wlio AV'ouJd have rencAved the 
combat had he been able. As it ended, the ailair 
oflF Malaga was little hotter than u drawn hattlc ; 
not a ship on either side Avas taken or destroyed ; 
but the loss of human life Avas great, and here the 
French suffered niost.’*^ Nor aa’us the Count de 
Toulouse left in a state to take tlic sea again tliis 
summer. lu fact, tlie Frencli did not venture 
another great engagement at sea during the whole 
war. After the "hattlc, Rooke sailed to his im- 
portant conquest of Gibraltar to relit j and towards 
the end of August he sailed for England, leaving 
a squadron with Sir Jolin Leake to protect the 
coast of Portugal, and to keep the Rock, threatened 
by Villadarias, Avell snpjilied.t 

* 'I'lii* loiiH ol' ilu- iind lliilrh in killed iiiid woiiiidrd \v:is 

rompiitwl at nrarlv soon nu-n ; lint, as t1u-Fri*m’li lost 2lM) nlhcers, it 
was nssiimcil that,’ in proportimi. Rome 4000 of Uieiv men niiwt have 
hwn killed or woundiil. Both sides most indisputably fought with 
great hraverv while tlie Imtllc lasUsl. .'Sir Cloudosley .‘ihovel. who 
commaudwl In the van, declawd in liis offieial letter " that the like 
never had la-en in any former time." 

+ Villadarias, marching from Portugal and coneentratiiifj all thn 
Spanish forces in Estremuduni and Andalusia, presented himself at 
the edge of the isthmus or Neutral Ground, and licgan to invest 
Gibraltar toward* the end of October. As the Spaniard was thought 
detieient iu activity and military science, the Marquis de Tesse was 
sent from France to sii^ierscde him in the commiind of the Imsiegiiig 
army; but the Frenchman could do no more tluiu the Spaniard, anil, 
after four or five montlis of fruitless endeavours, the siege was raised. 
In the great imi»rtiinco of the acquisition of Gibraltar itself, historians 
have generally overlooked the timely and very imilprtant diversion 
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Every exploit was now weighed in England in 
the balances of i)arty and faction. The Whigs 
had their i)et hero, tlic Tories theirs ; and each 
of these classes laboured to underrate the ser- 
vices of their o])ponents. In the House of 
Lords, where the Whigs prevailed, and .where 
Marlborough was considered as a convert to the 
])arty, nothing was spoken of but the glory of our 
arms upon the Danube and the great battle of 
Blenheim ; not so much as an allusion being made 
to Hooke’s ca])turc of Gibraltar, or to his hard- 
fought battle oif Malaga : in the Commons, where 
the Tories still prevailed, and where Hooke was 
considered as a pillar of the party, they made as 
much of that admiral’s skill and courage as of 
Marlborough’s ; and coupled in one sentence die 
battles of Blenheim and Malaga. Aime, in the 
speech with which she had opened the session, 
had again recommended that there should be no 
contention among them, and declared her intention 
of being kind and indidgetit to all classes of her 
subjects. YettheOccasional Conformity Bill, though 
twice rejected, was again brought forward, to the 
great disgust of Godolphin, who, after many vain 
attempts to moderate that party, abandoned the 
Tories altogether, and began to put himself in a 
hostile attitude towards them. The bill, still 
further mitigated, but still oppressive, was carried 
through the Commons, where Bromley, the mover, 
declared that the church of England was in as 
much danger frpm dissenters as it was in from 
papists when the tests were enacted : but it was 
again thrown out in the lA)rd8 by a considerable 
majority, Godolphin, who had formerly voted for 
it to conciliate the queen, now directly opposing 
it.* 

The transactions of the Scottish parliament 
during their lust session attracted the attention 
and excited the passions of the English Houses, 
both Lords and Commons. While Lord Wharton, 
to practise on the timidity of Godolphin, was 
openly boasting that he had the treasurer’s head 
in a bag ever since the Scots had passed their Act 
of Security, Lord Ilaversham ])roposcd a censure 
upon ministers, and was seconded by the displaced, 

which tlic uncxpcctcfl capture of tiuit place caused in favour of 
l*ortiiK.vl. 

• Aiini! hfirsolf was present in the House of Lords when the Ocea- 
siuiml Conlormitv HiO was rejected. The An-hliisbop of t-nnterhurj', 
Dr. Tenisoti, ileeJanHi his decided ilUapprobation of the ]x.'rsi‘ciitiii!( 
i)in. ” The employing of persons, " said he, " Of a religion different 
from the tslahlUhcd in civil offlccs has lx*eii practised in all countries 
where Ulwrty of conscience has lieen allowed. We have already gone 
further in excluding dissenters tlian any country has done. What- 
ever reasons there were to apprehend our religion in danger from 
papists when the Test Act was passed cannot Ix' np}i1icahlc to the 
dissenters at present. Un tlic eontrury, manifest lucouvenienccs 
result from this exclusion,” Defoe, who took up the jien wlienever 
religious lilx'rty was menaced, said at this time :t-*‘ Hut our eyes are 
at last opened ; the name of Prolcstaiit is now die common dtle of 
an Engiishmn, the Church of Plugland extends her protection to the 
ten.dcr conw'ieuces of her weaker lirethreu, knowing that all may lie 
(Ihristians, though not alike informed, and the dissenter extends his 
charity to tho (Ihnrcli of England, helieving that in his due time 
God shaU reoeal even thisunto them. If this is not, I wish this were, 
the temiajr of both parties ; and I am sure it is already tlie temiwr 
of some of each side, which few are of the wUc.st, most pious, and 
most judicious. Hut while frailty and iullrmity arc essimtial to 
humanity, and pride and liypoeri.sy arc tlie two regnunt rices at tho 
(Ihureh, tliis good spirit cannot lie' uuirersal, aud we do uotexixMit 
t "—JMtcuuit! upon Oecatianal Con/ormily. * 


discontented, and furious Earls of Rochester and 
Nottingham. It was proclaimed to the House 
that the Act of Security, pretended to htwe been 
granted in order to obviate a rchellion in Scotland, 
had furnished the Scots with an inertemeut to re- 
bellion, and a sanction fur resistance. The storm 
was terrible, hut Lord Godolphin’s friends and the 
Whig party prevented a direct vote of censure. 
They were, however, obliged to agree to a varu;ty 
of resolutions, as also to present an address to the 
queen, praying Iict majesty (as if tiie Scots really 
intended, an invasion) to fortify Newcastle, Tyne- 
mouth, Carlisle, and Hull ; to call out. the militia 
of the four northern counties ; and to s(md a com- 
petent number of regular troops to the borders. A 
bill, founded upon their lordshiyis’ resohitiona, whs 
sent do\vn to the Commons. But, though as furious 
against the Scots and their Bill of Security as tlie 
Ijords could be, the Commons were still disposed 
to quarrel with everything that came to them frtun 
the Upper House, and they threw out the hill, and 
prepared one of their own, which so nearly re- 
sembled the other that the Ijords passeil it witlionl 
difficulty.* Godolphin at this trying moment 
derived strengtli from the growing greatness of liis 
near ally, Marlborough ; and he and other stiiles- 
men seemed at last to have made up their minds 
to effect the Union. 

A.n. 1705. On the I7th of Fehnuiry Anne in- 
formed the House of Commons lliat slie purposed 
to convey to the Duke of Marlborough and his 
heirs the interest of the crown in' llu; manor and 
honour of Woodstock, with the liuudrcd of Woot- 
ton, aud requested supplies to enable her to clear 
off the encumbrances on that princely domain. A 
bill was forthwith passed by both Houses, and re- 
ceived the royal assent early in March. And Anne 
accompanied the grant with an order to the Board 
of Works to erect, at the expense of the crown, a 
.splendid palace, to liear the name of Blenheim. 
This work was presently commouced under Van- 
brugli, the architect, poet, and dramatist ; hut 
Marlborough aud, yet more, his wife, were an- 
noyed almost to death during its progr«.ss, and 
the hero did not live to see the completion of 
this monument to liis fame. Sir George Hooke, 
on tlie other hand, nearly got an inijicachmcut 
instead of a palace and jiriuecly manor. The 
AVliigs in the House of Lords commenced an 
inquiry into various mismanagements, alleged 
to have taken place in the navy and admiralty de- 
partments, which were chiefly under the direction 
of Hooke, whom the Commons spared because lie 

* Till* rcaoliitiniuof the Lnrda worn—” 1. Tliat the queen lie euaiileil 
by act of iwrliamcnt to nominate eonimisHioupM,’ the former eomiui^- 
mim liaving ex\iircil, to treat eoneerning an union witli Seotlnml. 2. 
'Hiat the iiativ.'s of Srollaml slioulil not eqjoy tlie iirivileges of 
Knglulimen until an union ho efleeted, or tlie Hueoesnion settleil iii in 
Euglaiul. 3. Tiiat the bringing of cuttle from Scotland into Kagiand 
be prevented. 4. Tlial the lord high admiral lie required to WHue 
orders for ea^nring sucli Srottisli vessels as sliall be found trading to 
till* ]X)rts of France, or any otlier of her majesty's enemies. 5. Tlial 
tho exportation of English wool into Scotland be prohibited.” Tlie 
chief mlditions made by tlie Commons were the prohibition of Scottidi 
Uaon in England nr Ireland, and ii permission to tlie Prote.diint 
freeholdi'rs of the six norlheni couiilies of England to furni.di them- 
selves with arms, 8cc, 
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was n Tory. Some douLt may be entertained 
whether the admiral w’as guilty to any serious ex- 
tent ; hut the Whigs had now a lirm liold on 
Marlborough, and, through him and his wife, upon 
the (|uceu ; and Rooke was dismissed when their 
lordships presented their elaborate representation, 
and Sir Cloudcsley Shovel was appointed to the 
command of the fleet. 

The Commons had not deemed it expedient to 
imrsue the burgess of Aylesbury, who had ques- 
tioned their authority in the preceding session. 
lI])on their denunciation of- all the lawyers who 
had assisted Ashby, the Lord Chief Justice Holt 
is said to have declared publicly that, if any mes- 
senger of the House of Commons presumed to 
enter Westminster Hall, in order to seize the per- 
son of any attorney dr pleader, he would commit 
him to Newgate. Encouraged by these circum- 
stances, and by the circular which the House of 
Lords had addressed to the sberiifs and borough- 
reeves of the kingdom, five other burgesses of 
Aylesbury brought tlieir several actions for da- 
mages ujjon the same grounds. Tlic Commons on 
the other hand, resolute tt) maintain what they 
considered their privileges, committed the five bur- 
gesses, who lay in prison for nearly three months 
without offering any submission. No notice, it 
appears, was taken of their case till the money bills 
had been all safely passed ; then a motion was 
made in the Queen’s Bench for a Habeas Corput : 
the puisne judges declared their opinion os before, 

VOL. IV. 


that the court could take no cognizance of the mat- 
ter; but the chief justice maintained that a gene- 
ral warrant of commitment for brcwih of privi- 
lege w as of the nature of an execution ; and, as it 
appeared upon the face of the warrant itself, that 
the fiyc prisoners had been guilty of no legal of- 
fence, unless to claim the benefit of the law in 
opposition to a vote of the House of Commons was 
such, it w as his opinion that they ought instantly 
to be discharged. The prisoners being, however, 
remanded by the ifecision of the majority of the 
court, moved for a writ of error in order to bring 
the matter before the Jjords. As this writ could 
only be obtained by a ])ctition to the throne, the 
Commons, anticipating, presented an address to 
the queen, in whicli they affirined that in this case 
no wTit of error could he, and requested her ma- 
jesty not to grunt one. Anne replied that she 
hoped never to give her faithful Commons any 
just ground of complaint; hut to obstruct the 
course of judicial proceedings was a matter of such 
importance, that she thought it necessary to weigh 
and consider earefidly what it might be j)roper for 
her to do. Upon this the Commons ordered the 
five prisoners to be removed from Newgate into the 
custody of their serjeant-at-arms, lest tliey should 
be discharged by the queen’s granting the writ of 
error ; and, again striking at the lawyers, re- 
solved that all such as had pleaded in behalf of 
the prisoners were guilty of a breach of privi- 
lege, and should be taken into custody. The 
2 a 
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Lords, on the other hand, passed resolutions de- 
claring that for subjects tt) claim their just rights 
in a court of law was no breach of privilege ; that 
the imprisonment of the men of Aylesbury was 
contrary to law ; and that the writ of error could 
not he refused without a violation of Magna 
Charta. And they followed up this vote by an 
address to the (pieen, beseeching that immediate 
ordcirs might he given for issuing the writ of 
error. The dispute was now complicated by' a 
doubt whether a writ of error was of right or 
only of grace. And here the judges agreed 
that it was of right. Eacli House had re- 
course to the pen and the press ; but in the end 
the victory remained with the Lords; for the 
queen declared to them that she would certainly 
have complied with their lordships’ request in re- 
gard to the writ of error, but that, as it now be- 
came absolutely necessary to put an end to the 
session, she knew it could produce no effect : and, 
in fact, upon that very day, the 14th of March, she 
put an end to the session, by prorogation : and, on 
the 5th of April following, she dissolved this high 
Tory House of Commons by proclamation. “ It 
was no small blessing,” says the Whig Bishop 
Burnet, “ to the queen and to the nation that they 
had got well out of such hands.” According to 
the Tories, “ the Whigs had leaped into the saddle 
again” by the practice of base arts and manoeuvres, 
had thrown open the ilood-gates of Prc8b}terianisrn, 
of universal dissent and republicanism, and had 
exposed both church and state to inevitable de- 
struction.* TJjc Whigs certainly showed a dis- 
position to get everything into their own hands : 
new promotions of men of their party wore made 
in the church, in the navy, in the army ; and there 
were many alterations in the lord-licutcnancics of 
the counties, all in favour of the Whigs. 

In the month of April Marlborough went to the 
wars, hoping to be able to act with 90,000 men 
upon the Moselle. But he encountered innume- 
rable difficulties on the part of the States (lencral, 
the empire, and other members of the confederacy, 

* " It li-is licBU Ktrungc, that, when both the queen and 

the* Commons ajqiearefl so zealously afl'ceted to the cKtablishud 
cluireh, suidi a flood of Whig^ism should so suddenly break in upon 
us. Hut if it bo cotisidcred tliat thu miuisters, who cauutenauced 
the iiitrodiiein^' them, were, or pretended to he, ouee the ^rcat 
iMitrons of thu c hurch ; aud, by this aud other ipocious pretences, 
had cslublisihud thumsel\es in the queeu's fsTour ; that the coufe- 
dcrale arms, during thrir administration, had met with gneet suc- 
cess, which rendered their leaders very popular; luid Hint it was Ion;; 
ere they were susiiected of auy designs to the prejudice of the c.sta- 
hlis^inient, eitlicr liy Uie queen or tlie Tories themselves ; that tome 
very crafty courtiers, who had been soured by prosecutions, out of 
revenge nud hopes of a restoration, very readily joined with them : 
and that they were supported by u great assembly at home, and the 
allies abroad ; we may cease to wonder how the Whigs leaped into 
tlic saddle once ngiiiii. They drew gentlemen in gradually, Irom one 
step to another, till they rendered their retreat difficult, and at 
length made them iuslruiueiits in getting the jiarliament dissolved, 
and another House of Ibimmons chosen after their own heart ; In- 
asmuch, that the clmrch was really apprehended to be in distress by 
some, under a queen of known afleetion to her establishment. And 
when the Whigs had once engrossed all the posts of power and profit, 
nnd entered into strict cugagemeuts with foreigners of the same 
stamp, Uieir next polwiy was to represent themselves as so formi- 
dable a body, that it was not safe to touch them ; and it is a much 

r tter wonder that her Majesty ever disengaged herself than that 
remained under their influence so lung."— Ai/e and Her 

late JHeeeUent Majeity Queen Anne, ^c. : tu which u annexed, lume 
Political Jlemarki on Hithop Burnet’ e History of the Reign Queen 
Anne. 8vo. HS8, 
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and, instead of being opposed by Villeroy and the 
other French generals, who had found their way 
to promotion and command througli the favour and 
countenance of Madame de Maintenon and con- 
fessors and Jesuits, he was fronted by Villars, 
almost the only real soldier left in a high com- 
mand, and who, if not a great strategician, was 
dasbiiig and resolute in the extreme. Prince 
Louis, the Margrave of Baden, was, or ])retended 
to be, in very bad health; but Marlborough waited 
upon him at Radstadt, in the month of May, and 
induced the prince to promise to join him on the 
Moselle. Upon the faith of this promise the Eng- 
lish general advanced with the intention of bring- 
ing Villars to battle ; but the Margrave failed him 
altogether, and he was obliged to fall back with 
some precipitation to the Meuse, where the FrciieJi, 
by a sudden effort, had captured Huy, taken the 
town of Liege, and invested the citadel ; while 
the Dutch general Auverquerque was cooped up 
in a camp near Maestricht, witli a force too weak 
to do anything hut look on. The States General 
trembled for their own territory; but Marlborough 
re-appearing on the Meuse, recaptured Huy, drove 
the enemy from Liege, forced their lines at Tirle- 
mont, and pushed them back to the Dylc. It is 
said that he got them into a position where be 
might have annihilated them, but tliat the Dutch 
field-deputies refused to let their troops act. What- 
ever was the cause, the enemy was allowed to retrea,t 
unmolested to Brussels, and the campaign of 1705 
closed ingloriously for the allies.* “I never,” 
says Burnet, who still maintained u close intimacy 
with the general, “ knew the Duke of Marlborougli 
go out so full of hojies as in the beginning of it ; 
but things had not answered his expectations.” In 
the course, of the summer the Emperor Leopold 
died, and was succeeded by his son Joseph, both 
in his hereditary and elective dignities. Accord- 
ing to our bishop, the defunct emperor " was the 
most knowing and the most virtuous prince of his 
communion, only he wanted the judgment that 
was necessary for conducting great atlairs in such 
critical times. He was almost always betrayed, 
and yet he was so firm to those who had the ad- 
dress to insinuate themselves into his good opinion 
and confidence, that it was not possible to let him 
see those miscarriages that ruined his affairs so 
often, and brought them sometimes near the last 
extremities : of these everybody else seemed more 
sensible than he himself. He was devout and 
strict in his religion, and was so implicit in his 
submission to those priests who had credit with 
him, the Jesuits in particular, that he owed all his 
troubles to their counsels. The persecution they 
began in Hungary raised one great war, which 

'• The Prince of nadeti'a conduct, thron;;h this whole matter, was 
liable to great censure : the worst suspicion was, tlut he was cor- 
rupted by the French. Those who did not carry their censures so 
far attributed hU acting as he did to his pride, and thought h*^ en- 
vying the Duke of Marlborough, and apprehending that the whole 
glory of the camuaign would be ascribed to him, since he hod tt>e 
stronger army, cnose rather to defeat the whole design tlian see aii- 
utber carry away tlie chief honour of any socceases Uiat might have 
hapiiened. — Uarnef. 
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gave the Turks occasion to besiege Vienna, by 
which he wa.s almost entirely swallowed up : this 
danger did not produce more caution : after the 
])eace of Carlowitz, there was’ so much violence 
and oppression' in the government of Hmigary, 
both of Papists and Protestants, that this raised a 
second war there, which, in conjunction with the 
revolt of the Elector of Bavaria, brought him a 
second time very near utter ruin: yet he could 
never be prevailed on either to punish, or so much 
as to suspect, those who had so fatally entangled 
his affairs, that without foreign aid, nothing could 
have extricated them. He was naturally merciftd 
to a ftiult, for even the ])unishment of crimiirals 
was uneasy to hinn Yet all the cruelty in the 
persecution of heretics seemed to raise no relenting 
in him.” The most favourable reports were spread 
respecting the character, habits of business, and 
intentions of his successor Joseph, w’ho, in the 
course of the autumn was visited at Vienna by 
Marlborough, bearing a promise of a good Eng- 
lish loan to that court, to enable it to equip an 
army for Italy, where the French were regaining 
the ascendancy. Prince Eugene was now on that 
side of the Alps with a weak army, and a dispi- 
rited colleague in the Duke of Savoy. After be- 
ing shut up in the country about Bergamo, Eu- 
gene broke through the French linos and fought 
the Duke of Vendome at Cassano, on the Adda. 
Both parties claimed the victory ; but the French 
were enabled to threaten Turin, to take one or two 
oilier ])laces, and, at the end of the campaign, to 
rciduce and demolish Nice. The campaign in Por- 
lugal opened advantageously for the allies, and 
more might have been deme there had it not been 
for the jealousies and dissensions of the Earl of 
Clalway, who commanded the English, Fagcl, who 
commanded the Dutch, and Das Minas, who com- 
manded the Portuguese. But, on the other side, a 
great error had been committed by the court of 
King Philip in sending back to France the Duke 
of Berwick, who had some of the (jualities of a 
great general, and who was indisputably better 
than those who succeeded him. While the Gallo- 
Spanish court w’as (concentrating a large portion 
of its disposable forces on the side of Gibraltar, 
Lord Galway crossed the frontier of Estremadura, 
took the towns of Valencia, l)e Alcantara, and 
Alvmiuerque, and invested Badajoz, But here 
Galway’s hand was carried off by a shot, a stem 
resistance was encountered, and, the French Gene- 
ral Tessfe coming up in force, and Das Minas, the 
Portuguese general, not apjiearing at all, the allies 
were eonstrained to give up the siege and to fall 
back upon Portugal. Spain, however, was invaded 
by sea by a small English army, un<icr the com- 
mand of the most daring and most brilliant sol- 
flier of the day, who only wanted a few sobei' 
qualities to be more than a rival to the fortu- 
nate Marlborough. This was the witty, eccentric, 
anil unscrupulous Lord Mordaunt, now (by the 
fleith of his uncle, in 169*1,) Earl of Peterborough, 
^vho sailed from Portsmouth in the month of June 


with about 5000 men, embarked in u licet com- 
manded by Sir Cloudesky Shovel. At Lis- 
bon they took on board the Austrian claimiml, 
Charles. His majesty of Spain and the lndi(‘s 
was, like Ins brother the Emperor Joseph, in 
a sad slate of impeeuniosity j so Peterborough, 
who was as careless of money as Marlborough 
was fond of it, munificently entertained him aiid 
his suite at his own private cost on their voyage 
from the Tagus. At the rock some more troops 
W'ere embarked; and then Peterborough, with 
Charles and the Prince of llcsse Darmstadt, set 
sail for the coast ot Valencia. Peterborough 
landed, took th(‘. small fort of Deuia, circulated 
proclamations in the name tif (lliarli's III., and, 
linding the disposition of tlu; Spaniards in those 
parts to be very favourable, and lliat insurrections 
against the* French claimant Philip had l)n)ken 
out ill other quarters, he, with his eharaet, eristic 
daring, proposed making a forced nuinrh inland, 
and Slating the Austrian on the throne at Madrid, 
which capital he w'as coniident he could carry by 
a coup de main. But those who were acting with 
Peterborough hud none of his romantic boldness ; 
his project was overruled, and he was eonstrainefl 
to go and undertake the siege of Barcelona. It 
may be doubted whether it would not have be,en 
easier to march fuid take Madrid. Tliere were 
5000 brave men wdthin the walls of Bareelona, — 
the Spaniards in all ages have been famous i'or 
tliidr resistance in such places, — and tlie furliliea- 
tions bad recently undergone considerable repairs. 
Yet Peterborough landed, and sat down liefore the 
place in the end of August with little more than 
6000 effective men. The English and Dutch 
generals serving under him wert^ all of ojiinion 
that the attempt uinounled to madness; but he 
jiersisted ; and, throwing oil' all the trammels of 
routine and military pi'.diintry, he carried on tliii 
siege in a way that conlirmcil all the old generals 
in their notion that the man was mad. They said 
that it was irnpossilile sueli wild and irregular 
plans could succeed ; hut they succeeded neverthe- 
less. It W'os, for examiile, against all rule and 
precedent to attack the castle before taking the 
town; but Peterborough saw that, if he could only 
take the strong castle of Monljuich, which com- 
manded tlie tiiwn, first, I lie town itself must soon 
fall : he perceived at once that the arduous part 
of the uiidertakiiig was the capture of the castle ; 
and therefore he resolved to begin with it while 
his men were fresh and vigorous, and free from 
those casualties and miseries which inevitably 
attend protracted sieges. Accordingly he took a 
near view of the castle in person, discovered 
enough to convince him that the garrison in it was 
neither strong nor vigilant ; and then, pretending 
to give up his enterprise, he re-embarked some 
of his troops, in order to make the Spaniards be- 
lieve he was on the point of sailing away. Com- 
municating his real design to none but the Prince 
of Hesse Darmstadt, Peterborough, on the night 
of the 3rd of September, suddenly put qj^out 1400 
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men under arms, and sent them by two different 
bye-roads to fall upon the castle. The first body, 
consisting of 800 men, he led in person, having the 
Prince of Hesse Darmstadt with him, Avho had 
volunteered to partake in the hazard. “The 
second body,” says Burnet, “were led by General 
Stanhope, from whom I had this account.” About 
day-break Peterborough fell upon the defences of 
the castle, and, with no artillery with him except a 
few small field-pieces and mortars, he established 
himself on the outworks ; but the Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt received a shot in his body, fell, and 
expired soon after ; Stanhope, owing to some of 
his men mistaking their way, did not come up for 
some time; and the Spanish governor made a 
fierce sally from the body of the castle, ho])ing to 
sweep the assailants down the hill before him. 
But Peterborough and his brave men kejrt their 
ground : the Spaniard, thinking them more numer- 
ous than they were, wheeled round without coming 
to blows, and ran back within the castle. Then 
Stanhope’s men came xip, and Peterborough threw 
a few bombs into the castle. One of these bombs 
fell into the powder magazine, blew it uj), and 
caused the death of the governor and some of the 
best officers, and thereupon the rest surrendered 
without delay. Then Peterborough, directed his 
attention to the town below, reached the walls, and 
induced the govenior, Velasco, to agree to sur- 
render within four days, if not relieved. Relief 
was out of the question j and within the town the 
Austrian partisans were numerous and daring: 
bands of Miquelets, a sort of lawless associa- 
tion of Catalans, threatened to throw open the 
gates, and subject the whole city to fire, sword, and 
plunder ; so that even before the time mentioned, 
Velasco was forced to capitulate, and to entreat 
the enemy to enter, and secure him and the re- 
spectable inhabitants from liie fury of the Mique- 
lets and the rabble of the town. Peterborough, 
like a prevx chevalier^ rode into Barcelona in- 
stantly with only a few attendants, and rescued 
from the rabble a beautiftil lady, who proved to 
be the Duchess of Popoli, the wife of a grandee of 
Spain, who derived bis title from a town in the 
Abruzzi, and who possessed, or rather had pof- 
sessed, immense estates in the Neapolitan king- 
dom. He restored the fair lady to her lord ; and, 
riding through a loose, mad fire of guns and pis- 
tols, and making use of persuasions and of the fiat 
of his sword, he at last succeeded in reducing that 
rabble rout to order, and saved the lives of the 
governor and his officers.* “The Spaniards,” 
says Voltaire, “were confounded at the sight of so 
much magnanimity in the English, whom the 
populace had taken for pitiless barbarians, because 
they were heretics.” Immediately after this re- 
markable achievement, the whole of Catalonia and 
every fortified place in it, with the exception of 

• " The Earl of Pctprlx>rou(;h, with fitanhope and other offleerx, 
rode al^iit the streets to stop this fnry, and to prcvnil with Uie 

H 'o to maintain their articles of capitulation religiously ; and in 
this, StanliOM! said to me, they ran a greater hnsard, from the 
shooting and lire that was flying about in that disorder, thai) they 
had done du^g the whole Bicge.”--fiKniet, * 
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Rosas, submitted to Charles. But Peterborough 
was not the man to sleep under his laurels ; he 
flew in search of fresh exploits, and led his troops 
over the ground as fast as Spanish cabinet couriers 
travelled. St. Matteo, which had declared for the 
Austrian, was invested by an army which served 
King Philip ; the place was thirty leagues distant 
from Barcelona, and the roads were like what 
Spanish roads have always been and still are; 
but Peterborough Avas there in a week ; St. Matteo 
was relieved ; and thence, continuing his meteor- 
like course, and never stopping till he reached the 
city of Valencia, he saw the whole of that provir.ee 
reduced to obedience, or confirmed in its submi.s- 
sion, to Cliarles, with the exception of the sea-port 
of Alicant, which held out for Philip. The Avholc 
of this campaign is like a i)icce of romance, and 
by it Peterborough indisputably gave to the mili- 
tary history of his country one of its most sj)ark- 
ling episodes. The officers with him could 
scarcely believe what had been done with such 
insignificant means, cvciv when the Avork Avas 
achieved. The. Spaniards said he had a devil in 
him ; and, besides that, the assistance of magic 
and necromancy. 

Diu-ing these brilliant operations there Avas a 
party-Avar at home, Avhich was prosecuted Avithont 
any chivalry or romance, but with infinite cunning 
and still more animosity. The high Tories made 
a kind of deatli struggle ; but the court-ground, 
their best position, sunk beneath their feet ; anil 
Anne, after a long struggle Avith herself, Avholly 
dejirivcd the jiarty of the light of her countenance. 
The great seal Avas given to Mr. William Cowper, 
soon afterwards created Baron Cowper, one of the. 
most aecomplislied orators and politicians of his 
time, — a Whig in all essentials, and an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the principles of the Revolution. 
The Duke of Buckingham, the witty Lord Nor- 
manby of funner days, AA'ho adhered to the higli 
church party, though he Avas a sceptic in religion 
and of very doulitful morals,* Avas deprived of the 
privy seal, which was given to the Whig Duke of 
Newcastle. When the new parliament met, in 
the month of October, it was found that the Wliigs 
had the majority, and that the Tories, in spite of 
their abstract doctrines, had resolved to show as 
little respect to the court as opjiositions generally 
do. The nominee of the Whigs was elected to 
the speakership by a majority of 250 to 207. 
The queen’s opening speech was the production 
of the Whig Lord-Keeper CoAvper, and the. whole 

• ■' John, Duke of DnckiuKhamsIiirc, See., Lord I'rivy fteitl, was 
Kail of MiUKravo in the TRiKn of niarlenll., had the Garter, and 
made a eonsideralde figure at court. IIib proBumption made him 
make lore to the Pi'incesB Anne (now qncenh for which he left tie* 
kingdom, hut noon after returned, and was made lx>rd GhamlMirhiin 
by King JamcR. lie opi>o«ed the Revolution ; nor did he ever enter 
Into the meamireB of the court all King William’s reign, yet W!H 
created by that king Marquis of Normanby. On the queen’s n«'i>s- 
sioii to the throne he was made of the cabinet. Lord Privy Seal, and 
Uuko of BiickinghomBhire. He is a nobleman of learning and good 
natural itoints, but of no princinles. Very proud. iuBoleiU, avd 
takes all advantages. In paying his delits unwilling ; and ia neither 
esteemed nor beloved: for, notwithstanding his great interest at 
rourt, it is certain he liatli none in either House of i'arlhimeiit dr i'l 
the country. He is of u middle stature, of a brown eomidexion, wit'i 
a sour, lofty look, near sixty years old,"— WarweteM in John Marh/s 
Memirt. 
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thing bore the impress of Whig feeling. In it 
Anne aiinWced, more strongly than before, her 
intention of continuing the war till the Bourbon 
prince was driven from Spain, and the Austrian 
fully established upon that throne. “Nothing,” 
she said, “ can be more evident than that, if the 
I^’rench king continues master of the Spanish 
monarchy, the balance of power in Europe w'ill be 
utterly destroyed ; and he will be able, in a short 
time, to engross the trade and the wealth of the 
world. No good Englishman could at any time 
be content to sit still and acquiesce in such a 
prospect ; and at this time we have great ground 
to hope that a good foundation is laid for restoring 
the monarchy of Spain to the House of Austria, 
the consequence of which will not only be safe 
and advantageous, but glorious for England. I 
may add, that we have learned, by our own ex])e- 
rience, that no peace with France Avill last longer 
than the first oj)portunity of their dividing the 
allies, and attacking some of them with atlvan- 
tage.” Then followed the usual pressing demand 
for au])plics to carry on the next year’s war ; and 
after this there was a high encomium of the firnj- 
ness and conduct wdiich the Duke of Savoy had 
shown amidst extreme difficulties, and a flattering 
compliTuent to the vain-glorious King of Pnissia. 
Her majesty told the lords and gentlemen that 
she had appointed commissioners to treat with 
Scottish commissioners concerning a nearer and 
more com])letc union between the two kingdoms, 
which would not only prevent many inconve- 
niences which might otherwise hapi)en, but must 
also conduce to the jicace and happiness of both 
nations. “ But, ” continued Anne, “ there is 
another union I think myself obliged to recom- 
mend to you in the most earnest and attectionate 
manner — I mean a union of minds and aft'cc- 

tions among ourselves I cannot but 

with grief observe, there are S(une amongst us 
wlio endeavour to foment animosities ; but I per- 
suade myself they w dl be found to be very few 
when you appear to assist me in discountenancing 
and defeating such ])ractice8. I mention this 
with a little more warmth, becatise there have not 
been wanting some so very malicious as, even in 
print, to suggest the Church of England to be in 
danger at this time.” — [Here allusion was made 
to “ The Memorial of the Church of England,” a 
furious pamphlet which had just been published 
by the high-church party, to show dhat the reli- 
gion by law established must inevitably be sub- 
verted by her majesty’s present advisers.] — ^The 
speech ended with assurances that her' majesty’s 
affection for the church was beyond the reach of 
a doubt I that the best proof of zeal for the pre- 
servation of that church would be to join heartily 
in prosecuting the war against an enemy who was 
engaged to extirpate our religion and our liberties ; 
thrit her majesty was fully resolved to do her part 
to support and affectionately countenance the 
Church of England as by law established, ye/, al 
the same time^ inviolably to maintain toleration. 


The I>ords, in their address, not only concurred 
with her majesty, but also desired and besought 
her to prosecute and punish >vith the utnaist 
rigour of the law all those who should suggest that 
the church was in danger ; such men being the 
most spiteful and dangerous enemies to both 
church and state. The Commons also, in their 
address, expre.8se(l their indignation at the high 
church cry, and stigmatised those who raised it 
and kept it up as incendiaries. The first effort 
the Tories made in opposition was in the U]>per 
House, on the 15th of November, when l..ord 
Haversham violently censured tlie conduct of the 
Dutch, the, Iinpcrialists, and our other allie.s in 
this year’s campaign ;* and complained of the 
great decay of our trade and of the selfish jioiicy 
of the Dutch, who were enriching themselves at 
our expense.t The queen’s animadverting in her 
speech upon the heats between the two Houses in 
the last ])arlianient, he .also said, was uiqiarliainent- 
ary, seeing that the prince ought not to take 
notice of anything transacted in parliament unless 
it was laid before the throne in a parliamentary 
way. But the. principal object of the speech of 
Lord Haversham was reserved to the end, nhen 
he proposed that, for the security of the Protestant 
succession, the church, &c., an address should be 
presented to her majesty, praying her to invite 
over the presumptive heir of the crown to reside 
here, — that is to say, the Electress Sojihia, who 
was, in religion, not an Anglican, but a IjUtheran, 
and who was many years older than the {|mTn. 
Haversham, who made this singular ]>roposal, hail 
been a Whig, but disapjiointmcnt had made him 
join the Tories, who had now made u]) their 
minds to go beyond thcAVhigs themselves in their 
zeal for the House of Hanover. By this course 
they seemed to have promised themselves many 
advantages cither difect or indirect : by cx])rcss. 
ing an anxiety for this Protestant succession they 
fell in with the prevailing jiopnlar feeling, and so 
might escape in jiart the old imputations of .Inco- 
bitism or a leaning to the Pretender after Anne’s 
death; if the Electress Sophia came over, her son, 

• Hi* rpjirpspntcil Hint tlii' Impornlists iliil not join tlie nuke of 
MarilMrouKh on his iidvsinci' to Iho .Mosiillc, iind thereby mnde timt 
dwiRU proM* ; auil that Ihu Iliitrli hiid prcvcntoil tin* Duko 

of Mttril'oroutih’s tlic Fri.-iifli lUli'r 111! hail ni'tiially fiiriril 

their lines. " We liail then,” said he, " ii fair opportunity of putting' 
an end to llie w.ir at once ; iinttlie Diiteli held our hands, and would 
not let us };tTe the dis'iiliiih' blow. Theriifori!, let our Hii]i]ilies bo 
never so full iiud.siioedy,-let our niaiKigement bo never so jjreiit 
andfrnsiil.— yet, if iHie ‘»if niisfortuiio to liavc allies that are as 
slow and Iwek want as we are aealous and forward,— that hold our 
hands, mid siilTer us not to take any oppoituiiity that offers,— that 
are eoniins into the Held when we are Boiiig into winter ijiuirters, I 
c.mnot .SIS* what we are reasonably to expoit in this war.” Tliero 
was some truth as well as nuint in tliesu remarks. 

f Istrd IlavuTsham said, upon this suli>iiH!t, "that there was a 
word we were \ery fond of, whieh we rail the lalaare of powrr; but 
the Duteh, who were a very wise people, had a double >iew , and 
took OS much care of the balance of trade as they did of tlio luibuieo 
of power, and were as mucli afraid of our power by sea as of the 
power of France by land that trade be;,'ets wealth, and wealth 
imwer;— that it was very hard fur Kni;land, that, while the Dutch 
lived at peace under the protection of our arms, if we would have 
any jmrt of trade with them we must have it under the ]irotei:tioii of 
French posses; Uiat the Dutch, indeed, eomplained of poverty, hut 
he could not see how they hud lH*en out of pocket one shllUn^* by 
this war. for they ^ot more hv remittances from Knj^lunil than ail 
the money that w'ent qut of Holland to Portugal, Savoy, and the 
German princcs.v • 
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Prince George, would be a resident or a frequent 
visitor, and then there would be two courts and 
two court parties, and the consequent dissensions 
and intrigues might lift them into the places from 
which the Whigs had made them descend, — might 
derange the whole scheme of the succession, and 
leave them the power of making a new one with a 
large margin for their personal interests and ad- 
vancements. Many of the party most undoubt- 
edly looked to the enthronement of the Pretender ; 
but a ptill greater number had no very decided 
partiality either for the House of Stuart or the 
House of Hanover, except such as arose out of 
their interests and hopes of re-establishing them- 
selves in place. Others there were that were 
actuated merely by spite against the queen for her 
recent abandonment of them ; and these men well 
knew that the name of Hanover was odious to her 
car8,T-that Anne could never hear mention of the 
elcctress or of her son (who had once rejected her 
as a bride) without irritation and extreme un- 
easiness. Princes pretty generally hate those who 
are to succeed them, even when they arc of their 
own begetting ; but in the present case the feeling 
was the more bitter on account of remoteness of 
connexion, difference in language, in manners, and 
in everything, and by reason of the slight which the 
unforgiving Anne had received in her youth. None 
knew this better than the Duke of Buckingham, 
her ow'n uncle the Earl of Rochester, and her former 
counsellor the Earl of Nottingham, who all three 
supported Lord Haversham’s motion. Buckingham, 
whose wrongs — as he considered Ins dismissal — 
w'cre most recent, throwing aside all delicacy, all 
decency, put the case of the queen’s falling into a 
state of dotage, and so becoming the t(X)l of others ; 
and he and his friends further urged, that, having 
sworn to maintain the Protestant succession, they 
were bound to take the step they now proposed ; 
that the best way of securing that succession was 
to have the successor on the spot, ready to assert 
his rights ; that, if the Archduke Cliarles had been 
resident in Spain at the demise of the late king, 
the juesent war of succession would, in all proba- 
bility, never have existed. Anne, though jirobably 
unseen, was present at this debate — she was 
shocked at what she termed “ malice and inso- 
lence,” and her partial and temporary conversion 
to Whiggism was perhaps more forwarded by 
this debate than even by the earnest advocacy of 
her grace of Marlborough. But while the queen 
raved \mder the infliction, the Tories, whose party 
motto was a delicate regard to and a (juasi ado- 
ration of royalty, fancied they had put the Whigs 
between the sharp horns of a dilemma ; for, if they 
opposed the motion, they must run a risk of losing 
their jwpularity at home and incensing the House 
of Hanover abroad ; and, if they acquiesced, they 
would be sure to lose their hold upon the queen, 
who would as soon have seen his satanic majesty 
in person at the court of St. James’s, as the 
Electress Sophia or her blunt ron George. But 
the Whigs <jffixtricated themselves witKaddress and 


eloquence: they represented the jealousies and 
many inconvenienees which must ariSe from a 
rivalry between two courts settled in the same 
kingrlom; and they maintained the propriety of 
keeping the successor or heir presumptive in a state 
of dependence upon, and subordination to, the 
sovereign actually upon the throne. The Earl of 
Wharton added to the more serious arguments 
wit and sarcasm. He had lately heard with de- 
light the queen recommend union and agreement 
to all her subjects — it was now apparent there was 
a divinity about her when she spoke — ^thc cause 
must be supernatural, as a miracle had been 
wrought, for now all were zealous for the Pro- 
testant succession : the miracle he alluded to was 
the sudden conversion of the ultra-Tories, but, like 
mostothernew converts, their zeal far exccedeil their 
judgment and discretion. Instead of their danger- 
ous measure, he proposed that the Hanoverian 
succession should be strengthened by bringing in a 
bill establishing an eventual council of regenej’, 
which should be empowered to act on the demise 
of the queen till the successor should arrive and 
take actual possession. Haversham’s motion was 
lost, and this bill was brought in and passed. By 
it the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor or Keeper, the liord President, the Lord 
Treasurer, the Jjord Privy Seal, the Jjord High 
Admiral and the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
for the time being, were to form and constitute 
this brief regency whenever the sad event of her 
majesty’s death should happen. And, us the 
Whigs knew that this unavoidable rub would 
cause unpleasant feelings in Hanover, they made 
haste to pass a bill of naturalization, extending tr) 
all the descendants of the Princess Sophia, where- 
soever or whensoever born, and to send over the 
courteous and accomplished Earl of Halifax with 
the Order of the Garter for the electoral Prince 
George. Besides this bit of ribbon, Halifax 
carried with him letters from Lord Somers, Cow- 
per, and others of the Whig leaders, who were 
all anxious to exi)lain their conduct in regard to 
Lord Haversham’s motion, and to secure the good- 
will of that illustrious house. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, who knew more of the court of Hanover 
than any of them, also sent his letters. The 
result was that the electress and her son were 
“ charmed,” and the Guelphs then commenced 
that close alliance with the Whig party which did 
not end, and was scarcely interrupted, until some 
years after the accession of George the Third. 

Pursuing their great success, the Whigs re- 
solved to take the cry of “ the church in danger ” 
out of the mouths of their opponents, by bringing 
the matter to a direct vote. Halifax moved that 
a day might be appointed to inquire into this 
alleged danger. The challenge was accepted j and 
on the 6th of December a vehement debate was 
begun. The Earl of Rochester, as loud-tonea as 
ever, declared that the church of England was and 
must be in danger on account of the establishment 
of Presbytery in Scotland without a toleration ; — 
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that it was further in danger because the Pro- 
testant successor was not yet resident in the king- 
dom, and because the Occasional Conformity Bill 
had not been passed. Halifax replied to this 
champion of the high church party, that, however 
inimical the kirk or the peoj)le of Scotland might 
be sui)posed, England was surely strong enough 
to defend herself — the strength of England having 
increased much more in proportion than that of 
Scotland ; and, moreover, nmo an entire union of 
the two nations was soon likely to put an end to 
this source of danger. As to the absence of the 
Protestant heir, that, he said, was a danger but of 
eight (lays’ standing, for a fortnight ago no one 
had dreamed that the absence of the Priiuress 
Sopliia w'tis a cause of danger to the church ; and 
he insisted that the Occasional Conformity Bill, 
so far from being any security to the church, 
would, if passed, have put it really in danger. 
Halifax cuttingly reminded Rochester of his 
passivemess under the papist James II., and 
of his sitting in that prince’s tyrannical High 
Commission Court, which was intended to anni- 
hilate the privileges of tlie established churcli; and 
he told the Tories in general that they had only 
begun their cry of ‘ the church in danger ’ when 
that essentially Protestant prince the late King 
William had acceded to the throne and taken to 
himsedf a Whig cabinet. The Bishop of London, 
the safoe licry Compton who had been a comet of 
dragoons in Ids youth, who had been sent to the 
Tower for resistance to the rescripts of James, 
and who had taken the Princess Anne into his 
])rotection when she deserted her father’s ])alace 
of St. James’s, now stood up in his jjlace an advo- 
cate for passive obedience: he complained of 
recent sermons inculcating the doctrine of resist- 
ance., and of his own want of power to punish a 
disob(',dient parson of his diocese. Here be alluded 
to a sermon preached by Benjamin Hoadly, lec- 
turer of St. Mildn^d’s, in the Poultry, liondon. 
who 8ubse(]uently became a bishop himself. 
Burnet vindicated Hoadly, whom he esteemed as a 
pious and judicious divine ; and he very aptly re- 
minded Compton of his appearance in arms at 
the Revolution. Sharp, Archbishop of York, held 
that the church was in danger from seminaries 
maintained by the dissenters, and he assumed the 
broad principle that the education of the nation 
ought to be left entirely in the hands of the esta- 
blished church. The Duke of Leeds (the Danhy of 
former times) tried to recover a little considera- 
tion by siding with the high churchmen : — ^with 
a great show of zeal he averred that the intole- 
rant ‘ Occasional Conformity Bill ’ was essential 
to the preservation of the church; and that the 
([ueen herself, in private discourse with liim, had 
expressed precisely the same opinion. [We know 
from the Duchess of Marlborough that Anne really 
did Entertain that notion, and that it had cost the 
Marlboroughs and the Whigs infinite trouble to 
remove it out of her head.] On the other side, 
Hough, tlie bold president of Magdalen College in 


King James’s time, and now Bisho]) of Lichfield, 
w'ith Patrick, Bishop of Ely, charged the two uni- 
versities with instilling wrong and uncharitable 
notions into the clergy, and rendering their 
pupils slavish to the crown, and yet insolent and 
contunmeious to the authority of their bishops. 
Ijord Wharton again enlivened the subject with 
his wit: — “ In all,” said he, “ that I have read 
and heard, 1 can find but one fact, and that is 
that the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Roches- 
ter, and the Karl of Nottingham arc out of place** 
In the end it was resolved “ tliat tlie Church of 
England, as by law established, Avhichwas rescued 
from the extremest danger by King William 1 1 1 ., of 
glorious memory, is now, by Cod’s blessing, under 
the happy reign of her majesty, in a most safe and 
llourisliiiig condition : and that whoevm- goes 
about to suggest and insinuate that the church is 
in danger under her majesty’s administration, is 
an enemy to the queen, the church, and the 
kingdom.” This resolution was carried hy a 
majority of 61 to 30: the queen was present at 
the debate. The Commons adoyited their lord- 
shijis’ resolution by a majority of 212 to 100; 
and then the two llonses addressed her majesty, 
expressing their indignation against such wicked 
people as should again raise the alarm-cry, and 
begging her to cause tlieir joint resolution to be 
universally known, in order to deter men i'rom 
spreading such reports. Anne ordered a ])ro(:la- 
mation to be issued accordingly, and promised a 
reward for discovering the author and ])rintcr oi' 
“ The Memorial of tlie Church of England.” The 
Marlboroughs were now set down as renegades 
and deserters to the W’higs and the dissenters, 
and no opportunity was lost by the party he had 
abandoned of attacking the fortunate general. 
During one debate Mr.Crosar, member for Hereford, 
said, “There is a uobk lord without whose advice 
the queen does notliing, and who, in the laic reign, 
was known to keep a constant corre.sp()ndence 
with the court of St. Germain.” The fact was 
undeniable, but this did not prevent the Commons 
from voting that the words were highly dis- 
honourable to her majesty’s person and govern- 
ment, and that Mr. Cmsar should be sent to the 
Tower. Edwards, the jirinter of “ The Memorial 
of the Church of England,” surrendered upon 
promise of pardon if he would discover the author : 
he named Sir Humphrey Mackworth, and some 
other members of the House of Commons; but, as 
the original copy or manuscript had been delivered 
to him by a third hand, he could not make good 
the charge, and so that mighty matter slept. 

A.u. 1706. Still further to curb the high-church 
jiarty the Whigs induced Anne to put an end to 
the vehement disputes which agitated the convo- 
cation of the clergy, by commanding the arch- 
bishop to prorogue the meeting forthwith. A few 
days after this, or on the 19th of March, Aimc, 
with a very gracious speech prorogued parliament 
also. In April Marlborough left England for the 
wars. The presumptuous and inconipt:tent Vil- 
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leroy, at the head of 80,000 men, resolving to 
risk a battle and to eil'acc the disgrace which 
France liad sustained at Blenhein;, broke up 
from his strong positions behind the Dyle, crossed 
that river, and advanced to the Mchaigne, on 
the bunk of which he encamped on the morning 
of Whit-Sunday, May 23rd (n.s.). He posted 
himself like a blockhead, and yet felt assured of 
victory. “ You are lost,” cried M. de Gassion, 
one of his lieutenant-generals, “ if you do not 
change your order of battle. If you lose a mo- 
ment there is no longer any resource.” Other 
(‘..vperienced officers gave the same opinion; but 
Villeroy remained as he was, with his left wing 
separated from his right, and so placed us to be 
unable to act; and Marlborough did not allow' 
much time for deliberation. At about half-past 
one he began his attack with a tremendous fire of 
artijlerj', wliilc the horse of his left wing, com- 
manded by Auvcrquercpie, moved gradually upon 
tlic' right of the enemy. Soon the Dutch Guards 
carried the village of Tavicres, the key of Ville- 
Toy’s position, intercejrted reinforcements, and, by 
the help of the. Danish horse, cut the French there 
in pieces, or drove them into the Mehaiguc. Some 
fierce encounters ensued between masses of cavalry, 
ill which the Bavarians, still steady to Ijouis, 
seem to have acted with far more bravery and 
steadiness than the French. But horse and foot, 
officers and men, on the side of the French had lost 
much of their former (wnfldence, and during the 
three last campaigns had seemed to contend rather 
for safety than for victory. Tliis was not extra- 
ordinary : they were discouraged by repeated defeat; 
their loss in men had been prodigious ; and, to fur- 
nish recruits, Louis had seized the unwilling ])ea- 
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gantry and sent them chained, like malefactors and 
galley-slaves, to his armies. The military morale 
was thus lost, and, wj^cn this is added to the in- 
competency of Villeroy, the disgraceful rout at Ka- 
milies will be easily understood. That village, 
which gave its name to the battle, was occupied in 
force by Villeroy, and fronted by some heavy bat- 
teries. Marlborough sent General Schultz to 
attack it with twelve battalions. Schultz found 
hard work ; and then Marlborough, throwing 
forward column after column and scpiadron after 
squadron, rode up in person to cheer the soldiers 
under a murderous fire. He was recognised by 
some of the French dragoons while talking with a 
few of his men that had recoiled from the guns, 
and in a moment he was surrounded ; but he put 
spurs to his horse and went off at a gallop. In 
leaping a ditch, he was thrown and in great danger 
of being taken ; but Captain Moles worth, one of his 
aides-de-camp, dismounted and supplied him 
with his own horse. As Marlborough was mount- 
ing, a cannon-ball struck off the head of Colonel 
Binfield, who was holding the stirrup for him ; 
yet the fortunate general rejoined his lines in 
safety, with no other hurt than a bruise from his 
fall. Ilis troops returned to the charge with new 
spirit, and the Duke of Wnitemberg and the 
Prince of Hesse Casscl got in Villeroy’s rear. Ge- 
neral Schultz then drove the enemy from Rami- 
lics ; and, when the battle had lasted abovn^ three 
hours and a half, Villeroy was beaten at all ])oints. 
His troops retreated with some order till they were' 
charged near the fann-housc of Chaintraiii l)y the 
regiments of General Wyndham and General Wood, 
when the Bavarians suffered greatly and nc'arly 
lost their Elector, and when a body of Spaniards, 
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IK) longer the best infantry in Europe, but jicrhaps 
the worst, were almost annihilated. From that 
moment all order disappeared, the troops fled with- 
out heeding their officers, and entire regiments 
threw down their atms and surrendered. Tliey 
were followed by the English cavalry, which cap- 
tured vast numbers. Almost all the cannon and 
the w’hole of the baggage fell into the hands of the 
■victors. Ijord Orkney, with some squadrons of 
light horse, continued the pursuit to the vicinity of 
Ijouvain, nearly seven leagues from the field of 
battle; nor did Villeroy consider himself safe 
until he reached the walls of Brussels. He had lost, 
in killed and wounded, upwards of 13,000 men, 
with 80 colours and standards ; w hile Marlborough 
only acknowledged 1000 killed and 2000 wounded. 
By the battle of Blenheim, Marlborough had 
gained Bavaria and Cologne ; by the battle of Ra- 
inilies, the French lost the whole of the Spanish 
Netherlands. In a very short time Tjouvain, 
Mechlin, Brussels, Anlu'erj), (Ihent, Bruges, and 
other towns submitted without resistance, and 
acknowledged the Austrian Charles ; Qstend, Dcn- 
dermond, Ath, and Alenin made a show of re- 
sistance, but in sieges, of from four days’ to three 
months’ duration they were all reduced. The 
victorious Marlborough entered Brussels in tri- 
umph, in the month of October, amidst the .joyfid 
acclamations of the inhabitants, whose magistrates 
presented him with the keys of the town, and re- 
ceived him with all the honours usually ])aid to their 
ancient sovereigns, the Dukes of Burgundy. The 
emperor and King Charles made an offer of the 
government of the country to him who had won it, 
and Marlborough accc])tcd the grant, which would 
have been as lucrative as honourable, subject to the 
approbation of the Queen of England ; hut there 
were various interests and views whicii jarred 
with his ; and, by the obstinate op])osition of the 
Dutch, he found himself eventually obliged to 
decline it. He ])ut his army into winter-quar- 
ters at the heginning of November, leaving the 
English at Ghent, the Danes at Bruges, and the 
Germans along the river Dcmer. He then went 
to the Hague to concert the plan of operations 
for next year’s campaign, and to take a share 
in some negotiations which the Dutch govern- 
ment had opened with the French court, but which 
came to nothing.* 

Louis XIV. recalled the Duke de Vendome 
from Italy to take that command which Villeroy 
had managed so fatally; and the old monarch, 
who began to think tliat fortune loved not to favour 
old men, tried to derive some consolation from the 
hope that his reverses and losses in Flanders might 
be balanced by the capture of Turin, the Duke of 
Savoy’s capital. The Duke dc la Feuillade was 
before that city with 100 battalions, 46 squadrons, 
140 pieces of cannon, and 21,000 bombs, while 
the Prince Eugene, the sole buckler and defence of 
the falling state, was beyond the Adige, and to all 
appearance kept in check by a long chain of in- 

* Coxi', Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of tlic House of Bourbon. 
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trenchments. But in spite of the Duke of Orleans 
(afterwards the regent infamous by that naim ), w ho 
had succeeded Vendome in the supreme command 
of the army of Italy, Eugene, by an admirable, irj- 
termixturc of niilitary science, courage, and perse- 
verance, came up to Turin, attacked the French in 
their lines of cireumvallation, defeated them with 
the loss of their cannon, baggage, and 9000 slain 
or prisoners, and drove Orleans and de la Feuil- 
lade out of Italy to the borders of Dauphine. 
This battle, chiedy fought between the Doria and 
the Stura, was the more brilliant, as, besides their 
intrenchments, the French had the superiority in 
numbers, in artillery, in the fresh and uufatigued 
condition of their troops — in everything except in 
the genius of the commander. JVIarlborough felt 
the triumi)h of Eugene, as he ought. “ It is im- 
])os8iblc,” says he, “ to ex])ress the joy it has 
given me ; for I do not only esteeni, bvit I really 
love that prince ! This glorious action mustlning 
France so low, that, if (Kir friends can be persuaded 
to carry on the war one year longer with vigour, 
Ave cannot fail, with the blessing of God, to luivc 
such a peace as will givens quiet in our days: 
— hill Ikfi Dutt'k are at this time w\ac- 
vovntahle''* 

In Spain the affairs of France, had been much 
less unsuccessfid, because on the ojiposilc 
side there Avas no unity of command or of 
purjiose, and because the genius of Peterbo- 
rough was checked and night -mared by all 
kinds of niediocrity and imbecility. Under other 
circumstances that extraordinary man might j)os- 
sibly have ])laccd his name with those of Marl- 
borough and Jiugene ; but, as it was, he could only 
|)crform romantic exploits Avhich had no lasting 
result. Peterborough and Gahvay both proposed 
marching upon Madrid, the one to advance from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the other from 
the frontiers of Portugal ; but early in the s])ring 
King Philip ])ut himself at the head of a unitcfl 
Spanish and French army, in the hope of recover- 
ing Barcelona. He invested that city by land, 
Avhile the Count de Toulouse bon)barded it by sea. 
King Charles Avas coop(‘d uj) in the town, and im- 
plored Peterborough to come to his relief. The 
eccentric English general flew from Valencia with 
a small force, Avliich must have failed if the timely 
appearance of an English fleet, under Vice-Admi- 
ral Leak, had not put to flight the Count de Tou- 
louse. IJpon the hasty retreat of the French 
admiral, wlio did not stay to exchange a single 
shot Avith the English, Philip, who had taken the 
castle, raised the siege of the town and retreated. 
At this crisis the French claimant again called to 
his assistance the Duke of Berwick, Avho had been 
dismissed only because the young queen did not 
like his dark countenance and his dry manners, 
and who noAv gathered what forces he could to 
cover the capital. But when Philip arrived there 
from Barcelona, discomfited and dispirited, all 
idea Avas given up of defending Madrid, and 13er- 

•,LettLT to the Duchees, in Coxe. 0 
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■wick and Philip retreated together. Lord Gal- 
way, who in the mean time had been mo'ving from 
the Portuguese frontier, took possession of Madrid, 
without resistance, on the 24th of June. But 
Philip and Berwick rallied upon the frontier, and, 
receiving reinforcements from France, they turned 
back upon the capital, which Galway abandoned 
without a blow, marching away upon Aragon, 
where he hoped to form a junction with Lord Pe- 
terborough and King Charles. If that junction 
had been effected in time, Philip must have been 
again driven from Madrid, and a permanent occu- 
pation effected there by the allies. But the French 
prince w’as saved by the caution and cowardliness 
of his Austrian rival, who hesitated to venture so far 
into the interior of the country, who did not join 
Galway at Guadalaxara till the 6th of August, and 
who then seemed determined to remain there till 
Doomsday. Peterborough, wlio seems to have 
had the disadvantage of a bad, or at least a very 
fiery and impatient temper, prayed, remonstrated, 
stormed, and swore ; and, finding all was in vain, he 
threw up the cards he w'as not allowed to play,* 
and, with some very uncourteous expressions about 
Charles, he went back to the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, embarked in a new English si^uadron, and 
sailed away to relieve the Duke of Savoy (not yet 
made victorious by l^ugene), and to conquer the 
island of Minorca. Upon his departure Lord Gal- 
way, the Portuguese general, and the leaders of the 
Spanish party in the interest of Austria, qinu-rellcd 
among themselves, and united together in one ge- 
neral quarrel with the Austrian ministers, and in 
a unanimous complaint of the tardiness of King 
Charles. They were without money, without ma- 
gazines, and almost without any kind of jirovisions. 
Berwick was near them witli a superior force. No- 
thing was left to them but to retreat by the only 
roads which remained open to them j and about 
the middle of August they struck off, by hasty 
marches, towards Valencia and the mountains of 
New Castile. They suffered great hardships ;t 
but by the 29th of September they reached Kc- 
quena, the last town in New Castile, where they 
considered themselves safe and went into quarters. 
King Charles went on to the city of V alencia, where 
he was well received by most of the Spaniards, and 
whence he dispatched a letter to the Duke of Marl- 
borough representing the great misfortunes he had 
experienced since joining Lord Galway and the army 
of his ally from Portugal The letter, which was con- 
veyed by Count Zinzerling, ended with solicitations 
for Marlborough’s advice and support, and for fresh 
subsidies and other assistance from England and 
Holland. Peterborough, in the mean while, had 
been brought back to the Spanish coast, as the 
squadron in which he had embarked received 
orders from England to hasten to the West Indies, 

• In thp Memoirs of tlie Duke of 'Berwick, the hasty departure of 
Peterlwrough is attributed to his jealousy of Galway, who insisted 
upon retaining the superior command. 

+ Aj-eprding to Berwick the other army sulTered just ns much, and 
were equally ill supplied with provisions. So poor and Imre was 
tliat great kiMdom ! 
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and as intelligence was received from Turin of 
Prince Eugene’s great victory. His lordship re- 
mained a short time to press the siege of Alicant, 
which was taken by the allies ; and then he em- 
barked in a single ship for Genua to endeavour to 
borrow money from that republic, and to act as a 
sort of loan-maker-general for the confederacy. 
It appears that there were great faults committed 
besides those which are attributalile to King 
Charles and his generals in the field. The move- 
ments of the English fleet in the Mediterranean 
were badly concerted ; and 6000 or 8000 men, or, 
according to other accounts, 10,000 well-discip- 
lined land-troops were kept on board our ships, 
sailing from place to place, on pretence of making 
a descent somewhere in France, till half of the 
men perished of disease. “ Had these,” says a 
To^ writer, “ been sent immediately to Portugal 
or Spain with five or six thousand more that might 
have been spared from other places, there had been 
almost as sudden a revolution in Spain in the year 
1706 as there was in England in 1688, and a 
happy ])criod had been put to this bloody and ex- 
])eusivc war ; but then that brave nobleman, the 
Earl of Peterborough, who had done such wonders 
in Spain with a handful of men, would have harl 
too great a share in the honour of accomplishing 
it, and might have rivalled another illustrious hero 
in glory and merit The French king im- 

mediately saw the consequence of supporting his 
grandson’s adherents while things were in susjiense, 
and poured in troojis into Spain from all parts, 
while the allies involuntarily looked on, and suf- 
fered their friends, who had,' declared for King 
Charles, to be abandoned to the rage of their in- 
censed prince, the kingdom lost, and their o’wn 
forces destroyed, for want of being supported in 
time. The Earl of Rivers was not siiff’ered to sail 
to Portugal with the land-forces till the winter fol- 
lowing ; and, on his arrival at Lisbon in Novem- 
ber, finding the communication between Portugal 
and the allies was cut ofl^ he sailed round to Ali- 
cant, in order to join tlie Earl of Galway on that 
side ; but his men had endured such hardships on 
board, that scarce half of them arrived there alive, 
thougli they had been in no action. The troops 
being landed in this miserable condition, the earl 
returned to England, together with the Earl of 
Essex and Brigadier Gorges, who embarked with 
those troops in the first design.”* There can be 
no doubt whatever that there were a thousand con- 
flicting jealousies and interests, and that the Avhole 
of the campaign was miserably managed ; but, with 
our knowledge of what passed in this war of suc- 
cession, and of the struggles which have repeatedly 
happened in that country since then, we may very 
reasonably doubt whether the greatest efforts of 
which England and her allies were capable, and 
the most perfect military and political skill united, 
could have so speedily terminated a war ‘in a 
country where wars ever have been obstinate and 
protracted, or could have succeeded in the end in 
* Life and Reign of Her late Excellent Majesty Queen Anno. 
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imposing upon the Spanish people a king they did 
not choose, or in dethroning the king to whom the 
vast majority of the nation had indisputably pledged 
their honour and afl'ection. 

But we return to our own island, where a much 
more important object for us, and one which liad 
long seemed an impossibility, was carried and all but 
perfected in the course of this eventful year. The 
English commissioners ap])ointed by the queen to 
treat about the Union with Scotland had been 
engaged very laboriously, having for their secretary 
that great writer Daniel Defoe, who has left us 
the completcst account of that greatest of all our 
political transactions.* On the 3rd of October, 
when the aversion between the two kingdoms 
seemed at its greatest height, the Duke of Queens- 
berry, who had acted throughout with wonder- 
ful prudence and circumspection, and who, with 
Dalryniple, Earl of Stair, had contrived to remove 

• Tile HUtorj’ of the TTnion betweeu Kiiulanil and Scotland ; with 
an Appendix of Oritfinal Papers, lly Daniel Defoe, 

T)ie chief wunie of the labours of the comniissioneni w.ih the couu- 
i‘il eliumlHirs in the Cock Pit, St. 4iamea'H. The commioiioueni were :~ 

/''or Srotland: Karl of Seufield, Dord (‘hancellor ; Duke of Queou!)- 
borry. Lord Privy Seal ; Earl of Mar, and Earl of Loudon, Secre- 
taries of Statu; Eari of Sutherland; Earl of Morton; Earl of 
Wemyss ; Earl of Levtui ; Earl of Stair ; Earl oV lloscberry ; Earl of 
Ulas^’ow, Treas. Depiit. ; Lord Archibald CamplMll, lirother to tile 
Dukuof Arfn'll ; Viscount Duplin; LordUoss; Sirllu^'hDalrymplc; 
Adam Cockfiurn, of Urmestoun ; Sir Hubert D undos, of Aroistoun; 
Mr. UolMirt Steuart, of Tiliiuultrie ; Mr. Francis Montgomery; Sir 
David Dalrymple; Sir Alexander Ogihic, of Forgleti; Sir iWiek 
Johnstone, Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; Sir James Smollot, of Hon- 
liill; George Lockliurt, of Carnwath; W’illiam Morison, of Prestou- 
grange; Ab'xander Grant, younger, of that Ilk; William Seton, 
younger, of Pitmoddon ; John (Hark, younger, of Pennieouk ; Uugli 
Montgomery, late Provost of (>la.>«gow; Daniel Stewart, brother to 
the Laird of Castlemilk; and Daniel (bimpltoU, of Ardintennie. 

For Kngland i Arehbishop of Canterbury ; William l^awjier. Esq., 
Lord Keeper; Arehbishop of York; Lord Godolpliin, High Treas. ; 
Karl of iVmliroke and Montgomery, Lord President of Council; 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Privy Seal ; Duke of Devonshire, Steward 
of tlie Household; Duke of Somerset, Master of the Horse; Duke 
of Holton ; Ihtrl of Sunderland ; Karl of Kiugstone ; Earl of Carlisle ; 
Earl of Urford; ViscouiilTowushend; l.s}rd Wharton ; laird Grey; 
Lord I’owlet; Lord Somers; Lord Halifax; John Smith, Esq., 
Speaker of tlie House uf Commons; Marquess of liartingtou; Mar- 
quess of Granby; Sir Cliurles Hedges, and llobeil. Harley, Esq., 
Siwrelaries of Suite ; Henry Boyle, ('hancellor and Under Treasurer 
of the Exchequer ; Sir John Holt, Chief Justice of tlie Court of 
Queen's lleneh ; Sir 'niouias Trevor, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas ; Sir Edward Northey, Attorney General ; Sir.Symon 
Harcoiiit, Solicitor (Jeiieral ; .Sir Jolin Cook, Advocate General; and 
Stepliim Waller, Doctor of Laws, 

“1 shall not," says Defoe, iii liis frank, earnest manner, "descend 
to encomiums on the persous uf these treaters, for 1 am not about to 
write panegyrics here, Iiiit an impartial and iinbiasMHl history uf fact. 
Hut since the gentlemen have hivn ill-treuted, esyieeiully in Scotland, 
charged with strange tilings, and exposed in print by some who had 
nothing but their aversion to the treaty to move them to maltreat 
them ; I must be allowed on all occasions to do them justice in the 
proeess of this story. And, us 1 must own that, generally s]ieaking, 
they were persons of the greaUtst probity, tiio best eliarocters, and the 
steadiest adherents to tlie true interest of tlioir country, so tiieir abi- 
lities will appear in every step taken in so great a work ; tlie bringing 
it to so good a conclusion, and that in so little time ; tlie reducing it 
to so eoiieisc a form, and so fixing it tliat, when all the obstrmdion 
imaginable was made to it afterward in the parliament of Seotlaud, 
the mountains of objections, which, at first, amused the world, proved 
such mole-bills, were so cosily removed, raised so much noise, and 
amounted to so little in substance, that, after all was granted that in 
reason could be demanded, the amendments were so lew, and of so 
little weight, that there was not one thing material enough to obtain 
a negative in the English {Mrliament.-’—iitit. Union. The treaty wa.« 
indeed a model of human ingenuity and statesmanlike ability. Tlie 
great Lord Komers liad a very important share in its eomjiositian. The 
deliberations upon it began on the 16th of April ; and, lut early os 
the j.ird of July, it was presented, complete in all its articles, to the 
queen. All its merits, and the entire merit of the Union itself, were 
due to tlie Whigs; for of the Tory chiefs none but Nottingham es- 
poused that great measure. Seymour, and othqrs of that ]iarty, dt- 
nounded the Union altogether ua disgraceful to England, and made 
ribald and indecent jests upon it. Their chief motive was an uppre- 
licqinonof the great strength tlie Whigs would acimire by carrying the 
arrangement which King William had several times recommended, 
hut which his ministers of all parlies and shades had shrunk from 
iu a perilous experiment. 


many of the difficulties on the part of the Scots, 
opened, as lord commissioner for Queen Anne, 
the last parliament that ever sat at Eldinhurgh. 
He read the queen’s letter, which served iiijitead 
of her opening* speech : it informed the estates 
of Scotland that tlie articles of the Treaty of 
Union had liecn agreed upon in liondon by the 
joint commissioners appointed for that purjiose, 
mid it recoinmeuded the immediate adoption of 
that treaty “ as the only etl’eetual way to secure 
their present ami future hajijiiness, and to disap- 
point the design of her majesty’s and their enemies, 
who would doiilitlcss on this occasion use their 
utmost endeavours to prevent or delay this Union, 
which must so much eontriluite to her glory, ami 
the happiness of her people.” The queen assured 
them that Scotland sliould have its full slnne of 
all the advantages to he derived from this union 
of the two kingiloms — that there was no reason to 
doubt but that the parliament of England would 
do whatever was necessary on their part to remove 
all ohstTUCtions, jealousies, &c. ; and after reading 
her letter, Queensberry informed them that the 
treaty which liad been happily agreed on was in 
the Lord Register’s hands, ready to be laid before 
them. His grace jiroceeded to declare that the 
Scottish commissioners liad been diligent and 
zealous in watching over the interests and hononr 
of their country, and in concerting just and reason- 
able terms ; ami that her majesty liad most graci- 
ously received and approved of the treaty, lie 
then spoke of that most delicate and difficult of all 
matters — Ike kirk. “ The lords commissioners 
for both kingdoms,” said he, “ were limited in 
the matter of churcli government : 4lar the security 
of Presbyterian goverament in this churidi yim 
have the laws already made for its establishment, 
the queen’s repeated assurances to preserve it, ami 
I am empowered to consent to what may he further 
necessary after the Union.” Queensberry was 
secondeil by the Earl of Scafield, ('hancellor of 
Scotland, who, as well as the duke, liad been one 
of the commissioners. After a brief panegyric on 
the character and government of Queen Anne, the 
chancellor begged leave to say in general, “ that 
it must he of great advantage to liave this whole 
island united under one government, and conjoined 
entirely in intiTcst and affection, having equality 
of all rights and privileges, with a free communica- 
tion and intercourse of trade, which must certainly 
establish our security, augment our strength, and 
increase our trade and riches.” He continued — 
“We cun never expect a more favourable juncture 
for cum])leting tliis union than at present, when 
her majesty has not only recommended it, but de- 
clared tliat she will esteem it the greatest glory of 
her reign to have it perfected ; and when the par- 
liament of England have shown their inclinations 
for it, by removing all those obstacles that lay in 
the way of the treaty: and it must also be acknow- 
ledged, that the lords commissioners for England 
did testify their good disposition all along in this 
affair : and the great and glorious succepjes whcrc- 
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with God has blessed her majesty’s arms, give us 
the ho])e of a near and advantageous peace, whcrc- 
hv we will be put in possession, and attain to the 
full ^ijoymcnt of all the liberties and privileges of 
trade liow ofl’ered by the treaty.” In conclusion, 
liis lordship, like Queensberry, assured them that 
the Presbyterian church government was neither 
touched by the treaty nor in any danger. The 
treaty, as it was drawn up and signed, was then 
read, and after a loose and short debate, it was 
ordered to be printed, and copies to be delivered 
to all the members of parliament. Till this wm 
done everything had gone on w'ell ; hut no sooner 
were the articles printed and put into the hands of 
the peojile, than a tremendous storm arose. The ele- 
ments of this tempest were many, but the popular 
arguments which most excited tlie Scots were these ; 
— that the treaty was dishonourable to Scotland, 
as it surrendered her separate sovereignty and 
constitution, and subjected her to her ancient and 
im])lacable enemy — that it destroyed the dignity 
of a kingdom which Inul defended her liberty 
against England with such gallantry fur so many 
hundred years — that it would make slaves of her 
brave sons, who must now' be represented at West- 
minster by a handful of members, who would 
never be able to carry a question, or make any 
weight there, but just for form’s sake sit in the 
English House, and be laughed at — ^that Scotland 
would not he like an ancient kingdom, but like a 
])rovincc of England — that one county in England 
(Cornwall) sent up as many members, one ex- 
cepted, as the number allotted for the whole of 
Scotland — and that the kirk w'ould inevitably be 
subjected to th| votes, the power, and the oppres- 
sion of the episcopal hierarchy in England, who 
w'ould never rest satisfied till they had again set 
up the bishops and those other priests of Haal that 
had occasioned Scotland such measureless misery 
and bloodshed. In a frenzy of indignation the pco- 
])lc began to cry out that they were Scotsmen, and 
would l)e Scotsmen still — that their commissioners 
and ministers were traitors — and that there should 
be “ no Union.” They insulted to their faces and 
threatened all the men in office, and all that ex- 
jjressed opinions favourable to the treaty. “ Parties 
and people,” says Defoe, “ whose interests and 
principles differed as much as light and darkness, 
who were contrary in opinion, and as far asunder 
in everything as the poles, seemed to draw together 
here. It was the most monstrous sight in the 
world to see the Jacobite and the Presbyterian, the 
persecuting i)relatic Non-juror and the Cameronian, 
the Papist and the reformed Protestant, j)arley 
together, join interest and concert measures toge- 
ther — to see the Jacobites at Glasgow huzzaing 
the mob, and encouraging them to have a care of 
the church ! — ^the high-flying Episcopal dissenter 
crying out, the overture was not a sufficient secu- 
rity for the kirk.” According to the same great 
writer, who was on the spot,* and a most careful 

• •' I riiimnt fiirht«nr," says Defoe, •' hintinR here, that my cari- 
osity pressed j|>u to make a jourtiey into Seotlaiut uiid, Ixdng by all . 
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observer of all that was passing, the religious 
feeling was even stronger than the merely national 
one. To keep it alive, it was artfully represented 
by those inimical to the Union that the establish- 
ment of the kirkwoiddbe subjected to the votes of 
the British or united parliament, where the Scot- 
tish members would be few and pow'erless, and 
w'here the English prelates would have a voice 
against them — that, if these bishops should please 
to vote Episcopacy into Scotland, they might get 
a majority, and the thing w'ould be done, the curse 
would be complete ! The most that the kirk could 
expect would he a precarious and uncertain tolera- 
tion, for which she must go a-begging to the lawn- 
sleeved legislators of England. And then there 
came a universal cry that such a union would l)(i 
a ])lain breach of the national covenant and solemn 
league, by which the nation had bound themselves 
by oath to Almighty God to endeavour the pulling 
down the e])iscopal hierarchy, and to rofm'in, In 
the ulmoH nf their fower^ the church of England 
also. “ All these tlnngs,” says Defoe, “ were not 
only brought as arguments, but pushed with so 
much heat, so much want of charity and courtesy, 
that really it began to break all good neighbour- 
hood; it soured all societies, and the national 
quarrel broke into families, who were ever jang- 
ling, divided, and opposite one among another.” 
The heat was still further ke])t up by Mr. Hodges, 
a political writer, who had formerly been in the 
])ay of the Scottish parliament, and who now ])ro- 
duced a big book against an incorporate union 
with England, which he described as a faithless, 
w'icked, treacherous, and abominable nation, that 
would entail God’s judgments uixrn Scotland by 
her national sins. Hodges insisted that the 
interests of the two countries were opposite and 
irreconcilable — that, in commerce, the English 
trade to the West Indies was carried on by ex- 
clusive companies, and that the jiretending to let 
the Scots into that trade was an I^nglish cheat — 
that the whole ecclesiastical state of Scotland would 
be left at the mercy of the British parliament — 
that the Scottish members of the united parliament 
would be obliged to take the sacrament of the 
church of England, &c. From the 3rd of October 
to the 1st of November the ferment continued on 

my frii’DdH rnranragrcl to think I mifjlit lip useful there to promote a 
vicirk that I wiis fully eonvinced was fur the generul Kood of tin- 
whole island, I was moved purely on thew- aeeouiits to undertake a 
Ion)- winter, a chargeable, and, as it iiroved, a hazardous journey. 1 
eontemn, as not w'oitli mentiuniu);, tue siijo^estious of some ])eople 
of my beini; employed tliitlier to carry on the interest of a party. — , 
I have never loved nnv mrtiei, but with my utmost eeal have nncerely 
etpouied the great und mginal intereit oft/ui natiou.and of aU'nationi, 
I mean truth and liberty— and whoever are of that parly, Ideeire to be 
with them. However, l»y this journey, I hail the opportunity of seeinf- 
and hearini- all the particulars of tne transactions, and of using my 
bmt endeavours to answer tlic many, many, and 1 must say of some of 
them, the most fi-ivulous and ridiculous objections, formed and im- 
]>rovcd tliere with great industry, against every article of the Union ; 
and this is my reason for mentioning it here, that I may acquaint 
posterity how i came to the knowledge of what 1 write, and for no 
ostentation at all : and us 1 had the honour to be frequently sent for 
into tile several committees of parliament, which were appointed, to 
state some difllcult points relating to taxes, trade, prohibitions, &c., 
’tis for those gentlemen to say whether 1 was useful or not; that is 
none of my laisiness here; but by this mouns 1 have the greatt^r ’as- 
surance to relate the circumstances and facts as they stood, and cannot 
be afraid of being detected in any material mistake.” 
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the increase, and tlic whole kingdom seemed reso- 
lute to risk a war rather than submit to the pro- 
posed incorj)oration w'ith England. A rumour was 
raised that the crown of Scotland, the sword, the 
sceptre, and all the insignia of royalty and nation- 
ality, which the English had not been able to 
acquire by force of arms, would be carried away 
into England by the act of the Union ; and the 
hoys and the mob of Edinburgh were invited by a 
great personage, in a melancholy tone, to come up to 
the parliament house and see the ancient crown of 
Scotland, for it would soon be ravished from them, 
and they might never see it more. “ And such,” 
adds Defoe, “was the clamour against the treaters, 
that I verily believe, and I assure you I do not give 
my private opinion in it, had the articles of the 
treaty been published before the treaters came 
home, and the feuds been the same against them 
as they were afterwards, there were not many of 
them would have dared to have gone home with- 
out a guard to protect them.” The whole of the 
party, or combination of heterogeneous parties, that 
o})posed the treaty exerted themselves to the utmost 
in ])arliament, several then taking the oaths to Anne 
for the first time, in order to be able to vote against 
the Union. But as these gentlemen w’ere visibly 
in the minority, a cry was raised out of doors that 
the members of parliament had no right to alter 
the constitution without the particular and direct 
consent of their constituents ; and that therefore the 
session ought to be adjourned for some time, in 
order that the members might go down to the 
country, and know the minds of their respective 
constituencies. But finding that this was not much 
regarded by the members, and that precedents 
were against them, they resorted to public addresses, 
and harangues at market crosses ; and they ejisily 
produced mobs, tumults, insulting of magistrates, 
flight of gentlemen from their houses, ami all kinds 
of popular disorders. Still, however, when the 
opjiosing party or parties looked deeper into the 
matter, they saw it would be impolitic, and cause 
the falling off of many of their adherents, if they 
objected to the Union altogether, or to any sort of 
treaty of Union — “ it would,” says Defoe, “ have 
been a too directly flying in the face of the queen’s 
recommendation, and it would have not only ap- 
peared rude, but have lost them a considerable 
])arty, whose assistance they found very great 
occasion for.” Their arguments were theref«)re 
pointed not against the IJnion in general, but 
against the terms of it — “ against an incorporating 
union.” They began to exclaim that a federal 
union would be the proper thing for Scotland, and 
to cry — “ No incorporating union — ^let us have a 
union with England, with all our hearts, but no 
incorporation — let us keep our parliament, our 
ancient sovereignty, our independence, our own 
constitution, and, for all the rest, w'e are ready to 
unite with you as firm as you can devise.” * 

* “ niis brought them back to tlic Mcvcral Kchemea of foreign 
iinioUM of natiotu, bucIi os Switzerknd, tlic. United Provineva, and 
the like ; and aome propuaed one tiling, aome another, not foruaecing 
that, had oven any of their iiroiwaala come to have been the real 
J^reuty, yet thir party, who were againat the Uul6u as such, would 
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With this talk of a federal union they hoped to 
prevent the reading of the articles of the treaty, 
but upon this point they were defeated at the very 
opening of the parliament. Then they set to work 
to procure a multitude of addresses from the burghs 
and counties, all claiming on the part of the con- 
stituents a right to limit and instruct their com- 
missioners or representatives, and containing a 
direction to avoid at all hazards an incorporating 
imion. The language was sometimes courteous, 
and sometimes rough and menacing. On the 1 2th 
of October a motion was made in parliament for 
a public fast and day of prayer to Providence to 
guide them ‘aright in their present difficulties ; hut 
this was opposed by the commission of the assem- 
bly, which was then met, “ not for any dislike of 
fasting and praying, but to prevent the alarming 
and amusing the people, which was the principal 
work on foot at that time : however, not to neglect 
the work, or to be found opposing such a thing as 
praying to God, on whatsoever account, it was 
moved in the commission that they should set 
apart a time for themselves to fast and ])ray, as 
ministers assembled on so great an occasion ; aiul 
that a circular letter should be sent to the sevin-ul 
presbyteries to do the same in their scwcral ilis- 
tricts.” On the 17th of October it was further 
agreed that the members of the eonnnission, w'ith 
such as pleased to join with them, should conveue. 
in tlic high church of Edinburgh for jiraycr the 
day following, when the moderator should begin 
with a short diB(;our8e from the pul])it, touching 
the occasion of that meeting, &c. On the 18tli 
tliere was a very great congregation, including 
many members of the ])arliament, and the work 
of preaching and praying continued some hours, 
“ very public and solemn, but without any of the 
excesses which some jieople flattered themselves to 
find there.” On the 22nd the commission, with- 
,out ajiplying for the civil sanction of parliament, 
appointed a general fast. The (tpjiosers of the 
union again exjiected popular excesses to terrify 
ministers and defeat their plan. “ But,” says 
Defoe, “ the prudence of ministers prevented all 
this designed mischief ; and, though the day was 
observed with great solemnity and afi'eetion, yet it 
was to their great disappointment that the preach- 
ers generally, as well tliose who were against the 
Union, as those who were for it, applied themselves 
only summarily to the substance, nay, to the very 
Avords, of the assembly’s act, namely, that all the 
determinations of the estates of parliament with , 
respect to a union with England might be influ- 
enced and directed by Divine wisdom, the glory of 

have lieon rh miirh against that as tliey were against this; and so at 
last thi 7 must have lUvided, broke tlieir interest, and lost itie whole, 

which was the main thing aimed at This was thouglit, by 

most, to be just reviving the former notions of a federal union, with 
so many inconsistent noun-substantives in their government, that hud 
upon all oecusiouii Iwen found impracticable ; and which would so 
entirely have left both nations exposed to the possibility of relapsing 
into a divided condiUou, that it could not be expected England, whose 
considerations for uniting were peace, strenrth, and shutting a back- 
door of coutinnal war and confusion fi-om the north, should eomntu- 
nicata trade, freedom of customs in all her ports and plantations, 
with egress and regress of manufactnres, 8cc., and leave the main 
things yet precarious and uncurtain,’’— 
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God, the good of religion, and particularly of the 
Cluirch of Scotland.” But, though no great com- 
hustirm accoin])anied or followed the fast in the 
country, the people of Kdinburgh continued to he 
exceedingly riotous aud loud-tongued : all tho.se 
nobles who were against the Union, like the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Duke of Atholl, and the Lords 
Annandale and Bclhavcn, were cheered and blessed 
whenever they appeared abroad; and all those 
that were for it, like Queensberry, Stair, Argyll, 
and Scafield, were hooted and cursed. “ The Duke 
of Hamilton, being indisposed by some lameness, 
(1 cannot describe the occasitm), w^as generally 
carried to and from the House in his chair. Tlie 
common people, now screwed up to a pitch, and 
ripe for the mischief designed, and prompted by 
the ])articular agents of a wicked party, began to 
be very insolent. It had been w'hispered about 
several days that the rabble would rise, and come 
up to the parliament house, and cry out, No Union ; 
that they would take away the honours, as they call 
them, viz., the crown, &c., and carry them to the 
castle, and a long variety of foolish reports of 
this kind. But the first appearance of anything 
mohbish was, that every day, when the duke 
first went up, but principally as he came down in 
his chair from the House, the mob followed him, 
shouting and crying out, God bless his grace for 
standing up against the Union, and appearing for 
his country, and the like.”* A few days after 
this his first appearance, they followed the Duke 
of HTainilton’s chair quite through the city down 
to ,the gates of Holyrood. There the guards pre- 
vented their going farther; but as they went sul- 
•Defbe. 


lenly back they were heard to say that they would 
return on the morrow a thousand times stronger, 
pull the traitors out of their houses, and put an 
end to the Union in their own way. Nor was this 
an empty threat, for on the morrow (the 2.'Jrd of 
October) when parliament sat somewhat late, the 
people gathered so thickly in the streets, in the 
Parliament Close, and about the doors of th(“. 
House, that the members could neither go in nor 
out without great dilliculty ; and when th(! Duke 
of Hamilton came forth they huzzaed as formerly, 
and followed his chair in immense ininda'rs. The 
duke, instead of going to the Abbey ot Holyrood, 
as usual, went uj) the High-street to the Lawn- 
market, and so to the lodgings of his colleague in 
opposition, the Duke of Atiioll. Some said he 
went this way to avoid tln^ mob ; but others ina- 
liciously maintained that he took that road to point 
them to their work. Whatever was Hamilton’s 
intention, he led them ojiposite to the residence of 
Sir Patrick Johnstone, late lord provost, and one of 
the commissioners for the treaty ; and as Hamilton 
went into Atholl’s house the populace assaulted 
.Johnstone’s residence “ with stones and sticks, 
and curses not a few.” The mob then procured 
sledge-hammers, and ascending the stone stairs to 
his door they tried to break it open, and had they 
succeeded Johnstone would have been torn to 
pieces without mercy ; “ and this only because he 
was a treater in the commission to England ; for 
before that no man was so well beloved as he over 
the whole city.” His lady, in an agony of fear, 
came to the window, with two candles in her hand 
that she might be known, and cried out for God’s 
sake to call the town-guard. An honcSt apothe- 
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cary, who knew her voice and saw the danger she 
was in, rah down for the town-guard, but they said 
they would not stir without tlic lord provost’s order. 
This order, however, was soon obtained, and then 
Captain Richardson, taking only about ^irty men 
with him, marched bravely up to the rioters, cleared 
the stairs and the besieged door, and seized six of 
the ringleaders. Sir Patrick Johnstone was thus 
delivered ; but the rabble, still increasing, roved up 
and down the town, breaking the "windows of the 
members of parliament, insulting tliem in their 
coaches, and putting out all the street lights. De- 
foe ran a risk of having his own light put out. 
“ And the author of this acc(»unt,” he says, “ had 
one great stone thrown at him for but looking out 
of a window, for they suffered nobody to look out, 
especially with any lights, lest they should know 
faces, and inform against them afterwards.” At 
nine at night, when the mob seemed absolute mas- 
ters of the city, the Duke of Queensberry sent a 
party of the foot guards and took possession of the 
Nether Bow, a gate in tlie middle of the Iligh- 
strect, something like Temple Bar in Jjondon. 
The rubble went raving about the streets till mid- 
night, when Queensberry, being informed that 
there were a thousand seamen coming up from 
Iw/eith to join in the ritrt, sent for the lord jirovost 
and demanded his permission to march the guards 
into the city. This it was alleged had never been 
known in Edinburgh before ; but after some diffi- 
culty the provost yielded, and about one o’clock in 
the morning a battalion of the guards entered the 
city, marched up to the Parliament Close, and 
occupied all the avenues. The mob then gradually 
dispersed, ‘ and the tumult ended. “ It is to be 
observed that this rabble was a mine sprung before 
its time, which blew’ backivards and destroyed the 
engineers rather than the enemies ; the jilot being 
otherwise laid originally, viz., that it should not 
have broken out till some days after ; when, as 
was said, all would have been in readiness to have 
finished the work atone blow, . . . They had 
been tampering with the soldier^-, in order to de- 
bauch them from their duty; and some people 
talked of retiring from the parliament, and of 
sonic great men heading the jieople ; which, had 
their iiaticnce been more, and their conduct a little 
more secret, they had, without doubt, efi'ectually 
brought it to jiass : but they blew their own pro- 
ject up by their jirccipitation, and so saved their 
country by their very attempt to destroy it.”* 
Queensberry wisely abstained from any severities 
upon the rioters ; but from that stormy night the 
foot guards and two other regiments of infantry 
did constant duty in the city. A battalion of guards 
were stationed at the palace, while the garrison of 
the castle were kept on the alert, and troops of dra- 
goons attended ministers wherever they went. 
The Union, the jdedge and assurance of peace 
and tranquillity, was thus carried under cover 
of arms. The spectacle was too obvious to be lost 
sight of by those W'ho opposed the treaty, and anew 
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and a very exciting outcry was forthwith raised that 
the privileges of the old town of Edinburgh were 
invaded, and soldiers brought in to overawe and 
ojiprcss the inhabitants — ^that the like had not been 
done in sixty years before, nor ever except in the 
time of war and tyrannic government — that this 
was a forerunner of tlie slavery of the nation — that 
the freedom of parliament was hereby annihilated. 
Queensberry and his party alleged, on the other 
side, that force and violence had commenced on 
the part of the populace — ^that the parliament was 
much more likely to be awed by the ungoverned 
rabble than by the regular forces brought in for the 
general security, and to keep that ]}eace which the 
civil authority liad hot power to preserve — and 
finally, that it was incumbent on the government 
to take whatever 8tci)8 might save the city from 
riot, ])lundcr, and all kinds of disorders. Some of 
the lords in parliament protested against the bring- 
ing in of the troops, though there was nothing im- 
posed upon them, nothing offered to be carried in 
parliament but by reasoning and fair voting. It 
was nevertheless ]>retendcd that traitors were cram- 
ming the Union down their throats with swords and 
bayonets, and that a few people in the House, be- 
cause they had the majority nithin doors, and a 
band of soldiers to back them without, were im- 
posing and forcing an odious incorjjoration with 
England. And, as the riot at Edinburgh had ])roved 
a failure, arrangenients were made for more success- 
ful riots in other places. “ Anybody may judge 
what a time this was, when every day the town was 
alarmed; to-day the North was up in arms, to- 
morrow the West; to-day such a shire, to-morrow 
another, the next day a third ; Glasgow, Dumfries, 
Hamilton, Perth, all the ])lace8 which the imagina- 
tion of the ])eople dictated, and the fears of others 
apprehended. It is impossible to exjwess the con- 
sternation of this ])eoi)le. Those that w ished well 
to the public peace, and who saw that a commotion 
at this time must immediately involve the nation in 
war and blood, not with England only, but also 
with one another — these trembled for fear of the 
desolation of their country, the blood and ruin that 
always attend a civil war, and the danger of the 
lives of themselves and their relutiqns. Those who 
looked seriously into tlie drift; of some of their party 
who most eagerly jiushed on these divisions, who 
saw how the interest of a popish, jacobite, and a 
])crsecuting bloody generation, lately extinguished, 
and now liill of hopes, was tw'isted and joined in 
anti-union principles, could not but be heartily 
concerned for the established religion and Protes- 
tant church. . . . To sec others, whose designs 
could not be suspected of anything to the detriment 
of either religion or their native country, yet joining 
blindly with a wicked and degenerate race, and 
seeming to approve the steps which were taken — 
these were melancholy things. . . . And people 
went up and down wondering and amazed, expect- 
ing every day strange events ; afraid of peace, gnd 
afraid of war : many knew not which way to fix 
their resolutions ; they could not be clear for the 
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Union, yet they saw death at the door in its break- 
ing off— death to tlieir liberty, to their religion, and 
to their country.”* 

Tlie kirk, as represented by the Commission of 
the General Assembly, continued in the ways of 
moderation. Had they acted otherwise the scheme 
must have fallen to the ground, or been ejected 
only by bayonets and cannon-balls. They acknow- 
ledged the wisdom and good intention of the com- 
missioners, both English and S(V)tch, in leaving 
the respective parliaments full liberty so to establish 
the two national churches, as that all the security 
they could demand, one against the other, should 
be granted them ; and they relied uj)on the queen’s 
promise that in Scotland Presbyterianism should 
not lie disturbed, and that the kirk should, at 
all hazards, be fully established with its proper 
rights and ])rivilcges. Thus “ all the doors were 
shut against the fears w’hich cither (the Episcopa- 
lians and the Presbyterians) had entertained of each 
other ; and which wicked men daily took hold of, 
as handles of contention, to keep o])cn an eternal 
breach, and keep ns always divided, Eplmiim 
against Judah, and Judali against Ephraim, ever 
vexing and envying one another.” Yet the Scots, 
while recognizing the hierarchy of lingland, had 
little intention of tolerating E])iscopalians in Scot- 
land, and no inclination to resign any of their Cal- 
vinist ic dogmas, or to treat those who difleredfrom 
them with Christian charity. Their advance in 
toleration w as tardy and uncertain. The general 
assembly, for example, petitioned the ])arliamenl 
not to consent to any allowance whatever of the 
Anglican hiersirchy and ceremonies in Scotland ; 
ami on another occasion they said — “ We arc per- 
suaded, that to enact a toleration for those of the 
episcopal way — which God in his infinite mercy 
avert ! — would be to establish iniquity by a law ; 
and w ould bring upon the promoters thereof, and 
theix families, the dreadful guilt of all those sins, 
and })ernicious effects that might ensue thereupon.” 
The more lilieral minds that advocated the Union 
blushed at this intolerant sjjirit, which fell little 
short of the fiery heat of the old Covenanters ; but 
they durst do or say little against it, lest a love of 
toleration should have been construed into Churcli- 
of-Englandism or Atheism. To explain away 
the clauses of the old Covenant, by which the zea- 
lots pretended to consider themselves bound to re- 
form the church of Christ in the whole island and 
to set up Presbytery in England, it was urged 
that these very clauses implied that they w'ere to 
use law'ful and gentle means only, and on no ac- 
count to resort to violence or force, or to any mea- 
sures that might plunge the country into a double 
war — a civil war and a war with the English. 
Doctor Rule, a Presbyterian divine esteemed for his 
candour and learning, and then Principal of the 
College of Edinburgh, stated the obligation in these 
distinct words : — “ What we are bound to by the 
Covenant is not to reform them (the Anglicans) 
but to concur with them, when lawfully called, to 
• Defw. 


advance reformation; and it is far from our 
thoughts to go beyond that boundary, in being 
concerned in their affairs : we wish their reforma- 
tion, but leave the managing of it to themselves.”^' 

■V^ilethese’thingswere debating at Edinburgh, 
the West-country Cameronians discussed them with 
much fiercer feelings, being incited by some who 
had always hated the Covenant and despised the 
martyr Cameron as a vulgar fanatic. That cloud 
in the West grew blacker and blacker, and a tre- 
mendous storm was expected from it : but all that 
happened was a tumultuous meeting in the town 
of Dumfries, where some two or three hundred 
Cameronians burnt the articles of the Union and a 
paper with the names of all tlie noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had been commissioners for the treaty ; 
and then fixed a paper of their own upon the mar- 
ket-cross, and marched off and dispersed very 
peaccably.t These performances'’ were in them- 
selves sufficiently alarming ; but “ the busy party,” 
who were running throughout the country to agi- 
tate and disturb the minds of the peojjlc, centu|)led 
their importance, and added numerous little fictions 
to facts. It was reported, for example, that there 
were 6000 men in arms at Dumfries, and tlial, 
though only 2000 horse had entered the town to 
bum the articles of the Union, 4000 or even .“iOOO 
foot stood ready on the neighbouring hills to inarch 
with the horse — that the Cameronians were np to 
a man, and that all the West was in arms, there 
being at least 12,000 determined Scots ready to 
move to Edinburgh, to disperse the parliainentund 
sacrifice the treaters as betrayers of their (iour»try 
and sellers of her liberty and sovereignty. But in 
reality, though every effort had been employed to 
exasperate these people in the West, and though 
they were heartily against the Union, “when they 
came to see a little into the hands that wereatAvork 
against it,” and with whom they must join if they 
would try the fortunes of a campaign against thl^ 
treaty, even the hottest among them came to them- 
selves and behaved with great calmness and dis- 
cretion. Fortunately for the government Mr. J ohn 
Hepburn, their chief jireachcr and leader, loved 
peace, and hated the Jacobites more than he hated 
the English ; and he declared that, though he had 
apprehensions that the Union would be prejudicial 
to Scotland, though he did not like the articles, 
and thought the treaters had not done their duty 
as patriots, still he would never attempt to disturb 
the government by an appeal to arms, and, much 
Ites, would he adhere to or encourage the designs 

• Sfcotid ViuiUcalion of thn rimrch of .^otlnnd. 

+ “ When tlu! report ciinieto Edinburgh of thin tumult, tlu* con 
rem of thosK who wished well to that country was verj- Kreat. ituil 
wisi* men benan to pivc the dcsitm of the treaty for lost ; they knew 
the unhupuy Umiper of those honest people, for such, howewr. I 
iniist call them, because I believe their intention is rclittioiis ami 
honest, thotufli they may bo misbikcn. and, no doubt, are mistaken, 
in tlicir principles about (jovenunent and obedience; Imt, «s they 
knew. I say. the temper of these fhoplc, how tenwious of their ow u 
sentiments, and how precimtant in theirprosecution, it bred no small 
concern in the minds of all people who were inclined to peace ; cou- 
cludin;;, that the party who op^sedthe Union ftom worse principles 
had gaineil their point, viz. to employ the hands of rrutesUnts, one 
aKuinst another, m this dispute, and (make the houest-mennii^r >)ul 
warm people the tools to nun both themselves and their country.”— 
Defoe. , ^ 
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of the Jaeobite French party whom lie utterly iih- [ 
horred. The government continued in the ways 
of moderation, carefully abstaining from my vigor- 
ous measures,— as they are called, though they 
generally spring from weakness and fear. A war- 
rant was issued against the printer of the paper 
stuck up at Dumfries, but the man absconded ; no 
pains were taken to pursue him, and all the other 
rioters were overlooked. Meanwhile the last of 
tlic Scottish parliaments continued its deliberations 
on the treaty. The first article, namely, whether 
there should be a union with England in the sense 
of the present treaty or not — ^that is, whether there 
should be an incorporate union of the two nations 
into one kingdom, to have but one name, head, sig- 
nature, constitution and jiarliament, yea or no, was 
carried in the affirmative * on the 4 th of Novem- 
ber, the birthday of the late King William and the 
anniversary of his arrival at Torbay. “It was on 
this happy day that the first article of the Union 
was passed, after infinite struggles, clamour, rail- 
ing, and tumult of a party, who, however they 
endeavoured to engage the honest, scrupulous part 
of the people with them, yet gave this evident dis- 
covery of the principles of their own actings, in 
that there was an entire conjunction of the Jaco- 
bite, the prelatic, and the popish interest ; and the 
very discovery ofthis opened the eyes of a great 
many people, who, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
had joined in the general opjjosition to the Union : 
but when they saw the tendency of things, and 
whither it all led ; when they saw the society they 
were going to embark with ; when they saw the 
enemies of the Protestant settlement all engaged, 
and those very people who had filled the land with 
the groans of oppression and the cries of blood, 
coming to join hands with them against a union 
with England — ^then the best, the most thinking 
and most judicious of the people began first to 
stop and consider, and aftenvards wholly to with- 
draw from the party; and the clamour of the people, 
us if come to a crisis, began not to be so universal, 
but to abate ; and the more it did so, tlie more the 
secret party, who lay at the bottom of all the rest, 
began to appear and distinguish themselves. t” The 
design of these opponents now was to load the 
treaty with a multitude of amendments, which 
w ould be sure to create delay, while it was proftaft/c, 
at least, that some of them might provoke the par- 
liament of England to break oft' the treaty altoge- 
ther. Every article, every clause was disputed 
word by word, and every i)088ible objection wta 
started. The matters of taxes, excises, customs, 
&c., seemed to give the party a hold on the popular 
feeling ; and they rejjreaented that Scotland was 
too poor to pay taxes like England — ^hcr trade too 

• The Duke of Atholl, however, gave in'a protest that an incorpo- 
rating union with England and tlb reprewntiiiion of both nations by 
one and the Bamc parliament were contrary to the lionour, intm-st, 
fundamental laws and constitution of Scotland, the birthright of the 
pcere, Oic rights and privilegca of tlu* iNtnnis and hurgliN, Kcc., and 
thUproteitt was signed by Uie Duke of Ilumilton, the Mnrnuew of 
Annandule, the Earl of Errol, the Earl of Strathmore, Lord Julayth, 
Lord llhuityrc, Lord Ealmcriuo, and others. 

t Defoe. ». 


unprofitable to support English excises and cus- 
loms. Yet some of the amendments proposed, and 
which were not all carried, were proper and judi- 
cious ; nor can all the Scottish orators that sug- 
gested them and cavilled at the treaty be set down 
as Jacobites or selfish intriguers, or unwise enthu- 
siasts about nationality — though assuredly this last- 
named noble passion was prominent in the decla- 
mations of the best of them. Fletcher of Saltoun, 
who detested the name of the Stuarts, and who en- 
tertained such high notions of liberty that he would 
have probably preferred a republic to any other 
form of government, made a bitter sjicech “ after thi^ 
manner of the ancients,” and affirmed that Scotland 
had been betrayed by her commissioners. They 
called upon him for an explanation. “ I can find 
no other word,” said h’letchcr, “ to express my 
ideas of their conduct. It is a harsh one, indeed, 
but it is true; and if the House think me guilty ol‘ 
any olfence in using it, I am willing to submit to 
their censure. No one rose to propose a vote ol 
censure.” But the oration that was most julmired 
and the longest remembered in Scotland was deli- 
vered by Lord Bclhaven, whose iiolitical honesty 
was much more questionable than that of Fletcher 
of Saltoun. After a classical peroration and a 
pedantic allusion to the ancient independence of 
the Scots, his Lordship continued : “ We are the 
successors of those who founded our monarchy, 
framed our laws, and who, during the space of 
2000 years, have handed them down to us w-ith tlie 
hazard of their lives and fortunes. Shall we not then 
zealously plead for those rights which our renowned 
progenitors so dearly purchased ? Shall we hohl 
our jieacc w'hen our country is in danger 'i* God 
forbid ! — England is a great and glorious nation. 
Her armies are numerous, powerful, and victo- 
rious ; her trophies splendid and memorable ; she 
disposes of the fate of kingdoms ; her navy is the 
terror of Europe ; her trade and commerce encircle 
the globe; and her capital is the emporium of the 
universe. But we are a jioor and obscure people, 
in a remote corner of tlie wwld, without name, 
without alliances, without treasures. What hin- 
ders us then to lay aside our divisions, to unite cor- 
dially and heartily, W'hen that liberty, which is 
alone our boast, when our all, our very existence 
as a nation, is at stake ? The enemy is at our gates. 
Soon will he subvert this ancient and royal throne, 
and seize these regalia, tlie sacred symbols of our 
liberty and independence. Where are our peers 
and our chieftains? Where are the Hamiltons, thp 
Douglases, the Homes, the Murrays, the Gordons, and 
the Kers? Will posterity believe that such names 
yet existed when the nation was reduced to this last 
extremity of degradation, and that they were not 
eager in such a cause to devote themselves for their 
country, and die in the bed of honour? For the 
love of God let us, Scotsmen, unite among our- 
selves! God blesses the peace-makers. Wc want 
not the things necessary to make a nation happy. 
All depends upon management : concordia res par- 
vat crescunt. I fear not these articles, though 
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tliey Mere ten limes M’orse tlian tliey arc, if we 
could once cordially forgive one another, and, ac- 
cording to our proverb, ‘ let bygones be bygones 
and fair play to come.’ Fir my part, I heartily 
forgive every man, and I do n )st humbly propose 
that his grace my lord commissioner may appoint 
an Agape, — may order a love-feast for this honour- 
able House, that we may lay aside all self designs, 
and, after our fast and humiliation, have a day of 
rejoicing and thankfulness — cat our meat with 
gladness, and our bread with a merry heart ; then 
shall we sit each man under his own fig-tree, and 
the voice of the turtle shall be heard in our land.” 
The Earl of Marchmont rose up and said, he had 
heard a long speech, and a very terrible one, but 
he was of opinion it required a short answer, which 
he would give in these M’ords : — “ Behold I 
dreamed, but lo ! M’hen I awoke, I found it was 
a dream.” Mr. Seton of Pitmedden, one of the 
commissioners, had already explained the advan- 
tages of the treaty, and the anomalous position in 
which Scotland would stand without it. He nniin- 
tained, without any oratory but in the plain lan- 
guage of common sense, that the union of the two 
crowns, without the international union, must be 
fatal to the weaker and poorer country — that every 
monarch liaving two or more kingdoms must pre- 
fer the counsel and interest of the stronger, and 
that the greater the disparity of power and riches, 
the greater would* be the influence of England — 
that the parliament of Scotland could not be vested 
witli the power of making peace and war, of re- 
warding and punishing, of exercising the veto ; and 
that even if she were vested with these faculties 
they could be of no use to her in op])osition to 
Kngland, and to the will of a very large portion of 
the Scots* themselves. “ My humble opinion,”- 
said he, “ is, that we cannot reap any benefit from 
these conditions of government, without the 
assistance of England ; and the ])eople of England 
will never be convinced to promote the interest of 
Scotland till both kingdoms arc incorporated into 
one.” Seton further showed that Scotland was 
behind all other nations of Euro])e, “ with respect 
lo the efl’cets of an extended trade and that, be- 
ing poor and without force to protect her com- 
merce, she could rcaj) no great advantages from it, 
till ^le partook of the trade and protection of some 
])owcrful neighbour nation, that could, and would, 
communicate both : and after showing that Scotland 
could only seek such alliance with Holland, Eng- 
land, or France, other countries being so remote and 
jwor that their friendships could be of little use to 
them, he said — “ With Holland we can have no 
advantageous alliance ; with the English wc can 
expect no profitable friendship if we continue sepa- 
rate from them, for they will be jealous of us ; and 
from France few advantages can be reaped till the 
old offensive and defensive league be revived bc- 
Iwixf France and Scotland, which would give um- 
brage to the English, and occasion a war between 

them and us From all these considerations 

I can see that this nation, by an entire separation 


from England, cannot extend its trade, so as to 
raise its power in proportion lo other trallicking 
nations in Europe; but that hereby we may be in 
danger of returning to that Gothic constitution of go- 
vernment wherein our forefathers were, which M as 
frequently attended with feuds, murders, depre- 
dations and rebellions. I am sorry tliat, in place 
of things, wc amuse ourselves with words. For 
my part, I comprehend no durable union .betwixt 
Scotland and England, but that expressed in this 
article, by one kingdom, that is to say, one people, 
one civil government, one interest.” And then he 
exposed the impracticability of a federal union be- 
tween two nations accustomed to a monarchical 
government — between a very poor nation and a 
very rich one ; insisting tliat if such a federal com- 
pact could be made Scotland could have no security 
for its observance ; and that the English would not, 
and in prudence ought not to, communicate their 
trade and protection unless upon the condition of 
an actual incorporation of the two states. He 
quoted examples from history of the weak and un- 
binding nature of the federal compact and of the 
firmer bonds of an incorporating union. “ Two 
or more distinct kingdoms or states,” said ho, “by 
incorporating into one kingdom, have continued 
under the same sovereign, enjoying equally the pro- 
tection of his government, and every ))urt of the 
body politic, though never so far removed from 
the seat of government, has flourished in weulih, 
in proportion to the value of its natural pro«luctions 
or the industry of its inhabitants .... France 
was formerly divided into twelve states, w Inch arc 
now incorporated into the one kingdom of France: 
England was formerly divided into seven king- 
doms, which are now incorjiorated into the one 
kingdom of England : Scotland itself was formerly 
divided into two kingdoms, which at present arc 
incorporated into the one kingdom of Scotland.” 

The Duke of Hamilton, w ho had protested against 
the primary article, against tlie vote that sufficient 
security mus given to the kirk, and against the dc- 
tennination to go on M ith the treaty without ad- 
journments or delays, was at the very moment 
actively engaged in a correspondence with the 
coiut of St. Germain and the Jacobite agents. Of 
a sudden, how ever, the heat of his oj)position seemed 
to cool ; and few' or none at that day knew or sus- 
pected the reason of his change of conduct. “ At 
that critical juncture,” says his grandson, “ the 
Duke of Hamilton received a letter from Jjord 
Middleton, Secretary of State to the court of St. 
Germain, wherein, idler acquainting him with the 
recent engagements which his master had just 
taken with the queen’s (Anne’s) ministers, in order 
to procure a peace with the French king, to whom 
he stood so much indebted, he proceeds with telling 
him that ‘ he beseeched his Grace, in the behalf of 
his master, to forbear givin^g any further opiiosition 
to the Union, as he (the Pretender) had extremely at 
heart to give to his sister this proof of his ready 
compliance with her wishes ; not doubting but he 
would one day have it in his power to ^restore to 
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Scotlatid its ancient weiglit and independence.* ** 
Middleton recomniendcd Hamilton to kecj) the 
business “ a profound secret,” as he must be sen- 
sible that a discovery might materially jjrejudice 
their interests both in Scotland and in England. 
According to his somenhat partial descendant, 
Hamilton was thunderstruck at this unexpected 
request, wounded to the quick at not having had 
some previous notice of the secret negotiations, and 
reduced by anxiety of mind to the brink of the 
grave, and to a condition in which he w'as unable 
to exert himself.* It is said that the commission- 
ers for the treaty were furtlier assisted at this time 
by the remittance from England of 20,000/., which 
was distributed so judiciously among the patriot 
that the voice of opposition became Jis soft as that 
of the turtle-dove which Bclhaven had dreamed 
about. It appears also that most liberal promises 
were made of places and honour.^ and court distinc- 
tions, and of remuneration to those who had lost 
the most in the wild Darien scheme. Whatever 
■were the influences exercised directly or indirectly 
— ^we do not pretend to have indicated or alluded 
to one-lialf of them — the Treaty of Union was ap- 
proved of by a majority of 110; and on the 25th 
of March in the following year (1107) the last of 
the parliaments of Sc(»tland rose never to meet 
again. The chief luovisions of the Union thus 
Anally effected were : — 1 . Tlial the two kingdoms 
should upon the 1st day of May next ensuing, and for 
ever after, be united into one kingdom by the name 
of Great Britain. 2. That the succession to the mo- 
narchy of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
after her most sacred majesty, in dcfa\ilt of issue of 
her body should be and continue in the most ex- 
cellent Princess Sojdiia, Electress and Duehess 
dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body 
being Protestants. 3. That the, United Kingdom 
of Great Britfiin should be rcjjrcscntcd by one. and 
the same parliament, to be styled the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 4. That all the subjects of the 
United Kingdom should, from and after the Union, 
have ftill freedom and intercourse, of trade and 
navigation, to and fi-om any ])ort or ])lacc within 
the United Kingdom, and tlic dominions and plan- 
tations thereunto belonging ; and that there should 
be a communication of all other rights, ])rivileges, 
and advantages, which did or might belong to the 
,, subjects of either kingdom, except where it was 
otherwise expressly agreed in the articles, 5. That 
all ships or vessels belonging to the subjects of 
Scotland, though foreign built, should be deemed 
and passed as ships of Great Britain, &c. 6. That 
all parts of the United Kingdom should have the 
same commercial allowances, encouragements, and 
drawbacks, and be under the same prohibitions, 
restrictions, and regulations of trade, and liable to 
the same customs and duties on import and export^ 
as were settled in England at the time of the 
Union ; and that no Scots cattle carried into Eng- 

• Transartions (lurins the r<«lgw of Qnocn Anne, from the Union 
to the Death of that Princess. Hy Charles Hamilton, Ewi. tao. 

Kdiub. 1790.^; jiH. 41, &c. ^ 
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land should be liable to any other duties than those 
to which the cattle of England were liable ; and 
that, as by the laws of England there were rewards 
granted upon the exportation of certain kinds of 
grain, wWein oats grinded or ungrinded were 
not mentioned, imd as Scotland produced oats, 
whenever oats should be sold at 15f. per quarter, 
or under, there should be ])aid 2s. 6d. for every 
quarter of oatmeal exported, &c. And, as the im- 
portation of jirovision and victual into Scotland 
would prove a discouragement to tillage, tlic pro- 
hibition in force by the law of Scotlaml against all 
imiiortation of victual from Ireland or any other 
])hice should remain as it was, until the parliament 
of Great Britain should ])rovide more cflcctual 
waj's for discouraging such importation. 7. That 
all parts of the United Kingdom should be liable 
to the same excise ujwm all exciseable liquors, with 
the exce])ti()n of beer or ale, where favour was 
shown to the Scots. 8. This very long article 
settled the duty upon salt, salted meats, salted fish, 
&c., and provided a i)remiuiu for the encourage- 
ment of the herring-fishery, &c. Ih Whenever the 
sum (»f 1,997,763/. 8.y. 4id. should be enailed by the 
parliament of Great Britain in England as a land- 
tax, that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland 
should be charged by the same act with the sum of 
48,(M)0/., and no more, free of idl charge.^, as its 
quota to such land-tax; and so proportionally for 
any greater or lesser sum raised in England by a lax 
on land. Articles 10, 1 1 , 12, 1 3, and 14 prescribed 
very nicely the ndes as to other taxes to l)e paid by 
Scotland. The 15th provided that, as the subjects 
of Scotland would be liable to several customs and 
excises })ayable in England and ap])lieable towards 
pavment of the national debtof Ihigland contraded 
before the Union, Scothmd should have Jin equiva- 
lent for what she shmdd be charged with towards 
]myinent of the said national debt of England, and 
that the sum of 398,085/. 10s., voted by the ])ar- 
liament of England for the use of Scotland should 
be employed in making good whatever losses pri- 
vate persons might sustain by the reducing the coin 
of Scotland to the same standard and value as the 
coin of England, and in covering the losses sus- 
tained by the African and Indian Conqiany of 
Scotland, which, upon such reimbursement, should 
cease to trade and to exist as a comjiany. [It ivas 
from this money that poor Paterson expected, but 
in vain, to have his own losses made good.] All 
the public debts of the kingdom of Scotland were 
also to be paid; and 2000/. per annum for thp 
sjiace of seven years applied towards encouraging 
the manufacture of coarse w'ool in Scotland, and 
after the lapse of the seven years in promoting the 
fisheries and other improvements in Scotland. The 
16th article enacted that the coin should be of the 
same value throughout the United Kingdom, and 
that a mint should be continued in Scotland under 
the same regulations as that in England, but witli its 
own officers. The 1 7th was, tliat the same weights 
and measures should boused tliroughout tlie United 
Kingdom as were then established in England. 
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The 18th provided that the laws concerning trade, 
customs, and excise should be the same in both 
kingdoms ; but that all other laws in use within the 
kingdom of Scotland should remain jn the same 
force as before, but alterable by the parliament of 
Great Britain ; with this difference l)et\vixt the laws 
concerning public right, policy, and civil govern- 
ment, and those which concenied private right, tliat 
the former might be made the same tliroughout 
the whole United Kingdom, but that the latter 
should be subject to no iteration cxcc])t for evident 
utility of the subjects within Scotland. By the 
1 9th it was enacted that the Court of Session 
should remain in all time coming within Scotland, 
as now constituted by Uic laws of that kingdom, 
and witli the same authority and privileges as 
before the Union, subjected nevertheless to such 
regulations, for the better administration t»f justice, 
as sliouldbc made by the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain ; that the Court of Justiciary should also re- 
main the same, W'ith the same authority and privi- 
leges as before the Union ; that, though all admi- 
ralty jurisdiction should be under the Uml High 
Admiral, or commissioners for the admiralty, of 
Great Britain, yet the Court of Admiralty csta- 
blislual in Scotland should be continued, sub- 
ject however to future regulations and alterations 
by the parliament of Great Britain; and that the 
heritable rights of admiralty and vice-admiralties 
in Scotland slaaild be reserved to the respective 
families as rights of pro])erty, subject, nevertheless, 
to such future regidations as should be thought 
proiier to be made by the ])arliamcnl of Great 
Britain; and that all inferior courts m Scotland 
should remain subordinate, as they then were, to 
the supreme courts of justice in the (•(aintry, and 
that no Scotch causes should be cognizable by the 
(]ourt of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, or any other 
( lourt in Westminster Hall ; that such courts should 
have no jiow'cr whatever hi review or alter the acts 
or sentences of the judicatures within Scotland, or 
to stop the execution of the same ; that there should 
be a Court of Exchcrpicr in Scotland Avholly inde- 
pendent of the English court; and, finally, that 
licr majesty and her successors continue a 

privy council in Scotland, for ])rescrving the public 
])eacc and order, until the iiarliament of Great 
Britain should think Jit to alter or establish some 
other effectual method for that end. 20, That all 
hereditary offices, superiorities, jurisdictions, offices 
for life, &c., should be reserved as rights of pro- 
perty, and enjoyed as they then were by the laws of 
Scotland. 21. That the rights 'and privileges of 
the royal burghs of Scotland should remain entire. 
22. That, by virtue of this treaty, of the peers of 
Scotland at the time of the Union sixteen should 
be the number to sit and vote in the House of 
Ijords, forty-jive the number of the represen- 
tatives for Seotland to sit in the House of Commons. 
Thdilthe sixteen peers should be elected out of and 
by their own body, tind that, of the forty-five repre- 
sentatives of the Commons, two-thirds should be 
chosen by the counties, and one-tliird by the burghs 
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of Scotland. 23, That tlic sixteen peers of Scotland 
elected to sit in the House of Lords should have 
all the privileges of parliament in common with 
the English peers ; and that all peers of Scotland 
whatsoever, whether elected to sit in parliament or 
not, should have rank and precedency next and 
immediately after the peers of the like orders and 
degrees in England at the time of the Union, and 
betbre all peers of Great Britain, of the like orders 
and degrees, who might be created after the Union ; 
and shoidd be tried as ])e,cr8 of Great Britain, and 
should enjoy all privileges of peers, except the right 
and priviiege of voting in tlu; House of Jjords, &c. 
24. That there should be one great seal for the 
United Kingdom for sealing of writs to elect and 
summon the parliament, lur sealing all treaties 
with foreign princes and stales, and all public acts, 
instruments, and orders of slate, w hich concerned 
the whole United Kingdom, but that Scotland should 
have a seal of its own, to be made use of in all 
things relating to private rights or grants within 
that kingdom ; that the crown, sceptre, and sword 
of state, the records of parliament, and all other 
records, rolls, and registers whatsoever, should 
continue b) be kept as they were in Scotland, there 
to remain in all time coming, notwithstanding the 
union of the kingdoms. And then fidlow, with 
more brevity than might be ex])ected, the ])rovision8 
made for the rival churches of the, two countries. 
It wjis declared that her majesty, with the advice 
and consent of her parliament, ratified, apj>rovcd, 
and for ever confirmed tlie fifth act of the first 
Scottish parliament of William and Mary, entitled 
“ Att Act ratifying tlic Confession of Faith, and set- 
tling Presbyterian Churcli Government,” with all 
other acts of the Scottish parliament relating 
thereto, and the claim of right winch the Scots set 
forth at the Revolution. Tlie kirk was to enjoy 
its “ form and ])urity of worshij) prc.scnlly iji use,” 
its Presbyterian government and discijdinc, that is 
to say, by kirk sessions, presbyteries, luovincial 
synods, and general asscjublies ; and for the greater 
security the Universities and Colleges of St. An- 
drew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh were 
to remain us they were, no pr(»fcs8ors, principals, 
regents, masters, or others l)eing to bear office in 
any of them without owning and acknowledging 
die civil government, subseril)ing the confession of 
faith, and conforming to the presbyterian worship. 
And her majesty further declared tliat no oaths 
that were not already provided by Scottish parlia- 
ments, or that w ere against their conscience, should 
be exacted from any of die ministers, jirofessors, 
&c. The Kirk was thus to remain exactly as it 
was in Scotland, but so also w'as the ChurcJi of 
England in England, and it was declared that the 
parliament of England might provide for the better 
security of their church in their own country as 
they should think expedient. 

A.D. n07. The English parliament, which had 
assembled on the 3rd of December, was informed 
by the queen on the 28th of January, that the 
Articles of ynion had been adopteilj^ by act of 
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parliament in Scotland, “ witli some alterations 
and additions and tliat the treaty iw ajgeed upon 
hy the commissioners of both kingdoms should be 
lai d before them. “ It being agreed by this treaty,” 
continued her majesty, “ that Scotland is’ to have an 
equivalent for what she is obliged to contribute 
towards paying the debts of England, I must re- 
commend to you that, in case you agree to the 
treaty, you wdll take care to provide for the payment 
of the cfpiivalcnt to Scotland accordingly.” * This 
mention of money to be paid back to Scotland 
clouded the countenances of many of the English 
Commons ; and when the treaty came under dis- 
cussion other financial reasons were laid hold of, 
and joined with religious intolerance and with old 
but insane jealousies to obstruct nr defeat the great 
political measure of that age. Some of the Com- 
mons said that they were absolutely against an in- 
corporating union, because it was like marrying 
a w'oman against her consent — ^that this treaty had 
been carried in Scotland by corruption and bribery, 
fraud and open violence; and that the Scottish 
parliament, by giving up their separate and inde- 
pendent constitution, had basely betrayed their 
native country. The zealots of the high church 
faction pointed out wdiat they called the irrecon- 
cilcable contradictions in the Union, by which, 
among other things, the queen was obliged by oath 
to maintain the Church of England, and bound 
likewise by oath to maintiiin and defend the Kirk 
of Scotland, in one and the same united kingdom. 
They represented that the Church of England looked 
upon its establishment us Jure divino,^ and the 
Scots pretended their kirk wjis jure divino t(M) ; 
that tw'o nations that clashed in so essential a point 
could scarcely unite ; and that, at the least, on such 
a critical point, involving the religion by law esta- 
blished, the convocation of the English clergy 
ought to be consulted. The AVhigs and tlic low- 
church party replied to this that they could not 
consider either church to ht jure divinoy any farther 
than that they had been established by God’s per- 
mission ; and that they thought it derogatory to 
the rights of the Commons of England to consult 
an inferior assembly, like the convocation, which 
had no share whatever in the legislature. Beaten, 
not by these arguments, but by the visible ami 
viist majority against them, the Tories and high 
church men left the House, and scarcely re-appeared 
till all the articles were passed there. But, in the 
mean time, a bill was brought into the House of 
Tjords for the security of the Church;|of England. 
Jjord Haversham made a flaming speech on the 
occasion, her majesty, it is sqid, being presentf 

• Ann<! giiid furtliiT, "You hiivc now nti opportunity iu’fore you of 
pultin); the last hniicl to ii happy uiiioji of the two kiniploniB; which, 
I hope, will be a lustinj; lilesunf; to tlu- whole Mlniid ; a (frent addi- 
tion to iU wenlth iind power, and n llrrn security to the Proteetaut 
religion. The iidvantiigeii which will ucenie to lui all from « union 
lire BO np])nrent, tlint I will add no more, but thot I shall look utjOu 
it a« (I particulnrliuppiuess if this [{reiit work, which linBlM-cn so often 
attempted without sucecss.cun lie briiujjliltoperfcctiou in ravrehni.” 

+ If this wns the ••use. n() doubt, the thejhvtmrite wns with 'her, nnd 
1)0tli iier majesty and the Duchcus of Marlborouith must Iwve been 
ineonBed at some parts of llavereham'B b])ooc 1 i. llis lordship uaid. 
" that tlic artielcs of this treaty came to their lordships with the 
grcateBt countenance of authority; hut, notwitligtaudini; authority 


He was for a federal union, and nothing more ; — 
he held that it would be impossible, and, if possible, 
improper, to unite two nations which had diflferent 
forms of w’orship and different church governments. 
“A union,” he said, “ made up of such jarring 
and incongruous materials, would require a stand- 
ing army to keep it from falling asunder. He 
observed that above a hundred Scottish peers, ami 
as many commoners, that bad sat in the Scottish 
parliament, would be excluded from the British 
parliament, and so have no seats at all, although 
these gentlemen had as little thought of being ex- 
cluded as the English lords did of being deprived 
of their hereditary rights. He insisted that the 
English bishops could never agree to that part of 
the treaty which guaranteed the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland — that this would be giving up all they 
had been contending for so many years, and ex- 
posing the Anglican church to shame and ruin. 
But the Commons made amendments, and laughed 
some of the clauses of the bill out of doors ; ami 
all that coulil he carried there was a very short and 
simple provision for maintaining “ for ever ” the 
Church of England, its doctrine iind goverinncnl, 
within the kingdoms of linglaml and Ireland ; ami 
in the same hill it was declared that the act and 
the articles for establishing Presbytery in Scotland 
were ratified, approved, and confirmed. In the 
liords, several protests uere entered against the 
hill for ratifying the Union. The lords Haversham, 
Granville, Stowcll, North, Rochester, Howard, 
Leigh, and Guilford, all protested against the low 
rate of tlie land-tax cliargcd in Scotland, complain- 
ing, with some reason, that the 48,000/. wns fixed 
ami not to be increascil in time to come, without 
any reference to the imjirovement of the trade ami 
resources of that kingdom, and consequently of the 
land, that were likely to result from the Union. 
Rochester, North, Guilford, and Leigh, ])rotestcd 
against the 15th article, which provided the equi- 
valent to the kingdom of Scotland, &c. ; and those 
four lords, with the Duke of Buckingham, pro- 
tested also against the 22ml article; reasoning 
here in a very diflerent way from Jiord Haver- 
sham : “ \Vc humbly conceive,” said they, " that 
the numher of sixteen pcc’-s for Scotland is too 
great a proportion to be added to the jieers of 
England, who very wely consist of more than a 
hundred attending lords in any one session ; and 
for that reaeon we humbly apprehend such a num- 
ber as sixteen may have a very great sway in the 
resolutions of this House, of which the consequence, 
cannot he foreseen. In the second place, we con- 
ceive the lords of Scotland who are to sit in this 
House, being not qualified as the peers of England 
arc, must suffer a diminution of their dignity to 
sit here on so different a foundation, their right of 
sitting here depending entirely on an election ; and 

ln‘ ihi’ fitron«i*st mnlivp to inrlinp tlu* will, it wa» (■(•rtainly tho 
wcuketrt. ill the vrorhl to uoiiNiiipc thu uiidfrBtandiiii'. Thin wlU nn 
awumpnt, iuduod, mad« use of by Ibe chureli of Homo for their 
Buperiititinus worshij), where there wore ten Ave Marias to one I’ater- 
noster; whicii he thriii^dit just as rcaiouablc as if ten times tlie appfi- 
ration and addrinss slioiild be made to a she-favourite as to the person 
of the sowreign ; which was a kind of state idolatry.” 
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that from time to time, during the continuance of 
one i)arliument only : and at the same time we are 
of opinion, that the peers of England, who sit here 
by creation from tlie crowm, and have a right of 
so doing in themselves or their heirs for ever, may 
find it an alteration in tlieir constitution to have 
lords added to tlieir number, to sit and vote with- 
out the same right to their seats as the peers of 
Ibiglaiid have.” Ijord North ])roposed a rider, 
declaring that nothing in the ratilicution of the 
Union should be construed to extend to an appro- 
bation or acknowledgment of the truth of the 
Presbyterian way of worship, or allowing the 
religion of the Church of Scotland to be, what they 
styled it, the true Protestant religion. This was 
supiiortcd by Nottingham, Buckingham, and 
seventeen other lords ; but against these there was 
a majority of 55. When the bill ratifying the 
Union was passed in the Uyiper House, Notting- 
ham and seven other peers entered another protest, 
without assigning any reason; and the Duke of 
Buckingham and five lords protested because, as 
they stated, they considered that the c.\cellent con- 
stitution of England^would be endangered by the 
alterations made by this Union, some of which 
were of such a nature as to show their inconvenience 
and danger so obviously, that they thought it proper 
and decent to avoid entering farther into the par- 
ticulars. On the 4th of March, when Anne gave 
the royal assent to the bill, she expressed her 
satisfaction in the warmest terms. She said, — “ I 
consider this Union as a matter of the greatest im- 
Jiortance to the wealth, strength, and safety of the 
whole island, and, at the same time, as a work of 
so much difficulty and nicety in its own nature, 
that till now all attempts which liave been made 
towards it, in the course of above a hundred years, 


have proved ineffectual ; and, therefore, I make no 
doubt but it will be remembered and spoke of 
hereafter, to the honour of those who have been 
instrumental in bringing it to such a haiijiy con- 
clusion. I desire and expect from all subjects of 
both nations that from henceforth they act Avith all 
respect and kindness to one another; that so it 
may a}}pear to all the world, they have hearts dis- 
posed to become one people. This will be a gi i-at 
pleasure to me, and will make us all quickly sen- 
sible of the good effects of this Union.” After 
congratulating them on “ the security of religion 
by so firm an establishment of the Protestant suc- 
cession throughout Great Britain,” she reminded 
the Commons that they ought to make effectual 
provision for the payment of the equivalent to 
Scotland within the time appointed ; and she then 
finished the sjieech with praising their past zeal 
and activity. On the 11th of March both Houses 
waited on her majesty with an address, congratu- 
lating her upon the conclusion of “ a work that, 
after so many fruitless endeavours, seemed designed 
by Providence to add new lustre to the glories of 
her majesty’s reign.” 

Before the great subject of the Union came under 
discussion this ])arliament had been engaged ujion 
the foreign wars and other matter. In the opening 
speech from the throne, the most was made of the 
battle of Raraillies, and of the glorious successes 
witli which our arms had been blessed ; and an 
assurance was held out that it would no longer be 
in the power of one prince at his pleasure to dis- 
turb the repose and endanger* the liberties of 
Europe. But not a word was said of the ntgo- 
tiations which had been carried on, or of the 
great sacrifices Louis had offered to make to ob- 
tain a peace. , On the contrary, the qi^cn spoke 
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of prolonging the war wi{h an increase of "vigour, 
whioh implied an increase pf expense, and of other 
sacrifices on the pert of EnglamL In fact, both 
* the (jueen,,or those who directed jier, and the par- 
liament now fancied that Freijce hersdf might be 
conquered, if not |)arcellpd out amemg the allies ; 
while Ijouis still' insisted on the pr^ervation of 
the Spanish ’^monarchv, though mutilated, to his 
grandson Philip.* The House of Lpr4^, in their 
address, congratulated her mtyesty on the events 
of this “ wonderful year,” eraecially that ever- 
memorable victory gained at Raipillies, under her 
wifie and yaliant general the Duke qf Marlborough,” 
— expressed their satisfaction on the declaration 
the ministers of her majesty and the States-General 
had made to the ministers of the rest of the allies, 
that UP negotiations for peace, should be entered 
upon bit in conjunction with all the members of 
the grand alliance ; tnisting that this exiunple 
would inspire the rest of the allies with a noble 
emulation of acting with tlie like vigour; — and they 
spoge again of securing the whole monarchy of 
Spain to King Charles, as the only condition and 
ground of a peace with France. Nor were the 
Commons, who presented their address the day 
after, a whit less warlike than their lordships. 
Both Houses passed a vote of thanks to the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had returned from the con- 
tinent a few weeks before, and who, on the 5tH of 
December, received the compliments of the fjords, 
delivered by the Lord Keeper. This was only a 
melude to. more important things. Outhc I6th 
their lordships, voted an address, begging that her 
majesty would permit them to bring in a bill to 
settle and continue the titles and honours of the Duke 
of Marlborough in his posterity, whether male or fe- 
male. [Marlborough had lost his only son the Mar- 
quess of Blandford.] Her majesty graciously rqdicd 
that she would have the duke’s titles and honours 
secured to his eldest daughter, and the heirs male 
of her body ; and then to all his other daughters 
successively, according to the priority of their birth, 
and the heirs male of their respective bodies ; and 
that she tliought it proper that the hono\ir and 
manor of Woodstock and the house of Blenheim 
should always go along with the titles. A bill was 
brought in accordingly; and so much dispatch 
was used, that in four days it was passed through 
both Houses, and received the royal a88ent.t Nor 

• I.ouis offuretl lor liiruBelf and Iiii groadsoti to tranifer to the 
arcltdiike (Kia|^' Cliarlt*!.) of Ute doimiona which comiiosed the 
Spanish niouarcliy ; to rclinquuh Naples. Sicily, the MilaiicHe, the 
Freridii of Tuscany, and .the small island in that oea belonging to 
Spaip.ta the archduke, to'hc for ever unitctl to the houwof Austria^ 
and to give .thcpniteiLPmlnccs a^fitnuig barrier, a line of fortiflcalion 
which should covqr thorn from fpture atUoks. The rejection of tliese 
terms has generally Iweu impuled to the ambition and avarice of the 
Duke of Marlborough, u>whaiirwarwiu in both sensei W much ntote 

C lltahlo thnft peace. Yet in spite of the positidn assumed by Lord 
iugbroke that this was the proper time to treat, and that the torms 
ofrcri>d were a suflicieut ground for a ^a'acc, wo nidy donbt whether 
Louis was sincere in his overtures, or whettier liis main object in 
making them was not to divide the confederacy and destroy its 
strength. The ofTcr to the house of Austria was rattior tempting; 
but before Louis offered these U'rms to the allies in general, he had 
attempted to seduce tlie Dutch into a separate treaty; and he 
continued this attempt even while he was negotiutiag with the 
confederacy. 

' t It was presented to her maieiity. together with the land-tax and 
malt-tax bila. In presenting these hills, the Speaker of the Com- 


did the bounty of the qiieen and parliament to ihc 
posterity of Marlborough end here ; for a pension 
of 5000/. a-year which Anne liad granted the duke 
during her fife out of the Post Office, was settled 
upon hims his widow, wd descendants, by act of 
parliament. 

, We have now related the principal proceedings of 
this session, which lasted from the 3rd of December, 
1706, to the 24th of April, 1707, and which was the 
last sitting of a separate English parliament, the next 
being the parliament of Great Britain, and includ- 
ing die Scottish members. But during this session, 
and before its commencement, tlie cabinet hail 
been partially remodelled, and rendered still moni 
a Whig cabinet. Somewhat against the inclination 
of Marlborough himself, who disliked or feared 
his own son-jn-law, and sorely against the inclin- 
ation of the queen, the Earl of Sunderland, tlu^ 
Im^and of lady Anne Churchill, was admitted 
into the government as one of the Secretarie.s 
of State, in lieu of Sir Charles Hedges ; and 
this, in spite of the daring intrigues and skilful 
manfeuvres of Mr. Secretary Harley, who Wiw 
now the only Tory of any note suffered to re- 
tain office. It was with extreme difficulty tliat 
the Duchess of Marlborough induced Anne to 
consent to employ her plain-speaking and alim)st 
republican son-in-law; and it appears tlial her 
grace would have failed, but for a fear entertained 
by the queen that the Whigs might not only fall 
upon Harley, but turn' tlieir majority against nii'u- 
sures which she had much at heart. After Hedges 
was dismissed a few otlier changes were made. 
Sir James Montague, brother of Lord Halifax, was 
appointed solicitor-general; and the three Tory 
Commissions of the Board of Trade — among whom 
was Matthew Pryf)r tlie poet — were removed to 
make room for three Whigs ; Sir George Rooke 
and the two or tliree Tories that still held seats in 
the Privy Council, tliough they seldom appeared, 
had their names erased ; and now Harley was left 
absolutely alone, apparently without support and 
without hope.* The way in which this adroit 
courtier rent the compact weh of this Whig govi^ru- 
ment will be alluded to hereafter ; hut t<i describe 
tlie manoeuvres at full length would occujiy hun- 
dreds of pages, and present a pitiable and disgust- 
ing picture of courts and of human nature — or of 

mnni said to hor MojvKty, " that, at his ;;racc hud obtaiuad tluMic- 
tary of Ituiiiillius Iwfori' the arndes were suiiposed to be in the flelil, 
so the Citminons hud ;;r.inted these supplius to her majesty Iwfore 
her enemies rould know tlie porliurocnt was sittiu;;.” 

• Tlie eliaracter of Hubert llurley isliius bit off by Macky, •' He 
is a Keutleman of a good family in Ileruairdsliiio, who hath taked a 
great deal of pains to understand the ronstltutlon of this country 
thoroughly. He was active for tlie llevolulion, but being nilsiwde^ 
stood at eouiti and in the Houkeof Commons. Ae tipenlu voted agatesf 
the ^int^lee ht had almys profmed, when he said the court did not 
gratify him so wall as he thowkl he deserved; and though some steps 
wire made towaids gaining liim.to K.lng William, yet be made no 
advance till that parliament was called which imjieached tlie Par- 
tition, to whieh he was chosen speaker, as he was to that whirli 
sucL-eeded. No man uudetslauds more Uie management of that chair 
to iho advantage of his party, nor knows better all the triehs of tiui 
House. He is skilled in most things, and very eloquent ; was bred 
a Presbyterian, yet. joins with the Church-party in everything; and 
they do nothing witliont him. He would make a good Chancellor 
or Master of the liolls: ho is a very usetlil man, and for that rgoHuti 
is well with the ministry. He never foils to have a clergyman of 
each sort at his table on Sunday; his family go generallv to thu 
meeting, He is of low stature, and slender, turned of forty,'* 
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tliat fraction of human nature which is modified or 
made up by a courtly life. 

Confident in the support of this Whig cabinet, 
which in all probability would never have had an 
existence but for the wonderful influence which 
his wife had over the queen, yet still fearing die 
independent and not very amiable temper of his 
son-in-law Smiderland, Marlborough went over to 
Flanders, and having looked to the army hastened 
to pay his respects to the “ Protestant succession ” 
in Hanover, whose advent to the tlirone of (jreat 
Britain was made surer than ever by the Union. 
At this moment the conquering Charles XII. of 
Sweden, who in his boyhood had been saved from 
ruin by our late King William, was encamped at 
Alt Ranstadt, only a few marches from the Hano- 
verian court. The extraordinary adiievements of 
the Swedish hero, who, with a small army, had 
defeated the Czar Peter, detlironed Augustus, King 
of Poland, and set up King Stanislaus in liis place, 
had for some time fixed die attention of Europe. 
He wtis now laying Saxony, the hereditary domi- 
nion of the elective King of Poland lie had de- 
throned, under contribution; and the emperor 
himself w'as standing in awe of his arms, and in an 
utter incapacity of understanding how to treat with 
so eccentric a sovereign. Jjouis XIV. saw more 
clearly the use that might be made of the Swede, 
and he sent to solicit an alliance with him. This 
design was penetrated by the allies; and Marl- 
borough now' went from Hanover to the camp in 
Sa.vony to defeat it. It is said that Charles had 
a great anxiety to see the renow’iied English 
general, and that he had refused to treat with any 
other jiersonage. They met on the 28th of April. 
As Charles could not or would not speak French, 
and as Marlborough knew' no Swedish, the conver- 
sation was carried on by means of interpreters. 
On the part of Marlborough it was sufficiently 
complimentary and high-flown. “ I present to 
your majesty,” said he, “ a letter, not from the 
chancery, but from the heart of the queen, my 
mistress, and w'ritten with her own hand. Had 
not her sex pjcyented it, she would have crossed 
the sea to see k psilice admired by the whole uni- 
verse. I am, in this particular more happy than 
the queen, d$d I wish I could serve some cam- 
paigns under so great a general as your majesty, 
that I might learn what I yet want to knoAV in the 
art of war.” Charles told him that the queen’s 
letter and his person w'erc both very acceptable to 
him ; that he had a great regard for her Britannic 
Majesty and for the interest of the grand alliance; 
that he had just cause to come into Saxony witlt 
his troops, and that it was his design to depart 
thence as soon as he obtained the satisfaction he 
demanded, but not sooneri “ However,” said he, 
in conclusion, “ I shall do nothing that can tend 
to the prejudice of the common cause or the Pro- 
testant religion, of which I shall always glory to 
be a zealous protector.” The king and the duke 
dined together, and were a^rwards closeted to- j 
gether for some hours, having each his interpreter j 

VOL. IV. 


with him. According to Marlborough Charles 
approved of the conduct of the allies, censured the 
domineering spirit of the' French, and said (this 
was the principle maintained by lilarlboirough and 
his Whig friends, who had rejected (he overtures 
for peace) that France, although humbled, was 
not yet brought low enough to listen to reason- 
able terms; and that there could be no lasting 
security to Europe till she w'as reduced to the con- 
dition she was in at the peace of Westphalia. On 
die whole the assurances of Charles were satisfac- 
to^ ; and, what was more, his visitor saw or ascer- 
tained, by less direct means, that the Swede was 
dunking more of Russia and of his rival Peter, 
than of anything else, and that he had no design 
upon that part of Europe where the allies were 
engaged. The Swedish courtiers, who followed 
their king, who spent all his money on his army, 
and who had a great contempt for all luxury and 
finery, were miserably poor. To secure an influ- 
ence among them, good round English pensions 
were oflered to Count Piper, Charles’s chief 
favourite, to Hermelion and Cicdcrliolm. It is 
said tliat Marlborough, in this, followed the advice 
oftbe Elector of Hanover; but this was precisely die 
kind of case where the hero of Blenheim would 
require the advice of no one — ^liis OM'n natural dis- 
position and large experience would be sure to 
suggest the course he took. It is said that Piper 
had some scniples, and that these were only over- 
come by his wife, after she had li8tenct|,tDthc per- 
suasive voice of Marlborough. It appears pretty 
certain, however, tlmt the three Swedes accepted 
die pension and took a-year’s advance in ready 
money. It was probably owing to these little cir- 
cumstances that Charles, who would permit no 
foreign minister to attend him in the the field, per- 
mitted Mr. Jefferys, an English diplomatist, to 
accompany his army in tlic character of a volun- 
teer. This Jefterys, of course, kept up a com- 
munication with Marlborough, informing him of 
everything that passed in the Swedish camp. 

On leaving Charles XII. the English general 
proceeded to visit the King of Prussia, who, at part- 
ing, /oroed on him a diamond ring valued at 100/. 
He then came hack through Hanover to the Jf ague, 
where his diplomacy was much applauded; by the 
States-Geiiernl, who had not been without their fekrs 
of a visitation from this new Lion of the North, as 
the ally of King Louis. Marlborough’s diplomacy 
indeed was this year much more remarkable 
than his military operations. The Duke of Ven- 
dome, acting on the defensive, marched 'and coun- 
termarched in the Netherlands through a variety 
of causes the allies were never able to attack liim ; 
and the campaign closed without a single battle. 
But blood enough was shed in other quarters. • By 
a strange and selfish treaty the emperor had con- 
sented to the undisturbed retreat of a considerable 
Frendi army shut up in the Milanese ; and these 
veteran troops the French king had sent to rein- 
force his grandson in Spain. On our side little 
was done to strengthen Charles, whose chance w'as 
• 2»d 
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tiow becoming every day less and less of nodding 
upon the Spanish throne.* According to an organ 
of the Tories it Avas no u ondcr how it came to pass 
that our forces in Sjjuin were not properly rein- 
forced : — “ It Avas not the intention of some mi- 
nisters tlmt they should ; for this w'ould infiillibly 
have brought a revolution in Spain, and put an end 
to the war; whereas they had then projected the 
conquest of France, and, had Sjjain been reduced, 
the parliament could never have been prevailed on 
to continue the war afterwards upon these romantic 
views. The Spanish war therefore was neglected, 
’tis presumed, as incompatible with the designs of 
tlie leading men in the administration.”! At the 
same time Charles and his Austrian generals and 
ministers continued to disagree with the English 
commanders, and the English to differ and quarrel 
with the Portuguese. Lord Peterborough, after 
visiting Italy and flying over more than half of 
Europe, Avitli great profit to his own geographical 
knoAvledge, but without any great success as a loan- 
negotiator, had returned to Spain, the scene of his 
short but most brilliant glory, to serve as a volun- 
teer. But, as he could no longer command, he took 
a pleasure in thwarting those who did ; in uttering 
witticisms at the expense of the Austrian claimant, 
and in saying that men were great fools to fight for 
two such blockheads as Charles and Philip. It 
had been resolved in the preceding winter that the 
allies should unite all their forces and march again 
to Madrid by the way of Aragon ; but Charles was 
deterred by the intelligence of llic great reinforce- 
ments that had joined or were to join Philip ; and 
he marched away Avith some detachments into Ca- 
talonia, in order to defend that iirovincc, which 
seemed really and steadily attached to his cause, 
against an attack which the French threatened from 
the side of Roussillon. He proposed tliat Lord 
Galway with the English and Dutch troops and 
the Marquis Das Minas with the Portuguese shmdd 
dispose their forces so as to cover the frontiers of 
Aragon and Valencia, remaining on the defensive 
till supplies should arrive from England, or from 
Italy, Avhere the war was at an end. But Galway 
and Das Minas would not follow this plan — ^^lerhaps 
they could not with safety to themselves adopt it: 
they were badly supplied in all respects ; and 
they Avere tempted, by die easy prey of some of the 
enemy’s magazines, to march to the frontiers of 
Castile. Then they turned and laid siege to the 
town of Villena, in Valencia. Before they made a 
breach they Avere Avarned of the approach, by forced 
marches, of the Duke of BerAvick, who still com- 
manded for Philip, A\ho, like his competitor 
Charles, had no taste for pitched battles. Galway 

• " Garth, Uii* best nnliued ingenious wild mun I over know, 
might be in the right, when he siiid, in some of his poems nt that 
time, 

' — An Austriiin prince alone, 

Is at to nod ujion a Sjanish tinrone-' 

+ '• I verily believe, one great tenson King Charles neglected so 
long to go to Madrid was in exiM'ctntion of receiving sneconrs from 
England, that miglit have minhlcd him to maintain liimsolf in that 
rnpital, and without which he (!Ould not but apprehend he should bo 
driven ftom thence again with disgroue, lij' the grout efforts the French 
king was making to support his rival King Fliilip," 
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and Das Minas raised the siege of Villena, and 
boldly advanced to meet Berwick. They met on 
the plain of Almanza, on Easter Monday, the 24th 
of April (n.s.), and one of the hardest fought bat- 
tles of tliis war Avas the consequence. The Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and Portuguese, commanded by Gal- 
way and Das Minas, were far inferior in number to 
the French and Spaniards ; they were deficient in 
cavalry, and what they had was not good ; but the 
English and Dutch infantry kept the battle unde- 
cided for six sanguinary hours. According to Ber- 
wick’s own account, his horse were repeatedly re- 
pulsed by those steady columns of foot — charge 
after charge was ineflectual, and, even when the 
French and Spaniards seemed victorious on both 
wings, their centre was cut through and broken, 
and the main body of their infantry completely 
beaten. But in the end victory remained with 
BerAvick ; Galway and Das Minas were both 
wounded, 5000 of their men were killed ; and, in 
the course of that and the folloAving day, nearly all 
the rest of their little army, to escape starvation, 
surrendered. The victory of Almanza was indeed 
complete. Without any force to oppose him, and 
with fresh reinforcements brought up by the Duke 
of Orleans, Berwick entered Valencia and took a 
number of towns, Avhile the Duke of Orleans went 
to lay siege to Saragossa, Avhich city, after a strange 
exhibition of suiierstition, surrendered to his royal 
highness Avithout firing a shot.* From Valencia 
Berwick advanced toAvards the Ebro, suffering 
greatly, like the enemy he had recently defeated, 
from Avant of provisions. Indeed such was the 
wretched state of Spain that there were few districts 
of tlie kingdom where an army of either party 
could subsist for any length of time ; and owing to 
the badness of the roads it was difficult and most 
tedious to collect provisions and bring them from 
other provinces. It was the 4th of June before 
Berwick crossed the Ebro at Caspe. Clouds of 
Spanish partisans and the wrecks of some English 
and Portuguese regiments had kept flying before 
him; and some of them noAv threw tliemselves 
into Ijcrida, a strong fortress before which the 
great Conde himself had bceuv-foiled. Berwick 
resolved to besiege Lerida, but he was badly sup- 
plied with artillery and ammunition, and had 
scarcely bread for his men to eat. From the mid- 
dle of June to the middle of August he was unable 
to undertake anything ; and on die 18th of August 

* " I miMt not omit a Hingnlar circumtitance. Count de la Puebla 
(who commandod In Saragossa for Charles), to endeavour to keep, 
the people in order as long as he could, and by that means to retard 
the I)nkc of Orleans’ march, made tlie inkabitonta of Saragossa be- 
lieve that the rciiorto which wero raised concerning a new army 
coming from Navarre were false; and even that ^enmp which 
appeared was not a real one ; that it was nothing moK than a plian- 
tom formeil by magic art ; upon which the clergy went in procession 
upon the romparto, and hrom thence, after a number of prayen, ex- 
orcised the pretended spectres that wero in sight. It is surprising 
that the people were credulous enough to g^ve in to such an Imagf- 
nation ; hut they were not undeceived till the next day, when the 
hussars of the Duke of Orleans’ army, after having briskly pur- 
sued a guard of cavalry of Count de la Ihichla’s as far os the gates of 
the city, cut olT several of their heads. They were then seized u ith 
fear, and the magistrates sent out os quick as possible to submit to 
his royal highness. 1 could never have believed this story, if I had 
not been assured of the truth of it at Saragossa, by all thcpiiucipal 
persons of tlie city ."—Memoir* of the iHtke ofBeneidi. 
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a cabinet courier from Paris brought him orders to 
repair in person with all possible speed into Pro- 
vence, to assist, with his good generalship, the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was marching to the relief of 
Toulon, besieged by the Duke of Savoy, who had 
again carried the war into the grand monarque*s 
own country. Berwick, travelling post, got to Tou- 
louse, and, on approaching Beziers, learned that 
the siege of Toulon ,was raised without his assist-' 
ance. Then, losing no time, he posted back to 
Spain, and joined the Duke of Orleans in the 
month of September, near Lerida. The French 
prince, notwithstanding all Uic exertions he had 
made to collect artillery and materials proper for a 
siege, was in want of almost everything — so bare 
and unfurnished was this great kingdom. He, 
however, would have opened the trenches imme- 
diately, if Berwick had not advised him to await 
the arrival of six battalions of infantry that were 
marching and starving through Castile. On the 
night between the 2nd and 3rd of October the 
trenches before Uie town of Lerida were opened, 
and not before; and if the inhabitants and the 
troops within that place and the castle had been 
only tolerably provided, tlie French must assuredly 
have sustained great loss and a final repulse, which 
would have ruined their affairs in all that part of 
Spain. But tliose within were still worse supplied 
than tliosc without ; and there was no concert be- 
tween the English officers in the castle and the 
Spanish officers in the town. The town was taken 
by storm, and subjected to all the horrors of war, on 
the 12tli of October ; and the castle w'as forced to 
capitulate on tlie 11th of November. While the 
siege w'as in progress, such were the sufferings of 
the French, almost the slightest effort would have 
sufficed to raise it; but, though a kind of an army 
assembled in the neighbourhood, under the ban- 
ners of Charles, to succour Lerida, tlicy never came 
in sight till the town was lost, and the castle reduced 
to extremities ; and then they wheeled about and 
fled after losing some forty or fifty men. The 
campaign ended on the side of the French witlithe 
capture of Morelia on the 17th of December, The 
Duke of Orleans, who had shown both activity and 
ability, returned to Paris: Berwick remained in 
Spain, as Philip could not consider himself safe 
without him. But early in the spring Berwick re- 
ceived secret orders from the French court to hasten 
immediately to Versailles, without taking leave of 
the King of Spain, or even giving him any pre- 
vious notice, lest Philip should be desirous of detain- 
ing him. Louis, in fact, seems to have set as high 
a value on this quasi-royal nephew of Marlborough 
08 his grandson Philip did, and to have felt that 
Berwick was necessary in France. The siege of 
Toulon has been mentioned, but it was of such im- 
portance as to call for further notice. The project 
had been concerted between the courts of St. 
Jantfs’s and Turin, between Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene ; and when the latter general, with 
the Duke of Savoy and an army of 30,000 men, 
crossed the Alps by the Col di Tende, Sir Cloudesley 


Shovel, 'with a combined fleet of English aurf 
Dutch, was oft’ the coast of Provence to co-operate. 
On the 10th of July Eugene reached the Var. Sir 
John Norris, a gallant seanjan, ascended that river 
with boats and gunboats, and landed his sailors, wlm 
carried some French entrenchments sword in hand, 
and cleared the ])as8age for the army of Savoy, which 
crossed on the 11th. Then the Duke of Savoy 
made a halt, which, with the slow marching after- 
wards, allowed time for the arrival of strong detach- 
ments from the army of Villars in Flanders. The 
French, in fact, were draw ing in troops from all 
parts; and they not only rc])aired the fortifications 
of Toulon, but covered that ini])ortnnt ])lacc by n 
fortified camp, in which they had forty liatUilions. 
Prince Eugene, it is said, upon observing the dis- 
position of the enemy, ami finding he must fight an 
army entrenched on the outw'orks, and on the rough 
and steep heights that surrounded Toulon, and that 
were furnished with a vast number of guns, ])ro- 
posed retreating forthwith ; btit the Duke of Savoy 
was positive in his opinion that an attempt ought 
to be made. Accordingly a gallant and a very 
successful attack was made upon an outwt)rk on 
the hill of St. Catherine, and upon two small forts 
near the beautiful harbour. But the loss, including 
the brave Prince of Saxe Gotha, was considerabh*, 
and Toulon not only remained as strong as ever, 
but was even made stronger, by the arrival of more 
and more detachments ; and on the 1 5th of August 
the French recovered the position of St. Catherine, 
and attacked the Savoyards in their camj). It was 
now universally agreed among the allies t«) give uj) 
the siege ; but, in retaliation for the ruin of his 
capital city of ^Turin, the Duke of Savoy gave direc- 
tions for bombarding Toulon l)oth by sea and land ; 
and he and Prince Eugene viewed from one of tin; 
heights “ the dreadful blaze, which was some con- 
solation ^to them under this disappointment.” 
The bombardment from the side of the sea was 
indeed terrible ; a great part of the city was ruined 
by it, the arsenal greatly injured, and the English 
and Dutch sailors destroyed two battci ics, and eight 
ships of the line which were lying in the harbour. 
This being done, the confederates, on the 25th of 
August, retired in the night, in much greater 
haste than they had advanced. On the Slst the 
army of Savoy repassed the Var, whence they con- 
tinued their retreat to the maritime Alps. As the 
detachments from the army of Villars, from the 
Rhine, and other quarters, were wanted in their 
old positions, there was no pursuit; and when 
Eugene got beyond the Alps he w-as in a condition 
to attack Suzu, an ancient town at the foot of the 
Alps, and one of the best defences to Turin on the 
side of France. The French garrison resisted for 
a fortnight, and then capitulated. If the Duke of 
Savoy had acted witli more promptness and vigour, 
and if the emperor had sent to this invasion in the 
south of France all the disposable troops he had 
in the north of Italy, Toulon might have been 
taken, and the great commercial city of Marseilles 
as well, and indeed the whole of France, as far as 

* 2 I) 2 
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the Rhone, might have been occupied in one short 
campaign. But again there were all kinds of 
jarring interests 'and jealousies, and the emperor 
had his eye upon the rich and fertile and unde- 
fended Spanish dominions at the southern extre- 
mity of the Italian peninsula. To him the enter- 
prise in the south of France was nothing more 
than an opportune diversion ; and, instead of send- 
ing tlie mass of his army of Italy across tlie Alps 
to Toulon, he threw it across the Apennines, 
to rush to the easy conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples. The Count Daun, the imperial general, 
with 5000 toot and .3000 horse, crossed the Nea- 
politan frontier without resistance, and advanced 
to the strongly fortified city of Caj)ua, which com- 
mands the passage of the rapid Volturno. But 
instead of opposing his progress, that importont 
fortress threw open its gates and welcomed the 
Austrian. The city of Aversa did the same, and 
the imperialists, in another pleasant morning’s 
march, entered the capital, amidst the joyful sliouts 
of the Nea])olitans, a people naturally fond of 
change, but who, on this occasion, w ere exa8])erated 
against the Spanish viceroy of King Philip, on 
account of the enormous ttixes lie had laid upon 
them to support tlic war in Spain, and also on ac- 
count of his arbitrary levies of men, and seizure of 
all the Neapolitan ships that were sent into .Spain. 
The peojile cast down the statue of King Philip, 
which had been erected a few weeks before, broke 
it in pieces, and threw it into the sea ; the magis- 
trates presented to Daun the keys of the city ; and 
the three castles which coiumand Na])les surren- 
dered to him without firing a shot. Indeed, on the 
morrow, a garrison of Castel-nuovo, officers and 
men, Spaniards as well as Neaiwlitans, enlisted 
with Daun, and took the pay of King Charles. 
The Prince of Castiglione, with a tliousand horse, 
took the road to Apulia, with the intention of pre- 
serving those provinces for King Philip ; hut the 
passes of the Apennines liy Monteforte and Avcl- 
lino were occupied by the imperialists, and the par- 
tisans of the house of Austria ; and the prince w-as 
obliged to retreat in the direction of Salerno. He 
was soon followed by a superior force of German 
horse — ^liis men deserted him, and he was taken 
jirisouer, wdth a few of his officers. In the moun- 
tainous provinces of the Abruzzi, the Duke of 
Atri, one of the most ancient and powerful of the 
Neapolitan nobles, attempted to maintain the cause 
of Philip; 1)ut the people were indifferent or averse, 
and the Abruzzi, together W'ith the strong fortress 
of Pescara, were soon occupied by General Vetzel. 
The fiag of the Bourbon now floated only over the 
walls of Gacta, in which the viceroy Ascalona had 
thrown himself. The Spaniard was soon besieged 
there by the Austrians, who carried the city by 
storm in the month of September, committing the 
atrocities usual on such occasions. Ascalona re- 
tired to the tower of Orlando, but he was obliged 
to surrender at discretion on the day following. 
He had committed great cruelties five years before 
in putting 4 lown a conspiracy and ap insurrection 
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in favour of King Charles, and now the Neapoli- 
tans took their revenge by loading him with in- 
sults. But for the exertions of the Austrian sol- 
diery they would have tom him to i)iece8. At this 
easy rate was the fairest kingdom in Europe se- 
cured to the house of Austria, under whose domi- 
nion it remained for 21 years, or till 1734, when 
Charles of Bourbon conquered it with equal ease.* 
By very remarkable exertions the French were 
enabled to renew the w'ar on the Rhine, and even to 
cross that river once more. They still retained pos- 
session of Strasburg ; and Marshal Villars, crossing 
the river at that city, drove the imperialists before 
him, took Rastadt, penetrated to the Danube, and 
had some hope of recovering Bavaria for the un- 
lucky elector. At this moment the commanding 
cliief of the imperialists fell into the hands of the 
Elector of Hanover, aftenvards George I., a brave 
and steady soldier, but no great general ; a prince 
with some solid but with no brilliant qualities. 
George, how'cver, was not put to the test in thisS 
campaign ; for the fiery and daring old Villars, 
being obliged to detach a considerable })art of his 
army to protect the south of France against the 
Duke of Savoy, fell back upon Strasburg, and re- 
crossed the Rhine.t 

• .Slorifi del Ucanu' tli Ninwli del (ipui.riilc I’ii'tro Colli'tla. AUit 
settling himself ill Nanles, I'omit Datiu, liy a series of small ex)ie(U- 
tious. got possession oi the ]'r(>^idii, on the eoast. of Tiiseany, and of 
Porto Lrtigone, hi the isle of Klha. Ills snceesM's would hale lieeii 
slill greater if he had not been opiiosed hy the jaijie, Clement XI., 
who rejioliiti.ly refiisiHl to recognise t'harles as King of Spain. 

t Hie naval incidents of this year aie lliiu condensed hy Smollett, 
a very eorojM'teiit judge of such matters:—" Sir (!loiidesley Shovei 
having loft a imuadrou with Sir’l'homas Dilkes I'orlhe Medllin'raueau 
sertieo, set sail for Knghiml with the rest of the fleet, and was in 
soundings on the S2nd day of Oetoher. About eight o’clock at night, 
his own sliip, tlie Assooiatiou. struek upon tiie rocks of Scilly, ami 
perisheil witii every iM'rson on board, Tliis was likewise the fate (if 
the Kagle and Uie Romney : the Firebrimd was dashed to pieces oii 
the rocks, but the captain and four-and-tweiity imm saved lhems(>lv(>s 
inthelmat; the Piimnix was driven ashore; the Royal Anne was saved 
by the presimce of mind and uimommon dexterity of .*.111' (icorge Ryiig 
aiid his ollieers; the Sl.(iei)rge.eommaiide.d liy Lord Dursley. striick 
uiHm the rocks, but a wave set lier afloat again. I1ie admirars body, 
lK‘iug rust ashore, was stripjiud and buried in tlie sand ; but ullerwards 
discovered, iiml brought into PlymouUi, from wlieiiei- H. was eouveyed 
to Kondon, and interred in Weslininster Abbey. Sir i:iimde.sley Shovel 
was laini of menu jiarontage, in tlie county of Siifl'olk ; but ruisiMl 
himself to the chief command at sea by his indusii y, valour, skill, and 

integrity In the month of May, three sliips of tlie line— namely, 

the Royal Oak, of seventy-six guns, commanded by t’ommodore 
Baron Wylde; the Gratton, of seventy guns. Cajitain Kdwanl Acton; 
and the Hampton Court, of wvirnty guns. Captain George Chmieuts, 
— Kiiled as convoy to the West India and Portugal fleet of merehaiit 
ships, amounting to llve-nud-flfty sail. Tliey fell in with the Dunkirk 
fK(uadroa, eoiisisting of ten sliips of war, one frigate, and four ]iri- 
viitecrs, under the command of M. de Forliin. A furious aelioii im- 
medi.ately ensued, and, notwithstanding tlie vast disproporlinn in 
point of iiumlwr, was maiutaiiii'd by the Hiiglish eommodore with 
great gallantry, until Gnjiluiii Acton was killed. Captain Clements 
mortally woundisl, and tlie GraRou and llamptoii Court were taken, 
atler haring sunk tlie Salisbury, at that time in the liunds of tlie 
French. Then the eonimodore, having eleven f(‘et of water in 
hia hold, disengaged himself from the enemy, by whom he had lieen 
surrounded, and run his ship aground near Dungeuess; hut she 
nfttirwards fliailisl, ami he brought lier safe into the Downs. In tin: 
mean time, the French frigate and privateers made prise of twenty-oiie 
English merchant ships of great value, which, with the GraRoii and 
Hampton ('ourt, Forhiu conveyed in triiimjih to Dunkirk. In July, 
tlie same active ofticer took flfleen sliips belonging to the Russian 
company, off the coast of Laphind. In September, lie joined anotlier 
iiqniwlnm fitted out at Brest, under the command of tlie relelirated M. 
du Gimi Trouin ; and these attacked, off Uie Lizard, the convoy of 
the Portugal fleet, consisting of the Cumberhmd, (taptain RiefiW 
Edwards, of eighty gnns ; the Deroushire, of eighty ; tlie Royal Oak, 
of seventy-six ; the (’hoster and Rnliy, of fifty guns each. Thougli 
the French squoilron did not full short of twelve sail of tlie liho, the 
Kngiisli captains maintained the oetiou for many hours, with surpris- 
iiigvalour. Atlength the Devonshire was obliged to yield to superior 
nimliers; the CumlMwliind blew up; the Chester and Ruby whre 
token; the Royal Oak fought her way through the midst of her 
enemies, and arrived safe in the harbour of Kinwlc; and the Lis^n 
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During the whole of this year Scotland was the 
scene of intrigues, plots aiid conspiracies. The 
more remote consecpienccs of the Union are bless- 
ings which we all, whether Scots or Englishmen, 
know and feel ; but in its immediate effects the 
measure was far indeed from being ])roductive 
of that peace and goodwill, and identification of 
interests, which the wisest of the statesmen of both 
kingdoms had looked for. The national pride — 
the most susceptible of passions — was hurt; and 
the Scots began to maintain that a separate exist- 
ence, with honesty and danger, wasjneferabletoan 
amalgamation with England, which, if it led to 
pros])erity and wealth, was accompanied by a sur- 
render of nationality. They looked back with 
fojid affection to their ancient constitution, which, 
in s(tber seriousness, had little to recomjnend it. 
They complained (and this complaint was not 
unfimnded) that by the gross ])ro8titution of a 
majority, their legislative existence had been sur- 
rendered and sold, and everything that distin- 
guished Scotland as a nation cast under foot to the 
English people. The Union was a matter of much 
less interest, and it was far from producing such 
exhibitions of poimlar passion, one way or the 
otlu:r, on this side of the Tweed : but English 
members of parliament had insulted the Scots in 
their debates, and English ministers had not only 
been slow in paying the equivalent, but permitted 
that money, when sent, to be api)ru'd to the most 
corrupt of imrposes, or divided with shameful par- 
tiality. At the same time, while the wheels were 
preparing for a new machine, wliile the difficult 
questions of trade were settling, the whole com- 
merce of the Scots was brought to a dead lock ; 
and for some months their merchants and traders 
knew not w’hat to do. When detected in any irre- 
giiliirity they were harshly ])unished by seizures 
and confiscations. Religious differences and other 
causes increased this disaffection, and, in a very 
short time, converted the majority of the Scots into 
anti-unionists. Nay, they even made downright 
.lacobites of the ttaming Presbyterians, Cove- 
nanters, and Camcronians, who had suffered so 
cruelly fiom the persecuting spirit of the old 
dynasty, and who, up to the Union, considered 
the word Stuart as synonymous with devil. In all 
directions communications were ()])cned with the 
Chevalier St. George (the Pretender), whose birth- 
day was publicly celebrated in many parts of the 
kingdom. The boy-pensioner of France could do 
notliing without the assistance of liouis j but that 

fluet themselves by raiikiug tlie liest of their wiiy (lnriu({ Uie cu- 

f^n^emeut. Siuec the Inttlc oft Malaga, the Freueh kin;' had never 
(lured to k(iep the sea with a liir;{c fleet, hut curried on a kind of 
piratical war of this sort, in onhir to distn'ss the trade of Kugliuid. 
He WHS the more cneoura;;ed to pursue these measures by the eorre- 
sjmHduuce which his minisU'rs earried on with some wretches Udoov- 
iiiff to the admiralty and tlic other offices, who basely betrayed tlieir 
country in transmitting to France sueh iuteiUgeiiee couc(;ruiug the 
convoys appointed for the protection of (!ommereo as eiiabled the 
enem^ to attack tliem with advantago. In the course of this year, 
the French iishery stages, ships, and vessels in Newfoundland, wore 
taken, burned, and dostroyoil by Captain John Underwood, of the 
Kaiklund.’’— 

ItWiU not without reason the Tories said, that, if the prcccdiug year 
hod l^u a year of wonders, this was a year of blunders. 


king, beset on all sides and sinking, grasped 
eagerly at the hope of making a grand diversion 
by exciting a civil war in Great Britain ; and he 
and his minister M. de Chamillart employed secret 
agents in Scotland, apd eagerly received the reqiorts 
and memorials of Cojonel Hooke, an agent of tlu^ 
Jacobite imrty, who wMit apd came between Ver- 
sailles, St. (jermain, and Scotland. This dark 
correspondence has since been brought fully to 
light. Towards the end of the preceding year, 
when the Union was as yet unfinished, Colonel 
Hooke informed the French minister that, upon his 
arrival in Scotland, he found that all that nation 
were extremely exasperated against tlic Englisli ; 
that the different interests of parties were in a 
manner laid asleep, and that every one was think- 
ing of nothing hut of shaking off the yoke of Eng- 
land. “ The greatest part of Scotland,” says the 
colonel, “has always been well affected to the right- 
ful king ; the Presbyterians, his ancient enemies, 
even wish for him at jircsent ; and, as they look upon 
him as their only resource, they offer to arm 13,000 
men, and to begin the war upon the first orders 
that they receive. They require only a ship loaded 
with gunpowder, and a promise that the King of 
England (the Pretender) will go and ])uthimseif at 
the head of his friends in Scotland. I have seen a 
great number of princi])al lords who are all of the 
same opinion. Being assured that there will lie 
an universal rising in Scotland, they have drawn up 
a memorial addressed to the king (of France), iu 
which they give an aecouut ol‘ tlic state of their na- 
tion. They have taken the instructions which you, 
sir, had the goodness to give me, for their rule, and 
they have answered them article by article. They 
oblige themselves to march into England at the 
head of 30,000 men, whom they will supply A\itli 
provisions, clothes, carriages, and even in part 
with arms.” * He inclosed a memorial to Jiouis 
from some of the chiefs, in the. name of the whole 
nation, but more particularly in the name of tliirly 
others who had appointed them their jiroxies. He 
describes these as heing the richest and most 
powerful chiefs of Scotland ; but he hints that they 
must be well assured of the probability of the 

• Mcin(»rials and r.i-ltcrs pirnciili'il io tlu! (h)urtof Frau«o hy 
Ikilniiul Hooka iu 17ti7. 1'ulilisiiial at HditiburKh. 1700.— This Colonel 
Hooke is said to liave been .n lantlier ol'NalhaniLd Hooke, tlie author 
<>fth(* well-known lloluan History, and also the latrsoh employed by 
the l)uches.s ol'.Marlb()r()in{li in aasistin^' her to (Iruw up the uw-ount 
of her life, for wiiieh service she ;{!ive liini 500ili. lh!for(* Hooke’s 
expedition oik; Mr. Scott tuul Ih>cu husily employed in exaniiuiiu; 
tlie stale of Senllaud, and mukiii;; reports to the F.arl of Middleton, 
who. it apiMvir-i, laid tlicm la'lori' tlii! Mari|uis de Torcy. Tliis Scott 
ill the month of .Uily, 17a(i, luid transmitted very minute neeoaiits 
alwul Hie army, tile (lifleninl shires, &e., with nicely drawn disliue 
tioiis iM-tweeu the well aft'ected and the ill ufTeeti'd; and lie loid 
a.ssuml Middleton tliaUn the iiorthorn shires nobility, Kciitry, ami 
eomnioiialty, were ulBSevoted to the Fwtender, and that the far 
^treater part of tile nation was well atfeeted, and none ill, “except 
Uiat pornieioiis reiaillious crew tlie Prusliyterian ministers, and siieli 
as were entirely under their direction ami inihienoe, whieli were, for 
the most inirt, tlie common people.’’ There was also anotlier aeti' 
rorrc-sxiondeut, wliom Maephersou supposes to have been a Captain 
,'ftrattnu, who had been aiipoiuted, by tho iinanimoas ciioiee of tlie 
Jacoldles, to go to France. Tliis si'cret agent, in ScptemlKir. I7iifi, 
informed Miihlletou, who, in his turn, informed the Freueli uiiiii>try, 
that the Scots were longing for a French army under the command of 
their own young kiiig~-that they were making all tlieir ellorts to 
reject the Union, “ and did not iloubt to sueceed, providing tlie )ire- 
vailing party in England did not send money to gain voices iu i ai* 
liameut.”-'ifacj.i^mn, Stmrt J’aperi. 




success of the enterprise before they would thus 
hazard their lives and families. “ They were all,” 
says he, “ unanimous, excepting the Duke of 
Hamilton, and a lord, a friend of his.” The san- 
guine plotter, who, as usual, saw more than the 
reality, goes on to say — “ I am fully persuaded 
that they are in a condition to do more than they 
have promised. Several of them have done them- 
selves the honour to wTitc with their own hand to 
the king (of France); they have signed their 
letters, and have sealed them with their arms ; and 
their subscriptions at the bottom of their memorial 
testify their zeal, for they thereby hazard their all. 
By the letters which I have received from that 
country, it appears that everything is ready. 1 
have had the happiness to engage that whole nation 
in the service of the king ; and at the same time 1 
have not in the least brought any engagement upon 
his miycsty. If he thinks proper to prosecute tliis 
enterprise, I will answer that in a short time the 
English will be in no condition to furnish either 
troops or money to the enemy, and that they will 
accept of peace on the terms that his majesty shall 
be pleased to prescribe to them.’^ Hooke, in con- 
clusion, flatters himself' that nis zeal will lie 
approved of, and the great hazards he was running 
be rewarded by “ a settlement that is, a good 
pension or place for himself. It appears that he 
was in Scotland again by the month of February 
of the present year (1707), and that his coming 
was favoured by the Duke of Hamilton. “ I wrote 
to the Duke of Hamilton,” says he, ” begging of 


him to give notice to the well-aflected of my jour- 
ney, and that / wus to bring them arms and 
ammunilim : but, this resolution being changed, 
and new orders being given to me to go over to 
that country, only to treat with the principal men 
of the nation, I likewise acquainted the Duke of 
Hamilton with this, and entreated him to concert 
everything before hand with the other chiefs, who 
were then assembled to attend the parliament, and 
to send some one well instructed and fully autho- 
rised from them, to wait upon me at the Earl of 
Errol’s, the lord high constable, where I was to land, 
and to whom also I gave notice of my journey.” 
Hooke had orders to bring with him two Scotch 
Jacobites of good family, then in France, who were 
both “ judged proper to facilitate the afiair, espe- 
cially one of the brothers, who, having come to 
France with the permission of the Scottish govern- 
ment, was at liberty to go openly everywhere upon 
his return.” Hooke, of course, was obliged to play 
fit hide-and-seek, as he had no pass, and was 
known as a Jacobite plotter. He and his com-' 
panions, the brothers Moray, embarked in a French 
frigate, which landed them at Slaincs, a castle of 
the lord high constable, in the northern part of 
Aberdeenshire, Upon his arrival, he found that 
the Union had been ratified by the Scottish parlia- 
ment, “ to the great discontent and hearty dislike 
of the nation ; and that all the peers and other 
lords, together with the members of parliament, 
had returned to the country, their ordinary resi- 
dence, and that there remained at Edinburgh only 
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the high constable, the Duke of Hamilton, and 
the fcarl marshal, the two last being dangerously 
ill.” But the Countess of Errol, mother to the 
high constable, met him at the castle on the sea- 
coast, and put into his hands several letters from 
her son, in which he expressed a great impatience 
to sec Hooke, adding that all the well-affected would 
exert themselves to the utmost, being persuaded 
that they would obtain, sword in hand, better con- 
ditions than those of the Union. The countess 
also gave him a letter from Mr. Hall, a Catholic 
])riest, who informed him that the Duke of Hamilton 
would treat with him, and with him only, at Edin- 
burgh, and that all his friends were ready to risk 
everything for the Stuart, provided that prince 
would come in person. At the same time the 
countess told Hooke that he ought not to be in too 
great haste in trusting Hamilton j that that duke’s 
affairs were greatly altered ; that all the Scots had 
abandoned him, and that he was suspected of hold- 
ing a correspondence with the court of lA)ndon. 
While the French frigate cruised off and on, 
between Norwav and the Scottish coast, Hooke lay 
snug in Slaines^ castle, sending and receiving mes- 
sengers. The Earl of Errol begged him to wait for 
him at the castle, whither he would come to arrange 
matters as soon as he could. The Lord Drummond, 
son of the Earl of Perth, (or, as he was generally 
styled in Scotland, the Duke of Perth, a title con- 
feiTcd upon him by J anies II after the Revolution), 
went among the lords of the west and north-west 
to prepare them for a conference with the ccdoncl, 
who had given his lordship a copy of the instruc- 
tions he had received from M. do Chainillart, 
together with (pieries concerning the particular 
circumstances of the country, and of the things 
that would be most needed in the insurrection,* as 
likewise a copy of a letter from his majesty (the 
Pretender), who assured them of his resolution to 
come and put himself at their head, in order to 
recover their lost liberties and the crown of his 
ancestors. The Laird of Boyne, who had vigor- 
ously opposed the Union in parliament, was de- 
puted by Hook to w^ait upon the Duke of Atholl, 
in whose confidence he stood high, and to bring in 
some other lords of his acquaintance. The colonel 
likewise dispatched messengers to the Duke of 

• Tlic French mlnifitcr had instmeted Coloiirt Ilooki* " to he certain 
of making a divenion in Scotland, wliicli would emlHirrasa the 
Fiiglish, and ohlige them to bring back from the continent a con- 
siderable liody of troops.” And to this end " the Scottish nobility 
vnul fre in a condition to assemble twenty-live or thirty tlioinvindmcu, 
and to clnttie, arm, equip, ami maintain them, durini; tlic cumpaign ; 
id rst, at least six months, to commence at tlie licginning of May.” 

“ The fkvourablo dU][iosition of the nobility," says the Frenchman, 
" leaves no room to doubt but they will make their utmost ed'orts to 
withdraw themselves from the yoke wldelt llie English nation iuWnds 
to impose upon them. But licforc a revolution, w hieh should end in 
tile restoration of tlio lawful sovereign, is lu'gun, it is necessary to 
enter into a particular detail of the forces and means which the Scots 
Clin employ to accomplish It, and of the succours wiiich thi*y may 
promise themselves from tlic protection of the king (of Franw), who 
IS no loss interested in the suecessof this enterprise than his Britannic 
majesty,” And lie proceeds to jioint out partieiilar inquiries to be 
niade bf Hooke In Scotland restiecting the quantity of artillery and 
the condition of it.—powder, ball, bullids, mortars, bombs, grenades, 
(‘iinip-eqnipagc, ifec. &c . ; as well as concerning generals, and other 
oilieers In tlie conntiy competent to command an army, &c. See In- 
siructioM ftom M. da ChamiHati to Colonel Booke, dated Febnutry, 
1"07, in Jaafpherm’l Original Paperi. 


Gordon, w'ho w'Bs at one of his castles in the nortli, 
to prepare everything in that quarter, so as to he 
able “ to enter upon the business ” as soon as lie 
(Hooke) should arrive among them. Lord Saltouu, 
a chief of one of the branches of the house tif 
Fraser, went to visit the Countess of Errol at the 
castle of Slaines, where he assured Hooke of bis 
zeal for the Pretender, and desired him to be on 
his guard against the Duke of Hamilton. “ He 
told me,” says Hooke, “ that he believed he was in 
the interest of the court of London ; that he had 
for a long time past held a correspondence with 
the Duke of Queensherry and the Earl of Stair, 
who are at the head of the party for the Union ; 
that he had carefully concealed that corre.«poudence, 
and had broken all the measures of the well- 
affected; that, after the ratification of the Union 
in the parliament, he had used his utmost cflbrts 
to get himself elected one of the peers to sit in the 
first parliament of Great Britain ; and, although lie 
had condescended to the greatest meannesses, yet 
he had been unanimously rejected as a candidate.” 
When H(M)kc had been concealed about a week in 
Aberdeenshire, the lord high constable (Errol) 
arrived at the castle from Edinburgh, very iniieh 
dissatisfied with the Duke of Hamilton, “ lie 
told me,” says the colonel, “ tliat the duke for two 
months past had testified the utmost inipaticiiee 
to see me, hut that he no sooner heard of my 
arrival than he changed his tone. He said that 1 
had come too late, and that the animosity of the 
nation against the English was greatly abated. 
Mr. Hall had made a mistake in deciphering my 
letter ; for, instead of explaining that 1 had letters 
from the French king and tlic King of England 
for the duke, he wrote tliat the letters were from 
the king and the (piccn, upon which the Duke of 
Hamilton cried out tliat liis letters of tw-o years’ 
date w'ere plainly not agreeable to the king, and 
that, as his majesty had not written to him, it w^as 
a proof that he w ished him not to be concerned 
in the afi’air; that for the time to come, therefore, 
he would think only of the means of securing his 
owm safety.” The Earl of Errol added, “ that all this 
was only a pretext which the duke used to cover 
his secret designs; that for some time past he 
had endeavoured to persuade his friends that there 
was nothing to be expected from the king (Louis) ; 
that his majesty w'as prevented, by the state of his 
affairs, from thinking upon them, and that, if he 
appeared disposed to do anything, it was only with 
a view to rid himself of the King of England (the 
Pretender) before the peace, or to excuse himself 
from doing any otljpr thing for that prince, in case 
his subjects should refuse to receive him with a few 
troops ; that the nation, therefore, should take some 
other measures for securing its liberties and inde- 
pendency.” Errol confirmed what Lord Saltoun had 
said about Hamilton’s being in correspondence 
and secret intrigues with Queensherry and Stair ; 
stating that the Duke of Atholl was the first who 
discovered these intrigues, and made Hamilton 
confess to theii existence. As he did so/ however, 
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Hamilton intrcated Atlioll to believe that he had 
no other design but to intimidate or win over the 
two chiefs of the English faction — the Duke of 
Queensberry and the Earl of Stair. Tlie high 
constable further asserted (or so at least says 
Hooke) “that when all the counties and all the 
cities of Scotland declared against the Union, by 
their addresses to the parliament, the Presbyterians 
of the west of Scotland, who were all armed, sent 
to inform the Duke of Hamilton, that they were 
jircparitig to march to Edinburgh to disperse the 
])arliament ; that if he thought the enterprise too 
bold, he need not concerrl himself with it, but only 
leave them to act, and that the duke had charged 
them not to make any disturbance, saying, it was 
not yet time.” If Hooke was a liar, be was cer- 
tainly a very circumstantial one. He says that 
the Earl of Strathmore, Lord Stormont, and the 
Lairds of Pow'rie and Finglas informed him that 
they had made the same offer of rising in arms 
from the shires of Angus and Perth, and that 
Hamilton had made tliem the same answ’cr — that 
the Laird of Kersland, one of the chief men among 
the Presbyterians, also assured him that he and 
another west eountry laird had been equally read)', 
and that Hamilton had put a stop to their rising. 
Hooke says that, when he asked the high constable 
whether they could not act without Hamilton, w^jio 
w'as considerable neither for his riches nor for the 
number of his vassals, Errol showed him a letter 
written by Father Innes, almoner to Maria d’Este, 
the Pretender’s mother, in which were these 
words: — “The King of England desires that his 
friends will follow the directions of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and not declare themselves till the duke 
has declared himself, when they may, witliout 
danger, follow his example.” At the same time 
Errol showed Hooke tw'o letters written to Edin- 
burgh by tAvo Scottish gentlemen in France, who 
both declared that King Louis would do nothing 
for the Scots, and that Hooke’s journey was a mere 
feint. One of the letters strongly advised all those 
Avho were engaged in the hopeless plot to look to 
their own security. If we attentively consider 
these things, there w'ould scarcely appear any 
discrepancy between Hooke’s account of Hamil- 
ton’s conduct and the account of that -conduct 
given by Hamilton’s descendant, on the autho- 
rity of family documents, and Avhich we have 
admitted in a preceding page, while- treating of 
his behaviour in parl’ument at the paskiiog of the 
Union. 

At one time the court of St. Germain may nave 
thought of a rising, and the court of Versailles of 
sending arms, money, and men, into Scdtland ; 
but Louis had such numerous calls upon him as 
to be able to do little ; and, if he hoped — as it is 
proved he did — ^that he might procure a peace 
with England, by *removing the obstacles to the 
Union, he certainly had influence enough 'over the 
young Pretender and his mother, who were depen- 
dent upon him for their bread, to make them 
order the J)uke of Hamilton “ to /orbear giving 


any further opposition to the Union.”* Hamilton, 
however, boasted some consanguinity with* the 
Stuarts, and it is hinted that he indulged in u sort 
of forlorn hope of being one day King of ScotlamL 
“ The Duke of Hamilton,” says Hooke, “ wanted 
them not to think of the King of England (the Pre- 
tender), by persuading them that the King of France 
neither had an inclination nor an ability - to assist 
that prince; and, the despair of the jieople aug- 
menting every day, the duke might flatter himself 
that they would at length address themselves to 
him.” Hooke and his colleagues, the two Morays, 
dividing the country between them into districts, 
travelled over nearly the whole of Scotland ; and, if 
w'C may credit the colonel, tliey everywhere found 
furious Jacobites. Hamilton pressed him to go to 
Edinburgh, but he thought that too rash a step, 
and he satisfied himself with learning the duke’s 
intentions through Hall the priest. Hall asked 
him if the King of France would not grant 10,000 
men? The colonel answered, No ; and that he did 
not believe the Scots could be so unreasonable as to 
ask them. “ However, that be,” replied the priest, 
“ the Duke of Hamilton believes that it is the least 
that can be asked.” Hooke said that 5000 French- 
men woidd be enough, and that, perhaps, after ex- 
amining everything, it would be found that the 
Scots had no need of any foreign troops. Accord- 
ing to the colonel, Hamilton behaved with great 
caution, avoiding everything Jhat might commit 
him. The duke woidd not, go out to meet him as 
he proposed. Hall, the priest, excused this by 
saying that his grace had had “ twenty-nine (its of 
the fever but the colonel was incredulous as to 
the existence of any malady. Hamilton begged to 
be excused answering tlic letter of the King of 
France and the letter of the King of England, 
saying that he would do himself that honour by 
some other opportunity when he had recovered his 
strength. His grace assured the agent that he 
would concur in all reasonable measures, but was 
of opinion that the King of England ought not to 
risk himself without a considerable body of French 
troops. In concluding the last of his messages, 
which w'ere all sent by w-ord of mouth, he wisJxed 
Hooke a good voyage back to France. Upon this, 
as the least and most that he could do, the colonel 
dropped all intercourse with "the duke. The other 
Jacobite lords and the Presbyterian lairds continued 

• Like aU itote intrij^ea, -wiierein scToral partiesi with difTercnt 
iotert-atH art* concerned, this present one presents numerous diflieui- 
tiw and weminj,' contradictions, miwle still more puHtUni; by sudden 
rliunKcs' of intention on the part -of the courts of Versailles and SV, 
Germain, lu the month of February a declaration of war was do- 
livered toHooke in the name of ^'-James the Eighth, by the grace of 
God Kine of Scotland, England, Frunec. an(f Ireland.” In this 
paper the Prete 9 dcr, after exproMing his Ann resolution to repair to 
Scotland as soon lu the country should have declared (br him, im- 
powers, andtorUes, and requires all Ms loving siiMects to assemble 
in arms, to seize tlie government and all forts and castles, to use all 
acts of hostility against those who should traitoTously presume to 
opiWBohis authority, &c. And, together with this declaration, Hooke 
received instructions, apparently written by Lord Middleton, the 
l*retendeT'8 head man, wfileh were entirely in a warlike tone, wHli 
this qualifleation, however, tliat he was not to publish the teclara- 
tioa, rior nttemitt to levy war, except the Scots were quite ready to 
take the Held. But on the 1 Uh of March MidtUeton wrote iVom St. 
Germain to tell Hooke, who was then in Scotland, that it was not 
Lonis's intention that the Scots should stir, thongh ever so much In- 
clined to it, till (Ac treaty wafjiniihed. 
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to deliberate with him about arms, gunpowder, 
and money. As to troops, Hooke urged “ that a 
body of foreigners would be of more detriment 
than service j that foreigners were not used to live 
upon so little as the Scots ; that they did not un- 
derstand their language, were not of their religion 
— that it would have the air of a conquest, especially 
among the English, which opinion would hinder 
their friends in England from joining them, and 
even influence them, perhaps, to join the other 
side.” He represented to them that it would be 
easy for the. Scots at this moment to make them- 
selves masters, not only of Scotland, but also of 
England, as there was not a single fortified city in 
the two kingdoms except Portamo\ith, a ])lace of 
little importance ; and as there were actually hardly 
any troops either in England or Ireland to oppose 
their progress. He alluded to the romantic ex- 
ploits of J)undce; hut fortunately for Scotland and 
for England there was no Dundee among his 
auditors. The lords and the lairds still insisted 
upon having a body of foreign troops; and in 
the end Hooke returned to France with a fair 
ooj)y of a memorial to King Louis XIV.* llm)ke 
also got letters from Lord Stormont, Lord Drum- 
mond, the Earl of Painnuir, the Duke of (Jordon, 
the Earl of Errol, and some others, who all cx- 
])rc8sed their anxiety I'or the arrival of the Ihe- 
tender with French troops and French moncy.t 
Most of these letters are dated in the month 
of May of the present year llOl, or about 
two months after the treaty of the Union was 
fully ratified l)y the English parliament. Hooke 
also gives a letter which he says was sent at 
the same tiriic to the Pretender by the Duke 
of Hamilton, who, if he had forwarded the 
Union, in obedience to the instructions of tlic 

• ITooke says that tlu- first to Bif;n tho mmorial was Lonl Stormont. 
Tlic otlicr signuliirL's wort; tliow! of I.urds Errol. Pauniuir, Kiiinaird. 
and llriimnioiid, of Jiimi's Ot;iIvii>, N. Moray, N. Kfitii, Thomas 
Eothcriujfhiini.nnd Alexander limes. Not one of Uiest; mimes, exeejA 
that of Errol, the hereditary lord liiKh eonsliilile, Isa first rate; l>ut 
Hooke says tiiut N, Keith, or the Enirdnf Keith, signed for the (rival 
Marshal of Seolliiinl, hiseoiisiu. who was uualile to travel to si({n him- 
self, on uceouiit of sickness, hut who promised to Iw one of the first to 
join the Pretender upon his arrival, and to ]ilnre at his dis^Hisiil eight 
field- pieces and two battering eannun, whieh were in his rastlc of 
ninmottar. The agent further says that ICriol signed not only for 
himself hut also fur the Earls of Caitliuess, Eglintoun, Aberdeen, and 
lliiehan, for the Lord Saltoun, and for the sliires of Alwrdeeu and 
Meams. This eould not have lieen very satisfaetory to the Freueh 
court, who had instructed Hooke '• to get the writing signed by all 
the principal men of the eouiitry.” " They (the memorialists) di- 
rected me," says Hooke, " to represent that the French are us much 
loved in .Seotiund as they are hated in Knglaiul ; that the Scots retain 
a pleasing rumeniliruiiee of their uneieiit alliaiiees; that the^' still 
preserve several Froneh idioms and tiinis of expression, which iw! 
nut us(‘d in England ; that France is therefore always dear to them ; 
and that they promised themselves the deliverance of their country, 
and the resturutiuu of their king, under his majesty King Louis’s pro* 
teetion." 

t If Colonel Hooke had promisi'd them any great sums he had ex- 
ceeded his iiistriietions. Trie French minister had expressly told 
Iiim to be cureful about money matters, as coin was scarce in France. 
"You may give them ussuruncus,'’ says Louis's minister, " of his 
miijusty’s sinecre desire to send them the suncouts which may be 
ni-iicssury ; but his majesty recommends, in a very jwrtieular manner, 
to Mr.Hooke, not to engage him in espentes whieh those he is obliged 
to lay out elsewhere will not allow him to support, nor to give them 
any room to hope for more tliau he can furuish.’’— fa*f»iicWo»»/roHi 
il. do Chamilhtrt tii Coloniti Hooke, la Matpherum. If Hooke baa had 
a large supply of uash it is very probable tliat the returning iHuort 
loyalty would have been greatly quickened, and that many more 
lords would have signed the memorial which he carried back to France 
with him. Put it appears that he was almost pennyless, and had to 
look, with microscopic eyes, for money in a country which liud never 
yet abounded with that commodity. 

VOL. IV. 


courts of St. Germain and Versailles, and iu order 
to promote a peace with France, must have been 
disconcerted, like all the rest engaged in that 
scheme, by seeing England and her allies perse- 
vering m the war. In this letter Hamilton says, 
or is made to say, that he had always flattered him- 
self tliat Lord Godolphin meant well (that is, that 
he still favoured the exiled house of Stuart, with 
whom he certainly corrcsjiouded) ; yet he had seen 
that Godolphin had been for the Union more than 
could be thought ; that he knew, however, though 
perhaps (Jodolphiu did not, that the Whigs in 
England had resolved iqnjn that minister’s ruin ; 
and that Lord Marlborough had been as zealous 
as Godolphin for this Union, which would cause 
the ruin of all the royal family, “ It is no longer 
time,” says the duke, “ to s])eak of things past, hut 
if I had only had twenty thousand pounds sterling 
the Union would have been rejected !” Hooke had 
promised, great things, hut was not able to do 
even little things ; a circumstance sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the perilous state of France this year. 

In the month of August, the Duke of Gordon 
wrote to M. de Cliamillart, minister and secretary 
of state, expressing consternation at not hearing 
from France, and entreating to know' Avliat the 
Scots might hope for from that quarter. “ Se- 
cresy,” says his grace, “ is necessary in great 
affairs ; hut too much mystery ruins all. May we 
know at least whetlicr we shall he assisted or not? 
The Duke of Hamilton now begins to es]>ouse our 
interests heartily.” A few days after the Laird of 
Kersland, designated as chief of the Presbyterians 
ill the five shires of the south-west, wrote, to Clia- 
millart that all was ready there. “ But,” says the 
laird, “ if the succours do not come soon, or at 
least if we are not sure of bi’ing assisted within a 
limited time, all will go to confusion, The people 
complain that they have been often made to Jiope, 
without any effect. I will still answer for keeping 
everything ready some time longer, provided 1 am 
sure of the succours; hut it would not he just that 
I should lose my fortune for my good will. , . . 
We are all convinced, that the only way to save 

Scotland is to restore our king The Union is 

BO universally detested, that it has changed the 
hearts of the greatest enemies of the king. I 
should not wonder if this change should not he 
etwily believed in France; for I am surprised at 
it myself, and yet it is true. . , . Once more, do 
not lose time, for if you do you lose everything.” 
And on the 23rd of August, the Duchess of Gordon 
wrote iu an agony of impatience to Chamillart for 
the Pretender. “ For (Jod’s sake,” says this 
feverish partisan, whose family and estates were in 
jeopardy, “ what are you thinking of? Is it pos- 
sible that, after having ventured all to show our 
zeal, we have neither assistance nor answer ? All 
is lost for want of knowing what measures ought 
to he taken. Several of the greatest partisans of 
the Union acknowledge their error and come over 
to us. If we are left in the uncertainty we are now 
in, the people will grow cool. The chieftains will 
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fear for themselves when they find they are de- 
spised, and will make their peace not to have a 
halter about their necks. Give me but a positive 
promise, and all will go well. The chieftains will 
then find no difficulty in keeping everything ready 
against the arrival of the succours ; hut our hearts 
are sunk by this continued uncertainty. Come 
when you please, and to what port you please, you 
will be well received ; but if you do not come soon 
the party will be broken, and it will be too late.”* 

But the Pretender, a youth of nineteen, would 
have been of little use without the French succour, 
and this Louis or his ministers — ^who now fre- 
quently acted upon plans of their own in opposition 
to the wishes of the (p-and rrwnarquci — hesitated 
to furnish. So early as the 27th of July, Middle- 
ton had written a most urgent letter to M. de 
Chamillart. “ The king, my master,” says the 
earl, “ has commanded me to tell you that Mr. 
Hooke has been here now for seven days. ... 1 
do not ])retend to trouble you with tales of anti- 
quity, but to remark what we ourselves see. What 
embarrassments have not the Hungarians given to 
tln^ emperor? Who would have believed that a 
few peasants in the Cevennes, without any suc- 
cours, could have occupied so many regular troops 
commanded by mareschals of France, for three 
years? . . . Mr. Hooke has informed us of the 
good disposition of the Scots, whose fidelity and 
capacity are known to you. They demand iheir 
king^ who wishes ardently to join them. If the 
affairs of the king (of France) arc urgent here, 
that pleads strongly for the ])roject in Scotland. 
If a small part of the money and of the troops 
which are employed here would finish the business 
there, it must be wrong to hesitate.”]; But Cha- 
millart continued to hesitate nevertheless, and 
nothing was done for some months, which were 
months of agony to the few Scottish lords and gen- 
tlemen that had fairly committed themselves. The 
House of Hanover, jealous of everything that threat- 
ened its succession, obtained, by some unknown 
means, a glimpse of these intrigues, w’hich, per- 
haps, were still better known to Gt)dolphin, to 
Harley, and to Queen Anne herself. 

The first parliament of Great Britoin met on the 
23rd of October (1707). It had been proposed 
that the English parliament sitting when the Union 

• TIookc’* Negotiations. 

t liOuiN was now old and much broken, both in health and spirit. 
TIis time was chiefly passed with Madame dc Maintenon. his mis- 
tross, who had become a sort of saint, and with his confessor and 
other priests, It is as certain as it was natural that the French miniS' 
ters only regarded the interests of the Pretender iiiiumuclt ns they 
were sul)si:rvicnt to their own. Maephcrsonrcmarksjustly-" I^ouis 
XIV. liirasell' seems at times to have been sincere in his professioua 
to the excluded family. His ministers, however, justly judging th.at 
they could have only the uncertain gratitude of the jierson whom 
Oicy should serve for the expense and hazard of an exjicdition, were 
expcmcly backward in making any effectual efforts for invading 
Britiiiu. Besides, it was natural for them, considering their own 
attachment hi mcmarehy, to suppose, that they derived great advant- 
age from having in their hanifs the person whom they supposed to 
have an hereditary right to the British crown. Tiie attempts, tlicre- 
fore, which were from time to time made for invading this island, 
were rather intended to engage the nation in a civil war, tlian to 
oontrilmte effectually to restore the family of Stuart. The languor 
and caution of its court increased with the misfortunes of France in 
the pre.seut war." 

f Maephen^n. , 


was completed should be dissolved, so that the 
Scottish members that were to make up the par- 
liameut of Great Britain should he associated with 
a new House ; but the Whig ministers, who had a 
staunch majority, were of course unwilling to run 
the chances of a new election, more particularly at 
a moment when the nation was in an ill humour 
at our failures this year both by laud and sea, and 
they overruled the projiosition. “ It was general ly 
thought,” says Burnet, “that, though this was a 
parliament that had now sat two years, yet it was 
a new parliament, by reason it had been let fall, 
and was revived by a proclamation ; and the con- 
sequence of this was, that those who had got places 
were to go to a new election. Others maintained, 
that it could not be a new parliament, since it was 
not summoned by a new writ, but by virtue of a 
clause in an act of parliament. The Duke of 
Marlborough, ujion his coming over, prevailed to 
have it yielded to be a new parliament, though 
Harley was for maintaining it to be an old parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons chose the same 
speaker (Mr. Smith) over again, and all the usual 
forms in the first beginning of a new parliament 
were observed.” The queen’s speech was not so 
confident as it had been the year before — “ the 
year of wonders but still it v\ as far from being 
desponding. If the atterajit upon Toulon had not 
wholly its desired effect, it had nevertheless been 
attended with great and obvious advantages to the 
common cause of the allies; if the French Jiad 
gained ground upon us in Spain, they hud been 
wholly driven out of Italy, “ by which it would be 
more easy for all the allies to ’join their assistunci' 
next year, for enabling the King of Spain to recover 
his affairs in that kingdom, and reduce the whole 
Spanish monarchy to his obedience.” The “ weak- 
ness and ill posture of affairs u])on the Rhiue” was 
frankly admitted ; but her majesty hinted that all 
this would be fully remedied next campaign, “ by 
the conduct and authority of the IClector of Hano- 
ver, whose seasonable acceptance of that command 
had strengthened and obliged the whole confede- 
racy.” It would bfrnecessary, she said, to aug- 
ment the supplies. But the subject of the recent 
Union occupied as much room as the war in this 
speech. In a work so great and so new in its kind, 
it was impossible but that some doubts and diffi- 
culties should have arisen ; but it was hoped that 
these had -been so far overcome as to have defeated 
“ the designs of those who would have made use 
of that handle to foment- disturbances.” The 
Commons, in their address, thankfully acknow- 
ledged the divine goodness in making her majesty 
the glorious instrument of uniting the two king- 
doms, — adding that they would embrace all op- 
portunities of improving this happy union so us 
to make this island of Great Britain a terror to 
her enemies ; and they assured her that the ill suc- 
cess of her arras the last campaign should not' dis- 
courage them from making their utmost efforts for 
recovering the whole Spanish monarchy. But the 
Lords^ were in,u very different humour. When it 
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Chap. L] 

was proposed to vote the usual address of thanks, 
the opposition carried a vote for a previous inquiry 
hy a committee of the wliole House, into the state 
of the nation. In the course of the debate our 
failures at sea, and the mismanagement of the ad- 
miralty, at the head of which the queen’s husband 
had been slumbering, were severely commented 
upon. Petitions were read from the sheriffs and 
merchants of London, complaining of the great 
losses at sea, and of the ruin of our foreign trade 
for want of cruisers and proper convoys. “ The 
French,” said Lord Haversham, “ have been 
allowed to take our ships, as the Dutch take her- 
rings, by shoals, upon our coasts ; nor has the royal 
navy itself escaped.” The Dutcli, he said, were 
carrying on an open and Nourishing trade at our 
expense, trading even with the common enemy. It 
is said that Lord Somers and Lord Wharton encou- 
raged these heats in order to remove the Prince of 
Denmark from the admiralty, and to drive Harley 
and St. John from office; while Rochester and 
Buckingham voted for the inquiry in order to ruin 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and their AVhig allies or 
dependents in the cabinet. Yet l^ord Haversham 
affected to believe that the navy was safer in the 
hands of the j)rince than in any man’s. The Com- 
mons, meanwhile, voted liberal supplies, and 
adopted various resolutions for removing jealousies, 
religious and political, between the two kingdoms, 
and for suj)porting the Union hy endearing it to 
both the contraeting parties. Among these reso- 
lutions was one, apparently suggested by Somers, 
that tlicre sliould he but one privy council, or, in 
other words, that the privy council in Scotland, 
which had been hut too often little better than a 
Star ( Jnimhcr, should he put down. As the Scots, 
or loo many of them, w'erc now clinging to curses 
as well as to blessings, provided only that they 
were old and Scottish, and had been a ])art of their 
.separate political status, they complained of this, 
notwithstanding the notoriety of the fact that they 
had been tyrannised over, imprisoned, tortured by 
this privy council, as Jews and Moors and here- 
tics were in Spain hy the^j^iquisition. A bill, 
however, was brought in and passed, and that old 
tyranny, after a noble speech by Somers, was abo- 
lished.* The inquiries about the admiralty, tin: 

' * Minutes of Somers’s siioncli in tlio House of I.ords on the bill for 
iiliolisliiu^r llie jirixy uoiinril of Sootliiud iiri* prosi-n'cil in the Hnril- 
wii'kc Stall' PapiTs. His arguments were many anil strong. Thu 
following are a few of them 

" Tlie I'nion esiinot he at all perfect while two {lolitical iulminis* 
traliimssuljsi't. the one in England, the other in Scotland, 
lb ■' The nrtviiutage of Scotland is to liave the same easy access to the 
prince us the EuglUli ; to l>u under the immediate personal c.-ire of 
the prince, uiid not to owe their protertion and countenance to any 
suliurdinalR institution. 

" Worse stall' (for Scotland) after the Union if a distinct ndminis' 
tration continue— now no parliament there to resort to. 

“ This privy council is not a constitution of state and policy, hut, 
in clfcct, a sovereign court of justice, to see Uie laws effectually exe- 
eiited, and for preservation of the public peace. . . . Ihaveheard 
inucli of the fitness of such a council for Scotland ; hut England would 
never agree witli these courts that are mixed of state and justice. 
Policy soon gets the better of justice. We had a priv 7 coiineit in 
Eugliyid with great and mixed iiowcrs. We suffered under it long 
and much. All the rolls of parliament are full of complaints and 
remedies; but none of them effectual till King Charles the First’s 
tijne. Hie Star Chamber was but a spawn out of our council, and 
was called so only because it sat in the usual council chamber. It 
nas set up as a formal court in the 3 Hen. VII „ in very soft words; 


navy, and the nation came to nothing, as the To- 
ries saw that in seconding them they must incense 
the queen hy displacing her husband, and also lose 
the services of Harley and St. John, who were 
both intriguing in their favour. On the 18lh of 
Dexicmher the queen went down to the House to 
give the assent to the land-tax and to some other 
bills ; and on the morrow the Ixirds, somewhat of 
the latest, presented their address of thiuiks, in 
which they a])plauded her majesty’s great spirit 
and resolution in earrying on the war, and ex- 
pressed their own great /.cal for preventing every- 
thing likely to disturb tlic Union. This, however, 
did not prevent a loud debate in the Upper House; 
and on that same day (tlic 19th) their lordships 
took uj) the (juestion of the war in Spain, and the 
shameful failure which had there followed the 
brilliant aehievements of reterborougb. Many of 
the Tories did not hesitate to say that Peterhorougb 
was a greater general than Marlborough ; both 
parties apjilauded his conduct ; but a motion for 
giving that earl the thanks of the House, was reso- 
lutely o])])osed by the Whigs and by all tlie present 
friends t)f the liero of Blenheim. It was repre- 
sented by the old Tory, Nottingham, and others, 
that Spain was now abandoned to the enemy ; but 
their opponents replied that measures were already 
concerted for sciuling powerful succours to King 
Charles. On the 23rd of December tlie Lords 
joined the Commons in an address, wherein it was 
stated again that the reducing the whole Sjnmish 
monarchy to the obedience of the house of Austria 
was the only proper grouiiil for a peace ; and ihiit 
no peace could he honouriihle or safe, if Sjiain the. 
West Indies, or any part whatsoever of the Sjianisli 
monarchy were suffered to remain under the pow ('.r 
of the House of Bourbon. The address, howtJver, 
besought her majesty to make the most pressing 
instances to the emperor for snccour to hi.s brother 
the King of Spain, for 20,000 imperialists to he 
put under the command of the Duke oi’ Savoy, 
and for strengthening the army upon tlic Rliine, 
now happily commanded “ hy that H'isa ami valiant 
prince the Elector of Hanover.” 

A.D. 1708. — Though Harley had worked in the 
dark, and though Bolinghrokc had practised a 
duplicity rarely excelled hy any scoundrel of 
genius, they were l)y this time susjjccted and hated 
or dreaded by tlieir W’liig colleagues. With all 
their art, Harley and St. .lohn would have failed 
in making any impression upon the queen hut 
for a false step of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Some few years before this the duchess, who was 
rich enough to have served her in another way, 
brought into court a poor cousin — Abigail Hill* — 

to puniali ip-cat riota ; to reatiain offenders too big for ordiiiarj jus- 
tice; or, in the modern phrase, to preserve tlie public jieaee; Iml in 
B little time it made this nation tremble. The privy eoundl came at 
Inst to make laws by proclamation; and the SUr Clinrober ruined 
those that would not obey. At last they fell togetlicr, but not with- 
out endangering the kinoaom.'' 

• " Abigail Hill, or Mrs, Maiham, was the daughter of one Hill, 
a merrhant in the city, by a sister of my father. Our grnudfathi r. 
.Sir John Jenyns, liod tm-and-tu’enti/ enildrim, by wliicli means tin.' 
estate of the Imily came to be divided into very small parcels. .Mrs, 
Hill had only SOOk to her portion. Her husband lived very wall, as 
’ 2 E C 
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whose father, Mr. Hill, once a merchant in the 
city, was nearly related to Mr. Secretory Harley. 
The duchess got this Abigail appointed bedcham- 
ber-woman to Anne, then only Princess of Den- 
mark, and her younger sister settled as the Duke 
of Gloucester’s laundress — “which,” says the 
duchess, “ was a good enough provision for her.”* 
The two young ladies had two poor brothers ; — ^the 
elder of these was put into a snug place in the 
Custom House, and the younger, after being clothed 
and ])ut to school at St. Alban’s by his great rela- 
tive, was made page to the Prince of Denmark, 
groom of the bedchamber to the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, aide-de-camp to Marlborough, and colonel of a 
regiment.t Everything went on smoothly till the 
summer of 1707 , when the duchess, who always 
treated her with great hautnir, learned that her 
cousin Abigail was privately married to Mr. 
Mnsham, and was in the habit of being closeted 
with the queen without her grace’s consent. Con- 
vinced that there was “ some mystery,” the duchess 
set herself “ to inquire as particularly” as she could 
into it. “ And,” says her grace, “ in leas than a 
week’s time I discovered that my cousin was 
become an ahaolule farmirife ; that the queen 
herself had been present at her marriage in Dr. 
Arhuthnot’s lodgings, at which lime her majesty 
had called for a round sum out of the privy purse ; 
that Mrs. Masham came often to the ([ueen when 
the prince was asleep, and was generally two 
hours every day in private with her : and i like- 

I liavc bcontoltl.'Ull. tuniiof; iiniicctor.br'IiroiiKlit ruin iijion himsc'ir 
iind liiK family. Hut as tliis wna Itmi,' iH'forn I watt lioni, I iinvor 
knewthure were aiitth veopUt in tlio world, till nHcr tlitt Priuccm.^nne 
wtt!t marritid, and wlu*n aho livi*d at ttie (lock-pit; at wliicli time an 
acquaintance of mine emiio to me and t*aid, hlu' Itelievwl I did not 
know that I Itad rttlntiouii wlio were in want, niid alie Ka'c me an 
nettount of tliora. Wlmi slio liad llnished lier ittory, I i;aveln‘r out of 
niy pursn ten ('uineas for their present relief, sayinffl would do what 
I could for tlmiii. Afterwards I scut Mrs. Hill more money, and wiw 
her. .Slit! told me liiat her liusltami was the same relation to Mr. 
Harley as she wa.s to me, but that be liad never done anyOiiiiK for 
her. (Thepnmd ducheiii, tre nlmi rrr. nemir mils her fnthcr’s mdured 
fisher hythenninr of aunt.) 1 tliinkMrs. Miutham’s father and mother 
ilid not live louK after this. They left four cliildren, two sons and 
two dauKliters. The elder daughter, Abigail, afterwanls Mrs. .Mas- 
1mm, was a grown woman. I took her first to St Altiaii's, where 
she lived witli me and my ehlldreii, and I treated lier with as groat 
kindness as if slie had hemi my BUter.”— /In /kamt of the. Conduct 
of (he Uiiwwjer Duchess of Marlbtirnugh, ffc. 

* "And wlien the Duke of Gloucester died, I obtained for her a 
pension of 20(i(, a-year, whieh I paid her nut of the privy purse. 
And in some time after, 1 asked the queeu’s leave to buy her an 
aunuity out of some of the funds,” Ite. — lUd. 

t This poor eoiisin turned out .a very poor soldier. " Jack Hill 
(whom tlie hottlemeii afterwards called honest Jack) was a tall Imy, 
wimm 1 elollied (for lie was all in rags), and put to stdiool at .‘^1. Ai- 
Imn's, to one Mr. .lames, wholuid been an iislier under Dr. Husity, of 
Westminster ; and wimnever I went to St, Allian's, 1 sent for him, and 
was as kind to liim as if lie had lieen my own child. After he hiul 
learned wliat he cmld there, a vacancy happening of page of honour 
to tile i’rinee of Denmark, his liighiiess was pleased, at my request, 
to lake him. I afterwards got my Lord Marlljorougli to make him 
groom ol'tlie liedcliamber to tlie Duke of Gloucester : and thoiigli my 
lord always said tliat .Tack Hill was good for iiotliing, yet, to oblige 
me, he made him his aide-de-eiimp, and afterwards gave him a regi- 
.meiit. Hut it was his sister’s interest that raised Jack to lie a general, 
and to eomraand in that over-memorable cxiiedition to Qncliee. I 
liad no share in getting liim tlinse honours. To finish wliat I have to 
say upon this subject; wlieii Mr. Harley thoiiglit it useful to attack 
tlic Duke of Marlliorougli iu parliament, this WucImic general, this 
honest^Jnek Hill, this onre raggi'd hoy, wtuim I clotlied, liapiiening 
to lie sick in bed, wiw nevertheless persuailed by liis sister to get up, 
wrap himself iu warmer elotlics than those I had given him, and go 
to tile House and vote against the duke ! I may hero odd, that even 
the liiisband of Mrs, Masham hod several obligations to me. It was 
at my instance tliat he "was brought into court, Urst mode a page, then 
an eouerry, and afterwards groom of the liedcliamlier to the prince; 
for all whicli he himself hod thanked me, ns for favours procured by 
my means." 


[Book IX. 

wise then discovered, beyond all dispute, Mr. 
Harley's correspondence and interest at court Inj 
means of this woman." The duchess says she 
was struck with astonishment at such an instance 
of ingratitude. No doubt she might have added 
that she was struck also with dismay, for she must 
have known better than any one else the character 
of her royal mistress, of whom a great writer said, 
with ])erfect justice, that she “had not a stock 
of amity to serve above one object at a time.”* 
Besides, her grace was now put in mind of s(wc- 
ral suspicious circumstances. She says herself, 
“ particularly I remembered that a long while 
before this, being with the queen (to whom I had 
gone very privately by a secret passage from my 
lodgings to the bcd-chumbcr), on a sudden this 
woman, not knowing I Avas there, came in with 
the boldest and gayest air possible, hut upon the 
sight of me stopped, and immediately changing 
her manner, and making a most solemn cuitst^y, 
said, ‘ Did your majesty ring ?’ and then Avent out 
again. This singular behaviour needed no intci- 
jircter noAv to make it understood.” The duchess 
hastened to communicate these great discoveries 
to her husband; and the lord-general left oil* 
looking after the French, in order to Avani his 
wife to look Avell after Mrs. Masham and the dan- 
gerous Mr. Harley. “ If you are sure,” says 
Marlborougli, “ that Mrs. Masham speaks of 
business to thi; queen, I should think you might, 
Avith some caution, tell her of it, Avhich would do 
good; for she certainly must he grateful, and will 
mind what you say.” These words surprise us in 
such a man ! Marlborough ought to have remem- 
bered how very slight the tie of gratitude had 
been upon liimselt^ and how generally imknoAvn 
such a lumiely virtue Avas at the court. He ought 
also to have been aware that it Avas his own AA'ife’s 
speaking of business to the (jueen that had moulded 
the government to his Avishes, that had done 
everything lor him, sind that if any other lady 
once got the same influence, over Anne the game 
of the Marlboroughs Avas iij). Sarah Jtmnings, 
to do her justice, ^d less meanness and more 
spirit than any of her court contemporaries, male 
or female: she openly taxed her cousin Aliigail 
with practising with the queen to undermine her ; 
and Mrs. Abigail, after a fcAv cxcuse-s and eva- 
sions, finding herself backed by the queen, who 
had at last summoned courage to meet the frowns 
of the haughty duchess, set her at defiance. From 
this moment her grace saw clearly the end of all 
this, and she Avas not long in getting notice of 
Mr. Harley’s practices both Avithin doors and 
without. “ He was endeavouring,” she says, “ to 
create in the Whigs jealousies of Lord Godolphin 
and Lord Marlborough, and at the same time 
assuring the Tories that they might depend upon 
the queen’s inward affection to them ; and that it 
Avas wholly owing to those two great lords that 
the Tories Avere not still possessed of all the places 
and employments. His design Avas to ruin the 

• Swift, 
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Whifvs, l)y disuniting them from the ministry, and 
so pave the way for the Tories to rise again, whom 
he thought to unite in himself, as their head, after 
he had made it impossible for them to think of a 
reconciliation with the Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Godolphin. But, that this able politician 
might in all things act suitably to his "parts and 
genius, he, at the same time that he was employed 
in the manner that I have related, was endeavour- 
ing to blind the eyes of those whose destruction 
he aimed at by tl\c moat elaborate compliments, 
and the most nauseous professions of affection and 
duty.”* The lord-treasurer Godolphin was as 
mueli alarmed as the lord-general, and, being 
n])on the spot, he had almost daily consultations 
with the duchess, who appears to have conceived 
a momentary liope of brow-beating the weak and 
timid, thougli obstinate, rpieen, and of throwing 
Mrs. Mashnm back into the dirt, which slie 
boasted she had raised her from. At first Anne 
flinched, and, both in conversation and writing, 
solemnly denied the charges against Mrs. Masham ; 
and she continued to style herself Mrs. h’reeman’s 
(i.o. the duchess’s) “ ijoor, unfortunate, but ever 
faithful, Mrs. Morley.” But, by degrees, the 
(piccn’s ncAv infatuation for Abigail, and the as- 
surances she received in secret from Mr. Harley, 
who told her that he would take her out of the 
chains and thraldom of the. Marlb()roughH,and make 
her a (pjeen indeed, infused a little more firmness 
into this singularly weak and essentially vulgar 
royal mind ; — her civilities became mockeries and 
masks ; her expressions of friendship, and devo- 
tion, and submission, mere sarcasms or douhle 

* 'I'lic Tory writers oi' tlie time <ln ndt preteiul In ileiiy tlmt the 
sei'i'etiiry was eiijnliti^' the ionl iiiulerminiiii^ liim all tliu 

lime,— tliat Harley «a‘s eniistfiiitly itninit up the bark-stairs under 
the ewnrt of Ids eoiisin Ahiii'nil ; hut they pretend tlmt thi.. elaudes- 
tiiie eoiidiiet was absolutely inwssary to (jet at the queen's ear at 
all, in order to warn her other danger, .ind to rescue her from Uie 
thraldom in which they say she had been held for year.s. Nor do 
they attempt to rescue the eharaeler (d' Mrs. Mash.ani. or disprove 
the story told of her by her cousin the diieluMs. On the contrary, 
they seem ;;eneriilly to admit that Abigail wa.s a worthless, uu{n'atn- 
fiil woman; lint then she was, and could be, so very useful. The 
Jiuthor (understood to be llalph, the Historian) of “the Other Siilc 
of the Question ; or, An Attempt to Ueseue the Characters of the 
Two Koyal .“^isters, Q. Slary and Q. Atfce which was published in 
answer to the duchess's Account of her (loud net, says that it wjis 
iiiiile natural a person selli.shly emidoyed for iinworiliy ])uris)ses 
should act in an unworthy manner to Iier emuloyer,— that it was 
ueillier tliroiioli eiiarity imr the lauid of rehifkii.sidp tliat the diicliess 
had provided for her eoUsjn at court,— that it was the regular plan of 
the faetiou “ to unclose the queeii from access by plautiiu' around 
her none but such ns w ere llie creatiires of the Marihoron^ii family.’’ 
“ Of this mimlier,” adds the writer, "was Mrs. Masliani, and to 
answer lliis very purpose was she ynefern-d, thoiif'lt the nffair is set 
forth in so ditlcveiit a li{;lit liy your grace : it was impossible for 
you to be always upon duty : it was iiecessnry for t!»e quiwn to 
he always observed ; Mrs. Mashnm you liad taken out of the 
dust : ami you was not, it .seems, enough aequniuted with yoiiiself 
to relleel or apprehend, that tlie creature would ever pre.wimu to 
rival its maker. It was not. therefore, the efleds of your eoiilideiiee 
ill Mrs. Mosliiim, Imt the presumption of your ow n strength and im- 
portance, lulled you in security so long.” If all this la* true (and it 
may he), it only adds a few more dark shades to a very disgusting 
(lieture. iliil])li, or whosoever wrote ‘ The Other Side of the 
Question,’ subjoins Till’ grand iiirenniee your grticc draws is, 
that i/Ott mere hetmt/itd. Hut tlie infercuees of the world are 
rather such as these,— TAuf the queen war a r.apfire, and ;/»« her 
umil'r—thnt i>hi; wat neither mUtreis iif herpou er, niir fire to'expreet 
hrr iivn imiinntions—that «/ic was sii far (Weniired, bp a length of op- 
prrss^in, ns to dread the eery approach of her tormentress— that she was 
furred to unbosom herself tnj stealth — and that she durst suit rrn'iire upon 
0 contest with your grurr.,'iTen to set herself free from your insujtporl- 
nhtr ti/ranny. A situation so terrible, that no private person would far 
ony Consideration suhoiit to it; and, cmsrquently, what a sovereign 
might justly endeavour, at almost any rate, to be deliveredfiom." 


oniendres. The Tories, mIio well knew that ibc 
high-cbnrch feeling of Anne still contimieil an 
absolute passion, threw two high-church ])arsons 
in her way by means of Harley ; and this widened 
the breach, and set Marlborough and Godolphin 
to coerce the queen on the point where even in 
their greatest favour they had found her difficult 
to manage. The bishopric of Chester became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Stratford, and the 
queen secretly engaged to give it to Sir William 
Dawes, an aspiring man, who aimed at becoming 
a head of the Tory party, though he always jiro- 
fessed a strong attachment to tlic Protestant suc- 
cession, calling himself (what the Whigs asserted 
was a contradiction in terms) a Hanoverian Tory, 
Godolphin and Marlborough scarecly knew of 
this secret promise until it waspcrformctl. Nearly 
at the same time Dr. Blarkhall, who was tis much 
a high Tory as Dawes, obtained the see of Lxeicr. 
The Whig divines, who had expected these pro- 
motions, and who had, indeed, made sure of them 
under a Whig cabinet, did not hear their tlisa])- 
pointmeiit either with ])hilo80])hical calmness or 
Christian moderation ; and the whole Whig jiarty 
were astonished and incensed. Another aiijioint- 
ment that fell vacant about the same time, — 
the Regius Professorshij) of Divinity at Oxford, 
— ^the queen had also iiromised to a higli Tory 
candidate. Dr. Smalridgc, though Dr. I’oltcr 
(afterwards Archliisho}) of Canterbury) was re- 
commended to the ])lace by Marlhoroiigli and 
the ministers. Though the bishoprics were gone, 
Marlborough hojied to secure tlie Regius Pro- 
fessorshi]) lor Potter, who was much esteemed for 
his leariiiiig as well as for his liberal principles in 
]M)litic 8 , and who ‘appears to have received jtosi- 
tivc assurances from Godolphin, Sunderland, and 
Marlborough, that he should have the upiioiiitment. 
The lord-genertil wrote repeatedly to his Avife and 
to the queen. He also wrote to Godolphin, ex- 
pressing his alarm at seeing that “Mrs. Morley’s 
(the queen’s) prejudice to some ])euple was un- 
alterable — that she -would he disposing of prefer- 
ments to such as would tear to pieces her friends 
and servants.” The. clerical nature of the dispute 
seems to have affected the great generHl’s style, 
for in this letter he talks unctuously about recon- 
ciling himself to God, and withdrawing from court 
as well as from eainp as soon as may be. In the 
end Anne was jircvailcd upon to let Potter havt; 
the jirofessorshij). But, notwithstanding, the 
Tories now clearly saw’ that their turn was coming 
again, that the honours and emoluments of office 
were gradually getting within their grasj). Hope- 
lessly weakened and crippled by the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s loss of her ascendancy over the 
queen,* — disparaged in the eyes of the public, 

• 111 • ’The. Oilier Side of the Question’ the duchess is tniintcd with 
ov»T-PHtiinatin({ her weight aud importance. “ One of tin* few 
French noblemen whose curiosity Iciwis tlium to visit Great llritniii 
tlioni'ht himself obliged, umoii); the remarkaldcs of the islanil, to 
imy a visit to your grace ; on which iHSioSion, to tie pxivciliiifrly 
jMilitc, he kept up the spirit of the conversnlum with a thiriil (h-tail 
of the wonders performed by the Duke of Marllioroiigli ; to w liich 
your grace scumed^toiisten ut first with a very w-nsiblc plcusuic ; hut 
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who saw that they could no longer appoint in the 
church the men of their choice, — ^the members of 
the cabinet were still further prostrated by divi- 
sions and jealousies among themselves. The 
Marquess of Halifax, the truest Whig of the lot 
after Somers and Cowper, had been left in the 
inferior post of auditor of the Exchequer, or gra- 
tified only with embassies to foreign courts — those 
convenient resources of ministers who wish to 
silence and keep at a distance any troublesome 
colleague or dangerous rival. Halifax considered 
that he was treated witli great contempt or un- 
kindness; and he very correctly attributed this 
treatment to the Duke of Marlborough, w^ho always 
disliked him. Nor was this the only jarring 
chord : Marlborough’s own brother, Admiral 
Churchill, who mismanaged the admiralty under 
the Prince of Denmark, remained an incurable 
and a furious Tory, and lost no opportunity of 
irritating the queen more and more against the 
Whigs. All these embarrassments had tended to 
liamper and to distract the attention of the duke 
dufing the whole of last year’s campaign, and they 
grew rather than decreased after his return to 
England and the opening of this present session 
of parliament. It is made most evident by his 
own letters that Marlborough at one moment 
thought seriously of abandoning all his Whig 
colleagues together, and of making common cause 
w'ith that hated Harley who Avas rising with his 
cousin Abigail. This course would have been no 
departure from the great system of his life— 
always to side with the strongest : — ^in politics he 
seems never to have known a high or generous 
feeling ; — and it appears clearly that this course he 
would have taken if he could have brought him- 
self to trust Harley, or to believe that the Whigs 
could be faced W'itliout danger to his own fume 
and interests. He advised his wife to be cautious 
and circumspect, mild and gentle, and to endca- 

iipproUcimlin", as li« went on. Unit his rloqiK'iicR was like to Iw nm- 
liucd to tho (iuko only, llu' spirit which Inul over possessed you could 

not help hurstiiis: out 'All this is true, sir : hut you forfiol that 

all this, nn<l niiich more, is owinq to me,' ” Y«l, if the proud, and 
then old, duchess vcnlly said this, she said not a word more thuu 
what was true : we may he coiifirmcd in our opinion of her 
airoKaiice, but we cannot doubt lier vennutv. It urns owing to 
li(>r thnt the tjiieeti was a Jjuoeti at all (.-w, but ^or her agemw, Anne, 
iti all ])rolMihilily, would, m the i-ritical moment of the Itevolution, 
have adhered to her father) ; - it mts owiii); to her that MiirllHWuuKh 
had hiten intrusted with the supreme command of the armies, ami 
thal the Whiff ealdnct which eiiahled him to do such ffreat thiu!f[s 
had an existenei; it was owiiiff to her that the lord-ffeneral in tlie 
lield was lielter supplied than ever Eufflish ffcnernl had been lad'ore, 
and tlial (he resourees and the diplomaey of tlie country were put 
almost exeliishely into his hands. Ilesides, in all things ejicept in 
plans of eampiiii'ns and battles, the intellect of the duchess was sniie- 
I'inr to that of (he duke, who uevi’r did anytliing without eonsiiltiug 
with her, .and who iwidonUv thought she could do everything, except, 
yierhaps. charge at the heail of a regiment. Nay, even G^olpmn, 
(lie most adroit of politifiims,— the most experienced stiUesman or 
iiiau of I airiness or the day.— hardly ever took a step without yire- 
viously deliberatiiii' with Sarah. Ine duchess was. in fact, awnn- 
ilerful woman. None of the ndmirntiou which has la-en rccoDtly 
lavislied uyiou her great abilities is ungrounded. exet*pt her genius ns 
a letter-writer. She lias Ix'cu compared in this respect to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague and llorneu Walyiolo ; whereas, it ayiywars 
to us slie could never wvito, of herself, a grammatical seiitonee. We 
form our opinion uyion what are really her own lettcts. Tlie 
Irttcrs and the papers contained in her hiwk were all remodelled 
and dressed up by the yiersoii (a professed literary man) by whom 
the narrative itself, derived from her notes, was jmt into a shaiio fit 
for the yiress, and who is said to have been Hooko, the auihor of the 
Homan History. 


vour to recover the queen’s good graces by re- 
spectful and submissive behaviour : but the jtroiid 
and fiery Sarah was by nature incapable of follow- 
ing this advice, and, moreover, she deemed that 
it would be useless if put in jiractiee. She enter- 
tained a most sovereign eoutemjit of her sovereign : 
after a close and familiar acquaintance, Avhieh had 
lasted forty years, or from the childhood of both 
of them, she fancied that she knew Anne better 
than any one else, and that hcr’s was a mind 
rather to be subdued and terrified by the boldness 
of a superior intellect, than to be won back by 
submission and tears. Anne, we believe, Avas 
really what the duchess took her for ; but there 
was one little quality Avhich her gi’acc had under- 
rated, and the mighty strength of which she did 
not discover till it was too late ; — this was ob- 
stinacy — a dogged, sullen obstinacy — AA'liich the 
(piccn had inherited from her father (])erha])s also 
from her motlicr ; for the Hydes, or at li^ast tlicir 
great maker, Chimcellor Clarendon,. Avert; not defi- 
cient in obstinacy), and Avhich in her, as in him, 
sometimes took the aspect of firmness and deci- 
sion. More fortunate than her sire, Anne’s obsti- 
nacy did certainly at times keep her right, or, at 
least, out of danger. During the Christmas holi- 
days things came to a crisis between her and tlie 
duchess. “ I went,” says her grace, “ to pay my 
respects to tlie queen in tlie. holidays, and, before 
1 Aveutin, I learnt from the. page that Mrs. Maslium 
AAas just then sent fur. The moment 1 saw her 
majesty 1 plainly jicrceivcd she Avas very imcasy. 
She stood all the while I was a\ itii her, anti looked 
as coldly upon me as if her inlcntitm Avas tliat I 
should uo longer doubt of my loss of her aftection. 
Upon observing what rec, edition 1 had, I said I was 
very sorry 1 hail happened to come so unseasonably. 
I was making my curtsey to go away, Avhen the 
queen, with a great deal of disorder in Ju'.r face, 
and AA'ilhout B])eaking one word, look me liy the 
hand : and Avhen, thereupon, I stoo])eil to kiss 
hers, she took me up Avith a very cold embrace, 
and tlien, Avithout one kind Avord, let me go. So 
strange a treatment' of me, after my long and 
faithful services, and after such repeateil assiirani;es 
from her majestt of an unalterable affection, made 
me think that i ought, in justice to myself, as 
Avcll as in regard to my mistress’s interest, to 
write to her in the. jilainest and sincerest manner 
possible, and expostulate with her upon her 
change to me, and upon the new counsels by 
which she seemed to be wholly governed.” The 
letter she Avrote was presented to the queen by the 
Duke of Marlborough or by Lord Godolphin, — at 
the distance of time A\’hen her grace Avrote or dic- 
tated the account of her conduct she forgot which, 
— and it had the effect of startling the queen ami 
of making her Avrite an answer, “ in which she 
very much softened what had passed.” 

While Anne was putting on fresh smiles fof the 
duchess, and for Marlborough and his Whig col- 
leagues, the plotting Harley almost got his neck 
into a noose. One William Greg, a clerk in his 
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office, was detected in a traitorous correspondence 
■with Chainillart, the French minister : a letter of 
his writing was intercepted and thrown in his 
face ; he was committed, arraigned, pleaded guilty, 
and was hanged for high treason. While Whig 
writers, both at the time and afterwards, assert 
that Harley, the secretary, was as guilty as his 
poor clerk, the Tories boldly and broadly main- 
tain that it was Harley himself who detected Greg 
in liis maclii nations, — that it was he that hurried 
on the trial and conviction, — and that the Whigs 
and his enemies in the cabinet (the Marlboroughs, 
the Godolphins, the Sunderlands) practised upon 
I)oor Greg in prison, and promised to bring him 
of!' unscathed if he would only accuse his principal, 
the obnoxious Harley. “ Seven lords,” says a 
Tory organ, “ were deputed from that House to 
examine the clerk in ])rison, and ’tis remarkable 
that they were all of one side But the secre- 

tary’s innoc(*,ncc Avas amplicated, when the clerk 
((xreg), at his execution, delivered a paper to the 
ordinary of Ni'wgate, declaring that his master 
Avas Avholly ignorant of his treasonable corre- 
spondcTice till he made the discovery himself; 
and he thiinked God that he gave him the grace 
not to do so vile an action for the saving of his 
own life, as some would have put him upon.”* 
Wlien Avc remember hoAV Marlborough hounded 
Sir John I'^euAvick to death, we confess, that, for 
our parts, Ave can believe him capable even of 
tluise atrocious practices ; and so low is our esti- 
mate of the ])olitical morality, Avhethcr Whig or 
Tory, of the time, that we have no difficulty in 
believing that other men, in their hatred of Harley, 
and in their dread of losing their places, might 
luive joined in the nefarious transaction. But Ave 
are bound to observe that the only proof, that is, the 
j)a])cr Avhich Greg is said to have delivered to the 
ordinary, is a very doubtful kind of document, 
which Avas not produced until some time after the 
execution, and, apparently, not till Harley w'as 
completely the lord of the ascendant, and the 
Whig cabinet broken, cast down, and made the 
object of nearly every species of calumny.t The 

* ' Till! other Side of the Question; ot'uh AtUimptto Ueseiie the 
Ohiiracters of the Two lloyu] Sisters,’ &c. 

+ Even aecnrdiu}; to tlie autlior of ' Tlie other Side, of the Ques- 
tion,' till! doiiunroiit wns not jiuhlishod at tlie time. He indeed 
ueemints for the diihiy, by Bayiiiif— "The ordinary was not ]ierniitti!il 
to piihlish tills paper (iw is usual), and so it was suppresseil for a 
time, till <■arl! was taken to print it from a copy that had been |;iven 
to another hand, and then Paul Lorrain got leave to ]mbltsh it also.” 
Unmet, who was quite as rs'almis on the other side, and who can 
never be relieved from the charge of being a thorough partyman, 
very readily admits that nothing arose out of Greg's business nil 
wlii'eli to found a charge against Harley. He says that at his cxe- 
I'utiun " Greg coiitinned to clear all otlier persons of any aceessiou 
to his crimes, of whicii ho seemed very sensible, and dicil much 
better than be had lived.” Hut tlie Whig liishop says not a syl- 
lable about the paper delivered to the ordinary of Newgate, nr 
aliniit the foul oecusations of the Whig lords contained in it. If such 
a serious charge had been seriously entertained, it would have 
behoved liim to have cleared his friends ami his party ; and most 
assuredly we sliouid have heard sometliing of the mutter from 
him. Swift, indeed, brought the charge of subornation; but this 
was when he had forsaken the Whigs and was trying to rise to tlic 
top of the Ohiinih by a Tory ladder, liesides, tins great wit and 
peuiiiau was a most virulent and unserupiilous libeller— one dmt 
vould lie with a bold ileliance of proliabilities and iio.s.sibiUlics. 
Wbuii the Duchess of Somerset (the wife of the nobleman wlio cou- 
triliuted to the dismissal, at this crisis, of his friend Harley, and 
■also of the Uialolphin administration in 1710 ), was, shortly after the 


immediate effect of the detection and exccul iou of 
Greg was, however, very mischievous to Harley. 
It seemed to calm and candid minds, that, at the 
very least he must be indolent and incapable, aiul 
that great dangers must spring from having a 
secretary of state that could give employment and 
confidence to such clerks. According to Burnet, 
Greg told the lords appointed to examine him, 
that he had but ncAvly begun the business of be- 
traying secrets to the enemy for money, — “ that 
all tlie pa})crs of state lay so carelessly about the 
office, tliat every one belonging to it, even the 
door-keepers, might have read them all” — and 
that “ Harley’s custom was to come to the office 
late oil ])ost nights, and after he had given his 
orders, and Avrote his letters, he usually Avent aAvay 
and left all to be copied out when he was gone.” 
He also accused the secretary of cin])loying, as spies 
of his own, a set of smugglers that took pay on 
both sides of the water, and betrayed all they knew 
about mcrcliant ships, the ships of ■war tliat lay 
ill the Dow'iis, and the like, by Avhich means the 
French jHivateers and cruisers were enableiP^o 
make so many prizes. 

Harley attempted to save himself by coalescing 
with Somers and Co\v])er, who, notwithstanding 
their determined Whiggism, were much rc8])ecteil 
by the queen, and Avere still acceptable to her ; 
but those two lords were too honourable to betray 
their colleagues, and much too honest and far-see- 
ing to unite their political fortunes with so dis- 
sembling but so incoirqietent a statesman as 
Harley. Still, however, that secretary and Mrs. 
Masham liad a firm hold on the queen, who could 
hardly be induced to give him his conge. Botli 
Marlborough and Godolphin told her rejiealedly, 
that it was impossible for them to serve her w'liilc; 
Mr. Harley Avas in her confidence. Anne said 
that they were much mistaken in the gentleman 
and in their opinion as to the influence he had over 
her; and so the secretary (kmtiiiucd to go u]) the 
back-stairs and to sit at the council table. At length 
the lord-general and the lord-treasurer both de- 
clared that they could no longer act Avith him; 
and that, if he were not dismissed, they must 
absent themselves from the council altogether. 
Still the obstinacy of Anne held out. Marlborough 
and Godolphin then made, good their threat, and 
absenteil tlicmsclves. When the council next met 
in the queen’s presence, every member of it was 
reserved and confused, except Harley, who, witli 
a show of confidence, proposed immediately pro- 
ceeding to business. But the proud and stiff Diik(^ 
of Somerset said lie did not see how it could be to 
any purpose, when neither the general nor trea- 
surer was present ; and thereupon the council im- 
mediately broke up.* This had such an effect 

latter intnrfcfencc, sclwted by the Tories for attack, thi.-! revcrcml 
scanilal-monj'er. in his * Windsor Froplicey,’ not salislied with rc- 
proiiehinsher with having red liair, aecused her of having connived 
at the murder of her former husband I 
• • Account of the Conduct,’ &c, liurnet tells the story raiicli in the 
same way ; hut he adds th.it ,tho queen “ would have pul all to tin- 
liasurd, if Harley liimself had not apprekeuded danger, and resolv 
to lay down.” • , 
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upon the queen, that Mr. Harley was dismissed, 
and a fresh assurance of entire friendship and con- 
fidence given to Marlborough and Godolphin. 
Anne, who with the family obstinacy, had a con- 
siderable portion of the duplicity of the Stuarts, 
seems, for a moment, to have persuaded tlie Whigs 
tliat she bore no animosity, no rancour, when in 
leality her resentments were condensed into an 
enduring and most implacable hatred.* Under 
Harley, but greater than he — far greater both in 
ability and in boldness — ^was the famous Mr. St. 
John, secretary at war, who was turned out and 
succeeded by Mr. Robert Walpole. This was the 
beginning of a fierce jealousy and hatred between 
these two politicians ; and ever afterwards it was 
sufficient for Walpole to be for a measure for St. 
John to be against it. Harcourt, the attorney- 
general, another ally or dependent of Harley, went 
out also. Tlic successor of Harley himself, as 
secretary of state, was Mr. Henry Boyle, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who was succeeded in 
that post by Mr. Smith, the speaker. And pre- 
sJtly an event occurred which seemed likely to 
strengthen the Whig cabinet. 

For some time ])ast the Jacobites m Scot- 
land had been assured that their king was really 
coming ;t the English cahinct had been receiving 

•Tli« diichoss fl.'ij'H— “ SiKih a'('ompliaii<!(> with the niiiii.>*terii 
aecmed to thu eye;* o'l'Ihe world o very {'rent coucesisiatt, but w.is in 
truth iiotiiiiiL'. ' For it w'iim e\ident by what follo»i>il, that th» 
apntiiiroucc of niviii;; up Mr. Hurley was with his own consist, and 
by tiU own ndviee, who, as Ion;; ns Mrs. Masliuiu continued in 
favour, could, under iirctcnco of ^isiiina her, (wlto Wiui Ids consin.j 
liavu all tlio uiUMirtmdties ho could wish for ]iriu;tisiu;! uimu tlii: 
TiassioiiH and emlulity of tlie ipieou ; and tl)u method of correspoud- 
tn;; with him had been seltledsonu* time iK'fore. I was fully appriwd 
of all this; vet 1 resolved to try, if by Ikuiik easy aud ({uiet f could 
regain any lufluouet! with her ni!ijo.sty. She had Ki'cn me some 
eueourasemeiit to lione it. For when, a little lieforo Mr. Hatley’s 
dismi.Hsion, lord Mnriljorough resolved to (put the service, aud when 
on that oe(msion I liad with tears (wldeii a tender ooneern ut tlio 
thoujrht of parting from licr majesty made me sited) represented to 
her, that if the liiike retired, it would la; improper, and even impos- 
siliht forme to stay at court alter him, site declared that she could 
not Unir tlie thought of my luavitig her, aud that it. must neviw be. 
Aud at that time site made me a promise tliut If ever 1 Nliould leave 
her, (which she again said must never bo,) sho would bestow my 
ofliees among my children." 

t Maephersonpublishcsa set of instructions w hich was sent over 
by the Prutendcr, in Ibc month of Felirunry, being brought by 
Charles Fleming, brother to the Earl of Wigtoii. Tlie friends 
addressed were to assure the people that their king was (roming with 
all passible diligence to assert lus right aud to protuct his niicient 
Hul))ects— that he would put them in posse,ision of their liliortitu, 
religion, trade, &c., and that his Itrotlicr, the mo.st Christian king, 
would restore to the Scots their ancient ]irivilcgu.s in France, and use 
hU li(>st endeavours to have them iuclnded in all treaties of peace. 
Tliesu friends were to select a number of tiie nobility and gentry to 
seize all suspected persons with their horses, arms, kc. Tlioy are 
also directed " to tell those who are trusted,” tliat upon thelirst 
uppeurance of the French fleet they must proclaim him king wher- 
ever tlu'v liave any iiitenait, raise all the country in arms, seize as 
many as tliey can, and hasten to his stniulard. Moreover, such of 
Ills friends " as have had any correspondence in the nortli of England 
or in Ireland" were to renew it, by sending some trusty persons 
to per.suiide the friends in those parts to take up arms at Uic same 
time. Tiny were also to keep a dinrp look out for tlie public 
moneys, and for the stopping and seizing of all provisions, Tlie 
eightli article of tlie iiistriictions ran in tliese words:—" Those who 
are trusted, may take tlicir own private methods to renew any cor- 
respomlenee they have had witfiiu the forts and garrisons ; and to 
secure, upon the landing, any places of strength fit for magazines. 
All which is to lie considered, with a special regard to the keeping 
of tlie secret, it being nuieli safer tliut several thiugs lie omitted, 
whicli might bo vory useful, than that anything lie rceoromendud, 
wlilch may be a means of discovery," This goes to confirm tlie 
statements of Hamilton's descendant and of other writers, that all 
the garrisons in Scotland hud- been tampered with, that all tiie 
rogular 'troops, amounting to about g&oo men, were notoriously 
disaffected, tliat Stuart flajj^ hod been prepared to hoist over all tl^ 
ports and castles, tliat a plan was laid for seizing the money voted 
by the last English parliament os the compensation for Scotland, 
and that now^fay in Edinburgh Castle, &c . 


warnings of great preparations for invasion making 
on the French coast ; and, in the month of March, 
Anne announced in a speech to parliament that 
the Pretender was about to invade her dominions. 
Both Houses voted addresses to her majesty, de- 
siring she would take care of her royal person, 
and promising to stand, by her with their lives and 
fortunesr— mixing these words with broad intima- 
tions that they apprehended treachery at htnne. 
A suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act at a mo- 
ment of danger had been resorted to even in the 
time of the brave King William ; and therefore it 
was no wonder to sec that very questionable mea- 
sure resorted to under the timid Queen Anne. 
With almost as little ceremony as attended the 
most common order of council, the Whigs brouglit 
in and carried through a bill for susiiending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, by empowering her majesty to 
secure and detain all persons suspected of conspir- 
ing against her person or government. As usual 
in all seasons of consternation, the Catholics Avcrc 
denounced ; “ and a proclamation was issued, de- 
claring tluf Pretender, his accomplices and ad- 
herents, traitors and rebels ; and for ajiprehend- 
ing them ; and requiring all popish recusants not 
to depart above five miles frcmi their dwellings ; 
and banishing papists ten miles from the cities of 
London and Westminster ; and for tendering the 
oaths to disaffected persons, and taking away tlicir 
hor.sc8 and arms ; which was ])ut in execution ac- 
cordingly.”* The Duke of Hamilton, who was 
strongly and justly susjicctcd, and twenty-one 
other Scottish lords and gentlemen, were arrested 
forthwith. Troops were marclied off for Scotland, 
and Sir George Byng was sent with such ships as 
were ready to watch Dunkirk, the port in which 
the French expedition had been prepared. It 
consisted of five French ships of the line, and 
twenty frigates, commanded by Forhin, the best 
naval officer of Louis, and having on hoard 
5000 land troops. The Pretender, styled by 
the English Jacobites James III., and by the 
Scotch Janies VIII., embarked in royal state: 
Byng was driven off the port by bad weather ; and 
the French fleet got to sea. But the storm wliich 
had sent Byng back to the English coast soon 
forced Forhin to put hack to Dunkirk ; and there 
he and the Pretender lay for several days. During 
this time Byng collected many more shijis, and 
stretched along the coast from the mouth of the 
Thames to the head of the Frith of Forth. At the 
same time a strong squadron was detached, under 
the command of Admiral Baker, *to convoy to 
Leith the English troops that were at Ostend — it 
being perfectly well known that the Pretender in- 
tended to make for Edinburgh. Forbin had posi- 
tive instructions to take the greatest possible care 
of his ships ; and, therefore, when he got to sea 
again, and had run northward to the coast of 
Fife, he was deterred from entering into the Frith 
by the sight of Byng’s far superior force. On 
the night of the 13th of March, 0. S., after having 

Lifo and Ileign or Queen Anne. 
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just given the Pretender a glimpse of the hills of old 
Scotland, the Frenchman tacked about, and stood 
away under a press of sail. Byng gave chase,* but 
succeeded in capturing only one of his ships, which 
happened to be the “ Salisbury,” a man-of-war the 
French liad taken from us. On board were found 
the bird Griffin, a very imbecile old Jacobite, two 
sons of Ijord Middleton, a French lieutenant-gene- 
ral, with some otlier French and Irish officers, 
and five companies of French soldiers. The two 
sons of Middleton, the Pretender’s secretary, and 
the man that knew all the secrets of the court of 
St. Germain, were, after some time, released by 
order of the queen — an order which is supposed to 
have been owing to their father’s possessing the 
power of proving to the world the long and traitor- 
ous correspondence of Marlborough and Godol- 
phin.t Old Griffin w'as kept close in the Tower, 
and, as he had been already outlawed for high 
treason, execution was awarded against him by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench: but her majesty was 
pleased to reprieve him from time to time, and in 
the end he died of old age in his not hard nor 
cruel prison. On the 13th of March, w’hcn the 
affiiir was as yet undecided, the Commons waited 
upon the queen with an address, wherein they ob- 
served, that, as on the one side the small number 
of ships and troops the French were employing in 
their cxpeditioti might be regarded with con- 
U'uq)t, so on the other side it gave just cause to 
l)elieve that their chief dependence; was upon 
some of her majesty’s own subjects, whose restless 
])assions and arbitrary principles of government 
had for many years engaged them in forming de- 
signs to qndcrinine and ‘destroy the present happy 
settlement of England. The address dcaired, in 
the name of the Conimons of Great Britainy that 
the severe.st punishments might be inflicted upon 
all those who should assist in this unnatural design 
of betraying their country ; and that suitable en- 
couragements and rewards might be given to such 
as should oppose the invader ; and further it en- 
treated her majesty not to permit their cnterinise 
to divert her /constant vigour in prosecuting the 
war abroad ; and to discountenance all such per- 
sons »is by sow’ing divisions among her subjects, or 
by artful methods, would lessen the esteem her ma- 
jesty had of those who had so eminently com- 
manded her armies and managed her treasure 
(Marlborough and Godolphin), to the glory of her 
majesty and the entire satisfaction of her people. 
The Lords sung precisely the same song, but 
with more bravura. In their address, presented 
on the same day, after thanking the queen for the 

♦ •' It wa* 8tron!{ly 'reported at this time, that Sir George Byng 
had orders flroin the queen to favour the Fretender’ii escape, nay. 
Kome went ao far as to any that he did take him and let him go again. 
Jiut thin wan an idle story, without any manner of foundiition : I am 
MitUilcd Sir George did what he could to take him, and destroy the 
French fleet; and that, if the Pretender had fallen into his hands, bo 
would never have escniied from him alive. The chevalier had not a 
hitterer ennny among the officers of the navy,”— /.^e and Reign of 
Queen June.— It is said tliat tlie English had but few clean ships, and 
that the French fairly outsailed them. This was certainly not un- 
usual, for, though the French did not fight them quite so well, they 
both at this time and long after built Iwtter ships than we did. 
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vigorous methods adopted against the Prelcudcr, 
they suggested that the inconsiderable forces em- 
ployed by the enemy must proceed from some in- 
vitation from hence,* and was an undeniable proof, 
that neither the mildness of her majesty’s govern- 
ment, nor the successes of her reign, could recon-, 
cile some men to the establishment. They called 
the attempt a “ hellish attempt they imprecated 
vengeance upon those who were misrepresenting 
the actions of her best subjects, and besought her 
majesty that no such jiersons (meaning Harley, 
St. John, and that clique) might have access to her 
for the fiiture. Both to the Lords and Commons 
the queen replied that there were slight grounds 
for apprehensions while the cause of religion and 
liberty and the good affections of the people were 
on her side; that she would never countenance 
those who wnuld lessen the just esteem she enter- 
tained for her eminent servants, and that she 
would filways place her chief dependence upon 
those who had given proofs of their warm attach- 
ment to the princi])les of the Revolution, the Pro 
testant succession, &c. AH this w'as, indeed, a 
signal triumph for the Whigs, who are much ap- 
plauded for not shedding one drop of blood upon 
the scaffold. There were great and good men 
among them in advance of the age, yet the blood- 
less su})pre8sion of this revolution must be mainly 
attributed to other causes than their Imnjanity or 
the increasing mildness of the national character. 
Anne, though she had been oiu: of the very tirst 
to question the pregnancy of Marin d’Estc and the 
legitimacy of the child born at St. James’s, and 
though she had joined in the recent opprobrium 
that designated him as “ the pretended son of a pre- 
tended mother,” seems still to have felt not only 
that James was her brother, but that he might be, 
after all, her successor ; while at the same time — to 
say nothing of the Tories, whom Mrs. Mashain 
still let up by the back-stairs — her prime direc- 
tors, Godolj)hin and Marlborough, were haunted 
by the genius of the House of Stuart, and were, 
equally with her, in doubt whether fortune would 
not bring the exiled prince to the throne. This 
alone might account for the present gentleness of 
the government ; but, as we have shown, there are 
good grounds for believing that Ijord Middleton 
and other members of the court of St. Germain 
could, if driven to desperation, have retaliated upon 
Marlborough and Godolphin. Five years later, 

• nil- wiulcrwill rememlwr Colonol Hooke’s negotiations, the hot 
invitation of the DiiehnsH of Gordon, See. Burnet says, " It aj>- 
peared that tho Frenidi relied ehiefly on the assistance that they cx- 
]iecled would have come in to them upon their landing : of this they 
seemed so well assured that tlie King of France sent inKtriictions to 
his ministers in all the courts that admitted of them, to be published 
everywhere, tliat, the pretended prince being invited by his subjects, 
chiefly those of Scotland, to take possession of tho throne of his 
ancestors, the king had sent him over at their desire, with a fleet 
and army to assist him ; that he was resolved to pardon all tluwe 
who should come in to him, and he would trouble none upon the 
account of religion. Upon his being re-established, the king would 
give peace to the rest of Europe. When these ministers received 
these directions, they had likewise advme sent them, which they 
published both at Home, Venice, and in Switzerland, that the 
French had, before this expedition was undertaken, sent over some 
ships with arms and ammunition to Scotland ; and that there was 
already an army on foot there that had proclaimed the pretended 
prince king." 
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and thirty years after tliat, wlien we might liave 
expected some advancement in the civilisation and 
humanity of the country, blood was shed in tor- 
rents upon the scaffold after hutclierics in the field ! 
And neither the rebellion of 1115 nor that of 
1745 was half so dangerous as this would have 
been if the Pretender had effected a landing. 
When the whole thing was blown upon, it was pre- 
tended at Versailles to have been but a mere feint. 
The French have been too much in the habit of 
covering all their failures of the kind in this way, 
to obtJiin any very ready belief on this occasion ; 
but the Scottish .Taeobites certainly held the opi- 
nion that Louis XIV. never designed that tire Pre- 
tender should land in Scotland, and that Forbin 
had secret orders from his master which he did 
not communicate to that personage.* And yet, 
again, it appears, on the other hand, from docu- 
ments carrying along with them internal proofs of 
genuineness, that ]<\)rbin and the French officers 
with him, both naval and military, did their best to 
effect a landing on the coast of the Frith of Forth ; 
and that, when they found themselves anticipated 
there, they endeavoured to make a descent at Cro- 
marty, Inverness, or still further north i and that 
they would have done this, but for the hot i»ur- 
suit of the English fleet, that'' allowed them no 
time anywhere ffir the always difficult operations 
of disembarking troo])s, sirtillery, &c. General 
the Count de Gassc, better known afterwards 
as Marshal Matignon, in writing t(j King Louis 
liimsclf, speaks of the j)roject as an important 
one, which it was really and earnestly intended 
to exeeute, and expresses his deep affliction at 
the bad success of the cxj)edition. M. d’Andrezel, 
in an official report, speaks in the same manner 
of the cxi)cdition, and of the intention t(» try 
their fortune at Cromarty or Inverness. “ But,” 
he says, “ the enemy’s fleet pursued ours very 
close, and, after a smart engagement (in wdiich 
the Salisbury was taken), our Squadron was dis- 
persed, and we judged that our only course was 
to return to Dunkirk.” This M. d’Andrezel 
mentions, that, during the fight at sea, the Pre- 
tender, or, as he calls him, the King of Eng- 
land, several times entreated Admiral Forbin to 
put him on shore any where, declaring that he was 
resolved to remain in Scotland, although none 
were to follow him but his ovm domestics — and 
that M. Forbin, after representing to him that it 
was very improper, refused to grant his request. 
This matter, however, is susceptible at least of two 
interpretations ; andi instead of being taken im- 
plicitly as a proof of courage and resolution in the 
Pretender, it may be conceived that that young 
man might have been anxious to get out of the sea 
fight, which was at the moment very hot a;id all 

• Lockhart's MemoirB.>-Maephoraon. Stuart Papers. ■ Thar* are 
also good reasons for believing that Chanillarti the incapabtei 
timid , and wavering minister of Louis was all along against the ex- 
pedition,— was of opinion that the Scots were not to be counted upon 
for much,— that a diversion in Scotland would be of small benefit to 
his master’s aifnirs,— that the fate of France or of the war must be 
decided in tlie Low Countries, on tlie Rhine, or in Spain,— and that 
it would be madness to liak much with or for ttyi Ihretender, 
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unfavourable to the fleet, in which he was em- 
barked. Andrezel concludes his report by making 
the best of a bad job, saying that, though the land- 
ing in Scotland had taken place, the success of 
the expedition would have been, nevertheless, very 
doubtful, by reason of the uncertainty of the suc- 
cours they could expect to join them ; and that 
therefore they were very fortunate to have brought 
safe hack to Dunkirk the King of England, the 
ships, the troops, and the money, after running so 
great a risk. Shortly after his return to France 
the Pretender went with the French army into 
Flanders to 'serve against the English and their 
allies.* 

The abstinence from blood had been so jicrfort 
that not even one Irish papist was executed, tliough 
plenty of them were taken prisoners, and many 
more known to have been in the expedition. These 
circumstances, however, did not prevent a new 
attempt at insurrection in Ireland. Immediately 
after the failure of the Scottish expedition. Father 
Ambrose O’Connor, provincial of the Irish Domi- 
nicans, was sent over by tlic court of St. Germain 
to inform himself exactly of the state of affairs in 
that kingdom. The French King sent tins monk 
in one of his frigates from Brest to Ireland, where 
he arrived early in the month of May. The fri- 
gate was seen landing him ; and the monk Avas 
hotly pursued up the country ; hut he got to a safe 
hiding place, and the frigate returned unmolested 
to France. As soon as his alarm abated, heather 
O’Connor commenced his inquiries, lie learned 
that all the Catholic lords, clergy, and gentlemen, 
had been seized, and that all their horses and 
arms had been carried off immediately after the 
Pretender’s unfortunate voyage to Scotland. The 
monk Availed upon those to whom he brought 
letters from St. Germain, and he found them all 
exasperated by the harsh treatment of the Protes- 
tant govcnimcnt — all loyal to the Stuart and anxi- 
ous to strike a blow for him — but a// pennylcss 
and helpless, without horses, without arms, with- 
out ammunition, and as usual, without any concert 
among themselves. Like the Scots, the first and 

• Hooke’# ’negotiations, where there arc other letters from M. 
Itemiers, the Intenriant of the French army, to tlie same effeel. In 
the Memoir# of the Duke of Berwick tlie cnterpriNC uiion Seollaml 
is treated a# a serious, but ill-mauaged alTiiir, on the part of France. 
Berwick, who, however, suy# he had no share in it. and didnoteven 
know of it till after it wa# public, deelare-s that “ tliis affair had been 
very ill concerted, on uc(‘nunt of the misunderstanding and jeiiloiiw 
lietween M. de Chamillart., minister for the war department, and M. 
de Vontchnrtrnin. minister for 'tlie navy.” He adds—” It is alsosaid, 
that, if the Chevalier de Forhin, who (jommanded the sqiiuilrou, 
would have riskeil the loss of his ships, the young king might have 
landed ; for he had nothing more to do but to enter the Frith of 
Forth, iind run aground there, by which means the troops might have 
Isuided. The English indeed might possibly have burned the ships, 
Ixifore all the military stores and provisions on board could have 
Iwen cleared. But this eonsideration ought not to have prevented 
him ; for the material point was, that the troops should land with 
the young king;-all Scotland expected him with impationee. &e. . . 
It is even probable that his sister, Queen Anne, apprehending a civil 
war, would have endeavoured to come to some terms with him, by 
which means he would have been sure of ascending the throne of his 

anoestots ’Tlie only person that profited by this expedition 

was the Count de Gosse. M. de Chamillart, his intimate Mend, had 
caused him to be appointed to command the French troops, and he 
received, while he was on board, the brevet of Marshal of France. 
The Scotch had asked with eamestneM for me ; but the king ^nuis) 
refused, saying he wanted me elsewhere; this was the effect of 
Chamillart's intrigue for the Count de Gosse,” 
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Chap. L] 

the last thine; they asked hir was money — money ! 
They told Father O’Connor that a tine opportunity 
had been lost, owing to the court of St. Germain 
having too much neglected them. “ If,” said 
they, “ King James had sent over to us some per- 
son he could trust to inform us beforehand of his 
design u])on Scotland, we might have prevented 
all these imprisonments and secured our horses.” 
Notwithstanding his profession, the monk ven- 
tured among the Presbyterian heretics in the north 
of Ireland ; and, according to his own account, he 
found those descendants of Scottish colonists 
“ generally well aifccted to the party of the king,” 
anil that when they heard of his majesty’s going to 
Srotlfind they had assembled secretly in several 
places to wish him success. Travelling from 
])lace to place, Father O’Connor was delighted to 
see how naked the land was of soldiers, how weak 
and ill defended and unsuspecting were the garri- 
sons. “ There were not,” he says, “ six thousand 
regular troops in Ireland — as for Galway and other 
imj)OTtant places, they niight he surprised by a 
handful of men.’”*' The Catholics assured him 
that in five counties only they could presently 
raise 20,000 nuin — but then, as a xine qua non^ 
tluiy told him that they must have “ a considerable 
sun) of money in hand,” and a good supply of arms 
and ammunition from France, together with a cer- 
tain number of French troops. The monk, how- 
ever, inadvertently, lets out the important secret, 
that they were dispirited and timid in the extreme, 
lie says, “ I insinuated to the principal nobility, 
that they ought to send to the king a trusty per- 
son, to assure his majesty of their heartiness in 
his cause, and of all that is above mentioned ; but 
it seemed to me that they durst not hazard a depu- 
tation. in so dangerous a juncture, every ])lace being 
full of S])ic8 to ensnare the faithful subjects, so that 
even their own shadow aff’rujhts them And these 
Irish nobles, instead of hazarding a deputation, 
thought it would be more ])ropcr for l'’athcr 
O’Connor to return to hrance and inform his ma- 
jesty of everything. “ And I,” says the Father, 
“ thought myself obliged in honour and conscience 
to undertake the journey, though it should even 
cost me ray life.” These monks were wonder- 
fully adventurous, and must have been exceedingly 
adroit: O’Connor before going to France came 
over to London, and — more than this — he even 
ventured into the Tower, and there held conferences 
with the Scottish lords, who had been arrested at 
the time of the threatened invasion. “ These 
lords,” he says, “ knowing I w'as going to 
France, instantly charged me to tell your majesty 
that they, and generally all the Scottish nation, 
are faithful, and attached to the interests of 
their lawful sovereign; that they expected his 
majesty would make a second attempt, and the 
sooner the better ; but that his majesty ought to 
briijg with him, if possible, ten thousand men, and 
to send before a considerable sum of money^ to 
be put into the hands of some Scottish lord of 

• Memorial to Uie Court of St.'Germain.in Ilookc'a Negotiations. 


known loyalty and great reputation, to be distri- 
buted among the lords and gentlemen of that, 
nation, who could best employ it for the interest 
and service of the king.” The monk says that 
they further told him that before the king came 
again 5000 men at least ought to be landed in Ire- 
land, while other 10,000 should be kept retidy to 
throw ashore on the northern coast of England.* 
After these deliherations in the Tower of LA)ndon, 
Father O’Connor got safely back to St. Germain, 
but nothing came of his secret mission and new 
])lans — probably owing to the circumstances of 
l.iOuis XIV. being again threatened on his own 
frontier, jind being himself so miserably ])oot as 
not to be able to tind money to pay his hall'-suirv- 
ing troops. 

In the mean while parliament had been prorogued 
— on the 1st of April — and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough had gone to the Hague, where he was met 
by Prince Eugene, the Grand Pensionary, and the 
deputies of the Statcs-General. Having concei ted 
together the plan for this year’s cam])aign, Kugene 
went to Vienna to bring up reinforcements, iind 
Marlborough took the field. On the other side 
were the Duke of Burgundy (the grandson of 
Louis), the Duke of Vendome, Mar.shal Boufllers, 
and the Duke of Berwick, whom the French cabi- 
net, by something very like a trick, had removcfl 
from Spain to serve in Flanders. Eugene did not 
keep Marlborough waiting long ; but rvhen they 
had joined they had scarcely more than 80,000 
men, while the French counted 100,000. Embol- 
dened by their numeriod superiority, the Frencli 
began on the offensive ; and favourcil hy the J^'li’- 
mings,who disliked the Englisli heretics and hated 
the Dutch, they took Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and 
invested Oudenarde. But here their momentary 
success ended : they were })rescntly obliged to 
raise that siege, and to retire across the Scheldt. 
Marlborough and Eugene, uith one will, one 

• The wliolf subject of Uic itiviision hart Iwcu for sonic timi* tiikin^ 
afinancial rharartrr. The Frciidi i{(i\ornmHiit knew well ihotiftht! 
credit of Kiinlaiui I'oulil be rtcstrovcil iin enrt would be put to the war, 
if not to the present estalrtishmeiit. Fiither O’Cunnor says. “ On th(> 
first rumonr in Ku^hinil of the kind’s eniburkiUK for Scntlnnrt, there 
■was a pe-neval run upon the liitnk : iinrt I have been infnnnertby per- 
sons of rwk.that, if his niiijesty luiil Innrtert in Seotliiiirt.the Kovern- 
ment would iiistiiutly have foiinil itself without credit and without 
money.” And there really was a ifreat run upon the Hank, and a 
fall of stoi'ks, but the latter rose asjain as soon as the alarm was 
over. Hurnet.says, that, if the I’reteniler had landed in Scotland, 
“ it miijht liave had an ill elTeel on our afTairs, chiefly with relation 
to all pajier credit.’’ At the moment the ({overnnient had little l)nt 
paper credit to trust to. The hishop adds, “ If by this time tht; 
remittauees to Piedmont, Catalonia, and Portugal Inid been stopped, 
ill so critiral n season, that might have had fatal eonswiuenres abroad : 
forifweliJid ls;en put into siieh a disorder at home, that foreign 
princes could no more reckon on onr assistance, they might have been 
dUpnsed to hearken to the proixisitions that the King of France 
would then havi! probably made to them. So that tlic total defeat 
ing of this design, without its having the least ill elTectoii our allhirs, 
or our losinji one single man in the little engagement we had wilh 
the enemy, w always to be reckoned as one of those hafipy provi- 
dence for which wc have much to answer.” Another ciwu'm.stanti: 
that gave uncouragement to Father O’Connor, was the division Ins- 
tween the party of the Episcopal Church and the Presbyterians, 
which he represents as being greater than ever in England. *' The 
Presbyterians,” he says, *• are for the prince of Hanover ; but the 
greater part of the Episcopalians are for the king, out of oiipositioii 
to their antagonists, who are at present the ruling party by their 
junction with Godolphin and Marlborough ; and persons of rank 
have told me, that they believed, if the king hud set foot on Scot- 
land, his majesty would have drawn great advantages from this divi- 
sion. 
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notion, followed them; and on the 11th of July 
they fell upon the French army between the Lys 
and the Scheldt, opposite Oudenarde — while the 
dukes of Burgundy, Vendoiiic, and Berwick were 
quarrelling about what ought to be done — and gave 
them the bitterest and most complete defeat they 
had as yet sustained in this long war. Fifteen 
thousand men, and above a hundred standards and 
colours, were lost ; and the confusion of the French 
array was such, that the troops were neither sen- 
sible whither they fled nor by whom they were com- 
manded. But for the coming on of night, Ven- 
dome, the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Ber- 
wick, Pretender, and all might have been taken 
prisoners, — for the Pretender was tliere. Two 
very different accounts are given of his conduct. 
The party least friendly to him say that he acted 
like a coward, and, in company with his highness 
the Duke of Burgundy, saw the engagement from 
the church steeple of a neighbouring village, and 
was among the very first to fly : according to the 
Duke of Berwick, his half-brother, he showed 
" much courage and coolness in the battle.” 
George, the electoral prince of Hanover, was there, 
as well as the Pretender ; and about his conduct 
there is no dispute, — it was that of a brave and 
sturdy cavalry officer; and he led a charge of 
German horse which routed the French guard. 
Vendome and Berwick managed the retreat with 
some skill, but they could never again face Marl- 
borough and Eugene, who, after recovering several 
important fortresses, laid siege to Lille, which was 
considered as the. key to Paris and one-half of 
France. The towni capitulated on the 22nd of 
October, but the citadel held out till the 10th of 
December. The garrison, under Marshal Boufflers, 
was numerous and brave; the works had been 
recently improved by the great Vauban ; and such 
were the difficulties encountered, that the allies 
are said to have lost from 12,000 to 15,000 men 
before they made themselves masters of Lille. 
But, even at that price, the important place, the 
• • 


loss of which struck a panic in France, seemed 
cheaply purchased. Ghent surrendered after a 
few shots. Bruges and other ])lai;es whtc aban- 
doned ; and the French, witli a drooping flag, 
retired into their own country, having, according 
to Berwick, committed absurdity upon absurdity 
in the course of this carnj)aign. The uniiation- 
alised Englishman tells us that tlie Duke of Marl- 
borough (his maternal uncle), during the siege of 
Lille, sent him a private letter, signifying that the 
present occasion was a very favourable one to set 
on foot a negotiation for peace ; and that, if the 
proposals w'ere properly made by France, to the 
field deputies of Holland, to Prince Eugene, and 
to himself, he would do all in his power to get 
them'accepted. “ Nothing,” says Berwick, “ could 
be more advantageous than ffiis advice of the Duke 
of Marlborough : it opened to us an honourable 
way of jmtting an end to a burdensome war. I 
mentioned it to the Duke of Burgundy and to 
M. dc Chamillart, who immediately dispatched a 
courier to the king to receive his orders with 
respect to the answer which was to be given. The 
king sent them to M. de Chamillart, w'ho, through 
excess of policy, had token it into his head that 
this proposal of Marlborough’s proceeded only 
from the bad situation the allied army was in. 
This reasoning, I owm, was beyond my penetra- 
tion; and by the manner in which Marlborough 
had written to me, I was persuaded that apprehen- 
sion had no share in the matter, and that he had 
done it only from a desire of putting an end to a 
war wrhich all Europe began to be tired of. There 
was not the least appearance of duplicity in what 
he wrote ; and he addressed himself to me with 
no other view than that the negotiation might pass 
through my hands, thinking it might be of use to 
me. M. de Chamillart dictated to me the answer 
I w'as to make ; and 1 thought it such an extraor- 
dinary one that I sent it in French, to show the 
Duke of Marlborough that it did not come fironr 
me : he was, indeed, so much offended at it, that 
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110 use could be made of this opening to bring 
about a peace. I am even convinced that this 
was the principal cause of the aversion which the 
Duke of Marlborough showed ever after for pacific 
measures,” As these circumstances rest upon the 
single authority of Berwick’s Memoirs they have 
Iteeii doubted. It appears, however, that there 
really was some talk of negotiating; but Lord 
llardwickc asserts that the overture came from 
the Duke of Berwick, through whose hands the 
I'Vcnch court offered die Duke of Marlborough a 
large sum if lie would procure a peace for them.* 
During the protracted siege of Lille, both Marl- 
borough and Eugene were involved in consider- 
able difficulties, as Vendomc cut off their commu- 
nication with Brussels, and for some time kept 
them sliort of provisions and ammunition. It is 
not altogetln'r unreasonable to sujipose that, under 
these circumstances, Marlborough may have pro- 
])os(‘(l or listened to overtures. This was a nise 
i{(t n'uvrre not uncommon. Besides, us he was 
constantly informed by the duchess of the growing 
boldness of Harley’s intrigues, he may for a 
moment have felt his presence indispensable at 
St. James's ; or he may even have conceived a dis- 
gust at the whole war, and a desire to end it. It 
is evident, from his correspondence, that he had 
ratluT frequently such visitations, and that he 
would sigh for peace and repose in the groves of 
Blnibeim, though these visions were soon again 
<iissi])ated by his ambition and by his avarice. 
The Tories exercised great ingenuity in misrepre- 
senting the whole of this brilliant campaign j in 
trying to show that Marlborough had several times 
got into situations of extreme peril, and that he 
had been liberated from them rather by good luck 
than by his own genius. At the beginning of the 
campaign they revelled in the successes obtained 
by the French, and jircdicted that the English 
general would lose in one summer what it had cost 
so many years to gain. Marlborough disconcerted 
these prophets by his brilliant and decisive victory 
at Oudenardc ; but when he sat down before Lille 
they recommenced their sinister predictions, and 
exaggerated the losses inevitable in such a siege. 
Lilic fell, and Ghent after it; but at the latter 
place they got up a new panic, and the surrender 
of Ghent was held up as another piece of sheer 
luck. Matthew Prior, w’ho had sold his wit and 
his pen to a party, thus dismisses the campaign, 
not Avithout betraying his poetical vocation : — “ It 
has been observed that his grace was never more 
fortunate than in the sudden reduction of tins place 
(Ghent) ; for the articles Avere scarce signed when 
the severest frost began that had been knoAvn in 
the memory of man : the very horses' hoofs froze 
fo the ground ; and his army must infallibly have 
perished if the town had held out a very few days 
longer ; which had been no difficult matter, since 
ther« was no breach made in tlie walls, and the 
Count de la Motte had a good army Avithin the 
I'lwn supplied with all necessaries (and, indeed, 

• Note on Burnot. 


less than an army could not have defended Ghent, 
which is twelve miles round upon the Avails). The 
allies, it is true, were in the end very successful in 
Flanders this campaign ; but they had two very 
narrow escapes — one at Wyvendaie, and the other 
at Ghent. Had they miscarried at either place, 
that fine army of the confederates, consisting ol’ 
veteran troops, w'ould infallibly have been ruined 
— ^a loss that the allies could scarce ever have 
retrieved. It may be considered farther, that the 
siege of Lille Avas the unhappy occasion of the ill 
success of the war in other places in tliis cam- 
paign. Our affairs were again miserably neglected 
in Spain and Portugal, to humour the duke and 
Prince Eugene in this enterprise ; Ave even broke 
our treaty with Portugal on their account, and sent 
Major-General Earl to Ostend, with 8000 men, to 
assist in protecting the supplies of ammunition 
and provision that were continually sending to 
Lille, Avhen those forces Avcrc raised and end)arked 
for the service in Portugal ; which was the reason 
the Portuguese could make no diversion on that 
side, w’hiie the Duke of Orleans pressed the allies 
in Catalonia, and besieged Tortosa, Avhich surren- 
dered the 11th of Jvdy,as did afterwards thetoAvns 
of Denia and Alicant in Valencia.”*’ ' 

These successes of the French in S])ain had really 
happened; yet, on the Avholc, the English arms had 
not been unsuccessful in the Mediterranean. At 
the end of the preceding and very disastrous cam- 
paign,Ijord Gal way and Das Minas hail been carried 
by an English fleet back to Portugal, Avhose frontiers 
were not considered safe. Galway w'as succeeded 
by General Stanhope, who Avas ctpially accom- 
plished in oratory, dijdornacy, and Avar ; and Avho 
had the advantage, derived from a long residence 
in the country in former times as amljussadoi, of 
being perfectly Avell acquainted Avitli the charaeter 
and habits of the S])anish ])CO])lc; at the same 
time the emperor scut Count Staremberg, a gene- 
ral of high reputation, to serve in Cattdonia ; and, 
between Stanliope and the Count, the remainder 
of that ])rovince was saved. But the English 
general did more than act on the defensive ; he 
joined Admiral Sir John Leake, Avho had just 
made the conquest of the island of Sardinia, and 
with him laid siege to St. Philip, the chief fort- 
ress at Port Mahon. In a very few days a breach 
was made and a redoubt carried by storm ; and 
then, on the 30th of September, St. Philip capi- 
tulated, and the glorious harbour of Port Mahon, 
together with the Avholc island of Minorca, fell 
quietly into the hands of the English. IjCaving a 
good garrison behind him. Stanhope returned to 
Catalonia. Besides contributing to this conquest, 
and taking by himself the island of Sardinia, 
IjCake, in the course of this pleasant Mediterra- 
nean cniise, performed other exploits, which cer- 
tainly had the effect of increasing the respect due 
to the arms of his country. Remembering pro- 
bably the threat of Oliver Cromwell— that he 

t *1154017 ntPrior'ii Nci;oUatioiis,compilv(l Crum the Orij;. 
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• MkdAI. STBURK to COMMEHOUATE the SmiRENIlKK OF lilt.r.E. 

On Ihc Obvorsp,— Victory is shown taking the Civic Crown from the licad of a prostrate female, intendeil to represent the City of Lille. 
The Heverse represents llritannia, with the .®gis, striking France with terror. 


could make the canuoii of his sliips he heard in 
tlie eternal city and within the walls of the Vatican 
— he appesired off the mouth of the Tiber, and 
threatened to bombard the pope’s towm and port 
ol‘ Civita Yecchia, in revenge for the assistance or 
countenance which the pontiff had publicly 
afforded the Pretender on his late expedition to 
Scotland. But, fortunately for his holiness, he 
had at last consented to recognise the Archduke 
Charles ns king of Spain ; and the intermediation 
of Austrian diplomatists saved the court of R(»me 
from this humiliation and loss. Leake, however, 
took and destroyed many French and Italian 
vessels on that coast, and gave some timely assist- 
ance to Charles’s general and viceroy of Naples, 
the Count Daun. On a wider and a rougher sea 
the Phiglish seamen had achieved a far more bril- 
liant victory. In the month of May Commodore 
Wager, with only four English men-of-w'ar, 
attacked seventeen Spanish galleons as tliey were 
crecjiing along shore from Carthagena to Porto- 
bcllo, in Soutli America. For a long time his 
men had hoped for such an opportunity of cap- 
turing a plate fleet ; and now they fought, accord- 
ing to the Spaniards, more like devils than men. 
The battle began at sunset, and soon after it was 
dark the Spanish admiral blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion, and with a cargo and precious 
metals valued at three millions of pieces of eight. 
The rear-admiral struck about two in the morn- 
ing; the vice-admiral escaped in a shattered 
condition, and some others of the galleons saved 
themselves by running behind a dangerous shoal 
off Carthagena. It appears that more property 
was destroyed than taken; yet Prior says that 
Commodore Wager’s share of the prize-money 
amounted to 100,000/. 

In the month of October died Anne’s husband, 
the Prince of Denmark, and nominal head of the 
British navy, to none of whose exploits he can be 
said to have contributed even indirectly. His 
royal highness was altogether a neutral kind of 
personage, and the very best that can be said of 


him is, that, of himself, he never did either good 
or harm. Happy with liis .50,000/. a-year and his 
bottle, he interfered as little as possible in ])olitjcs 
with his wife or her ministers, except perhaps lat- 
terly with the queen, through his strong bias to the 
Duke of Marlborough and his party.* 11(^ had 
grown enormously fat, and had been long ailing, 
when a complication of asthma, dropsy, and the 
gout put an end to him on the 28th of October. 
If his j)0St and its emoluments were dear to him 
he died just in time, for the decided Whigs, who 
could urge his incompetence witli good reason, had 
fiilly determined to drive him from it. Imme- 
diately on his demise the Earl of Pembroke, 
resigning the presidency of the council and the; 
lord-lieutcnancy of Ireland, was made lord high- 
admiral. Lord Somers became president of the. 
council, and Lord Wharton lord-lieutenant, t 

• Marky hn.s hit off thii chanM’tor of Iuh royol liiRlincMs. " Frince 
(teorge, UushHnil to (jnecn Anne, and lord ltii;ti'ndniiTal of KiiKland, 
hrotiior to tlie lute King of Denmark, nnd iuirIc to lint iii-i'scnt, was 
chosen liy King Cliarles II. to be husbnnd to his niece, the Friucess 
Anne, beritiise, having no domiiiioiis of his own to gralify, he would 
have nothing else in view, but the interest of Kugluud. In the reign 
of Ring Charles II., having blit little Kiiglish, iiuil being iiiitiiriilly 
modest, he niiide no considerable llpire, nor in the reign of King 
James, till the increase of pojiery alarming lint wllbie nation, be 
conenrred with the rest of the Frotestiint uoliility for the liringing 
over the Friiice of Orange, and witli ids iirincnss left the court to 
join timt party. During all King William's reign he never entered 
into tlic odministrution, yet came always to parliament regularly, 
and often to court ; diverted himself witli Imntiiig, and never openly 
declareil himself of niiy nnrty. On the nncen’s lu-eession to the 
crown, he was made lord liigli-admiral of J'lnglaml and warden of 
the Ciniiue Forts. He is a prinee of a familiar easy disposition, 
with a good sound understanding, but modest in showing it: a 
great lover of the high church of England the nearer it comes to 
Lutheranism: this he often shows, by his vote in the Hou.se of 
Feers; otherwise ho doth not much meddle with affairs out of his 
office, lie is very fat, loves news, liis bottle, and the queen, by 
whom he hath had many children, but none alive. He has neither 
many friends nor enemies in England. Uu the. queen's accession to 
the throne he was towards Ufty years olA.''—VliaraeteTS o/the Cimrl 
of Great Britain in Memoirt oj Secret Senicet. 

Aixording to the sarcastic and vindictive Duchess of Marlborough, 
Anne was not very much aftected by her hnshand's death, ller 
grace says ungraciously " The queen’s ftiendsbips were flames of 
extravagant passion, ending in indifference nr nversion. Her love 
to the prince seemed in tlio eyes of the world to ho prodigiously 
great. But if the passion of grief were great, her stomach was 
much greater ; for that very day he died she eat three very large and 
hearty meals : so that one would think, that, as otlier persom^ grief 
takes away their appetite, her apjjetite took away her grief.”— Cexe's 
Comet of i/ar thorough Bapertin British Museum. 

t Hamilton, the author of the ‘ Transactions,’ thus accounts fi.r 
the admission into the cabinet and the high promotion of Uie witty 
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Pi’iiibroke, finding, as was said, tlic business of 
llio admiralty too laborious for him, soon con- 
sented that it should be put into commission, with 
tlu*. mercenary Russell, Earl of Orford, for first 
commissioner. But, from the rapidity of these 
chaiiges, it is believed that there had been all 
along a bargain of the kind among the Whig 
leaders. The post'of warden of the Cinque Ports and 
(constable of Dover Castle was, However, separated 
from that of lord high-admiral, and conferred 
upon Lord Dorset. 

Tlic administration, therefore, was once more 
constituted entirely of Whigs ; but the appear- 
ances of success were deceptive, and the court- 
ground on which the party stood w'as completely 
undermined by intrig\ies and by the growing 
antijialhies of the queen. In former times, before 
she took Mrs. Masham to her heart, and cast 
otf tlie duchess, Anne’s vanity had been gra- 
tified by seeing herself associated with the victo- 
rious Marlborough, and hearing poets celebrating 
hc]- praise as another Bcllona, or describing her like 
dove lending his thunderbolts to the god of war;* 
but now all these things grated on her senses, 
and she wished every little candle put out that was 
lit by way of illumination and public rejoicing. 
The “ bedchamber broils,” as tlie answerer to the 
Duchess of Marlborough calls them, had kept 
growing louder and louiler, and the queen was so 
])rovoked as to insult her grace in church, where 
they had met to return thanks to Almighty God 
for the great victory at Oudenardc. There is a 
bathos in the business, of which the greatest master 
in the art of sinking might have been proud. The 
duchess wanted the queen to wear her jewels at 
this thanksgiving, and, as ])art of her duty, had 
put the jewels out “ in a w'ay that she thought her 
majesty would like;” but her majesty went to 
clmrcli without any jewels, and her grace, imme- 
diately srispccting the cause, told the queen that 
none but Mrs, Masham could have made her 
refuse to wear them, in so unkind a manner. 
“ I must needs observe,” said this imperious, irri- 
tated wojiian in a letter, “ that your majesty chose 
a very wrong day to mortify, when you were just 
going to retiirn thanks for a victory obtained by 
my Jjord Marlborough.” Anne told her in re- 
turn, that, after the emmands her grace had given 

l-ord WliiiTton, who had always been liatcd or foared by Gndolphin 
luid MarlborouRli. Tin* Marquess of Annandalo had in his pos- 
session one of (rodolphin’s original letters to the court of St. ucr- 
imiiii, and the marquess, after n roRulnr barKiiin, transferred this 
" iiiirneuloiis manuscript" to Wliarton, who thereby hud the lord 
treasurer in a manner at his merey ; (Imlolphin imparted his alarm 
1oMiirHx)iough. ” who direeted him, hy all poHsihlc means, to l>c 
speedy in hushing tlie business, by giving to the holder of the letter 
wiiiite'ver he sluiuld ask.’’ According to this authority, Wharton, 
‘‘.not lieing of a seliish^iature,’’ contented himself with tlie govern- 
iiienl of Ireland for his own share, a place for Lord Homers, another 
for Lord Dorset, and some other iimtxwri for other friends, 

• The rhymesters of the day, including name* that stand high in 
Knglish literature, lost all discretion of praise, and completely ex- 
hausted the Pagan mythology. 1110 following are moderate speci- 
mens from * State and Miscellany Poems,’ — 

*“ Whilst Anna’s sword is lodged in Marlborough’s liand, 

’Tie victory to obey, and empire to command.” 

•' .\nd Albion’s flcrce artillery proclaim 
(irrat Anna’s glory and immortal fame, 

Like Jove’s dread voice, in thunder and in flame.’ 


her on the thanksgiving-day not to answer her, she 
should not think of reidying to this letter. The 
duchess wrote again to explain that her majesty had 
mistaken what she had said to her in church. “ I 
desired you,” continues lier grace, “ not to answer 
me there, for fear of being overheard : and this 
you interpret as if I had desired you not to answer 
me at all; which was far from my intention. luir 
the whole end of my writing to you so often, was 
to get your answer to several things in which we 
differed ; so that, if I was in the wrong, you migiit 
convince me of it, and I should very readily liave 
owned my mistakes. But since you have not hcen 
pleased to show them to me, I liatler myself that I 
have said several things to yon that are unanswer- 
able.” Anne left this letter unanswered. Tho 
duchess assures us that through tlie wliole sum- 
mer Harley continued in close and familiar com- 
munication with the queen. “ And that this 
might he the better managed, she staid all tiai 
sultry season, even when the prince was panting 
for breath, in that small house she had formerly 
purclmsed at Windsor, whifdi, though as liot as 
an oven, was then said to be cool, because’ from 
the park such persons as Mrs. Masham had a 
mind to bring to,* licr majesty could he let in pri- 
vately hy the garden. And when upon the death 
of the prince, one would have thought that lier 
majesty’s real grief would have made her avoid 
every place and every object that iniglit sensibly 
revive the remembrance of her loss, she chose for 
her place of retirement his closet, and for some 
weeks spent many hours in it every day. J wiis 
amazed at this ; and w’hcn I s])okc to her of it, 
she seemed surprised, just like a person who, on 
a sudden, becomes sensible of her liaving dom: 
something she would not have done, had slie duly 
considered. But the true reason of her majesty’s 
choosing that closet to sit in was, that the back- 
stairs belonging to it came from Mrs. Masham’s 
lodgings, who by that means coidd secretly bring 
to her whom she pleased.” In consequence of 
these closetings Anne raised difficulties and objec- 
tions to almost everything ])roposcd to her hy 
ministers ; and, ac(‘ording to tlie ducliess, when 
Harley and his associates had compassed their 
designs and got into power, they would t)fteu 
boast, “ both in their cups and out of them,” how 
they were frequently at court, in secret, and giving 
their advice, when Godolphin and the Whigs 
were fast asleep. The lord-treasurer found Iiiin- 
self obliged to represent to her majesty that no- 
thing could go well if she continued to discourage 
and perplex the cabinet ; the lord-general wrote 
to the same effect from the camp; and his wife 
once more wrote a long letter “ with her usual 
plainness and zeal.” This only incensed the 
queen without producing any answer. Ivjually 
irritated, the duchess waited upon her, and desired 
to know what crime she had committed to })ro- 
duce so great an alteration in her majesty. Anne, 
in reply, told her grace that she was inveterate 
against poor Mrs. Masham, and had Yuthing so 
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much at heart as the ruin of her cousin ; — that, as 
to any misunderstandings between her majesty and 
her grace, they were only owing to this, that she 
(!Ould not see with the duchess’s eyes, and he^r 
with her ears — that it was impossible her to 
return to her former kindness, but that she should 
always behave towards her as the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s, wife, and her groom of the stole. Loth 
to give up the struggle however hopeless it might 
be, the duchess set herself to draw up a long nar- 
rative of her faithful services, and to represent 
how hard and unseemly it Avas that, after such a 
violent affection on the part of the queen, she 
should now lose her favour by the artifice of her 
enemies, and particularly of one Avhom she had 
raised out of the dust. The better to move the 
(juecn, in this paper, the duchess had recourse to 
divinity ; and, with a heart almost bursting with 
envy, hatred, and uncharitablcncss, she had the 
face to recommend the duties of charity and Chris- 
tian forgiveness. “ Knowing,” she says, “ how 
great a respect her majesty had for the writings of 
certain eminent divines, I added to my narrative 
tlic directions given by the author of The Whole 
Duty of Man with relation to friendship; the 
directions in the Common Prayer Book before the 
Communion with regard to reconciliation, together 
witli the rules laid down by Bishop Taylor upon 
tlie same head ; and 1 concluded with giving my 
word to her majesty that, if, after reading these, 
she would please only to answer in two words, tliat 
she w'as still of the same ojiinion as Avhen she wrote 
that harsh letter, Avhich occasioned her this trouble, 
I would never more give her the least trouble upon 
any subject, but the business of my office, as long 
as I should have the honour to continue her ser- 
vant.” Anne never answered this pa])er ; but one 
day, in church, as she was passing hy her, in order 
to receive the sacrament, she looked with much 
good nature, and very graciously smiled upon her 
grace. “ But,” adds Sarah, writing in her old 
age, “ that smile and pleasant look I had after- 
Avards reason to think Avere given to Bisho[) Taylor 
and the Common Prayer Book, and not to me !” 

If AA’e leave these wretched trtwasserm of three 
women, upon which, however, the fate of one of 
the greatest of European wars may be said to have 
depended, we shall hardly get to the contemplation 
of more honourable or pleasanter matter. The 
Tories had resolved to terrify Anne again with the 
House of Hanover; and they sent privately to 
acquaint her with a discovery they pretended* to 
have made, of “ a terrible design ” formed by the 
Wliigs to bring over the Electoral Prince George 
Avhethcr her majesty would or no. To preserve 
the decency and unity of this proceeding, the per- 
son they appointed to be their secret messenger to 
Anne was that very Lord Haversham, who, not 
two years before, had been the mover of the 
address for inviting and bringing over the Electress 
Sophia!* Anne, in a fury, Avrote to die Duke of 

• Tlie ducheis calls Lord Haversham *' the mougi of the party for 
any extraordinory alarm," 


Marlborough to tell him, that, if this matter shouhl 
be brought into parliament, whoever proposed it, 
whether Whig or Tory, she would look upon them 
as her enemies, nor would she ever make any in- 
Anitation to the young man (Prince George) or his 
father, or his grandmother. The project Avas, of 
course, denied by the Whigs, but the queen con- 
tinued to be haunted by apparitions of die “ Ger- 
man boor.” It is thought that, in this paramount 
dread of the Hanoverian, she would have sum- 
moned up spirit to break the cabinet, if it had not 
been for another fear, that, if she irritated them, 
the Whigs, Avho, in place or out, seemed sure of 
a majority, would, in their spite, have moved for 
the invitation of Prince George, with father, grand- 
mother, and all. 

The first British parliament, prorogued on 
the Ist of April of the present year (n08), 
had been dissolved by proclamation shortly after, 
and a new one summoned to meet in the 
autumn. The Houses met on the 16th of No- 
vember. In the Commons, the Whigs cleclcd 
for speaker Sir Richard OnsloAv, Avithout o])po- 
sition, as the Tories declined the contest Avliich 
Avould have e.xposcd their Aveakness. On account 
of the recent death of her husband, the queen did 
not attend in p(^rson, but her AVhig lord-cliaiicellor 
Cowjicr spoke in the name of the sovereign. He 
told the Houses that the extraordinary length of th(? 
campaign this year had obliged her majesty to 
put off their meeting longer than she had designed, 
in order that they might be informed Avith the 
greater certainty of the state and posture of tin; 
W'ar; that in the interval the success of afiairs 
abroad had been so great, as to justify the ojiinion 
that we Averc iioav brought much nearer than at the 
last session to the end of the Avar, and the rwluc- 
tion of the dangerous power of 1 ’ranee ; that her 
majesty therefore assured them tliat she had not 
the least doubt, but that this new' parliament would 
be of the same opinion with the last, as to the 
vigorous prosecution of the Avair, believing it im- 
possible that the representatives of the British 
nation could endure to think of losing the fruits of 
all our past endeavours, and all the great advan- 
tages Ave liad gained, jiarticularly in the present 
year, by submitting at last to an insecure and in- 
glorious peace. TJic lord-chancellor further tohj 
them that the several parts of the Avar — that is to 
say, the struggle going on in Bjiain, on the Rhine, 
&c., — would require their support and their sup- 
plies, at least in the same degree as in the preced- 
ing year ; while in Flanders the nature of the war 
was much altered by the great advances made 
there towards entering into and invading France, 
which had so far alarmed the 'enemy, that they 
were drawing more troops daily to that side for the 
defence of their own country, so that an augmen- 
tation of our forces would be required, which, 
“ with the continuance of God’s blessing,” -must 
soon enable us to end triumphantly this long and 
expensive contest. A tribute was paid to the ser- 
vices of Uie fleet, and the importance of our cap 
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turc of Port Mfilion uas fairly stated — “ as it 
afforded the means of our co-operating with more 
readiness and effect on the enemy in those parts.” 
Timely and effectual supplies were also demanded 
for carrying on such fortifications athome as might 
extinguish the enemy’s hopes of profiting by dis- 
turbances ill Scotland. [Since the Pretender’s 
attempt a few forts had been begun in that coun- 
try.] The great subject of the IJnion Avas alluded 
to Avith just ])ride, as the greatest of all the great 
successes of this reign ; and Cowper told the Lords 
and Commons that her majesty Avas anxious that 
they should prepare such bills ns should be thought 
conducive to the confirming and improving this 
Union, and particularly to make the Iuavs of both 
])arts of Great Britain agree as near as might be, 
for the common interest of both nations, and more 
especially those laAA’s which related to criminal cases 
and ]m)ceedings. The speech concluded with the 
confident assurance that her majesty Avould con- 
tinue to defeat the designs of the Pretdider, and 
liis o])('n and secret abettors, and make it evident 
that the true and lasting interest and well-being of 
her subjects was dependent upon their duty and 
loyalty. The Lords sent up an address % the 
liarl of Dorset in a ])rivatc manner, Anne having 
intimated that this would be most agreeable to her 
feelings in her state of widoAvhood and mourning. 
Their lordships condoled with her majesty upon 
the loss she had sustained in the Prince of Den- 
mark, AA’hosc eminent I'irtues must render his me- 
mory for ever dear to them and to the nation ; but 
they entreated her to moderate her grief, and take 
care of her precious health, upon Avhidi the hopes of 
her people, and the safety of Lurope so much de- 
l)CU(lod. Atler folloAviug this eoiidolciice with con- 
gratulations on the success of her arms, they repeated 
the affirmation of preceding sessions, — that no peace 
could be safe or honourable till the whole mo- 
narchy of Spain Avas restored to the House of 
Austria: but their- lordships desired that she AA’ouId 
press her allies, who were more nearly concerned, 
to show a vigour equal to that of her own subjects. 
The Commons also sent up their address in a 
private manner by Mr. Secretary Boyle. They 
went beyond the Lords in applauding this year’s 
campaign, which, they said, showed that no diffi- 
culties were insuperable to her great commander, 
and that no force of the enemy could stop the pro- 
gress of her victories. All this was gall and wmrm- 
Avood to the queen ; but the mourning she wore 
for her husband helped to conceal the gloom Avhicli 
now overshadowed her brow whenever the name 
of Marlborough was mentioned, or whenever his 
successes were alluded to. While, in the .eyes of 
the Avorld, she appeared to be overwhelpjed with 
grief for the loss of her consort, — shunning the 
conversation of her nearest friends, and almost the 
light of day, — she was plotting with Harley and 
Mrs* Masham against her i|finistcrs. Though the 
Tories Avere in a decided minority, there were 
various little accidents and circumstances which 
played into their hands. A Avriter, Avhbse tolera- 
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tion and political Avisdom Avere in advance of the 
time, had ventured to publish a pamphlet in favour 
of the abolition of the penal laws and Test Act. 
This Avas complained of in the Lower House ; the 
most liberal of the Whigs Avere afraid of exciting 
suspicions as to their own steadiness to the esta- 
blished church ; scarcely an effort wms made to 
defend or to palliate the author’s })ropo8ition8 ; 
and ^he Commons resolved that his pamphlet Avas 
a scandalous aud seditious libel, tending to create 
misnnderstandiugs among her majesty’s subjects ; 
and they ordered it to be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman. In the Lords, tlie state 
of the nation at the time of the Pretender’s in- 
tended invasion of Scotland was taken into consi- 
deration. Lord llaversham opened the debate 
with a set speech, in Avhich, knowing the Avishes 
of the queen and the plans of Mr. Harley, he 
turned onr glorious victories into mortifications ; 
showed how our haughty neighbour Louis, not- 
withstanding all our eonquesls, had had the ])ve- 
sumptiou to attempt an invasion; and insisted 
that he might repeat his attempt, and Avith lietter 
success. “ Has not the bVcnch king,” asked his 
lordship, “as many shi])s, as many friends, aiul ns 
great cncouragenu'ul here, as he had last spring? 
For, notAvithstuiiding all our imiuirics, is it not ns 
great a mystery as ever it was, avIjo the persons 
umoug us Avei-e that Averc concerned in that black 
and unnatural dtisign ? It is true that several 
persons of great quality aud interest have been 
taken up, Avhereby others have had an opportunity 
of supplanting them in their interest at tlie bite 
election. I Avill not say whctlier this has ])ro- 
ceeded from ill-will to some, or from favour to 
others ; but has anything been ])rovcd‘ against the 
persons arrested? Tlie harsh proceedings adopted 
have rather proved vexatious to the subject than 
useful to the govenmient : and 1 hope this will 
make them, for the future, set a greater value 
upon the Habeas (Corpus Act. It has been said 
that men of arhiirary yrinciyles ought always to 
he suspected : but, if this is a good argument, it 
is as strong against some wffio are at the head of 
the present ministry, as against any men I know 
of who are out of i t. Another character has been 
given of suspected persons ; and it has been as- 
sumed as enough to prove disaffection, the casting 
reflections u])on the ministry, or the attempting to 
lessen her majesty’s esteem of her ministers ; but, 
if this doctrine be, adopted, there will be an end 
to the constitution and to the uses of parliament, 
Avhich are chiefly the redressing of grievances, and 
keeping great men in awe.” After a few words 
about Papists, Jacobites, and Nonjurors, I'avers- 
ham made a home thrust at the lord-treasurer 
Godolphin. “ I know,” said he, “ that even 
among the apostles themselves, he that bore the 
bag proved the traitor.” He asked why the most 
usual and likely methods for a discovery (namely, 
promises of pardon and reward) had not been 
offered in Scotland and in England ; he spoke of 
the* run upon ffie Bank, which had bceA in danger • 
2 G . 
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of breaking, anrl which had not yet recovered from 
the blow; and he aiskcd whether some men’s 
mighty services must prevent their looking into 
other men’s great miscarriages or misdoings. In 
spite, however, of this stirring speech, it was re- 
solved by botli Houses that no blame lay uixm the 
jiresent government, or — “ that timely and elfectual 
care had been taken by those employed under her 
majesty at the time of the intended invasion of 
Scotland to disappoint the designs of her enemies 
both at home and abroad.” 

A.D. 1709. — As Anne was now a widow, she 
ordered the prayers to he left out for making her 
a happy motlier of children, that were used in all 
churches on the anniversary of her accession.* 
Upon this both Houses presente*! a humble ad- 
dress to her majesty, praying that she. would not 
indulge her just grief so much as to decline the 
thoughts of a second marriage, upon wliich they 
professed all their hojies of future happiness did 
consist.f Anne, like an inconsolable mourner for 
her late husband, sent an answe^r thanking them 
for tlieir frecpient marks of duty and attection. 
She alluded to the jirovision already made fn* the 
succession in the person of a Protestant prince; 
and then delicately said, that the subject of their 
address was of such a nature that she was ])er- 
suaded they did not expect a particular answer 
to it. 

The ministerial party had assumed as a prin- 
ciple that a difterence of laws must necessarily 
continue a dissimilitude of nations : Cowper, in 
his opening speech, had recommended the assimi- 
lating the criminal laws of Ihighind and Scotland ; 
and now a bill was brouglil into the House of 
Commons for abrogating all the old laws of Scot- 
land relating to high treason. In the preceding 
year, in Scotland, by the connivance, it is said, 
of the lord advocate and the judges, some persons 
deemed notoriously guilty of treason had been 
allowed to escape. It was urged that the same 
offence ought to be made liable in both countries 
to the same punishment ; but this the Scots, 
wdio adhered to their old laws, which were in 
some respects better and in some worse than 
those of Kngland, insisted might be done with- 
out altering their laws or interfering with their 
judiciary proceedings, the integrity of which 
was guaranteed t(j them by the Treaty of Union. 
And they declared that all Scotland would be 
tlirown into confusion if any attempt were made 
to abrogate suddenly tlieir old code or jiracticc. 
They denied the right of the united British jiar- 

* Aiini* wns nrrt !i storil (lUfcii,— slu' had jilonty of’ rhildren, fmt 
thi'v were ill! Itnru .^k;l\ly, nud with tin: gt-rms ol’ mortal disfasca. Of 
threi! dfiiia[lUfrs and two sons, whosr iiiimi-s nri- rccoidtal. only one 
(till’ Duke of (ilonKistinO \ivfd to he iduven yoars old. Of I'unrlM-ii 
othi'i's many w'l'n* still-horn, iind tin* ri’st dU*d' in thnir infuni-y. 

t Acrordin!r to llov’ar (h)ke "In this time an order of eouneil 
was m.-idi! for Imvina out the priiver for tJie queen’s havin},' royal 
issue ; hut whether this or somatliiujf else gave rise to the motion of 
an address tliat the queen should think of niarrylu^' aifain. a Whig 
memhor iu tlie House of t'omraous, to anticii)iit(! the Tories, os was 
then susiK'cted. nctiinlly did it ; tlie House iiiiauiranusly falling iu 
with it, and, upon tiiiir desire, the Lords joining witli them in mi 
address to lliat eud.’’— Zlrtechun. Auue had now reached her forty- 
uah year. 


liament lo legislate upon this matter ; and urged 
that the English could not w ith good faith oblige 
them to submit to English law when they pre- 
ferred their own. Nor were there wanting English 
advocates to take the same view of the (jnestion. 
Sir John Hawles, who enjoyed great reputation as 
a constitutional law 7 er, declared that, having com- 
pared the law's of both kingdoms, ho preferred the 
laws of Scotland concerning high treason to those 
of England, and he proposed that there ought 
either to be a new body of law compiled out of 
the laws of both kingdoms, or else that each 
should keep their own. Though few matters 
could be so serious as this, there were some 
ill the House of Commons that could make a 
joke’of it.* 

The Scots had the merit of jiroposing that in both 
kingdoms tJic horrid pmiishments of persons con- 
victed of treason should be moderated. Sir Petei- 
King, Mr. Wortley, Mr. Hamjiden, and otlier 
assertors of liberty among the Jhiglisli adopted 
this opinion ; and the Tories, who were certainly 
then the. party most in danger from high treason, 
had joined with the Scots and extreme Whigs. In 
the House of Lords llie bill ivas taken up and 
managed witli great z(^al. It consisted of threii 
heads: — 1. All crimes that were high treason by 
the law of England were to he high treason in 
Scotland, and none othiT. 2. Tlie manner of pro- 
ceeding settled in England was to be observed in 
the Scotch courts. 3. The ])aius aud forfeitures 
were to be jirecisely the same in both nations. 
The. Scottish lords opposed every part of tlie bill, 
urging more particularly that their countrymen 
did not know the laws of England, and would 
have to study the English book oJ‘ statutes to know 
when they were safe and when not. To this it 
was replied that the judges Avoiild ])ublish an ab- 
stract of the laws bearing upon high treason, 
which would he sufficient information for any 
man ; that the Srots, by the ]»assing of the bill, 
w'ould be in a much safer condition than now', for 
the laws they had were conceived in such general 
terms that their judges might jiut such construc- 
tions upon them as should serve the ends of any 
had government. Under the second head, which 
went to alter the method of trial used in Scotland, 
it w'as provided that a grand jury should find the 
bill against the person or ])crson8 accused of 
treason ; that the judges should only regulate the 
proceedings, and declare what the law was ; and 
that tlie whole matter of the indictment should be 
left entirely to the jury, who were to be twelve in 

• " Sir David DalryiiqiU-, ona of llie most ('minent la-wyors, 
liaviii'r miulc a li<ami>(l i>|K-i;ch two hours long, iu the Huusn of Com- 
mous. uoucurniug t)iu lavv.s of Si-otlaiid, full of many rases (.■ollouteit 
out of the grounds of the laws and andont histories,* a certain muin- 
twr thonulit litto answer him iu a few Hues borrowed out of Hiidilirus, 
an KngUsii burU!s(iue poem, which, tlioiigh it gave occasion for 
langhter, yet gave much oll'encti to great, and iearned men, who 
judged it very iinprop<M' that a m, alter of high iraporhince should be 
talked of iu lurliamcnt niter a ludicrous manner ; or that thcd’anious 
coiistitulioii of our ancestors, and all the learning of antiquity . 
blioiild be slighted for the sake of a ridiculons joke.”— TAc Uttfori/ 
of Great, Uritam. from the lirmtution iu 168H /o the Airessiou of 
utiirye /. Trimslatod from the Latin MS, of Alexander Cunningham, 
Esq., Minister from George I. to the llepubiii of Fenice, 
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number, and all to agree in their verdict.* The 
Scottish lords objected that neither judges nor 
advocates in Scotland would know how to manage 
a trial of treason in the English way ; and they 
insisted upon having the names of the witnesses 
delivered to the prisoner.s fifteen days before the 
trial, as was allowed by the Scottish laws ac- 
tually in forcc.t They said that surely a man 
ought to know who were to be brtmght against 
him, that so he might cause an examination as to 
their respectability, and the degree of credit to 
which they were entitled as w'itnesscs. The Eng- 
lish lords replied, that to allow this would be to 
open a door to many illegal practices either upon 
the witnesses themselves, in order to corrupt them, 
or in procuring and suborning other witnesses to 
defame them. The Scots rejoined, that, without 
any such notice, a guilty man, kmrwing what 
might be brought agaitist him, could take many 
ilh’t’al methods ; but that security ought to be 
inade foi- innocent men, whose chief guilt might 
chance to be a good estate upon which some court 
favourite had an eye. At last the Scottish lords 
were willing to compromise ; and they recpiircd that 
the names of the witnesses tliat bad given evidence 
to the grand jury should be signified to the pri- 
soner fira days before trial. But, upon a division 
of the House on this point, the votes were equal ; 
and so, by the rule that in such a case the !iegativc 
prevailed, the amendment was lost. When the third 
head of the bill, which provided that the penalties 
for treason should be the same as in England, and 
that the forfeiture of estates should follow a Scottish 
sentence as it did an English one, was presented, 
the debate grew still warmer. It was rejucsented 
that in Scotland there, were many (‘states settled 
upon families by entails in periMitiiity, and it was 
argued that, as by oue of the articles of the Union 
all ])rivatc rights were itrcserved, no alteration 

* “ AticioiiUy,’' siiys lliivuct, “ tlif verbid wt-nl with the niajority, 
the iiHiuhcr belli;; lil'teeii ; hut, hy u hue Ad, the lerdid must bd 
^'i'eii iiiKHi tile ii^’reemeiit ol' Iwo-thirds iif the jury. [A nnnni- 
vuni" rrniirt is stilt anncmsiiry in Srutltind exreiit, lis dincted b}f 
t/d's Act, ift cases nf In Ihe seuteuee the law did mit 

limit (he jiul;(e.s to ii eertaiii toriii, hut tliey eiuild thu 

imiliKhiuenI, iir iiuideriile it, iu’eurdin;' to tlie ein;uinstniiei<!i of the 
east! {nr their nwnrwwofit!). . . . In one jiartieniar the ibnns iii 
SeoUand were mueh iirel'eriihle to Uiose in KiiKhiud : the dejiositions 
of the witnesses were taken, ilideeil, liy word of immtb, but were 
writ out, and alter that were si;;iied hy the witnesses; they were 
sent in to the jury ; and tlies(> were made a ]iart of tlie record, 'lliis 
was very slow and tedious; hut the jury, hy this menus, wius more 
certainly jiossessed of the evidence, and flie'matter was more elearly 
delivered down to posterity ; whereas, the records iii Kii;;laud are 
veiy defective, and ^ive no liKht to a historiau that jairusos them, as 
I found wlien I wrote tlie llisliiry of the Llelbrniutiuii.” Tlie prar- 
tiee here lauded may have its eonvunienees for historians ; hut few 
rellectiii); persons will u;;ree with the tiishop, that it is ts-tter the jury 
dll mid decide from u mere written report of the evideuw than from 
llie whole testimony of the w-itiiesses, as actually delivered, and iii- 
' ludiiiK the thousand siunilieunt indications of deportment and 
niauner, as well as the mere import of their words, 

+ " In Scotland the queen's advocate siji;ncd a citation of the )wr- 
stms licensed of trea.son, setting forth the special matter of which they 
were accused. Tlds was to be delivered to Uieni, topether with the 
names of the witnesses, flfteeii days before the trial. When Ih • jury 
was cmpannelled no peremiitory ehanenpes were allowiKl; reasons 
were to be offered witli every challenge ; and. if the court admitted 
(hem, they were to lie proved immediati’ly. Then the matter of the 
elmrge?whieh is there called the relevancy of the liliel, was to lie 
'irgued by lawyers, whether the matter, suppose it should bn proved, 
•lid amount toliigli ireason or not: this was to Iw d«*termined by n 
renlenne of the court, called the intiTloquitur ; and the proof of the 
hii't was not till then ,to ho made ; of that the jury hiiil the l•oglli- 
'■aUKu"— Burnet. 


coulil be made in these settlements either by sen- 
tence of treason or otherwise. Bishop Ibinict. 
carried this further. “1 thought,” says he, “it 
was neither just nor reasonable to set the children 
a begging for their father’s faults : tlu* Romans, 
during their liberty, never thought of carrying 
punishments so far : it was an invc'ntioii under thv 
tyranny of the emperors, who had a jmrtieular 
revenue called the y''/sr; and all forfeitures were 
claipied by them, from win nee they were called 
confiscations. It \va,s never the jiraetiee of free 
governments. Ibilogna flourished lieyond any 
town in the Pope’s dominions, beeanse lhi*y made 
it an article of their ea]Htulation with tlie Piijie that 
no confiscation shonld follow on anv crime what- 
soever.” He showed how, in many instances, 
prosecutions bad been instituted only to obtain a 
confiscation of property; and he might have added 
that, in arbitrary limes, few such iirosecutions liad 
ever failed. But none of the lords seeonded him ; 
and the most thal; he procured was an acknowledg- 
m(‘ut that what he said was just and reiisonabie, 
and fit lo he passed into law in good limes, when 
the nation should not be c.xposiul, as it now was, 
to dangers from abroad. Clauses, liowc'ver, were 
agreed to, and inserted in the bill, by which mar- 
riage settlements might be made in Scotland, as 
was practised in England, so that no estate slioiild 
be forfeited for the crime of him nlio was oiilv 
tenant for life. Though contrary to the letter of 
the law ill Scotland as well as in England, horrible 
tortnve.s had been practised at the command of 
the Scottish privy council ; and from the time (d‘ 
the restoration of Charles H. down to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, these atrocities a])i)(‘av to hav('. been 
far more fretpumt in Seotland than at any former 
time. The present Treason Bill had the merit of 
absolutely prohibiting the use of torture. It al.so 
empowered the queen to grant (amiruissioiis of 
Oyer and Tennin(’r, as in England, for trying 
treasons. Here the Scots objected that this wa.s 
interfering with their se]mrate estahlishinent of 
courts of justire, which was guaranteed lo them by 
the Union. The Englisli ministers rc'plicd that 
their criminal courts would still sit, without any 
(limimition of authority, at the seasons regularly 
appointed ; and that lliesc commissions would be 
granted rarely, and upon special occasions, in the 
intervals between the terms, u))on such emergencies 
as would not admit of long delay. They also 
agreed that a judge of the criminal court of Scot- 
land should always he one of the quorum in these 
commissions, lathis shape the bill w'as carried 
in the L<n'ds, notwithstanding the opposition of all 
the Scots there; “with whom,” says Burnet, 
“ many of the Tories concurred, they being dis- 
posed to oppose the court in everything, and to 
make treason as little to be dreaded as ])os8ible.” 
When the bill was sent back to the Commons they 
objected to many things in it, and proposed t^vo 
capital amendments of their own — 1 . That the 
names of the witnesses should be sent to the ])ri- 
soncr ten days.before trial. 2. Tlio.1 m tslalv in 
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land should he forfeited upon a judgment of 
high treason. This latter proposition answered 
fully to Burnet’s motion. Both amendments, 
however, were resisted by the ministers in the 
Lords. Halifax proposed that they should not 
take effect so long as the Pretender was alive; 
and this opinion was seconded by Godolphin. 
After a long struggle, the success of which %vas 
dubious to the last, the amendments were, adopted 
with this qualifying clause, extended by the House 
of Commons so as to postpone the operation in 
any case till three years after the accession of the 
House of Hanover ; and the queen hastened to 
give the bill the royal assent, regardless of a jwo- 
test which was signed by all the Scots peers. 
The Tory lords, who had opi)Osed the Union, and 
what they called the dishonouring of their House 
by the introduction of elective Scottish peers, now 
fancied they might derive strength from them; 
and they began to strike up a wonderful friend- 
ship and affection fur the northern Thanes. But 
the Scottish j)ccrs distrusted their motives and 
disliked their foreign policy, and seemed rather 
to prefer the Old Whigs — as the Whigs out of 
office, and unconnected with the ministry, were 
now called. After the Treason Bill for Scotland 
was carried, to obviate the susjiicions of harsh de- 
signs and severities, an act of grace, was passed, 
by which all treasons committed before the sign- 
ing the act, or the 19th of April, 1709, were par- 
doned, those only excejitcd that were done upon 
the sea — an cxcejition meant to include all those 
who had embarked the preceding year for Scot- 
land with the Pretender.* 

But, notwithstanding the act of amnesty on the 
one side, and the cipialization of the laws of trea- 
son on the other, the Scots continued their plots 
and intrigues; and men of the greatest ability 
among them made a w'oful abuse of their inge- 
nuity in suggesting to the l^Vench court a fresh 
expedition, and in demonstrating that nothing was 
so likely to end the war in favour of King Louis 
as an invasion. In a “ New Scheme in relation to 
Scotland” which was presented to the court of 
Versailles this year, it was shown how his most 
Christian majesty had been able to carry on tlic 
war with advantage against the united force of 
tl\e whole House of Austria, the Dutch, and all 
the princes of Germany, so long us Charles II. 
and the late King James had sat peaceably upon 
the English throne. The astonishing change that 
had since taken place and all the French king’s 
ill successes were attributed wholly and solely to 
the Prince of Orange (the late King William) and 
to England’s entering upon the war with such 
vigour. England had not only contributed im- 
mense sums of money — “ us much as all the other 
countries put together” — but had given a new 
turn to the war by employing in it her owm native 

• 'riie Toriw said tliat this amtu-sty was conirivtid and proenred 
l>y nodtdpliin and Miirlboiou"li, win, wmiU'd for tliemMiilveii and for 
their own p«‘rsoiiiil security " Ihc polont shield of uti lud of Rrstco 
I)ointedly and punoeially ])ardouinf,' nil coiTcupondfiiw-witli thccoiirt 
of St. Germaiu.’^ 
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and excellent troops. So long as the late Prince 
of Orange had been obliged to employ the English 
troops to reduce Ireland, France had maintained 
her wonted superiority ; but had not the scale of 
victory turned as soon as the Irish wars were 
finished and the English troops sent into Flan- 
ders? “ It is, therefore, evident,” says the scheme, 
“ that, of all the expedients that c»m be jiroposed 
to re-establish ihc affairs of France, the most 
effectual would be to make a pow'erful diversion 
in Great Britain.” The Frcindi were again 
solemnly assured “ that the greatest and most 
considerable part of that kingdom” were actually 
ready to have declared for the Pretender the jire- 
ceding year if he had only landed ; “ and the 
council and ministers of the Princess Anne in 
Scotland were so convinced of this, that they had 
already taken measures to return to England, as 
soon as they should hear of his landing.” But, 
though disappointed then, the Scots were still as 
willing as ever to join their lawful sovereign ; and 
everything that had happened since Inwl contri- 
buted to increase their hatred to England and to 
facilitate his return. There were, for exam])lc, 
fewer regular troops in Scotland now than then ; — 
the Scots had been well informed of the great 
earnestness his Britannic majesty had exijresscd 
in that expedition, to run luiy hazard to land 
among them, and tliis hail gained liim the hearts 
of ali more than ever; — they had been w'orse 
treated by the English than before, many of them, 
of highest rank, having been dragged uito the pri- 
sons of England, upon bare su8])icions, eontrary to 
the laws of Scotland, and their ancieiit nobility, 
more considerable by the number and dejjcndence 
of their vassals than by their riches, having been 
deprived of their rights of vassalage or feudal 
superiority, which “ touched them in the most 
sensible part ;” — and, finally, the English, by build- 
ing forts and putting garrisons in several ])art8 of 
Scotland, had made appear their intention of de- 
stroying what remained of their liberty and nation- 
ality. The next clause of this scheme goes to 
prove that the anxiety of the government about the 
law's of treason had not been without cause. “ We 
have,” it is said, “ a very recent ])ruof of the dis- 
positions of the Scots, who appeared ])ublicly, 
with their vassals, in army, in favour of the king, 
when he was upon the coast of Scotland. There 
were two thousand witnesses of ihe factf vdiicfi 
was notorious and public. The court, W'anting to 
make an example to terrify others of the same 
party, ordered some of these gentlemen to be 
tried, not in the least doubting of getting them 
condemned: yet, though every ])rccaution was 
taken, not a single witness could be made to ap- 
pear against them, and the judges unanimously 
discharged them, and declared them innocent.” 
Even without the letters and signatures which had 
been sent into France, “ from the principaLlorAs 
of the country,” could there be any rational doubt 
of the disposition of the Scots fi)r a general insur- 
rection, the moment their lawful king should apr 
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p(^ar among thorn with tlio means necessary to 
hack him? If this insurrection began in Scot- 
land it would not end there, htU that same con- 
fusion Avhich was ready to break out in England 
last spring would certainly happen again. It 
was well known that England subsisted and car- 
ried on the Avar merely by the credit of the bills 
of the Exchequer and of tlic Bank of London. A 
run like that of last year, only a little longer, 
would ruin everything in England, where, more- 
over, the friends of the lawful sovereign were very 
numerous, and where the opposite parties w'erc 
never before so animated against each other — “ a 
circumstance which proved that one of the parties 
Avould Avant no other inducement to declare for 
the king, than because the contrary party Avould 
be attached to the established government.” Ire- 
land was re])rcscuted us on the tij)toc for revolt ; 
and the movement in Scotland would inevitably be 
followed by a rising there. The great numbers of 
Catholic bishops, ])riesta, and monks, Avho had 
been obliged to take refuge in France, must have 
proveil to his most Catiiolic majesty how much 
the true religion avus opjucssed in that country. ■ 
This was our sore part, and the Jacobite schemer 
jn’obed it to the (piick. “ Almost all the ancient 
families,” says he, “ arc strip])ed of their estates; 
no Catholic is allowed U) hold any cm])loyincnt, 
civil or military, and all of them are disarmed. 
Yet it is Avcll known tlait there arc in that king- 
dom at least six Catholi(\s for one Protestant; and 
one may easily judge by the valour and irre- 
proachable conduct of the Irish regiments Avhich 
serve in France, Avhat their countrymeu Aveadd be 
cay)ahlc of doing at home, if they had arms. In 
short, one may boldly say, that there is not in na- 
tuni any one. motive that can induce a man to 
espouse any ])articular clause or party which the 
Irish Catholics have not to take that of their huv- 
ful king.” This universal rising in Ireland and 
Scotland Avould of itself make so powerful a diver- 
sion, that 'the grand alliance of the, confederate 
princes Avould fall to j)ieces, and France would 
assuredly regain the superiority which she had 
lost. But still the most passionate Jacobites in 
Scotland avouIcI hardly consent to rise unless 
assisted Avith, at least, SOOO men from France, a 
good number of Avell-madc and tried arms, with 
cannon, ammunition, and a certam sum of monaj. 
For his Britannic majesty to come Avith less than 
this, would he niy)])ing the sjnrit of the nation. 
Mr. V'erguson had been among the Highlanders, 
who liad idways expressed the greatest inclination 
of any for the king, and Avho Avould run the least 
hazard by an insurrection; he had asked them 
whether they Avould not take xip arms if tlreir king 
should come among them with 400 or 500 men, 
to he followed by a greater number which his 
most Christian majesty would promise to send 
afterwards ; ami they had all in general rejected 
tlie proposal, though well disposed in other re- 
spects, and not in the least doubting of success, 
l^ovided only that the king came avcII accompa- 


nied. But as King Louis could not afford the 
money and the other means, this new scheme fell 
to the ground like so many old ones.* 

While the furious Scots had been inviting the 
French, the English government had incurred 
great odium by admitting a feAv thousand honest 
and unfortimate Germans. Uj)on no people had 
the curse t)f the continental Avar fallen so heavily 
as upon the Protestants on the Rhine or the sub- 
jects of the Palatinate. In time of defeat they 
had been plundered by the enemy, and in time of 
victory by their friemis ; on either side of the 
Rhine the country had been repeatedly ravaged, 
and there seemed no end to the march of de- 
structive armies, and their passing and repassing 
that glorious river. Harassed and dis])iritcd by 
these imiutcrniptcd calamities, the poor ]ieoplc 
came to a resolution among themselves to remove 
far out of the Avav both of the French and of 
the confederates, and to seek their fortune, in 
a strange land ; and, at hist, in Jin ('nthnsiasm 
of desjjair. Papists as Avell iis Protestants re- 
solved to (|uit for ever their hahifcitioiis mid 
their native soil, and to transport themselves into 
England, that haj)]))' eountry which heard the 
rumours of Avars only at a (listanec, and Ailiere, 
of late years, the common people had knoAvn 
little about campaigns except through illumina- 
tions and rejoicings made to celebrate brilliant 
victories ! Some of these Germans, avIio AA'cre all 
called Palatines in England, came over in the 
autumn of IJOG, others in the spring of 1707 ; and 
other bodies of emigrants, from time to time, con- 
tinued to arrive on our then not very hosiiilahle 
shores — ” ns if by direclion of an oracle; not 
with expectation settle hero, hut to he trans- 
ported to America, there to cultivate some waste 
lands in the English colonies, and to acquire by 
their labour an honest livelihood. ”t They Avere 
of all kinds of persuasion in religion, miserably 
poor, and in want of everything. The (jneeu, 
moved by compassion, had granted them ])ermis- 
sion to come into England ; and the ministers, not 
fearing any ill consequences from an act ofnicrcy, 
had given orders for admitting 5,0U() ot them. 
As they arrived they i)ile,lu!d their tents and lints 
oil Blackheath, in the neighbourhood of Greeu- 
Avich, where they remained many months. But the 
unhappy Germans soon found that the gracious 
permission to come signified little more than leave 
to starve in England : no ships were appointed to 
convey theni to the western world, Avhere thip colo- 
nies were languishing through want of robust arms 
to till the rich soil; and employment jn England 
Avas scarce, or rather was difficult to obtain, on 
account of the prejudices of the people. Some 
sums Avere doled out to them from the royal bounty, 
and some humane gentlemen made subscriptions 
for them, and began to employ them about their 
houses or grounds. The influx of so considerable a 
number into one district probably had' the ctfeet 
of somcAvhat reducing wages; and the Englis*" 

* Hooke's Njjfiotiations. t Cunningham. 
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workmen and labourers, seeing these Oermans hire 
themselves out by the day at a lower rate than was 
customary, bceame furious against them, saying 
that an I'iuglishman could now only earn eight- 
pence a-day instead of a shilling. From words 
they jjntceeded to blows, and it is said that the 
French refugees who had souglit shelter from 
])ersccution and misery on this side the Channel 
weie even more pitiless towards the poor German 
wanderers than were the English hours, [f ever 
there, was a case where the voice of party ought to 
have been hushed, and where the nu)re enlightened 
classes ought to have exerted tliemselves against 
])opular ignorance and prejudice, it was assuredly 
this ; yet the Tories did not hesitate to make a 
handle of it, and for factious purposes they still 
further iuHamed the ])co])le. They re])re8C)ited 
that there was a dangerous ])lan on foot to supply 
the ])laces of the native English, cut off in a use- 
lessly ])rotracted war, by importatioiis of hands of 
foreigners; they maintained that an act of ])arlia- 
ment lately made for naturalising foreign Protes- 
tants'^' was meant to forward this scheme ; so that, 
in the end, England would he eaten up hy thes(‘ 
hungry Germans. These vulgar and atrocious de- 
clamations told the more because the price of bread 
was rather higher than usual. A writer of the day, 
who is himself not free from party heat, says that 
the hottest of the Tories ahvays made it a point of 
religion not to relieve any hut tliose wdio were of 
the same prineijdes ^Yitll themselves ; and he 
charges them with having underhand stirred uj» 
the common jjeoplc, who were naturally averse to 
foreigners. t Hut, happily for the character of the 
nation, there were even in tliose days public men 
of more jiln’laiithropy and wisdom : many of tlie 
hishojis, and many other eminent jicrsons, used 
their best endeavours to jirocure some substantial 
relief for the liclpless, harmless sufl’erers, to send 
part of them into Ireland, and part of them to 
America. In many cases they took tlie Germans 
into their houses or otherwise provided for them; 
and when the rigours of a bad winter began to be 
ieit they hired empty houses in the suburbs of the 
city or the villages round London, to shelter the 
rest of tiic ])oor creatures, who iis yet had remaiintd 

* “ An act passed tliis session Hint, was much desired, .and had 
in: at ollen atteiui>ted, Init had lieen laid aside in so uiiiny former )iar- 
liaiiieuts, that there was seinee any hoja's left to eneoiira^e a m-w 
iittcnipi; i( was for iiatiiTaiisiuK nil foreign jirotestaiits, uimn their 
i iluns; tlie oaths to the ffovernmeiit, aiidtlienri'ceivinx the siicrninent 
ill ativ l’rote»taut ehnreh. Those who were aji'iiiust the act soon per- 
ci'iveil thid they eimld have no streiiL'lh if they should setthenisehes 
clivcetly to oppose it ; so they studied to limit straiiKors in the reeei\- 
iii;> the saerament to the way of the ('liureh of Kiifrlniid. This prn- 
l iilily womIiI not liave hinilered many who were otherwise dispo.sed 
loeome amonu us; for tlie miieli ^renter part of the. Freneli eaiiii) 
into the way oi our cluireh. lint it was l}iouf>ht best to east the floor 
as wide ojien a?, possihh*, for eneouvaf'iiii' of slrnn!?ers; and, there 
ftii'e, siiiee, iipon Ihcii Hist eumiii); over, some miaht choose the way 
to whieh they had heeu aeeastomed Ix'yond sen, it seeinml the more 
iinilin!,' method to admit of all who were in oiir Prote.4atit cora- 
iniinioii. Tliis was earried in the House of Conimon.s with a {;re,at 
majority ; hut fill those who iipia'aml for tliis lartte and eompn'hen- 
five way were reproaehf’il for their eoldiiess and indifferenee in the 
concenw of the cJmrch ; and in that 1 hod a large share, as I spoke 
(■ojiiously for it when it was brought up to the l,ords ; the Kishop of 
(Die.der spoke as zealously agiiiust it, for he seemed resolved to ilis- 
tiiiguish liimseli'iis a zealot for that whieh was culled liigh church. 

The I'ill parsed with \eiy little opj (l,•itioll.■’— h’arHse 
j Cminiiiglinn. 
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houseless iind in the open fields. As corn grerv 
deiircr and dearer the ignorant mob clamoured 
that it was all owing to the Palatines and the 
Papists; and so the cry of the ehureh in danger 
was revived — we shall presently find it hauler 
than a hurricane; — for some men saw, or jire- 
tended to see, evil consequences from the sudden 
introduction of so many schisms and heresies, 
and of so much Pajiistry — for, as we have men- 
tioned, Catholics as well as Protestants had aban- 
doned the Rhine in search of iieuee and employ- 
ment on the hanks of the Thames, or of the 
mightier rivers of the American continent. By 
degrees, however, large ])artics of the refugees were 
shijipeil oft’ for the colonies, and the rest of them, 
by being dispersed over England or sent into Ire- 
land, Avere almost lost sight of. 

The parliament this session Avas not less liberal 
than heretofore. Six millions and a-half Avcrc 
voted as supplies ; 220,000/. of whieh ayus appro- 
priated to the augmentation of tlie army in 
inandcrs. It Avas found necessary to contract 
with the Bank of England for a loan of 400,000/. ; 
and the Bank was comjH'n.sated by the renewal of 
its charter fiir lAventy-one years, Avitli permission 
to double its capital by subseri\)l.ion. Pcu|)le eom- 
jilaincd of poverty, and timid mintls Avere palsied 
at the spectacle of tlie fast iruTCasing national 
debt; hut nevertheless both money and coiifidenec 
Averc so plentiful in the city of London, tlial the 
subscription book of the bank Avas tilled nji in one 
morning. The session closed on the 21 si of April. 
Among its acts Avas one Avhicli defined and limited 
the privileges of foreign ambassadors. The am- 
bassador from the court of Russia, or, as it was then 
the fashion to call liim, “the Muscovite ambassa- 
dor,” liad been arrested by Mr. iMorlon, ahiccman 
ofCovcnt Garden for a debt of lOO/. lliscxeelleney 
claimed his jirivilcge, but the I/indoii tradesmaii 
obliged him to find bail, llerenpim the emperor’, s 
ambassador and the Prussian and other foreign mi- 
nisters applied to tbc-eourt, anddeinaiided satisfac- 
tion for the great affront put n])on the. re])rcse.ntativc 
of a sovereign jirinee and great nation. Tlie Czar 
Peter tlumght that hanging Avas the mildest punish- 
ment his sister Amic could indict on the laceinan, 
the she.rifts, and their officers; and it appears that 
ministers had some difficulty in convincing this 
most absolute prince of a semi-barbarous coun- 
try that matters could not be .so managed in Eng- 
land. It Avas, however, considered necessary to 
protect diplomatic persons from such suits ; and 
a bill “ for jircserving the privileges of ambassadors 
ami other public ministers of foreign jiriiices and 
states,” was brought in and passed. By this act 
all suits and actions against the Muscovite am- 
bassador or his bail were made void, and it was 
declared that all process whereby any ambas- 
sador or public minister or any of his servants 
might be detained, or his or their goods distrained, 
should for the future be adjudged void ; that the 
prosecutors of such suits should be deemed violators 
of the laws of nations, and suffer such penalties 
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and c'-orporal punishment as the lord cliancellor 
and the chief justices, or any two of them, 
sho\dd determine ; provided only that no bankrupt 
putting himself into the service of an ambassador 
should have the benefit of this act, nor the servant 
of such ambassador, unless his name were pre- 
viously registered in the office of one of the ]>rincipal 
secretaries of state, and transmitted to the sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex, who should hang the 
list of such servants up in some public place of 
their office. A copy of this act, engrossed on 
vellum, and handsomely ornamented, w^as trans- 
mitted to Russia, with a very civil message of 
apology from the tpieen ; and the great IVtcr was 
obliged to content himself with tliis amount of 
satisfaction - 

During this session the queen appointed a tliird 
secretary of stale, whose ])rovincc w as to be the 
kingdom of Sc(jtland ; and his grace of Queens- 
herry, who had done so much for the Union, re- 
ceived the appointment. Queensberry, moretjvcr, 
had been created a peer of Lngland, with the 
high title of Duke of Dover. This circumstance 
gave occasion to some debate. Sitting in the ])ar- 
iian)ent of (ireat Dritain, Queensberry yet claimed 
the right to vote as a Scottish peer at the election 
of representative peers of Scotland ; but it w’as re- 
solved by the. Lords that no peer of (ireat Britain, 
whether Scotch or English, sitting in the House 
by right of a mnv peerage, should have any such 
vote. It was also resolved by the other House, 
tliat the eldest sons of tlic Scots jjeers should he 
incajmldc of sitting in the House of Commons of 
the United Kingdom. This last resolution was 
invidious as a distinction, and caused a great dis- 
gust in Scotland. It has since been rescinded. 

The Duke of Marlborough had not returned to 
England, as usual, in the autumn. After his 
great successes at Lille and Ghent, he was seri- 
ously occupied by some bold movements of the 
Elector of Bavaria, who besieged and well nigh 
took the city of Brusstds. But, when all the 
troops had gone into quarters, Marlborough still 
lingered in the Low Countries, where, indeed, he 
spent all the winter. As his presence seemed 
highly necessary in England — as all were aware 
that he was fidly informed of the disgi-ace of his 
wife, and of the dangerous aseendancy of Mrs. 
Mashani, his absence seemed strange and unac- 
countable. It has since been accounted for by 
ascribing to him very disreputable motives ; it has 
been said that ever since the victory at Ramillies 
his conquest in Flanders had yielded him a consi- 
derable reveiii.c; and that he stayed to gel his 
money together and to make the most of his 
market while it lasted.* It is fair, however, to 
observe that Marlborough had other strong mo- 
tives for remaining on the continent: from the 
Hague he could keep a better eye upon France, 
whos* condition seemed every day growing more 
desperate; and, besides, he was aware of over- 
tures and negotiations, jtnvalc as well us public, 

* Hamiltou, Transactions. 


that were going on between iM’onch agntls t-nd 
Dutch deputies — two classes of men whom he dis- 
liked and distrusted for many reasons. His con- 
federate, Prince Eugene, was at Vienna; atul 
there is some pmhabilitythat it had been arranged 
between them tint Mariborough should remain at 
the Hague to counterwork the mantruvres of the; 
French diplomatists and to keej) the Dutch — 
among whom there was always a strong French 
party — steady lo the grand alliance. On all hands 
the condition of France is represented as most 
calamitous. The government was iu tlic hands of 
a set of mean, jealous, ami iucn])al)le intriguers ; the 
])eople were iu the talons of disease and famine. 
The dearth of tlie preceding year hud hi'cn ter- 
rible, and this winter w'as so cold and so long as 
to destroy the seeds in the earth. Many tliousiinds 
died of hunger; and everywhere the ])efisantry 
Averc reduced to scanty supplies of had food. 
AVhat in England had been merely a malicious, 
pointed, hut untrue sarcasm, was iu I’rancc a real 
truth — money had made itself invisible. Louis’s 
treasury was cm])ty, his debt great ami imreasing. 
M. Bernard, the principal of liis hankers, with 
many more, of his hvelhren, broke, and a vast 
number of persons, before in fionrishing eireum- 
slanees, Avho had lodged money in their hands, 
were reduced to a stale of beggary. Tlic system 
of finance, always defective, hud been rendered 
Avorse than ever under the pressure of dillieuliii's 
and the sudden exigencies of the state caused liy 
the defeat and destruction of successive armies. 
Nearly all the resources of tlic stale. Averc farmed 
out to those notorious precursors of tlic greale.st of 
modem revolutions, fes Fomiors (u’.ummx: ami, 
Avhat Avas worse, the public ta.ves, e.vposeci in open 
market, Avere aftc'vwanls ('xacled again of llu; 
farmers, avIiosc houses Avere never free from king’s 
collectors and the collectors oftlie fermicrx ni'ni;- 
raux^ both demanding the same lux. I’t'iision.s 
and public payments wiij-e suspemled, ami the tal- 
lies which the king had commanded lo pass as 
money sunk lo half of llieir value ; and at last, 
after frequent alterations and paltry subterfuges, 
they would mil pass at all. If even before this 
long and ruimms war there were few peojile of 
substance in France, except \\\q. jWnilrrs ijcncraux 
and tlieir collectors, the commanders of the army, 
the uiitaxed clergy, and some lawyers, the number 
ot jieople of property now became much less. 
The loss of the jaihlic credit Avas folloAvcd by a 
st(q) to jirivate trade, whereby the customs Averc 
lessened Avhen the government most Avanted theiri. 
After everything had been taxed that AAas jwssibly 
taxable, money Avas raised upon all the jirovinces 
under the name of a donative — a thing of the na- 
ture of our old English benevolences. Chamillart, 
and Pontchnrtrain, and other ministers mHd(! a 
progress throngli all the countries and towns h) 
raise money for the king’s service ; or, in other 
Avords, they Avent a begging : a poll-tax Avas laid 
upon all servants and children; the high roads 
swai-med with collectors, tax-gatlicicrs, governors. 
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and iiitendantp, wliose rapine and violence were 
unchecked, and whose double object was to get 
money for themselves as w'ell as for the govern- 
ment. Since the taking of Lille the question 
seemed to be, no longer whether France should be 
victorious, but whether she should continue to 
exist as an independent kingdom. The confede- 
rates had repeatedly crossed her frontier and made 
plundering incursions into some of her northern 
jirovinccs : the road to them seemed open to Paris ; 
and a more daring enemy, or one less subjected to 
the superstitious dread of the time — the leaving 
fortresses in one’s rear, — ^Avould in all probability 
have marched to the Seine and dictated the terms 
of peace under the walls of that capital. [It is 
assumed for Marlborough, that he entertained this 
bold plan, the non-execution of it being attributed 
to the timidity of the States-General.] A Hying 
party, consisting chiellv of French Huguenots, in 
the service of Kngland, penetrated as far as the 
neighbourhood of Paris, ^ and nearly succeeded in 
their daring enterprise of carrying off the dauphin. 
It was time to ask wdiut had been the fruits of tlic 
(jranil monarque^s insatiable ambition? One of 
his grandchildren,- the Duke of Burguildy, the 
pupil of Fenelon, is said to have put the question 
to the old king himself, and to have asked why 
the Spanish succession should be. preferred to the 
welfare of France — tvhy his brother (King Philip) 
should be preferred to himself, to all his family 
and countrymen. The ])roud old man at last be- 
came a supplicant f )r peace ; and he began with 
the Dutch, whom in his early days he had treated 
with so much contempt. He dispatched M. dc 
Ilouille, president of the council, to pray for a 
truce in Flanders. At the Hague this agent was 
met by Buys and Vanderdussen, who remarked, 
that, as the allies were stronger in Flanders, 
so were the French stronger in .Spain ; that, if 
Louis would consent to a cessation of arms in 
^ain, they would also agree to a cessation in 
Flanders, provided the French king von Id first 
of all put some cautionary towns into their hands, 
Rouille could not consent to this demand ; the 
Dutch would not yield; and the afflicted pre- 
sident of the council informed Louis that no 
truce could be hoped for upon his conditions. 
When his dispatch was read in the French coun- 
cil, it dissipated all hope of peace, making 
men, however, feel more and more the necessity of 
obtaining a peace at whatsoever price it might 
cost. The Duke of Bcauvillicrs, in pathetic and 
touching terms, described the fatal consequences 
of a war which it was no longer possible to sus- 
tain ; Pontchartrain, the chancellor, made the pic- 
ture still more dreadful, and both he and the duke 
implored the rest, as faithful ministers, to tell his 
majesty the real state of the troops and of the 
finances. “ A scene so sad,” says a person prin- 
cipally concerned, “ would be difficult to describe, 
even w'ere it permitted to reveal the secret of what 
was most touching in it. The king then felt that 
the condi^on of a monarch, the abrolutc master of 
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a great kingdom, is not always the happiest or the 
most to be desired.”* This Frenchman of the 
old regime adds, in courtly guise, that Louis bore 
his reverses with the firmness of a hero and the 
submission of a Christian ; that he acquiesced in 
the dispensations of Providence, and that, con- 
senting to new sacrifices, he instructed Rouille to 
recommence the conferences at the Hague with 
larger i)romi8e8 on his jjart. But it appears, from 
better authority, that the grand monarque wept 
like a whipped schoolboy, and yet was unwilling, 
in his pride, to concede anything. His instructions, 
however, in)ported that Rouille must do the best to 
conclude a peace before the opening of another 
campaign. An oiler was made to purchase back Lille, 
the last great conquest of Marlborough, by yielding 
up Toiirnay, or by demolishing the fortifications 
which Louis had erected at Dunkirk : Sicily Jjouis 
was w illing to leave to the allies, but he still claimed 
the kingdom of Najdcs, which had now been for 
two years in the undisputed possession of Austria, 
in lieu of tbeAvhole of S])ain and the Indies, which 
his grandson Philip was to resign; he was willing 
to submit to a congress the interests of his faithful 
allies, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, who had 
been ruined by their fidelity to him, and who were 
not likely to obtain mild conditions in any con- 
ferences wherein the ministers of the cmjieror had 
a voice : and, continuing this species of vi(;arious 
sacrifice, Iauus engaged to send out of France the. 
Pretender, upon condition that his security and 
subsistence should be provided for and secured by 
treaty. But time pressed ; it w'as the end of the 
monih of April before this dispatch was ready, 
and the opening of the cam])aign was delayed only 
by the unusual severity of the season. If there 
was the slightest delay the w'ar would begin on the 
French frontier before the negotiations at thc Haguc 
could come to anything — nay, if any difficulty 
occurred, there would scarcely be time for RouilK* 
to send a courier and receive his answ’ers by 
another courier from Paris. In short, every mo- 
ment was of value; and at this crisis the Marquis 
de 'Forcy, secretary of state and minister for foreign 
affairs, volunteered to go to the Hague in person, 
and take the entire negotiation into his own hands. 
Jjouis, after some hesitation, consented to send 
him; and dcTorcy, with a courier’s passport, not 
Avithout fear of being seized by the enemy’s troops, 
or denied access by the Dutch ministers, travelled 
Avith speed to the Hague with a dispatch signed by 
the king himself. He was near being discovered 
and arrested at Brussels ; but, aided and guided 
by a Dutch banker, who had connexions Avith 
France, he reached the quiet door of the Pension- 
ary Heinsius, at the Hague, on the 6th of May, 
late in the evening. After the minister of the 
jiroudest monarch in Europe had waited some 
lime in an antechamber, the pensionary appeared 
and admitted him to a close conference. A few 

• Memoires tlti M. Jo Torcy, iMiir servir a I’Histoiro des Nopo- 
tiiitiuBs diipuis le Triiitc dr lliswjrk jiisqii'a k la Puix d'Utrwht. 
3 tomes, 12mn. 
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years before, when Heinsius went to Versailles on 
a mission from William III., Louvois, the inso- 
lent prime minister there, had threatened to throw 
him intt) the Bastille ; — now the court of France 
was at his feet. The Dutch statesman, however, 
was too high-minded to show any triumph.* Dc 
Torey attempted to demonstrate that Holland and 
England, and all the nations in the confederacy, 
had blindly engaged tliemsclves to hear the weight 
of a war which must he useless, or useful only tt) the 
house of Austria. Me also attempted to prove 
that Ypres, Menin, Conde, and one or two other 
third-rate fortresses, w’ould he a sufficient barrier 
for the United Provinces. But here Heinsius let 
him know that the late King William had been of 
a very different opinion, having always recom- 
mended Lille as a place necessary for the solidity 
and strength of a barrier ; and he further told him 
that, if the United Provinces had not hitherto been 
in a condition to get that place comprised, it be- 
hoved them, now that they had got it ^do their 
hands by coiupicst, to keep it. Lille, ue added, 
was no new pretension — it had been demanded 
before the peace of llyswick. Nor, when de Torcy 
passed to the subject «)f the Spanish succession, 
did he find any agreement of opinion in the pen- 
sionary. Heinsius reminded him of the treaty to 
Avhich the grand alliance owed its existence, and 
assured him that it W’ould be imjiossihlc to consent 
to the dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy, 
or to the cession of the kingdom of Naples or 
even of the island of Sicily. The Frenchman 
hereupon said that he hud nothing to do but to re- 
turn to Paris. Heinsius told him that the States- 
Gcneral, without whom he could engage for no- 
thing, w'ould meet in a day or tw'o. To this de 
Torcy replied that to submit the question to the 
States would only produce a long-spun negoti- 
ation, for which he had no time, his post as secre- 
tary of state not permitting him to engage formally 
in the trade of a negotiator — that the king, his 
master, had commanded him to address himself 
directly and solely to him (the pensionary) in order 
cither to finish the work of ])cace, or to inform 
himself clearly of the intentions of the States- 
Gcneral. Heinsius then'proposed calling in Buys 
and Vanderdussen, who had been authorised by 
the States to treat with Rouillfe. This de Torcy 

• Dp Torcy thus dcsorilK's the fricnil nml confident of onr Inte 
King William— " Heinsius, eouiwcllor pensionary of the province of 
Ilolinud, had licim placed in that ^tost by the protection of the IVincc 
of Oran;;c, ntterwards kin" of Etiftland, That ]irineo, jicrsuaded of 
his UMI.1, and of his attachment to his pi^son and Ids hiHise, plantd 

an entire confidence ill him He had a consiimmah- kimw- 

ledge of business, the fruit of a long exjieriencc : intimately ronnecteil 
M'itli Prince Knffeae anil the Duke of Mnrllxiroiu(h, he 'delilx>raled 
with them on all their projects, and rcjjnlated the time of their exe- 
cution. These three toother directed everything; they were the soul 
of the confederacy. Hut the ]H‘n8ioiiary was neither ai’cnsnd of a 
desire to prolong the war on account of the eon«iilerntion it K«ve 
him, nor siispt'ctud of any view to his persoual interest, llis exterior 
was simple. No pomp in his house: his establishment consisted 
merely of a secretary, ii coachman, a footman, and a female sen ant, 
w hich did not indicate the itreotness of a prime minister. The ap- 
])biiitin^*nts he received from tlie repnhlic amounted to 24,000 florins, 
the irreater part of which ho Teceivwl as keeper of the seal. Ilis man- 
ners were cold but without any rudeness ; his conversatiou wosjiolile; 
and he rarely grew heated in arRument or disjuite. -All the rreent 
treaties, includinR the Partition Treaty, had passed iiiiiler his hands.” 
— Jtfemoir*. 
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also declined, repeating the order lie had received 
■ from llis master to address himself only to the 
pensionary. But,faflcr some diplomatic ruses, the 
Frenchman consented to confer on the morrow 
with Buys and’ Vanderdussen. He found them 
quite as high in their pretensions as Heinsius, and 
he was told by them that tlicre could bcuotlnuight 
of peace nnlc.ss Sicily as well as Najiles was given 
up to the Austrian. “ But,” says dc Torey, in 
writing to Louis, “ I believe, after all, that they 
are really interested only about their own harrier. 
.... Imjiatient to return to this article, they 
left off talking about Spain and Naples, and 
Sicily, to ask me what your majesty would really 
do for the Dutch.” Notwithstanding his haste, 
the French minister nas detained nearly a month 
at the Hague. Finding he could do nothing sepa- 
rately with Holland, lie agreed to meet the. Duke 
ofMarlhorough and Prince Eugene. Marlliorough, 
who had made, a hasty journey to England, re- 
turned ac(‘ompanied by Lord Townsheml, an ex- 
pericneed negotiator, andf^who was believed to be 
well disposed to a peace : the Prinee Eugene came 
accompanied by the imperial minister Ziiizcndorf. 
De Torcy on his side was assisted by Rouille, nho 
had begun the negotiation by demanding a truce 
ill Flanders. At the same, time be availed himself 
of the secret scrvi(;es of emissaries and of jiartisaiis 
of I'runce, who Avent and came between him and 
the merchants of Amste.rdjini, notwiilistanding the 
order of the Stales-Gcneral that nobody should 
visit the French minister’s house without a. license 
from the pensionary. As soon as Marlborough 
arrived, dc Torcy saw that the negotiation would 
end in words ; hut hi* tlimighl. that an immense 
moral advantage would he obtained if hit could 
make the Avorld believe — and his own sull’ering 
couulrymen, in particular — that the heart of Louis 
was hlccdiiig for suffering hmnauity; that the 
great king was ready to purchase jteae.e at any 
sacrifice short of the iuih'pendimee and honour of his 
country : and in Frama; he succeeded in producing 
this imiiression, although at the Hagui; he abso- 
lutely refused any security for the aceonqdish- 
mciit of the cvacimtion of Spain, and for the other 
sacrifices that Avere ofi'ered.* He insisted that 
the promise of his sovcre.ign was security enough : 
but even this promise he did not pledge very 
directly, endeavouring rather to make the allies 
take llis own Avord — Avith the evident intention 
of saving his master’s honour. Marlborough, 
Eugene, and those acting with them, maintained 
that it Avould he the height of insanity to rest satis- 
fied with a fe.AV words, that might be broken as 
easily as in former times ; that it was most un- 
reasonable to expect that while they were treating 
about terms they should let slip the time for carry- 
ing on Avar, and* suspend their preparations for the 
field, j^ithout any security given them on the part 
of the French King. Then de Torcy said that his 

• Tlie Bcnirily demnndwl by tbe nll«>s was, tliai koidi' ratilionary 
towns should bd put into their hands till Philip h.-id didivcretl up tho 
whole of Spain to Charles. 
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king’s good inclination, his great age, and the situ- 
ation of his adairs, were in themselves a sufficient 
security for all that was promised. During these 
discourses llie eyes of the French minister W'cre 
frequently Hooded -with tears. These may have 
been forced from him hy the miseries of his coun- 
try ; hut they were certainly [not calculated to 
make tlie allies cede any of their resolutions. The 
anihussadors of every court represented they had 
heard, in the days of his pros])crity, little else than 
insult and bravado from Louis at Versailles; and 
the iiifcrtmee now to be drawn was, that his for- 
tunes must be low' indeed, and his s])irit gone, 
w'hcn one of his cabinet ministers conlrl weep be- 
fore an assembly of Dutchmen, Imglishmen, and 
Austrians, 'flic Dutch lU'gotiators, however, con- 
tinued to be rather lukewarm «in the question of 
Spfiin ; and in the end they agreed to take “ the 
word of a hing ” on that point. At the end j)f 
May the confederates gave de Torcy their ulti- 
matum in forty prelira in wy articles. Their chief 
demands w'cre — 1. 'riiarihe French king should 
acknowledge the succession of King Charles III. 
to all the rights and dominions of the crow'n of 
Spain. 2. That the Duke of Anjou (King Philip) 
then in jjossession of the. greater part of Spain, 
should, w ithin the term of two months, depart out 
of that kingdom with his w'hoh? family ; that 
tlic French king, within that time, should cause 
Sicily to be delivered to King Charles ; and that, 
if the Duke of Anjou should not assent, then 
the- French king should unite with tlie confe- 
derates in reducing him to obedience, “so that 
all Europe might enjoy a perfect tranquillity.” 
3. That the French king should recall, Avilhin 
tw'o numths, whatever forces he had in S))ain, 
Sicily, or the Judies ; and jnonusc, on the word of 
a king, not to siqqant the Duke of Anjou, nor 
assist him with troops, money, or ]jrovisi(»iis. 4. 
That the monarchy of Siiain should remain whole 
and entire to the I louse of Austria; that none, of 
the dominions of it, either in Avhole or in j)art, 
should ever be united to France [)y any tit; or 
authority whatever, or ])y legacy, covenant, succes- 
sitm, marriage, purchase, contract, free gift, or by 
any other title whatsoever ; that no prince reigning 
in I’rancc, nor any prince of the IIousc of Bour- 
bon, should ever acquire any right to any cities, 
places, or jurisdictions wdthin the dominions of 
Spain, either by exchange or by marriage, by jmr- 
chase, or by any other right whatsoever ; and that 
this shoultl apply particularly to Spanish Flanders. 

5. That the French king should never become ])os- 
sessed of the Spanish Indies, nqj- send any ships 
thither for commerce, either directly or imiircctly. 

6. That the hrench king should deliver up to his 
imperial majesty the city and citadel of Strasburg, 
together with Port Kehl and its appendages ; that 
he should also deliver up to the emperor the town 
of Brisac, and at his own expense demolish all the. 
fortified places he had on the Rhine between Basle 
and Philipsburg : Alsace he was to retain ;' but the 
emperor w^s to be at liberty to demolish Landau 
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if he thought fit. 7. That the French king shoidd 
acknowledge the title of the Qu(;en of Great Bri- 
tain, and the succession of her crown according to 
the Act of Settlement ; that he should deliver up 
to her Britannic Majesty all that he then possessed 
in Newfoundland ; and that he should, within the 
space of two months, and at his own expense, raze 
or fill up all the fortifications oti one side of the 
])ort of Dunkirk, according to the direction of the 
Queen of Great Britain and the Statcs-General, 
with all the works, moles, bulw'arks, banks, and 
sluices; that he should demolish the other half 
within two months more, and never repair the 
same, nor suffer it to be made a port ca])ablc of 
receiving shijis for the future. 8. That the person 
calling himself King of Great Britain should bo 
sent out of France, and that a treaty of commerce 
should be arranged between France and England. 
9. That the French king should yield and make, 
over to the States-Gencral, as a barrier, the plac(;s 
of Furne^ Fort Kenoq, Mcnin, Saverge, Ypres, 
Warncton, Comincs, Wcrvick, Lille, Conde, 
Tournay, ami Maubcuge. 10. That, further, he 
slundd be obliged to deliver uj) all the fortified 
jdaces, castles, and cities which he had taken in 
the Spanish Netherlands. 1 1, That Louis should 
acknowledge the new King of Prussia and the new 
Elector of Hanover; and restore to the Duke of 
Savoy whatever he had taken from him in tlie 
duchy of Savoy or the country of Nice, and make 
over to him the towns of Exilles, Fcnestrclles, and 
Chaumont, together w'ith the valley of Pragelas. 
12. That, as to what formerly belonged to tin; 
electors of Bavaria and Cologne, their rights and 
pretensions should be referred to the congress 
which Avas to settle this peace. 13. That the. con- 
gress should meet forthwith, and that the general 
treaty of peace should, if ])()ssible, be. concluded 
w'ithiii two months after its opening. 14. That, 
in order to the conclusion of this peace W'ithin the 
space of two mouths, there should be a cessation 
of arms, to commence immediately after the ratifi- 
cation c)f these prese.nt articles. De Torcy, in- 
structed by a special dispatch from Jjouis, at- 
tempted to procure better conditions by bribing 
the Duke of Marlborough, whose love of money, 
increasing with his years, was notorious to all 
Europe. “ I doubt not,” says his most Christian 
majesty to his minister, “ but that you jirofit by 
every opportunity of seeing the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in letting him know that I am informed 
of the efforts he has made to hinder the jirogress 
of these conferences for a peace, and even to break 
them ; at which I am the more surprised, as I had 
room to believe, after the assurances he had given, 
that he would have contributed to the peace ; and 
I should be happy if he would so act as to get the 
recompense I have made be promised to him.* 
And, to enable you to explain yourself more clearly 
with him, I wish you to give him a positive jiro- 
mise that I wdll cause to be remitted to him two 
millions of livres, if he will contribute by his good 

• " Quff ye jilt 01 fait. piomeWrc.” 
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ofiiccs to oLtain for me one of tlie follnwiiif? condi- 
lions ; — the reservation of Naples and Sicily for 
the king (Philip), my grandson ; or, at the worst, 
the reservation of Naples alone. I ^yould give 
him the said gratification if he wonhl preserve 
to me Dunkirk witli its port and fortifications, 
w'ithout the reservation eitlier of Naples or of 
Sicily : I would give as much to he enabled to 
keej) Straslmrg : but, of all these diftcrent advan- 
tages, the one I should prefer is the reservation of 
Naples. I would consent to raise his gratification 
to three millions of livres,if he would contribute to 

procure for me both Naples and Dunkirk 

Finally, I wish you to ofier the Duke of Marl- 
borough even as much as four millions, if he will 
facilitate for me the means of obtaining both 
Naples and Sicily for my grandson, and retaining 
Dunkirk, its ports and fortifications, and Strasburg 
and Landau for myself.”* When de Torcy made 
these tempting offers, Marlborough blushed, and 
changed the conversation. It is stated, on the 
authority of manuscript letters and of a conver- 
sation of Rouille, that Harley had his spies upon 
the duke ; and that the offer of the bribe was 
discovered and communicated through Mrs. 
Masham to the cpiecii.t Dc Torcy, upon the rejec- 
tion of the millions of livres, intimated to the duke 
that he was in the secret of his intrigues with the 
court of St. Germain: mid here he says that 
Marlborough blushed again, jait still refused to 
become a mediator for King Louis. The French- 
man then ])rctcndcd that his master would make a 
virtue of necessity, and submit to these hard con- 
ditions in order to prevent further misery and 
bloodshed ; and he. set off for Paris witli the. pre- 
liminaries in his portfolio. He had ke])t off hos- 
tilities till the Ist.of June, and he hoped, at least, 
to gain a few more weeks. At Douay he met 
Marslial Yillars, showed him the hard articles, 
and advised him to put his army in order. Ohl 
Villars expressed his confidence in the bravery of 
bis troo])s, but told the minister that, in the course 
of a month, the men would be Avithout bread, and 
obliged to trust to Providence for their subsist- 
ence. When de Torcy reached Paris, Rouilld 
was recalled from the Hague ; Prince Eugene was 
informed that his most (^hristain majesty could 
never accept the terms proposed by tiic allies. The 
confederates, on their part, declared that, unless he 
accepted the articles as now proposed by the 15th 
of June, they Avould never again offer him such 
good terms. By the advice of de Torcy, the 
grand monarque condescended to write circular 
letters to the local authorities throughout all the 
])rovinces of France, declaring that Iw had tried 
all methods in order to restore peace ; that he had 
spared himself no sacrifice, but that he had been 
o])posed and disappointed by the insatiableness of his 
enemies— by men wdio delighted ill war for the sake 
of tlieir own iirivate interests. “Tlie more easy I 
was,” said this royal apologist, “the more hard 
and difficult they became. If 1 granted all they 

* Mmoiips dc Torey. t Hamilton, Tinnsaclimis. 


asked it w'ould be to the ruin and ]icrpetual infamv 
of the nation and French name.” He also de- 
clared in his council, that, if he must make Avar, 
he would rather make it against his enemies than 
his oAvn family- That susceptible people were 
warmed and excited, and, balf-starving as they 
were, they a])plauded the jiatriotism of their aged 
king, and exerted themselves to their utmost to 
support him. His letters and speeches, and the 
representations of his skilful emissaries, jiro- 
duced an impression in other countries, until it 
became an article of belief Avith many, even at 
London and Vienna, that the allies had exacted 
far too much, and that they might and ought to 
grant ),eace upon milder comlitions. 'I'lu* art iclc in 
the preliminaries most generally ciiticiscd Avas , 
that Avherein the confederates Avould have bound 
Louis to make Avar upon his oavti grandson King 
Philij). But it Avas as positivi-ly aliinned by 
others that the I'Ycnch king had procured the con- 
ference at the Hague, aiid proposed the treaty of 
peace, only with a design to avoid tlie pressing 
danger and to gain time, — that he never for a 
single moment seriously intended to give U]» Spain 
or to agree to any other imjiortant sacrifice. Prince 
Eugene declared that the only proiicr jdace to treat 
with the French Avas a field of battle ; and by the 
21st of June he and Marlborough look the iield ; 
crossed the frontiers of France, and drcAv up in a 
large plain not far from Lille. Villars occu])ieri 
a well-entrenched cant]) in their front, covered on 
each side by impassable morasses. Tlie confe- 
derates, not daring cither to attack him tiierc or to 
march upon Paris and leave linn where he ami-s, 
struck off’ by night, on the 27th ol‘ .lime, for 
Toumay, a strong jilace, but insullieienlly garri- 
soned. Villars vainly attempted to throw into it 
a reinforcement of 7000 men ; the besiegers broke 
ground before it on the 7th oi July ; hut Tournay 
did not surrender to Prince. Eugene till the .30th, 
and then itAvius only the toAvn that capitulated, the 
citadel not being taken until the 3rd ol September. 
On the same day, leaving a force under the Earl of 
Albemarle to level the works, Marlborough and 
Eugene marched into llainault to lay siege to 
Mons. Villars, having quitted his entrenched camp, 
mame.uvred with ih- vicAV of guarding the ap- 
proaches to Mons and cutting oil the confederates’ 
van, which was commanded by the Prince of Hesse. 
Marshal BoufHers joined him at this critical 
moment, and shared the command with him. On 
the 9th of September th«4 outposts of tlie two 
armies Avere slightly engaged ; hut the French fell 
hack to an encamiimcnt near the toAvn of Malpla- 
quct,and passed the night in fortifying their front. 
Marlborough and Eugene, were wailing for their 
rear guard ; and for the Iaao following days tlie 
hostiic forces stood opposite to each other. On the 
evening of the 11th, when the forces they expected 
had come u]), Marlborough and Eugene, in sjiitc 
of the objections of the Dutch field-deputies, who 
represented that it Avunld be a hopeless attempt to 
force Villai-8 ajid Boufflers in their canrp, resolved 
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to give battle on the morrow. And accordingly, 
on the 12th of September, they fought and won 
the battle of Malplaquet — a battle more terrible 
than either Rainillies or Blenheim. After lighting 
from eight in the morning till three in the after- 
noon, the French retreated upon Maubeiige, Valen- 
ciennes, and Condd; leaving the field of battle, 
strewed with 30,000 dead, to the confederates. 
The forest of Ardennes served to protect the French 
from pursuit, and to enable them to carry oil' most 
of their artillery and standards. Villars was badly 
wounded in the battle, and forced to quit the field 
before the decisive moment ; Prince Eugene w'as 
wounded ; and the Duke of Argyll, who led the 
van, and fought most gallantly, liad his coat cut 
and shot through in many places ; Colonel Crans- 
toun was killed by a cannon-ball as lie was upon 
his knees at prayer. A vast number of officers 
were killed and w'ounded, but Marlborough escaped 
unhurt. The conquerors proceeded to Mons; 
but that place detained them till the 23rd of 
October, when it was deemed too late a season to 
undertake anything else. The bloody tragedy of 
Malplaquet, however, reduced Louis to sue again 
for peace. Through the medium of Petikuin, the 
resident of the Duke of Holstein at the Hague, he 
proposed that tlie negotiations there should be 
renewed. The States refused, but consented that 
Petikum should go to France in order to concert 
some erj)C^ienl, Petikum went W Versailles in 


the month or November ; but in the mean time 
King Philip published a manifesto protesting 
against everything that might be done to his jrre- 
judice, and declaring his resolution to adhere to 
his faithful Spaniards as long as there was a man 
among them that would stand by him ; and Petikum 
on returning to the Hague carried with liim an 
open declaration from his most Christian majesty 
thtit he would not pledge himself to drive Philip 
out of Spain. This declaration put an end to 
Petikum’s mediation, and the States-General advised 
their allies to prepare for prosecuting the w’ar with 
more vigour next campaign. The course of mili- 
tary oj)eration8 in the Peninsula, though far from 
being decisive, had this year been favourable to 
Philip. Lord Galway, with his British and Por- 
tuguese troops, had been again defeated on the 
frontier of Estremadura. Alicant, after a very 
long siege, had been reduced by a French and 
Spanish force, and nothing had been gained by the 
allies except the town of Ballaguer, on the frontier 
of Catalonia. But we pass to a new species of 
W’ar, — 

For .Siicfinvmcll of Southwark a ncrmon has preach’d, 

For which he must stand by the Commons impeach’d.* 

On the 15th of November Anne had opened the 
session of parliament in person. She declared that 
the common enemy of Europe had been using all 

• Whig and Tory ; or, Wit on Hoth Sides. London, 1712. 
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his artifices to amuse with false appearances and 
deceitful insinuations of a desire for peace, in the 
ho])e of creating divisions or jealousies among the 
allies. She was happy to state that the operations 
of the war had not been delayed, and that the 
campaign had been at least as glorious as any Uiat 
had preceded it. France was now much more 
exposed and open to the impression of her arms 
than at the beginning of the campaign, and conse- 
(luently more iu need of a peace. She then tisked, 
as usual, for liberal supplies, that she might put 
the last hand to this great work of reducing the 
exorbitant and oppressive power which had so 
long threatened the liberties of Europe. The Lords, 
in their address, fully approved of her majesty’s 
rejecting the luoposals of Louis, and resenting his 
artifice and insincerity; tliey praised the Duke of 
Marlborough ; and they encouraged her majesty to 
carry on the war till France should be compelled 
to submit. The Commons made precisely the 
same kind of address, and soon proceeded to vote 
an increase of the army, and 6,200,000/. as sup- 
])lles. Tliey also waited upon the Duke of Marl- 
liorough, on his return to lingland, to tliank him 
for his eminent services : but on the side of the 
court Marlborough saw nothing but clouds. 

For some time jiast the Tory leaders had been 
at work with tlu*. more combustible ])ortion of the 
liigh church jircachers, and the pulpits of the 
kingdom had been resounding with new cries of 
the church in danger. There was one Dr. Henry 
Sachevcrell, an obscure divine of little moral cha- 
racter and still less ability — a fellow that had been 
a furious AVhig, but, getting no promotion, had 
suddenly tunied Tory, heaped abuse upon the 
party he deserted, and talked his way to the living 
of St, Saviour’s, Southwark. His impudence was 
measureless ; and he had a very loud voice. There 
was nothing original in his proceedings, for there 
were several models to follow. One Francis Hig- 
gins, for example, a debauched Irish Protestant^ 
clergyman, had recently performed before the* 
people, and made loud and lamentable out- 
cries about the dangerous state of the church, 
the hardness of the times, the wickedness of 
the ministry, the lord-general, and all men in 
place. He had bawled in churches till the roofs 
shook ; he had gone about the streets and suburbs 
of London raving and declaiming ; retiring, after 
the spiritual exercises, to his ale and his women. 
But, though Sacheverell followed, he had the 
fortune to surpass this model. At an assize sermon 
preached at Derby on the 15th of August, he had 
made a terrible onslaught upon the government ; 
and on the 5th of November, the anniversary of 
the gunpowder plot, he had preached before the 
lord mayor and corporation of London, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, upon the words of St. Paul, — 

“ Perils from false brethren.” In the latter sermon 
he excelled himself in abuse and scurrility; he 
held up Godolphin, the lord-treasurer, by the name 
of Volpone, to the detestation of all good Christians ; 
and he inveighed against some of the bishops as 


])erfidioiis prelates and false sons of the churrli, 
because they approved of toleration and were 
against persecuting the Dissenters. He asserted 
in the broadest terms the exploded doctrines of 
passive obedience and non-resistance, and spoke of 
the Revolution as an unrighteous change and an 
unpardonable olFence. With foaming lips and 
with fists thundering, he proclaimed that the 
Church of England, the Church of Christ, was 
assaulted by deadly enemies, and only faintly de- 
fended by professed friends ; that it was necessary 
— ^now or never — to put on the whole armour of God, 
and to stand up in defence. The magistrates and 
common-councilmen, who, it is said, did not atten- 
tively dbserve his words (probal)ly they were 
thinking more of the good dinner which always fol- 
lowed the Fifth of November sermon), gave thanks 
to the jireacher as a matter of course ; hut Sir Peter 
King, who was one of them, “ and the (piickest of 
them all,” complained that the sermon continued 
many things which were false, injurious, im])ious, 
and tending to sedition and schism in the cluiiidi. 
Another alderman. Sir Gilbert Heathcotc, “ si man 
both eloquent and rich,” was of the same o])inion ; 
and insisted that Sacheverell ought to be cidlcd to 
account. Nevertheless the doctor proceedi'd to 
print his inthinmiatt)ry discourse with a flaming 
dedication to the lord mayor. The Tories, and ail 
that opposed the ministry, cried the sermon uj) to 
the skies, and took so much i)ains about it that it 
was calculated above 40,000 co])ics were printed 
and distributed throughout the kingdom. — [Dr. 
Samuel Johnson said he was told by his father 
that nothing ever sold like it except ‘ The Whoht 
Duty of Man.’] — The ministers were irritated, and 
the queen herself pretended to be much displeased. 
The matter was laid before the council. Tlu' 
solicitor-general and others thought that tlie best 
way of dealing with Sacheverell was to burn liis 
sermon and keep him in prison during the session ; 
but the great Marlborough was for more violent 
proceedings, saying that such i)reachcrs might 
preach them all out of the kingdom : Godolphin 
also, who had been described in the sermon in a 
manner that was next to naming him, proposed 
severe measures; and the whole council agreed 
that the oftender should be prosecuted. But still 
there remained a question among them as to the 
court in which he should be tried ; nor were they 
unanimous as to the degree of punishment which 
ought to be adopted. Some were for leaving him 
to the ordinary judges in courts of law ; some for 
calling him before themselves ; but others were of 
opinion that he ought to be impeached before par- 
liament. Sunderland was for the impeachment ; 
Somers was against it. “ I think it best,” said 
Somers, “ to make use of that ordinary niethod of 
])roce8s which our laws have provided. If the 
majority of the noble lords should absent tliem- 
selves, or if the members of the Commons should 
revolt to the other party, you will then find it too 
late to have recourse to judiciary proceedings : for 
when your advarsaries perceivc.you are ^eble they 
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will become the more daring. Order a charge to 
be drawn up against the ofl’ender ; but still take 
care not to consult your i)assions or alFections more 
than your own dignity and usage: we are all of 
us liable to passion ; 'and no man looks upon the 
injuries done to himself as small ones : for my 
OAvn i)art, indeed, I look upon those which Ur, 
Sachiivercll has done to the ministry to be very 
gieat; but, in the punishment thereof, let no 
hatred, revenge, anger, or passion interpose ; for 
where these take place, the mind does not easily 
discern the truth ; or, if it does discern it, it is not 
apt to embrace it; and that which would pass 
among’ others as anger only our people would call 
cruelty in the government, which is odious to all 
men,” But this opinion, which tended to (dc- 
mency, was overruled by the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Earl of Sunderland, and their friends ; and an 
impeachment was resolved upon. When the im- 
])eachmcnt was moved in tlie House of Commons, 
Garrard, the lord mayor of London, and a member 
of the Ilouse, was examined upon the jmiiit whe- 
ther the sei nioii was ])rinted at his order or not. 

“ Upon his owning it,” says Burnet, “he w'ould 
have been exiielled the House ; but be denied he 
had given any sucli order, though Sachcverell 
affirmed it, and brought witnesses to jirove it : yet 
the House would not enter upon their exami- 
nation ; but it w as thought more decent to seem 
to give credit to their own incmhcr, thougli, 
indeed, few believed him.” vSoine opposition 
was made in the Lower Ilouse,^ but the motion 
for impeacliiiig Sachcvcrtdl was carried by a 
great majority. The imicccdings, however, w'ere so 
slow that the liigh church party, and the intriguing 
politicians in league with them, hud almiidaucc 
of time to iigitate and jirejiarc the people, who, 
among other tilings, must certainly have licen 
moved by unpleasant traditions of the starchness 
and tyranny of the mass of the Dissenter.*^ when 
they iiad the upper hand. It was given out 
boldly, and in all places, that the Dissenters, the 
Puritans, and the Presbyterians were about to 
rc(;ovcr their old ascendancy ; that a design w'ns 
formed by the Whigs to pull down the church ; that 
the prosecution of Sachevercll ivas only to try their 
strength ; and that, upon their success in it, they 
would proceed to their object openly and fear- 
lessly. It was observed that the trumpeters of 
alarm, the spreaders of these reports, were Avell 
supiilicd with money; and that a zeal for the 
establishment was kept warm and glowing by 

* lliiilcy uUi’mplfdt'i iiallinti; tlie offenri', and duticribud Siwln!- 
vpndl's sitnnoit iis loo sillj a tUiii" to liu dnngeroiis— ns " a rirrnni- 
f,7ration ol’ incohen-nt wtlrtls, without any re^jular ordw;” Iiu would 
not sny but some ol Uu- passagi's won- sucli as he could not ajiurovc 
of. altlimiKb he could iiollliiiik them dcsorvinj,' a charge ot high 
cpnu“s and luiiidcinoiinors : the sermon seemed to him riither offeii- 
sive than religions; but, Ihcu, the man was too inconsiderable to be 
prosecuted by imiieachment. One of the members replied that Mr. 
llarley was makiiij,' use of such a circumgj’ration of iiicnherent 
wonls ns he had himself lieen eondemniui; in Sacluucrell ; so tliat the 
House eoulil not discover from his exiin-asions whether he sjinke for 
the doctor or against liim. During all these phicRKdings Hurley was 
in the habit of feasting w ith the xealots, and inviting them to dinner 
in his own house, llu! Karl of NoUingliani also took extraordinary 
pains in favour of Sachcverell. ^ 
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copious libations of strong ale. The coiiiinon 
clergy generally es])ou8ed Sachevcrell as their 
champion, who had stood in the breach, and 
they reckoned his cause their own. Hence the 
batteries of the pulpit were alji on one side. 
Many sermons were preached both in town and 
country to provoke the jicople, in which design 
they succeeded beyond expectation. Their suc- 
cess, perhaps, would have been less hut for the 
dearness of provisions, which put the poor in hud 
humour, and kept them in a state of mind proper 
for violence or revolt. 

A.D. niO. — Moreover, the Duke of Marllio- 
rough played into the hands of liis enemies by 
causing frcsli delays and interruptions. The 
Commons had voted the sermons of Sachcverell 
to he malicious, scandalous, and seditious libels, 
highly reflecting on her majesty and her govern- 
ment, the late glorious Revolution, and the Iho- 
testant succession, as early as the 13th of Decem- 
ber, and they had impeached him and taken him 
into the custody of their serjeant on the 1 !ith ; but 
the articles were not carried up to the Lords till 
the 13th of January (1110) ; and then, through 
Marlborough, who made many pretences to excuse 
himself from coming to parliament, saying that 
lie was busy in preparing for the war, and that 
his duty called him over to Holland, the trial 
was not commenced before the 27th of Eehruary. 
There were also several significant little circum- 
stances, which tended to convince the pcojilc of 
the truth of the assertions of the jireachers and 
trumpeters, that the heart of the (pieen w as wholly 
with the doctor, and that the honest and noble 
men in jiarliament would see the • error of their 
ways and jircvcnt cruel extremities. For ex- 
ample, when Sachcverell was brought before the 
Commons he w as attended by Dr. Lancaster, vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, and by above a hundred of 
the most eminent clergymen in tow n, atnoiuj whom 
were seveial of her majesty’s chaplams. And 
though the Commons refused to admit the doctor 
to hail, and kept him in the custody of their ser- 
jeant, the Lnrds admitted him to bail as soon as 
the Commons gave him over to the black rod. 
In the mean time the clergy flocked together, and 
traversed both town and country, so that many 
])laccs were full of riot, and little was heard in the 
land except the old war-cry of the church in 
danger. The lowest in condition were the loudest 
in their outcry : in the city of London butchers’ 
boys, chimney-sweepers, scavengers, costermon- 
gers, prostitutes, formed the most conspicuous 
part of the church chorus and of the defenders of 
the doctor. It seems certain that the veteran 
Marlborough was more afraid of this kind of war 
than of stern contests in the field, like those at 
Blenheim and Malphniuet. Perhaps he had 
still some faint hope of recovering ground with 
the queen, by falling in with her wcll-knoAWi pre- 
judices, or, at least, by withdrawing from the con- 
test with the doughty divine. His friends were 
offended at his lukewarmness, as they could not so 
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well answer for the success of their proceedings 
in his absence; many of the peers complained 
that he showed a disregard to his own honour in 
keeping away from parliament. And, while his 
friends were thus uneasy, Ips enemies availed 
themselves of the opportunity of his going over to 
Holland to insinuate, through Mrs. Masham, that 
he was gone to procure a petition from the army 
for the immediate removal of the favourite from 
the queen. It appears that Anne had for some 
time past entertained a dread that some motion 
might be made in parliament against Mrs. Mas- 
liam : and now she sent about in much concern 
to many persons, imploring them to stand by her, 
as if some great attack were really going to be 
made. Slie invited a number of the jjcers to 
attend her, and earnestly pressed them one by one 
to he mindful of their duty to her, and to resist 
any petition of the army which the Duke of Marl- 
borough might present to the parliament, and any 
att.cmj)t whatsoever to deprive her of tlie society 
and services of her present favourite.* Marlho- 
rough and his j)arty denied that there had ever 
been any aiudi project ; but Cunningham asserts 
that some persons of distinction were reported to 
have proposed in secret conferences, held late at 
night, something tending to an address for re- 
moving Mrs. Masham, which was 02 )poscd hy 
Somers, Cowper, and Godolphin, us too harsh, and 
not agreeable to the laws of tlic land, Imt hotly 
seconded by Sunderland, who was boiling with 
revenge. “ The Lari of Wharton and the l^ord 
Halifax,” adds Cunningliam, “ who, with all 
duty to the f jucen, were desirous of having the 
kingdom governed according to the constitution, 
arc said to have modestly insi.sted that evil coun- 
sellors of one sex, as well as of the otlier, might 
he lawfully removed from the throne, by the ad- 
vice of ])arHament. Hut this affair continued 
still a secret : so that I know not anything of cer- 
tainty more tluiii that mmy were of opinion at 
that time, that the jjeers should provide for their 
own safety and that of their allies, and take care 
that the kingdom should not receive any damage. 
It appears that the Duke of Marlborough neg- 
lected the opinion of the Earl of Sunderland, wIjo 
declared that lie could find out and name such 
men as would manage this afl'air in parliament, 
and that he came into Lord Somers’s seiitimcnU'*, 
rather to w'ait for a favourable opportunity, tliaii 
to expose himself and tlie government to hazard, 
u])on the uncertain and not sufficiently approved 
custom of former times. He is therefore; said to 
have politely waived certain petitions presented to 
him, wlien he was in his chariot, entreating him 
to put off his journey. He persevered iu his rc- 

• Ciinninglmm. ITie DucIipms of Mnrlboroiigh nays; "Thisini' 
jiliuLlinii aud the clmetiu;; some jH'TSons, who were known enemies 
to the lU'volution, gave encouragement to the Jacohites ; several of 
wliom wBnt now observed running to court with faces full of bnsi- 
and satisfaction, as if they were going to get tlie government 
inti> tlioiv hands. Aud this being represented to tlie queen, as .a 
kind of victory gained by her over the Marllmrougli lamily. was 
ilonbtless one nieana of hindering all thoughts of a real accommoda- 
tion.”— /feroanf vfCimduet. 


solution of going to Holland, even before Sache- 
vcrcU’s trial should be over: nor did the seditious 
tumults in the city detain him.” London, indeed, 
had been a scene of riot ever since the arrest of 
the troublesome doctor. There was every day a 
prodigious mob, and the more resjioctablc class of 
the citizens began to a})prehcn(l that all thi.s 
drinking and rioting might not jiass unattended 
with robbing and killing, or imiiming. The sus- 
ceptibilities of the purse were cxeileil, and many 
declared that the cause ought not to ho tried in a 
public and ostentatious manner al such a turbu- 
lent and dangerous time, — that it would he belter 
to leave Sacheverell to he dejilt with by his hishoji, 
or, otherwise, to put off his trial till another time. 
The Lords, however, ordered the trial to he at the 
bar of their Mouse; hut, it being mnyed that 
Westminster Hall would he a pro]>ercr place, they 
changed their resolution, and Westminster Hall 
was prepared accordingly, exactly in the. form of 
the. House of Lords; and the. trial opened on the. 
27th of February, as apiiointed, will) it 'wonderful 
deal of slunv and ceremony. A box was prejiari'd 
near the throne for the (jucen, who attended in a 
private, character. On the one side of the hall 
benches were erected for the Commons of Gi e.at 
Britain, and accommodations were provided for 
noble ladies and gentlewomen. There was a kind 
of platform raised for the managers of the iin 
])eachment, and another for the doctor aud his 
counsel. There were galleries erected at the end 
of the liall for the people, who Hocked thither in 
such vast numbers as to excite a dread that ihi' 
whole erection would come tojijiliug down u|)f)n 
the heads of those, beneath. “ The nohh' ladii's 
who attended the trial were very much afraid le.st 
somewhat in their dress or heliaviour there should 
give occassion to the ‘Tatler* or ‘ Oh.'^iervalor’ lo 
turn them into ridicule in their jjapers: they came 
thither to sec and bo seen, or else out of a ground- 
less opinion, that tlic church of luighuid would he 
ruined by the punishment which wn.s to he in- 
flicted upon this one priest.”’ 

W'hen their lordsliips wen* .seated, the Lord 
Chancellor (Cowjicr) asked whether it was their 
pleasure that Dr. Sacheverell .shonld he called to 
appear before thcJii ? 'flieir loidships, going 
through the form, answered alourl in the aflii- 
mative; and then Sacheverell came to tlie bar 
with great boldness aud confidence, being attended 
by Dr. Smalridge and Dr. Atterhury, who stood 
hy his side during nearly the whole time of 
his trial. The frog in the fable was nothing 
to the doctor! He was so swollen and in- 
flated, so lifted uj) with the sense of his recently- 
acquired importance, that men who knew him 
well could hardly recognise in him their old 
acquaintance, the minister of a ])oor church in 
the Borough. Besides Smalridge and Attcrlmi v 
(both learned ecclesiastics), Sacheverell hud 
the assistance of counsel learned in the law, at 
the head of whom were Sir Simon llarcoiirt 

'* ^ * Cuimingliam. > 
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and Mr. Constajitine Phipps. Tlie managers for 
the Commons were the Lord William Paulet and 
Lord Coningsby, Sir Thomas Parker, Sir Joseph 
Jekyl, Sir John Hollis, Sir John Holland, Sir 
James Montague, and Sir Peter King; Mr. Henry 
Boyle, Mr. Robert Eyre, Mr. James Stanhope, 
and Mr. Robert Walpole; Mr. Spencer Cowper, 
Mr. John Smith, Mr. John Dolben, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Thomson; Sir David Dalrymple,'Vho was 
appointed to be one of them, was by some sick- 
ness or indisposition prevented from attending the 
trial. Proclamation being made for silence, the 
doctor was asked if he was ready to take his trial 
before their lordships? He replied that he was, 
and should ever be ready to submit to the laws of 
the land. The articles of impeachment were then 
read, reciting — 1. That Dr. Sacheverell, in his 
sermon, had publicly reflected upon the late Revo- 
lution, and suggested that the means used to bring 
it about were odious and unjustifiable. 2. That he 
had opposed and defamed the toleration granted 
to Dissenters, and had cast scurrilous reflections 
upon those who favoured and defended liberty of 
conscience. .3. That he had seditiously suggested 
that the church of England was in great peril un- 
der her majesty’s administration. 4. That he had 
suggested to the people that the constitution, as 
well ecclesiastical as civil, was in danger of de- 
struction; and had reproachfully called those, 
whom her majesty h|!l promoted to high stations 
in church and state, spurious and false brethren : 
tliat he had })lainly called the lord high treasurer 
of .the kingdom Fdpona: and had also given 
opprobrious names to the rest of the ministers ; 
and, in the exercise of a sacred function, had 
Avickedly wrested and perverted the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Several of the managers for the Commons spoke 
long and eloquently in support of these charges ; 
Init the speech of the rising Robert Walpole was 
much admired by the Whigs : “ I hope,” said 
Walpole, “ that yonr lordships’ just judgment will 
convince the world that every seditious, discon- 
tented, hot-headed, ungifted, unedifying preacher, 
(the doctor will pardon me for borrowing one 
string of epithets from him, and for once using a 
little of his own language,) who has no hope of 
distinguishing himself in the Avorld, but by a 
matchless indiscretion, may not advance with im- 
punity doctrines destructive of the peace and quiet 
of her majesty’s government, and the Protestant 
succession ; or prepare the minds of the people for 
an alteration, by giving them ill impressions of 
the present establishment and its administration. . . 
This doctrine of unlimited, unconditional passive 
obedience, was first invented to support arbitrary 
and despotic power, and was never promoted or 
countenanced by any government that had not 
designs some time or other of making use of it. 
What then can be the design of preaching this 
doctrine now, unasked, unsought for, in her ma- 
jesty’s reign, when the law is the only ruling mea- 
sure both of the power of the erq^vsn and of the 
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obedience of the people?”* After his counsel had 
leaded Sacheverell offered a defence of his own, 
ut which was suspected not to be of his own com- 
position. He had probably been assisted in it by 
the learning and literary habits of Smalridge and 
Atterbury, who bpth, and especially the latter, 
must have despised the low-minded ignorant block 
head they were helping to convert into a champion , 
of the church and of Toryism. In the first place 
the doctor dwelt at some length upon the dignity 
of the holy order to which he belonged, and which 
was equally concerned with himself in this cause. 
Then he excused his conduct with subtle argu- 
ments, expressed in logical forms ; and he finished 
by calling God and his Holy Angels to witness 
that he had never been guilty of the wicked, sedi- 
tious, or malicious intentions imputed to him in 
the Commons’ impeachment. The Countess of 
Sunderland, one of Marlborough’s daughters, and 
a lady as generally admired for her piety and 
virtue as for her exceeding beauty, was so much 
affected at this appeal to God to witness what she 
Avas convinced was a falsehood, that she could not 
refrain from shedding tears. But the majority of 
the “ noble ladies ” present felt the appeal in a 
very different way : they believed it to be the bold' 
voice of innocence and truth ; and some of them 
fancied that they almost saw ministering angels 
hovering round the Avig of the impeached priiist. 
The Duchess of Hamilton, in particular, “who 
always favoured the prevailing cause,” c.\hausted 
her strength and spirits in proclaiming the doctor’s 
innocence: and others likened him to St. Paul, 
Avho had said — “ I could Avish myself accursed or 
cut off for my brethren.” When Sacheverell left 
the hall on the first day of his trial to return to 
his comfortable and Avcll-stockcd lodging in tlie 
Temple, the countless mob that, had stood shout- 
ing during the proceedings in Palace Yard fol- 
lowed him Avith tremendous huzzas up Whiteliall 
and all ahmg the Strand. Ilis more immediate 
body-guard Avas a company of London butchers, 
who are said to liave beenliired for the occasion. 
His chairiiien — for the tloctor used a chair — walked 
erect and elate as if they were carrying a queen, or 
something higher. The streets were thronged ; and ifc 
people of both sexes, “ better born than bred,” 
saluted him with great ceremony and profound 
res])ect from the balconies and AvindoAvs ; while 
some of them even thrcAv down presents for him. 
The doctor officiously returned these compliments 
from his chair, nodding and boAving like a 
Chinese idol. He expressed a sovereign <;ontempt 
for his adversaries, and behaved as if he were the 
doctor of doctors. “ This huzzaing,” says Defoe, 
made the doctor so popular, that the ladies began 
to talk of falling in love with him ; but this was only 
a prelude to the high church affair ; an essay avos 
to be made on the mob, and the huzzaing by the 
rabble was to be artfully improved.f On the 
very next day, the 28th of February, the second 
day of the trial, those who had attended the 

• Cox8 P(ii)crs, llrit, Mus.— Stato Trials, t Reviow, 
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doctor to Westminster Hall in the morning 
assembled about dusk in the evening, together 
with a gang of sweeps, link-boys, and people 
of similar condition, and forthwith began to plun- 
der and bum the meeting-houses of the Dissen- 
ters. The Tory writers represent that, as at the 
Revolution, when they thought their religion to 
be in danger from the Papists, the Londoners 
})ulled down Catholic chapels and broke into the 
houses of several that were marked as zealots of 
the church of Rome ; so now, when they regarded 
the church of England to be in as imminent dan- 
ger from the Dissenters, they, in the like manner 
and of their own impulse, exi)re8scd their resent- 
ment against the Dissenters, which was a thing so 
natural as to c.vcite neither astonishment nor any 
serious blame. But in reply to this miserable tu 
qunqitp^ the writers on the other side maintain 
that it w.as not a S])ontaneous movement — that the 
fellows Avho began the riot acted according to in- 
stmetions. [We should hint, however, that some 
men of the most liberal minded of the Whigs 
looked u])on the riots at the Revolution and tlie 
])re8ent disturl)ances in a very ditferent light, and 
that, while they held it to he an atrocious crime 
to make a bonfire of Dissenters’ clmpels, they 
could look U})ou the burning of the Catholic cha- 
pels in 1688 as a very venial otl’cnce. So 
slow liave been the steps of religious toleration.] 
The first attack was made ujmn Mr. Bnrgess, 
minister of a dissenting congregation, in a'conrt 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields. They broke into his 
meeting-house, now called Gate-street Chapel, 
carried off cushions aiid bibles, pulled down the 
]i\dpit and the pews, collected the benches, the 
curtains, the sconces, and everything that was com- 
])ustihle, carried them all into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and there made a bright bonfire, shouting as it 
hnrncd, “ High Church and Sachevcrell ! Sache- 
verell and High Church.” A similar destruction, 
with the same sort of bonfire, took place at the 
meeting-houses of Mr, Earl, in Long-acre, of 
Mr. Bradbury, in New-street, Shoe-lane, of Mr. 
Taylor, in l.K;ather-lane, of Mr. Wright, in Black- 
fiiiars, and of Mr. Hamilton, in Clcrkenwell. 
When the mob came to Clerkenwell they destroyed 
the chapel belonging to St. .John’s parish — a chapel 
of the establishment, hut which, in their igno- 
rance, they mistook for u meeting-lipuse, as it had 
no steeple. In outward and visible matters, they 
could only distinguish between a steeple and no 
steeple; and, if the conflicting creeds had been sub- 
mitted to their examination, it may he doubted 
wdiether they would have known the one from the 
other. On the other side of the square, close to 
St. John’s chapel, Clerkenw'ell, lived Bishop Bur- 
net, who was certainly among the prelates that 
Sachevcrell had denounced, and w'ho, whatever 
may have been his other merits, w’as always the 
active*advocate of toleration. The mob made a 
rush upon his residence, and would have treated 
it as if it had been a meeting-house ; hut the re- 
spectable people in the neighbourhood had the 
VOL. IV. 


spirit to resist them ; and upon the timely arrival 
of some of the queen’s guards the rabble desisted. 
By this time the court was in a consternation, and 
presently information was received from the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of England that the rioters were 
moving in that direction. The queen and all about 
her were seized w'ith a paleness and trembling ; 
but the Earl of Sunderland sent for Captain Hor- 
sey, and commanded him to march immediately 
with a detachment of the guards into the city. 
Horsey asked whether he was to preach or t(j 
fight. Sunderland replied that he must use his 
judgment and discretion, and forbear to resort to 
violent means, excc])t in ease of absolute necessity. 
But the skirmishers for the high church had not 
the least inclination to come to blows ; and when 
George Pnrehas, one of their ringleaders, who had 
formerly been a life-guardsman, tried to make u 
stand with a few of the most resolute of them, 
crying (»ut “ High Church and Doctor Saehcverell,” 
he soon found that lie was left to cry alone, and 
that even his staunchest adherents wi,‘re running 
away ns fast as their legs would carry them — and, 
thus circumstanced, the, hero was obliged to make 
a hasty retreat likewise. There was a slight 
show of opposition near Fleet Ditch, hut, after 
receiving a few sabre cuts, and losing some of 
their number ns prisoners, the rabble rout llu're 
fled likew’ise, leaving the guards in iieaceuble jios- 
sessiou of the streets of the city, where they ])a- 
Irolled all night. Yet even in these disgraceful 
scenes there were encouraging symptoms of the 
national and deep-rooted aversion to blood — that 
most glorious attribute of the English jieople. Not 
a life was sacrificed, either by the mad mob or liy 
the provoked soldiery ; the maximum of the mis- 
chief to the person lay in a few broken heads and 
a few*’ flesh wounds. Ufishop Burnet says, that 
the rioters were directed by some, of better fashion, 
who followed the mob in hackney couches, and 
were seen sending messages to them, (kiiining- 
hain says it was whispered that the tumults were 
excited, and the rioters directed by many gentle- 
men in disguise, who threw money out of tlieir 
coaches. “ But of this,” lie adds, “ there never 
appeared any legal proof : however, among others, 
*^there were some of her majesty’s guards and water- 
men taken in the very act of rioting, so that the 
court itself was not free from suspicion; hut the 
queen, in order to prcVfent all the reflections on her 
own conduct, issued orders to repair the damage, 
and promised that her servants should be brought 
to a fair trial.” Yet “ the trumpeters ” were so 
far from condemning the riot or clearing them- 
selves from the suspicion of being concerned in 
it, that on the morrow they reported with radiant 
eountcnances, that the like demonstrations of popu- 
lar feeling had already been made, or soon would 
be made, in every country town of England.* If 

• •* nicy who hnil vehemently urgued in purlinmcnt njoiiiist le- 
aiiitanri! now practised renatance H|;aiiMti{ovprnnieutwith open nrnis: 
and Uicy who thought resistaiicD miKht in sorae ea>i(’s Ik* wai'raiitiMl, 
acciued now rpsolvei^ rather to miffer the last extreniitv than to rejicl 
force l)v force ; and even the queen was thou^dil liy IRauy not lo lie 

‘i I . 
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the mob believed that, Aime disapproved of their 
violence, they continued nevertheless to believe 
that her heart was with the doctor. On one of 
the days of the trial, as she was on her way to 
Westminster Hall, tliey gathered round her choir 
shouting “ God bless younnajesty and the church ! 
we hope your majesty is for Doctor Sacheverell.” 
And at the same time they made several members 
of parliament, who were passing in a coach, take 
off their hats and shout, “ Sacheverell for ever!” 
Throughout the whole of this famous trial, which 
interested and agitated all ranks and conditiorjs of 
])Cople, and which was continued upwards of three 
weeks, the Duke of Buckingliara declared plainly 
that he considered it merely as a trial of strength 
between the two ])artics. The carl of Nottingham 
insisted that the ordinary forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings i)nght to be strictly adhered to, and that 
the lords ought to determine and give judgment, 
like the ordinary judges, according to the law of 
the land and the nilcs of court. Several of the 
lords op})oscd this, urging that they had a legisla- 
tive as well as a judicial authority — could make 
new laws as well as administer (dd ones — and were 
at liberty to proceed whi(diever way they chose, 
without being limited by any of the forms of an 
ordinary court. S(jmers and Cow])er both sjjoke 
uport this important point: they confessed that 
nothing ought to be more carefully maintained 
in any country than the law of the land ; which 
if once injured or taken awa}', no man could 
have any certain rule to know what ^vas his 
own, and what another man’s, — who was inno- 
cent, and who guilty: and therefore, there were 
judges a])pointed to interpret tlie laws and hound 
to proceed according to their very letter. But, 
on the other hand, since all contingencies and 
new circumstances, or itew coinljinations of cir- 
cumstances, could not p(jssil»ly he coiiceive<l in 
ex])re88 words, it was equally necessary to liuvc 
other judges competent to determine aeeording to 
the equity of tlic case, and not aeeording to the 
strict letter of the law ; that, therefore, the law of 
the land was not the rule in all causes, hut that 
there must be on some occasions a power para- 
mount to the written law. And to whom could 
this power be so fitly intrusted as to those who 
made the laws, and had made whatever was law in 
England? Nottingham then proposed that a 
question in reference to the particuhir point in dis- 
pute should be put to the judges ;* but this was 

very cousiiitiuit with horself.” — {'unninglunn.—lihin author coatiniies, 
rathor uu^'iilliiiiUy, “ Howuvor, Uiat u woman liiioiild be incoiiBistcul 
is not to Ik' woniWri’il 111, since tlio wills of women arc nothing Imt 
hnniour or funey, whicli, wlicn it is remicrod peei'ish hy old nge, is 
ujrt to turn to revongc. csjiociully if it be irritated by any .iffront 
offered to tludr age, tlu'ir lied, or tlielr Iwauty ; of this thi- French 
were fully aware, wiien they exelndod them from nil administration 
of government; which, if they had not done, all Franec had, liefore 
this time., under the name of pious donations, hillen into the hands 
of the clergy. 

* TluMiueslion put to the judges was— "Whether, by the law of 
Kngland aud constant pruelii'e in all prosecntiims, hy indictment or 
infonuatiou, for crimes and tnisdemeauours, hy writing or speaking, 
the Tiarticuhir words supposed to i,e criminal ought to bo i-xpmssly 
specilied in siieli indictment or information;" and the opinion of the 
.judges being demanded, they unanimously declared, "that tliu par- 
ticular words supposed to he criminal, ought to be .specified in such 
indictment or ^formation, * 4 
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resisted “ lest the. judges should ^ hy degrees, come 
to determine concerning the rights and privileges 
of parliament. At last, however, it was agreed 
that tbe question should be put to the judges, hut 
for their opinion only, not for their determination 
or sentence. The judges declared in fiivour of the 
jurisdiction and uses of their own courts, which, 
even at that time, was thought perfectly natural, 
and was foreseen ; hut the lords nevertheless pro- 
ceeded in their own way, without admitting the. 
opinion of the judges to be any impediment to 
their proceedings. The Duke of Leeds, now 
seventy years of age, delivered a speech that might 
almost make us jiardon all his former misdoings, 
tergiversations, and meannesses. “What do I 
hear?” said be, “ King William set down in ser- 
mons as an usurper ! The Revolution a rebellion . 
Indeetl if that enterprise had not succeeded to our 
wishes, botli those assertions had been true \ jiiul 
the judges would have pronounced all of us who 
then stood uj) in tlcfcnce of our country, our reli- 
gion, and our laws, rebels ; but, since the Prince 
of Orange’s cause has been avowed botli by God 
and man ; since he has been acknowledged in our 
public records as the deliverer, guardian, and j)re- 
server of our nation ; and his enterprise to be most 
glorious, and the establishment of our present 
govcmiuent; I wonder how there can he any de- 
bate among your lordships alioul this matter. I 
am now in my old age to defend that cause in par- 
liament, in which, on mature deliberation, I cn- 
gagctl and took an active part ; and, if need should 
require, I promise, in suiiport ol’ the samt; cause, 
to meet you in the field. My lords, suffer not such 
mattt'rs as these to he made subjects of debate, 
nor any question to be started in jiarliament about 
what was done at the time of the Revolution.” 
There were others who sjioke ttj tlie same effect, 
and who yet, when the question came to he put, 
voted for the acquittal of Sacheverell, anil this 
they are said to have done cither out of resentment 
or out of disappointment of their expectations of 
places and employments. At last a (piestion was 
sejiaratcly jiul to each lord whether Sacheverell 
was guilty or not guilty ; and he was found guilty 
of the high crimes and misdemeanours laid in the 
indictment by a majority of 08 to 52. Three tlays 
after this, on the 23rd of March, the doctor w^as 
brought to the bar on his knees, and the lord 
chancellor pronounced this judgment : — “ You, 
Henry Sacheverell, doctor in divinity, shall be, 
and you are hereby, enjoined not to preach during 
the term of three years next ensuing ; and your 
two printed sermons shall be burnt before the 
lb)yul Exchange, at one of the clock in tbe afternoon, 
by the common hangman, in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London.” This mild 
sentence was looked upon by the doctor’s friends 
and admirers rather as an acquittal than as a con- 
demnation, and as an indubitable proof 6f tbe 
weakness of his enemies and the growing im- 
potence of the Whig jiarty. On that night, and 
for several nights following, there were illumina- 
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MkdAI. STIlVflK IN LltNllON l>N TIIK OCCASION OF SaCIIKVKIIKM.’s TriM.. 

The Uoclor's Portrait was aecompauied hy (lifferent lli'wrses, to suit the opinions of imrcliiisiTs. In one l ase tin* ItcMTsf. wouhl ho a 
Mitre?, omlilomatie of the (Jhurch of Kiielaud ; ami iu the other a liead of tho Pope, as the n-iiresciitiitivc of ttic Hoiiiaii Catliolie 
tJliureh. Thu Inscripliond, which me continuous, would llien, in cither case, read—'* II, Sach. D.l*. is (irni to tliec." 


lions ill Ijondtm anti Westminster, with houfires 
in the streets — niutle, however, of less valuable 
materials tlnin dissenters’ ])ulpits and pews; — 
there was a deluge of ale and beer ; and every one 
thiit passed by was eompelled by the mob to drink 
to ( he health of the glorious Saeheverell. A few 
obstinate heads were broken, but generally these 
ehainiiions tif the high ehureh party werepeaecful 
and merry iu their cups. As for the doet.or he 
was a greater doctor than ever : he returned from 
A\’(’stmiiistcr Hall in a grand ecclesiastical triuin])h ; 
his eliair was carried on high, and he was huzzaed 
by the mob like u victorious prize-fighter, or like 
a candidate for ])arliiiincnt coming successfully out 
of a eoiitestcd and liard-drinkiiig election.* For 
several days he employed himself in going from 
house to house to tliauk tliose lords and gentle- 
men who had voted for him, or befriended him in 
other ways : he eongratulatcd them on their com- 
mon delivery and presinit safety — for, since the 
Whigs and Dissenters had been able to do so little 
.Tgiiiiist him, it was as clear as daylight that they 
e.ould not iirevail against the mansion built on a 
iiK'k, and therefore the ehureh was safe. Wher- 
ever he went he was followed by a prodigious train, 
niueli more remarkable for their enthusiasm than 
for decency : they were butchers’ boys, link-boys, 

• Thu doctor us he was has been ably painted by tho I)ucbeK« of 
Miirlbnroui;)! :— *■ It iiiu.-tbe owned tliat a pciMUi more fitted for a 
liiol could not have been iiicked out of tlio wliolc matiou. For 
hu had Hot learning cnoujtn to write or |spuak tnie Kii}{li»h (as all 
hi.s own compositions witness); but a heap of Imnilumt, ill-eon- 
ncctcd words at command, wliiclido excellently well with such as 
he was to move. lie had so little sense, as even to design and affect 
that pnpiilurily which now became his portion, and wliich a wise and 
good man knows not how to bear witli. lie had a haughty insolent 
air, which his friends found occasion often to complain of ; but it 
maih' bis presence more graceful in nublic. Ilis person was framed 
well for tile purpose, and be dressed well. A good assurance, clean 
gloves, white handkerchief well managed, with other suitable ae- 
complishmentH, moved the hearts of many at his niipearance; and 
the solemnity of a trial added much to a pity and eoueeni, which 
had nothing iu reason or justice to siqiport tneiu. The w eaker part 
of the ladies were more like mad or bewitehed than like porsons in 

their senses Several eminent clergymen, who disused the 

man in their hearts, were engaged tostana publicly by him in the 
face onhe world, as if the poor Church of England was now tried in 
liim, A speech, exquisitely contrived to move pity, was put into 
bis mouth,— full of an imiiious piety, denying the gi'outest part of 
the chargb Cwhich the man hud been known to boast of before), willi 
?'<>lemn appeals to Cod, and sucii applications of scripture as would 
nuike any serious person tremble." 


jiTul the. like, who miuh'. the welkin ring Wlieu 
the thtetor came thus atteuded to return thanks to 
the Duke of Argyll, that nohlemau eommanded u 
servant to check him, and refused to receive either 
him or his thanks. “ Tell him,” said the duke, 
“ what 1 did in parliament was not at all done Jbr 
his sake.” Many a lord might have said as much ; 
but it was considered that the hold-fronted man 
might yet he useful ; and therefore the high eliureh 
party and the Tories in general eoutimu!(l hir 
some time to pet and apjdaud Ifini. The uni- 
versity of Oxford gave way to iiaroxysms of sym- 
pathy and gratitude. But it should be mentioned 
that that alma mater underwent a similar casti- 
gation at the hands of parliament ; for the famous 
Oxford decree was ordered to be burnt at the same 
time and place with the doctor’s sermons, and the 
whole university was held up by the Whigs as a 
nursing-place of slavery. If the House of Com- 
mons had had the power, neither tin* university 
nor the doctor wouhl have been lei ofl‘ so easy ; 
they com])lained bitterly of the slight punish- 
ment which had been awarded Saeheverell 
after so much parade and (omlmslion, and so 
much bullying on tlie part ol the jireachers 
and the populace: they represented that the 
doctor, though conflcnnied f)v jiarliament and 
by the bench of bishops, would be rather benefited 
than otherwise by being relieved from the dis- 
charge of his elerical duty, since he would receive 
his jiay without work, and so be enabled to travel 
the country at his ease. On the other side, to 
keep his spirit uji, presents were showered upon 
him ; Lord Weymouth gave 50/., and some more, 
some less, according to their means and inelina- 
tious. And Dr. Saeheverell, presently making a 
progress through the kingdom, was looked upon 
“ as another Hercules of the church militant.” 
Wherever he went his emissaries were sent before 
him, with his portrait, or engraved effigies, pro- 
perly “ done in brass pompous entertainments 
were made for him, and a mixed multitude of cler- 
gymen and sextons, country singers and fiddlers, 
a mob of all conditions, male and feinaie, crowded 
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together to iiK’et nod welcooic him. AVheu the 
reader uoderslands that this progress was made 
after the dissolution of the Whig parliament, which 
had prosecuted him, and during the turbulence 
of a new election, he will conceive the motives of 
the jouniey and the successes and excesses with 
which it was attended. The doctor, in fact, re- 
])rcsented not merely the high church, but the 
o'holc Tory party ; and wherever he appeared the 
Whig candidates and canvassers were put to the 
rout. In many of the country towns he found 
open houses, entertainments, and feasts provided 
for him as if he had been the foremost man in the 
land, and the person most entitled to reverence and 
gratitude. In one respect the fellow had a strong 
head, and his faculty ol’ hearing an immoderate 
quantity of wine was f)f vast servic^e to himself 
and to his party ; for men si ill considered it essen- 
tial in a Tory and high churchman to drink a 
great deal more than other people. One bottle 
was , deemed puritani(;al, tw’o looked lukcw'arm, 
hut three bottles and a magnum were pure ortho- 
doxy! But such drinking and feasting as now 
prevailed had not been seen for many a day ; per- 
haps not since the Restoration, in 1660, when 
the same party drank upon their knees healths 
fathoms deep to the worthless Charles II. — 
There was, in fact, a universal swilling; for, 
in spite of ])rohibitory acta of parliament, that 
grossest kind of bribery — the conuptiiig of the 
poorer electors with drink — was |)ractiscd to an 
unprecedented excess; every public; house was 
thrown open, and every house was filled with riot 
and drunkenness. The University of Oxford 
held a high feast to welcome the champion of the 
church ; but it is said lliat his arrogance and in- 
solence and unspeakable ignorance disgusted most 
of the learned doctors there. The stately man- 
sions of the Tory nobility were thrown open at 
his api)roach; and in several towns he was re- 
ceived by the mayors and magistrates in their 
formalities. He was generally attended by a 
numerous and mounted escort; and, hut for his 
bands and his cassock, he might have been mis- 
taken for a trooper. The avenues to these towns 
were lined with spectators, the hedges and trees 
were hung with garlands of flowers, flags were dis- 
played on the church steeples, and the air rc- 
SDunded with erics of “ Sachcverell and the 
church.”* But there were some towns that would 
never join in this carnival ; and, after a few weeks, 
when sobriety began to return, the doctor’s picture, 

• “ Evcryliody knows that he wiw aacTwards newt about «evcr.al 
counties, where, with his usual grace, he rceeived, as his clue, the 
homage and adoration of multitudes; never tliinkiug that respect 
enough was paid to his great merit, using some of his fiends inso- 
lently, and raising mobs against his enemies, and giving ample 
irroof of how great meanness the bulk of mankind is eapabic ; put- 
ting on the air of a saint upon a lewd, drunken, pampered man ; 
dispersing his blessings to all his worshippers, and his kisses to 
some; taking their good money as fust as it could bo brought in. 
drinking their best wines, eating of their best provisions witliont re- 
serve, and without temiieranee. And, what comjileted the farce, 
complaining in the midst of this scene of luxury and triumph, as the 
old fat monk did over a hot venison pasty, in his liurbarous Latin — 

• Hen, qvantapatimntproeixlem;’ ‘ Oh, what dreadful tilings do we 
undergo for the sake of the ''—Duchesi of Marlbaraigh’s 

Faper$. ^ . 
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instead of being received as ready money, was fre- 
quently torn in ])ieccs or converted to the vilest 
uses, and in many places he wip rudely treated and 
refused admittance. When he was going towards 
Ely the people there were so provoked, tlnit they 
threatened to do him a mischief; and in other 
towns he was saluted with stones as well as curses. 
Being far from any ambition of the honour of 
martyrdom, the doctor made the best of his way 
back to Ijondon. There he was very earnest for 
permission to make an harangue to the Company 
of the Bank of England ; but the directors gave 
orders to turn him out of their doors. Sai;he- 
vercll, however, had done his work, and had, 
more than any other single cause, hclpeil the 
Tories hack to their places. Five years after this, 
Bolinghroke and some others of that party thought 
that he would he a useful man to help to bring in 
the Pretender !* 

The Whigs were disheartened, and the cabinet 
w'as distracted with opposite views and conflicting 
intrigues and interests. Some of them, upon see- 
ing the humour of the queen, would have resigned 
at once ; hut Marlborough still indulged in some 
hopes of recovering the royal favour ; and Somers, 
whom Anne continued to receive with a semblance 
of friendship, advised his friends to Icecji their 
temper and wait with iiaticnce till the humour of 
abetting and ajiplaiiding Sachevcrcll should cool 
of itself, and die away like other aberrations of 
the popular mind. The session of parliament, 
which had been chiefly occupied by the doctor 
and his nonsense, was closed on the 5th of April, 
with a hearty wish (in words) on the jiurt of the 
queen, ‘ that men would study to he quiet, and do 
their own business, rather than busy themselves 
in reviving questions and disputes of a very high 
nature, and which must he with an ill intention.” 
And every one knew that, thougli timid at tlie 
height of the storm, Anne rejoiced in the effects 
of the Sacheverell tempest, and was now looking 
confidently forward to the formation of a court 
and cabinet in which Harley should be predo- 
minant, and Mrs. Mashain safe and honoured. 
The Duchess ‘ of Marlborough, who did many 
things both in the way of submission and cajo- 
lery, and in that of threatening and intimidating, 
unworthy of the high-mindedness and pride of 
character to which she pretended, had widened 
the breaith instead of closing it; Marllwroiigh 
himself had had. the folly to quarrel with the 
queen about appointments and promotions in the 
army, which things were now' gating into the* 

• Cunningham.— Unmet.— Life and lleign of Queen Anne.— 
Roger Coke. Detw-lioii.— State Trials.— l*ami)hletii.— In the Stuart 
Paiicrs there is a " minute of what was resolved on liy his majesty 
(Ihc Pretender) and liarl Bolingliroke” (IJolingl)roke was thcii an 
exile in Franec, and had been made an earl by the Pretender), and 
in this minute there is tiie following entry " Saidievcvcll to make 
hi.H way to tlie king on his landing, unless he can lie more useful iii 
London.” l^ord Mahon iliucies tliat this .lacobitc entry may 
explain what were Sachovcrell’s principles ; Imt it is surely doing 
such a Rontemptible tool too mucli honour to give him credit for 
any political principle whatever. As to tlie jiriuciplaii of many of 
those who nmlle use of him, no doubt can be entertained : they 
all along looked to the restoration of the Stuarts— to the intiwliic- 
tioii of the Pretender as soon as Aniic should die. 
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Imnds of Mrs. Musliam, who, in tlic first place, 
favoured her own relations, and, in the second, 
those that bribed or flattered her. It was a com- 
mon saying in the army that the best way of be- 
coming a general was not by fighting in the field, 
but by carrying the favourite’s lap-dogs, or by 
paying court with a well-filled jmrseto “Mrs. Abi- 
gail Earwig and the lord-general bitterly com- 
plained, in a letter to the (pieen, that all his vic- 
tories, and all his zeal for her majesty’s service 
and glory, could not protect him “ from the malice 
of a bedchamber-woman.” A few days after the 
rising of parliament, Anne gave an unequivocal 
proof of her intentions. The Duke of Shrews- 
bury, once the staunchest of Whigs, and one of 
the greatest ])romoter8 of the Revolution of 1688, 
returned with an Italian wife from a long resi- 
dence at Rome, and Joined the Tories in voting in 
favour of Sacbevereil ; and the queen now turned 
out the Marquess of Kent, and gave the office of 
lord chamberlain to Shrewsbury, in spite of her 
jircmier, the Jjord Treasurer Godolphin.* By the 
month of June people began to talk publicly of 
the dismissal of Marlborough’s son-in-law, the 
Earl of Sunderland, the worst tcin])cred, but pro- 
bably (after Somers) the lioncstcst man in that 
cabinet. Anne hated him on account of the bold- 
ness of his language and of his projects about 
Mrs. Masham, which were all betrayed to her 
by some un-nained member or members of the 
council. 

■ Though Marlborough disliked the political prin- 
ciples of his son-in-law, and hud even, in the first 
instance, opjiosed his admission into the govern- 
ment, he now considered his remaining in it as 
essential to his own security; and both he and his 
duchess made the most strenuous exertions to in- 
duce the queen to alter her resolution in this 
respect. “ No consideration projicr to myself,” 
says her grace, “ (uinld have induced me to trouble 
th(^ (pieen again after our last conversation. But 
I was overcome by the consideration of Ijord 
l^Iarlborough, Lord Sunderland, and the public 
interest; and wrote in the best manner I could to 
the queen, June 7, 1710, begging, *for ijord Marl- 
borough’s sake, that she would not give him such 
a blow', of which 1 dreaded the consequence, put- 
ting her in mind of her letter about the duke upon 
the vi(;tory at Blenheim ; and adding the most 
solemn assurances that 1 had nut so much as a 

• (lotlolphiu wroto a lottcr to tho queen, expressinff his 

«’on\i(:ti<m ‘‘ Ihnt slie was Riifferin!,' lierself to he puidjsd to lier own 
ruin iiiid di*.strii<;tinu, us fast us it was possible for those to compass 
it to w'lioni situ now scenuMl so much to hearken.'' Hut tiiis epistle 
was not likely to lie of niueh use. particularly ns .\nne hud privately 
Itiveii tlie eliiiinbcrlaiii’s stall’ to Shrewsbury two days iKiforc the 
letter was written. At this check Godolpliin ou({lit to have re- 
signed ; but it is (ivident at every step that our modem notions of 
ministerial consisteney, dignity, and decency are very modern, and 
were altogether unknown to the yxditieians of those limes. Uobert 
Walpole, however, who subsequently giiined power and kejit it for 
many years, not less through liis boldness and decision of cnarnrter, 
and liy ilic bribery lie exumised and tlie eminent abilities he jut.-.- 
sessed^ recommended nn instantaneous and n uiiiversid riibiguation, 
whicli in nil probability would have intimidated tlie queen. It is 
added that Wulpoic’s colleagues were duped by Harley, who iwr- 
siittded tlicm that he only wanted to remove (lodulpluu and Martlio- 
vougli, and "intended iiWhig game at tlie*bottom.”— .dlicAdcocoB 
Coxc, Memoirs of Sir Robtrt n aljiole. 


wish to remove Mrs. Masham, ami that 'all the 
noise which had licen about an address for that 
purpose had been occasioned by l^ord Marl- 
borough’s discontent at that time, which most 
people thought were just. To this the queen wrote 
a very short and harsh answer, complaining that I 
had broke my promise of not saying anything of 
politics or of Mrs. Masham ; and conclnding, that 
it was plain, from this ill usage, what she was to 
cxjicct for the future.” The duchess wrote again 
to vindicate herself for what was now made the 
pretence for turning out Sunderland and driving 
her husband to extremities. “ I told her,” says 
her grace, “ that all the politics in my letter was 
my concern for Lord Marlborough; making it, at 
last, my most earnest request that her myesty 
would only defer the blcnr to the end of this cam- 
paign. This^ I added, I hegrjcd upon my knees’* 
But Anne, as wc have said, was at least as obsti- 
nate as her father had been before her ; and she 
turned ont Sunderland, and gave his office of 
secretary of state to Lord Dartmouth, whose 
Jacobitism was only exceeded by his love of jests 
and sarcasms. To soften the blow ii retiring pen- 
sion was (itfered ; bnt Sunderland, who did not 
share in bis fatber-iu-law’s passion forvinoney, in- 
dignantly refused it. “If,” said be, “I am not 
fit to serve my country, I am inca])able of plun- 
dering it.” On this occasion several great men, 

“ who wished well to their country,” and who feared 
that the Duke of Marlborough, who was with the 
army in Flanders, might in disgust quit the ser- 
vice, as by this time he had repeatedly threatened 
to do, addressed to him a joint letter, imjiloriug 
him, as he valued his glory, the success of the 
grand alliances, ami the sal'ety of his fnciuls at 
home, to continue where he was and in oseeute the 
war. This letter was signed by Cowper, Somers, 
Halifax, Devonshire, Newcastle, Henry Boyle, 
Godolphin, and Orfurd, who all remained in the 
cabinet, though they must have seen that the tloor 
was sinking under their feet. The removal of 
Sunderland, ivlio was so nearly ullicil to the Marl- 
horoughs, spread alarm through all the courts of 
Europe, except that of h’rauee, wliere it was hailed 
with transports of joy, as a forerunner of the entire 
downfidl of that able general who bad so long been 
heaping defeat and disgrace upon their arms. 
Aline, iiowever, instnie.teil Secretary Boyle to write 
to the allied courts, iu her name, to assure them 
that all their fears were groundless, and that she 
would continue the administration of her affairs in 
the hands of licr present ministers, and continue 
to intrust her army to the duke. Yet, within a 
few weeks, the queen commanded Godoljihin to 
break his staff of lord-treasurer, put that office in 
commission, and appointed Harley chancellor of 
the exchequer. Harley made some attempts on the 
Whigs, and endeavoured, in particular, to effect 
a coalition with Chancellor Cowper and Robert 
Walpole ; but his overtures were in all instaiicc.s 
rejected. Thereupon Harley, knowing that lie 
could do nothing Avith a Whig House of Commons, ^ 
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and knoM'ing, also, that Dr. Sacheverell had done, 
and -w as actually doing, great things for the Tories, 
boldly proposed an instant dissohition; and the 
queen, after some misgivings, made up her mind 
tf) follow tins advice. When her majesty appeared 
in tlic council-chamber to give orders for a procla- 
mation to this effect, the Chancellor stood up to 
sj)eak ; but the (pieen silenced him instantly by 
.saying, “Such is my jdc'asurc — ^the parliament 
shall be dissolved.” The jn-oclamatioji Avas ac- 
cordingly issued, togethe.T -with writs for a new 
])arliament ; and then began that uproar which we 
have already briefly indicated. The canvassings 
jmd elections were said to have been carried on with 
such feuds and violence as had never before been 
known in England. Eneouraged by the sijectacle 
of the triumphant progress of Sacheverell, and of 
the high hand with Avhieh the Tories and high 
churchmen were carrying their elections, Anne 
proceeded to sweep court and council clean of 
Whigs. Lord Somers Avas turned out, and the 
queen’s maternal uncle (the boisterous, hard- 
drinking Rochester) was made, president of the 
council in his stead; the Duke of Devonshire, hud 
stCAvard, gave place to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; Secretary Boyle made room for St. John 
(Bolingbroke) ; the great seal, held by CoAV])er, 
was given to Sir Simon Harcourt ; Lord Wharton 
was succeeded by the Duke of Ormond in the go- 
vernment of Ireland ; Lord Orford AVfis removed 
from the Admiralt}^, and his odice was put in 
commission ; the Duke of Somerset had already 
thrown up his office of master of the horse, anil 
entered into new measures with the Whigs, of 
whom, in a few days, not a vestige Avas to be seen 
anywhere in St. .James’s, except, indeed, in a few 
understrappers Avithout name, character, orAvcight 
of any kind. If we are to believe the caustic 
SAvift, who Avas struggling in the dirty streams of 
political faction to obtain j)romotion in the church, 
hir. Harley himself Avould not let the Tories be 
too numerous, for fear they should be insolent, and 
kick against him ; and for that reason they kept 
several Whigs in employment, who expected to be 
tunicd out every day.* It was confidently re- 
])orted that the queen would not allow the Duke of 
Marlborough the opportunity of insulting her by 
resigning on a sudden, and leaving the army in 
confusion. Many conjectures were hazarded as 
to the great man to Avhom her majesty AH'ould con- 
fide the command of her victorious troojis : some 
said it would be the Earl of Rivers ; others, that it 
Avould be the Pllector (leorge : “ but,” says a Whig 
Avriter of the time, “ those Avho gave credit to the 
latter report neither knew the Elector of Hanover’s 
sentiments nor the queen’s intentions, who never 
thought it advisable to arm the successor to her 
throne with her own forces.”t 
The inevitable consequences of all these sudden 
changes were doubt and discouragement on the 
part of the allies, indecision on the part of Marl- 
borough, and an almost universal discontent in the 

' Joiirmi’ til Sti'llii. f ';iiiiiiiu”li!nu. 


English army serving abroad. Early in the year, 
before the Tories began to rise hy clinging to the 
skirts of Saehcverell’s black gown, Louis XIV. 
again made overtures for peace ; the Marquis de 
Torcy, who had done all the preceding year that a 
good diplomatist could do, was sent again to the 
Hague ; and Petikum rc-appeared on the scene as 
a mediator, having j)romiscd himself some mighty 
reward if he could succeed in obtaining tolerable 
terras for the French. This busy minister of an 
insignificant power went to Versailles, carryitig 
Avith him a message from Pensionary Heinsius, 
proposing that if Louis was really anxious for 
peace he should immediately sign the preliminaries 
proposed before, leaving the articles to whifdi h(‘ 
objected 0 ])en to fiiture discussion in the confer- 
ences which must precede the definitive treaty. A 
difficulty arose immediately : Louis wished the ne- 
gotiations to take place at the Hague; but the Dutch 
insisted they should be held in the obscure toAvu 
of Gertruydenberg ; and Louis was obliged to 
yield the point. The Abbe, dc Polignae. and 
Marshal d’lluxellcs Avcrc the French plenipoten- 
tiaries, and they were sent on their joutney Avith 
instructions to be cautious, patient, and submis- 
sive.* On the 19th of March (1710) the tAvo 
Frenchmen arrived at Maerdik, Avhere they were 
expected by Buys and Vanderdussen, aaIio were on 
board a yacht, and Avho were so punctilious as 
only to meet them half way upon th(‘ Avatcr. The 
negotiators accompanied the Dutchmen back to 
tlie yacht, near to Avhich there Avcve two other 
vessels, one destined for the ])lcnipotentiaric.s, the 
other for their servants. Buys and Vanderdussen 
left it, howcA'cr, to their choice Avhe.thcr thcyAvould 
live on board the vessels or in lodgings ashore. 
The Frenchmen, of course, preferred the shore : 
the Marshal, under pretence of sickness, lauded 
immediately ; but the Abbe ])asscd one night in 
the yacht. The first conference lasted three hours ; 
and, according to Dc Torcy, fully proved the ne- 
cessity of that patience which Louis had recom- 
mended. The great stumbling-block Avas still the 
Spanish questipn. Buys, in a long speech, esta- 
blished, for the thousandth time, the rights of the 
House of Austria to all the States of the monarchy 
of Spain: Polignae and d’Huxelles insisted that 
Philip, the king de faclOy ought to have some 
portion of that vast monarchy for his peaceful re- 
signation of all the rest. The Dutch negotiators 
treated the proposition of a partition Avith con- 
tempt, and maintained that nothing Avas due to 
Philip for consenting to descend from a throne 
which he had unjustly occujncd. During these 
first debates, which lasted with some interruptions 
froni the 9th to the 24th of March, Buys and 
Vanderdussen received frequent dispatches and in- 
structions from the Hague, where the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene were residing, 
and making their preparations for a new campaign. 
From his declining influence at home, Ijouis had 
hoped that Marlborough would be indifferent to 

* .Memiiirwili'TorL-y. 
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the success of the wtir abroad, and even disposed 
tu make a peace while the army was yet left in 
his hands ; but the Freneh uef>;otiators saw, to their 
surprise, that Marlborouj^h was as anxious about 
the war as ever.^ To avert another campaign they 
offered to acknowledge the Archduke Charles as 
King of Spain — to withhold all aid from Philip — 
to give u}) four cautionary towns — to restore Stras- 
l)urg and Brisac — to destroy all their fortifications 
00 the Rhine from Basle to Philijisburg — ^to 
destroy tin; port and fortifications of Dunkirk — and 
to give u]) to the Dutch Maubeugc, Cond^, Fumes, 
Menio, Ypres, Tournay, and Lille. They seemed 
to Avai ve the (piestion of dkhmmagement for Philip, 
not even ])ro])o8ing the kingdom of Sicily ; but, as 
Sicily was actually occupied by the French, J^ouis 
was resolved to keep it, with or without the treaty. 
Buys and Vanderdussen, however, s])okc to this 
point ; and, when forced to explain, l’<dignac de- 
clared that the kingdom of Naples was ex])ccted 
as well as the island of Sicily — that the union of 
those two States, now calle<l the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, was indispensable to the security of 
France, the liberty of Italy, the durability of the 
])cace, and the balance of power in Europe. It 
appears to us that this difference would have 
caused the negotiations to fall to the ground, and 
that Louis and hia dijiloinatista artfully shifted 
the cause of the failure from this point to fi.x it 
ui)on another, which far more interested the 
feelings of mankind, and which i)ut his most 
(Christian majesty in an amiable light. The 
allies had insisted that Louis should compel 
Philij) to surrender the throne of Sjjain within 
two months, and join his arms W’ith theirs to 
that effect, if judged necessary ; and Louis .and 
his diplomatists .declared, that to enforce this 
condition was to outrage the tics of blood and 
family affection. Men forgot how small a share 
these feelings had ever had in the transactions of 
princes ; and the grarid mnnanina was pitied as a 
liarshly treated old grandhither weeping over the 
fate of his grandson, and resolving, even in his 
extremity, to maintain a Avar against, all the ])owers 
of F.uropc rather than light his own ffesh and 
blood, it was \ipon this point that the confer- 
ences at (lertruy den berg actually, or at least 
ostensibly, broke up. While they w’erc going 
on, Philip, who had wonderfully increased his 
army in Spain, applied to his grandfather for 
the services of the Duke of Vendome ; and, 
before they broke off, Louis sent that duke into 
Spain to take the supreme command of the 

* Do Torfv, howevt'r, tiikon credit to himself for more sajjneity. 
III! says Hint he fore.Hiiw that Mavlhoroufjh wimld he niorcea:{er tlian 
ever tor the war, Niiiee now he eoiild Ih' nolhint; in KnKland. 
“ We learned alioiit tliis time that hiii dueheiw had tieen rmujilctely 
iliHitraeed. Tlie. 'Duke of Marlhoronjfh himself sent this news to liU 
neidiew, the Duke of Berwiek. That disKraco was the first elfw’t 
Ilf iulornal aKitiilions in ISuffland, and the secret intrijrnes of that 

vourt Thnso who had most foresight judired timl sneii a 

eliaufti^ far from focilitatioK tho peace, would raise new olwtncles to 
its eonelusiou : they fonndeil tlieir conjecture itiKin the interest 
which Marlhoronifh would have to prolong,' the war, as the sole 
loeaus of reuderiuj; himself necessary, and preserving hU employ- 
inents and hif'li authority, then violently attaimed by tlie persons Unit 
Were most eonstantly allout the iincen.'—Hemoires. 


troops under Philij). It appears to us the heiiiht 
of absurdity to believe that there was ever any sin- 
cerity in the offer of withdraAving all French as- 
sistance from Philip, or in the declaration of bmis 
that he really intended that his grandson should 
evacuate that kingdom. But, again, Philip av'us 
by this time strong enough to defend himself if 
France would only keep closed the passes of the 
Pyrennees, and remain as a neutral but impene- 
trable body between liiin and the allies. The con- 
federates knew' this, and therefore it was they had 
asked for Louis’s co-operation ; and, in denying that 
co-o])eration, the French court gave what was equi- 
valent to a positive refusal t)f the great sine qua nmi 
of the allies, Avhich, right or Avrong, aa hs, that Philij) 
should cease tu be King of Sj)ain, and that the Arch- 
duke Cliarlcs should be j)Ht in his jilacc. As Marl- 
borough and Eugene took the field, and were obtain- 
ing other successes, the French renewed the eonfer- 
enecs at Gcrlniydenbcrg, and offered that Ijouis, 
instead of taking up arms against his graudsoii, 
should he allowed to pay a certain sum to assist the. 
allies in dethroning liiin. Buys and Vanderdussen 
ojiened their cars to this jiroposition, and asked 
how much Jjouis would jiay j»er month, and what 
security he would give fur sncli jiayinents, Polig- 
iittc {ind his colleague begged to be c.xcused tlie 
naming of any jirecise sum ; hut they were ijnite 
sure that their master Avouhl jiay liberally, and 
that this money would be of great help to the con- 
federates in carrying on the war against Piiiliji. 
According to de Torcy, Louis instructed his ple- 
nijiotentiuries to offer 500, 000 francs a month, 
and then to raise it gradually to a million of francs 
per month, if less would not satisfy the Dutch 
deputies. At this moment Louis had neither the 
money to jiay, nor the intention to pay it if he 
had; and, on the other hand, the Dutch dejmties 
had very high notions about the securities to he 
given. The French ministers then spoke of giving 
up the whole of Alsace; hut this was to he njion 
condition that the IClectors of Bavaria and Cologne 
should be re-estahlisheil as they Avere before the 
war, and that there sliouhl he no (piestion about 
any ulterior dcimuids whatsoever. But tho lu'go- 
tiations again canie to nothing, and each party 
accuswl the. other of insincerity and of an entire 
want of a desire for jience. The ministers of Hol- 
land, of the einjieror, and of England, published to 
the world that France, always artftil, had explained 
herself ohsciinily, )ind that, if the intentions of King 
Jjouis had been sincere, his ministers would have 
spoken more clearly, instead of leaving it doubtful 
to the hist Adii^tlier they did not intend to secure 
Spain for Iffiilip, and to keep possession of nearly 
all the places they talked of giving up. 

In the mc.an while Marlborough and F.ugcne, at 
the head of 60,000 men, had invested Douay. 
Marshal Villars, after coming in sight, gave uj) 
his ifltention of attempting to raise the siege, and 
tliat important place cajiitulated in the month ol‘ 
June. The allies then moved upon the frontier 
town of Arras, *but tliey found that j4ace so well 
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defended that they did not attempt a siege. Turn- 
ing to easier prey, they captured Bethune, while 
Villars kept Vetreating," in order to avoid a battle 
and to bar their road into the interior of France. 
Tt was observed, both by friends and foes, that 
Marlborough was no longer the same man: his 
confidence of success and his cheerfulness seemed 
to have abandoned him ; and several sinister acci- 
dents, such as had not been kno>yn before in any 
of his campaigns, embarrassed his movements and 
augmented his too apparent vexation. A great 
supply of powder and other stores, under the con- 
voy of 1200 foot and 450 horse, w'as intercepted 
and destroyed. This was hut the beginning 
to other misfortunes. At the same time his 
attention was constantly distracted by the thick- 
coming reports of changes at home. He gave up 
the notion, proposed by Godolphiii of attacking 
Boulogne and opening the road to Paris ; and the; 
camj)aign closed with the capture of two fourth- 
rate towns on the French frontier. As if one of 
these Wars could only l)e brilliant by the eclipse of 
the other, the campaign in Spain was this year 
active in the extreme. General Stanhope, after 
attending to his duties in parliament, returned to 
Catalonia in the month of May, and there joined 
the Imperial general Count Starenl)crg. These 
two generals and King Charles remained on the 
defensive till some reinforcements arrived fiom 
Italy. Then they marched into Aragon, where 
King Philip w'as at the head of an army of Spa- 
niards. On the 27 th of Jnly, Stanhope, leading 
the van, brought Philip to action near Almanara, 
and routed him in half an hour. Philip retired 
with his foot — ^his horse were almost annihilated 
— under the cannon of l^rida ; hut w'ant of provi- 
sions presently forced him to continue his march 
to Saragoza. On the 19th of August Stanhope 
and Staremberg overtook him near the tow'u of 
Saragoza, and defeated him a second time. Sa- 
ragoza surrendered to the victors; and Philip, 
flying with a miserable wreck of an army, aban- 
doned the whole of Aragon, After spending 
nearly a month at Saragoza, King Charles 
set out with Stanhope and' Staremberg for the 
capital. .On the 21st of September, Stanhope, still 
leading the van of the army, took quiet possession 
of Madrid, which seemed to he playing the part 
t>f a shuttlecock between the rival sovereigns. On 
the 28th King Charles made his triumphant entry, 
and paid his devotions, as became a Spanish king, 
to Our Lady of Atocha. A detachment was sent 
forward to take possession of Toledo, and keep 
clear the passage of the Tagus, it being expected 
that a Portugiiese army would again advance from 
that side to co-operate with the allies in the heart 
of Spain. But the Portuguese came not; and 
Philip, still supported by the loyalty and affection 
of tte Castilians, was preparing to retinm in 
force. Nor were these the only misfortun#that 
attended the Austrian claimant ; his communica- 
tions w'cre frequently cut off by flying bands of 
partisans,-' the peasantry curried oh' “ a War to the 


knife,” and fell upon all stragglers that w'ore his 
uniform, — and, moreover, advice was received 
that the French were in motion on the side of 
Roussillon, as if they intended to invade Cata- 
lonia, the only part of the kingdom really attached 
to' the Austrian cause. Provisions also began to 
grow scarce at Madrid. The whole of the army 
moved to Toledo : that place was soon as uncom- 
fortable as the capital ; and Charles, thinking he 
could be safe nowhere but in Catalonia, fled hack 
thither with the best part of his cavalry. Stan- 
hope and Staremberg, with half-starving troops, 
soon followed his footsteps, leaving King Philip 
to enter Madrid once more. On the 8th of De- 
cember, Stanhope, when separated from Starem- 
herg, who was moving in a parallel line, was sur- 
rounded at Brilmega by a Spanish army under tlie 
command of the Duke of Vendumc ; and, after 
making a gallant resistance, and burning nearly 
all his gunpowder, he was compelled to surrender 
with his 5000 English on the morrow. On the 
10th of December Venddme fell upon Staremberg 
at Villa Viciosa, where a battle was fought in 
Avhich both sides claimed the victory. It appears 
that Venddme suffered very severely, and that the 
Spaniards w’erc conjpletely beaten on their left 
wing ; yet Staremberg was glad to continue his 
retreat, which he did the faster ui)on learning that 
the French had got into Catalonia, and that 
Girona had surrendered to the Duke of Noailles. 
He arrived at Barcelona with the remnant of the 
army of King Charles, who, in the autumn, hud 
regarded himself as master of all Spain, but who 
now had nothing left to him save Catalonia, and 
that invaded. In the course of the summer an 
attempt was made to light again the flames of 
civil war in France, — or, as it was expressed, “ a 
humane project had been formed for the relief of 
the Ceveunois.” nie English and Dutch fleet in 
the Mediterranean, after conveying the reinforce- 
ments from Italy to Catalonia, landed 700 men in 
Languedoc, hoping they w.ould speedily he joined 
by the Protestants in that province; but, after 
taking two or three villages, this paltry force re- 
treated before 10,000 militia and 400 dragoons, 
and got back to their ships with the loss of about 
a hundred men. 

But the war of parties at home was now ex- 
citing a far deeper interest than our foreign wars. 
Indeed, independent of other circumstances the 
latter had long 'since lost the charm of novelty ; 
people were tired of long gazettes, rejoicings, ainl 
illuminations, and wanted a new excitement. 
The new parliament met on the 25th of Novem- 
ber. Bromley, member for the University of 
Oxford, and chief urger of the bill against occa- 
sional conformity, was elected without opposition 
in lieu of the late speaker, Onslow. The queen, 
in her opening speech, showed that she was in 
the hands of new advisers. She no longer conde- 
scended to use the word toleration ; but, in men- 
tioning her resolution to support and encourage 
the church, she spoke of indulgence to be allowed 
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“ to scrupulous consciences.” This term of in- 
(kdgence wus the more observed because it was 
the ])et word of Dr. Siicheverell, who held tliat 
whatever liberty of conscience Dissenters enjoyed 
was a matter qf indulgence, and not of right. The 
Whigs, though in a minority, were still formid- 
able, and the chief managers of the Sachevercll 
im])eaclimcnt were in the House, in s])ite of the 
exertions made to prevent their re-election. On 
the other side, the (juecn had knighted Constan- 
tine Phipps, who had been counsel for the doctor 
on his trial, and made him lord chancellor of Ire- 
land; and other Tories had received different 
honours and employments. As for the doctor 
liimself, he had been gratified with a new living, 
and with as ample a licence of speech — out of the 
pulpit — as even he could desire. 

A. D. nil. — ^When the Duke of Marlborough 
arrived from Flanders during the Christmas holi- 
days he met with the coldest reception possible. 
The usual motion of thanks to him had been 
dropped by his friends for fear of its being nega- 
tived by the Tory majority. The new ministers, 
however, waited \ipon him, promising that he 
should have all his present military commands, 
and also the nomination of the generals that were 
to serve under him. His wife had never ceased 
making efibrts at court, by means of “ me person” 
there, who happened be in good favour with 
t he (piecn, and to whom the duchess wrote long 
accounts of the past, justifying herself, and ex- 
posing the ingratitude as well as malice of her 
encinicis. All these accounts that gentleman read 
to Anne, but he might as well Inive read them to 
a stock or a stone. According to her grace, the 
queeii never oflered a word good or ill, except on 
one. jiarticular point : Mrs, Masham and Harley 
had employed Swift and other writers to accuse 
the duchess of having grossly cheated her royal 
mistress of .vast sums of money; and on that occa- 
sion her majesty was pleased to say, “ Everybody 
knows cheating is not the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough’s crime.” Where there was so much re- 
ceived in what was deemed an honourable as well 
as a regular way,* there was no great temjrtation 
to embez/de and cheat ; and the duchess was in 
all respects a higher-minded person than her 
husband, in whom the love of money became at 
last the ruling passion to such a degree as to 
make him stoop to all kinds 'of mean and paltry 
actions. The duchess, as mistress of the robes, 
boasts that she had dressed the queen for nine 
years for thirty-two thousand and some odd hun- 
dred pounds ; and she asks if ever queen of Eng- 
land had spent so little in robes ! “ It evidently 
appears,” says her grace, “ tliat, by my economy 
in the nine years I served her majesty, I saved 
her near 90,0001. in clothes alone.”t Anne’s 

• Tlic MoTlboroiigh fiimily ■were said to be in tli« reci’iiil of 
90,000/, a-yenr, inrludinf,' ali tlieir platfs and pensions ! 

t ** NntwithHlanding this,” contmuea tlu! duchess, " my lord trea- 
surer (Harley) has thought fit to order the Examiner (Swift) to re- 
Vrewnt me in print na a pickpocket all over Enjtland ; and for that 
lionust serviee, and some others, her majesty has lately made him a 
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sister and immediate predecessor, Queen Mary, 
had been charged 12,600/. for her dresses one 
year, and 11,100/. another year. Just at this 
moment the, duchess thought herself obliged to 
appear at court, “ on account of some new clothes ; 
which, as groom’ of the stole, she had by her 
majesty’s order bought for her;” but the queen 
charged the only friend her grace had .there to 
advise her, as from binistdf, not to come. It 
was scarcely possible, after this, to tbhik of re 
taining her office, and it appears that tie duchess 
of her own acTord sent in her resignation. Ijord 
Dartmouth, however, says that it was Marlbo- 
rough that intimated the. necessity of her resign- 
ing, and that she threw her gold key on the floor, 
and told him to do what he. liked with it ; and 
that then Marlborough carried it to the. (pieen.* 
About one point there is no doubt — Aune ao 
cepted the resignation with eagerness and joyful- 
hess, and diviiled the duchess’s court jilaees be- 
tween Mrs. Miisham and the Duchess of Somerset. 
It astonished most people to see the duke consent 
to serve w'hen his wife was dismissed — to see him 
continue to hold the command of the trutqis under 
the ministry which had sprung out of a hed- 
rooiu squabble, and which was sure to thwart him 
in all his measures. His enemies have generally 
accounted for tliis by assnnjing tlnit tlic dnkcAs 
avarice was at the bottom of it; but his lady 
assigns very difl’erent reasons. “ The Duke of 
Marlborough,” she says, “ notwithstanding an in- 
finite variety of mortilications, by wbieb it was 
endeavoured to make him resign his eominission, 
tliat there might be a prcteiu^e tt) raise an outcry 
against him, as having quitted his queen’s and his 
country’s service merely bce.au.se be conhl not 
govern in the cabinet as well as in the. field, eon- 
tinued to serve yet anotlier campaign. All bis 
friends here, moved by a true concern foi- the. 
public welfare, pressed him to it, the eonlwlcrates 
called him with the utmost im])ortunity, and 
Prince Eugene entreated him to come with all the 
eanicstncss and passion that could be expressed.” 
These were certainly powerful inducements, and 
they may hav() been mingled (together with that 
passionate fondness for a fine army which every 
good general must conlrae.l) with Marlborough’s 

dean." Tlii’so wiirds are from a MS. iKiper, written by, ’or raUicrfur, 
the (liK-bfss, in tin- y*-.ir but. not pulilislu'd. In tbo prinlod 

Ammnt" llu’dirtvt ri'I'iTcnci* to Swift and tbu Kxaminor w 

.ind it is Jii'ri-ly .‘«aid lli.it Ilarli-y, afterwards lord treasurer 
and E.arl of Oxford, •'(lired his i^realures to misrepresent me (her 
grnee) tlinfiieboul all the nation ;is ii pieki»eket.” 

* The Dueliess herself says. " When, after a very Huceessfu] eam- 
IKiign. tlie Ouke of' MarllwiouBli was returned to Lfjiidon, the 
oiieeii most readily aeeepted the resignation whieh he carried her 
frim Hie of iny ofliees.’’— ./ifeceant, Tliero is n reason given hy Horace 
Wal|iole for tfic im])lae.ahle hatred conceived by the queen against 
tlie duchess, which is almost too gross to bo mentioned to modem 
ears, Imt which, nevertheless, may have been per fertly true.— See 
his Reminiscence/t. 

Mr. Ilnllam says, with strong and proper feeling—" It seems 
rather a humiliating proof of the sway which the feeblest prince eti- 
jn>'s even in a limited monarchy, that the fortunes uf Europe should 
have Mfn ehanged by nothing more iiohb; than the insolcuee of one 
waitin^'oman, and the cunning of another. It i.s true that this 
wna eii'ccted by throwing the weight of the crown into the scale of a 
powerful factum ; yet the House of Hourhou would probably uot 
have leigueil Iwyoud the I’yremiets. but for Sarah and -Abigail at 
Queen Anne's toileth).”— 'Const. Hist, g 
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love of money. Lord Peterborough, who had 
fondly hoped to eclipse his fame, and who was 
held by the Tories to be a far greater general than 
Marlborough, meanly joined in an Vtcry against 
him in the House of Lords, where a vote of cen- 
sure was carried against the late Whig ministers 
for the ill successes of the war in Spain. Tlic 
eccentric lord was rewarded by an embassy to 
Vienna, and Ijord Galway, his rival in Spain, and 
the man he most hated, w'as disgraced and cen- 
sured by parliament. But it was in the House of 
Commons that the great strength of the Tories 
now lay. There they attacked the late Lord Trea- 
surer Godolphin, and heaped all kinds of censures 
on the fallen ministry. Among other things they 
charged the Whigs with having preferred profli- 
gates and blasphemers to the true friends of the 
church ; and they declared that both church and 
state had been saved from destruction solely by 
the great goodness and wisdom of her majesty. 
The Bishop of Ijondon, still the fiery Compton, 
had been labouring during Uie ]ircceding autumn 
with tlie clergy of London and Westminster, and 
had got up an address to her majesty, which 
seems to have been held as giving a clerical sanction 
to this last proceeding of the laymen in parliament. 
In this address Compton had spoken of “ the un- 
precedented attempts lately made to imdermine 
not only our excellent constitution in church and 
state, but ail religion and government whatso- 
ever.” To gratify the clergy, a bill was brought 
in for building fifty new churches in the cities of 
London and Westminster — the want of w hich was 
said to have contributed to the great increase of 
schism and irreligion ; and, that this church busi- 
ness might be done by proper hands, that devout 
Christian, Henry St. John (Bolingbroke), liad 
been charged, as secretary of state, to communicate 
the queen’s message upon it and the address of 
the archbishops, bishops, and clergy in convoca- 
tion assembled. The Commons voted 350,000/. 
for building the said churches — being, as they 
said, “ entirely disposed to promote everything 
that was for the interest of the established 
church.” 

For some time the Tories had been complaining 
that far too many seats in the House of Cdtnmoos 
fell to men of no hereditary rank and of no landed 
property — that officers in the army, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and others living in towns and trading 
Cities were gradually assuming that superiority 
which naturally ought to belong to the lords of 
the soil. During diis session a bill was brought 
in for securing the freedom of parliaments by 
ferther qualifying the members to sit in the House 
of Commons. Hitherto no such qualification had 
been thought of; but now it was enacted than 
no man should represent a county unless he 
had a real estate in land of 600/. a-year, nor 
a borough unless he had a real estate i|| land 
Tyorth 300/. a-year. Scarcely any resistance was 
made at the time by the "V^igs to this qua- 
lification ^t, which has since bt^nme a solemn 


mockery, and an opprobrium to the British par- 
liamcnt."*^ 

Harley, by this time, felt his position a very 
uneasy one, and it is supposed that he must have 
fallen through the intrigues of his colleague St. 
John, but for a lucky attempt which w'as made 
upon his life, and which rendered him for a short 
time popular with the nation. Although it had 
been so often proved that such money was thrown 
aw'ay, or worse, the different governments of Eng- 
land, whether Whig or Tory, continued to 8])cnd 
large sums on secret services. Germans, Italians, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Poles, all found encourage- 
ment ; and the majority of these adventurers seem 
to have taken money from both sides, and to have 
betrayed the secrets (wdien they really knew any — 
which was not often) of both i)artic8. Among the 
foreigners that fattened on this secret service money 
was a Frenchman who called himself the Marquis 
de Guiscard, and who got 500/. a-year. It is said 
that he was indebted to St. John for this liberality, 
and that he had recommended himself to tliat ac- 
complished and then dissipated scoundrel of genius 
by administering to and sharing in his pleasures. 
Harley, who had no taste for such revelries and 
excesses, thought 500/. a-year too large, a sum, and 
reduced the amount. Thereupon the frenchman 
hired himself to the cabinet of Versailles, and be- 
gan to sup])ly the ministers of King Louis with 
secret intelligence. The correspondence was dis- 
covered, and he was arrested and brought before 
the English council. There he desired to sj)eak 
in private with Secretary St. John ; but the secre- 
tary assured him that this was a favour not .to be 
granted to a man in his situation. Guiscard then 
advanced towards the table as if he would say 
something to Harley, and stabbed that minister in 
the breast with a pen-knife. Fortunately for 
Harley, the pen-knife, striking against a bone, 
broke about half an inch from the handle. Guiscard 
struck again and again, and Harley fell to the ground 
with blood flowing from his breast. T lien St. J ohn, 
crying out “ The villain has murdered Mr. Harley,” 
drew his sword; and the rest of the ministers 
followed his example. As in all cases of this sud- 
den and alarming kind, the scene is differently 

• Previously to till! introiliirtion of this bill, un uttennit liiid been 
moile to enrry nn old bill, nlrendy lost more than ouee, for disaldiii;' 
ail jienons lioldinK places froxu silliuK iu the House of Commons. 
This project failed asain. liurnet says, then " another bill to 
quality members, l)y havinR 6001. n-year for a kniRht of the shire, 
and 300l. a>year for a burResa, succeeded lietter; the design of this 
was to exclude rourtiera, military men, and merchants from sit, ting 
in the House of Commoni, in hopes that, this being settled, the land 
interest would lie the prevailing considenilinn in all tlicir consulfii- 
tiona. They did not extend these quallflcations to Seotland ; it hoini' 
pretended that, estates there being generally small, it would not be 
cosy to find men ao qualified capable to serve. This was tlioughl to 
strike at an essential part of our constitution, touehiog the fi-mtdom 
of elections: and it had been, as ollen as it was attempted, opposed 
by the ministry, though it had a firm ajqiHaranec of accuring liberty, 
when all was lodged with men of estates : yet our gentry was bociome 
80 ignorant and so corrupt, that aiany apprehended the ill elfccts of 
this; and that the interest of trade, wnichmdeed supports that of the. 
land, would neitlier lie understood nor regarded." From the opera- 
tion of tills qualification bill a considerable Mrtion of the^ aristo- 
crncy wore exempt ; for it was provided that toe eldest sons of peers, 
or or any persons qualified to serve as knights of shires, should not 
be incapable of being elected though they hadnosnch landed estates. 
The universities also were favoured, it being provided that those 
learned bodies should return their members as formerly. 
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described even by the eye-witnesses and actors in 
it ; it is said, for example, that Guiscard attempted 
also to stab other members of the council, who all 
defended themselves with whatever came first to 
hand; that every one struck him as hard as he 
could with his naked fists, but that Mr. St. John 
pierced him through with his sword; that, on 
hearing the noise, the door-keepers and messen- 
gers in waiting rushed into the room, laid hands 
upon the assassin, and dragged him, with his bones 
almost all broken, to prison. Another account 
affirms that St. John was not the imly one that 
used his sword, that Guiscard was wounded by 
several swords, and woum'have been dispatched 
but for ].(Ord Paulet, whb entreated they would 
not kill the assassin, but keep him to sec what dis- 
coveries he might make. It is said, too, that Guis- 
card begged the Duke of Ormond to dispatch him 
outright; and that his grace answered, that that was 
not work fit for a gentleman. Lord Dartmouth, 
who was then one of the three secretaries of state, 
says — “ He (Guiscard) behaved himself with great 
confidence before the council; and denied every- 
thing, till he was shown one of his own letters, 
w hich he endeavoured to snatch out of l^ord Har- 
court’s liand. Having thrust himself between the 
Duke of Ormond and Mr. Harley, in such a manner 
that he could easily have drawn the duke’s sw ord, if 
he had not dejicndcd on the other tool, when Mr. 
St. John refused to speak Avith him, he bentdow’ii 
as if he would have, whispered with Mr. Harley, 
and gave him two or three violent blows upon the 
breast lu'forc anybody could sto}) him. When 
Roucier, tiic surgeon, came, Mr. Harley asked him 
if he wi re in immediale danger, (the pen-knife 
having tieen broken in his body), that he might 
settle his affairs, for he did not fear death, which 
was visible by his countenance, which was not in 
the least altered. After Guiscard Avas carried into 
another room, he desired to speak Avith the Duke of 
Ormond, which the Duke refused, unless I would 
go with him, which I did. He (Guiscard) la- 
mented Mr. Harley, who, he said, Avas tndy a 
great man, and to whom he had many obligations ; 
and several times repeated that the duke of Marl- 
borough Avas a lucky man. We asked him what 
he meant by that. He said he had often designed 
to have done as much for him (Marlborough), and 
now it was fallen upon a man that he Avould be 
glad to he rid of.”'^ Notwithstanding his being 
an cye-Avithess, this rabid party-man is scarcely 
more entitled to implicit credit than Burnet, or 
any other writer on the other side. Bunict says 
not a word about Marlborough, hut declares that 
it was Guiscard’s intention to assassinate St. John, 
who, however, was so placed as to be out of his 
reach, whereupon he stnick. at Harley, who was 

* Notes on Burnet. There was a rumour as if the assassin had 
intended to murder the queen. On tliis liead Lord Partmoupi says ; 
— “ If Cluiscard hud any designs upon the iiueen's life, his ticsirt 
failed liira, for ho had boen wlfli her the evening before, anil notaidy 
in the outer-room but Mrs, Fielding, or within call but Mrs. Kirk, 
who was commonly asleep. The queen told me he was very press- 
i'lg for an augmentation of his pension, and complainwl that he was 
111 paid." 


within his reach — “ and wounded him as muclms 
could be done with so small a tool.” The bishop 
adds, that the/>ther members of the council drcAv 
their swords and stabbed Guiscard in several 
places ; and then the attendants being called in 
dragged out the all but murdered assassin. Har- 
ley’s wound appearetl to be a slight one, yet he 
remained a long time in the hands of the surgeon. 
Some imputed this to an ill habit of body ; some, 
among wluim was bis friend Swift, to the unskil- 
fulness of his surgeon ; and some thought it was a 
mere artifice to increase the popular interest. 
There can be no doubt, hoAvever, that Guiscard 
was left in much worse case. Whether wounded 
by the single sword of St. John or by the sAvords 
of all the company, be had Avounds that were deep 
and dangerous, and Avheii he Avas carried to New- 
gate he was considered by those Avho ssav him as 
a dying man. Sonic of the members of the coun- 
cil visited him in Newgate, in order to examine 
him. Burnet says that his confession Avas kept 
secret, — Lord Dartmouth, that he confessed no- 
thing, as he could not expect a jiardon. “Tw'odays 
after,” adds Dartmouth, “ he desired to speak 
again with some of the council : he began a story 
of a man, who, he said, had ill designs, but would 
not name him ; and stop])cd short, and said it 
Avould make against himself ; and rambled like a 
man that was light-headed; upon Avhieh we left 
him. His correspondence with France seemed to 
he but of a late date ; and the intelligence that he 
gave was of a matter few of the cabinet had any 
knowledge of before they ha<l read his letters ; anil 
he was never asked Avho he had it from — the an- 
sAver being evident.” This means that Guiscard 
had had his intelligence from his quondam ally 
and associate, St, Jolin. If Guiscard discovered 
more than this, it Avas kept as under the seal of 
confession, and the unhappy man, Avhose intellect in 
all probability w rw deranged, died of his wounds in 
Newgate,* “ This accident,” says Burnet, “was 
of great use to Harley; for the party formed 
against him was ashamed to push a man who was 
thus assassinated by one Avho was stuilying to re- 
commend himself to tlic court of France, and who 
was believed to have formed a di^sign against the 
queen’s person. Her health Ava.s at this time much 
shaken. She had three fits of an ague ; the last 
was a severe one : but the progress of the disease 
was stopped by the bark.” Both houses of pajij- 
liament hastened to address her majesty, touching 
the late horrible and villanous attempt made upon 
the person of Mr. Harley by a French Papist. 
They aflinned that that minister’s fidelity and zeal 
had drawn upon him the hatred of all the abettors 
of Popery and faction ; they pledged themselves 
to defend her majesty and all such faithful ser- 
vants against all the attempts of her enemies, 

• •• ^lin bold attempt havioK inwted the curiosity of multitudes to 
go andlBP Guiscard in Newgate, the turnkey kept liis enriise in 
pickle aituT he was dead, and showed liim fur money several day* ; 
which coming to the queen’s ear, she ordered Uu* laidy tn Ije imried : 
and a law was maile tliis sis-sitm, which made it felony to assault a 
I’rivy Counsellor in the execution of his ofllce.”— i/i/o of Qmeu 
Anne. * • 
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whether oi)en or secret ; and they desired that she 
would cause till Papists to he removed from the 
cities of London and Westminster.^ And accord- 
ingly a pioclaination went forth, and the English 
Catholics, who liad no more to do with Guiscard 
than the Mufti had to do with the church of Rome, 
were iiartissed and annoyed after the old fasliion. 
If Ilarlcy had died they would have made a sort of 
saint and martyr of him ; as it was he was revered 
as one that had run extreme danger for the Protes- 
tant cause, and there was no longer any doubting 
of the patriotism, and orthodoxy, and anti-.Iacohit- 
ism of one who had had a French knife in him.* 
When lie first appeared in the House of Com- 
mons, the speaker made a very ])ompous and very 
absurd discourse on the past dangers of the great 
minister ; who, a few weeks after, was made lord- 
treasurer, and elevated to the House of Lords with 
the high-sounding titles of Earl of Oxford and 
Earl Mortimer. The death of Lord Rochester, 
which haiipened just at this time, was considered 
as another signal piece of good fortune for Harley. 
Hut at this moment his colleague St, .lohn was 
undermining his authority, and laying, among other 
plots, ])lans to monopolise the favour of Mrs. Mas- 
ham, who continued to monopolise that of the 
(jueen. It is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
degrading state than that into which the govern- 
ment, as well as the court, had fallen: there were 
maiujeuvres, intrigues, back-door influences, bri- 
bery, and corruption everywhere, and frankness, 
sincerity, honesty, and disintcrestednes.s nowhere. 
Even what w'as good and commendable in itself 
was brought about generally by base and treacher- 
ous means : Harley, or, as we must now call him, 
Jjord Oxford, indolent and indecisive, did very 
little, and all that was done was done slowly, and 
every great state measure was made to pailake of 
tlie character of a trick or a juggle at cards. On 
the 12th of June Aime prorogued this Tory par- 
liament, which had voted with exemplary readiness 
upwards of six millions and a-half, though thev 
had assured the people that their very first step 
would be to curtail the supplies, as passed by the 
improvident Whigs. 

In the mean while Marlborough hud gone to the 
wars — and this w^as for the last time. Earnestly 
summoned by Prince Eugene and most of the 
leaders of the allies, he went into Flanders and 
took the command ; but he presently found that 

• Yi‘t only a few months boforc Cinisc.'ird's attfimiit— Unit is, about 
tlu* innt of 1710— Hurley had sent the Abbe ftanltior (of whom more 
Yrill lu- heard in Iho swincl) to the Uuke of llerwick with aiithoritv 
to treat abmit the restoration of tliat diikc-’s hulf-lirother, the Pn'- 
U'uiler. Jty this idau Anue was to eontimio to hold the «!rown till 
her death, and then the 1’retf‘nder, upon iissnrniicus and securities 
touehinp the nntional relijrion and lilwrties, wiis to be brouglit in np- 
ou the sbonlders of the people. Nor wei'i* these secret negotiations 
witliout an elTeel. ]li>rwick and the other advisers of the l*reteii(ler 
directed the .laeoliiU's in the Kn;:lish iwrliament t(j fall in with the 
eonrt nud with Harley, who liy their means would lie enabled to ob- 
tain luieeided superiority. At the same lime the conclusion of a 
penee was an ludispensuble eondition. When Harh 7 had attained 
all his ends, he took no steps whateier to forward the nreutJaeohite 
plan ; though he eoiitinned to lean npoii that iiarlv for siftTioit at 
liome, and to eorresjmud with it tUn'oad, represttniin^ the neaes- 
Bity of eaiition, \vt still speaking' as iftbe sneeessioii of the House of 
Hanover would be easily .set aside on the death of Aune.—AIemairt 
vf liei md.—Mttcp/iersim — jMli/mit Paiim. 


his authority was diminished and bis force 
weakened, that many of his best regiments were 
drawn off for the now altogether hopeless war in 
Spain, or to be sacrificed in a paltry expedition to 
Quebec, under Mrs. Masham’s brother, Jack Hill. 
On the other hand, the French had regained new 
spirits by tlie proceedings of the Tory cabinet at 
huiue, and by the assurances of tbeir emissaries, 
that it was the main object of Lord Oxford to 
hurry on a peace — to secure a peace at any price, 
or at least without any nice attention to the treaties 
of the grand alliance, or to the great principle of 
dethroning King Philip, — and they seemed con- 
fident, both in camp and court, that they would see 
disgrace brought upon a general who had so often 
humbled them, and whose very name had been 
a sound of terror in their ears. But Marlborough’s 
masterly conduct disappointed alike the hopes of 
the French abroad and of the Tories at home. 
Oxford and St. John, Dartmouth and the rest had 
been confident that in going to Flanders this year 
he was going to certain defeat and humiliation ; 
and Marshal Yillars, wlio bad established lines 
which were deemed impregnable, and called Marl- 
borough’s m‘. plus vUra, all the way from Bon- 
cliain to Cunebe, and who had directed move- 
ments to be made on the Upper Rhine, which 
compelled Prince Eugene to quit his friend to 
Avatch the French in that quarter, anticipated 
nothing less than full security for the whole sum- 
mer, if Marlborough remained inactive, or a vic- 
tory if he attempted to force those wonderful lines. . 
Yet the result Avas altogether different: Marl- 
borough, Avitli admirable gencralsliij), distracted 
the attention of Villars, forced his imvre(jnahlc 
lines at Arleux without losing a single soldier, 
and then calmly proceeded to invest Bouchain 
under the eyes of Villars, who either could do 
nothing, or relied too much upon the prodigious 
strength of that frontier toAvn. In twenty days 
Bouchain was in the possession of Marlborough, 
and Villars was covered Avith shame. These 
brilliant successes, however, only forAA'arded the 
secret negotiations between the Tories and the 
agents of King Louis. The Tories had pledged 
themselves to the queen to draw the country out of 
a war Avhich had been too much prolonged, and 
to disentangle her from those alliances which Wil- 
liam 111. had made, and which Marlborough and 
the preceding Whig ministry had maintained and 
streiigthenetl: they had proclaimed, as an unques- 
tionable axiom in polities, that England ought to 
watch the balance of power, but to keep alool’ 
from the disputes of foreign states — to engage in 
commercial relations with «vcry country in the 
Avorldjbut to contract alliances offensive and defen- 
sive with none. This was ncitlicr the first nor the 
last time such principles were announced : they 
were clearly impracticable, and would have been 
very questionable in many cases, in reference both 
to honour and interest, if they could have been 
acted upon ; but, this notwithstanding, they were 
acceptable to the musses of the people, Avhu had had 
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a surfeit of military Kl<»y, aud Avho were now thirst- 
ing for a peace, which, however, they hardly 
desired with more eagerness than they had at the 
beginning desired the war. This poinikr feeling 
would in all probability have been less violent if 
MarlbiHOUgh had been less grasping and ava- 
ricious, and his wife less arrogant. Another cir- 
cumstance that made many men impatient for any 
kind of peace was their natural, and, we think, 
commendable preference of the pleasant light 
wines of h'rance, to the strong and heavy wine 
of Portugal. It may look like a joke, but it is cer- 
tain that this cause is very seriously mentioned 
l)y several writers of the day, and classed with 
the love of the church, and a hatred and jealousy 
of the Marlhoroughs, as a contributor to the 
inglorious jjeace of Utrecht. “ And now,” says 
Cunningham, “ I shall take this opportunity to 
speak of the French wine-drinkers as truly and 
briclly as I can. On the lirst breaking out of the 
confederate war, the merchants in England were 
])roliibited from all commerce with France, and a 
licavy duty was laid U])on French Avincs. This 
caused a grievous complaint among the topers, 
who have great interest in the parliament, as if 
they had been jatisoued by port wines. Mr. Port- 
man Seymour, Avho was a jovial companion, and 
indulged his ap])ctitcs, but otherwise a good man ; 
General Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough’s 
brother, a mmi of courage, but a lover of wine ; Mr. 
Periera, a Jew and smell-feast, aud other hard- 
drinkers, declared that the want of French wine 
was not to be endured, and that they could hardly 
bwir up under so great a calamity. Tliese were 
joined by Dr. Aldridge, who, though nicknamed 
“ the priest of Bacchus,” w'as otherwise an excellent 
man, and adorned with all kinds of learning. Dr. 
Ratclill’e, a physician of great reputation, who 
ascribed the cause of all diseases to tlie want of 
French wines, though he was very rich, and much 
addicted to wine, yet being extremely covetous, 
bought the cheaper wines ; but at the same time 
he imputed the badness of his wine to the war, and 
the difficulty of getting better : therefore the Duke 
of Beaufort and the Earl of Scarsdale, two young 
noblemen of great interest among their acquaint- 
ance, who had it in tlieir power to live in magnifi- 
cence or luxury, merrily attributed all the doctor’s 
complaints to his avarice. All those were also for 
peace rather than war. And all the bottle com- 
jjanions, many physicians, and great numbers of 
the lawyers and inferior clergy, and, in fine, the 
loose women too, w'cre united together in the fac- 
tion against the Duke of Marlborough.”* 

* ** Hist. (Jr. Brit.— To gratify these elaret ami ehumiKigne drinkers, 
an act had been passed in tlie prowling so.^sion, renoaliiig the a«1.< 
of the 3rd and 4th of Aune, go far ua they related to prohiluliug 
the importation of Kreimh wineg, " This.” says Biirnot, “ was 
not much to the honour of thoge who promoted it: the interest 
of the nation lay against it bo vi.sibly, mat nothing but the deli 
tatc paluUJg of those who loved tliat liquor could have carried 
,guch It motion through tho two Houeeg. But though the bill 
passed, it wiw like to have no eflect; for it was providetl that the 
wine should ho imimrted in neutral vessels ; and the King of France 
hod forbid it to lie exnurted iu any vessels but his own ; it seeming 
he reckoned that' our uosiro of drinking his wine would carry ns to 
take it on such terms M he should pfeBcrilic.” 


±'yi 

Ever since the beginning of the year secret nu's- 
sengers bad been going ami coming between Lou- 
don and Paris — some employed and received by 
Lord Oxford,* some by St. John, who, though 
equally determined on a peace, as the only means 
of keeping down Marlborough and Godolphin, wtTc 
by no means agreed as to the means of obtaining 
it. It appears proved beyond the reach of a doubt 
that St. John wrote repeatedly to the Pretender at 
tliis mdment, while Oxford, less enthusiastic or far 
more cautious, contented himself witli sending 
word of mouth messages, iiinucaning comjdiments, 
aud vague hopes. Oxford, however, is generally 
believed to have been the first to make a direct 
overture of peace to the French court. 

There was in England u certain Abbe Gaultier, 
an adept in gallantry, and in intrigues, political as 
well as amorous, even above the degree common 
to a eeitain class of French jiriests before the Re- 
volution, who were little more than ]>ri(!st8 by 
name, or little better than profligates, pandei's, 
and clmmliers dHadusirie. This Gaultier knew 
England well, and was in the closest intimacy with 
the Catholic Lady Jersey, the wife of a Tory mi- 
nister. Oxford preferred him to others on ae- 
couut of his equivocal character, which would 
make it easy to deny and disavow his proceedings 
if tliey should fail of suecess and come to be dis- 
covered i)y the Whigs. The alibe, without papers, 
but fully iiistrucded, repaired secretly to Paris, and 
easily obtained an audience of de Torcy. “ Sir,” 
said the confident priest, “ do you wirfi for a 
peace? I am come to give you the means of 
treating, aud of concluding one independently of 
the Dutch, who are un-ft’orthy of the honour dom? 
them by our king, Avho has so often addressed 
himself to them for the pacification of Europe.” 
According to de Torcy himself, whose account wc 
follow, “ to ask a minister of France then, whe- 
ther he wished for peace, was like asking a man 
suffering under a long and dangerous malady, 
whether he wished to get better.” This minister, 
however, well aware of the fiict that there were 
mountebanks and impostors of all descriptions 
going about ,to profit by the difficulties of their 
country, made Gaultier explain himself thoroughly 
before he would trust him in the slightest degree. 
“ As to the means of conducting this negotiation,” 
said the ahbe, “ only give me a letter for my Lord 
Jersey, saying that you arc glad to have heard 
from me that he is in good health, and that you 
have charged me with your thanks for his inqui- 
ries. That letter alone will serve as my passport, 
and as my powers to listen to the propositions they 
arc disposed to make.” De Torcy was charmed 
at the facility of negotiating without committing 
himself. “ This peace,” says he, “ was as abso- 
lutely necessary to us as it was uncx])cctcd by us. 
All our negotiations and attempts at negotiiilion 
in Holland had only produced a greater animo- 
sity and a more obstinate dcterminali(jn to con- 
tinue the war ; and England, more tlian any oilier 
power, had hiijicrto blown the lire, the new 
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ministers of tlmt crown now held a language 
totally different from that of their predecessors ; 
and the advances they were making were the less 
open to any suspicion, as it was for their evident 
and i)ersonal interests that the war, the prop of 
the credit of the Whigs, their enemies, should 
finish immediately. They asked from the king 
no sort of engagement — ^no, not so much as the 
sliadow of an engagement ; Gaultier had orders 
to be satisfied with a simple letter of compliment, 
l)y which it would be understood that the general 
proposition had been favourably received in 
France.” By order of Jjouis, de Torcy wTotc 
the note to Lord Jersey, and gave it to Gaultier 
with viva voce instructions to assure the ministers 
of her Britannic majesty, that his master, justly 
irritated at the conduct of the States-General, 
would never again treat for a peace through them, 
but solely wdth England. The abbe travelled back 
to London, and shortly after was back again at 
Paris to inquire us to the advantages which Ijouis 
was disposed to offer to England as the price of 
her abandoning her allies, and recognising his 
grandson as king of Spain. Encouraged by the 
defeat of the Archduke Charles, the surrender of 
General Stanhope and the wdiole course of events 
in Spain, and not as yet alarmed by Marlbo- 
rough’s forcing Yillars’s boasted lines and cap- 
turing Bouchain, Louis was not disposed to offer 
very much j and all that he did offer was, that we 
should keep Gibraltar and have a free trade with 
Spain and the Indies. The secret of these nego- 
tiations was not long kept — i)ro])al)ly Gaultier 
himself sold them to tlie Dutch — for, presently, 
Petikum intimated to Louis that, if he would enter 
again into negotiation with the States-Gcnc.ral, he 
would certainly have reason to be satisfied with 
the Dutch. When neither party c.ould hope to 
deceive the other any longer. Lord Oxford and 
St. John explained themselves to the Statcs-Gcne- 
ral ; and then it was represented that both Eng- 
land and Holland would be happy to contribute to 
the conclusion of a general, a definitive, and a last- 
ing treaty of ]jcace ; that the republic was ready to 
join the queen of Great Britain to this effect ; but 
that the projjositions to be offered by France must 
be large and definite.* At this point the business 
became heavy, and Oxford slower even than usual. 
If Marlborough had been well beaten by Villars, 
the lord treasurer might have taken heart ; but as 
the lord-general .had gained, without loss of blood 
or loss of any material kind, advantages equiva- 
lent to a great victory, it seemed dangerous to run 
on too rapidly to make a treaty which could only 
have been justified by the annihilation of our army 
abroad and the defeat of our fleets. The people of 
England wished fur peace, but were anxious that 
that peace should be an honourable one : if they 
should be irritated by any sudden and disgraceful 
treaty, their blessings upon the present pacific mi- 
nistry were pretty sure to be converted into curses. 
Lord Raby, our ambassador at the Hague, repre- 

* Memoirw de Torey. 


sented that it was advisable and necessary to he 
open with the States-General, lest they should 
have reason to accuse us of taking our measures 
without them ; and his lordship further said that 
all the letters from France agreed, that all the 
hope the French king had was to sow jealousies 
among the allies. But Mr. Secretary St. John 
soon prepared his excellency to entertain other 
sentiments, by acquainting him that it was her 
majesty’s pleasure he should make all possible 
haste to St. James’s, as there were many intrigues 
expected upon the fapfr, concerning which the 
queen thought it expedient that he (Lord Raby) 
shouhl confer with her ministers here. This Raby 
had been very anxious for an English peerage and 
for the title of Earl of Strafford, being a Went- 
worth, and cousin to the son of the man that had 
made the name of Stratford for ever memorable in 
English history : therefore, St. John, in the same 
letter, tells him that her majesty designs, upon his 
arrival in England, to give him the promotion 
in the peerage which he desired; and then, 
“ that his excellency might begin to have some 
notions agreeable ft) the sense of her ministers,” 
the secretary tells him that Britain ” hud gone so 
much too far in weaving her interest into that of 
the continent, that it would prove no easy task to 
disentangle our affairs without tearing or rend- 
ing.” Raby, in his reply, thought far more of 
his peerage than of the Dutch. He seems to have 
been in a paroxysm of gratitude. “ You may be 
assured,” he writes to St. John, “ that I will ven- 
ture anything, and undertake anything, to serve 
the queen: you may venture boldly to trust me 

Avith the real intentions If you have 

a mind I should come over for the queen’s ser- 
vice, I am ready to come in a yacht, frigate, 
packet-boat, or any way.”* And in such w'ays as 
these did the court overcome the scruples of the 
few Tories that had any, about rushing on to a 
disgraceful peace as the termination of a long and 
glorious war. Harley, Jersey, and Shrewsbury 
pressed the (luccn not only to send the Abb^ Gaul- 
tier back to France, but to send him in company 
with one of her own subjects — “ a man of wit and 
fidelity, in whom she might put confidence.” As 
the j)roper person they proposed MatthcAv Prior, 
the poet, whr> Avas already aa'cII known in France, 
where he had passed some years as secretary of 
embassy to the Earls of Portland and Jersey. 
“ Prior,” says de Torcy, “was renowned in Eng- 
land foY his wit and poetry; but his best quality, 
at the present conjuncture, was a sincere desire 
for the peace, and his attachment to the Lord 
Treasurer Oxford.” Accordingly, in the month of 
July, Matthew Prior was dispatched for France 
with the abbd, and with a paper signed “ Anne 
R.,” at the top, and “ A. R.,” but not counter- 
signed, below, importing that he was fully in- 
structed and authorised to communicate to France 
the preliminary demands of the queen, and to 
bring her back the Unswer. These preliminary 

* Prior’s Negotiations!^ 
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(le-maiids, or private propositions, were, tliat the 
Dutch should have a harrier with a security to 
their trade ; that the einjx.ror should have a bar- 
rier on the Rhine ; that another barrier should be 
erected for the Duke of Savoy, who should reco- 
ver possession of all the places he had lost, and 
keep possession of all those which he had gained, 
or which had been conferred upon him by the 
emperor; that eare should be taken to esta- 
blish a pro])cr balance of powder in Italy; that 
positive assuranee should be given that the crowns 
of France and Spain should never be united; that 
all the allies should be satisfied according to their 
agreements and treaties w'ith England, and that 
their pretensions should be regulated and termi- 
nated. to their common satisfaction : and, in rela- 
tion to Great Britain in ])articular, that trade and 
commerce should be so settled as to give satisfac- 
tion to her majesty’s subjects ; that the goveni- 
ment as now settled should be acknowledged in 
France ; that Gibraltar and Port Mahon shorild 
continue in our possession ; that Drmkirk should 
be demolished ; that the Assiento should be 
entirely in the hands of Great Britain that 
Newfoundland should be entirely given up to 
the English; that the trade of Hudson’s Bay 
should continue in the hands of the French 
and English ; that all things in America should 
continue in the possession of those they should 
be found to be in ])os8ession of at the conclusion 
of the peace ; that all advantages, or liberty 
of commenie, that had been or should be granted 
to the French by the Spaniards, should be equally 
granted to the subjects of Great Britain ; and, 
finally, that the secret of the present over- 
tures should be closely kept, till allowed to be 
(livulged by the mutual consent'of both parties con- 
cerned.t Ul)on the i)oct’8 arrival at Paris, deTorcy 
wrote to Secretary St. John, to express his great 
])lcaBure at seeing Mr, Prior again after an inter- 
val of so many years ; and, at the same time, his 
regret that he had not greater liberty to employ 
those talents w'hich he was persuaded he could 
have made a good use of. In his Memoirs the 
Frehch minister says that Prior had good inten- 
tions, but very limited powers ; that he c«)uld only 
listen to the answers made to the propositions he 
brought. The French minister conceived that the 
advantages itlemanded by England would ruin the 
trade of France and of other nations ; but Prior 
told him that the service his mistress was willing 
to render the House of Bourbon, in maintaining 
King Philip on the throne of Spain, merited ad- 
vantageous distinctions for herself and her king- 
dom. Prior further attempted to prove that Eng- 
land ought to be gratified W'ith four establishments 
in Spanish America, anywhere between California 
and the straits of Maghellaii. England, he said, 
had contracted immense debts, and must find some 

• The Assicuto was the contract for aupplving the Spaniah posse*;- 
ainus in Soutli America with neftroca iroin Aftica. It had been for- 
merly held by Portosal. but by France since 170g. 

+ History of Prior*i Negotiations, —Mi moires tie Tort^. 


means of paying them — nothing was so likely to 
answer the purpose as to advantages resulting from 
her trade in America — King Philip ought to con- 
sider the sacrifices it would cost the queen ot 
England to suppqrt him ; for the Austrian claim- 
ant had promised her majesty all ])Ossihlc advan- 
tages, and had engaged, by secret treaties, to admit, 
the English flag into the ports of South Ame- 
rica as freely as the flag of Spain. But dc Torcy 
represented, with good effect, that these bargains 
with Charles were very unlikely to be realised : 
that the throne of King Philip had taken good root 
in the soil of Spain, and that, except the Catalans, 
and a few bands of malcontents scattertid here and 
there, the people of that country had une(|uivocally 
proved their attachment to tlic Bourbon, and their 
resolution to have liim and none oilier for their 
sovereign. But there was yet unotber argument 
of which the French diplomatist could hardly 
make too much ; by the death «)f his brother, the 
Emperor Joseph, which Imjipeued at Vienna in 
the month of April of the ])resent year, the claim- 
ant, Charles, had been called to the empire and 
to the liereditary states of the House of Austria. 
If to these dominions this prince w'erc allowed to 
join Spain, Naples, and Sicily, the Milanese, and 
the two Indies, his power must be excessive and 
dangerous to Europe. Were the allies anxious to 
see again the colossal might of the Emperor 
Charles V. ? In beginning this war they liad 
declared that their motive' was a fear of seeing 
the crowns of France and Sjiuin, the Indies, &c., 
united on one head; hut would that union he 
less dangerous which they now seemed aiming 
at? Charles had put forth no declaration that the 
Spanish inheritance should be held separate, by a 
prince of his house, from the Austrian inlicritanec 
and the empire; hut Louis had hound himself, 
and was ready to repeat the pledge, that, though a 
Bourbon prince should reign in Spain, that crown 
should never be worn by the same j)erson that 
wore the crown of France. These ])articular argu- 
ments were overpowering; and if the expulsion 
of Philip and the establishment of Charles (mght 
never to have been made, a condition in the Grand 
Allance — as it never would have been if William 
III. had lived to work out his own plan — it was 
now certainly time to think of abandoning that 
principle. There was, therefore, in the great 
change of circumstances resulting from the death 
of the Emperor Joseph, sufficient ground to justify 
a change in policy, and an advance towards 
peace — ^though never such a peace as the Harleys 
and St, Johns were now precipitating. 

As Matthew Prior was so limited by his in- 
stnictions, the French cabinet sent him back to 
London, accompanied by M. Manager, a very e.x- 
pert diplomatist, and by the poet’s old friend, the 
Abbe Gaultier. All these measures were con- 
certed with great secrecy ; and in some respects 
there was a double mystery, for neither Prior nor 
even Gaultier was made acquainted with the in- 
structions with which the Freneli cabinet furnished 
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Mt'nagcr. These instructions were full and sig- 
nificant. Mthiager Avas to demand gn equivalent 
for the ruin of Dunkirk ; he Avas to demand the 
restitution of some of the places which Louis had 
lost in Flanders, and particularly of Lille and 
Tournay. He was to offer some other places in 
exchange for these ; but, above all things, he was 
to be circumspect, and only bid by ^eg^ees like a 
cautious man at an auction. ^-The English poet, the 
French abbt5,and the /lomme de bureau got safely 
and secretly into England; but at Canterbury 
they were discovered, and, halting no regular pass- 
ports, were seized by the master of the packet- 
boats, Mr. Macky, — the author of tlie Memoirs, 
from Avhich we have quoted some quaint and amusing 
characters of the personages of the English court, 
cabinet, and parliament, — ^w’ho had got informa- 
tion of Prior’s illegal journey. If the Whigs haiT 
been in power there were acts of parliament which 
Avould have justified stretching the poet’s neck at 
Tyburn; but, under the Tories, Avho had em- 
])loycd him, he Avas safe ; and, after a short de- 
tention, he was liberated by my Lord Treasurer 
Oxford or by Secretary Bolingbroke.* One fine 
evening in August Prior was admitted into* the 
queen’s apartment ; and on the same evening he 
waited on Manager Avith her majesty’s com])li- 
raents, and her regrets that he had been obliged 
to come in so secret a manner. The poet also deli- 
vered courteous messages from Oxford, Jersey, 
Shrewsbury, and St. John, Avho had been aji- 
poiiited to ojien the conferences Avith the French 
agent. Anne, hoAvever, demanded, in writing, a 
categorical ansAver to all the propositions wliich 
she had sent to Paris by Prior. Mtinagcr Avas 
greatly embarrassed at this demand ; but he drew 

• Tin* arconnl #ivon of this odd trnnsnrtion in tin* Momnirs 
of tin; Surrot Svrvicres of John Miickv, Ksq., is wry iimiisini;. 
This Mucky hnd iiurtakcn plentifully of the secret ' service 
mouiiy in KinR William's time, and Imd been instriinientiii in 
detectinf; several iMirsons tlint were (Sirryinjj on treasonahle mrru- 
spondence with France, with the exiled King James, and his son. the 
Wetendor. These services wen* not much nppn’ciiitwl when the 
Tories got into power, and when 8t. John, the foreign secrehiry, was 
himself undeniably engaged in similnr inten-onrsc. " lint," say 
the Memoirs, “ the fatal information which was Mr. Mneky’s rain, 
and which he hath never lieeii aide to retrieve, was a letter he re- 
ceiveil from (lalais, that nn English gentleman arriverl there that 
morning in a Iwat direetly from the river Tliaroes; that he took post 
iiiimisdiately for Paris; and Hint the boat waited his return. Mr. 
Miu'ky sent this account to my Lonl Bolinglirokc, then secretarv of 
s(at4! ; who, by his secretary, Mr. Tilson, desired him to say uotfiing 
of it. but to look out for his r(*t.itni ; accordingly Mr. Macky em- 
ployed all his people lK*twccn the Forelands, by which the IkwI must 

G to return, to look ont for her, and at last had advice Unit she 
^d at Deal three persons with my Lord Bollngbroke's pass. 
Mr, Macky, upon this advice, made haste to Canterbury, through 
which they must pass, and, tq his siirprisc, found the gentleman going 
hy the name of Matthews to he his old acqnuintaneo Mr. Prior, and 
Monsieur Menagisr, aud Uic AWie Gaultier. Mr. Macky dispatched 
nn cxpri'ss th.at night to the Duke of Marlborough, then at the siege 
of Bouchain, with this important nows ; Imt whether his pace could 
not believe that the ministry would make sutdi a step wuhout him, 
Mr. Mocky's letter was exposed, and a copy of it sent by Mr. AVat- 
kiiis to Lord Bolingbroke. Mr. Macky also took horse for Tun- 
bridge, and iicqiiuinted the Bishop of AVinchester and Admiral Ayl- 
mer with the matter, th.at they might infohu my liord Sunderland; 
he alarms Count GallasandMr. Vryberghen; and Mr. Macky being 
found to lie the person who laid the train that sprung the. mine, it 
hroimht down tlic indignation of the ministry furionsly upon him. 
My Lord Bolingbroke thruatene.d to hang him for keeping a corre- 
spondence with Franco. The Earl of Oxford ordered the postm.ister 
ta send his contract for the packet-boats to the attorney-general, for 
Ids opinion in point of law ; bis creditors were hounded out upon 
him i he was thrawn into prisoa* and there lie lay at tlie king’s ac- 
cession to tlie tUroge,” 


Up a paper full of double meanings and equivoca- 
tions, and with this the English ministers Avcrc so 
far satisfied as to proceed to the first conference, 
Avhich was held privately in the house of Lord 
Jersey on the 26th of August, when Marlborough 
was bombarding Bouchain. But, notwithstanding 
every precaution, the conferences Avere discoveretl, 
and a large part of the nation became convincetl 
that the Tory ministry were resolved to conclude a 
peace upon any terms. By the beginning of No- 
vember preliminary articles were signed betAveen 
England and France, and communicated to the 
ambassadors of the emperor and Holland. The 
emperor’s minister instantly made the articles 
public through a London newspaper, and Avas for- 
bidden the court. The Dutch minister was 
equally dissatisfied with them ; but, after some- 
altercation and correspondence, in which the able 
pen of Matthew Prior Avas employed, together 
with the still abler pen of St. John, they found 
themselves forced to consent to a congress, whicli 
was to treat for a general peace, and to meet 
on the 1st of January at Utrecht. I’he repre- 
sentations of the States-Geiicral, made on both 
sides the water, produced, however, some im- 
pression ; and, though Anne’s ministers de- 
clared, in a memorial, that the tpieeu remained 
firm in her resolution of adhering to the prelimi- 
naries signed by Mtlnager and her ministers, it 
was also declared that a delicate attention would 
he paid to tlie interests of all the members of the 
Grand Alliance, and of those Avho had been con- 
cerned Avith them, or encouraged hy them to take 
up arms in Spain, Italy, or elseAvhere, and that 
care should be taken to obtain from hi,s most 
Christian majesty full explanations of his inten- 
tions on these points. In France the signing of 
the preliminaries was hailed as an omen of suc- 
ces and triumjih, and de Torcy Avrote to Se- 
cretary St. John that his master. King Louis, 
“ wholly depended upon the secrecy and good use 
he Avould make of the entire confidence he testi- 
fied to the (luceii of Great Britain.” On the other 
hand, the Emperor Charles called u])(jn the j^jrln- 
ces of the empire, in a circular letter, to jiersevcre 
in all the objects ])ropOBed hy the Grand Alliance; 
and the Elector of Hanover, Avho Avas only a step 
from the throne of Great Britain, remonstrated 
against the ])rcliminarieB in a strong memorial. 

In the mean Avhile Marlborough, crowned with 
fresh, hut Avorsc than useless, laurels, had returned 
to England to be insulted by the mob, to he 
baited by the ministers, and to witness the throw- 
ing in the dirt of most of the fruits of the most 
brilliant Avar in Avhieh England had been engaged 
in modern times. In taking leave of the States- 
Gcneral he said, he was grieved that he was noAV 
obliged to return into England, where all liis 
services to tlieir republic were to be turned to his 
disgrace. If lie could derive satisfactiop fiom 
the "miserable failure of the new pet general of the 
Tories — Jack Hill, the brother of Mrs. Masham — 
there was certainly occasion for tedulging in that 
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feeling. While they ■sven’ mahing their pacific 
overtures to France, in which they bargained for 
retaining every place in America which might he 
in their possession at the time of signing the defi- 
nitive treaty of peace, Oxford or St. John* dis- 
patched that precious hri gad ier-gencral to Quebec, 
to make the conquest of Canada, with .5000 land- 
troops, and a fle^t under the commaml of Sir Ho- 
venden Walker. Hill, after various unnecessary 
<lelays and absurd manoeuvres, entered the Oulf of 
St. Lawrence in the end of the month of August. 
He began to ascend the mighty river that pours 
itself into the gulf, but before he could reacth Que- 
bec he was overtaken by fog and tempest, and 
driven among sands and rocks. Some of the 
transports foundered in the river; others were 

• It is suspected Hint St. .Tolin, who wn.s us thorough-paced an in- 
triguer us any French iililic thnl ever IimmI, promoted Uie exi>edition, 
and-procured the appointment of Hill, tu gratify his sister. All pub- 
lic men knew by this time— •and John lufttcr than any of tlicm— 
that the subjection of the qiicvii to the low-minded Mrs. Masham was 
.•ts absolute ns it had been in former days to the high-spirited and 
clever wife of Mailbprongh ; and it was precisely in his character 
and haliits, in or4lcr to undermine Oxford, whom he despised morts 
than ho hated, to win over the bcdcliamher-woniun at all basards. 
Ouniiinghum says decidedly, that Mrs. Masham w.is'a principal pm- 
jeetress of the Quebec expedition, whicli was undertaken for her 
private interest. “ 'Hio Karl of Oxford said, he liad always ap]Kised 
tliis undertaking ; and that tlie managers of tl>is American exjiedi- 
tion hud never given any account of the money, to the amount of 
gu.oool., issued out of the Treasury for it ; of which loud complaints 
were afterwords made l>y the impatient people, lint all these things, 
tlirnugh the queen's connivance, were overlooked : end the mnlii- 
tude of impositions wa| so great, that none of the puldic defaulters 
were compelled to refond tneir peculations."— ifist. Oreat Brit. 

VOL. IV. 


strandctl on its bunks u ith their crews, troops, and 
sUtres. The poor soldiers and sailors thus cast 
away were toimihawked and scalped by the wild 
Indians, or were subjected to scarcely less liorrihlc 
treatment at the hands of the French colonists. 
Yet still, when the storm abated, and tlie fog dis- 
persed, a brave man might have seen his way 
clearly, for the Kiigli.sh force was still C(msider- 
able, and the Frencli ill jirepared to meet it. But 
Hill, who was not a brave man, and who had as 
little military skill as the Abigail that had procured 
him his H])puintm(’nt, hesitated and quailed, and 
then called a eoniu:!! of war, in which it was agreed 
to return home ns fust as possible. Hill reached 
Portsmouth in the month of October; but the 
fatality which attended the expedition was not yet 
over ; — she had scarcely reached port, when the 
admiral’s ship — a fine seventy-four — blew up with 
every soul on hoard. 

During the recess of parliament the Tory minis- 
try had been engaged in strengthening their in- 
terest by the distribution of titles and promotions. 
Wentworth Lord Raby, of course, got his earldom 
of Stafford — though, according to Swift, he Avas 
scarcely worth the buying, being “ possessed of no 
parts, infinitely proud, and wholly illiterate.” Sir 
Simon Harcourt, who held the seals, was created 
Baron Harcourt, and soon after was made lord 
chancellor : th* Duke of Hamilton, wjio persisted 
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in his devious course, but kept mostly on the side 
of hot Jaeobitisui, Avas made an ; English peer 
under the title of Duke of Brandon : the Duke of 
Buckingham, being made president of the council 
in the room of the Earl of Rochester deceased, was 
succeeded in the office of steward of the household 
by liarl Paulct, who had been superseded in the 
Treasury by the promotion of Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford, to the lord-treasurership ; and Robinson, 
bishop of Bristol, on the decease of the Duke of 
Newcastle, was made lord privy seal — an appoint- 
ment which reminded people somewhat too strongly 
of Archbishop Laud and his times, when church- 
men of the most despotic principles monopolised 
so large a share of state business. Encouraged by 
all these symptoms and by the seeming prostration 
of the Whigs, who had achieved or completed the 
Revolution of 1688 ; convinced that it was the in- 
tention of the queen and of those who now governed 
for her to bring in the Pretender on her death, 
the enthusiastic Jacobites in Scotland had proceeded 
to some startling demonstrations of loyalty to die 
old dynasty. The Duchess of Gordon, who had 
so earnestly written to the Pretender — “ Come 
when you jileasc, and to what port you please, and 
you will be well received ” — sent as a proper pre- 
sent to the faculty of advocates at Edinburgh a 
medal with a head on the right side, with the in- 
scription “ Cu/us est '/ ” and on the reverse the 
British island, with tlic motto “ lieddile.*^ The 
head was that of the Pretender, and it was reputed 
a good likeness. Tlie advocates, whose loyalty 
must have been enlivcimd by claret, voted by a 
majority of 6.'j to 12 that the medal should be 
accepted as a good and honourable present ; and 
Mr. Oundas, of Arniston, in tlie name of the whole 
faculty returned the Duchess of Gordon most 
hearty thanks for this medal of their sovereign lord 
the king, hoping and trusting that her grace would 
soon have the opportunity to compliment the faculty 
with a second medal, struck upon the restoration 
of the rightful monarch, and the termination of 
rebellion. This was too flagrant to let pass; the 
Duke of Queensberry, secretary of state for Scot- 
land, was informed of the proceedings, and the re- 
sident minister of Hanover remonstrated against 
them in a formal memorial, to which Anne and her 
ministers could not turn a deaf ear without openly 
declaring against the act of succession. But the 
vindicatory steps taken were in reality worse than 
no notice at all. The lord advocate, Sir David 
Dalrymjdc, a stanch Whig and friend to the Pro- 
testant succession in the house of Hanover, was 
disgraced on pretence of remissness in not prose- 
cuting the makers and distributors of the medal; 
while Dundasof Araiston was let olF, notwithstand- 
ing his printing and publishing a vindication of his 
treasonable speech and conduct, in which paper he 
out-Heroded himself, and treated the acts of the 
British parliament with contempt. 

The session did not begin this year before the 7th 
of December. The queen delivered the opening 
speech in person: As long as the Duchess of 


Marlborough had enjoyed her good graces, Anne 
had to all a])pearance delighted in the war ; and 
she had certainly, year after year, witnessed its 
continuance, and heard of the bloody battles and 
losses in the deadly breach without any visible 
emotion. Her weak and timid mind had even 
rejoiced in the fictions of the poets that made her 
aBellona; but now the Tories were anxious to 
make her figure as a most tender-hearted sove- 
reign, and as the proper type of the goddess of 
peace. They had represented that her majesty’s 
heart wiis set upon putting a stop to that vast efl'u- 
sion of blood ; that she had beheld with tenderness 
and grief the sufferings of her people, forced into 
the field, not to defend their native country, not to 
uphold the church and state, but to gratify the 
covetousness and ambition of her allies abroad and 
of her late ministers at home — “ to the eternal 
reproach of Christianity.” Although these preludes 
had prepared parliament for wdiat they might cx- 
])cct, they were somewhat startled by the bold and 
reproachful ])aragraph with which Anne began her 
speech. ” 1 am glad,” said she, “ that 1 can uoav 
tell you, that, notwithstanding the arts of those Avho 
delight in war, both place and time are ap])ointotl 
for opening the treaty of a general peace.” Marl- 
borough was in the house when he was thus un- 
graciously reflected upon. Without the least re- 
gard to obvious truths, the queen declared that all 
her allies were ready to concur with her, and had 
an entire confidence in licr. The more she had 
gone into measures or intrigues for sapping and 
undermining the Act of Succession, the louder had 
become her (leclarations, in public, of attachment to 
the house of Hanover, and of anxiety for securing 
the rights of that house to the crow'u as limited by 
parliament. On the present occasion, this matter, 
together with the. Protestant religion and the liberty 
of the natit)n, was proclaimed to be her “ chief 
concern.”* On proposing an address of thanks, 
ministers found themselves abandoned by Notting- 
ham, W'ho was jealous of Harley, and who had been 
in treaty with some of the Whigs. Nottingham 
rose and made a long and striking speech against 
the address, against the policy now pursued, against 
such a ])cace as was now proposed, against the occu- 
jiancy of the throne of Spain by a Bourbon, and 
against everything that had been done or was doing 
by the ministry. He moved that a clause shouhl 
be added to the address, declaring that, in the opi- 
nion of that house, no peace could be safe or honour- 
able to Great Britain or Europe,which allotted Spain, 
and the Indies to any branch of the house of Bour- 
bon. This gave rise to a violent debate, in the 
course of which Marlborough spoke with unusual 
heat and at a great length, being stung to the quick 
by the invidious implications of the speech from 
the throne. " I can declare,” said he, “ with a 
safe conscience, in the presence of her majesty, 
who knows me, and now hears me, of this illlistri- 
ous assembly, and of Almighty God, who is in- 

* A few weeks before tbU.'Anne had coniented to receive a letter 
from her half-brother the PretMder. 
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finitely above all the powers upon earth, and be- 
fore wlioni, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, I must soon appear to give an account of 
my actions, that T ever was desirous of a safe, 
honourable, and lasting peace ; and fur from any 
design of prolonging tlic war for my own jirivatc 
advantage, as my enemies have most falsely in- 
sinuated.” Upon the question being put, it wms 
carried in favour of Nottingham liy a majority of 
02 to 54, in spite of all the exertions of the court, 
who thus saw they had nothing to hope for in the 
House of Lords. When their lordships went up 
with their address, the queen told them very coldly 
that she was sorry any one could think she would 
not do lier utmost to recover Spain and the Indies 
from tlie house of Bourbon. This pious (juecn 
seems never to have hesitated at similar falsehoods 
and evasions : at this very moment she had entirely 
made up her mind to leave Spain and the 
Indies to Philip. In the House of Commons the 
Tories had it all their own way: the address, 
echoing part of her speech, assured Anne that 
they would use their utmost endeavours to disap- 
point as well the arts and designs of those who for 
private views might delight in war, as the hopes 
the enemy might have vainly entertained of receiv- 
ing advantage Ironi any division among themselves. 
Robert Wtilpole proposed an amendment similar 
It) that carried in the Upper House by Notting- 
ham, but he found himself left in a minoritv of 
106 to 232. 

For some time matters remained in this state, 
the I'erics carrying what they chose in the 
Commons, the Whigs in the Lords. In the latter 
House there w'as a strong antipathy to the Scottish 
peers, who were almost to a man Tories, if 
not Jacobites, and who began, as a body, to show 
too early a disposition to be bribed and bought 
by the ministry. The Duke of Hamilton, as we 
have seen, had been lately created Duke of 
Brandon. When he claimed the place in parlia- 
ment which api)ertained to him in that quality, 
his demand w'as resisted by the Whig lords, 
who conceived the assumption to be incompatible 
with the limitation of Scottish peers in the Act of 
Union, and who urged the extreme danger to the 
constitution if the crown were allow^ed to crowd 
their H«)usc w'ith Scottish lords, notoriously poor 
for the most part, and still more notoriously venal. 
After a vehement debate Hamilton’s claim was re- 
jected by a majority of five. It happened rather 
unfortunately for the consistency of the Whigs, 
that they had, before this, permitted the Scottish 
but Whiggish Duke of Queeiisberry to take his 
scat in their House as Duke of Dover, and had 
thus established a precedent directly in the face of 
their present decision. The Scottish peers, in a 
representation to the queen, complained of all this 
as a breach of the Union, and as a mark of dis- 
grace ^ut upon the whole nobility of Scotland, 
^^ ho thus seemed to be stigmatised as the only 
'lescription of persons in the realm incapable of 
being admitted to the honours of the English 


peerage. For a time they kept away from court 
and parliament; but they were useful — pjirti- 
cularly in the latter i)lace — and the queen brought 
them bjick by kind promises and (it is said) by 
liberal donations pf money. Nottingham soon 
j)roved himself an unsafe ally : he persuaded the 
Whigs that, if they would only allow the passing of 
a certain bill through the Lords, he could bring 
over to them from Oxford and St. John many of 
the Tories and high churchmen ; and the Whig 
lords, in their anxiety for place, foolishly and basely 
consented. The bill in question was none other 
than the old Occasional Conformity Bill, which 
had been rejected three several times by the Upper 
House ; but which now, somewhat, yet not much, 
shorn of its intolerance and fierceness, was carried 
through both Houses with little or no opposition. 
The Whigs, of course, hereby lust the sympathy 
and support of the Dissenters, without gaining that 
accession of strength which Nottingham had pro- 
mised them from his high churchmen. Accord- 
ing to Lord Dartmouth — “ the court were glad to 
be rid of a bill they knew would signify nothing 
when passed, though often trumped up to make 
divisions and uneasiness ; and Lord Nottingham 
had the mortification afterwards to sec his bill re- 
pealed with some scorn, and himself not much 
better treated.”* 

The complaints and protestations of the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had hitherto borne his ill- 
treatment with astonishing meekness, infiamed the 
(lueen, and his steadily adhering to their opponents 
in parliament determined Oxford ami St. John to 
complete his disgrace. The lord-treasurer had 
declared in a letter to the new Lord Straflbrd, that 
the general had ])Ut himself at the head of the 
Whigs, and had united himself with the foreign 
ambassadors, who were loudly complaining of the 
conduct of our court ; and St. John had declared 
to the same party that Marlborough had been pur 
suing every counsel wbicdi was the worst for him. 
If the great general had bound himself to support 
the present cabinet, it is quite clear he would have 
e8ca})ed without further punishment; but his 
steadiness to the Whigs scaled his fate. Ministers 
matured their plans ; and, on the 2l8t of Decem- 
ber, Marlborough was charged in the House of 
Commons with having appropriated more than 
half a million of the public money, by taking and 
keeping 2-1^ i)er cent, nut of the pay of the foreign 
troops maintained by England, and 63,000/. from 
Sir Solomon de Medina, and Antonio Alvarez 
Machado, the contractors for bread to the army. 
It was also made to appear that his secretary Car- 
donel, with his permission, had exacted from the 
contractors 500 gold ducats every time a new con- 
tract was signed. Marlborough pleaded established 
usage, and showed many precedents to justify 
these practices. He also maintained that his per- 
centages and *' perquisites” fell far short of tlie 
amount now stated, and were fully legalised by 

Noll! on Uutnt-'t. 
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the queen’s warrants. The trutli appears Jto be, 
tliat the whole administration of the army was 
very defective ; tliat enormous perquisites, as they 
were called, were and had been left to the com- 
mander-in-chief ; that Marlborough, in his inor- 
dinate appetite for money, had made the most 
of these sources of revenue, without, however, 
exceeding law, or rather usage and precedents, 
for law and rule there w’as none ; that it was not 
always easy to separate the expenditure of the 
army from diplomatic and political outlays ; tliat 
the queen’s warrant expressly authorised Marl- 
borough to reserve 2^ per cent, out of all money 
payable to the foreign troops, “ to defray such ex- 
traordinary contingent expenses as could not other- 
wise be provided for;” and that she had approved 
and confirmed all such agreements as he might 
have cause to make hereafter respecting the said 
2^ per cent., &c.* 

A. D. 1712. Anne, liovvever, after the Christmas 
recess, during which ministers had matured their 
plans, declared in council, that, as an information 
was laid against the Duke of Marlborough by the 
commissioners of publit; accounts, she thougM fit 
to dismiss him from all his emidoyinents, that the 
matter might have an impartial examination. 
And then tlic queen herself, a stranger to all mag- 
nanimity, wrote him a letter announcing his dis- 
grace, and attributing it to ill-treatment which she 
had received personally. The folly of the thing 
was equal to its meanness and pitiful spite, as she 
herself had just declared that his dismissal was 
owing to the charges brought against him in the 
House of Commons ; while her ministers were re- 
presenting that the duke’s dismissal was a cruel 
necessity imposed upon her, by his putting him- 
self at the head of those who opposed the blessed 
peace, on which the pious and coinjiassionate 
queen had set her heart. Marlborough, whom 
Bishop Burnet compares to “ Bclisarius in Jus- 
tinian’s time,” told her majesty that this was an 

• In (I letter presented to the oommissioners of inquiry by Mr. Jjuue.-. 
Graggs, Miirlborongh saiil-" llnving been informod, on my iirri\iil 
here, thnt Sir Solomon do Mediini has acquainted yon willi niy hav- 
ing received several sums of money from him; that it might make 
the less impression on yon, 1 woulil lose no time in letting yon kn.jn- 
tiiut tills is no more than wliat bus been allowed os a {lerqiiisite to 
the general, or conimnuder-in-cliief of the army, in the lain countries, 
even licfore the Kevoliition and since ; and I do assure you, at the 
same time, tlmt wluitcver sums 1 have reeeivtsl on ttiut lusaiuut li.ivc 
been constantly cmiiloyed for tiie service of the piililie, in keeping 
H(;eretcorri!8l)Ondenee,'and in getting intelligence of tlie enemy's 
motions and designs ; and it iiii.s fiillea so far short, that 1 Uike leave 
to acquaint yon with another article that hns been applied to the 
same use, and whicli arises from her majesty’s warrant, whereof the 
inclosed is a copy.” The " other iirtiele ” here mentioned, was the 
2i per cent., which Marlliorough said hud been applied from time to 
time "for intelligence and secret set vice, with such siiceess, that, next 
to the hlessiug of God and the 1 iravery of the troojis, we iniglit in a great 
measure attribute to it most of the advantages of tlie war,” Tlic 
ehief witness against him— Sir Solomon deMedina— wusaJew, who, 
MO doubt, had imulc a good bargain for himself in the contract.s. It 
was attempted to prove Unit for all the large sums iiaid annually 
to him, Marlborough had been purmltted to feed the army with 
very bwl bread ; hut the soldiers themselves denied the fact. When 
Sir Solomon first appeared licfore the commission of inquiry, he ex- 
pressed “ much uneasiness of tlie apprehensions he hod of being 
thought an informer, and of iiecusing a great man.” Bnt it is quite 
certain that this great contractor was at the moment convinced thnt 
he should never more get any profitable contractu from Marlborough, 
though he might make some good bargains by obliging the men who 
had supplautM the duke and tlie Whig cabinet. Those who are 
anxious to know the whole matter may tie referred to Archdeacon 
Goxe's papers, in the library of Uie liritisli Miueum. 
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ill reward for his long services, and that the in- 
veteracy of his enemies had been move powerliil 
with her than any other consideration. 

But this was not tlie only worlc done during 
the Christmas holidays. Irritated and alarmed by 
the majority against them in the House of Lords, 
Anne and her ministers had endeavoured to “ re- 
concile” — that is, to bribe and win over — some of 
the peers ; and, linding their most strenuous endea- 
vours unsuccessful, they had then resolved to turn 
the scale against the Whigs by making a new 
batch of ])ecrs. On the 1st of January the queen 
signed twelve new patents ; and on the very next 
day twelve new lords in a troop took their seats in 
the Upper House.* These matters were not re- 
garded so slightly as they liave since been. “ At 
tlie sight of this new })roof of the ruined rights of 
the peers,” says Cunningham, “ the Tory parly 
was observed, liy their mutual coiigratiil.itions, to 
be highly elated; while all sober men of the 
Whig party looked down upon tlie ground, as if 
they had lieen invited to the funeral of the peer- 
age, and could not tell what to say. When the 
rights of the peers 'were thus violated, all things 
succeeded in purlianient to the queen’s wish ; and 
the conditions of peace were ajiproved just as her 
majesty, not to say as the French king, jileased.” 
When the ceremonies of the introduction and 
oath-taking of the twelve new lords were over, a 
message was delivered from the queen, conmiaiid- 
ing the House to adjourn till tlie 14th, when lie.r 
majesty would lay matters of great importance 
before them. Hereupon there arose a great de- 
bate ; it was said that the queen could not adjourn 
one house of parliament and leave the other sit- 
ting ; that, in convening, dissolving, proroguing, 
or ordering the adjouniincnt of parliaments, the 
crown always addressed both Houses, never one 
House by itself. The Whig lords said, that, if 
this were allowed to pass, it might be, established 
as a precedent for ordering one House to adjourn 
and leaving tlic other sitting — a thing which would 
amount to a total disjointing of the constitution. 
The question served as an immediate proof of the 
eliicacy of the new creations ; for it was carried 

• Suvcral of thesi' now ppcrs wuro very ineonsiderable perjion!i in 
all iv.sppets. The twelve were -Junii's, atyleil I.oril Gompton, olde.it 
Kon to theKurl of Northaniptnii, niiide Baron ('ompton; Charles, 
Ktyled Lord Brnee, eldest sou to the Karl of Ajiesbiiiy, made Buroii 
Briiee; George styled Lord Duplin, ' eldest son to the Eiiri 
of Kinnoiil of Scotland, who had married one of the lord treasurer’s 
daughti‘rs, and who was moile Baron Hay ; Thomas Viscount 
Winilsor, in the kingdom of Ireland, who received Uie title of Baron 
Mountjny ; Henry I'anet, eldest son to Lord Pa;(et, who was made 
Baron Burton ; Sir Thonnis Mansell of Marram, in the eounty of 
Glamorgan, made Baron Mansell; Sir Tliomas Willoughby of Not- 
tiugham, made Baron Middleton; Sir Thomas Trevor, chief jus- 
tiec of the Court of Common Pleas, made Baron Trevor'; George 
Grenville, Ksq., of Stow, in the county of Cornwall, moilu Baron 
Lansdowne ; Thomas Foley of Whitby, in Woreestorsliire, made 
Baron Foley ; Allan llathiirst of Battlerocn, in the county of Bed- 
ford, made Baron Bathurst; and, taking plane before the two last, 
Samuel Masham of Gates, maile Baron Mosham. This Somuei 
Masliain had no other merit tlian that of being hualiund to the 
favourite, Abiraiil Hill, Mrs. Masham, and now, my lady. It appears 
that Anne had some scruples about this last promotion. Lord Dart- 
mouth says, " The queen told me she never liad any design to 
make u great lady of her, and should lose a useful servant about 
her iicnon ; for it would give oft'once to have a peeress lie u|)on the 
floor, and do several other inferior offices ; but at lost eoiiseutcd, 
niwii cuuditiou she rnmuiiied a dresser, and did as she used to do.”, , 
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against the Whigs by a majority of tirclve* The 
sarcastic and witty Wharton com])ared the twelve 
new lords to a jury, and asked one of them whe- 
ther they did not intend to vote hy their /orema?!. 
In the mean time tlie powerful Tory majority in 
the Commons pressed on their measures. 'They 
voted that the 2^ per cent, deducted hy the Duke 
of Marlborough was public money, which he 
ought to account for, and that proceedings should 
be instituted by the law officers of the crown; 
and they expdled Cardonel, the duke’s secre- 
tary, from his seat in their House. Tlicy also 
attacked Robert Walpole, who had excited the 
animosity of the party by i-ejecting overtures 
made to engage his great abilities on their side. 
Walpole, it will be remembered, had been sc- 
en^tary-at-war ; and it was resolved, upon the 
report of the commissioners of public, accounts, 

- that he, Robert Walpole, Ksq., a member of the 
House, in receiving the sum of r)00 guineas, 
and in taking a note for 500/. more, on ac- 
count of two contracts for forage for her majesty’s 
lrooj)s (piartered in North Britain, Avas guilty 
of a high breach of trust and notorious corrup- 
tion ; secondly, that for the said offence he 
should be committed prisoner to the Tower ; 
and, thirdly, that he should he expelled the 
Ilouse.t Walpole justified his trifiing “ j)er- 
(piisites,” as Marlborough had done his great 
ones, by quoting usage and the precedents of for- 
mer secrctarics-at-wnr ; but this did not prevent 
all the Tories, and a few of the Whigs, from say- 
ing that exinilsion and imprisonment were too 
slight a ])unishnient — that he deserved to be 
hanged. 

The House of Lords re-assemblcd on the 14th ; 
and on the 17th of January the queen sent a mes- 
sage to both Houses. After stating that she had 
not “ recovered strength enough, since the return 
of her gout, to be ])rescnt in pers»m,” Anne told 
them that her jilenipotcntiaries were now arrived 
at Utrecht, and had begun to concert the most 
proper Avays of procuring a just satisfaction to all 
in alliance Avith her, according to their several 
treaties, and ])artic.ularly with relation to Spain 
and the West Indies. She assured them that they 
might dei)end on her communicating to her par- 
liament the terms of peace before the treaty should 

* " It ii« true,” adds Hurni't, " that tlui odds in thu books is i:i : 
hut that was, bwrause ono of tho iioers wlio had a proxy, without n*- 
lloetiiijt oil it, Wfiit away when thf proxios were , called for.” It is 
said tliat thi'so creations, whicli were then eonsidorod ns a very laild 
ineasure, were uru;ed on by St. John, and that ho declared, in bis 
dasliin^r that, if tliesp twelve lords had not been enough, they 
would have giveu the AA'liigs another dozen. Uartiuoutli says, 
” I asked Lord Oxford afterwards, what was the real iiidiieemviit 
for taking so odions a eoursc, when there were less Hlinckiug meaus 
to auqnire the same end. He said the Seoteh lainls were grown so 
extravagant in tlieir demands, that it was high time to let tliem see 
tliey wore not so much wanted as they imagined ; fiir they wen: 
now come to expect a reward for every vote they gave" 

t Mr. Hobert Man, Walpole's ogont, refusing to deliver aeopv of 
the ]iromlH8ory note fur aool., the House ordered that he should lie 
take* into custody of the serjeant-at-arms, for having contemiHuonsly 
refused to he ftirther examined liefore the commissioners of amnuits. 
The borough of Lynn, for which Walpole sat, pri'seiitly re-elecU'd 
him, and tliereupou it was resolved hy the House that he was 
incapable of serving in that parliament, and that the said cleetiou 
was void. 


be signed and concluded. “ Thus,” she added, 

“ will the Avorld now see how groundless those 
reports are, which have been spread abroad by 
men of evil intentions, to serve the worst designs, 
as if a separate, peace had been treated of; for 
which there has not been the least colour given.” 
The message ended Avith a sentence of alarm about 
the great freedom of the press, to Avhosc attacks 
the Tories shoAved themselves far more sensitive 
than the Whigs had been, although the latter, 
when in poAver, had been assailed by all the con- 
centrated malice of Swift, and by every possible 
species of abuse and vituperation. “ Her ma- 
jesty,” said the message, “ finds it necessary to 
observe, how great licence is taken in publishing 
false and scandalous libels, such us arc a re- 
proach to any government : this evil seems to be 
grown too strong fur the laAvs now in force ; it is, 
therefore, reeommeiuled to you to find a remedy 
etpial to the mischief.” By means of the ncAv 
batch the address of the Lords upon this message 
Avas harmonious, and the higliest satisfaction was 
exjircsseil at her majesty’s declaration, that there 
had not been the least colour given for those falsi; 
and scandalous reports about a separate ])eace. 
But the Commons, in their address, went mucli 
farther than the I^ords: they declared that tin; 
seditious reports Avhieli had been industriously and 
maliciously spread abroad to the dishonour of her 
majesty, that a separate peace had been treated 
of, could have been raised only ” by some factious 
incendiaries, Avho, to cover their own disaffection 
to the present establishment and administration, 
and such secret designs as they dared not to ov\ ii, 
had endeavoured to ilistruct her subjects Avilh un- 
reasonable and groundless distrusts and jealousies.” 
And, whereas the Lords had left unnoticed that 
part of the queen’s message Avhich bore iqion the 
liberty of the press, the Commons, exceeding the 
royal alarmist, said, “ We are very sensible how' 
much the liberty of the press is abused, by turning 
it into such a licentiousness, as is a just reproach 
to the nation ; since not only false and scandalous 
libels are printed and puldished against your ma- 
jesty’s government, hut the most horrid blas])liemies 
against God ami religion. And Ave beg leave 
humbly to assure your majesty, that we Avill do 
our utmost to find out a remedy equal to this mis- 
chief, and that may effectually cure it.” After 
this, persecutions of writers, and prosecutions of 
printers and publishers, were to be expected ; and 
they soon followed. 

The ascendancy of the high-church party in 
England, and the promulgation of principles Avhich 
savoured strongly of Laud and those days when it 
was attempted to force episcopacy and the Liturgy 
upon the Scots hy bullets and broadsAvords, greatly 
alarmed the Presbyterians of Scotland, Avho, on 
tlieir side, had halted or made but a sIoav march 
on the road of toleration. This session a bill was 
brought into the House of Commons to prevent 
the disturbing those of the episcopal communion 
in Scotland, «in the exercise of their religious. 
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'woTshi]), and tlicir use of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England j ns also for repealing an act 
passed in Scotland before the Union against irre- 
gular baptisms and marriages — ^that is to say, 
against nil baptisms and marriages performed by 
the Episcopalian or any other dissenting clergy. 
This increased the alarm north of the Tweed; 
and the commissioners of the general assembly 
drew up a representation to the queen, setting 
forth that the act of 1701, for securing the Pro- 
testant religion and Presbyterian government in 
Scotland, was declared to he an essential and fun- 
damental condition of the Treaty of Union, and 
was placed for ever out of the reach of any alter- 
ation or derogation, and even beyond the power 
of parliament itself. These zealots further repre- 
sented to her majesty, that it was with extreme 
surprise and deep affliction that they had heard 
of a bill offered for such a large and almost 
boundless toleration, not only threatening the over- 
throw of their kirk, but giving a large licence to 
almost all errors and blasphemies, to the throw- 
ing up of all good discipline, to the dishonour 
of God, the scandal and ruin of the true Chris- 
tian religion, and the infallible disturbance of 
their nation. They called upon her majesty, they 
besought and obtested her in the name of God, 
to interpose for the relief of the kirk, and set her 
veto upon the bill. But her majesty, who loved 
bishops above most things, thought that the tole- 
ration of episcopacy in the north was as reason- 
able as the toleration (jf presbytery in the south ; 
and when the bill was passed by both Houses, 
she gave it the royal assent. Tins Scottish tole- 
ration bill included an important clause, ))rohi- 
biting the magistrates of that kingdom from 
executing the sentences of the judicatories of the 
kirk, which w'as by this means deprived of 
some of its power of persecuting, and made less 
formidable in temporal matters. Nor was this 
all : another bill was brought in for restoring the 
rights of patronage in the kirk to the n»)ble- 
mcn, landholders, &c., which rights had been set 
aside by the act passed for the restoration of Pres- 
byterianism after the Revolution. The latter act, 
which gave the presentation to the kirk sessions, 
was held by the generality of the presbylerians 
to be almost a fundamental part of their esta- 
blishment; yet the new bill “ was passed through 
both Houses, only a small opposition being made 
in either. By these steps the Presbyterians were 
alarmed when they saw the success of every 
motion that was made on design to weaken and 
undermine their establishment.”* 

In the month of January, a few days after the 
disgrace of Marlborough, the companion of his 
glory. Prince Eugene, came over to England, 
charged by the emperor with the most difficult of 
commissions. Eugene w'as to endeavour to re- 
place Marlborough in his sovereign’s good graces ; 
to represent the fatal consequences which would 
attend the defection of England from the Grand { 
, , • Umnot. I 


Alliance; to urge on her majeaty that she was 
bound, not merely by honour, but also by interest, 
to continue the war till France should submit to 
all the conditions laid down in 1706 ; and to pro- 
pose a new plan for the future conduct of the Avar, 
in which the emperor engaged to take upon him- 
self a larger proportion of the burden than had 
been required from his brother and juedecessor, 
Joseph, The English people received their dis- 
tinguished guest Avith cntlnisiastic acclamations. 
“ That prince’s character,” says Burnet, “ was so 
justly high, that all people for some w'ecks pressed 
about the places Avhere he Avas to be seen to look 
on him.”* For a time both jjarties treated him 
with marked respect, and in a manner laid siege 
to him — the Tories to win him, the Whigs to re- 
tain him ; but he destroyed the hopes of tlie for- 
mer, and incensed the queen by passing the greater 
part of his time Avith the disgraced Marlborough ; 
a circumstance, however honourable to himsell‘, 
fatal to the objects of his mission. The Lord 
Treasurer Oxford, who, as Mr. Harley, had ex- 
tolled the duke above all warriors, ancient and 
modem, one day attempted to make court to the 
prince, Avhom he Avas entertaining by styling liim 
the first general in Euro})e ; but Eugene replied — 
“ If 1 am, it is to your lordship tl»at I am indebted 
for it” — alluding to the recent dismission of Marl- 
borough, Avho Avas no longer a general. After 
feasting him witli Avonderful magnificence, and 
cxliibiting to his eyes proofs of the Avealth of the 
English aristocracy and the ])rofitablcnc88 of 
l)lace8 and employments in England, the Tories 
tiu-ned against the prince ; and began not oidy to 
abuse him, but to charge him indirectly with a 
share in many desperate plots and intrigues in 
favour of the Marlboroiighs and against the queen 
and government. At that time, as the readers of 
our classical essayists are well aware, there Avas a 
fashion, among dissipated young men, of rioting 
about the streets of London at night — a mania 
which lasted for a time, and wdiich, shorn of some 
of its brutalities, has been revived in a more civil- 
ised and altogether better age. The “ MohaAA-ks” 
of the period were, in fact, nothing more than the 
“ Corinthians” and “ Tom-imd-Jerryists” of our 
own day. But malice is inventive, and faction 
scruples at nothing: the Tories coupled the 
drunken brawlers and rioters with Prince Eugene 
and the Duke and Duchess of Marlborongli, and 
made some unthinking people really believe that 
the end of all this Avould be the assassination of 
her pious majesty and all her cabinet at the least ; 
and ifEugene had been familiar with our vernacular, 
his car must have been vexed with some very bad 
and very indecent rhymes ; for some ballad-monger 
made songs about his mother, Olimpia Mancini, 
who Avas niece to Cardinal Mazarin, and not more 

* " I had the honour,” add* tho bii)hop, " to l)e admitted at wve* 
ral timei, to much duconrse with him : hli character is souuivenaily 
known, that I will say nothiim of him, l)ut ftom what aiipcnred to 
mysolf. Ho has a most unaffected modesty, and does scarcely hear 
tho ocknowlodgimcnts that all the world pay him : he descends to on 
euy oquality with those with whom ho converses, and seems to 
assume nothing to himself, while he reasons with otliris." 
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immaculate than the otlier princesses of her time ; 
and these ballads were sung or bawled about the 
streets of London, by night and by day, unchecked 
by those who were expressing so much wrath at 
the abuses of the press. When the brave, ac- 
complished, and modest Italian took his leave (in 
the month of March), the queen gave him a fine 
sword, with some assurances that she would be 
steady to the interests of the Grand Alliance ; but 
these insignificant things could not conceal from 
one of the most acute men of that or any other 
time, that he had comjdctely failed in his mission. 
Secretary St. .John had declared before his coming 
that the allies were leaning “ on the broken reed 
of a routed faction,” and that they could and 
should obtain nothing through Marlborough and 
the Whigs. During the prince’s stay — on the 
1 4th of Fehruar)^ — the Commons resolved that, in 
the treaty between her nmiesty and the States- 
General, for securing the Hanoverian succession 
to the crown of Great Britain, and for settling a 
barrier for the States-General against France, 
there were several articles destructive to the trade 
and interest of Great Britain, and highly disho- 
nourable to her majesty: and, secondly, that it 
ap])eared tlie Lord Viscount Townsend, who ne- 
gotiated and signed, and all those who advised the 
ratifying, the said treaty, were enemies to the 
queen and kingdom. Tliis was a ])roceeding the 
boldness of which must have been suggested by St. 
John — lor the timid and vacillating Oxford was 
scarcely capable of it. Although rather too much 
was given or jiromiscd to the Dutch, the double 
object of the treaty was consecrated in the eyes 
of a very large portion of the nation : nothing 
seemed more fitting or desirable than to strengthen 
l)y diplomacy and treaty the cause of the Pro- 
testant succession, which was sure to be opposed 
by all the force and all the arts of France ; and 
Holland, in contracting this obligation, had asked 
that Ihigland should guarantee her safety and 
integrity by procuring a chain of barrier for- 
tresses along her frontiers to secure her from 
France — that is, the Dutch had only bargained 
for what the best and wisest of English states- 
men hud considered essential to the balance 
of power and to the safety of our own coasts 
and commerce.* Yet, although the treaty had 
been solemnly ratified by her, Anne, from a 
variety of motives, among which we may sus- 
pect an intention of weakening the claims and 

* By this liiirni'r Tmaty. wlni-h iei known limn th« fumnui 
Ircnly ilmt KOKsliytlm giinu; nann* anil wsm in 1T15, Aiiiii!, 

im tha Protestant miocogsion in Hiiftland Iwlng iruarantecd by tlin 
Slutes-Upnerul. vn^aitml to oxerciso her ornii) and policy in such a 
manner as to obtain Tor tin* Uuteii llic right of garrUoning m^rtain 
lortiiied plaui’s in the Spanluh Netherlands, which, mnreovor, shonid 
M*rv« asthe Imrrior to the United Provinces against France. The 
.‘'tates-General charged themselves with the support of the said gar- 
rtHons, and with the proper maintenance of the fortifications ; Imt 
Kngland engaged to ftimish 10, (too men and twenty ships of war, in 
ease the barrier fixed hy this treaty should be attacked, and, in case 
of thifAiid proving insufficient, she fartlier engo^d to declare war 
ogainst the aggressor. As early as 1701, when the Grand Alliance 
Wiw formed under the atupices of King William, the Ilnteh had 
proposed these conditions, and had oxiduined how essential such a 
harrier was to tlieir existence ; but the treaty was not conluded by 
i'Ord Townsend until 1709. 


the means of the hated House of Hanover, was 
grateful to the Tory Commons for branding the 
barrier treaty and for reprobating so roundly 
the conduct of her displaced ministers. The 
States-General took the alarm, and remonstrated 
in forcible but courteous language. The, Com- 
mons, set on hy Oxford and St. John, drew up 
“ a representation of the state of the war.” 
In this very long paper they represented that 
the Dutch and all the allies had inirsued selfish 
measures, and had failed to contribute their pro- 
per quotas to the war, the, great weight of which 
had fallen upon England; that the Dutch had 
made great acquisitions, both oi‘ revenue and 
dominion, while the English had gained scarcely 
any territory and had sustained great losses in 
trade. The paper was ])resented to her majesty, 
who, in her answer, said she took it as a further 
instance of the dutifiil aflicction of her House of 
Commons, who might he assured of her com- 
pliance with their wishes. She forthwith in- 
structed the Earl of Strafford, now ambassador at 
the Hague, to intimate these conqilaints to the 
States-General, and to tell them, that unless they 
immetliately increased their army in Flanders her 
majesty would decrease hers. Tlie States, on 
their side, instructed their envoy extraordinary to 
represent to the court of Great IJritaiii, that they 
could not admit the mppositions on which her 
majesty’s declarations were grounded; to desire 
tliat her majesty would not diminish her troo])8 at 
the present critical conjuncture, nor insist that the 
States should so suddenly augment theirs, when 
the condition of their afl’airs made it ditHcull or 
impracticable. The envoy also presented a me- 
morial from the States, in which they insisted that 
by the letter of the grand alliance all the confede- 
rates were bound to employ all their strength hy 
sea and land against the common enemy ; tliat, as 
England was more powerful than Holluiid, so it 
ought to hear a greater share of the burthen of tlic 
war; that Holland had been exhausted by former 
wars with the French — wars that tended to the 
general security of Europe against the inordinate 
ambition of Louis XIV. — wliile England, no dis- 
interested party in the struggle, as the conquest of 
Holland would be a great step gain^ to the con- 
quest or invasion of lur own land, iiad remained 
at. peace; that England was now, and always had 
been, as much interested in the struggle as Hol- 
land, seeing that the French had set up a compe- 
titor for the British throne, andhad threatened the 
annihilation of her trade in both Indies, in the 
Mediterranean, and in the Levant ; that the States 
had, in fact, maintained upwards of a hundred 
thousand men in the Netherlands, while the Eng- 
lish troops had fallen below seventy thousand; 
and that it was owing to the queen’s not sending 
more troops in that direction, that they had been 
unable to send more than they had done to Sjiain, 
where, they acknowledged, tlieir efforts had been 
inferior to tliose of the English. When contract- 
ing parties have made up tlieir mipd to differ, 
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or when one of them is tired of the alliance, the 
best treaty that ever M'as penned may be inter- j* 
preted in different manners and explained away; 
and in a war carried on for such a length of time, 
and on so many different points at once, it must 
be always easy to misrepresent the relative efforts 
and objects of the parties engaged, and most diffi- 
cult to obtain a true view of the whole case, even 
if honestly desired. Anne replied to the memorial 
of the Statcs-General by a (jounter memorial, 
which was written by St. John with his usual 
point and clear style. It was short and insolent, 
and ended with an epigrammatic sentence, stating 
that, according to the Dutch, England could never 
give enough, nor the United. Provinces too little. 
This English memorial w'as dated on the 8th of 
May (1712). More than three months before 
this, or on the 29th of January, the congress at 
Utrecht had been opened with a devout exhorta- 
tion from the Bishop of Bristol, lord ])rivy seal, 
whom the Tories had tliought proper to employ as 
their principal diplomatist. “ We arc this day 
met together,” said the English prelate, who was an 
ungodly heretic in the eyes of most present, “ m 
the name of God, to lay the foundation of a general 
peace between the high allies, and the French 
king your master: we bring sincere intentions, 
and also positive orders from our jirincipals, to 
concur in everything on their parts which may 
tend to the furtherance and happy conclusion of so 
beneficial and Christian-like a work.” He added 
that he was in hopes the other negotiators would 
be of the same iniiid, and that their instnictions 
were so full as to enable them to explain them- 
selves “ clearly, roundly,” and “ without loss of 
time.” But if the bishop really entertained these 
hopes, he soon saw that they] were deceptive ; the 
conferences became embarrassed by all sorts of 
conflicting pretensions; and nothing was so ap- 
])areut in them as the returning confidence and 
assurance of the two French diplomatists, the Mar- 
shal d’lluxelles and the Abbe Poliguac. The 
abbe took occasion to show* that matters were now 
different from what they had been at the confer- 
ences at Gertruydenberg, where he and his col- 
league had been humiliated, if not insulted, by the 
Dutch depuijms Buys and Vanderdussen ; and 
when the Dutch ministers resumed their former 
tone the abb^ told them disdainfully that circum- 
stances were changed, and that they ought to 
change their language accordingly — that, if they 
persisted in their obstinacy, the rest of the diplo- 
matists there assembled would treat without them, 
and about them, and that, too, in their own city of 
Utrecht. This abbe, who distinguished himself 
much more than the marshal, declared that the 
propositions made at Gertruydenberg were not to 
Ise considered, but that the propositions signed by 
M<5nagcr at London were to be the basis of the 
treaty. In a prefect of peace delivered on the 
11th of February, Louis agreed to recognise the 
title of the Queen of Great Britain, and the succes- 
sion of the crown in the House of Hgpoyer j to i 


demolish Dunkirk, upon condition of receiving 
aiv equivalent; to cede the island of St. Chris- 
topher, Hudson’s Bay, and all Newfoimdland, ex- 
cept the town of Placentia, to England ; and to 
strengthen the present Dutch barrier with the 
fortified towns of Fumes, Yiues, Menin, and Fort 
Kenoq. But at the same time Louis demanded for 
himself, as a proper barrier for France, that Aire, 
St. Venant, Bethunc, and Douay, with their de- 
pendencies, should be delivered up ; that his fron- 
tier on the side of the empire and of Italy should 
be the same as it w'as before the war ; and he further 
required that the Spanish Low Countries should 
be given to tlu; Elector of Bavaria ; and that 
Lille and Tournay should be considered as the 
proper equivalent for Dunkirk. As for the 
Spanish succession, Louis only engaged that his 
grandson Philip should rclimiuish all pretensions 
to Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, in favour of the 
emperor. The ministers of the Emperor, of Hol- 
land, and of the other confederates that still clung 
to*the great principle that a Bourbon should not 
reign in Spain, offered a counter project, requiring 
the restitution of the Si)anish crown to the House 
of Austria ; and, notwithstanding that Anne had 
renounced this pretension in the sejjarate articles 
signed with Meiiager, her plenipotentiaries made 
a show of agreeing witli the allies. A s])e(ufic 
answer was demanded in imtin(f, but the French 
abbe and marshal hesitated, and at last refused, 
proposirjg to enter into a verbal conference on the 
subject. The demand was made by the mi- 
nisters of tlic allies on the 5th of March, and 
on the l.’ith of April, when nearly six weeks 
had been wasted in pour-parlcr»y the Bishop 
of Bristol informed his employers that he did not 
find the French “ much convinced of the necessity 
of dispatch that they took delays, and hints 
about breaking off the conferences, “ with a great 
air of indifference, well knowing their husincsi 
wa'i not to he done at Utrecht^ bvt by a nerjofi- 
ation carried on directly htlicccn Lmalon and 
Fvrsailles.^’^ 

In the mean time Marshal Villars, drawn up 
behind his formidable lines, which he had 
strengthened since Marlborough broke through 
them the preceding campaign, covered Arras and 
Cambray, disciplined his numerous recruits, and 
gathered reinforcements and materials of war from 
nearly every part of France. 7’he truce which 
usually precedes or accompanies negotiations foi- 
])cacc was not bargained for on the present occa-, 
sion ; and the French had never been more active 
in their warlike preparations than they were now, 
while the congress w^as sitting at Utrecht. They 
w'cre, in fact, in a position, where defeat seemed 
almost impossible, and they were favoured by cir- 
cumstances that seensed to give an assurance of 
victory. The English army were discontented 
and discouraged by the removal of the geheral 
who had led them so offen to conquest and triumph, 

Mmoireg do Torcy. — Prior'o Negotiations. — Du Clos.— 
Voltaire. 
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and never to defeat ; and the Duke of Ormond, 
to whom Anne and the Tories had {i:iv’en Marl- 
horough^s military appointments, was distinguished 
more as a decided Jacobite* than as a good soldier. 
Moreover, the Dutch having no confidence either 
in the sincerity of the C|uepn or in the ability of 
her new. general, refused to entrust their troops to 
Ormond, and appointed Prince Eugene to com- 
mand them. There were thus two commanders- 
in-chief, and Eugene despised Ormond as much 
as he had revered Marlborough in the field. The 
States-General, however, not knowing but that 
they might be attacked by Villars, hastened to act 
on the offensive, and King AVilliam’s old friend, 
the Dutch Earl of Albemarle, opened the cam- 
paign in the month of April, by burning and de- 
stroying some French magazines near Arras. In 
the month of May, Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Ormond assembled the allied army near Douay; 
and ui)on a review it Avas found to amount to u])- 
Avards of 120,000 fighting men. Eugene proposed 
that with this imposing force they should imme- 
diately attack Villars in his lines, or invest Que.s- 
noy, if the lines were found too strong. Ormond 
gave his consent. On his arrival at the Hague, 
that nobleman had declared to the States-General 
that his mistress intended a cordial co-operation 
Avith her allies, and es})ecially Avith the Dutch ;t 
and from his own letters it should appear that he 
Avas duped, and that he really believed he was to 
fight. But in a few days, Avhen he Avas preparing 
to move Avith klugene, Ormond received secret and 
positive orders from Secretary St. John to avoid 
engaging in any siege or hazarding any battle. 
The secretary further told him, that he must dis- 
guise and conceal the receipt of this order, which 
had been communicated to the court of France ; 
and that if Marshal Villars should take any pri- 
vate notice of it Ormond was to answer him ac- 
cordingly. And shortly after, Ormond received a 
very polite note from Villars, felicitating himself 
on their being no longer enemies. Ormond, 
though a Jacobite, a bad ])atriot, and a man of in- 
trigue, was not Avithout sentiments of honour, and 
he felt deeply the embarrassment of his situation. 
He represented to St. John the extreme difficulty 
of disguising the true reason of his conduct, hav- 
ing nothing to offer as an excuse for not marching 
upon the French with Prince Eugene : and, a little 
later (on the 8th of June), when he w’jis harassed 
by the allies, who insisted upon knowing why he 
was ruining the hopes of the campaign by refus- 
ing to move, he again addressed the insidious 

* " At Uiis time th«! Pretender was t'lktm ill of tlic smiill-iiox : lic> 
ri'i-ovcicd of tliora ; Imt his sistor, who was taken with tin- samp dw- 
piisp, died of it. She wao, l)y all that kn«w her, admired iis n roo»t 
fxtnioniinury person in ail re8i)pcu; insomucli that a very great i-ha 
rin ttw WHS spread of her by thosn wlio tnlkml imt iiidifferpiitly of th. 
I’l'Ptcndar himself; thus lie lost a ({rent atrrattth which sho proeim*d 
to him, from all who saw or conversed with \wi,”--Bnr»et. 

+ Hilt shortly before Ormond went to the Low Oountriw, Mr. 
fiioma# Hurley, a near relation of the lord-treasurer, arriveil at 
1 Irocht nccompaiiied by the Abhe Gaultier ; and tlieto two setrvot 
iiii'pnts told the English plenipotentiaries that the En;;lisli ^nverument 
Iji as determined to be at peoee, and not to take part in the campaijin. 
riiey also communicated the seheme of a treaty, wliicb was kept 
I'.'nefiilly concealed from the Dutch. 
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secretar)*, stating “ the extreme uneasiness of his 
situation ” — that many of the allies “scrupled not 
openly to say, they were betrayed.** Yet in the 
end of this dispatch Ormond professed his willing- 
ness to submit in -all things to her majesty’s Avill 
and pleasure ; and, as he submittetEto continue to 
play a delusive and treacherous part, his honour, 
after all, could not haveJiecn very delicate. Before 
this letter was written the States-General had re- 
monstrated with the lord-treasurer or prime mi- 
nister Oxford, who had amused their ambassador 
with a floAV of fair Avords, “ as his manner was.” But 
on the Itli of June the Whigs took U]) the subjecl 
in the House of Lords, having been incited by 
letters from Prince Eugene ; and Lord Halifax 
moved an address to the throne, requesting a 
copy of the secret orders transmitted to Ormond, 
and beseeching that that eomnmnder miglit lie 
f>rdered to aiit in concert Avith the allies. The 
lord-treasurer dcelared that the orders asked for 
were not proper to be divulged ; but be assured 
the House he could be positive in saying the duke 
Avould not decline joining the allies in a sicye. 
The Duke of Marlborough here rose luid said that 
a siege of necessity implied the eventual risk of a 
battle, in case an attempt Avere made by the enemy 
to raise it.* T<j this military reasoning the very 
unwarlike, lord-treasurer said not a AA'ord ; hut 
thought it necessary to reply to accusations, now 
publicly made on all sides, that the queen intnided 
to make a separate peace, and leave her allies in 
the lurch ; and he solemnly declared that notliing 
of tliat nature was ever intended ; that sncli a peace 
would be “ so base, so knavish, and so villanous a 
thing, tliat every one who served the <piecn knew 
they must answer it AA ith their heads to the nation.” 
Upon Halifax’s motion being ])ut, it was negatived 
by a majority of 68 to 40. 'I’lic defeated Wliigs 
thereupon drew up a protest, which Avas signed by 
' 25 of them, and Avhieh deelared the order sent to the. 
Duke of Ormond to be. derogatory to her majesty’s 
honour, to public faith, and to that justice wliicli 
Avas due to the allies. Tliis protest was printed and 
sent to the continent, translated into Frencli tmcl 
otlier languages. Oxford, St. John, and the. rest of 
the cabinet, were highly incensed and offered a 
high reward; but they could never discover Avho 
had given the jiaper to the printers, or Avho had 
printed and iniblishcd it. In the House of Com- 
mons the Wliigs Avere equally indignant at Or- 
mond’s proceedings, and equallynnsnccessfiil. Mr. 
Pultene.y proposeil a vote of censure upon miidsters 
for the orders they had sent to the duke ; hut he 

* Voltain* nays that, w heu hn y/as in England, Biich was tlic \ iu- 
U-nee of iiaOy that in* huaril people call Marliiorough a coward, ami 
I'opc a liloclihoad. In the course of the present debate, I,ord I’aiilct, 
a nicnilHT of the Tory cnliinrt, hinted that Marllwrough never ex- 
posed himself in linttle, wliilc he exposed his ofHcers in order to la>- 
ni-fit liy tlicir deaths. " No one,” said Faulet, “can doubt the couni^c 
of the Duke of Ormond: he is not like a certain general who led 
triMiiis to the slaughter, and got ofHcers knocked on the head, in 
onier to lill his pockets by tlie sale of their commissions.” For tliis 
gross attack. Marlborough sent Paulet a challenge : and Paiilet, who 
could talk of a courage that he did not possess himself, let his wife 
know that ho was going to light a duel. The eonscqiieiice was. 
Lord Dartmouth plaeed two sentries at his door, and told Ids lord- 
ship lie was under arrest; and tlie queen laid her orders upon Marl- 
borough not to fight--aud so the affair ended. 

2 M 
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was defeated by a majority of 203 to 73. During 
the debate, -St. John behaved with exceeding arro- 
gance ; telling some of the Whigs that men had been 
sent to the Tower for saying less against tlie sove- 
reign than they hod said, but that some members 
who were ambitious of that honour should be dis- 
appointed of it. A letter sent over by the States- 
General, and represented as being calculated chiefly 
to raise the passions of the mob and give them ill 
impressions of her majesty and the treaty she w’as 
carrying on, was printed and dispersed throughout 
England, and was the cause of fresh ministerial 
execrations of the press. The letter itself contained 
statements of facts difficult to answer or to excuse. 
The Dutch reminded her majesty of the assurances 
she had given them, that her army should act with 
its usual vigour, tmd that if she broke her engage- 
ments there could be for the future no faith put in 
any alliances or treaties. While Mr. Thomas 
Harley mid the Abbe Gaultier intrigued and cor- 
responded with the French ministers and their 
agents in Holland, Secretary St. John kept up a 
close correspondence, begiin several months before, 
witli the Marquis de Turcy. In St. John’s earlier 
letters he bilks about a Tcnunciation by Phili]) of 
the French crown ; but de 'Porcy shows him that 
any such renunciation would be null and invalid 
according to the laws of France ; that there, when 
the king died, the next of the blood royal succeeded 
him on the throne, which he did not hold of the 
former king, nor of the ])Coplc, nor of his own will, 
but by the right of blood as sovereign lord of the 
kingdom; that these laws could be abolished by 
God alone, and could not be overruled by any re- 
nunciation, abdication, or edict whatsoever; and 
that, though Philip, as King of S])uin, should, for 
the sake of peace, give uj> his right to France, his 
cession would be invalid, and he would still be 
King of France, if no nearer heir stood before him, 
by the law of nature or the law of (ioil. In reply 
to this the English secretary had stated — “ It mat- 
ters not mu(di to us, what opinion is entertained in 
Frfmce as to the right of succession, so long as we 
in Eritain believe that any one may give uj) his 
own right, and that the sureties of that cession may 
nuiintain the validity of it by force of arms. In 
short it is her majesty’s resolution to have it dtnie.” 
The necessity, indeed, seemed irajierative. By 
succeeding to tlie empire and the hereditary domi- 
nions of Austria, Charles had arrayed against his 
Spanish claims a host of politicians, who had for- 
merly preferred him to Phili]) ; but death had been 
still busier in the house of Bourbon than in the 
house of llapsburg : the Dau])hin, Louis XIV.’s 
son, had gone to the grave the preceding year, the 
Dauphin’s son, the Duke of Burgundy, had followed 
in the spring of the present year, and Burgundy 
again had been followed by his eldest son, a child 
of six years ; so that there now remained nothing 
but a sickly child, two years old,* between Philip 
King of Spain and the throne of France. Hence 

• TliU grent-grandBon of Louis XIV. afterwards l.ouis XV, of 

France. >• 
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the Union of the two crowns — the Hydra of EuTi)j)e 
— seemed almost certain, and, if not prevented, a 
ten years’ war had been useless. If it was danger- 
ous to see the Spimish crown re-united with Austria 
as it had been in the time of Charles V., it was still 
more dangerous to the independence of Europe to 
sec it joined with France, the neighbour country — 
the country in itself so square and compact, and so 
p)wcrful as to have been able, even by itself, to 
face die whole might of the Emperor Charles V. ! 
Thiswas the reasoning of every statesman in Europe, 
not a Frenchman. In England old national jire- 
judices and jealousies were thrown into the same 
scale, and Anne’s ministers were compelled to insist 
upon the renunciation, though they seem to have 
cared little, about the fact, that it was and would be 
considered of no ell'ect by the French, and lliat, if 
the infant nephew of Philip should die — and there 
was every prospect of that — Philip would step into 
his place. Louis XIV. was so aged that it was 
scarcely safe to count ujion his life for three months. 
St. John therefore pressed de Torcy, and the French 
court finally complied. On the 18th of May de 
Torcy assurwl the English secretary that the king, 
his master, had sent King Philip positive orders 
either to renomice his riglit to the kingdom of 
France, or to give u]) the kingdom of Sjiain. At 
this ])oint the Bishop of Bristol had intimated to 
the Dutcli that, unless they coincided with his mis- 
tress, her majesty would consider herself disengaged 
from any treaty or alliance ■withthem ; and nothing 
wius done to soften this declaration, c.xcept talking 
about the concession of some I’ortified places, in 
which the Dutch bad their own garrisons. 

On the 5tb of June Anne went down to tlie 
House of Ijords; and in a long speech announceil 
to both Houses the terms upon which an honour- 
able and jirofitable })cacc might be made with 
France. These terms or conditions were, that. 
IjouisXlV. should remove the. Pretender out ol' 
his donjinions, acknowledge the Protestant succes- 
sion, &c, ; that the crowns of France and Spain 
should never be united on one bead ; that King 
Philip should renounce the succession of France if 
it should- devolve on him, and put tlie next heir to 
himself in that succession ; that the respective 
kings of France and Spain should make solemn 
renunciations for themselves and their heirs for 
ever ; that England should have Newfound- 
land, Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, Gibraltar, Port 
Mahon, &c., and also the Assiento, or the riglit 
of furnishing Sjianish America with slaves from 
Africa; that Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Milan, 
shoidd be separated from Spain ; that the allies 
should be satisfied in a reasonable manner, and 
that proper barriers should be established for 
the Dutch, the emperor, and the Duke of Savoy. 
The House of Commons hailed the speech with 
rapture, and, having voted an address of confi- 
dence and thanks, they wept up in a body to pre- 
sent it. But in the House of Lords the address 
encountered violent opposition. Lord Wharton 
proposed a clause directed against a separate 
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peace, and the Duke of Mar]b()rouj,di supjjurted 
his lordship, declaring that tlie late ])rocecd- 
ings of ministers had sullied the glories of the 
cpiccn’s reign, and converted her victories and 
triumphs into jhame and disgrace. Ijord Straf- 
ford, who haa returned from Utrecht to defend 
the still unfinished negotiations in which he had 
been himself engaged, charged Marlborough 
with labouring to prevent this blessed peace by 
corresponding with her majesty’s allies, and pro- 
mising them the sui)port of his party. Lord 
Cowper retaliated upon the illiterate Strafford. 
“ The nobhi lord,” said the accomjdished cx- 
chancellor, “ has been so long abroad, that he has 
forgotten, not only the language, but the constitu- 
tion of his country. According to our laws, it 
could never be suggested as a crime in the meanest 
subject, mucb less in any member of this au.^ist 
aaseiubly, to hold correspondence with our allies : 
but it would be a hard matter to justify, and re- 
concile ('ither with our laws or the laws of honour 
and justice'., the comhict of some juTsons in treating 
clandestinely with the coinnum enemy without the 
])articipation ol our allies.” Wharton’s clause, 
however, was rejected by a majority of 81 to 36. 
On this defeat the AVhig lonls entered a strong 
l)rot.est. And thereupon tlic. Tories moved that the 
])roteat, as too violent and indecorous, should be 
ex])unged ; and they carried their vote by 90 to 
64. I’lie ])rote8t, signed by nineteen lay lords and 
four bishops, was striuik out of the journals ax’cord- 
ingly j but the j)res3 again lent its efficient aid to 
the weaker party,— the protest was printed and 
widely circulated. The ministers were again in a 
fume; but, as they could not discover thti printers 
and publishers, they left off thinking about the 
(ffi'ccts the paper Woulfl have on the public mind, 
and ]»rocceded bohlly with their treaty, having 
secured, before signing and sealing, the parlia- 
mcnUiry protection of a vote of confidence and 
thanks* Yet the Whig iwotest, and still more the 
queen’s speech, had the effect of sinking the fund.s, 
which had begun to rise at the near ])rospect of 
peace, but which fell again immediately that the 
conditions were known. The court, however, got 
up a new set <»f addresses, full of flattery and con- 
gratulation. “ Some of thesis addresses,” says 
Burnet, “ mentioned the Protestant succession and 
the House of Hanover with zeal ; others did it 
more coldly; and some made no mention at all of 
it : and it was universally believed that no addresses 
w'ere so acceptable to tlu; ministers as those of the 
last sort.” 

In the course of this session, the Tories in the 
House of Commons retaliated upon a Whig bishop 
something of the trial and treatment of Dr. Sache- 
verell. Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph, in a preface 
to a small volume of sermons, cast some reflections 
upoy her majesty’s change of ministers and upoii 
the proceedings of ihei'\)rc8ent cabinet. The Com- 
mons, by a large majority, voted — 1. That the said 
preface was malicious and factious, highly reflect- 
ing upon the present administration, and tending 


to create discord and sedition ; 2, That the said 
])rctacc should be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman in the Palace Yard, Westminster, 
and that the sherifl's of London and Middlesex 
should assist the serjeant-at-arms in the execution 
of this sentence. The bishop’s preface was burnt 
accordingly. On the 2l8t of June the ])arliament 
adjounied to the 8tli of July, after hearing a speech 
from the throne, in which it was oj)enly implied 
that the queen considered her scheme of ])eacetobe 
fully ap])roved by both Houses, though neither of 
them had, in fact, gone ftirther than an indefinite 
vote of confidence. The Earl of Straflbrd was 
again sent over to ind\ice the States-CJeneral to ac- 
ce])t the ofl'ers the French were making, and to 
consent to a cessation oi' arms. From this moment 
the Dutch, seeing that nothing ctuild be done in 
conjunction with the English, and that Anne was 
ready lo sacrifice their interests, began to think and 
to act for themselves, and commenced, or rather 
rencAved, underhand negotiations with the court of 
Versailles. Secretsiry St. John soon discovered 
these man tnuvres, which encouraged hinr to declare 
thatste])s must be hastened, and that the conditions 
of peace and war were no longer the matter in ques- 
tion, but, whftther her majesty should have the 
inanayement of the nefjotiations, or the Dutch. 
The situation of the Dulic of Ormond was far more 
embarrassing than ever. His cmployiTs had been 
obliged to declare in ])arliament, that the English 
army might Jissist at a siege, and afterwards to send 
orders to Ormond to co-operate with Prince. Eugt;nr, 
Avho, by the 8th of June, had invested Quesnoy. 
It appears that Ormond at first only sent, and that 
very reluctantly, sixtetm battalions of foreign mer- 
cenaries, that were in the joint pay f)f England and 
Holland ; but he I’orthwith a.s.suincd an attitufle jis 
if he would cover the siege with the whole English 
army, while Eugene ])rosecutcd it with the Dutch 
and the im]>erinl troops. Marshal Villars, Avho 
had written to Ormond ns a friend, and who had 
received assurances from his court that the English 
were no longer to be considered as enemies, was 
mortified and irritated, and, being a ])lain-8peaking 
man, he cxpresstvl lo Ormond in very uncourtly 
terms his sense of this perfidy, or the ])erfidy of his 
sovereign and her ministers. At the same time 
Prince I'lugene, Avho Avnntcd more active assistance., 
and Avho apprcliendcd that the English troops would 
s(»on ceas(! (wen t«» cover his siege, complained and 
remonstrated Avith Ormond, Avho knew not what to 
say in defence or exenise, except that, Avith regard 
to his omi conduct, he kncAv no other difference 
betAveen Avhat was shameful and what honourable 
than obedience to the orders of his queen. But 
Secretary St.John soon relieved Ormond from part 
of his difficulties, by letting him know that he must 
demand from Villars the town and port of Dun- 
kirk as the previous condition of a cessation of 
luislilitics or an un(pialified truce on the side of the 
English. Dunkirk, it was said, was only to be 
held by the {juecn of England as a pledge that 
France should'perl'orm all that she had promised < 
2 M 2 
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in the still incomplete negotiations at Utrecht; and 
Villars and the other French officers were in- 
structed to put the English troops in possession. 
Then Ormond personally communicated to Prince 
Eugene and the Dutch field deputies that he could 
no longer cover tlie siege of Quesnoy or do any- 
thing whatever against the armies of Ijouis XIV. 
Eugene was indignant, and his choler was fiirther 
increased by Ormond’s endeavouring to carry off 
■with him not merely the English troops, but also 
the foreign mercenaries, Avho had been in the pay 
of England, but who were ready to take pay from 
any one of the allied poAvers, war being their trade, 
and their hatred to the French, provoked by past 
injuries, an enduring passion. Ormond treated 
clandestinely Avitli tlic commanders of these troops, 
Avho were for the most jjart Germans, and who, 
though they had acccjited English pay, had en- 
gaged in the war at the instance of die emperor 
and for the objects laid down in the Grand Alli- 
ance. It seemed to these men the height of dis- 
honour to desert the old cause, and they one and 
fdl refiised to march off Avith the English troops, 
or to abandon Prince Eugene, Avho, by himself, 
Avould be too Aveak to cope witli Villars. Even as 
matters went, Eugene, as avc shall see, suffered 
severely; but if these troo])s had left him, it is 
difficult to calculate what would have been the ex- 
tent of his reverses. Secretary St.John, Avriting 
to Ormond, stormed like a madman at the obsti- 
nate Germans. “ Wc arc much at a loss,” said 
he, “ to imagine Avhat the princes can mean or 
])roposc to themselves, to whom these troops be- 
long. A beggarly German general commands the 
troops wliich have been so many years paid by her 
majesty, and M'liicJi are actually so at this time, to 
desert from the queen, and to leave her subject 
forces, for aught they know, exposed to be attacked 
by the enemy.” But hhigenc, on the other side, 
represented that the sudden withdraAving of the 
English troops left him open to the attack of the 
French ; and other persons, less closely concerned, 
applauded the conduct of the foreign mercenju-ies. 
“ Up to this time these mercenaries had punctually 
obeyed orders ; but iioav, when they were required 
to sejjaratc from the allied army, the men made 
ansAver to their oAvn officers, that they would obey 
the Duke of Ormond in CA'crytiiing else but in this 
single point, in Avhich the common safety and their 
oAvn honour Avere !n the utmost danger ; — that in 
this particular ])oint they could not be prevailed 
Avith, by any promises or threatenings, to follow him, 
without the commands of their respective sove- 
reigns ; and they Avould rather perish than desert 
their allies.’”'^ Nearly all of the little princes of 
Germany, Avho had fiiniished these auxiliaries, ap- 
proved of the conduct of their soldiers, calling G^ 
and man to witness that they had not hired out 
their troops for the sake of the pay only, but also 
out of regard to the common safety of Europe and 
in observance of the duty they owed to the Ger-. 
man empire. Hereupon Ormond declared that 
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these poor Germans should never get the arrears 
of ])ay due to them; and he proclaimed in his 
camp a tnice for tAvo months, according to her 
majesty’s commands, as signified to him by Secre- 
tary St. John, who Avas by this tiiac raised to the 
peerage by the titles of Baron St. John and Vis- 
count Bolingbrokc. But Ormond was pledged to 
make the auxiliaries in British pay observe this 
truce as well as the native troops of Great Britain ; 
and, as tliese Germans w’ould not obey him, Villars 
objected to the giving up of Dunkirk ; and an 
English detachment, which had been sent thither, 
found the gates of Dunkirk shut in their faces. 
Hcreii])on, the British troo^is cursed the Duke of 
Ormond “ as a stupid tool, and a general of straAv.” 
The officers, it is said, and all the veterans, w'cre 
overwhelmed with shame and vexation ; and w'hen- 
ever they recollected Marlborough and the late 
glorious times, tears gushed to their eyes. But the 
allied army being now divided into two parts, and 
the pontons, baggage-Avaggons, and military stores 
shared between them, Ormond, seeing no prospect 
of drawing «)ff the auxiliaries, packed up his bag- 
gage and decamped on the 17th of July. “ This,” 
says Cunningham, “ was the inausjjicious day 
which caused so much sorrow’ and disgust to the 
allies, and hrandcnl the British name Avith infamy 
and disgrace.” Nor, in the course of the hundred 
and tw«nty-cight years which have rolled away 
since that inglorious day, has all the argument 
urged m its defence done aught to prove that the 
transaction Avas not base, treacherous, and detestable. 
Ijouis had sent orders that, notAvithstanding the con- 
duet of the German au.\iliaries, Dunkirk should be 
given up, and Sir John Leake had already arrived 
off that port with an English fleet. As Ormond 
advanced in that direction hcAvas refused admittance 
into Douay and other towns occuincd by Dutch 
garrisons, and Villars thought fit to give him 
notice that, in case he should find himself under 
any difficulties, he Avould be welcome io a retreat 
in France. Ormond halted at Ghent loaded with 
vexation and disgrace; while Admiral Leake 
landed a detachment commanded by that great 
soldier, Brigadier Hill, and took formal possession 
of Dunkirlc and all its forts, the French garrison 
marching out to a man. Ormond lay some time 
at Ghent; but he detached six battalions to rein- 
force Brigadier Hill in Dunkirk, whither he also 
sent a portion of his artillery and ammunition, 
lie soon followed himself with the main body 
of the English army, which (at the end of Octo- 
ber) embarked and returned to England. Or- 
mond was received in a kind of triumph by 
the Tory ministers, who pretended to consider 
that he had acted more gloriously in shuf- 
fling out of the Avar than Marlborough had ever 
done in conducting it.* Quesnoy had fallen 

* Ormoiit], who will soon ro-apppar on tho is thus destrilird > 
(in 1706) by Macky:— “ He is certainly one of the most RcncrotM, 
princely, bruve men that ever was. Imt iptod-natured to n fault ; loves 
glory, ond nonscqnently is crowded with flatterers : never knew how 
to refuse anyliody, which was the reason why he obtained so little 
n-om Kin); William, askinR for m'crybody. He hath all the qualities 
of a great man, except that one of a statesman, hating buriness; 
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before he declared himself, and from that cajiturc 
Eugene, with the imperialists, the Dutch, and the 
German auxiliaries, marched to lay siege to Lan- 
drecy. The Bishop of Bristol and Ijord Strafford 
strenuously rc^mended to the allies the example 
of the queen oftngland, and a general truce ; hut 
Eugene thought he might yet cope |with Villars, 
and the Dutch joined him in rejecting this advice 
and in reprobating the withdrawing the forces of 
England. For a time fortune seemed to smile on 
the brave jjrincc, who made incursions by detach- 
ments far into the interior of France, and threw 
the gloomy court of Versailles into fresh agonies of 
alarm. But Eugene was not strong enough to 
cover pro])erly his far-extending lines, and die 
want of the steady veteran British infantry, who 
stood then, as they have so often done since, better 
under iire. than any other troops in the world, was 
soon grievously felt. On the 24th of July Marshal 
Villars crossed the Scheldt with great secrecy 
and disjjatch, and with a far superior force fell 
upon Albemarle, who was ])osted with a divi- 
sion of the allied array at Denain. Eugene, who 
was attending to the siege of Landrecy, and wdio 
was as rapid as Villars, came in sight, but he wtis 
detained by the breaking down of a bridge, and 
Albemarle was defeated and taken prisoner almost 
under his eye. The French then pushed along 
the scarj) to Marchiennes, where the allies had 
made a central depdtof arms, ammunition, and ])ro- 
visions, but where the people favoured the French, 
and furnished them with intelligence. Indeed, 
in all this part of the country the stoi)[)age of the 
secret service money, which Marlborough had been 
accustomed to distribute, had a prodigious effect 
upon the jaditical disposition of the inhabitants, 
who, instead of giving intelligence to the allies, 
now carried all that they considered valuable or 
marketable to the French. Marchiennes was 
taken and ])lundcrcd by Villars with sur|)rising 
facility, considering that the place was garrisoned 
by 4000 men. When the new's of this disaster 
reached the Hague, the States-General w'erc as 
much alarmed and perplexed as had recently been 
the French court at Versailles, and they recom- 
mended the immediate raising of the siege of Lan- 
drecy. Eugene accordingly raised that siege ; hut, 
even with his army disengaged, he could not pre- 
vent Villars from investing Douay. The garrison 
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there scarcely behaved better than the troops in 
Marchiennes had done; and they surrendered 
after a short siege. Quesnoy, which Eugene hatl 
so recently taken, matle a better resistance, but it 
too fell before Villars. The States-General checked 
Eugene, who would have risked a battle to save 
these places, representing to him that, in their pre- 
sent circumstances, it would be unwise and unsafe 
to risk their army. “ In this scandalous disjunc- 
tion of the confederates, not only the cities and 
provinces' taken in the war, but even the fidelity 
and constancy, and other virtues of the allies, which 
had shone forth in such splendour in the midst of 
arms, were now all lost; while the courage of the 
French, which was before so low, began now to 
revive at Utrecht, where they behaved with such 
insolence, that cve.n tlieir lackeys were not afraid to 
insult the Count Van Richtcren, one of the ])leni- 
potentiaries, and were jirotected in their insolence 
by the French king.”* Indeed, by this time the 
grajid momrque was singing Te Dcums in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, and happy in tlie con- 
viction that, without the English, the allies could 
never prevail against him. He challenged the. 
recent successes obtained by Villars as visible 
marks of the protection of God, who, he said, knew 
the rectitude of his intentions and his sincere de- 
sire of peace. It was natural that an old man of 
seventy-four should wish for jicace, and it was just 
and proper to grant it him : the question is only 
about the terms granted and the maimer in which 
the business was managed. Upon the return of 
the army of the Duke of Ormond, the troojis wore 
mostly disbanded, and a general disarming was 
begim in England. At the same time Secretary 
Bolingbroke, who had told de Torcy that liis 
queen “had taken steps beyond ordinary rukvs,” 
was sent over us ambassador to Paris to faci- 
litate the conidusion of the jieacc begun to be 
negotiati^l at Utrecht, which he went prepared 
to do, by jilaying into the hands of France and 
the Pretender. He was accompanied by Prior, 
the poet. Shortly after his arrival a cessation 
of hostilities was agreed to for Italy; together 
with a safe ])assage for all the Austrians from 
Sjiain hack to Italy. It was also agreed that the 
Pretender should retire to Lorraine, and that secu- 
rity for his person during his residence in that 
country sliould be demanded from the Duke of 
Lorraine and the emperor. Dfc Torcy presented 
the draft of Philip’s act of renunciation, which 
Bolingbroke knew to be worth nothing, and which 
he sent to the lord treasurer, Bolingbroke fiirther 
agreed to a truce with France by land and sea for 
four months longer, and invited the allies to join 
in it. He then returned to England elate with the 
flattering distinctions he had received at Pari.s, the 
atmosphere of which place seemed native to him ; 
fur, in head and heart, in his good qualities, as 
well as in his evil ones, in his style and in his 
thoughts, Bolingbroke was more French tlian Eng- 
liiih. He left Matthew Prior behind liim to finish 

* • Cunningham. 
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the negotiations. On the 10th of Sc])lcmber the 
Secretary wrote from London to tell the poet that 
it had been determined to send Lord Lexington 
to Madrid to compliment Philip, King of Spain, 
as such, and to be a witness of the several renun- 
ciations, and other acts requisite to complete the 
execution of the article agreed upon as necessary 
to prevent the imi(^n of the two monarchies of 
]^>jmce and Spain; after which he (Lexington) 
was to proceed to settle such matters of eommerce 
and other affairs as were for the mutual interest of 
Spain and England. “ For God’s sake, dear 
Mat,” adds Bolingbrokc, “for God’s sake hide the 
nakedness of thy country, and give the best turn 
thy fertile brain will ftirnish thee with to the blun- 
ders of thy countrymen, who are not much better 
politicians than the French arc poets ! ” The secre- 
tary recommended “ management,” and “ appear- 
ance.” “ The queen,” he said, “ can never do 
aTiything which shall look like a restraint on her 
allies from demanding what they judge necessary : 
but, as long as they act tlie ]iart which they now' do, 
she can very justly be passive and neuter as to 
their interests ; and, if her peace be made before 
their’s, which she will not delay fur them, she can 
with the same justice leave them to make their own 
bargain.” It was, therefore, high time for tlie 
Dutch to think lor themselves : and early in Octo- 
ber they most reluctantly yielded many of their 
pretensions, and deedared “ tliat, for the good of 
peace, the States were willing to yield Lille to 
France, and to recede from their claims to have 
Douay, Valenciennes, and Maubcuge, jirovided 
Conde and Tournay were included in tlieir barrier, 
tlie tariffs or commercial duties with France restored 
to W'hat they were in 10()4, and the islsuid of Sicily 
yielded* to the em])eror, and the city of Strasburg to 
the empire,” But now the demands of the French 
rose as those of the Dutch declined, and they ad- 
vanced claim upon claim till even Bolingbrokc was 
obliged to exclaim, “ By heaven, tlicy treat like 
jiedlars, or, which is worse, like attorneys.”* But 
this mode of dealing was the inevitable conse(]uencc 
of the unwise and ungenerous measures which had 
been adopted by the English cabinet — the signing 
the se])arate truce, the withdrawing our army from 
Manders, and the whole tone of our diidoinacy — 
mtmures in which Bolingbrokc himself had unde- 
niably been a cons])icuous counsellor and chief 
actor. If he went into these measures with a clear 
intellect, and with the conviction that they must 
neutralise or ])ro8trate the Grand Alliance and 
raise the ])owcr of France, he must have done so 
because he preferred his interests or private am- 
bition to the good of his country, and was re- 
solved to retain place at all costs ; if he favoured 
them, as is more than suspected, as a means likely 
to contribute to placing the Pretender on the Bri- 
tish throne, he acted equally unpatriotically. If he 
did not foresee the consetpiences of those measures 
when they were adopted, ^e had no right to com- 
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plain of the effects when they happened. We 
cannot help thinking that the brilliant qualiti(!.s of 
fliis intriguing jtolitician, his masterly pen, bis 
ready and seai'ching wit, aided by many amiable 
and engaging traits of personal ch^cter, have loo 
much blinded the world to his poluical profligacy, 
and even occasioned far too high an estimate of his 
political knowledge and address. A few' more such 
brilliant men as Bolingbrokc would have given us 
something like a French despotism in govcrnmciil, 
t(»getherwith a French code of morals. 

In the mean while Lord Lexington had pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, w'here, on the .5tii of Novem- 
ber, and in presence of the council of stale and 
of the chief nobility, King Philip signed his renun- 
ciation of the French succession, and swore upon 
the. Holy Evangelists to observe it in all time, and 
under all temptations. Ever since the fatal blows 
inflicted upon the free old S])anish constitution by 
Charles V. and Philip II., the cortes of Spain had 
been little more than a piece of stage ])ageautry — 
schlom employed, because, weak and (les])icable jus 
it had bceome, it served to revive recollections 
inimical U) despotism. When the miserable 
Charles IT. was dis])osing of his vjist dominions by 
will and testjimeut, it. had been ])roposcd tluit the 
representatives of the nation should be s\immoned 
to deliberate upon the momentous subject; but 
timid and corrujjt ministers effectually opposed that 
prjjjeel. Now, hoAvever, the Spanish cortes were 
summoned to meet nt Madrid, to confirjn and ap- 
prove Philijj’s renunciation of the French crown. 
In a well penned speech Philip told them that the 
efforts the Spanish luition had made fijr him could 
never be forgotten ; that, to show his gratitude, to 
juocure peace for his ])eoplc, and to be never sepji- 
rated from them, he had renounced all pretensions, 
which cither he himself, or his issue, might have 
to the crown of France. The Spaniards at Madrid 
and in all jjarts of the kingdom, except in a comer 
of it, were contented Jind jubilant; but in that cor- 
ner, which was the. exception, the predominant feel- 
ings were a hatred of the Bourbon and a detestation 
of tlic English, who had given them up to his domi- 
nion. The Catalonians had been invited and in- 
cited to take up arms by the English, who had most 
solcmidy engaged never to forsake them or betray 
them ; yet Jill the British troops there luid been 
recalled ; the Imperialists, the troojjs and officers 
of the claimant Charles, had thus been obliged to 
withdraw for their own safety ; and, forsaken by all, 
the poor CatJilans were loft tt) the vcaigeauce of the 
king whom they had so long and so bravely op- 
posed, and to the fierce retaliation of the neighbour- 
ing provinces. Our troops were also withdrawn 
from Portugal, but the sovereign of that country 
had been brought into the truce, and could depend 
upon being secured in the definitive treaty — ^the 
blackest of all the black spots in which wa^, the 
infjimous abandonment of Catalonia. 

Matthew Prior, after all, was only a poet; — it 
seemed necessary to the Tories to have a duke at 
Paris. And which of all the dukes of England and 
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Scotlimd was Ihc one appointed at this critical 
juncture to represent Queen Anne at the Frencli 
court? It was that shuffling Jacobite, the Duke of 
Hamilton, wlio had continued in constant corre- 
spondence with the court of St. Germain, and witli 
the numerous i^ents tlie Pretender kept scattered 
about in various parts of the continent and in Eng- 
land. Even before Mrs. Masham and Harley had 
undermined the Whig ministry, Hamilton had 
always be(Ui an ueeeptahle visitor at the court of St. 
James’s; but since the absolute prevalence there 
of the Tory party, he had been closeted far more fre- 
quently with tlic queen than before. It was im- 
possible, to avoid dark suspicions. Burnet says, 
“ Th(^ Duke of Hamilton’s being now ujqiointcd to 
go to die court of France gave melancholy s])ccu- 
lation to those who thought him much in the Pre- 
tender’s interest ; he was considered, not only in 
Scotland, but here in England, as the head of his 
par|^' : but a dismal accident ])ut an end to his life, 
a few’ days before he intemded to have set out on his 
embassy.” His grace of Hamilton had been en- 
gaged in some law-suits, and had contracted a vi(j- 
lent hatred against Lord Mohun, a man whose 
liercc jjassions were little short of madness.* At an 
accidental meeting, the duke, it is said, grossly in- 
sulted his lordshi]), who thcreu])on scut him achal- 
leng(;. J'lie spirit of i)arty luus so completely 
seized this subject us to make it dillicult to ascer- 
tain the true story. 1 1 is said (Ui one side that the 
duke was very reluctant to light, and was with diffi- 
culty induced to acc(q)t the challenge ; mid this ac- 
count seems to agree with Hamilton’s general cha- 
racter and habits, which were marked with cunning 
and caution, but certainly not with bravery; but on 
tlie other side, the Tories, Jacobites, imd all the 
anti-union Scots, whose idol he was, affirm that his 
grace behaved with the greatest gidlantry on this 
occasion. On Saturday morning, the 15th of No- 
vember, the keepers of Hyde Park heard a clash- 
ing of swords, mid, running to the spot, which w'as 
in Kensington Gardens, they found both the Duke 
of Hamilton and Lord Mohun weltering in their 
blood and dying. Colonel Hamilton, the duke’s 
second, and near relative, remained on the field, 
and was taken jirisoner ; but General Macartney, 
Molum’s second, rah off and escaped. Colonel 
Hamilton, when brought before the council, dc- 
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him very ronsiderakle in the House : he is brave in his pe^n, liold 
HI hisexpressions, and rectifies, as fust as he run, the sli|is of his 
yoiitlniy arts of honesty, which ho now glories in more than he 
"as formerly extravagant: he was married, when very yoiiiig. to a 
niece of ray Lord Mmielesfleld ; who, dying without issue, left him a 
Considerable estate, which lie well iniprovtsi. Tlie qiieeu continues 
t mm eolonel of a regiment of foot; ho is of ii middle stature, in- 
, cliuing to fut, not thirty years old.” — Mucky's Cfiumr.lers. 


posed that tlie seconds, that is, himself and Mac- 
artney, had fought as well as the priuci])als ; mid 
he hinted that liis grace had had foul play at the 
liands of Macartney. The colonel’s deposition is 
far from being entitled to implicit credit ; it seems 
to have been rambling and inconclusive, and the 
relation in which he stood to tlie deceased duke, 
and his political and personal jirejudices, render his 
testimony suspicious. It is true General Mac- 
artney fied to the conliiicnt, instead of staying to 
explain the duel and rehut his adversary’s charges ; 
but, in such a business, an innocent and a brave man 
may reasonably have dreaded the vengeance of tlie 
powerfiil Tory ])!irty and the violent excitement of the 
jjcople, wlu) had been assured by sonui about court 
that thti duel was from hcgiuuiiig to (muI a most 
foul and premeditated murder, uudonaken Jit the 
desire and instigation of a desperate Whig faction, 
that had ])osted other men of the same stiimp 
as Macartney all round Hyde Park, to assas- 
sinate the duke in case he hiul escaped the swords 
of Lord Mohun mid liis second. Swift, in the 
‘Examiner,’ held up Lord Mohun as a prolligate, 
whose hmi(ls had been already dyed with three foul 
murders; and generally the writers on the Tory 
side maintained that both Mohun and Macartney 
had been “ incited to undertake the quarrel, by a 
certain party of men who were no griiiil friends to 
the government.” The Whig writers, on the 
other side, maintain that the combat of jirineipals 
and seconds hud been savagely hut fairly foiiglif, 
and that there was no incitement to it beyond the 
old animosities existing hetw(‘en Hamilton and 
Mohun, and the recent insult ollcred by Jiis gnice 
to his lordshij). Burnet siiys, “ lloth being Imrric'd 
by false ])oints of honoui‘, liiliilly went out, ami 
fought with so violent an miimosity, that, neglecting 
the ndcs of art, they seemed to run on one. miotlaT, 
as if they tried wlio slioiild kill first; in wliicli they 
were both .so unhiippily siieeessl'ul, that the Lord 
Mohun was killed oiilriglil, find Duke Hamilton 
died in a few minutes after.” Cunninghiim, though 
on the same side, says, that Ilamillon, “being chid- 
Icngcd to a duel by the Jiord Mohiiii, killed his 
mitagoiiist; hut v\as himsell' also killed, as was sup- 
posed, by Genend Miicartnej', Mohun’s second.” 
But this "does not imply that there was anything 
unfair in the jiroe.eediiig ; for the combat was 
general; Macartney, on the fall of his friend, was 
left single-handed to face two adversaries; and the 
instinct of sell-prcservjition and the desire of aveng- 
ing Mohun, would account for, and in such a busi- 
ness justify, his attacking Hamilton, (^oloucl 
Ilamiiiou’s story about disarming Macartney may 
or may not be true, but he becomes utterly incre- 
dible when be talks of throwing down both swords, 
and so giving Macartney an opportunity of arming 
himself again. But still better proof on the side of 
the general are, tha the (Macartney) afterwards re- 
turned, and submitted to a fair trial, on wlii(;li 
Colonel Hamilton prevaricated, while several ])er- 
sons who had seen the combat at a distance directly 
contradicted sogne material parts of hjs testimouv. 
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But though the Whigs exculpated themselves from 
the foul charge of j)romoting a murder, they 
scarcely pretended to conceal that they were glad at 
Hamilton’s death ; and they interpreted the rage of 
their opponents into a proof of the hopes they had 
entertained from that Jacobite nobleman’s embassy 
to France, and his conferences tliere with the Pre- 
tender. In lieu of the dece'ased duke, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury was now nominated, and he proceeded 
forthwith to Paris, where Mathew Prior still re- 
mained to assist in the negotiations. The Tories, on 
the Jacobites, had not hesitated to accuse the Duke of 
Marlborough of being coucenicd in Hamilton’s death; 
and, as the fallen and discontented lord-general 
Icil England shortly afler to fix his residence on 
the continent, his departure was construed into a 
j)roof of his guilt and of his fear of the consequences. 
But Marlborough’s silent and apparently secret de- 
parture out of England has been accounted for upon 
other grounds. Godolphin, his best ally, “ the 
man of the clearest head and the calmest temper,” 
had died in the preceding month of September, and 
since then the court fury against the Whig party 
and against the Marlborouglis in particular, had in- 
creased, as in due proportion had the audacity and 
unscrupulousness of the general’s ])ersonal and po- 
litical enemies. Buniet, after eulogising the late 
lord-treasurer’s abilities, disinterestedness, and free- 
dom from the all-prevailing corruption of the times, 
says — “ Upon the Earl of Godolphin’s death, the 
Duke of Marlborough resolved to go and live be- 
yond sea ; he executed it in the end of November; 
and his duchess follon ed him in the beginning of 
February. This was variously censured. Some 
pretended it was the giving up and abandoning the 
concerns of his country ; and they represented it 
as the effect of fear, with too anxious a care to se- 
cure himself : others were glad he was safe out of 
ill hands ; whereby, if we should fall into the con- 
vulsions of a civil war, he would be able to assist 
the Elector of Hanover, as being so entirely be- 
loved and confided in by all our military men ; 
whereas, if he had stayed in England, it was nut to 
be doubted but, upon the least shadow of suspicion, 
he would have been immediately secured ; whereas 
now he would be at liberty, being beyond sea, to 
act as there might be occasion for it. There were 
two suits begun against him : the one w'as for the 
two and a half per cent, that the foreign princes 
were content should be deducted for contingencies, ] 
of w'hich an account w as formerly given ; the other 
w'as for arrears due to the builders of Blenheim 
House. The queen had given orders for building 
it with great magnificence ; all the bargains with 
the workmen were made in her name, and by 
authority from her ; and in the preambles of the acts 
of parliament that confirmed the grant of Wood- 
stock to him and his heirs it was said the queen 
built the house for him : yet, now that the trades- 
men were let run into an arrear of 30,000/., the 
queen refused to pay any more ; and set them upon 
suing tl»e Duke of Marlborough for it, though he 
had never contracted with any of them. Upon his 


going beyond sea, botli. those suits were stayed, 
which gave occasion to people to imagine that the 
ministry, being disturbed to sec so much public 
respect ])ut on a man whom they had used so ill, 
had set these prosecutions on foot, only to render 
his stay in England uneasy to him.” The depar- 
ture of Marlborough has, however, been accounted 
for in other ways far less honourable to his cha- 
racter, but yet consistent with it. It is said, fur 
example, that Ijord Oxford had got possession of 
the treasonable and infamous letter he wTote in 
King William’s time, to betray the expedition 
intended against Brest. “ I was told,” (says a 
writer industrious and successful in discovering 
in France materials for the secret history of Eng- 
land, but who was not distinguished by sagacity or 
critical acumen, and who is little to be relied upon 
except when he takes his stand upon a real docu- 
ment) “ by the late Princii)al Gordon, of the Scots 
college, at Paris, that, during the hostilities between 
the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Oxford, near 
the end of the queen’s reign. Lord Oxford, who had 
got intelligence of the duke’s letter, and pretended, 
at that time, to be in the interests of the exiled 
family, applied for, and got an order for the ori- 
ginal ; and tliat his making the duke know' tliat his 
life was in his hands, was the cause of the duke’s 
going into a voluntary exile to Brussels, in the year 
1712 ; and, indeed, so extraordinary a step as that 
exile must have had an extraordinary cause. It is 
known, too, from the history of the times, that tliere 
was a^private meeting between the duke and Ijord 
Oxford, at Mr. Thomas Harley’s house, to which 
the duke came by a back-door, immediately after 
which he left England. I have also heard from 
the late Archbishop of York, grandson to the carl 
of Oxford, that he had been informed that the 
Duchess of Marlborough, after the death of those 
two persons, had contrived to get the letter from 
Lord Oxford’s papers, and destroyed it.”* But 
whatever was the motive for his going, Marl- 
borough, who was followed a few weeks after by his 
duchcss,t never returned to England until Anne 
was safely dejiosited in Westminster Abbey. 
Another fact, which is equally certain, is, that from 
his foreign retirement Marlborough, notwithstand- 
ing his frequent correspondence with die house of 
Hanover, continued also to correspond with the 
court of St. Germain, and to express his unalterable 
attachment to the Pretender. In one of his letters, 
wTitten before his final overthrow, he says, “ As for 
myself, I take God to witness tiiat what 1 l^ve 

• Dalrymplu, MenioirH. 

t If the diichew hoted Swift as the maligner of her hnsbond And 
all her family, and a« the t(M)l of Harley Lord Oxford, there was cer- 
tainly no love logtlwlween them, and the churchman could hate with 
a virulence at least equal to that of her grace. In his Journal, 
under the date of January 17tU of the iollowing year, 171.1, he men- 
tions dining with the Iord-tn>a8urer Oxford ami talking about tlie 
speech whibh the queen should make in parliament ; and he say^ 
tliRt the treasurer asked him how he would make the siteedi. 
*' 1 was going to bo serious,” adds Swift, whose jests were always 
bitter as gall, " but I tunied it to a jest ; and, because they haA been 
speaking of the Ducliess of Marlborough going to Flanders after the 
duke, I said thespeccli should begin thus:—' My lords and mntle- 
men, in order to my own quiet and that of my subjects, 1 have 
thought Ot to send tlio Duchess of Marlborough abroad |after ,tlu> 
duke.’ ’ 
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(lone for many years was neither from spleen to the 
royal family, nor ill-will to their cause, but to hum- 
ble the power of France ; a service as useful to the 
king (as he styles the Pretender) as it is beneficial 
to his kingdom.” He also says, “The French King 
and his ministers will sacrifice everything to their 
own views of peace. The Earl of Oxford, and his 
associates in ofiice, to take, as usual, the ground of 
their adversaries, will inohahly insist upon the 
king’s retiring to Italy ; but he must never consent. 
He must neither yield to the French King, nor to 
the fallacious insinimUons of the British ministry, 
in a point which must inevitably ruin his cause. 
To retire to Italy, by the living God, is the same 
thing as. to stab himself to the heart. Let him 
take refuge in Germany, or in some country on this 
side of the Alps. He wants no security for his 
person^ no one will touch a hair of his head. I 
perceive such a change in his favour, that T think 
it impossible hut he must succeed. But when he 
shall succeed, let there be no retrospect toward the 
past ; all that has been done since the; Revolution 
must be confirmed.”* It is clear that nobody more, 
needed or would be more benefited by this con- 
firmation than the wealthy and selfish Marlborough, 
whose chief anxiety had ever been to kcej) wdiat he 
had gotten, and to maintain a good correspondence 
with both parties, so that he should be secure under 
either of them that should eventually prevail. It 
was, therefore, no new process with him to assure 
tlio Elcctress Sophia, her son, and her grandson, 
and the ministers of the house of Hanover, that no 
Englishman was now half so anxious as himself for 
their interest and succession to the British throne. 
As, however, no one can ac(!U8C this extraordinary 
personage of a wimt of political information and 
political foresight, it must be admitted that at this 
iiioinent the chances of the house of Hanover and 
the chances of the house of Stuart were pretty 
equally balanced, and that England ran a dear 
hazard of a second Restoration. But Marlborough 
])layed this game to<j long to escape suspicion ; and it 
should appear that by this time his professions ini- 
I ])osed u])on neither i)arty, but were regarded w'ith 
i a feeling nearly allied to contempt by both — ^by 
j Stuarts as well as Guelphs. Yet he sent a secret 
> agent to Bar-le-duc, in Lorraine, with fresh letters 
to the Pretender, and with others to the Duke of 
Berwick, containing the most solemn protestations 
of loyalty to the Stuart, whom he assured, with an 
oath, that he would rather cut off his own right 
hand than oppose the views he had on the throne. 
He declared that, provided Hie king would render 
him secure, he would no longer hesitate to lose all 
his credit, both privately and publicly, for his ser- 
vice ; and he added Uiat the Duke of Berwick, his 
nephew, was instructed more largely as to his loyal 
' intentions. But even before this it was a principle 

f respect to Queen Anno, MarlUoroiigli gays—" I know ]mt- 

'■<% gigter’g diHuosition of mind. Slie is n very honest jierson. 
‘;<sily won, and wUliant diflieulty gwayed. She is extremely enu- 
lunis, as she is to the lust dep'oe subject to fear. At liottom site lias 
aversion to her brother’s interests; but she is one that must notijc 
qniitened. An external force would terrify her, and nlienote the 
»«<i of the nation. Leave us to oiirsidvcs. iind all our hojieg will 
‘ fowned with success.” 

* VOL. IV. 
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of the court of St. Germain, that extreme caution 
must be used “ in trafficking with Marlborough,” 
and nothing came of the correspondence.* 

A. D. 1713. — ^'fo allow time for the conclusion 
of the treaty of TJtrecht and the arrival of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who had returned to the continent to 
hasten it, the meeting of parliament had been put 
off by seven prorogations. At length, however, on 
the 3rd of A])ril, Bolingbroke arrived, and the 
session Ojiened on the 9th of the same month.t 
When the treaty was submitted to the council at 
Whitehall for ratification, l^ord Cholmondely made 
several objections to it, and was removed from his 
office of treasurer of the bousehold. The Duke of 
Atholl and one or two other thorough-going Tories 
had just been admitted into the. council ; and the 
ratification passed as a matter of course. The 
queen, who attended in person, declared in her 
bpening speech that the treaty of peace, was signed, 
and that in a few days the ratifications would be 
exchanged ; and she added that, as the negotia- 
tions had been drawn into so great a length, all her 
allies had had sufticient opportunity to adjust their 
several interests. It was indisjicnsable to rejily to 
the insinuations and even ojien declarations of the 
Whigs, that there was a coldness between her ma- 
jesty and the House of Hanover, and an intention 
on this side of the water of playing into the hands 
of the Pretender. The queen, therefore, said — 
“ What I have done for securing the Protestant 
succession, and the. perfect friendship there is be- 
tween me and the House of Hanover, may con- 
vince such who wish well to both, and desire the 
quiet and safety of their (ioimtry, how vain all at- 
tempts are. to divide us; and those who would 
make a merit by separating our interests will never 
attain their ill end.” Tlie war of jiens had been 
more fierce than ever since the cessation of tlie war 
of bullets and cannon-balls ; and tlit! 'lories either 
felt that they had the worst of it, or, with their old 
susceptibility, writhed under the blows they had 
received. As .Swift, the foulest of calumniators, 
had been consulted in the com])osition of this open- 
ing sjjeech, and hod revised it, we must give him 
some of the credit due to the following clause : — 
“ I cannot,” said the queen, “ but c.\pres8 my dis- 
pleasure at the unparalleled licentiousness in jaib- 
lishing seditious and scandalous libels. The im- 
punity such ])raetices have met w’ith has encou- 
raged’ the blas])hcming everything sacred, and the 
propagating opinions tending to the overthrow of 
all religion and government. Prosecutions liave 
been ordered, but it will require some new law to 
put a sto]) to this growing evil, and your best en- 
deavours, in your respective stations, to discourage 
it.”J The addresses of the two Houses were little 

• Maqilii rsnn, Stuart. Piipere. 

+ As i-arly as tlie 5tli of Doi'cmbcr, the Morijiicffl of Monte Leone, 
one of the plcniiiotentinries nt Utrecht for Philip, king of Spain, 
arrived on a s|H.fial einluissy at London, •where he returned her nui- 
jimty inflniti! thanks for the great pains she had taken to restore 
penci! U» Garo].!!. In the course of the same month the Duke 
d’Aumout wus received as anilmssiulor from Louis XIV. 

t 'The sjH.a'ch also mentioned that " the im]iious prnrtiec of duel- 
ling required some speedy and effectual remedy,’ Tliis^ was, no 
doubt, called forth bydhe eatastrojihe of tlie Duke o^Humilton and 
Lord Mohiin. But, if there had been any grounds to go upon, more 

2 N . 
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more than an echo to the royal speech ; hut the 
Commons took i)articular care to dwell upon her 
majesty’s concern and laudable care for the Pro- 
testant succession in the House of Hanover.* 

On the 4th of May, exactly eleven years after 
the proclamation of this costly war, peace was pro- 
claimed in London. Holland, Portugal, Prussia, 
and Savoy had reluctantly signed the treaty of 
Utrecht ; hut the Emperor, both in his hereditary 
capacity of sovereign of Austria, Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, &c., and as head of the Gennan empire, per- 
sisted in refusing tf) be a party to it, and in pro- 
claiming in protests and manifestos that he, ’ a 
principal in the Grand Alliance, had been aban- 
doned and betrayed. As finally settled, this famous 
or infamous treaty left, or seemed to leave, France 
more powcrfiil than she was at the commencement 
of the w'ar. Its main lu-ticles were — 1. That 
the French king TCcogni8(^(l the Protest|nt suc- 
cession of the House of Hanover, and engaged 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, not to 
suffer the Pretender to retura into his domi- 
nions, nor in any way to succour or assist 
him. 2. That the crowns of France and S])ain 
should never be united. 3. That the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk should be demolished, and the 
harbour filled up, never to be repaired. 4. Hud- 
son’s Bay and straits wen; to reinain to Great Bri- 
tain, and satisfaction w'as to be made by Fnincc to 
the Hudson’s Bay C(»mpuny for damages received ; 
the whole island of St. Christopher, Nova Scotia, 
smd the island of Newfoundland were to belong 
of right to Great Britain, the French having huts 
there to dry their fish, and liberty to fish only from 
Cape Bonavista to the n<jrthern ])oint of Newfound- 
land. 5. The French in Canada were not to molest 
the five nations of indians subject to Great Britain. 
(), All letters of reprisal, mark, and countermark, 
were to be annulled. 7. England was to retain 
Minorca and Gibraltar, as ])rovided in a separate 
treaty with Philij), as King of Spain. (This wtw all 
of the treaty that directly regarded the interests of 
Great Britain.) 8. Naples, Milan, Sardinia, and 
the Spanish Netherlands were to be ceded to the 
emperor, in lic\i of his claim to the Spanish crown. 
9. Sicily was to be disjoined from Naples, and 
transferred to the Duke of Savoy with the regal 
title ; and the eventual succession to tlic crown of 
Spain was, in default of descendants from the ’ 
Bourbon Philip, to be vested in the House of Sa- j 
voy.t 10. In addition to the places anciently pos- 

voitlil hinu lieen mode of tliiii matter against the W'higs and.tiie iiuw I 
iiKsunt MarlborouKh. 

* Clinch, one of the numerous agents of the Pretender in London, 
writes at this moment—" Our addresses nil make mention of the 
surccHsion in tho House of Hanover, except one or two Hcotoh ones; 
but tliis I look upon to be no more thou matter of form, mixed witli 
n little ]H)litics. 'flieWng’s pictures I have brought over 1 liavc given 
away ; and I wish 1 hod brought over more, since I found them 
so very acceptable here, and so little trouble in getting them over. 

I cave one to the Earl of Winchelsea, who took It very kindly, wul 
said— which I am sure he wishes very heartily— he honied to see the 
original hero." In the siimo letter tlie secret agent says—" 1 scarce 
know whnt to make of Harley. I don't think that he means to servo 
you out of point of conscience, or love, but only as he knows that he 
na(A no other way of serving himself.” ~Alacpherson. Stuart Papers. 

+ That the Duke of Savoy, comparatively an insignificant power, 
gained so much by the treaty of Utrestht, was attributed to the parti- 
ality and to th(* strenuous exertions of Queen Itnnc, who considerod 
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sessed by the Dutch, to strengthen their frontier, 
Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroy, and Nevj^ort, 
were to be assigned as a per^jetual barrier, as had 
been previously stipulated by tlie new barrier- 
treaty signed by the ministers of Great Britain and 
the Statcs-General on the 30th of January. The 
emperor was to be allowed to the 1st of June to 
declare, his acceirtauce. or non-acceptancc of the 
terms proposed.* 

Volumes have been written in reprobation of the 
treaty of Utrecht; hut we can do no more than cite 
a short and powerfid jmssage, in which a great 
living writer has condensed his sense of its impro- 
prieties. “ Whatever judgment we may be dis- 
posed to form as to the political necessity of leaving 
Spain and America in the possession of Philip, it 
is impossible to justify the course of that nego- 
tiation which ended in the peace of Utrecht, It 
was at best a dangerous and inauspicious concession, 
demanding every compensation that could he de- 
vised, and which the circumstances of the war 
entitled us to require. France, was still our formid- 
able enemy; the ambition of Louis was still to he, 
dreaded, his intrigues to be suspected. That an 
English minister should have thrown himself into 
the arms of this enemy at the first overturt; of ne- 
gotiation ; that he should have renoune-ed advan- 
tages upon which he might have insisted ; that he 
should have restored JJlle, anti almost attempte.d 
to procure the sacrifice of Toumay ; that tlirougli- 
out the whole corresjxmdence, and in all personal 
interviews with de Torcy, he should have shown 
the ti'iumjdiant <piccn of Great Britain more eager 
for peace than her vanijuished adversary ; that the 
two courts should have been virtually cons])iring 
against those allies withoiit whom we had bound 
ourselves to enter on no treaty ; that wc should 
have withdrawn our troops in the midst of a cam- 
paiCT, and even seized u])on the towns of our con- 
fedmtes, while we left them exposed to be over- 
come by a. suj)C.rior force; that wc should have 
thus deceived those confederates by the most direct 
falsehood in denying our clandestine treaty, and 
then dictated to them its acec])tunce, — are facts so 

him, on account of Iiia ilcsccnt, sm a prince of tlio blooil-royal of Eng- 
land. " That piiiice,” a;iys lie Torcy, " was the chmsheil ally of 
England, and tlic one llie ministry liad most at heart.” The .Sa- 
voyard was, in fact, after the l*retPiiilBr, the nearest, in the legitimate 
order of tiuccussioii, to the English crown; Eoiiugbruke bore this in 
mind. " I know,” said lie to the ambassador from the court of 
Turin, "that, in exciting the lords plenipotentiaries to esiNiiisc the 
interesUnf the Iloiibc of Savoy, 1 inakii my court to the queen niy 
mistrenii.*’ According to a letter of the liuir-liraincd Earl of Peter 
Imroitgli, who was displaying his wit atul cmmtricities at Venice, the 
Duke of Savoy was not satisfied with what lie got, liut pretended 
that he ought to Imve hiul tho Stianish crown l—Bulinghruke’s Com- 
spundmee.— Somerville's Queen Anne, Appendix— De Turn/. 

* M-any of the princos of his empire scemod determined to support 
the emperor in resisting the treaty. This was iiarticiilnrly the case 
with Hanover. In tlie debates in parliament some of tho Whigs oh 
jiTted that tliis peace could not lie called a general peace, since the 
emperor, tlie Elector of Hanover, and other princes and slates of the 
empire, were not yet come into it. lint ministers replied tliat, in- 
deed, the pence was not universal, but still might lie called general, 
since tlie major part of the allies had signed it.—Roger Cake, De- 
tent^. Hanover and others of the ns.sociated states of Oermiyiy cuii- 
tinned, however, to complain that they hod performed all the condi- 
tions to which the Grand Alliance obliged them ; that they had stooil 
the brunt and suffered the worst of tlie inconveniences of a bloody 
and rninoiis war ; that they had been enoouraged to hope Uiey should 
reap some fruit in a future security ; but that no amends, no harrier 
or security whatsoever, was stipulated for them by this treaty. 
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(lisgracefiil to Bolingbroke, and, in somewhat a less 
degree, to Oxford, that they can hardly be palliated 
by establishing the expediency of the treaty itself.”* 
Fortune, or tlie better power that regulates 
human events, nullified in the end the fears 
which Europe had entertained of a Bourbon reign 
in S])ain but at the time when those fears ori- 
ginated, and even when the treaty of Utrecht was 
signed, they w'(;re neither unfounded nor unim- 
portant; they were, on the contrary, of the 
highest importance to every power in Europe, and 
we believe that, under similar circumstances, 
Europe would again contract a grand alliance like 
that framed by William III., and again prosecute 
as long a war, if needful, to curb the ambition of 
Fnuice. It happened that the sickly boy that 
stood between Phili[) and the French throne lived 
to be king, and to beget and leave heirs behind 
him, so that neither Philip nor his successor was 
tempted to break the solemn engagement and re- 
nuTuuation made; but if the boy lx)uis (afterwards 
the lifteenth (»f that name) had died, can it be be- 
lieved for a moment that Philip w'onld not have 
gnispcd at the succession ? As for the solemn act 
of rtmunciatiitn and the swearing upon the Ewm- 
gelists — these ceremonies were rcjjcated in France 
by the princes of the blood swearing on tlieir side 
never to pretend to the Spanish crown, »is Philip 
had sworn not to jnetend to the French one — they 
would, of themselves, have signified next to nothing. 
They were held to be illegal and unbinding by the 
French jurists ; and similar oaths had been broken 
over and over again. In fact, but for the breach 
of a solemn act of renunciation made by die In- 
fanta Maria Theresa at the time of her marriage 
with tlie French king, the Bourbons could not 
have had any claim to the Spanish succession, 
which had caused these long yeiu's of bloody strife.t 
Yet this long war, so ingloriously terminated, had 
not been without its efleets; all the blood and 
treasure spent had not been absolutely thrown away. 
The haughtiest, the most arrogant, overbearing, 
and ambitious sovereign of Europe, had been 
checked, humiliated, and brought to renson ; the 
spell of the FVcnch name, — ^the belief that they 
were all but invincible in the field, — had been 
thoroughly broken, and this mainly through tlie 
valour of British troops and the military genius of 
an English general ; our military reputation had 
been raised to the highest piteli — a thing insigni- 
ficant only in the eyes of a few dreaming theorists 
• niillam. Const. Hist. 

J Ciirdiuul Mawirin had urged on tlie marriage of Louis XIV. 
willi tlie SiNuiisli Infautu, beeanse lie Imped uveiitiiully to secure fur 
Oil! iiourlHiit line the sovereignty of Spain ; for I’hilip IV., though 
Ole reputed father of at least tliirty-two illegitimate ehildnm, hiid 
uulj one legitimate child, the sickly and wretched Charles II..; nie 
I'lniiiish grandees, however, took the alarm, and, in order to prevent 
I U'lr country from becoming a dependence of Franra. they proimseil 
mat the young liride, the Infanta Maria Theresa, sliouhl renounce 
lor ever fur herself oml her children all right or pretension to the 
•!rown^f Spain or to any part of tlie Spanish dominions. Tlie rc- 
iiiiiiciation was made accordiagly, and it was inserted in tlio contract 
marflago, which was an integral part of the famed treaty of the 
‘ jreunecs. Thu grandees and the ministers of Spain seemed to Iw 
l»!j;lectly sntUaeJ with the aet; Imt I'hilip IV. hud sagacity enough 
‘Oluresectlmt it would not beoftlio least effect; and he is said to 
>t\c called the renunciation a patartttar-~in plaiu Englidi, u linm- 
'^'"■^'-nunlop.Mmmrs of Spain. 


and imiiracticable humanists ; France had been go 
weakened and exhausted as not to be in a condition 
to give any serious alarm to the world for some 
generations; and Holland, for the present, was 
coinpuratively setiired from attack. At home this 
long war had given fresh vigour and impulses to 
the mind of the people, and rubbed off the rust 
which had been contracted under the two last 
princes of the House of Stuart. 

Such as it was, the treaty of Utrecht was easily 
swallowed by the sitting pailiamenl, who, however, 
raised strong objections to the commercial treaty 
with France by which it Mas a(;com])anied. Bo- 
liugbrokc, and those who acliid with him or under 
him, had agreed that all the goods and com- 
modities of France should be received in Eng- 
land on the footing of the most favoured nations ; 
and that the goods and commodities of England 
should be received in France on the like Verms. 
This appears like a dawning of the reciproeily sys- 
tem of our owTi day ; and tlic ineril, of it is attri- 
buted to the. bright intellect of Bolingbroke. It 
should ajipear, however, tlmt the merit was re.ally 
due to Mr. Arthur Moure, wdio had risen from the 
humble condition of a livery-servant Iw be. a mer- 
chant of gieat wealth and influence, and a iiolitical 
economist far in advance of bis time. If, as 
it is reported, Bolingbroke. bud ado])teil this com- 
mercial treaty in a hurry, and wilboiit cxanii- 
n^ou, be would have been guilty of criminal 
negligence ; but it up})cars, from his own cor- 
resiwndence, tliat when the treaty was nego- 
tiating he was not only attentive to it, but also fully 
aw’ake to the immense advantages of free trade, or 
at least of reciprocity.* But tlic parliament and 
people of England bad very little of this illinuiua- 
tion, and presently a tremendous storm was brewed. 
The English manufacturers, ])articularly of w'oolK n 
and silk goods, complained loudly against tlu; coni- 
merciul treaty ; and many nrguiiu'nts w'ere used lo 

rove that, labour being cheaj) and the curreiicy 

ebased in France, slu; could afford to undersell 
the English inanufiicture.rs and dealers. Nearly 
every possible liail argument in ])olitical economy 
was brought into jiluy ; and every ])rcju(licc — \\v. 
can scarcely call them antiipiatcd, us they still con- 
tinue lo form a jiart of the trading creed of several 
European nations, and arc still advocated even in 
England by sumlry })ublic men and orators — was 
raised Avith porcupine (juills against the reciprocity 
will of France. Sir Charles Cooke, Sir Theodore 
.Tanson, and other eminent merchants of Jjundon, 
launched a yicriodical i)a])er to make, war on tbe 
pmject.t Among other things, these wiseacres 
asserted that u free trade with France would be a 
greater calamity than the fire of London ; that 
country gentlemen and landholders would be 
brought to poverty by the rapid decay of their 
rents, and that the working people would be. re- 
duced to the cruel alternative of starvation or emi- 

• Sep li'tU'T to Prior, Ilanlwicke State Pniairs. 

+ The British Merchant— afterwards ci)llcet«*il and repulilishod in 
3 vols. • • 
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gration. General Stanhope, one of the wisest and 
best of the Whigs in parliament, took this view of 
the treaty, and applauded in the House of Commons 
the rancorous and stupid act passed in the time of 
Charles II. absolutely prohibiting the importation of 
French wines, silk, and every other commodity of 
the growth, product, or manufacture of the territo- 
ries and dominions of tlie French king. Numerous 
l)etitions and remonstrances were jjresented all in 
tlie same spirit. The entire Wliig opposition re- 
solved to annul the treaty, and hoped, in the con- 
test, to crip])le the Tory ministry, who on this point 
were abandoned by many of their stanchest adhe- 
rents ill the Commons. The resolute stand was 
made on the 8th and 9th articles of the treaty, 
which went to provide, that all acts passed since 
the year 1664 for prohibiting the importation of 
French goods should be forthwith repealed ; and 
that within two months a law should be made 
that, for the time to come, our duties should be on 
the same scale as those of France. This, it was 
said, would be a direct violation of the Alcthuen 
Treaty, according to which the duties on the Portu- 
guese wines were always to be one-third less than 
the duties on French wines ; and it was argued 
that, by thus violating the Methuen Treaty, Eng- 
land would lose her trade with Portugal, which 
wa.s the most thriving and advantageous slie |m>s- 
sessed. 

On the 14th of May, when it was moved that a 
bill should be brought in to make good the said 
8th and 9th articles, the ministers had a majority 
of 2.52 to 130. On the 9th of June the House 
resolved itself into committee on the bill, and heard 
several merchants at their bar, who all argued 
and protested against it. For several successive 
days other petitioners were heard, and new argu- 
ments were propounded against the reciprocity. 
Sir Thomas llanmer, a Tory in his general ])oli- 
tics, sided with the Whigs, and moved the rejec- 
tion of the bill ; and on the 18th of June the bill 
was lost by a majority of 194 to 185.* But Han- 
mer, a few days afterwards, ])roposcd and carried 
an address thanking her majesty for the great care 
she had taken of tlie honour and security of the 
kingdom in the treaty of peace, and likewise for 
having laid so good a foundation for the interest of 
her people in trade; but 'praying at the same time 
that she would appoint commissioners to explain 
and perfect those articles which related to com- 
merce. It is not determined whether this address 
proceeded from the Tory qualms of Sir Thomas, 
or from a mere blunder : the baronet’s edition of 
Shakspeare will at least justify .a suspicion Uiat 
his head was none of the clearest. But the use 

• If wc are to believe Bolingbroko, who was now openly quarrol- 
ling with Iiord Oxford, and endeavourine to supplant him as head 
of the ministry, "the reason of the majority was, that there hod 
been, during two or three days’ unccrtiiiiity, an opinion spread that 
the lord treasurer (Oxford) gave up the point .” — Letter to l^ord 
Slnfffbrd, dated Jme 20, 1713. Tiiore are, however, some otlier in- 
dications that Oxford was lukewarm almut the bill, if not anxious to 
discredit it and ruin his rival Bnlinglwukc, who had managed the 
Commercial Treaty, by the rejection of it. The hatred of those two 
plotting politicians seems only to have Iwen mitigated on Boling- 
braku'.s side by a sovereign contempt. « 


to be made of the thing was obvious : the queen, 
in her answer, considered the address as an appro- 
bation of all the arrangements of the treaty, the 
commercial as well as the political; — “and the 
opposition, by a manceuvre which is not uncom- 
mon, thus found their victory explained away by 
those who had helped to gain it.”* But an equi- 
vocal sentence or a forced meaning were incttcctual, 
as opposed to the sense or the nonsense of the 
nation. The commercial treaty fell to the ground, 
and helped to destroy tlie ministry, who also soon 
began to find that the popular joy for the ])eace 
was a very evanescent feeling, and that all classes 
were beginning to criticise even the main treaty of 
Utrecht. By that treaty the Pretender had been 
obliged to withdraw from St. Germain: Louis, 
indeed, was bound to send him out of France ; but 
he allowed him to take up his residence at Bar-lc- 
due in Ixirraine, wliich, though nominally a sepa- 
rate country, was as entirely a portion of France as 
its geograjdiical position and the insignificance oi' 
its rulers could make it. Concluding that it would 
be as easy for the Pretender to carry on his in- 
trigues with Scotland and England from Bar-le-dm- 
as from St. Germain, Lord Wharton, on the 29tli 
of June, without notice given, moved in the Ujqicr 
House Ibr an address entreating the (pieen “ t<^ use 
her most pressing instances for removing the Pre- 
tender from the Duke of Ijorraine’s dominions,” 
Not one of the court party ventured to oppose the 
motion — so powerful was the dread of any suspicion 
of Jacobitisrn, and even with those who fondly 
fancied that at the queen’s demise it would he an 
easy thing to restore the outcast Stuart; hut at 
length Ijord North timidly observed, that to carry 
the motion would show a distrust of licr majesty ; 
and he asked where they would have the Pretender 
live, if they insisted iq>on driving him from all the 
states that were then in friendship with England ?t 
The motion, however, was unanimonsly carried ; 
and, two days after, General Stanhojie made pre- 
cisely the same motion in the Commons. Here 
was the same timidity also. Only Sir William 
Wbitelock said, drily, that he remembered how tlie 
like address was formerly made to Oliver Cromwell 
for having Charles Stuart removed out of France; 

* Lonl John RubmII, Iliiit. of tliu Princ.ipal Statas of Kiiiope from 
tlic I’varc of Utrocht. — Lord Mahon, Ilixt. of England from llir 
Peace of Utrecht.— Tlndal.—Bolingbrokp.—Bnrnct.—NoixMly, per 
hapa, huB boon more decidedly against the commercial treaty than 
the famous Whig bishop, if we except the noble Tory liistoriau of 
our own day. Burnet Hays, ■' If even we had Irecn as often be.at by 
the Freueh as they have been by us, tiiis woulci have been tUoiiglit n 
very hard treaty and Lord Mahon thinks that we may fully Agree 
with the bishop. His lordahip, moreover, takes occasion to sneer at 
"Uieorists iind -siMHiulators,” in wliich claw be includes the master- 
minds that have endeavonred to liircratc eommen'C from the shackh » 
that e.ontiacd it. and kejit masses of mankind starving in the midst 
of plenty, lie says (as something of great weight) tliat " tlie niei- 
chants and practical men of ImsimW’ were opposed to the treiih. 
And but for the men ho calls theorists, liis merchauts and praeticiil 
roeuoflnisiness,— tho men of routine, that were eontenl to do as 
their fathers did liefore tliem,— would have kept tlie same narr«a 
notions still pruvalent everywhere, and tiie trade and good ’of man 
kind would liave been everywlieee impeded and dwarfetl ton tiino 
mors than they are. What has tiecn said in jiarticular of the Aus 
Irian government may be repeat«‘d of imrsous of his lordsliip’s way 
of thinking— they would always sell, and never buy. 

t Lord Peterborough said, with more wit than feeling, that, as tin- 
Pretender had begun his studies at Ihiris, he had better go and linisli 
them at Home. 
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and yet Charles had been brought back to the 
throne. It is surmised that the Jacobites in the 
House remained so quiet from having the fear of 
the approaching elections before their eyes.* The 
two addresses were carried up to the queen, who, 
probably without doing much violence to her feel- 
ings, pretended to be satisfied with them, and pro- 
mised to act accordingly, or to use her best en- 
deavours to get the Pretender removed out of 
1 jorrainc. [“ It was generally believed,” says Bur- 
net, “ that the Duke of Lorraine did not consent to 
receive him till he sent one over to know the 
queen’s pleasure upon it, and that he was very rea- 
dily informed of that.”] The negotiation for the 
removal was intrusted to Bolingbroke and Prior, 
who both, together with the French minister de 
Torcy, treated it as a jest. It appears, indeed, tliat 
Bolingbroke himself privately furnished the Duke 
of Lorraine with pretexts for eluding the very de- 
mands which he (Bolingbroke) was making pub- 
licly.t 

Wlien the House of Commons — ^ijressed for large 
supplies notwitlisbrnding the peace — were proceed- 
ing to renew the malt-tax fiir another year, it was 
])roposed, and eventually carried, that this tax 
should be extended to Scotland, which had hitherto 
been free from it. The Scottish members and the 
Scottish j)cer8, who had many other griev$mces, 
some imaginary, but others real and serious, held 
a meeting, and deputed two lords and two common- 
ers to remonstrate with the queen against “ such a 
breach of the articles of Union as prompted them 
to declare it dissolved.” Anne reproved them for 
their precipitation, and thought the threat would 
end there. But, on the 14th of June, Lord Findlater 
moved in the U])pcr House for leave to bring in a 
bill to dissolve the Union. His lordship gave the 
following as the principal reasons which induced 
the Scots to demand this disseverance: — 1. Their 
being deprived of a privy council. 2. The laws of 
England in cases of treason being extended to 
Scotland. 3. The Scotch peers being incapable of 
being made peers of Great Britain, as it hud been 
adjudged and declared in the case of the late Duke 
of Hamilton. 4. The Scots being subjected to the 
malt-tax. Wliat followed upon this motion is one 
of the most atrocious instances upon record of the 
rancour and recklessness of jiarty or faction. The 
Whigs, whose brightest work had been the carrying 
of the Union in the teeth of the all but unanimous 
Tory opposition, now changed sides, and, like foul 
infanticides, endeavoured to destroy the best of 
their progeny, that they might step over its bleed- 
ing body into the cabinet. Perhaps it may be said 
that the Whigs did not intend the disseverance to 
be lasting ; but, if it liad happened 'only for a day, 
the advancing clock of British civilization would 
have been put back a whole century. And yet, what 
with Whig lords that were scheming, and Scottish 
lords that were furious, or sold body and soul to 
the Pretender, the motion was rejected only by a 
majority of four. Some good, however, seems to 

* Lord Mtihon. t Letter of the Abb^ Gaultier to de Torcy. 


have come out of this madness. Several injuries 
indicted upon Scotland were exposed, and English 
legislators were reminded of the necessity of pro- 
ceeding more gently with a high-spirited and reso- 
lute people. Pfcterborough confessed to the con- 
tention and strife j but, said his lordship, with his 
customary wit, “ thougli sometimes there happens 
a difference between man and wife, yet it does 
not presently break the marriage ; so, in the like 
manner, though England, who in this national mar- 
riage must be supposed to be the husband, may in 
some instances have been unkind to the lady, yet 
she ought not presently to sue for a divorce, and 
the rather because she has very much mended her 
fortune by this match.” 

On the 16th of July, Anne, after giving Jjer 
assent to several bills, closed the session with an 
energetic speech, in which she look honour to her- 
self for having concluded u war which she found 
prepared for her on her accession by a sale and 
honourable peace. With relation to the commercial 
treaty, she said, in a tone which resembles reproach, 
that she hoped that, at their next meeting, the 
affairs of commerce would be so well underslood 
that the advantageous conditions she had obtained 
from France might be made effectual for the lx.ndil 
of our trade. There was not a word abtmt citlu r 
the Pretender or the House of Hanover ; and this 
may justify the assertion of Burnet, that th(^ s})eech 
was more severely rcllected on than any ollu'r 
similar discourse. As its three years had expired, 
the prorogation of this parliament was followed, on 
the 8th of August, by its dissolution by ]>rochmia- 
tion. It obtained the designation of the “ pacific 
pwliament ;” but Burnet, who concludes his his- 
tory at its dissolution, calls it the worst parliament 
he ever saw. “ No assembly,” says he, “ but one 
composed as this was could have .sal quiet under 
such a peace.”* 

Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, lord privy seal and 
one of the negotiators f)f the peace, was promoted to 
the see of Lemdon, become vacant at last by the 
death of the turbulent Compton. The learned and 
accomplished Doctor Atterbury, who had assisted 
Sacheverell at his trial, and w ho is bidicved to have 
composed the speech that mountebank delivered 
on the occasion, was made Bishop of Rochester 
on the death of that voluminous scribbler Spratt. 
Atterbury was a decided and honest Tory, witlr a 
strong leaning to Jacobitism— Spratt had been a 
mean time-server, with no decided bias except ta 
his own interc*sts and l»j the ]iower that was. Sa- 
chevcrell himself expected to get a mitre, but in 
this he was disapj)ointcd. He, how^ever, was not 
without his reward. The sentence of the Lords, 
forbidding him to preach during the s})ace of thret; 
years, had expired in the month of March; and 
on the first Sunday of his taking re-possession of his 

• thi the day of the proroKation gold medals, vith the ofTigj- of 
Uw (luecn, and a Latin motto in piaiso of the peaiie, were distri- 
buted among the memlusn of boUi Houses ; aud, as this piirliauieiit 
assumed to itself the merit of efliHaing the paciflention of Kuro|ie, 
and procuring a peace ndvonfu^eout tiudgloiwus to the eountrj, it. 
was hnjied that this would procure the re-clcction of the Tones in 
the Commons, • , 
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church in the Borough, he had taken for his text — 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do ” — and had cc^mpared his omi sufferings 
to those of Christ. Sacheverell told Swift that a 
bookseller had given him a hundred pounds for this 
sermon, and intended to print 30,000 copies ; but 
Swift thought that the bookseller had been “ con- 
foundedly bit, and would hardly sell above half.”* 
The ])opular frenzy indeed had subsided, and when 
people got into their senses they said that the doctor 
was a blockhead. Still, however, the Tory House 
of Commons, to mark their disapprobation of the 
Whig proceedings against him, or their own zeal 
for the high church principle, had appointed him 
to preach before them on the anniversary of the Re- 
storation, and he liad been rewarded with the rich 
rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Some imjmrtant changes were made in court and 
cabinet. Tlie Duke of Slirewslmry, who had been 
n«;gotiati)ig at Baris in conjunction with Mattlicvv 
Prior, was made lord -lieutenant of Ireland; the 
Duke of Ormond, one of the most resolute of the 
Jacobites, was a]>pointed governor of Dover Castle 
and warden of the Cinque Ports, as if to facilitate 
the landing of the Pretender in England; Lord 
IjansdoMTic became treasurer of the household, and 
Lord Dartmouth privy seal ; Bromley, the Tory 
leader in the Commons, was made joint-secretary 
with Ijord Bolingbroke ; Benson was created Ijord 
Binglcy, and sent on an embassy to Sjjain, being 
succeeded in his post of chancellor of the exche- 
quer by Sir William Wyndham, then a friend of 
Bolingbroke. In tliese changes the ascendancy 
of Bolingbroke was made visibh; ; and, indeed, by 
means of Jiady Masham, the intriguing secretary 
seemed to be getting the treasurer’s staff within his 
gras]). 15mboldcned by success, Bolingbroke now 
gave a freer scope to the evil genius by which he 
was possessed ; and the suspicion he excited in the 
House of Hanover, and the mortal offence he gave 
them, made his case hopeless if they should ascend 
the English throne, and therefore urged him for- 
ward in his by-paths and intrigues, as offering his 
only chance of self-security in after-time. The fre- 
quent illnesses of the queen must have forced these 
(’.onsiderations upon him incessantly ; and we be- 
lieve that in them, and in the juide of the man’s 
heart — in the satisfaction of overcoming difficulties 
which seemed insuperable to every other statesman, 
— may be found the motives of Bolingbroke’s pro- 
ceedings to bring in the Pretender. .Perhaps, also, 
})art of Oxford’s timidity on this subject may have 
arisen out of the circumstance that he enjoy^ less 
of the queen’s confidence than his rival, and had 
infinitely less art than Bolingbroke in detecting 
secret and studiously-concealed inclinations. The 
secretary had been for some time convinced that 
Anne, more out of her hatred to the House of Han- 
over than out of any family affection, would gladly 
contribute to placing the crown on the Pretender’s 
head after her own death, if she could be certain 
that she could do it without danger to herself, and 

( . • Swia’s Journal. • 
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also certain that the Pretender would enter the pale 
of the Church of England, out of which she seems 
conscientiously to have believed that there was no 
salvation, and no possibility of ruling the English 
people. The genius of Bolingbroke, overlooking 
these ifs and hypotheses, and the startling array of 
national feeling and parliamentary authority, i>re- 
sumed that, through the partialities of a weak 
woman and the energies and resources of his own 
mind, he could set aside the Act of Succession, and 
bring in the Stuart. At this time the diplomatic 
intercourse between England and Hanover was 
anything rather than smooth : the queen considered 
herself liighly insulted by the elector’s adhering to 
his liege lord the emperor, and by the olistacles he 
had raised to the treaty of Utrecht. Anne, in her 
own court, spoke most disrespectfully both of George 
and of his aged mother, and encouraged the jests 
iuul satires tliat were made u})on their serene high- 
nesses by her familiars. Baron Schutz, the Han- 
overian resident, knew not how to act or wliat to 
think — excei)t that there was a design on foot 
against his master. The Lord Treasurer Oxford, 

I who was most anxious to commit himself witii 
j neither party too openly, was a complete riddle to 
I the bewildered German. “ One is at a loss,” says 
the baron, in a letter to Botlimar, “ what character 
to give of this man. He told a stranger, who 
wanted to put him upon his guard against some 
one, I never trusted any one ; I am determined not 
to trust any one for the fiiture ; consequently, no 
one has deceived or can deceive me.” Galke, the 
secretary to the Hanoverian embassy, wus equally 
peq)lexed by Oxford, and affirmed that, in trans- 
acting business with him, it was impossible to 
understand the answers he gave. 

Letters were brought over from the Pretender 
and his chief advisers (ns they had been before) 
to entreat all the friends of the good cause to vote 
fur the Tories, and to exert themselves strenuously 
in the elections for the new' parliament. [Yet 0.\- 
ford, according to a Jacobite letter, htul “ lately 
put in some of the most violent Whigs to be high 
sheriffs in some counties, on purpose to influence 
the next elections in favour of the Whigs.”]* The 

• Extract of a letter from Father Innas, in Mncplicrson, Stuart 
Pniwrs. The very next letter in this straiiKe repository of intripui- 
ana basenwa la flroni a Mt». White in Enpliiud to the Pretender’s 
minister in France. AUer spenkiui} alioiii n consUlerahlc sum “ for 
him that was of the best quality ’’—meaning Secretary Bolinfrhrohe, 
Mrs. White says Uiat she cannot ebaniru her opinion aixmt the trim- 
ming and shuflling Harley (Oxfonl). “ He would,” she Hays, 

" engage all ; hut ki*ep8 the iNilonce in hia own power, to give a turn 
the way he thinks will prove most suitable to continue for his own 
private interest. He makes himself many enemies, and S(!cures but 
few friends ; for those that are in the king’s interest abominate the 
trimming way he takes; and ho will not be able to go on much longer 
without giving some other demonstration than he yet has.” In 
another letter in the same coUection, in which Lord Newcastle gives 
’ an account to the Pretender’s chief udvistw, the Earl of Middleton, 
of a conversation he had held with a .lacohite agent, it is said, on the 
anthorityoftliesaidaKUt, "that, when one examined nearly several 
things that he (Oxford ) docs, a bo«Iy might believe he had no good 
intentions; but that he was so cunning and close a man, that one 
should not despair of him, tlioiigh he does things that seem very op- 
posite to our master's interest.”—" 1 told him,” adds Lord New- 
castle, " that since their queen could not live for ever, thal mc- 
tliought Mr. Harley would do very prudently to strike up witli the 
king, to have all conlirmed upon film and continued to him by the 
king, after the death of their qneen. He answered that, if the king 
were master of his three kingdoms to-morrow, he would not be able 
to do for Mr. Harley what the Elector of Hanover hod done alrenriy." 
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Tories stood upon the peace and upon the broad 
basis of the high-church interest, and so despond- 
ent. were the friends of the Protestant succession, 
that General Stanhope told Schutz that the majority 
of country would surely be against them j 

and that, if things continued on their present foot- 
ing, the elector would not come to the crown unless 
he came with an army. Still, however, the Whigs 
made extraordinary exertions, taking their stand 
up)n tlic treaty of commerce and the old jealousies 
of the nation against everything French. This 
last was their best card ; and, to show their concern 
for trade and the staple commodity, they wore 
pieces of wool in their hats, while the Tories wore 
green boughs, to recall the memory of tlie oak of 
Hoscabel and the Restoration of King Charles II. 
After the two parties had tried their strength in 
all the counties and boroughs, it was found that the 
Whigs were a trifle more successful in this election 
than at the last : they still, however, continued a 
weak minority in tlie Commons j and the hopes of 
t he ])arty rested with the Lords. 

The. foreign transactions of the year 1713 heaped 
fresh disgrace upon the flag of the government of 
Kngland. Philip, as King of Spain, had renewed 
the treaty of commerce and navigation of 1667, 
which granted to England the monopoly of a dc- 
tcstahlc traffic — " tht; Assiento,” or the exclusive 
rigid of su])])lying the Spanish colonies in America 
Avith African slaves. Tie had also, on the repre- 
sentations of the English government, engaged to 
grant their lives, estates, and honours to the steady 
and unfortunate adherents of the Austrian claimant, 
the brave Catalans, for all tliat had been done by 
them during this war. There were to be exccjdions, 
as a matter of course ; but as many of the Catalans 
as pleased were tn be allowed liberty to remove to 
Italy with their effects. But the people of that 
province, who before now had braved for years the 
whole poAver of Spain, distrusted and refosed the 
conditions offered to them, and prepared once more 
to defend themselves against the armies of Philip. 

I f the Bourbon had had only Spanish troops, the 
stnigglc might again have lasted twelve years ; but 
Philip got veteran troops from France, and the 
Duke of Berwick for his active and able general ; 
and the “ rebellion,” as it was nOAV styled even by 
some of the powers that had landed the Austrian 
Charles there, and put arms in the hands of the 
natives, was (|uenched in a sea of blood — leaving 
the Catalans good cause to curse the name of Eng- 
land and of Austria. As for the pmperor, he would 
have assisted them, or at least for his own interest 
he would have prolonged the struggle in Spain, if 
he had been able j but, left to carry on the war 
single-handed, it was with extreme difficulty he 
(;ould defend himself upon the Rhine, where the 
French re-took Landau, and gained other decided 

n isMiftved, Iiowevor, that George bad done, and a* yet could do, 
nothing but give promuea of future reward to the double fttocd lord- 
treiwurer, who woa certainly, at the moment, promieing all hia interest 
n the HraM of Hanover, wlio did not trust nim, Irut who may have 
thought It worth tlieir while to delude him, and meet cunning witli 


advantages, which made him listen to pacific pro- 
posals, that led, in the autumn, to a conference at 
Rastadt between Prince Eugene and Marshal Vil- 
lars. Eugene endcavourecl to recover by negoti- 
ation provinces which had long been wrested from 
the empire; Villars demanded huge sums of 
money for the expenses of the war ; Jjouis was 
resolved to keep all that lie had got ; and the em- 
peror had no money to give. The negotiations 
were broken off, hut each party soon saw the pro- 
priety of yielding sometliing ; Eugene. an<l Villars 
met again at Rastadt, Avhcrc it Avas finally agreed 
that France should continue in possession of the 
whole of Alsace, with Landau, Slrashurg, and the 
fortresses of Hun ingheii and New Brisue, in iheir 
integrity, and not dismantled as proposed in the 
treaty of Utrecht ; and that the allies of Fnuicc, 
the Electors of Cologne and Bavaria, should ht', re- 
lieved from the ban of the empire, and reinstated 
ill tlieir respective dominions. It was further 
agreed, however, that there should be. a kind of 
congress held at Baden in the spring of the follow- 
ing year, to regulate other matters so as to per- 
petuate the peace between the French king and tJu* 
emperor. We may mention here, that when that 
meeting took place the po])e’s nuncio Avas present 
tils one of the congress, and that Avhen the emperor 
desired that ministers of England tmd IJollund 
should also be admitted it Avas resolutely refused 
by France. Wlicn Anne complained of this tlie 
French king rejilied that he Avoiild do her maji’sty 
all good offices, and take all ])ossil)le cart; of the 
interests of Great Britain. “ This,” adds Cunning- 
ham, Avas looked upon as a most dangerous juno 
ture to the Protestant succession. The Pretender 
to the British croAvns, residing in J.iorrainc, sent 
expresses to Baden and everywliere ; and, by the 
adArice of the pope, demanded in marriage tin; 
daughter of tlie Emperor Josejih. He also solicited 
all the Popish princes, and tlie ]) 0 })e, himself, by all 
the motives of religion, not to have anything more 
at heart, in this critical juncture, tlian the I’opish 
religion and his cause, which were always united. 
About this time his favourers in England propa- 
gated a rumour that llicre were, good grounds to 
hope tliat he Avould renounce the Popish religion 
and conform himself to the church of England. 
The Lord Bolingbroke came rashly into their senti- 
ments, and even treated with tlic Earl of Oxford 
about paying the dowry of the queen doAvager, 
widow of King James, then in exile in France. 
But tlie Earl of Oxfiird hesitated on this point, till 
it should appear on what grounds it might be done. 
The widowed queen herself had given occasion to 
tliis scruple, by claiming tliat money under the title 
of queen mother instead of queen dowager. And 
this, the Karl of Oxford said, could not be lawfully 
admitted after her son was attainted by law.” The 
Emperor Charles was solicited, like the other 
Catholic princes, by the court of Rome and by the 
Pretender ; and it was , feared that, to avenge the 
faithless defection of Queen Anne, which had cost 
him so dear, his imperial majesty niig4niakc com- 
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mon cause witli France and Rome in abetting the 
outcast Stuart, and ibreing him back upon the Eng- 
lish nation. It was even rumoured that the em- 
peror had expressly sti])uhited to support the cause 
of the exiled family, and to give one of his nieces 
in marriage to the Pretender. Ox find, in a con- 
versation with the Whig ex-chancellor Lord Cow- 
per, accused the Duke of Marlborough of promot- 
ing this marrii^e.* The conferences hotlt, at 
Rastadt and Baden were therefore watched with 
the greatest anxiety in England ; and so bw had 
the real victrix in "tlie war now fallen, that she was 
grateful for an assurance that the em})eror would 
not interfere in the internal concerns of England. 
Her name, in fact, was not mentioned in the treaty. 

In the mean time the government of England 
had fallen into contempt at home, and the in- 
trigues of the court had thickened, and continued 
still to thicken, with every new attack of the gout or 
other illness of her majesty. Anne’s own mind 
w'as divided and agitat^ by different partialities 
and conflicting ])assion8; and the two women whom 
she chiefly consulted, and upon whose advice she 
relied, as she had done in former times upon that 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, entertained notions 
diametrically opposite. The Duchess of Somerset 
was favourable to the house of Hanover, and 
wrought upon the weak mind of Anne through her 
dread of Popery and her high Church-of-Eng- 
landism, not hesitating to hint that she would risk 
hq* soul’s eternal welfare, if she exposed her 

* Lord C(Jwi«t’ 8 Diary, ia Coxe’a Life of Harlboroiigli. 


people to the dangers of Popery by contributing to 
the succession of a prince who had been nurtured 
in the Roman creed, who had lived all his life in 
Roman Catholic countries, and who had rejected 
every overture made to him about changing his 
religion or conforming, even in outward aj)pear- 
ances, to the Anglican church. Jjady Masham, on 
the other side, was enthusiastic for the Pretender. 
As early as the year 1110 that bedchamber- 
woman had put herself at the head of schemes and 
projects for changing the destiny of her country : 
according to the Duke of Berwick, the Abbt; Gaul- 
tier, when charged with the secret negotiations 
between France and England, waited u])on him at 
St. Germain to communicate secret messages and 
overtures from Lord-Treasurer Oxford, and told 
him of the designs of the English minister in favour 
of the Pretender, stating, however, that Oxford in- 
sisted on three conditions : — 1 . That no one at St. 
Germain, not even the Pretender’s mother, should 
be let into the secret ; 2. That Anne should enjoy 
the crown during her life ; 3. That security should 
be given for the church and constitution of England. 
Berwick informs us that he willingly agreed to all 
this, and that the Pretender did the same; but 
when he tried to bring the abbd to a clearer expla- 
nation he was told that the peace on the tapis must 
be concluded before such details could be safely 
entered upon. 

In consequence of the clandestine expedition U> 
Paris of Gaultier and Matthew Prior, M. Menager, 
it will be remembered, came over to England. 
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An important part of the mission with which Mtl- 
iiager was charged was, to ascertain Avhat could be 
done for the Pretender, and what M'as the real state 
(jf Antie’s feeling towards him. Lord Bolingbroke, 
then Mr. St. John, introduced Menager to the she 
favourite; saying, that lie did not choose to meddle 
further in the matter himself, but that her majesty 
liad allowed him to introduce Manager to Mrs. 
Mashain. When the Frenchman and the bed- 
chamber-woman came together they presently 
agreed upon two points ; — 1. That, for tlie satisfac- 
tion of the people at home, the King of France 
should be rcipiired in Annp’s name to abandon her 
brother and his interest, on pretence of adheriwj 
U) the mccession as it wa^ now established ; 
2. Tliat, nevertheless, the seeming to abandon the 
said iiiter('.st was to be so understood, that the king 
should not be obliged, in case of her majesty’s 
decease, not to use his endeavours for the placing 
the said prince on his father’s throne, to which he 
had an undoidited right. “ Mrs. Mashain further 
told me,” says Menager, “ that it w'as the present 
uuhap])iness of the queen to possess the throne of 
her brother, which she had no other claim to than 
what the ])olitical measures of the state had made 
legal, and, in a sort, necessary ; which, however, 
she lielieved, gave her majesty oftentimes secret 
mieasincss ; that this w’as not all the misfortune, 
but that, by the same necessity of state, she was 
obliged, not only against her disposition, but even 
against her jiriiunples, to further and jiromote the 
continuance of the usurjiation, not only beyond her 
own life, but for ever : that 1 might be sure, under 
such circumstance, it would be an inexpressible 
satisfaction to her majesty, to sec herself delivered 
from the fatal necessity of doing so much wrong, 
and if it could be possible, with safety to the reli- 
gion and liberties of her subjects, to have her bro- 
ther restored to his right, at least after her de- 
cease, if it could not be done before : that it was tme 
the queen did not see through this ; and it seemed 
next to impossible, ‘ the rage and irreconcilable 
aversion of the greatest part of the common people 
to her brother being grown to such a height ;’ — nay, 
she said, the queen found it would be imiwssible 
to enter upon any treaty of peace, 6r so much as to 
let the; })eople hear of putting an end to the war, 
without entering into the strongest engagements 
])ossible for the confirming the succession in the 
House of Hanover ; ‘ a thing that 1 am sure,’ says 
she, ‘ is all our anersion ;’ and we have no retreat 
but to his most Christian majesty, in hopes of his 
ordering things so at this treaty, that he may be at 
liberty to support and assist in the work, whenever 
an opjmrtunity should present itself : that, to this 
(;nd, the jilcnipotentiaries from hence, ‘ though 
there was no communicating anything to them by 
way of confidence,’ should be instructed not to insist 
«pun things more than necessity obliged ; and 
‘ sonffe reserves, sure,’ says she, ‘ may be made, to 
leave room for justice to take place in time to 
eome.’ ” With the perfect understanding that 
d»e renunciation of Uie Pretender and the recogni- 
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tion of the Hanoverian succession was a mere show 
— thing to be said and written, but not observed 
by his master Louis, Menager repaired to Utrecht, 
where he was a principal negotiator, and where he 
found that the ’English plenipotentiaries had not 
received any such private instructions as Lady Mas- 
ham had given him reason to e.\pect would be 
sent to them : and he afterwards discovered that 
the agents of the court of St. Germain had made 
the interests of the chevalier or Pretender the sub- 
ject of a private negotiation with the ministry in 
England. When Oxford had amused these agents 
as long as was thought necessary, he began to start 
numerous objections and diflicultics, and to urge 
the necessity of time and patience in working out 
so great and perilous a scheme. And the .Licobite 
agents were at last obliged to re]nescnt to the court, 
of Versailles, “ that the ministry in England we.re 
men of no honour ; that they had held them in 
suspense for a long time ; and that now, they not 
only did not come to the point w'ith them, but de- 
clined any conversation on the subject ; only said 
in general, that a person would be s(;nt. over Id 
U trecht, who should discourse by word of viontli 
freely, and should settle that aftair so as to In; 
agreeable to all parties.” Lady Masham, who had 
wished the Pretender to depend u])on, and to owe* 
his fortunes to, Bolingbroke, afterwards wroti; to 
Menager to express her disappointment and v('.va- 
tion. “ I take it for granted,” says the bedcham- 
ber-woman, “ that they (the conri, of St. Gcrjnaiii) 
are fallen into the hands of my lord treasurer (Ox- 
ford) : he loves a secret, and is famous for making 
intricacies, where there is a sterility »>f intrigues ; 
and no less renowned for causing everything of 
such a nature to miscarry. If their assurances an; 
from him, I doubt not, he values himself upon 
having deceived them.”*' It appears that the Duke 
of Berwick began to suspect Oxford’s diqdicity at 
rather an early stage of these; intrigues, but that he 
was not thoroughly convincerl tliat that minister 
was only serving his own turn by strengthening 
himself with the support of the .facobites in court, 
parliament, and country, till some time after the 
peace of Utrecht -was signed.t “ In this manner,” 
says the duke, in his Memoirs, when treating of 
the year 1714, “ did 0.\ford amuse us, and it was 
diflScult to ))revent it; for to break with him 
would have been thi: destruction of everything, be- 
cause he had the ])Ower in his hands, and governed 
Queen Anne. We were, therefore, forced to pre- 
tend to trust to him ; but, si the same time, we neg- 

• Minuti’R ol’ MenaRcr’ii Negotiations, in Maojihefson, Stuart 
raper.s.- Memoirs of the Duke of Uorwick. 

+ IJMwiiik »ay«. Ikia vrtiVn he wiw Gaultier aRain in Franee he ex- 
]iect«d him to Iw more explicit ; but that theabM only told him they 
must still have patience till the [leace of Utrecht should be entirely 
flnished ; that tl>e least hint of (jiteen Anne's intemtioms in favour of 
her brother would rouse the Whigs, and might not only destroy the 
necessary husiness of the peace, hut ^icrhaps even oecusion the over- 
throw of the ministry and a rcvolntion In the state; that it was, 
moreover, essential to make sure of the British army, wliicli rould 
not he done till after tlie peace was signed, wlien tli^ “ would pro- 
ceed to a reduction of it, and care would then be taken to keep onlf/ iurh 
offiem III could be depended w^.” We shall preseutly see Anne and 
her ministers carrying into effect this last-mentioned design, and re* 
officeriug the army v^tli determined Jacobites I , 
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lected not to concert measures privately with tlie 
Duke of Ormond, a7ul many other persons^ in 
order that we might bring about this matter by 
their means, if Oxford should fail us.” Among the 
many other persons thus alluded to as trusty Jaco- 
bites, was the Duke of Buckingham, who, it is 
said, had once been the lover of Anne, in whose 
good graces his grace perstmally stood higher tlian 
any other man about the court. Under the name of 
Mr. Matthews, the Duke of Buckingham (w-ho had 
taken to himself, as his third wife, the Lady Cathe- 
rine Darnley, a natural daughter of King James 11., 
by Catherine Sedley) wrote to the Pretender’s mi- 
nister, the Earl of Middleton, to assure him how 
truly he loved the king, and how earnestly he de- 
sired to have him back on the English throne, 
“ notwithstanding the difl’erence of religion.” 
Under the cloak of nicknames and ciphers his 
grace went on to .say, that the Pretender ought to 
think of the steps he had best take to idease his aunt 
Anne, and get the good will of the lOnglish jjeople ; 
that he thought, for his own ])art, the people would 
lie lietter inclined to him than to the Hanoverian; 
and tlmt the only difficulty with the queen seemed 
to be the Pretender’s religion. According to his 
grace, the queen bad complained of his obstinate 
adherence to the faith in which he had been bred, 
and had said to him, “ AVhat w'ould you have me 
do ? You know', as the law stands, a ])n})ist ctmnot 
inherit the crown ; and, therefort;, should 1 alter 
my will, it would be to no ])nrposc ; the law would 
give all to Hanover, and therefore I had Iretter <lo 

that with a good grace that J cannot help 

I do not see how' I can undo what 1 myself have 
done, and done in such a manner. He may thank 
himself for it. He knows I always loved him 
better tlnui Hanover.” Buckingham also relates 
with some humour in this letter a recent journey 
he hful made into the country, where lie had been 
caressed by many loyal nobhnnen on account of his 
known Jaoobitism. Lord Mulgrave, he says, had 
told him a thousand stories about the House of 
Hanover, and had said that if the king was not a 
papist they would soon give the elector his belly- 
full of law, [But it was precisely this great //‘that 
deterred, after all, the majority of the Tories.] To 
his grace it seemed perfectly natural and easy for 
the Pretender to change his religion — at least in 
ap])earance ; and he reminded him that he was not 
the first of his family who , had thought a crown 
worth changing an opinion for — alluding to Henry 
‘IV. of France, who had given up the Protestant 
religion, in which he had been bred, in order to 
gain possession of the French crown. This change 
of religion, he says, would be expected by tlie 
queen, “ who is, and ever was, very obstinate in 
all her opinions.”* To the honour of the Pre- 
tender, he was incapable of these compliances, 
which, in all probability, would, in the end, have 
been as useless as tliey were base. During the 
w'inter (H 13-14) Anne was seized with a danger- 
ous illness at Windsor ; and for some time it was 
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believed tliat tlie gout had mounted to her stomach. 
The nation was thrown into alarm — the intriguing 
ministry into an agonising panic. Oxford, the 
very last man that had a right to complain of inde- 
cision and procrastination, said to his penman and 
confidant Swift, “ These people, when the'queen’s 
ill, think she has not an hour to live, and when she 
is better, they act as if she were immortal.”* A 
run was made upon the Bank ; it was reported 
that an armament was prepared in the porta ol“ 
France to bring over the Pretender ; and the funds, 
ever susce]jtible and ever timid, fell. To quiet 
these alarms, the suffering Anne was obliged by 
her ministers to write a letter to the lord mayor of 
London, to assure him, tliat, though an aguish in- 
dis])osition, succeeded by a fit of the gout, had de- 
tained her longer than usual at Windsor, yet she 
intended soon tt) return to town, and open the ses- 
sion of parliament in ])er8on ; and, in cftect, her 
maladies yielding once more to the force of medi- 
cine, she returned to London ; and, as it was 
ascertained that the Pretender continued quiet and 
hcl])iess in Ijorraine, the alarm vanished and the 
funds rose again. 

A. D. 1114. — Tlie new' parliament, which had 
been originally summoned for the 1 ‘2th of the pre- 
ceding November, met on the Itith of February. 
Sir Tliomas Hanmcr was chosen sjieaker. Mr. 
Richard Steele, one of the most delightfid writers 
of that or any other day, but who was new in the 
House, had risen to support the nomination. “ I 
rise up,” said the essayist, “ to do him honour.” 
He coidd get no further in his sjjeeeh, for many 
members cried out “ 'fatler,” “ Tatler and as 
he went down the House several said almu), “ It is 
not so easy a thing to speak in the House! He 
fancies, because he can scribble, he can sjieak I” 
On the 2nd of March her majesty delivered the 
s])cech from tlie throne. She told the two lloiLses 
that she had great satisfaction in being able to 
assure them that the ratifications of the treaties ol‘ 
|)eace and of commerce with Spain had been ex- 
changed ; that, by the blessing of God, an honour- 
able and advantageous peace had thus been seeureil 
for her own people, and for the greatest part of her 
allies ; and she *congratulated her subjects upon 
their deliverance “ from a consuming land war, 
&c. She took to herself the merit of holding the 
balance of Europe, of promoting trade, and encou- 
raging the right application of our naval force. 
After asking supplies for the current service of the 
year and for the discharge of debts, she reverted to 
the old sore subjects — ^the press and the House of 
Hanover. “ I wish,” she said, “ tliat effectual 
core had been taken, as I have often desired, to 
suppress those seditious papers and factious ru- 
mours, by which designing men have been able to 
sink credit, and the innocent have suffered. There 
are some, also, arrived to that height of malice, 
to insinuate that the Protestant succession in the 
House of Hanover is in danger under my govern- 
ment. Those who go about thus to distract the 

• Swift’s Works, lacjuiry. 
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minds of men with imaginary dangers can only 
mean to disturb tlie present traTupiillity, and to 
liring real miscliief upon us. After all I have done 
to secure our religion and your liberties, and to 
transmit both safe to posterity, I cannot mention 
these proceedings without some degree of warmtli ; 
and I must hope you will all agree with lue, that 
attempts to weaken my authority, or to render the 
jmssession of the crown uneasy to me, can never be 
proper means to strengthen the Protestant suc- 
cession.” We arc not told that either Anne or her 
ministers blushed at the inevitable recollection of 
their recent schemes and correspondence with tlie 
Chevalier. But several members of botli Houses 
must have known enough to be (juite aware of the 
insincerity of her majesty’s expressions. The rc- 
])cated denunciations of the press from the tlirone 
had not been altogether idle thunder. Boling- 
broke, wh«) prided himself, and who had a right to 
pride himself, on his pen, had caused the arrest of 
eleven ])rintcr8 and publishers in one day ;* and 
it had been perfectly well known t(\‘ the trade that 
great risks must be run in printing anything dis- 
pleasing to the ministry. The latter IwKly, how- 
ever, had not for tliis moderated their ow'ii atUicks, 
slanders, and libels, and Swift was still retained by 
the lord treasurer, )vho flattered that evil-hearted 
and bright-headed \)ricst with the hopes of promo- 
tion to some of the highest dignities in the church. 
Richard Steele had recently written a warm Whig 
jjaniphlet, called ‘ The Crisis,’ to sound the alarm 
on the dangers that beset the ProtesUiiit succession. 
To this, Swift had replied in one of the bitterest of 
his productions, entitled ‘ The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs,’ containing, among other tift’ensive jmus- 
sages, a most scurrilous abuse of tlie Scottish ]>ocrs 
and of the whole -Scottish nation. It apjiears tliat 
the style betrayed the man, that Swift was known 
to he the author, and, as it was suspected that his 
intimate associate Bolingbroke had assisted him in 
the composition, the Whig House of liords were 
provoked, and were urged by Lord Wluulon to 
prosecute. The printer and publisher were botli 
brought in custody to the bar. “ We have nothing 
to do with the printer and publislier,” exclaimed 
Wharton ; “ Imt it highly (mneems the honour of 
this august assembly to find out the villain who is 
the mitlior of this false and scandalous libel, in 
order to do the Scottish nation justice.” Oxford 
lirotested that he knew nothing of the jiamphlet or 
of its author ; and, on going out of the House, he 
wrote a letter to liis creature Swift, enclosing a 
1 00/. note, and promising “ to do more,” Lord 
Wharton, however, pressed to have Barber, the 
printer, closely examined, hut this was defeated by 
Oxford’s having directed a prosecution against that 

• The attacks on the ministry Koncriilly appeared in short, ]iamph- 
lels, newspaia'rs, and loose sheets, which were sold at a iieiiiiy a 
pus-e. Oxford and HolinKhroke laid a tax of a halfpenny on these 
< lieai»prodm-tions; hut tliisy failed in their intention of siipprcssin); 
tjiein. Swift complains, that while the Tories were iliseouraged hy 
the additional Imlfrenny, and left off buying the loose sheets of their 
I'arty, the Whig papers continued to flourish under all the disodvan- 
'iiijes of the tax: " a proof,” says lawd John Russell. " of thesupe- 
finr wealth, popularity, or wit of tho oiiiwsitiou.”— Evrirpe. 


jiersou, which rendered his evidence us to the 
autlmr inadmissible. The Scottish peers, headed by 
the Duke of Argyll, went up to the queen, and de- 
manded satisfaction. Anne, by proclamation, oflVrcd 
300/. for the discovery of the author ; but Swift 
was, of course, perfectly safe, and in Uie end, prin- 
ter and publisher were dismissed, and the business 
was let drop. The Whigs, in the Lords, had thus 
taken tlie initiative, and had miserably failed: 
the Tories in the Commons followed the example, 
but with far more success. Steele, who had put 
his name to his pamphlet, and who was obnoxious 
on account of many former witticisms in the ‘Tatler,’ 
was singled out for a surer vengcjince, and was hit 
by the sliaft which t,lic anonymous and protc.citcd 
Swift hful escjqied. Hungerford, a lawyer who had 
been expelled the House in the time of King Wil- 
liam, for accepting a bribe for liis v(tl,(', called at- 
tention to certain scandalous smd seditious papers, 
])ul)lished by Richard Steele, esquire, a memlier 
of that House. Harley, brother to tlie lord-trea- 
surer, auditor Foley, a kinsman of the sjime mi- 
nisler, and Sir William VVyiidluim, (diancellor of 
the exchetjuer, followed the hramled lawyi-r, and 
fell without mercy upon the jioor auilior, wliom 
they charged more particularly with his late jiampli- 
let, the ‘ Crisis,’ and with two numbers oi’ bis 
periodical paper, culled ‘Tin; Ihigli simian.’ So 
violent were they, that they pnqiosed proccisding 
immediately to extremities, without allowing Steele 
to answer at all. Next they were for allowNiig him 
only till the following IVIomlay, or three days, to 
prejuire his deftmoc. Steele asked I’or u week, 
i’ulliiig oil a sanetilie.d comilciiarice, iind adopting 
the whining tone oftheeonvenlie,le,tlie witty essayist 
said — “ I ow'ii in tin; imtekiu'ss and contrition of 
my heart, lliut 1 am a very great sinner, ami Iioiie 
those members who spoke last, ami who are so 
justly renowned for tlicir exemplary piety and devo- 
tion, will not be accessary to aceumulating the 
number of my transgressions, in obliging me to 
break the Sabbath ol' the Lord, by perusing such 
profane WTitings as shall serve for my delenee.” 
The menihcrs who spoke last were Harley and 
Foley, who had both been Puritans, and wlio had 
both deserted the conventicle for tlu^ chureh. Tin; 
humorist’s attack was efl'cctual ; Steele was allowed 
his week for preparation. On the a])pointed duy 
he stooil u]) to deliver his defence, and the 
sneering members fomid, that though a writer, hi; 
could s])cak. He spoke, in fact, I'or three liours, 
and with great ability ; being assisted by his friend 
Joseph Aildison, who was no orator himself, but 
who sat beside him, ami “ prompted him on oeea- 
sioii.” Steele was charged with insinuating that, 
the Hanover succession was in danger under Queen 
Anne and her majesty’s present ministers. He 
was also aiicused by recent converts or renegades 
of being no true Chureh-of-Englaiid-maii. Here 
the wit and humorist again made use of his best 
wea|K)ns. “ I cannot tell,” said Steele, “ what they 
would have me do to prove myself a churchman ; 
but I think I have appeared one ever\in so trifling, 
2 0 2 
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a thing ns a comedy ] considering that as a comic 
])oet I have been a martyr and confessor for the 
church, for my play was dimmed for its piety.”* It 
was cx])('cted”thal tha ci-devant puritan, auditor 
Foley, would reply in detail to Steele’s defence ; 
hut Foley, sure of his Tory majority, and having 
no wit to throw away, thought this would he an un- 
necessary trouble, and merely said — “ Without 
amusing the House with long speeches, it is plain 
that the writings that' have been complained of are 
seditious and scandalous, injurious to her majesty’s 
government, the church, and the universities ; and 
1 move that the (piestion be put thereupon.” 
Robert Walpole rose and threw his shield between 
Mr. Auditor and the Essayist. Ift a forcible speech, 
full of liberal sentiments and clever home-thrusts, 
Walpole said, “ Why is the author auswerable in 
parliament for a book which he wrote in his pri- 
vate cajiacity ? And if he is punishable by law, 
why is he not left to the law ? By this mode of 
])iueecding, parliament, which used to be the 
scourge only of evil ministers, is made by ministers 

the scourge of the siibject From what 

fatality docs it arise, tliat what is written in favoiu- 
t)f the Protestant succession, and ■what was coun- 
tenanced by the lute ministry, is deemed a libel by 
the iircsent administration ? General invectives in 
the pulpit against any particular sin have never 
been deemed a reflection on individuals, unless the 
darling sin of those ])ersons happens to be the vice 
against which the preacher inviiighs. I( becomes 
then a fair inference, from the irritability and re- 
sentment of the jneseiit administration against its 
defender, that their darling sin is to obstruct mid 
prevent llie Protestant aucecssioii.”t In other par- 
ticulars the debate in favour of the man of genius 
was singularly interesting. Steele, in one of his 
jmjiers in the Guardian, had, to his honour, re- 
futed a .scandalous libel on Jjady (fliarlottc Finch, 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset, which apjieared in 
the E'^aminer, where Swill fre(pieutly wrote. 
Lady Charlotte was daughter to the Tory leader, 
the Earl of Nottingham, and sister to Ijord Finch, 
then a young member of the House of Commons. 
]jord Finch remembered the obligation, and was 
eager to show his gratitude to his sister’s defender. 
Like Steele, he was unpractised in public speaking; 
his ideas quitted his head as he got upon his legs, 
he hesitated, and at last floundered into a hopeless 
silence. But, as he sat down, his lordship said, 
loud enough to be heard, “ It is strange, I cannot 
s])eak for this man, though I could readily fight for 
him,” The generous words excited universally a 
generous feeling in the House, which resounded 
with cries of “ Hear him, hear him.” Jjord Finch 
rose again ; and, as if a floodgate had been opened, 
he jiourcd forth a copious, flowing, and eloquent 
speech. His lordship particularly justified what 
Steele had said about the disgraceful jieace of 
Utrecht ; and adojiting that writer’s language, he 

• lit' prnlmbly alludes to Ids Comedy oftlu* Lying Loww, which 
was produced with littlo siuross at nruvy-Lune in 1U)4. 
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exclaimed — “ We may, if we please, give it fine 
epithets, but epithets do not change tlie nature of 
things : we may, if wc phrase, call it here honour- 
able ; hut I am sure it is accounted scandalous in 
Holland, Germany, Portugal, and over idl Europe, 
except France and Spain, We may call it advan- 
tageous’ ; but all the trading part of tlie nation find 
it to he otherwise : and if it be really advantageous, 
it must be so to the ministry that made it.” Sir 
William Wyudham, chancellor of the exchequer, 
here rose to insist that it could not be said that the 
peace was advantageous to ministers. “ Thfen,” re- 
torted Loril Finch, “ it is plain it is advantageous to 
no one but our late enemies.” But this was all 
irritating language — this was not a course likely to 
serve Steele : — ^tlie generous feeling passed off in a 
moment; and the Tories, by the overwhelming 
majority t)f 24.5 against 152, voted that Steele w'as 
gjiilty of a scandalous libel, and should be cx- 
])cllcd the House.* 

Nevertheless the Whigs remaining in jiarlia- 
incnt resolved to prove the truth of the essayist’s 
])osition, that the Protestant succession vm in dan- 
ger. They began in tlie Lords, where Sunder- 
land, Cowjier, Halifax, and Wharton urged the 
jierils arising from the Pretender’s continuing in 
liorraine, and carried an address ]iraying for an 
account of what steps had been taken by govern- 
ment to procure his removal. ].iord Oxford had 
recourse to one of his tricks ; and he moved for a 
bill “for the further security of the Protestant 
Succession, to make it high treason to bring any 
foreign troiqia into the kingdom.” He thought 
tliat this would have the outward appearance of 
zeal and patriotism ; but his real intention avus to 
])revent the landing of the Electoral Prince of 
lliuiover with an armed force, a desjicrate e-X])e- 
dient which now began to be talked (if, and which 
had been recommended — among others by the 
Duke of Marlborough ! — to the house of Hanover 
as the only likely means of making sure of the 
succession. But the lord-treasurer’s device was 
transjwircnt : he was called U])on to explain his 
meaning, and, upon being compelled to say that he 
meant the bill to apply only to foreign troops in- 
troduced by the Pretender, he was told that then 
it must be altogether unnecessary, for by all laws 
such troops, if foreigner.s, would be public enemies, 
and if natives, rebels. The bill was accordingly 
lost, and Oxford greatly disconcerted. The Whig 
lords continued their attack ; and Ixird Wharton 
moved, in direct terms, tliat the Protestant succes- 
sion was in danger under the jircsent administra- 
tion. Tlie debate w-as exceedingly hot. Lord 
Anglesca said, that, “ as the honour of his sove- 
reign and the good of liis country were the rule of 
his actions, so he had no respect of persons ; and, 
if he found himself imposed upon, he durst pur- 
sue an evil minister from the queen’s closet to the 
Tower, and from the Tower to tlie scaflbld.” 
Several peers who had hitlierto figured as w’arm 
Tories and supporters of tlie administration — as 

• Pari. Hist.— Stcel(i’s Apology, 
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the Archbislioj) of York and several bishops, die 
Earls of Abingdon, Jersey, and Anglcsea himself, 
and the Lords Ashbumhani and Carteret — ^turned 
round on diis critical occasion and voted with the 
Whigs. Yet, in the end, the vote that the succes- 
sion was not in danger was carried liy a majority of 
twelve — exactly the number of the recently created 
peers. The House of Commons, however, on the 
motion of Sir hklward Knatclibull, resolved itself 
into commiltec on the same question. In that 
House also many Tories, of the class generally 
styled the Hanoverian Tories, quitted the minis- 
terial ranks and voted with the Whigs. The 
s])eaker. Sir Thomas Hanmcr, was one of these 
scceders; and he delivered a speech which was 
considered ])owerful and effective by many who 
were Tories without any taint of Jacobitism. Han- 
iner said that so much Iiad been advanced to prove 
the succession in danger, and so' little said on the 
otlicr side, that he. should vote against ministers. 
A minority of 208 voted with him against 256 — 
a diminution in the majority which spread con- 
sternation in ]iart of the cabinet, and gave joy to 
the rest, for Bolingbroke’s main endeavour was at 
the moment to overthrow the lord-treasurer. The 
Tories too — Jac.obites and all — were obliged, for 
the sake of ajipearances, to agree Avith the. Whigs 
in a resolution that the queen sluudd be desired to 
Ttaiew her instances for the removal of the Pre- 
tender from Lorraine. This address was also 
carried in the Upper House, where ]^)rd Wharton 
further moved that her majesty should be <lesired 
to issue a ])roclamation, promising a rcAvard to any 
jierson who should apprehend the Pretender, dead 
or alive. Notwithstanding their desire and their 
interest in kee])ing uj) the popular excitement, and 
Tiotwithstanding the risk they incurred of being 
deiioiincerl as Jacobites, several of ibe Whigs op- 
]) 0 Ked this motion. Lord North and (Irey said 
that such a ])roc.lamation, with the wtirds dead or 
alive, Avould look like an encouragement to assassi- 
nation, iuid he inqdorcd the House not to take 
a step so inconsistent with its high character, and 
with the character of a nation and government 
famed for lenity and clemency. Jjord Trevor de- 
clared that no man had more respect and affection 
for the house of Hanover, but that they must 
e,\cuse him if he w(add not venture his soid’s 
perdition for them; — Mid he proposed as mi 
amendment, “ that the reward should be for ap- 
prehending and bringing the Pretender to justice, 
in case he should land or attempt to land cither in 
Great Britain or Ireland.” This was carried ; the 
time of issuing the proclamation was left to the 
ijneen’s own discretion ; and Anne Avas thus re- 
lieved Irom the necessity of putting a price upon 
her brother’s head. But in the strife of iiarties, 
and in 'the Avell-founded apprehensions of the time, 
the merciful alteration Avas carried by a majority of 
no niore than ten. When the address aa^s carried 
up to Anne she said, “ It -would be a real 
strengthening to the succession of the House of 
Hanover that an end were ])ut to those groundless 


fears and jealousies Avhich have been so industri- 
ously promoted. I do not at this time sec any 
occasion for such a proclamation. Whenever 1 
judge it necessary I shall give my orders to have 
it issued.” At tliis moment Anne was in the worst 
of humours ; irritated on the one side by the almost 
total defection of the bench of bishojis, and the 
open hostility of many formerly deemed the most 
submissive of Tories ; and scared on the other side 
by endeavours made and making by the Whigs to 
bring over the IClectoral Prince of HmioATr. Baron 
Schutz, the HanoATiian envoy, had standing in- 
structions to adhere to, and constantly consult wdth, 
the "VYhig leaders, Somers, Halifax, and UoAvper, 
and Avith other lords and members of the Com- 
mons that were the undoubted and zealous friends 
of that succession. The envoy’s house had thus 
become a place of constant resort and consubition ; 
and, as they grew bolder with Iheir groAving strength 
in parliiunent, the Wliigs jiroposed that Schutz 
should demand from the queen a writ of summons 
for the electoral prince, who, having been created 
a British ]>ecr by the title, of Duke of Cambridge, 
only AA'anted the Avrit to be able to come over ami 
take his scat in the House of Jjords. The envoy, 
doing readily Avhat he, was asked to do, went at 
once to the Lord Chancellor Harcourt. “I told 
him,” says Schutz himself in his dispatch to 
Robethon, “ T had orders to thank him from the 
e.lcctrcss for the assurance, he had given me, the 
first time I saw him, that he had her interests so 
much at heart, and made other compliments of the 
same kind ; to Avhich he ansAvered as 1 could wish, 
]irotcsting his luofound res])ect and duty to her 
royal highness, of which he Avould be happy to gi\'e 
])roofs on all occasions. I then told him that tin' 
electress ordered me to ask of him the electoral 
])rinee’s writ, as Duke of Cambridge. He chmiged 
colour upon this, and looked down and told me 
that he woidd speak «)f it to the queen, not daring to 
give it me Avitliuut her orders ; but added, after being 
silent for some time, he did not recollect that a 
Avrit was demanded of him since he, Avas in her 
majesty’s service (to this 1 might have easily 
answered that the reason Avas he never retained 
any), nor that any Avas sent bcA'ond si'.a. On which 
I answered that, by delivering it to me, he did not 
send it out of the kingdom ; entn'ating him to give 
me his answer before this evening, in order that 1 
might acrpiaini, the; electress by this day’s post 
with Avhat I had done to execute her orders. To 
this he answ'crcd simply that he intended to go to 
the queen to speak to her about it : so that I Avaited 
for the resrdt of Avhat was deliberated in the c»)un- 
cil, Avhich I hear was called yesterday evening. Mid 
continued sitting until after midnight. Upon leav- 
ing him, he told me, at the door of his room, that 
he hoped I did not think that he refused me the 
writ, as he wanted only to know the queen’s orders 
first.”* Schutz expected the chancellor’s answer 
on tlie morrow, and as it came not he wrote his 
lordship a pressing note on tlic subject. This 

• SlacphcnoD, Uanover Papers. 
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drew forth an imnicdiale reply, which was t»i this 
effect : — “ When you came to me yesterday, and 
told me tliat, by orders of the Pri^pess ^)phia, 
you demanded a writ of summons for the Duke of 
Cambridge, I let you know that I thought it my 
duty to acquiiint her majesty therewitli. I have 
accordingly laid this matter before the ({ucen, who 
was pleased to say, that, not having received the 
least information of this demand from you, or in 
any other manner whatsoever from the court of 
Hanover, she could hardly persuade herself that 
you acted by direction from thence ; that slie, 
therefore, did not think lit to give me any other 
answer than this. The writ for the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was sealed of course when the writs of 
summons to all tlie other peers were sealed, and 
lies rcjidy to be dclivercid to you, whenever you 
call for it.” In a letter written on the same day 
to Bothmar, Schutz says that the coming of the 
electoral ])rince was absolutely necessary, as the 
fears of the Pretender’s coming were but too well 
founded. [Probably the AVhig party had by some 
means or other received intelligence of a bold de- 
sign conceived by the Duke of Berwick, of which 
we shall speak presently.] Schutz also declared 
that the Whigs w'cre delighted with the order 
which the elcctress Sophia had sent him U» dc- 
m>md the writ — “ and,” says he, “ before 1 did 
juiything in that affair, I asked the advice of the 
following persons, and they were all of the same 
opinion : — Devonshire, Somerset, Nottingham, 
Argyll, Oxford, Somers, Cowper, Halifax, Whar- 
ton, and Townshend. Anglcsea being in the 
country, I could not cnnsult him l)eforc last night, 
when I saw him at Sir Thomas Haniner’.'i. He 
sjiid that you could not do anything more to the 
purpose, and that this is the last opptwlunity of 
saving your succession ; being very sure that, un- 
less you a})ply a speedy remedy, it will be too late 
before Uie end of six months, us everything will be 
then ruined. Therefore he, as well as all our 
other friends, conjure the elector to send over the 
]>rince immediately, although the writ should be 
refused^ as his presence alone can rc-estsdrlish 
everything yet ; and as everything will be lust after 
taking such a step (that is, the demanding the wtH) 
if we go no further. Sir Thomas Hanmcr is of die 
same opinion, and promised, as well as Lord Angle- 
sea, to employ his influence with all those who 
dc])end upon him in the House qf Commons to 
make them declare themselves*, assuring me he is 
fully convinced the court will not be in a condition 
to hinder them.” Tlie lord treasurer Oxford hud 
taken the alarm. The refusal of the writ, or any 
coldness or atiger on the part of the queen, would, 
he knew, he imputed in part to himself y and, on 
the very day after the lord chancellor had sent 
Schutz his ambiguous answer, Oxford wrote a 
letter of solemn protestations to the Hanoverian 
court, and dispatched it by an express messenger. 
“ I do, in the most solemn manner,” said the 
lord treasurer, “ assure you that, next to the 
^ queen, I am entirely and unalterably devoted to 
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the interests of his electoral highness. This is not 
only from the conscience of my oaths, but out of 
profound respect to the elector’s great virtues. I 
may, without vanity, say that 1 had the greatest 
hand in settling the succession. I have ever pre- 
served the same oinniou j and it is mving to the 
declarations tlie queen has so often made in their 
favour, that the generality of the people are come 
to be for that House.” Not satisfied with protest- 
ing and lying for himself, Oxford proceeded to lie 
for the bedchamber-woman, whose great influence 
over the concerns of the government was as noto- 
rious as it was disgraceful, and also to lie for the 
pious queen, whose aversion to the Guelj)h8 
amounted to a downright loathing. “ I am sure,” 
he adds, “ that Lady Masham, the queen’s favour- 
ite, is entirely for their succession. 1 am also sure 
that the queen is so; and you may do me the 
justice to assure his electoral highness, that I am 
ready to give him proofs of my attachment to his 
interest, and to set in a true light the state of this 
country; for it will be very unfortunate for so 
great a ])rincc. to be only ])rince over a ])arty, 
wliich can never last long in England.” And 
after this he laboured to show that the coming 
over of the electoral ])rince u'ould be far more 
fetal to the interests of his family than it woidd be 
impleasant to her majesty. “ Let me, in conll- 
(leucc, tell you,” said he, “ that there is but one 
thing that (^an be any way of prejudice to the suc- 
(^ession, and that is the endeavour to bring them, 
or any of them, over without the queen’s consent. 
Two courts in this country have been so fehd, and 
the factions arc so high, that it must be very mis- 
chievous both to the queen and to the serene 
House, to have any such thing enterprised, that 
may create a difference between the queen and 
that family : that will change the dispute to the 
crown and the succession ; whereas n(»w it is be- 
tween tlie House of Hanover and a popish pre- 
tender. I will add but this one word, that 1 will 
assure you that, upon any advances of kindness 
from the House of Hanover, I will jmwn my life 
for it, they shall receive most essential proofs of 
the queen’s friendship; and I am sure that is 
the best confirmation of their succession.” Even 
thus lightly could the prime minister of England 
s])e4ik of the solemn and repeated acts of jiarlia- 
ment, which alone were competent to decide the 
(juestion, putting before them and above them the 
will or caprice, the sympathies and antijiathics, of 
the weak yet headstrong occupant of the throne. 
On the following day Baron Schutz went to the 
lord chancellor’s, to take up the writ for the Duke 
of Cambridge ; “ but,” says he, “ the Chancellor 
and all his clerks had gone out, so that I returned 
empty-handed.” From the chancellor’s the envoy 
went to l.<ord Oxford’s, where the treasurer drew 
him aside and asked him if he had not got the 
writ. " I told him,” says Schutz, “ that I haiil not. 
He inquired if the chancellor had not written to 
me, and I acipiainted him how I had missed him. 
He then said to me, that the queen was very much 
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sur])riswl T Imd never said anytliinj? to her about 
it; addinfy that slic liad never been treated in 
that manner. I answered that, my ordci-s having 
been addressed to the lord chancellor, I went to 
him ; that I was surprised he did not warn me of 
my mistake if it was necessary to address myself 
to the queen, which he might and should have 
known better than I. He appeared to be in very 
bad humour and much embarrassed.”* The en- 
voy, however, was assured by Ijord Anglesea and 
all the rest of his friends that he had taken the 
]jropcr w^ay of asking for the writ, and tlie only 
way to obtain it , that, if he had addressed himself 
first to the queen, their enemies would have endea- 
voured to divert the thing, with as much warmth 
us they were now employing to hinder the coming 
(d' the ])rince. These noblemen also told Schutz 
that the embassy to Hanover of I^ord Paget which 
was hastily preparing,t had no other object than to 
hinder the electoral prince’s jouniey. “ There 
have been, hoAvever,” says Schutz, “ great re- 
joicings over all the city, since it wjis made public 
that I had asked the writ for the iwince; and 
some have no doubts ol‘ his coming 8})eedily, Jis 
others most certainly fear it. The bells were ring- 
ing for some dtiys piist, and healths drunk to his 
g(jod journey.” The envoy, from all that he saw, 
was convinced more mid more of the needfulness 
of the journey ; and he was further urged and 
inqielled by the Whig leaders, who seem scarcely 
ever to have left him. “ The leport,” says he, 
“ which our enemies sprciul everywhere, and 
which found credit with a great number, that we 
are very inditferent about the succession, will be 
considered perfectly true if, after having de- 
manded the writ, the electoral prince docs not 
come over immediutely.” On the next day the 
Hanoverian envoy went again to the lord chan- 
cellor’s; but, although it was only nine o’clock in 
tlie morning, he was assured that his lordship had 
been gone out an hour — “ which,” adds Schutz, 
with some reason, “ I considered as if they had a 
mind to amuse me, and not to give me the WTit.” 
Still, however, he insisted on the jtrincc’s coming, 
and declared that good effects had alreiuly been 
produced by tlie steps he hud taken. Some time 
before this Oxford had disjiatched his brother, 
Mr. Harley, to keep matters smooth at Hanover; 
and he now sent an express to his relative, “ who, 
no doubt,” says Schutz, “ will do all he can to inti- 
midate our court, and particularly the elcctress, 
with com])laints of our demand.” The Hanoverian 
adds, “ But, in the name of ^od, do not hesitate at 
anytliing which Mr. Harley can say to you. It 
ought rather to determine you speedily. This is 
the general opinion of all our friends here, who 
deserve, on account of the danger to which they 
expose themselves, that you should not lose a mo- 
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ment in coming to their relief.” I^ord Townsheiul 
joined the envoy in making these representations. 
In a remasjcable letter, in which his lordshij) 
briefly reviews the disadvantages and dangers of 
Queen Anne’s recent and present foreign policy, 
he tells tlie Hanoverian court that they are far loo 
secure as to the Pretender. “ You seem,” says 
his lordship, “ to think it impossible for the Pre- 
tender to make any attempt during the queen’s 
life. In this rve are absolutely of another opinion, 
for reasons, as we think, so very obvious to those 
w'ho observe witli the least attention the present 
conduct here, that there is no need of entering 
into particulars on this head ; ami, this being the 
settled notion of all your friends liere, you will 
easily imagine into how great a degree of despair 
we were all thrown by that ])art of your letter, 
where you mention the elector’s resolution of not 
sending the electoral jirincc without a previous 
irm'tation. For it is but a small comfort to us to 
see how diligent and careful you are in taking re- 
mote precautions abroad, whilst we are cmiviuced 
that the danger is so imminent here that we shall 
in all probability be totally ruined before any of 
those siqiports c:an ])ossibly come to onr relief. 
But now I must congratidate with you iq)on M. 
le Baron de Scliutz’s last orders for demanding 
the electoral j)rince’s writ of summons. This I cim 
assure you is thought by everybody, both friemh'. 
fis well as enemies, to be the first step that 
your court has made that looks as if you 
were ill earnest about the succession. Nothing 
can he more effectual if it he 8Uj)ported by the 
immediate sending the prince, nor more season- 
able than it was at this time ; for the (juecn had 
just then given a most unkind answcf, to give it no 
worse term, to an address for the sujiport of the 
succession ; and, when the House of Lords came to 
consider of this answer, the eftect of the electoral 
prince’s having demanded his writ appeared most 
plainly by the behaviour of a great ninnher of lords 
upon that occasion, thongh that new-s was not then 
publicly known. Monsieur Schutz will aequainl. 
you with the consternation our ministers were 
under upon this occasioji, and tin; fright the chan- 
cellor was in lest it should he thought he had de- 
nied the writ. They are so sensible that this step, 
if it be followed by the immediate coming of the 
prince, will so effectually ruin their designs, and 
tend so directly to the securing the succession from 
all future danger, that you may depend upon their 
making use of all arts and contrivances imaginable 
to prevent his coming. Neither threats nor flattery 
will be sifared. They are so intent and so bent 
upon prevailing with you to sUq) the prince, that 
they will not rely upon Mr. Harley’s dexterity, hut 
have determined to send to you my Lord Paget. 
You must therefore prepare to be very vigorously 
attacked by way of message ; they see the spirit of 
die people here runs so high in your favour, that 
they have no hopes of bringing either them or par- 
liament up to anything ^at may discourage the 
prince’s cominif. They are, therefore, forced to 
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turn all their views toAvards you, and are reduced 
to the miserable necessity of trying whether they 
can persuade your court to betray itself. I sliall 
trouble you no further than only to give you the 
unanimous opinion of all our friends u])on tlus 
occasion. They are persuaded that you must he 
convinced, by the manner in which this writ was 
granted, that you have opened a most unexception- 
able way for tlie coming of the prince. It is plain 
the writ would not have been granted, could they, 
l)y law, have justified the refusing of it ; and the 
uneasiness they e.xprcs8e(l, both when it Avas granted 
and since, shows plahily Uicy would not have failed 
to have attempted something in j)arliamcnt, in order 
to have discouraged him from coming, could they 
have had the least hopes of carrying it.”* On tlic 
16th of A])ril, or four days after his first demand- 
ing the writ, Schutz informs Robethon of an intcr- 
vieAv he luis had with Oxford, “ Tlie lord-trea- 
surer,” he says, “ told me that he never saw the 
queen in a greater passion. All lire reason he 
alleges to me fin- this is, that she had no notice 
from me of the demand which 1 wjis to make of 
the writ, and although he could not deny but the 
chancellor prepared and delivered writs. From 
whence I Avanted to prove to him that it was 
therefore to the chancellor I was to address my- 
self, SIS he was the minister to whose department 
such things belonged ; besides tliat my orders im- 
ported to go to him, and that he did not discover 
to me that I addressed myself iin])roperly ; yet lie 
said that 1 ought to have addressed myself to die 
secretary of state, or to iiini, Avho would not have 
failed to advise very properly in the afi'air; pro- 
testing riiat he had no service more at heart, after 
the queen’s, than diat of the electoral family, and 
that he Avas vexed at what had ha])pened, die 
queen taking it as the greatest mark of contempt 
tliat could be given to lier ; telling me, that had it 
not been for this incident, her majesty Avould have 
invited the electoral prince to come to j)ay her a 
visit next summer ; without recollecting that he 
had told me but a moment before that slic Avas 
tAvo much afraid to sec any of the electoral family 
here; and that, this alone excepted, she would 
willingly grant everydiing else that could be de- 
manded of her. 'He heaped together several very 
unintelligible things in this discourse, to which 1 
made no other answ’er than that, having addressed 
myself to the pToi)er officer for a thing Avhich the 
law determined in our favour I could not imagine 
that the (lueen was angry at it, nor that she would 
interpret wrongly a measure of that kind.” Schutz 


* Marphemn, Hanover Papers,— Lord Towusliend mfa in conclu- 
sioii, “ l''rom tills wp cannot think but that you must bo satisAcd 
that tlie incUiiiitions of the ppovU* hero nn- so strongly in favour of 
tho house of llanovor, that the prince may come, not only witli great 
security UK to his jicrson, but also tliat he will Iw received with all 
the rMijont and honour that is duo to him. Hut if, after yon luivo 
Tuued thcsi! cxpisitationR through tli« whole kingdom to the highest 
degree by the step yon have made, you should lx* pre^-ailed upim to 
abandon the thoughts of sending the prince, or be persuaded eVen to 
delay It, siieh a ,iro<a-eaing will bo so fatal, that no man can Iw an- 
sweratde for the I'onseijnenci's of it. I cannot ennelude this without 
doing justice to Mons. le Baron de Schute, who has upon this and aU 
(yther owasionsliohavrd himself with so mueh zeal and prudenee, 
that he has deservedly got the entire esteem and consideration of all, 
Imtli AVlugs .Hid Tories, who are well Reeled to Ue house of Hanover." 


pleaded the custom of the country in peers’ writs, 
and the orders he had received from the electress ; 
but Oxford advised him not to appear any more at 
court. The Hanoverian envoy not being disposed 
to take this advice. Sir Charles Cotterell, master of 
the ceremonies, waited upon him, and re.ad him 
a letter from Bromley, one of the secretaries of 
state, in which it was intimated that the queen 
commanded Bromley to tell Schutz, in plain terms, 
not to ap])ear again at her court, as her majesty 
looked upon it as an affront done to her to have 
asked the chancellor for the writ to the Duke of 
Cambridge, a prince of her blood, and tliat for that 
reason she had ordered Mr. Harley to solicit tho 
elector and electress to recall their envoy imme- 
diately. Lord Strafford, Avho was at the Hague, 
wrote to the Electress Sophia to advise her and 
her son the elector to disapprove of Baron Schulz’s 
conduct, and to vindicate the ministry from enter- 
taining any designs in favour of the Pretender. 
Strafford assured the aged jirincess that the em- 
bassy of Lord Paget was meant “ to ex])laiii matters, 
and set them in so tme a light that no artifice of a 
taction or jiarty, for private views and interests, 
might he able for the future to cause any inquietude' 
between the ipieen and that illustrious family.” 
Ilis lordshi]) said that he was .sorry to find her 
ministers iii England had lately acted as if //e, at 
least, Avas governed by the paity that was against 
the court, because the eliicf amongst them liave no 
longer the chief emplopicnts in the government. 
He said that Scluitz’s behaviour wfis resented as 
irregular and disrespectful to the (]ueen, adding, 
“ for though, by strict hiAV, a ])eer, though absent, 
may demand his Avrit of the lord elianceilor, yet it 
is never done ; hut ihe lord cliancellor keeps it by 
him till such time as the absent ])eer returns and 
demands it liimsclf to sit in parliament. I knoAv 
this better than any man, it having been my ease 
under several lord chancellors, as I have hccii 
abroad ever since the first year lier majesty came 
to the croAvn, and, having often’ hatl leave to take 
turns into England, the cliancellors have always 
kejrt my Avrit till I came and demtuided it to sit in 
parliament, Avhich they immediately were obliged 
to send me ; and so it would have lieen with the 
Duke of Cambridge whenever he should come into 
England' to sit in parliament.” His lordship then, 
at great length, followed out the royal lie, that it 
was only because tlie writ had 'been im])ro])(*rly 
demanded that she objected to it— that botli her 
majesty and her cabinet entertained the most per- 
fect affection for the Protestant succession, — and 
that the danger of the Pretender was all a foolish 
and malicious outcry. As to obliging the Duke 
of Ijorraine to send die Pretender out of Ids domi- 
nions, it was a thing not to be thought of, for he 
had engaged with France not to do it; and the 
French king, when spoken to on the subject, 
represented that he had fulfilled the treaty, having 
removed the chevalier out of his dominions. On 
the other side, Schutz, being forbid the court, made 
haste back to Hanover to justify himself, and the 
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Duke; of Marlborough wrote to recommend that 
the electoral prince should set out for London 
before Lord Paget arrived at Hanover. “ By tliia 
remedy,” says Marlborough, “ the succession will 
be secured without risk, without cx])ense, and 
without war ; and likewise it is very probable that 
I'Vance, seeing herself anticipated in that manner, 
will abandon her design of assisting the Pre- 
tender.”* General Ciulogan and other lejuling 
Whigs wrote ])ressing letters to the same effect. 
Lord Townsheud announced that the Tories had 
clianged their tone, and were so far from ex- 
claiming against the coming of the electoral prince, 
that they were now applauding it, and advancing 
])retcnsions to have the principal share in his high- 
ness’s good graces. “ This,” adds Townsheud, 
“ we will not envy them, ])roviding they atta(di 
themselves to him, as they appear resolved to do; 
and it is not to be doubted but, as soon as he ap- 
]K!iirs, the lord treasurer will seek his protection, 
and both parlies ])ay their court to him. There 
is no question, therefore, of sending the prince to 
be th(i head of a ])artj’, but to have the glory of 
uniting the two parties, who will concur together 
in ])arlianient to settle a revenue of thirty or forty 
thousand pounds sterling upon him ; but, for this 
purpose, he must come l)efore the end of the 
session.” Tlie Archbishop of York also sent pro- 
fessions of attiichment, having j)reviously been 
Avritten to by tlic court of 1 lanoA^.r as a ])er8onagc 
worth securing. “ I ho])e,” said the archbishop, 
“ your royal highness will every day more and 
more have the satisfaction of seeing, not only 
1 myself, but the whole body of our clergy, arc 
faithful and zealous, as becomes us, in this respect; 
and that the same good spirit is still among us, 
which so laudably, and, through the blessing of 
God, successfully, op])oscd and got the betU^r of the 
attempts of France and i)opcry in King James’s 
reign.” A day or two after writing this letter, 
the Archbishop of York was sent for by Queen 
Anne, who was now greatly alarmed at the nation’s 
apparent conviction that she and her ministers 
were betraying them to France imd the Pretender. 
Kreyenberg, an Hanoverian secretary, who had 
remained in Ijondon after Schulz’s dejiarture, says, 
“ The queen made the archbisho]) the greatest 

* 111 this hsttci', (liitKiI Antwerj), Mjiy a, MiiilborouKh, who hod 
sorocinitly uni'iij'i'd in tho sunii! intri^nifs hiniHtdf, nays. *’ It is 
so ovidimt that the minister* arc doturmined to phice tho 

I’retender on the throne, that it would lie losing one’s time to pro- 
duce proofs of it A more ]iropcr time for dumiindinv the writ 

for the electoral prince, could not liuvc lieeu chosen ; for you seo how 
many of tlm richest and most considerahle !imoii<' the Tories declare 
Ihryou, audackuowledf;n tlOvt they were deceived by the ministry, 
who lose so mucii ground in liotli Houses, that you may depend 
upon it, they will take cure not to call the seiiond session in tliis par- 
liament before they have eieentud their design in favour of the Pre- 
tender Luckily, this session is to continue fur two months 

lont,mr, so that the electoral prince will have time eiiou)'li to arrive 
and take his seat in parliament; in which e,asc the balance will in- 
cline entirely to your sido, us it Ix^gins to do already, uimn tiie mere 
rumour of his comiu;; : so that you may judge what elTcct his pre- 
sence would produce. AccordiD{;ly, out friends write to mo that, 
in tlmt case, the parliament will not rise before they have settled a 
neiision of 40,0001. sterling, for a subsistence to the prince, who mil 
nave ruithing to do bat to miie hie court to l/te queen, and care>t the 

ministers, without meddling ia anything 1 may add further, 

that, the prince being bnt the tliird in tho order of succession, and 
coming alone without troops, the queen cannot be justly offended." 
—ilaephtnon. 
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protestations, fouiuletl on conscience and sentiments 
of religion, tJiat she was sincerely for the Protest- 
ant succession. This prelate cannot reconcile all 
this with what he himself and every one sees. 
She said nothing at all of the coining of the elec- 
toral prince, Init only of the disobliging manner in 
which the writ Avas demanded.” The secretary 
was convinced that the queen Avtmld agree to every- 
thing that could be asked of her, and perhaps 
sacrifice Bolingbroke, and turn others out of the 
ministry, if the prince would only give up his 
journey and not come into England at all. In the 
mean while, Harley, at Hanover, continued to bIioav 
cause why the prince should not come, audio deluge 
that court with protestations of her majesty’s 
attachment. Upon his asking Avhat they wanted 
to ]>e done for the greater security of the Protest- 
ant succession established in their family, the 
clcctoress and her son, the elector, gave him a me- 
morial, in which they represented the necessity of 
her majesty obliging the Pretender to remove to 
Italy without loss of time, as the Pretender’s ad- 
herents w'ere tlicn publicly boasting, with the utmost 
assuraiKX’, that he was actually preparing to make 
a liescent in the north of Great Britain, Avhile the 
kingdom Avas unfurnished Avith troiqis.* They 
also represimled that it was necessary for the king- 
dom and for the Protestant religion, that a mem- 
ber of the electoral family should be settled in 
GreJit Britain ; and that a jiension and cstidilisli- 
ment should be fi,ved by act of parliament on the 
clcctorcss, as the nearest heir to the crown. “Tlieir 
electoral highnesses,” said the memorial, “ did 
not choose to form miy pretensions in this re8])ect, 
while the nation was burdened with the cxpensi’s 
of the war ; hut these expenses being discontinued, 
tliey hope, that during this very session of parlia- 
ment her majesty will be so good as to ])rocurc 
them a thing which is so just, and which is hut u 
natural consequence of all that she has done 
already in their favour.” And the last demand or 
request of the memorial was, that her majesty 
would be jileased to grant titles belonging to the 
princes of the blood of Great Britain, to such of 
the Protestant jirinces of the electoral family as 
were not yet invested with them. All these de- 
mands and ])roecedings vexed and alarmed Anne, 
and brought back her old sickness. This indis- 
jKisition Avas a fresh cause for excitement to both 
courts. Her majesty, however, took great pains to 
make known the conversation she had had with the 
Archbishop of York and the assurances she had 
given that prelate. She, moreover — at least in out- 
ward appearance — withdrew her confidence from 
Bolingbroke, and put herself again in the hands 
of the cautious Oxford. “ The lord treasurer,” 
says the Hanoverian agent Galke, “ is more than 
ever in credit with the queen, and appears disposed 
to attach himself to the Electoral Prince, as soon as 
he apjiears, in order to gain him her majesty’s 

* This intelligence they said was contirmed by different arlviccA 
from persons who had been lately tit Har-le-duc, in Lorruiiie, and 
who asserted tliat lie would begin very soon to execute his enter- 
prise. and that hcAlcpcnded u])on a iiowcrl'ul foreign assistance. » 
2 p 
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}i;oo(l graces, and to overturn Bolingbrokc. .... 
Bolinghrokc is enraged at this, and it is not 
doubted but lie will take bis measures uiion it in a 
manner suitable to Jiis humour.”* Yet, on the 
other hand, Lord Breadalbaiic, a declared Jacobite, 
was sent down to Scotland ; and letters from tliat 
country stated that the Jacobites were giving out 
that the Pretender would be there before the end 
of May; and that one Mackintosh, of Bolan or 
Borimn, had arrived lately from Bar-lc-duc witli 
a great number of commissions froni the Chevalier. 
Cadogan wrote again to the Hanoverian court, 
stating in the strongest maimer that, if Prince, 
(leorge’s journey was put ollj the succession would 
be mevitahly lost. “ You would see by the 
(hizcttes,” he add.s, “ that the stocks rose very high 
>Yhcn the prince’s journey was siiokcn of; an 
undoubted sign of the gtiod disposition of tliis 
nation.” , After assuring the Hanoverians that ail 
tlic Tories who were not downright Jacobites 
would declare against the present ministry as soon 
as ever the prince should arrive, Cadogan speaks 
of the two conflicting heads of tlie cabinet, and of 
the queen’s favourite, who appears in all these trans- 
actions the most important of personages. Oxford 
and Boliughroke, he said, were more exasperated 
than ever against one another : the lord treasurer 
had found means of reconciling himself with liady 
Masham, and was boasting that he woidd very 
soon turn out both Lord Boliughroke and the Lord 
Chancellor Harcourt : tlic treasurer’s friends, more- 
over, were beginnings by ])rivate ruinonrs, to charge 
Bolinghrokc and Harcourt with tlic design of 
bringing in .the I’retcndcr. In consequence of 
tlicsc changes tlic court of Hanover made a show 
of being satisfied with Oxford’s intentions, and set 
some of their ministers to renew a friendly corre- 
sjiondcnce witli him. The Baron dc Wassciiaer 
Duveniiscrdc, however, represented on tlic Ith «f 
May, that, with regard to the electoral prince’s 
journey, lie was charged to tell my loid trea- 
surer tliat it was considered essential by his court; 
and that, in making use of his writ of suinnions, 
the jirince would only make uw of what wiis his 
indisputable right, intending, however, if lie -went 
to England, to continue inviolably attached to the 
queen and to lier ministers, and to his lordsliij) 
(Oxford) in particular. The baron continues, — 

“ I liojic, ray lord, tliat you will have no difficulty 
of conceiving the elector’s views; and I, pray God, 
with all my heart, that the measures taken to secure 
the Protestant succession to the crown of Great 
Britain may succeed, persuaded, as I nm» that the 
preservation of our holy religion and the safety of 
JCurope depend upon it. Your lordship is in a 
situation which enables yiiu to procjiKe* so great a 

' • In tlip (inmo dispatch Galkc speaks of another powerful and 
(h'termined Jacobite. " l.'Ilcrmitngc told me to day (the 30th of 
April) that Lord Fortmore employs all imuitinaldu iwrsuiuions to 
inspire the Vvke of ihm»nd. who is more firm than evenn the interests 
of the l»rctender, with more favourable sentiments towuitia the sne- 
cession ; but that lie has not U'cti able yet to make great progress, 
his grii(!0 being eoiistantly beset by three women, who arc Lady Oglc- 
tiioipc and two otliers, wlio will overturn to-morrow what he both 
built to-day.” , 
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benefit, by uniting still more clearly the queen 
with the family of Hanojer. ; In the name of 
God, my lord, ^employ your influcnt^c and your 
pnidence to promote this salutary end. You will 
gain the blessing of heaven, aqd the ap])Iauec of all 
honest men.” 

But a week after the date of this letter the 
electoral house received fresh warnings from an 
“ unknown friend,” who stated that tlic Jaco- 
bites in London were inventing lies of ' every kind 
to destroy all hopes of the prince’s coming, 
producing letters from , Hanover to show that 
ikhutz had been disavowed and very ill received 
there, and that it was quite certain that the elector 
■would not send his sou to England. Mr. Brom- 
ley, due of tlie secretaries of state, in particuliir, 
had spoken in this manner; and the cflect was, 
that the Pretender’s faction 'iverc in transports (/f 
joy, and the friends of Hanover, both Wliigs and 
Tories, in the utmost despair. Tlie Duke of 
Argyll had been heard to exclaim that if the 
elector abandoned them in this manner, and n;- 
fused to embrace an opportunity so favourable, so 
easy, and so conformable to English laws, sacri- 
ficing them and abandoning them to the rage of 
their enemies, after all they had done for him, 
the Wliigs could have no other resource, but to go 
to tlie other extremity, and invite the Pretender to 
come over on tolerable terms, and without a 
French array. Insults were still openly offered to 
the acts of succession and to the right of the House 
of Hanover; and the queen had granted a pardon 
to Dr. Bedford, the author of a book on hereditary 
right, which attempted to disprove the claim of 
the electress to the British crown. All this was 
vcrysignilicaut; and the “unknown friend” con- 
veyed another piece of inform fition which was 
equally so. This was, that, while the queen 
seemed to be dying, or at least in extreme danger, 
ministers were remodelling tlie army. “ They 
continue,” he says, “ to dismiss all the officers, 
civil and military, who presume to show any 
attachment to the Hanoverian succession; anil 
yet they give out that they have tiie greatest zeal 
and attachment to your court. It would be very 
curious if lliey should succeed to persuade you of 
this.” (The Jacobites, he says, were now laughing 
everywhere at the Whigs and the other friends 
of Hanover, and asking, “ Where, then, is your 
Duke of Cambridge ? Where is your succcssiou ? 
Is it not more than a month since the writ was 
demanded /” “ But,” says the unknown friend, 
in conclusion, “ a proper resolution on the part of 
bis electoral highness) Avouhl make them change 
their language soon.” ]jord Anglesea, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and otlier Hanoverian Tories, wrote 
letters equally urgent, and pledged themselves to 
preserve the right of the electoral house as fixed 
by parliament; and Galke informed the Hano- 
verian ministers that their friends expected that 
Prince George Avould set out on his journey imme- 
diately, thinking this “ absolutely necessary, and 
that witliout.it the, il^teiider would be soon at 
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the English court, and be very well received there.” ! 
Sir Richard Onslow, ►who had formerly been ! 
speaker of the House of Commons, wrote to 
Robethon, on the 11th of May : “ We live here,” 
said Onslow, “ in the hope of seeing the electoral ' 
prince arrive, and of seeing him introduced to par- ' 
liament, by virtue of the writ which ; 

and this expectation is so strong, that a disappdint- 
raent would diseourage entirely his friends, and . 
encourage his enemies I .... the presence of 
the Duke of Cambridge among us, being the 
surest means to curb the great and continued 
efforts of those who act for the Pretender, and 
give themselves out to be a very powerftil party, 
with a view of gaining over many to their faction 
at home, and of encouraging France to send them 
the l^retender with French troops; for upon that 
assistance their greatest expectations are founded.” 
As Aline grew worse, Cadogan wrote again to de- 
clare “ tlie inexpressible impatience shown by 
every one here for news of the electoral jirince’s 
departure and his confirmed conviction, “ that 
everything was irreparably lost if the resolution 
of sending him over were changed or delayed.” 

“ As to the (jucen,” he says, “ she continues much 
indisposed : the St. Anthony’s fire (erysipelas), 
wliich broke out in her leg and thigh, has consi- 
derably diminished the violence of her fever ; hut 
it is believed, on tlfe other hand, that a mortifica- 
tion may follow. She sleeps little, and eats 
nothing, and she is in such a dreadful anxiety, 
that her mind sutters no less than her body.” 
Tiiis close and acute observer also intimated that 
the dissensions in the cabinet were increasing — 
that the quarrels between the lord treasurer and 
liolingbroke were greater than ever. “It is 
true,” he adds, “ their common friends reconcile 
them for a day or two, but they quarrel more 
violently afterwards. The partisans of both the 
one and the other give out, that their leader pos- 
sesses all the favour and confidence of the queen ; 
but it is impossible to write anything positively on 
this subject, this scene at (!ourt having lately 
changed as frequently as the wind. The fact is, 
these two ministers exert themscilvcs very openly 
to ruin one another, and, as this division among 
the leaders reigns also among their followers, it is 
very certain that, if the electoral prince comes 
over, both of them will be very soon overturned ; 
to which 1 may add, that, at bottom, the treasurer 
would not be sorry that the electoral prince were 
here, although he is obliged to declare and to pub- 
lish the contrary, for tear of losing entirely the 
queen, who cannot hear the prince’s journey spoke 
of without putting herself in a passion, and the 
more so, that she perceives the nation desires it 
with ardour.” Cadogan further says, the “ real 
sentiments” of the treasurer had been made known 
to him by General Erie, who had them from Lord 
Oxford’s own brotlier ; that Oxford had likewise 
opened secret negotiations with the Whigs, and 
that that party ' haft answered, that, if he would 
consent to the coming'<>fJthe'4n’mce,' and exert 


himself seriously to secure the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, they would not only forget the past, but 
would also endeavour to support and maintain 
him in his authority and high office. It is clear 
that no such man as Oxford should ever have bceu 
trusted — ^that the Whigs, to gain him, were bar- 
gaining for for too much j but Cadogan takes this 
as a shining proof of the disinterestedness of his 
party. 

While thus pressed on the one side by lh(^ 
Whigs, the House of Hanover was cajoled on the 
other by Mr. Harlej\ and by letters from Eng- 
land, assuring them of the steadiness and affection 
of the queen. In these circumstances it was na- 
tural that that little court, always slow ami cii- 
cumspeet, should hesitate ami procrastinate. To 
remove these delays, the Duke of Marlborough, 
who at this moment seems to have bceu sinccrciv 
earnest for their succession, sent an agent of his 
own to Hanover, in the person of Mi‘. Molym'ux, 
recommended to that court by his grace as “ being 
a man of quality, who had very large possessions 
in Ireland, but principally as a man of parts ami 
of merit, with whose good principles he was well 
acquainted.” Molyneux was exceedingly well re- 
ceived by all the members of tlie Electoral House, 
and helped to defeat the mission of Mr. Harley, 
and to prove that his brother, the lord treasurer, 
was not to be depended upon in the slightest de- 
gree. Molyneux, who maintained a constitnt cor- 
respondence with the duke, and occasionally wrote 
to the Duchess of Marlborough, was useful in 
other respects, and more particularly iu exulting 
the merits of the illustrious general, and ])r()clairn- 
ing his entire devotion to the old clectoress and 
her family. But he soon saw some reasons to 
despond and to doubt whether that succession 
would ever be secured. Jlis great hope, and the 
general hope of the party willi which he acted, lay 
in the disagreement of Oxford am) Dolingbroke, ; 
ami he was thrown into a consternation by ac*.- 
counts of a sudden rceoiiciliatioii between “ the 
sorcerer and bis familiar” — as he styles the lf)r(l 
treasurer and the chief secretary. His alarm Avas 
increased by seeing that the article in the elector’s 
answer to the English court, stating that he thought 
it would he for the good of both parlies that some 
one of his house should go to England, was carried 
with great difficulty in the Hanoverian council ; 
and that this was the only step taken to suj)]iort 
the demand of the prince’s writ, while there was 
eveiy ground fi)r believing that it would remain 
the only step, and that nothing more would he done 
by these little potentates to make sure of three great 
kingdoms. On the 29th of May (n . s.) Molyneux 
writes to Marlborough — “ I am more amazed at 
the difficulties the succession meets here, than at 
those it meets in London. I do believe the jirincc 
will not go over, and for this session it is almost 
despaired of by his best friends, and God knows 
what may happen before the next.* .... There 

• Molyneux must roiilly have Ijccn aii !ifciiiii)li-.liiMl and an .irni- 
able mail, lie wAles with an air ofi-eiieet sinivntv, and, w liali'wc 
2 i> 2 
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are here ouch humours, such jealousies, and such 
villanies, as will one day undo us, if it be not done 
already.” 

On tlie very day next to the date of this 
letter, or on the 30th of May (n.s.), Anne, find- 
ing, or fearing that the electoral house was no 
longer to he cajoled by professions and pro- 
mises, resorted to threats, and wrote, or rather 
signed, a most bitter and reproachful letter to the 
elector. This royal epistle, which was carefully 
suppressed at the time, while others, addressed by 
her majesty to the same personage, were as care- 
fully published and distributed to prove her affcc' 
tion to the Guelphs, ran in these words : — As 
the rumour increases, that my cousin, the electoral 
prince, has resolved to come over to settle, in my 
lifetime, in my dominions, I do not choose to delay 
a moment to write to you about this, and to com- 
municate to you my sentiments upon a subject of 
this importance. I then freely own to you, that 1 
cannot imagine that a prince who possesses Uie 
knowledge and penetration of your electoral high- 
ness can ever contribute to such an attempt; and 
that I believe you are too just to allow that any 
infringement shall be made on my sovereignty 
which you would not choose should he made on 
your own. I am firmly persuaded that you would 
not suffer the smallest diminution of your autho- 
rity : I am no less delicate in that respect ; and I 
am determined Uj o])posc a jirojecl so contrary to 
my royal authority, however fatal the consequences 
may be. Your electoral highness is too just to 
refuse to bear me witness, that I give, on all occa- 
sions, proofs of my desire that your family shoidd 
succeed to my crowns; which 1 always recom- 
mend to my i)eople, as the most solid su])port of 
their religion and their laws. I employ all my 
attention, that nothing should efface those impres- 
sions from the hearts of my subjects ; but it is not 
possible to derogate from the dignity and preroga- 
tives of the prince who wears the crown, without 
making a dangerous breach on the rights of the 
successors ; therefore, I doubt not but, with your 
usual wisdom, you will prevent the taking such a 
step ; and that you will give me an opportunity 
of renewing to you assurances of the most sincere 
friendship, with which 1 am, &c.”* 

This letter is said to have had among oUier efi'ects 
the very serious one of killing the old Electress 
Sophia. It was delivered at Hanover on Wednes- 
day the 6th of June (n. s.), together with a letter 
from Oxford, and by order of the electress a copy 
of both was immediately sent to the Duke of Marl- 
borough by Mr. Molyneux, who in enclosing the 

WB8 the duplirity or tlu* Hliifting nnil rlianginjj of liim who hnd wut 
him to Ilanovor (with MarHwrough intrigue hiul b(w.*nmt> nn in- 
curaidc habit), he geemis, like many other honest and enlightened 
men of the day— we believe the vast majority of that clan— to have 
been thorougnly convinced that the eucueuioii of the House of 
Hanover was a thing to be despaired of, and that the re-elevation of 
the Stuarts would be fatal to the lilierty and property of English- 
men. In this same letter to the duke he says, “ For my part, 1 
prepare myself for ]ioverty and banishment, and I no more employ 
my thoughts on the happiness of England, but where to Bnd the 
most easy retreat. Tliis is n mehincholy prospect," 

, * Macpliersou, who ilrsl puldlslied this letter. • 


paper said — “ I have not time, or I had translated 
the queen’s for you; but my lord will explain 
them to you, and let you know that there is no 
hand villanous enough to write them, but that 
one from whence they come. This court is so 
openly honest in tlieir proceedings, that they would 
be glad to disperse these letters among their 
friends in England ; whereas their correspondence 
is so false and hidden, as that the express declared,*' 
till the moment the letters were read, that they were 
to invite the prince over, and I would lay my life 
the .ministers declared the same in London.” Only 
two days after writing this letter, Molyneiix sate 
down to a longer and sadder one, to announce to 
Marlborough the sudden death of the electress. 
The old lady was 84 years old, and had been 
accustomed to say, that, if she could only live to 
have “ Sophia, Queen of England,” written on her 
tombstone, she should die content. Marlborough’s 
correspimdent states, that on the evening of the 
28th of May (o. s.) he went to Herhenhansen, the 
country-house, of the court, and that there the first 
thing he heard was, that the old electress was just 
dying in one of the public walks. What follows 
is written with much feeling — “ 1 ran np there, 
and found her just expiring in the arms ol‘ the 
poor electoral princess, and amidst the tears of a 
great many of her servants, who endeavoured in 
vain to help her. I can give you no account of 
her illness, but tliat I believe the chagrin of those 
villanous letters 1 sent you last post has been in a 
great measure the cause of it. The Rheingravinc, 
who has been with her these lifteen years, has told 
me she never knew anything make so deep an im- 
pression on her as the affair of the prince’s 
journey, which, I am sure, she had to the last 
degree at heart ; and she has done me the honour 
to tell me so twenty times. In the midst of this 
concern those letters arrived, and those I verily 
believe have broke her heart, and brought her 
with sorrow to the grave. The letters were 
delivered on Wednesday at noon. That evening 
when I came to court, she was at cards, but was 
so full of these letters, that she got up and ordered 
me to follow her into the garden, where she gave 
them to me to read, and walked and spoke a great 
deal in relation to them. 1 believe she walked 
three hours that night. The next morning, which 
was Thursday, I heard she was out of order ; and 
on going immediately to court, she ordered me to 
lie called into her bedchamber. She gave me the 
letters I sent you to copy ; she bid me send them 
next post, and bring them afterwards to her to 
court. That was on Friday. In the morning, on 
Friday, they told me she was very well, but seemed 
very chagrined. She w'as dressed, and dined with 
the elector as usual. About four she did me the 
honour to send me to town, for some other copies 
of the same letters, and then she was still perfectly 
well. She worked and talked very heartily inthe 

• It uppears that the express messenger who carried over the 
letter reachixl the court of lliuiover nu tliu ath of J uue, but lliat the 
disiNitrh was not dcliierud till the flth, iit uiioii. 
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orangery. After that, jaboiit six, she went out 
to walk in the gardens, and was still very well. 
A shower of rain came, and, as she was walking 
pretty fast to get to shelter, they told her she 
walkdd a little too fast. She answered, I believe 
I do ; and dropped down in saying these words, 
Avhich were her last. They raised her up, chafed 
her with spirits, tried to bleed her ; but it was 
all in vain, and when I came up to lier, she was 
as dead as if she had been four days so.”* The 
journey of the electoral ])rince was now entirely 
given up. It appears that while he and his grand- 
mother had been most eager for the expedition, 
liis father, the elector, had been strongly 0])posed 
lo it. By some the objections of the elector are 
attributed to caution and forethought, by others to 
mere constitutional irresolution; but there are 
others again who attribute them wholly and solely 
to his jealousy of his son, and to his fear that, if 
the young man got well established in England, he 
might, at the queen’s deatli, keep the throne to 
himself, ami get a parliamentary sanction for set- 
ting aside his senior and his parent. It is j)roved 
incontestably, that this jealousy of the next heir 
w'as a violept and unchanging passion in the breast 
of at least tlie two lirst Georges ; and it is about 
equally certain that at this time the House of 
Hanover was divided against itself, and its court 
the scene of domestic quarrels and conflicting 
jjolitical intrigues. This was cqutilly the cJise witli 
the court of Berlin, the near ally of Hanover; and 
it may be said that in both, hut particularly in the 
latter, there was as much looseness of manners us 
liad ever prevailed at Versailles, w'ith this difler- 
en(!C, that there was no Erench polish spread 
over it. 

On the side of the Pretender there hud been 
no wiint of new intrigues and schemes. Every 
day, indee<l, seems to have produced one. At 
the beginning of the year, the busy little Abbe 
Gaultier and the Duke of Berwick met again in 
I'Vance.t Berwick, disgusted, as he says, with the 
slowness, irresolution, and culdne.ss of the lord 
treasurer, at last determined to bring him to the 
point, so as to leave Idm no opportunity of further 
shuffling ; and, by means of the abbe, he recom- 
mended to Oxford the following project: — ^'fhat 
the chevalier should go privately, and by himself, 
into Jhigland, and get access to the queen, his 
sister, who should then go down to the parlia- 
ment, and there exi)luin that her brother’s right 
In licr crown was incontestable; that she had 

* " No princraB,” Mnlynunx oiIiIb, " nver died more reprettejl, 
i'lid 1 inUnitely pity tliose KiT\niil8 that have known her n long 
time, when I, tlint have lind the honour to tte known to her but a 
•iiimth, can Bcarco refrain from tear* in relating thin." 

T The character the duke drawBof tho ablie is not very flattering— 

'■ I shall only any a word of the Abbe Gaultier, whose fortune has 
liL‘en very singular. He was of the meanest extraction, and very 
poor ; being sexton of the mrUh of St. Germain, he was nmintious 

becoming one of the clerKs of the chfttean, which may lie worth 
‘''•outasti or 4mt livres u-ycar. I/Abbe du Vivier, master of the 
‘■hupcl, t>eing displeased that he should solicit for this little employ- 
ment through any channel but bis own, did not speak favourably of 
I'lni to the king, and, us other uersoiis who were tr> ing for the pluee 
'‘*''liilmed against him, Gaultier took the resolution of swking his 
e'niiiie elsewhere.’’ 


taken a resolution to restore to him what be- 
longed to him by all laws divine and liuman; 
that she nevcrlhclcss had taken proper mea- 
sures with him to jn’event any danger to the church 
of England; it having heeii settled between 
them, that she should enjoy the crown during 
life, and educate him in England us her son. 
After this the queen was to promise to pass all such 
acts as might he deemed necessary for the security 
of the religion and liberty, of the kingdom ; and 
then she was herself to introduce her brother in 
full parliament, and lo say — “ My lords and 
gentlemen, here he is, ready to ^iromise you him- 
self religiously to keep all I have engaged for 
him, and to swear to the observance of it : J tjicre- 
fore require of you instantly to repeal all the acts 
passed against him, and acknowledge him imme- 
diately as my heir, and your future sovereign, that 
he may owe you some good will for your eniicur- 
ring with me in that which your conscience, your 
duty, aud your honour should already have 
prompted you to do.” The Duke of Berw ick was 
an excellent soldier, and a clever man in other 
respects; hut his foreign education, habits, and 
associations had left him dc})loral)ly ignorant of 
the real condition of England, of the temiicr of the 
English people, and of the means of proceeding 
with them. He had, however, a strong paternal 
affection for this bold, but froward and unpromis- 
ing, offspring of his brain, as projectors usually 
have. “ An unexpected step of this sort,” he says, 
“would have so astonished the factious, and 
delighted the well-afl'ected, tliat there would not, 
certainly, have been the least opposition. There 
is no reason to doubt, but that everything would 
immediately liavc been executed agreeably to the 
queen’s command; for no person would have 
doubted but that the queen had taken her measures 
to insure obedience; so that, on one hand, the. 
fear of punishment, and, ou the other, the hope of 
taking advantage of a new ehaiigc would have deter- 
mined the parliament immciliutely to restore all 
tilings to their natural order, according to the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom.” Though not 
so confident of success as Berwick was, several 
recent writers seem to he of ojiinion, that if the 
Pretender had had the courage to throw himself 
into JAindon, and into the House of Jjords, there 
would have been an end to all the hopes of the 
House of Hanover. But it appears to us that this 
opinion is ill grounded, and that such a step, if it 
had been practicable, would only have made the 
cause of the Stuarts still more hopeless. It would 
at once have convinced the parliament of the truth 
of all tlic rumours afloat about the ministers’ trea- 
sonable correspondence with the chevalier and with 
France. The Hanoverian Tories would have 
coalesced entirely with the Whigs, and have turned 
the majority even of the House of Commons 
against the cabinet; nor does it seem at all un- 
likely that at this sudden surprise, and in the 
excitement of the nation, they would have sent the 
Pretender and the ministers to the Tower. View- 
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ing it under its most jjromising aspects, the project 
was fraught with danger, and this alone was enough 
to deter the timid queen, without whose consent, 
and active and public co-operation, nothing could 
he done. Wc fancy that Anne would just as soon 
have tliought of walking up to the mouth of a 
loaded cannon, or of storming a breach, as of going 
down to the ])arliament with such a message and 
such a companion. But there were other reasons, 
besides her fears, to induce her to turn witli horror 
from the jffoposal. Though she was so little 
capable of using it — though she shared it with a 
huse-minded chamherw'oman — Ajinc clung to her 
])rerogativc as a shipwrecked mariner d(K‘s to his 
last plank ; and her brother would liave been as 
odious in her eyes as the Guelph, if he ha<l been 
established in England with a court of his own, 
with a se])arate revenue, and witli a ])arty ready to 
rally round him and intrigue against herself. From 
the whole course of her conduct, it may be pre- 
sumed that she fancied at times the chevalier ought 
to be, and would be restored, afior her death ; but 
as hmg its she lived she must have been anxious to 
kee]) him out of brngland. But even here again 
her thoroughly conscientious scruples about his 
religion, and her a])prehension8 us to her beloved 
chundi, were known to keep her oftcii wavering. 
Continuing his relation on this important point, 
Berwick says, that the Lord Treasurer Oxford was 
thoroughly informed of the j)lan by the Abb^ 
(faultier, who went from his (the duke’s) house in 
Picardy into England ; “but,” he adds, “ although 
the abbe wrote regularly to me, I could never get 
any answer from him upon this headV As no 
other plan w'os suggested by Oxford, as time wis 
slipping away, and as the queen’s health was daily 
on the decline, Berwick began to suspect more 
than ever that the lord treasurer was deceiving him. 
His suspicions were the stronger when he was in- 
formed that Oxford was writing friendly letters to 
the Elector of Hanover, and had sent his cousin, 
Mr. Harley, to that court. He then conferred 
with de Torcy, Uie French minister of foreign 
affairs, who must have been deeply engaged in the 
intrigue, as Berwick’s correspondence with the 
Ahbe Gaultier and the lord treasurer was carried 
on through him, aiul as he was himself correspond- 
ing with the Pretender on one side and with die 
luiglish minister on the other. According to 
Berwick, de Torcy now' agreed with hio), “that the 
lord treasurer’s conduct was very extraordinary 
and that a joint letter should be written to tliat lord 
to represent that, as Queen Anne’s death might 
hapjten very shortly, it was necessary that he should 
inf(»rni them what measures he had taken to secure 
the interests of the Pretender, as also to suggest 
what ste])8 that ])Tincc ought to take. Oxford, in 
reply, told them, “ that if the queen were to die, the 
affairs of the ])rince, and the affairs of the cabinet, 
were ruined witliout resource.” ’ Berwick took 
this, the only answer they could ever obtain, as a 
clear proof that Oxford was imposing upon them. 
“ For,” says he, “ if lie had really entertained the 
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intentions he had declared to us, he would not have 
been so long without thinking of the means of 
carrying them into e.xecution ; nor would he have 
neglected, for his own sake, and that of his party, 
to secure himself against the rage of the Whigs, 
Avho, he well knew, would never forgive him, if 
once they got the power in their hands. This 
lethargy could not proceed from his want of under- 
standing or courage, for no man had more ; it was 
tliercforc morally c,ertain, that his sole motive, in 
the ailvances he had hitherto made to us, had been 
his own interest in joining the Jacobites with the 
Tories, and by that means securing the majority in 
parliament to approve of the peace of Utrecht. As 
soon as he hail compassed this end, he thought of 
luithing but to be upon good terms with the Hou.se 
of Hanover ; and as to the king — he amused him, 
from time to time, with some new jiroposal about 
changing his religion. The court of France, as 
w'ell as we, were therefore persuaded that Oxford 
W'as playing double with us ; but, as the. French had 
concluded their principal business by his means, 
they were, easily comforted.”*' From this moment 
the chief effort of the Jacobites was to obtain the 
dismissal of Oxford, and the jirnmotion of Boling- 
broke — an effort in which they were materially 
aided by the shc-favourite Lady Mashani, whose 
Jttcobitism was made to tlirow out fresh and vigor- 
ous shoots by some cold water which the lord trea- 
sunir cast upon her greediness for money. Oxford 
felt himself tottering, and saw no proj) at hand in 
any party. Berwick also wrote to the Duke of 
Ormond, and many other persons^ them to 
awake from their lethargy, and take their ])rcciiu- 
tions beftre the queen should die, and leave them 
and their schemes open to their enemies the Whigs. 
He represented that their ])rivate interest was in- 
separably linked with the interest of the Pre- 
tender ; that th(^ time fur hesitation was past ; and 
that they must now choose the alternative of ruin 
or a restoration. The Pretender at this moment 
was moving from place to place ; and every move- 
ment seems to liave been reported by secret agents 
both to the court of Hanover, and to tlic Whig 
leaders in England, who were equally suspicious and 
anxious as to its meaning. In the month of May, 
the Chevalier de St. George was reported te be at 
Plombiere, taking the mineral waters of that jilacc. 
On the 1st of June (n.s.) it was annoumred, 
from Luneville, that a report was spread there that 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover had embarked foi- 
England, and that, in consequence of this report, 
the Chevalier had suddenly left Plombiere, and 
was hastening back to Bar-le-Duc. Four days 
after, another letter from Luneville conveyed still 
more alarming intelligence. “ It is likely,” says 
the anonymous agent, “that the Chevalier is pre- 
paring for some great design, which is kept very 

private He sets out to-morrow vei^ early 

for Bar; Lord Galmoy went before him, and set 
out this morning. Lord Talmo, who came lately 
from the Frencli court, is with him, and some say 

• Ik'rwicl^’n Memoin, 
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that the Duke of Berwick is incorjnito in tliis 
Dcighbourliood. The Clievalier appears pensive : 
that, indeed, is his ordinary humour. Mr. Floyd, 
who h!i8 been tliesc five days at the court of his 
royal highness, told a mistress he has here, that, 
when he leaves her now, he will |take his leave of 
lier perhaps for the last time. In short, it is cer- 
tain that everything here seems to announce pre- 
])arations for a journey : it is said likewise in 
private, that the Chevalier has had letters that the 
([ueen’s very ill. I have done everything I could 
to discover something of his designs. I sup- 
ped last night with several of his attendants, 
thinking to learn something; but they avoid to 
explain themselves.”* 

Up to the end of May, or beginning of June, 
the Whigs in Fngland remained uncertain whe- 
ther the electoral prince would come or not. Sir 
Thomas Hanmcr, and others of the j.firty called 
Hanoverian Tories, intimated that, as the affair 
had spun out to such a length, it might be better 
to wait for the ne,\t session of parliament, and 
to sec, in tlie mean titue, what might be done to 
vsecure that succession: but Halifax, Sunderland, 
Townshend, and the rest of the great Whig leaders, 
continued in their old opinion that there was no 
lime to lose, and that the electoral prince ought 
either to come at once, or to declare the reasons of 
his not coming, in order that his friends might 
consider of something else, and concert the conduct 
host to follow lo kcc]> up the spirits of their ])arty. 
'riuise re])resen tat ions were made in a letter dat(*d 
the 5th of June (n.s.) ; and thus urged, the elector, 
on the 11th of June, or twelve days after receiving 
the ([UCCJi’s threatening letter, sate down lo reply 
to it. But he merely excused himself for his <lelay, 
and annotinced to her majesty the great loss and 
adliction he had sustained by the sudden death of 
his mother; and it was not till the 1,5th of June 
(n.s.) that he spoke of husincfs. In a letter of 
that day he neither pressed the (|ueen to consent to 
his son’s journey into England, nor formally re- 
nounced that project ; he merely said, that he had 
llattcred himself lie had given her majesty convinc- 
ing proofs of his respect and gratitude; that he 
had always relied uiion the justice and wisdom of 
her government, without taking the smallest con- 
cern in factions ; and that he idways wished her 
authority, and the roygl ])rcrogative, to be main- 
tained in all their lustre ; as no one, after her ma- 
jesty, had more interest therein than he and his 
family. He added, however, — “ It is so essential 
to me to cultivate tlie honour of your good graces, 
that it is natural to imagine the presence of one of 
the jirinces of my family in your kingdoms could 
never have any other design tlian to confirm a good 
understanding between the two courts, and to ren- 
der to your majesty all possible service.” And on 
the some day, his son, the electoral prince, the 
guest 'rejected by Anne, wrote a letter to her ma- 
jesty to exiircss his great grief at the endeavoura 
^vhich had been used to excite her majesty’s suspi- 

• MacihiTMin. 


cions against him, and to represent him as capa- 
ble of exciting troubles and encouraging factions. 
“ As tliese,” said the prince, “ arc designs of which 
I would never forgive myself even the very idea, 

I should ardently wish to he within reach, to be 
able to undeceive your majesty, and to be more 
nearly known to you.” As it became evident, 
however, that the ]irincc would not come over 
W'itbout that ho])elcss condition, — the consent of 
the (|uecn, — the Whigs insisted that new instni- 
incuts of regency should be forvvanleil without loss 
of time, and that new credentials for the Hano- 
verian resident at London shoidd be sent with 
them ; as these things would he of the iitniost im- 
portance in case of the ([ncen’s death. On the 
other side, Oxford was renewing his eomplimenls 
to the Hanoverian diplomatists at London, at the 
Hague, and at Hanover, and was rc-])ledging himself 
to an entire friendshij) and a devotion to the eanse 
of that House. “This,” says Bothniar, who uas 
at the Hague, “ is a proof that Oxford fmds him- 
self falling. I shall make the most obliging an- 
swers to him, and will endeavour to make use ol’ 
him, without giving my confidence to a man so 
double: ])erbap8 we may draw some advantage 
from him, even thgiigh the other (Bolinghroki:) 
should turn him out.” Lord Paget, who had hecii 
ap]W)iuted to proceed on the B])ccial emhassy to 
Hanover, had been 8t()])])cd when ready ; and now 
the silly and incompetent Earl of Clarendon, with 
a “Jacobitish secretary,” was sent in his stead. 
Bothmar describes this grandson of the renowned 
chancellor ns “ a sellish and prcsumptvums fool,” 
— “ a fool to such a degree, that, being appointed 
governor, by the (|uccn, of the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, lie thought that it was necessary for him, in 
order to represent her majesty, to dress himself as 
a woman, which he actually did.” This Haiup- 
verian minister further adds, that the aj.pointment 
of this “ fool (’larcn don” hud been l.rougbt about 
by Boliiighroke, without the knuwledgi! of Lord 
Oxford. But Anne, herself, in a very Inief note 
to the elector, says, that her evperieuce of the Earl 
of Clarendon’s capacity hail deierniined her to send 
him to that court to declare the senlimeiits of her 
heart concerning everything which regarded the 
interests of the electoral family, and to maintain 
the friendship which she liojicd would ahvays sub- 
sist belwccii hcr.sclf and them. Clarendon’s in- 
structions were Avritten out by Secretary Bromley, 
and the great gist of the whole Avas, that he should 
make the r|ueeii’s mind easy, and prevent by all 
meiuis the coining at any time of the prince. His 
lordshij) was instructed to satisfy the elector that 
the queen had no intention but to secure his suc- 
cession ; and that she was ready to do everything, 
consistent with the safe anil quiet possession of the 
throne during her own time, tliat might contribute 
to tliat end: he was to make the elector sjieak 
freely on this subject, nud to declare what founda- 
tion he had for his suspicions, assuring him that 
her majesty Avould not continue in her service any 
person against whom he could shoAv reasonable 
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grounds of suspicion. His lordship was to repeat 
and enforce the declaration that nothing would be 
so injurious to the Protestant succession as the 
coming of the prince. “ But,” added tlie instruc- 
tions, “ if you hud the resolution has been taken, 
that the prince shall not come, your lordship will 
let the elector know that this deference and respect 
for her majesty will lay such an obligation upon 
her as will entitle him to all the good effects he 
can expect from it.” The resolution which the 
elector had come to, or which he probably had all 
along entertained, was confirmed ; hut, not to tnist 
too much to her majesty, or her ministers, he or- 
dered Bothmar to repair from the Hague to Lon- 
don, and attend to the suggestion touching the in- 
struments of regency.* 

The session of parliament, in which the Whigs 
had hoped to welcome Prince George, into Eng- 
land, still lasted ; and that now disappointed party 
continued to c.xercisa the greatest vigilance. They 
were still alarmed by letters from France, im- 
l)orting that the Pretetidcr Avas, with the utmost 
diligence, making preparations for some secret 
expedition ; that he would soon be again in Scot- 
land, or would go to Ireland ; and some went so 
far as to say that he had actually reviewed his 
troops, and that vessels were already privately pre- 
pared in different French ports. AVliat was calcu- 
lated to add materially to these alarms was the ap- 
prehension of severd Jacobite agents that were 
impudently enlisting recruits for the Pretender’s 
service in London and in different ])arts of the 
country. Lord Wharton wailed upon the lord 
chief justice Parker with positive information that 
two Irish officers in particular, named Hugh and 
William Kelly, were enlisting men in the city and 
in Westminster, almost under the eye of parliament. 
Parker issued warrants, and the two Irish officers 
were arrested, the one at Gravesend, the other at 
Deal, having about them passes from the Pretender’s 
minister, the Earl of Middleton. They had 
not been very fortunate as recruiters, (ir the recruits 
were fortunate enough to escape detection, for not 
more than half a dozen were seized. The daring 
attempt, however, called for some severity; and 
after some short debate in the Houses, where ail 
the Hanoverian Tories joined the Whigs, ministers, 
on the 23rd of June, issued a proclamation for ap- 
prehending the Pretender whenever he should 
attempt to land, and promising a reward of 5000/. 
to any person or persons that should do that ser- 
vice, and bring him to justice. Both Lords and 
Commons cxjiressed their approbation; but the 
latter were desirous that die promised reward should 
be raised to 100,000/., and they passed a resolution 
to that effect, A bill was also rapidly passed 
making it high treason to enlist, or be enlisted, in 
tlie Pretender’s service. Bolingbroke afterwards 

* In a letter written to Hanger by Secretary Ralke, almut thie 
time, is thiH curious passage " I am assurcil. from very good autho- 
rity. that Bolingbroke, hnvin;; heard that Oxford said of him tliat he 
coaid prove he wus a Jacobite, told one of his friends that he hud 
proofs in his hands to convict Ptc other of bjing in the interests of the 
Pretender." -Maepherm. 


told the Abbe Gaultier that the proclamation had 
been ])ropo8ed in council by the lordVeasurer, and 
that he (Bolingbroke) had not thought it prudent 
or safe to oppose him. But the arch-plotter assured 
Iberville, a French agent, that “in fact this would 
make no difference.” There is, however, some- 
thing like consolation in seeing that this man’s 
jieacc of mind was completely destroyed, and that 
the bed of intrigue he had made for himself was a 
bed of thorns. In a letter to Swift, Bolingbroke 
says, “If my grooms did not live a happier life 
than I have done this great while, I am sure they 
would quit my service.” 

This session of parliament Avas made infamous 
by the passing of an act ns intolerant and as ty- 
rannical as anything that aa’hs ever done or at- 
tempted in the Avorst days of the House of 
Stuart. With party feelings all on the other 
side, but with jicrfect justice, and Aivo’th a mo- 
deration of censure, Lord John Russell says : — 
“ This bill may serve to shoAV the principles, the 
views, and the intentions of the Tory party, and 
thereby give a notion of what might have been ex- 
|jccted from them had they succeeded in keeping 
the government of the state in their own hands 
during the succeeding reign.”* The Hanoverian 
Tories AAcre at least as averse to the dissenters as 
to the Pretender ; the surest Avay to conciliate 
them was to give a bonus to tlie high party in the 
church ; and the high-churchism of the queen 
naturally ’’grew higher with sickness and danger, 
and thoughts of another world, Bolingbroke, 
who could scoff and sneer at Christianity in all 
its branches and modifications, again ])ut himself 
forAvard as a cham]non for the liigh- church 
party, trusting that Avliatevcr blow's he dealt, and 
whatever wounds he inflicted, would tell against 
his rival Oxford, avIio, in his difficulties, was again 
attempting to effect a reconciliation w’ith the low- 
churchmen ; and who, moreover, at all times, Avas 
reluctant to adopt any decided measure. Boling- 
broke, closeted wdth Atterbnry, devised the infamous 
Schism Act : Bolingbroke drew it up in council, 
giving it the character of a government measure ; 
and Bolingbroke, through the mouth of his friend 
Sir William Wyndham, brought it into parliament 
on the 12th day of May. The object of the bill 
was to prevent education by . dissenters in any Avay ; 
to vest the right of educating, a monopoly, in the 
church of England, and to prevent dissenters from 
keeping schools even for their own children. In 
other words, it enacted that no person in Great 
Britain should keep any public or private school, 
or act as a tutor, unless he had previously subscribed 
the declaration to conform to the Church of Eng- 
land, and obtained a licence from tlie bishop of the 
diocese, which licence was not to be granted until 
the party produced a certificate of his having re- 
ceived the sacrament, according to the comipunion 
of the church of England, within the last year, and 
also subscribed the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy : and any person acting in contravention of 

* Hist. Europe. 
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these arbitrary enactments was to he committed to 
prison withiut hail. Tlic Wliigs stood up to a 
man, and opposed die hill with all their might. 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Robert Walpole, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, and General Stanhope, particularly distin- 
guished themselves in the debate. Stanhope, who 
had lived much in popish countries, and who 
recognised everywhere tlie necessity of a wider 
toleration than then ^existed 'anywhere, — “ show'ed, 
in particular, the ill consequences of this law', as it 
would of course occasion foreign education, which, 
on the one hand, would drain the kingdom of great 
sums of money, and, which was still worse, w'ould 
fill the tender minds of young men with jirejudiccs 
against their owji country. He illustrated and 
strengthened his argument hy the example of the 
English jjopish seminaries abroad, which, he said, 
were so pcniicious to Great Britain, that, instead of 
making new laws to encourage foreign education, 
he could wish those already in force against papists 
were mitigated, and that they should be allowed a 
certain number of schools.” In the murky bigotry 
of the day this latter proposition must have been 
considered as hhvsphcmy, not merely by the Tories, 
hut even by a majority of the AVhigs, whose doc- 
trine of liijerty of conscience did not as yet extend 
to jiapisls. Bolinghroke had miulc no mistake in 
his calculations as to the strength of the high- 
churchmen ; the third reading of the Schism Bill 
was carried in the Commons by the great majority 
of 237 to 12G. In the Lords, Bolinghroke fostered 
his ill-favoured ])rojcct, by moving the second read- 
ing. Lord Wharton, in ojiposing him, sjiid, — “ It 
is somewhat strange that they should call schism in 
England what is the established religion in Scot- 
land ; and, therefore, if tJie lords who reimesent the 
nobility of that parf of Great Britain are for the 
bill, I hope that, in order to be even with us, and 
consistent with themselves, they w ill move for the 
bringing in another bill to prevent Uie growth of 
schism in their own country.” After this sharjj 
side-blow at the Scottish lords, wdio, it apjiears, 
were ready to do the bidding of the court, Wharton 
turned to the bench of bishoi)s, and said, — “ Pre- 
cedents and authorities have been cited in favour 
of the present measure, but thin e is against it an 
authority of the highest weight Avhich has not yet 
been mentioned. I acknowledge that it would have 
come with most force and propriety from that 
venerable bench ; hut, since their lordships have 
been wholly silent in tliis debate, I will myself tell 
them that it is the rule of the Gosjiel to do unto 
others as we would he done unto.” Lord Halifax 
drew a striking contrast between the humane wid 
enlightened toleration of some former periods and 
the return to intolerance and persecution now in- 
tended : he showed how Queen Elizabeth, by jho- 
tecting the Protestant Walloons who were flying 
from the Spanish inquisition, had benefited the 
natfcnhy settling an ingenious and industrious peo- 
ple, and establishing, by their means, our superiority 
in the woollen manufaeture ; and how the protection 
which the late King William had afforded the 
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French Huguenots had done honour to our cha- 
racter, and produced other benefits to our trade. 
Halifax also entreated the House to be, warned by 
the terrible exainple of Charles I., who, by indulg- 
ing Laud and j)ersecuting the dissenters, had 
brought ruin upon himself and the nation. Lord 
Townshend illustrated the blessings of toleration 
by his travels abroad ; he said, that he had lived 
a long time in Holland, and had observed that the 
wealth and strength of that great and powerful 
commonwealth lay in the number of its inhabit- 
ants; that he was convinced that, if the States- 
General should cause the schools of any one sect 
to be shut up, the United Provinces would soon be 
as thin of people as Sweden or Spain. I^ord Cow- 
per remarked that, in many country towns, reading, 
writing, and grammar schools were chiefly sup- 
ported by the dissenters, so that, to put down 
those schools would be like suppressiiig the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. That member of the 
church militant, Com])ton, was quiet at last, under 
the aisles of his cathedral ; but Robinson, his suc- 
cessor, who had been translated from Bristol, was 
as intolerant as he. Forgetting that he thereby 
implied a lack of industi'y or ability on the part oi' 
his brethren, Robinson urged that the church was 
in danger, and ought to be fenced and guarded ; — 
that the church was in danger from the growth 
of schismatics, and that the dissenters, by draw- 
ing the children of churchmen to their schools 
and academics, had made this bill necessary. 
Lord Nottingham, who had gone over to the 
Whigs, and W'ho entirely overlooked his old affec- 
tion for the high church faction in his haired li> 
SAvifl, who had lampooned him, and who to all 
appeanmee was very likely to be soon a bishoji, 
said vehemently — “ My lords, I have many chil- 
dren, and I know not Avhethcr God Almighty will 
vouchsafe to let me live to give them the education 
1 could wish they had. Therefore, my lords, 1 
own I tremble when I think that a certain divine, 
who is suspected of being hardly a Christian, is in 
a fair way of being a bishop, and may one day 
give licences to those who shall be entrusted witli 
the education of youth.” All eyes were fixed upon 
the lord treasurer, who was known to have pro- 
posed in the cabinet that the bill should be softened : 
the Tories seem to have fancied that he would have 
declared against them in the House, the Whigs 
that he would speak and vote with them, cveji 
though it must cost him his office. That shuflfling 
minister tried to jdeasc both, or, at least, to give 
to cither as little offence as possible. He declared 
that he had not yet considered the whole hill, — 
that his mind was not made up ; but he persuaded 
the opposition to allow the second reading without 
a division; and on the day when the hill was 
finally put to the vote he absented himself from 
the House. This conduct had its usual result ; it 
incensed both parties, and was as favourable to the 
views of Bolinghroke as anything could be — more 
favourable, perhaps, than if Oxford had acted the 
bold and open part of declaring against the bijl. 
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The Whigs, who could not negative the bill, at- 
tempted to soften its severities ; but a clause they 
proposed, to allow the dissenters to have schools 
for children of their own persuasion, though for 
none others, was rejected upon a division. Other 
modifying clauses, however, were carried, the 
high-churchmen ! consenting that the dissenters 
should be allowed dames or schoolmistresses of 
their own persuasions, to teach their children to 
read ; and that the conviction of offending school- 
masters and tutors should take place in the ordi- 
nary courts of justice, and not by summary pro- 
cess before a magistrate, as originally proposed. 
They also allowed a right of appeal to a higher 
court, and impudently added a clause to exempt 
from the act any tutor employed in the family of 
a nobieman ! The Hanoverian Tories were, after 
all, unfit and unsympathising allies of the Whigs, 
whom they could only meet upon one ground, or 
the common preference of the Guclplis to the 
Stuarts: their conduct on this occasion proved 
that, in getting rid of their superstitions about here- 
ditary and divine right, they had not freed them- 
selves from the old concomitants of those supersti- 
tions. Not satisfied with the operation of the act 
in Protestant England, they proposed that it should 
be extended to Catholic Ireland, and they carried 
their clause by a majority of si.v, in spite of the re- 
resentations of the Duke of Shrewsbury, the lord- 
eutenant. The third reading of the bill was car- 
ried by 77 to 72 — a weak majority, considering 
that the queen had so recently made twelve new 
peers to vote with ministers. Perhaps it would 
have been greater but for the schism between Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke, and some compunctious 
visitings of the Presbyterian peers of Scotland. 
Thirty-three lords, of whom rive were bishops, 
entered a strong protest against the whole bill. 
When the bill, as amended, was sent down to the 
Commons, General Stanhope proposed that the 
tutors in the families of members of the House 
might be put upon the same footing as those who 
taught in the families of noblemen ; but Mr. 
Hungerford represented that any the least altera- 
tion would cause delays and might lead to the less 
of the valuable bill; and, the whole ministerial 
pack joining the zealots in full cry, the bill was 
passed as it was, by 168 against 98. It was to 
come into operation upon the 31st of August ; but 
on that very day Queen Anne died, and, under the 
opposite principles which rose to the ascendancy 
in the reign of her 8\iccessor, it remained practi- 
cally almost a dead, letter, till it was a few years 
after formally repealed. 

On the 9th of July Anne closed the session 
with a speech from the throne. “ I hope,” said 
she, “ to meet you again early in the winter, and to 
find you in such a temper as is necessary for the 
real improvement of our commerce, and of all the 
other advantages of peace. My chief concern is, 
to preserve to you, and to your posterity, our holy 
religion, and ih liberty of loy subj^c s, and to 
secure the present and fumre tranquillity of my 
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kingdoms : but I must tell you plainly, that these 
desirable ends can never be obtained^ unless you 
bring the same dispositions on your parts ; unless 
all groundless jealousies, which create and foment 
divisions among you, be laid aside; and unless 
you show the same regard for my just prerogative, 
and for the honour of my government, as I have 
always expressed for the rights of my people.” 
Upon the rising of parliaiqent, Oxford looked 
around him for some plank to support him. 
Although he had given the Whigs abundant reason 
to despise him, he renewed an underhand inter- 
course with the chief of that party, and the Duke 
of Shrewsbury and other leaders seem to have con- 
sidered that he was still worth securing, or that 
every possible means w^as to be adopted to defeat 
the schemes of the bold and able Bolingbroke. 
The Hanoverian secretary, who had been very un- 
easy, now says, “ They flatter themselves esjje- 
cially that they will be in a condition to overturn 

Bolingbroke 1 believe now it is God’s 

will undoubtedly that we should have the succes- 
sion.” Oxford also had some friendly conferences 
with Cowper, Halifax, and other great Whigs, 
and he wrote letters or sent messages to the Duke 
of Marlborough, who was now intently w'atching 
events in England, and beginning to think that it 
w'}^ time for bin) to return home. But it was 
soon evident to the elector’s envoy, the keen-sighted 
Bothmar, that nothing could save Oxford. Seve- 
ral days before the rising of parliament he assured 
his court that Bolingbroke would maintain himself, 
and that the lord treasurer must fall very soon. 
“ Some of those,” adds Bothmar, “ who would 
have assisted him to bring down his rival say 
now, according to the maxim which prevails much 
here, that he docs not deserve to be assisted, as he 
does not choose to assist himself.”* Swift, the 
friend of both, endeavoured to effect a reconcili- 
ation between the treasurer and the secretary ; but 
there were other influences at work w'hich rendered 
the thing impossible, and Swift, despairing of his 
bishopric, and, probably fearing danger to himself, 
left his two patrons to play their own game, and 
withdrew into the country. On the 13th of July 
Bothmar says — ” It is thought that a reconciliation 
is making by the mediation of their friends ; but 
that Bolingbroke has always most credit with the 
queen. They say that not only the favourite, but 
the Duchess of Somerset, is secretly for him, by 
the persuasions of her daughter, who is married to 
(his friend) Sir William Wyndham. The two 
ministers have been for a long time on bad terms 
from the ojjposition of their tempers and manners. 
But what gave occasion to complete their diffidence 

• Hothmar giv'.'s the fnllowinw rrasrins for Oxford’s timid varil- 
latiDft conduct 1 HU own humour, which does not .-illuw him 
to keep himself entirely to one side. ?. The hope.'! of miiintainins; 
Iiimwlf stiU in the queen's good (traces, hy the same mc.tns by which 
he introducetl himself into her favour. .3. Thu hopes of enturiu;; 
nxain into favour, by degrees, although he sliould now lose his em- 
plnymcai, providing he does not dcclnre ojwnly against the court 
party. 4. Thiit lie i;. en gtiged so deeply in curuin pri^ectswith Lord 
IS ilihg ro ii‘. Ibiit he dares U'lt utl ic . him openly, for fear of i.eing 
i.iv.uved iu his ruin ; pen ably uil these reasons contribute to in- 
fluence bU conduct.” -il/neuAcrtoi?. 
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of one another, and their disunion, was a project 
which had Been formed of dividing in sixteen 
shares the profits which the queen was to have 
from the trade to the South Sea, of which five 
were designed for the treasurer, five for Boling- 
broke, four for Lady Masliam, and two for Arthur 
Moore. The treasurer, having liad his reasons for 
refusing the share destined for him, was suspected 
on that acemmt, and -at last became odious to the 
other sharers. He afterwards furnished their 
enemies with means of discovering this mystery.” 
Bothnmr was not quite so confident as his secretary 
about tlie IIaiU)verian succession. In tliis same 
letter he says — “ Ijord Bolingbroke, they affirm, 
will be prosecuted vigorously in the n(?xt session ; 
but, as he apj)rehcnds this himself, it is feared he 
will bring over the Pretender before that time, to 
save himself and to finish his grand scheme, from 
which he expects the completion of the fortune 
which his ambition ])romises him.”* According 
to Bothmar, a reconciliation between the rivals was 
efl'ectcil ; but he saAv through its hollowness and 
declared that it could not be durable. Lady Mas- 
ham decided the jioint. Full of wratli against 
Oxford, for his having dared to op|)Ose her will 
and disappoint licr of money, she told this falling 
minister, and once loving cousin, to his face, that 
he had never done the queen any service, and was 
incapable of ever doing lier any. Oxford retaliated ; 
“ I have been,” said he, “ abused by lies and 
misreprcscnlations ; but I will leave some pco|)le 
as low as I found them.” This passed in the 
queen’s cabinet and in her majesty’s presence, and 
the altercation between the titled waiting-woman 
and the lord treasurer is said to have busted till two 
hours after midnight. The end of all this was, 
that Anne demanded his white staff, and Oxford 
was left low indeed. f The Jacobites, who had 
been for some time impatiently desiring his dis- 
grace, seem to have taken credit to themselves for 
effecting it. The Duke of Bcnvick says, that it 
had been intimated to the (pieen, through Lady 
Masham, that his removal frcjin office was indis- 
pensable. “ Convinced,” says Berwick, “ by our 
continual representations, they (the Jacobites about 
court) exerted themselves ; and, by means of Lady 
Masham, prevailed upon the queen to remove the 
lord high treasurer, as it w-as not ])ossible to con- 
duct the afiair properly while he remained in office. 
She therefore dismissed Oxford on the 27th of 
July.” Bolingbroke, of course, rose iqum the fall 
of his rival. This man of intrigue, though he did 
not grasp the treasurer’s staff, became, in fact, 

* Miiqilirrson. A fuw (lays lipforu this, Botlimiir Uius describes 
tlio state of the (jneen “ I find lier paler than formerly, but in 
other respects shl^ looks well, and seems to be in health, egeepting 
that she lannot walk niir stand vp." 

i The lord treasurer was wanting; to himself ; and his habits of 
jirocrustinatiui; and treating the most serious business as if it W(ve a 
joke (a fatal and a disgusting iiuality in a minister of state) made 
eteiiwme of his best firiends indilfercnt to his full. " l.ord Ox- 
ford,'^ said Pope, “ was not a very capable minister, and had a good 
deal of negligence into the hni^ain. Ho used to send trifling verses 
from court to the Seriblerus (Hub almost every day; and would 
come and talk idly with titem almost every night, even when his all 
was at stake.”— Spcncc, Obtenatiims, Anecdotes, and Characters of 
liuvks uixi Mcn,^ 


everything that he wished, and distributed offices 
among men who were bound to him, and who 
were all Jacobites. Nominally, he merely retained 
the seals of secretary with the sole management of 
foreign affairs ; he put the treasury into commission, 
with William Wyiidham at its head; tlie privy 
seal he allotted to Atterbury ; Bromley, the otlier 
secretary of state, he allowed to remain ; the third 
secretaryship, or that for Scotland, was put into 
the hands of that desperate half-mad Jacobite, the 
Earl of Mar ; the Duke of Ormond was to he 
commander-in-cliicf; the Duke of Buckingham 
lord president; and llarcourt, as one ujion whom 
he could entirely rely, was to remain lord chan- 
cellor. Many minor offices remained to be dis- 
posed of, and, in the words of one of the party, 
“ the sterility of good and able men,” to jiut in 
these places, was “ incredible.” The truth is, 
that, beyond a few ])ersonal friends, and a few de- 
termined Jacobites, there were none that Boling- 
broke could or would trust. Before drawing up 
his scheme for the new cabinet, he made an attempt 
\qion the principles of some of the old Whig ])liu’.e- 
mcn. On the day after Oxford’s dismissal, he 
gave a dinner party at his house in Golden Square 
to General Stanhope, Robert Walpole, Pulleney, 
Craggs, General Cadogan, and otlier chiefs of tlie 
party; but his cajoling overtures came to nothing, 
as those Whigs demanded, as a sine qua now, that, 
for the better security of the Ih-otestant successiorf, 
the Pretender should he compelled to remove to 
Rome, or, at the least, to some place much farther 
from the English coasts than Lorraine ; and Bo- 
lingbroke declared that the tpieen would never 
consent to this iicrsccution of her lirolher. To 
have a correct estimate of Boliiighroke’s sincerity 
and singleness of dealing, wr. need only mention 
that, on the very same day on whicli he gave 
this famed dinner, lie had an interview with 
Gaultier, and assured him that he entertained 
the same sentiments as ever for llie hintj^ pro- 
vided only his majesty took such measures as 
would suit the good people of England. At this 
moment the Duke of Marlborough, who had sent 
his friend General Cadogan into England before 
him, w^as staying at Osteiid, watching the game 
that was playing, Avifh the evident intention of 
striking in at the decisive round. His real inten- 
tions were matters of anxious surmise and specu- 
lation to all parties ; and such was his personal 
importance, or the high opinion entertained of his 
selfish sagacity, that it appears to have been con- 
sidered as certain that whichever party he em- 
braced and adhered to must in the eud be the pre- 
valent one :* according to Bothmar the Hanoverian 
ambassador, Marlborough, forgetting his old ani- 

• George I.ocklmrt, of CumwaUi, the author of tlio Memoirs, oim! 
of the most active Hn(i distinguished of the Scottish Jacobites, who 
was very coustiiiit in liis attendan;^ al»ut court, says, that there was 
II report that the Duke of Marlborough had n*fusciJ tiie loan of 
inu,0002., wrhich the Pretender had demanded Uom him as a proof 
and a pledge of his fidelity, ll' tliis demand were really made, it 
must have tended very materially to strengthen the lord general's 
new fidelity to the Protestant suecession, to whose interesU he won 
over or M!ciired thn affcciiun of the British trooiis, at Dunkirk, and 
other pliiceii. 
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inosity against that man, had listened to over- 
tures from Oxford before his fall. On the 16th 
of July, Bothmar says— “ It is surprising that the 
Duke of Marlborough comes over at such a crisis, 
and docs not rather wait until it is seen which of 
the two competitors (Oxford or Bolingbroke) will 
carry it with the queen ; Lord Sunderland himself 

does not comprehend this The impetuosity 

of the duchess has probably precipitated this 

journey They are surprised that the duke 

should be in a hurry to come here at this juncture. 
If he adheres to his old friends, he will run a risk 
with the minister ; and if he wants to please the 
latter, he will be abandoned by the former, without 
gaining much upon the court. It is thought that 
the lord treasurer has led him into this step by the 
means of Cadogan.” On the 27th of July, Both- 
mar says — “The Duke of Marlborough is not 
arrived yet. It is probable he wants to remain 
beyond sea until he knows that there is a change 
in the ministry.” Three days later the Hanoverian 
ambassador says, very significantly — “ I am very 
curious to know if there is any foundation of a 
good understanding between the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Pretender. His electoral highness 
(Prince George, afterwards George II.) can him- 
self give a great deal of light in this affair, as I 
am assured that the Lord Treasurer Oxford 
showed him, by his cousin, (the Mr. Harley who 
had been sent to Hanover) the originals of the 
letters between the duke and the Pretender.” 
Bothmar adds, that this correspondence apj)eared 
to him incredible, and inconsistent with all that 
he had ever heard or seen of the duke : but v)t 
now know that the correspondence was real. In 
the same letter Bothmar speaks of the communi- 
cation made by an unknown person to the Duke 
of Marlborough, touching the weak state of the 
Protestant succession, and the advantages which 
the duke might find in embracing the part of the 
Pretender without running any risk.* In a post- 
script to this letter, Bothmar says that the queen 
was so had as not to he expected to live through 
that night. It seems certain that, notwithstanding 
an offer the money-loving duke liad recently made 
to lend 20,000/., to enable the Electoral Prince 
George to come over to England to look personally 

* Piipe, no incompRtent jud);*!, who know the man weU and inti- 
iimtely, gays— “ As inronsistent as the Duko of MarllmrouKh’s rba- 
rarter may appear to you, yet may it be acroiUtcd for, if you gauge 
liis actions by his reigning passion, which was the love of money. 
He endimvonred at tlic same time to Im well Imth at ILmoYBr uiid 
•‘'t._ Germains: this surprised you a good deal when I first told you 
of it, but the plain meaning oV it was only this-that he wanted to 
secure tlic vast ricims lie hiul amassed to«!ther wliichcver should 
suc(W‘d. He was calm in tlie heat of battle ; and when he was so 
near being taken prisoner, iu hU first campaip in Flandor.s, he was 
^uito unmoved. He was like to lose his life in the one and liis liberty . 
in the other, but there was none of his money at stake in either, 
rhis mean passion ofthat great man <ii)ernted very Htrongly in him 
in the very beginning of ids life, arid rontiuued to the very end of it. 
One day as he was looking over some paprirs in his scrutoirc witii 
I.ord Cadogan, he opened one of the little drawers, took out a 
green purse, and turned some broad pieces out of it, and after view- 
ing them, for some time with a salisfaetion tlwt appeared very visible 
ill his face, • Cadogan,’ says ho. ‘olworve these pieces well; they 
deserve to be oWrved. There are .iiist forty of them ; 'tis the very 
first sum I ever got in my life, and I have kept it always unbroken 
from that very time to tliis day.’ This shows how early and how 
strong this passion must have been upon him.”— Sywnee. 
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to the interests of his family, the whole court of 
Hanover looked upon Marlborough and his move- 
ments with distrust, fearing to confide in him, and 
yet fearing to offend liim, hopeless of securing him 
unless he were convinced that their cause would 
triumph, and bring him more advantages than the 
other. 

Bothmar had not exaggerated in speaking of the 
queen’s dangerous state. On the 30th of July, 
only three days after the stormy %cenc at court, and 
the dismissal of Oxford, she w’as seized with an 
apoplectic fit. Ever since that tempestuous night 
she had been in a deplorable condition ; agitated 
and shattered, and confident, as she told her phy- 
sicians, that she should never rec-over ; and after 
the fit she sunk into a stujior. There was a dis- 
play of grief both real and affected ; but the funds 
rose considerably, as soon as it was known in the 
city that she was dying. The most intelligent 
part of the nation had become convinced that 
nothing was so likely to endanger property, and the 
constitution, as a prolongation of the royal life and 
of the ministry of the plotting insidious men upon 
whom she had thrown herself. On the other side, 
Bolingbroke, Ormond, Harc(turt, and the rest of 
that party who had been rather named lo office 
than ])ut in possession of it — so rapid was the 
course of events — wen’, liewildercd, and apparently 
all but stupilied at this sudden blow. They met 
in council at Kensington, in a room not far from 
that where the queen lay dying; and they were 
presently thrown into constcrnaliuu by the arrival 
of the Dukes of Argyll and Somerset, who said 
that, understanding her majesty’s danger, they had 
hastened, though not summoned, to offer their 
assistance. The Duke of Shrewsbury, who had 
been for some time playing a very ambiguous part, 
but who had returned to his old Whig principles, 
and held private deliberations with some of the 
chiefs of that party, rose up and thanked Argyll 
and Somerset for their unexpected attendance and 
the offer of their services. Somerset and Argyll 
then took their seats at the council board, insisted 
on e.xamining the ])hy8icians, and upon their 
rejiort urged tliat it should he proposed to the 
queen that the post of lord treasurer should 
be instantly filled up, as at such a moment it 
was essential to have_a recognised prime minis- 
ter; and they further insisted that the Duke of 
Shrewsbury should he at once recommended to her 
majesty, as the nobleman most fit to manage affairs 
at that crisis, and to secure the succession as fixed 
by parliament. Bolingbroke thus saw his grand 
scheme vanish into thin air, like an unsubstantial 
palace at the touch of the enchanter ; but he said 
nothing, did nothing, remaining in amaze like one 
under a spell ; and he followed Shrewsbury and 
the other lords to the death-bed side, where the 
recommendation of the council was intimated in a 
discourse which the sufferer, in all probability, did 
not understand. A sign or a nod from Anne was, 
however, interpreted as a sufficient assent, and as 
a sufficient warrant fur a most momentous change 
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— a change whicli involved the interests of mil- 
lions. Thus was Shrewsbury, already lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and lord chamberlain, made lord 
treasurer and prime minister, and from this mo- 
menfthe deciding card was in his hand, rather 
than in that of Marlborough, who, when the critical 
moment came, found himself detained at Ostend by 
contrary winds. The Duke of Argyll, a man of 
action and a man of ability, and who had carried 
the somewhat incompetent Somerset along with 
him to Kensington, w^as the real evil genius before 
which Bolingbroke stood rebuked; and now in 
conjunction with Somerset and the new fFhig 
prime minister, Shrewsbury, Argyll moved that 
every privy counsellor whatsoever, that happened 
to be in Ijondon or in the neighbourhood, should 
be immediately summoned to attend. The Ex- 
Chancellor Somers, whose, character and influence 
stood higlic-st, forgot his own infirmities, and 
hastened to the place where the queen was expir- 
ing; and he was accompanied or followed by many 
other Whigs, who had not seen the interior of the 
court for a long time. If Bolingbroke and his co- 
adjutors w'crc bewildered before, they were now 
crushed and ridden over by the Whig party, who, 
without losing time, ordered four regiments U]) to 
London, recalled seven battalions from Dunkirk, 
laid an embargo on all the sea-ports, sent out 
orders for the immediate cipiipmcnt of a good 
strong fleet, and took other measures to secure the 
throne to the House of Hanover, and defeat any 
attempt that might be made by France and the 
Pretender. Indeed, before the result of the visit 
of Argyll to the council-chamber was known, the 
Whigs, princi])ally guided by the active and able 
General Stanhope, had concerted measures calcu- 
lated to lead to the same result : Bolingbroke, who 
knew everything, must have known this. Know- 
ing the course that had been taken with the army 
and the numerous commissions which hud been 
given to determined Jacobites, they had entered 
into an association, and had even collected some 
arms and ammunition. They had also budges or 
tokens in brass, silver, and gold, to distribute 
among their followers ; and Stanhope had formed 
a plan for seizing the Tower, and securing in it, 
at the moment of trial, the persons of the principal 
Jacobites. On the day after the appointment of 
Shrewsbury, while Anne was in a lethargy, and 
the physicians expecting every moment to be her 
last, the council sent their orders to the heralds-at- 
arms, and to a troop of the life-guards, to be in 
readiness every moment to proclaim the right- 
ful successor George I. ; and they hurried off Mr. 
Craggs to Hanover to hasten the journey of the 
('lector, who was requested to rq)air to the coast of 
Holland, where the English fleet would he ready 
to receive him. The council also sent letters to 


their high mightinesses the States Geqp’al, who for 
some time past had received nothing from Eng- 
land but cold or insulting language, to call their 
attention to the important fact that Holland hud 
by treaty guaranteed the succession of the House 
of Hanover. Well knowing how hotly the Jacobite 
fever was raging in many parts of Scotland, they 
determined that an able general should be sent 
down to that country to take the command of the 
troops. All this was decided on the 31st of July, 
and on the following morning Anne, who had not 
recovered sufficiently from her stupor either to 
sign her will or to take tlie sacrament, expired in 
the finietli year of her age, and thirteenth of her 
reign. “ The Earl of Oxford,” says the still 
bewildered Bolingbroke, in a letter to Swift, “ was 
removed on Tuesday ; tlie queen died on Sunday. 
What a world is this, and how does fortune banter 
us!” Nearly at the same moment the same ])lot- 
ting statesman assured an agent of the French 
king that measures had been so well taken, that 
in six weeks’ time things would have been put in 
such a state as to have left him nothing to fear 
from the ([ueen’s demise. On the evening of the 
Istof August the Duke of Marlborough approached 
the English coast: near Dover his vessel was 
l)oarded by a messenger from Sir Thomas I'rank- 
lin, the post-mastcr-general, who told his graces 
that the queen had died that morning, and that the 
Elector of Hanover had been joyfully proclaimed. 
And, in fact, George was proclaimed with acclama- 
tions in London, in York,* and in the other princi- 
pal cities, where no Jacobite had courage to raise 
his voice, or even to show himself in public. In the 
capital, only one man, and that man a Protestant 
clergyman of the high-church scliool, had tlic 
courage to propose i)rocdaiining the Pretender. It 
was Doctor Atterbury, Bishop of llocdicster.t 

* It was not without ii ini'anin),' and motive that tlie eourt of Tliui- 
over hull opened a eorvesjuindenec with Dawes, Avehliishop of York. 
Tlmt prelate looked utter tlieir interest in tlie north of Kn^lund, and 

K ve importance to the |iroeession of proclumulinn in tlieeityof York. 

dy Mary Wortley Montagu, who was on the spot, thus deseribeii 
the scene, in a letter to lu'r hushanil " I went to-day to sec tho 
king proclaimed, which was done, the an-hbishop walking next tho 
lord mayor, and all the country gentry following, with gi cater crowds 
of people than I ladieved to be in York; vast acclamations and tlie 
appearance of a general satisfaction ; the Pretender aaerwards 
drnggeil almnt the stm-ts and burned ; ringing of ladls, bonfires, and 
illuminatioiis ; the mob erving Liberty and Properly ! and Long 
live King (ieorge ! .... All the Protestants here seem nimuimous 
for the Ilanoier siiwessiim.” 

t “ U jam the death of the ipieen, Ormond, Attcrlmry, and Lord 
Marcshal, held a private eoinursatiun togetlicr, in whieh Atterbury 
desired the latter to go out immediately and proeluini the Pretender 
in form. Ormond, wkp aas more afraid of consequences, desired 
to communieate it lirsiTo the council. • Damn it,’ says Atterbury, 
in a great heat (.for he did not value swearing) ; • you very well 
know that things have not been concerted enougli for that yet, and 
that we have not a nionient to lose.’ Indeed it was the only thing 
they nnild have done ; such a bold sten would have made people 
iielicve that they were stronger than tney really were, and might 
have taken strangely. The late king, lam fully ])er8UBdiHl,would.not 
have stirred a foot, if tliere luul lieen a strong opposition : indeed, 
the family <lid not expect this crown ; at least nobody in it but 
the old Prineoss Sophia. ' — iMchicr ta iSpesce,— The mayor of Oxford 
rceeived lui anonymous note desiring him to procluim the I’retendcr ; 
but the mayor was too wise, and both the city and university rc- 
iiiiiintsl perfectly quiet. 
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A.B. 1*114. — The Rx^gcncyBill passed in 1705 
had provided for the government on the dcniisc of 
Anne ; and the seven great ofljccrs of state, together 
■with eighteen peers, named in an instrument signed 
by the Elector (»f Hanover, took njwn themselves the 
temporary administration. Of the eighteen ])eers 
named by George the greater number were deler- 
mined Whigs; and Argyll, Cowper, Halifax, 
Towishend, and Devonshire, were, among them. 
Marlborough was not named, nor was his stm-iii- 
law, Sunderland : this was not extraordinary, but 
it excites some surprise to see, the ilhistrious 
Somers excluded also. The great general, on 
landing at Dover, received an enthusiastic wel- 
come, and his entry into London was like a 
triumph. Two hundred gentlemen on honseback 
met him on the road, and the procession was 
joined by a long train of horses, and carriages. 
Marlborough went straight to the House t)f ].rf)rds 
and took the oaths to King George; but ikn, 
mortified at his exclusion from the regency, he re- 
tired into the country.* The lords justices ap- 
pointed Joseph Addison to be their secretary, and 
ordered that all dispatches addressed to Boling- 
broke should be delivered to A%dison.t In llie 
Scottish capital King George was proclaimed with- 
out opposition ; but for some days there prevailed 
great doubt and anxiety as to Ireland; and the 
lords of the regency, or lords justices, thought at 

• Bottininr, writin}[ to tli« conit of Hnnover on the 5lh of August, 
say*, “ Tlie Duke of Mnrllmrongh enme to town yesterday amidst 
the acclamations of tlic lUMiplc, n* if he had gained another liattle of 
Hochatet. lie will l;e of gn-nt ^■er^if;t• if th« Pretender make* any 
attempt. He is not pleased that he is not of the regency, niid that 
there is any man hut the king higher than him in this country."— 
aacpkermi, 

t In the letter referred to in the Inst note llothmar mention* the 
service* which Addison'* friend Xteele had render) d to the Hon*e of 
Hanover, a* if to procure that admlitihle writer *oni)' good npi>oiiit- 
nicnt in tlie new guvcrumciit. 


one momcnl of (Usjiatching thither General Stan- 
hope as conimander-in-chief, and Marlborough’s 
son-in-law, Sunderland, as lord-lieutenant, without 
losing time in waiting for the king’s instructions ; 
but llicy soon rcctnvcd intelligence tliat all was 
(piict, and thiit King George hud been peaceably 
proclaimed at Dublin by the lords justices of Ire- 
land, the Arehbi.shop of Armagh, lUid Sir Constan- 
tine Phipps, wln)sc, Toryism had formerly been 
suspected to be of the Jacobite, bias. The Hano- 
verian ambassador felt etiiivinccd that the Jacobites 
would not stir anywhere, unless they were assisted 
by France; and the French ambassador declared 
that the king, his master, was determined to ob- 
serve religiously the treaty of Utrecht, which rcf'og- 
nised the succession f)f the Elector of Hanover. . 

Not a moment was lost by the Whigs in Eng- 
land in ])ulting forth claims to the honours and 
emoluments of office, and in scheming w hat should 
he the new cabinet. The bishopric of Ely, and 
every good thing that hapjicned to be vacant in the, 
church, was asked for, and every place at court, 
such as the captaincy of the band of gentlemen 
pensioners, the groomship of the bcdchamlier, &c., 
was grasped at by several competitors. Baron 
Bothmar, w ho was made tjhe medium of these ap- 
})lications to Hanover, recommended Lord Halifax 
to be first lord of the 'rreasiiry, with Mr. Boyle 
and Mr. Walpole for his colleagues, and Lord Or- 
ford, the double-sided Admiral Russell of former 
times, to be first lord of the Admiralty. He after- 
wards recommended strongly that the Duke, of 
Shrewsbury, who had received the treasurer’s staff 
from the hand of the dying Anne, should be 
allowed Xo retire; that Marlborough and Sunder- 
land should be saiisfed^ Stanhope and Cadogan 
jjTOvuled foi‘j and that tlicn they should think “ of 
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doing something for Lord Somers.” On the 10th 
of August Bolhmar, continuing liis recommenda- 
tions, proposed General Erie for the government of 
Portsmouth, and pointed out Brigadiers Honey- 
wood and Dormer as proper men to be made 
grooms of the bedchamber, “ the last Ireing recom- 
mended by the Duke of Marlborough.” He also 
forwarded a letter to King George from the Earl 
of Manchester, who had been ambassador in France 
and at Venice, and secretary of state at home, and 
who yet only begged now to be made a lord of the 
king’s bedchamber ; a favour which he (Bothmar) 
thought might be granted, though he proposed 
that no answer should be given to Manchester’s 
'lady, who wanted to be of the i)rinccss’s bedcham- 
ber. As for the rest, Bothmar suggested that “ it 
would be sufficient now to give general promises to 
all such as asked favours, and to fulfil them when 
the king had formed his plan.” “ He may then,” 
adds the ambassador, “ turn out in general all the 
late queen’s court and council.” Cadogan told 
Bothmar that Lord Sunderland wanted to be secre- 
tary of state ; and the Hanoverian, who, whatever 
he might think of Marlborough, had good reasons 
to think highly of the ability and patriotism of his 
son-in-law, suggests that, in case the king should 
he disposed to gratify him, Lord Townshend might 
he provided for in another way. Bishop Burnet 
recoiflmended his own son for one of the grooms of 
the bedchamber ; but Bothmar thought it would 
be better to ^ve him some employment in the law. 
To pass over numerous other claims advanced by 


Tories* as well as by Whigs, and ranging from 
places at coiirl to places in the excise, Lord Hert- 
ford, the Duke of Somerset’s eldest son, wanted to 
be a lord-in-waiting either to the king or to Prince 
George ; the Duke of Buckingham requested that 
his duchess might be made lady of the bedchamber 
to the princess. “ She is handsome,” says Both- 
mar, “ and aj)pears to me fit for such a place ; but 
she could not obtain it from the late queen, although 
she was her natural .vi'.v/cr.t I do not know if it 
was for that reason she did not choose to have her 
so ncai’ her, but preferred rather to give her a pen- 
sion.” The Duke of Grafton, one of the natural 
sons of Charles II., whose motlicr had married the 
speaker. Sir Tiiomas Hanmer, also desired earnestly 
to be of tlie king’s bedchamber, and Bothmar gave 
him a good character, and recommended him. 

But we may turn from these pettinesses, which 
were the inevitable consequences of a demise and a 
new succession, to matters of greater weight, in 
which the interests of three nations were concerned, 
and in which they were but too often sacrificed to 
private ambition and the interests of worthless in- 

• “ W> an* ai full in the Houac of Commons,” says a Tory, " aii 
at anv time. We lire gaiiin*; and staring to see who is to rule ns. 
The Wliigs think tliey shall engross all. We think we shall have 
our share.”— a'raitmu^ /.eioi'r to Sivift, AuguttT. This Lewis was a 
ready penman, who Itnd done w'ork both for Bolingbroko and for 
Oxford. That lord treasurer was accustomed to call Matthew Prior 
his verse man, and Lewis Ills prose-mau. 

t Catherine Dariilev (ns she was named by' royal mandate), tbe 
third wife of Jnlin Shedleld, Duke of Uuckingluim, whom she murricil 
after her divoreo from her Arst husband, James Auue^ly, Kiul of 
Anglesea, was the daugliter of James II„ by Catherine, daughter of 
Sit Charles Sediey. 
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dividuals. According to a very important provi- 
sion in the act of regency, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment met on the day of the queen’s death, though 
it was a Sunday, and all such members as were in 
or near to town hastened to their seats. The Tories 
attempted to procure an adjournment till the follow- 
ing Wednesday; hut Sir Richard Onslow repre- 
sented that the state of the nation was too critical 
to allow of delay ; and the Houses met again on 
Monday. Three days were spent in adipinistering 
and taking oaths to the new sovereign. On the 
5tb of August the lords justices recommended to 
the Commons to provide for the dignity and honour 
of die crown by voting the continuance of severld 
branches of the revenue which had expired with 
die late queen. “ We forbear,” said these lords, 
“ laying before you anything that does not require 
your immediate consideration, nut having as yet 
received his majesty’s pleasure, We only exhort 
you, with the greatest earnestness, to a perfect 
unanimity and a firm adherence to our sovereign’s 
interest, as being the only means to continue among 
us our present hajipy tranquillity.” The Com- 
mons instantly returned a very loyal and an unani- 
mous address — for, though the Tories were die 
more numerous, .the Jacobite Tories were compa- 
ratively few, and in no humour to provoke a com- 
mittal to the Tower. In the same breath and with 
the same drop of ink they expressed their deeji 
grief at the death of their late sovereign lady Queen 
Anne of blessed memory, and their lively pleasure 
at the accession of King George, whose right to die 
crown was so undoubted, and whose virtues were 
so princely. The most that the Hanoverian agents 
hoped or expected was, that the House of Com- 
mons would grant the king the same civil list en- 
joyed by the late queen, and that a new parliament 
would augment it on account of Prince George and 
his family ; but the Tories, either to secure favour 
at court, or to produce in the beginning an extrava- 
gant notion of the avaricious and grasping dispo- 
sition of the new sovereign, had die face to propose 
that the civil list should be raised to 1,000,000/., 
or to 300,000/. more than had^been granted to 
Anne ; but the Whigs wisely discouraged this very 
suspicious liberality, and the sum voted was 
100,000/. A clause was inserted in the bill for 
the payment of 6.5,000/. due to the Hanoverian 
troops in the pay of England, but hitherto with- 
held by the court because those troops had refused 
to join the Duke of Ormond in 1112 in his base 
desertion from the allies. A reward of 100,000/., 
to be paid by the treasury, was offered to any per- 
son that should aijiprehend the Pisptender in case of 
his landing ; and, after the passing of some other 
money-bills, this short session was closed by proro- 
gation. 

A report was spread that they were arming and 
preparing transports in France; and some suspi- 
cions fell upon the wit and poet who had been left 
as secretary of embassy at Paris. “ It is sur- 
‘ prising,” writes Bothmar, “ that Mr. Prior sends 
no intelligence of tliese things from Fiance, and 


that he writes in ciphers things which he might very 
safely write plain. Some members of the regency 
suspect that letters are concealed from them.” 
But at this moment Lord Peterborough, whose 
delight it was to fly from .countrjito country more 
rapidly than any one living, and to boast that he 
knew personally more potentates and postboys than 
any one, came posting ftom Paris with an assurance 
from the aged Louis XIV. tliat he wished to live 
in peace, and had no intention of abetting the Pre- 
tender. In effect, when the Pretender, upon the 
news of Anne’s deatli, had quitted Ijorraine, and 
repaired incognito to Paris, to consult with the 
queen, his mother, and his otlier friends, being, 
according to the Duke of Berwick, “ fully resolved 
to go over afterw'ards into Great Britain, to lay 
claim to his right,” the French court sent M. de 
Torcy to persu^ him to return whence he came ; 
and, if fair reasons should not prevail, dc Torcy had 
orders to declare that they should be indispensably 
obliged to use compulsion. “ And, therefore,” 
adds Berwick, “ receiving no comfortable intelli- 
gence from his friend in England, where a uni- 
versal consternation prevailed, and not knowing 
where he could land in safety, the king determined 
to go back to Bar-lc-duc,” The assurances brought 
over by Peterborough, added to tliost; ])reviously 
and subsequently given by Ijouis’s ambassadors, 
and to intelligence received 'from France touching 
tlic Pretender’s movements and his visible despond- 
ency, quieted alarm ; and it was confidently hoped 
that the Guelphs would be firmly settled on the 
throne without the curse of a civil war waged for 
the Stuarts. But yet all those who wished wgll to 
the Protestant succession were impatient for the 
arrival of the new king, whose delay on the conti- 
nent excited universtd surprise. Other princes 
had shown the extreme of eagerness for a far less 
glittering prize, but the phlegmatic George I. 
seemed to look almost with indifference to the crow u 
of three great and rising kingdoms ; and it was Jidt 
till six o’clock in the evening (»f the 18th of Sep- 
tember, or nearly seven weeks after the death of 
Anne, that he landed at Greenwich with his eldest 
son. Prince George. His subjects of Htmover had 
witnessed his dei)arturc with regret and toars — his. 
English subjects received him with joy and accla- 
mations, although on a near view they saw little to 
admire in his personal apj>earance or in his bear- 
ing, which were i)lain and undignified. He sh(xwetl 
marked attentions to the lending Whigs, to Marlbo- 
rough, to Sunderland, to^Somers, and others ; but. 
looked coldly on the Tones, who had equally run 
to welcome him, and abruptly dismissed the Chan- 
cellor Harcourt, who had hurried with a patent in 
his pocket for the peerage of the Prince of Wales. 
That other pledged Jacobite, the Duke of Ormond, 
was Btopi)ed on his road to Greenwich by the un- 
welcome intelligence that his majesty would not 
admit him to his presence; and the late, Lord 
Treasurer Oxford was barely admitted in the crowd 
to kiss the royal hand, though, in order to efface 
former ill impressions, he had made a display of 
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infinite joy and satisfaction in proclaiming the new 
king. As for Bolingbrokc, he did not run dotim 
to Greenwich, for his fate had been scaled before, 
the king having sent from the Hague an order that 
he should be timoved from liis office of secretary 
of state, and that Lord Townshend should be put 
in his place ; and in the grief of his soul Boling- 
broke had exclaimed that the Tory party was gone ! 
“ The removal of the Ijord Bolihgbrijke,” says 
Addison, in a letter to the Hanoverian cabinet, 
” has put a seasonable check to an interest that was 
making in many places for members in the next 
parliament, and was very much relished by the 
I)eople, who ascribe to him in a great measure the 
decay of trade and public credit.’* 

His majesty presently proceeded to complete his 
ministerial arrangements: Ijord Halifax was ap- 
I)ointed first lord commissioner of the Treasury 
and chancellor of the Exchc(iuer; I^ord Cowper 
again chancellor; Nottingham president of the 
council ; Marlborough commander-in-chief and 
master-general of the Ordnance; Wluirton (who 
was made a marquess) lord ])rivy seal ; Oxford 
first lord of the Admiralty ; Shrewsbury lord cham- 
berlain and groom of the stole ; the Duke of De- 
vonshire lord steward of the household ; the Duke 
of Somerset nvaster of the horse ; Sunderland lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland ; and Robert Walpole, whose 
ability in debate was worth a high ])rice, paymaster 
of the forces. With the single exception of Not- 
tingham, who, latterly, had l»ccn more than half a 
Wliig, there, was not a decided Tory in the whole 
batch. 'I'he arrangement, however, was far from 
giving universal satisfaction to the Whig party: 
Sunderland was disgusted at being relegated to 
Ireland instead of having the ])rime direction 
of affairs in the English cabinet ; and Marl- 
borough was scarcely more pleased with the 
share allotted to him, particularly when he found 
.that his voice at the co\incil-board was not heard 
wnth much deference, and that his command of 
the army was little more than nominal — nearly 
all commissions and promotions being put in other 
hands. As for Jjord Somers, he was overlooked 
altogether. It was represented, with seeming truth, 
that his infirmities prevented him from taking any 
intportant department, and that an inferior office 
‘could not be offered to so great a man ;* but others 
interpreted the omission of him, the sending of 
Sunderland into Ireland, and the little countenance 
shown to Marlborough, into a fear on the part of 
the new king of the ajkl junta which, for a time, 
had monopolised the authority and the govern- 
ment under the late queen. On the other hand, 
the wholly excluded Tories complained as loudly 
as if, instead of being in a good part Jacobites or 
trimmers that had waited upon events, they had 
been the constant, consistent, and warmest friends 
of the Hanoverian succession. In Scotland the 
Jaefibite Earl of Mar was turned out, and the Duke 
of Montrose put in his place; and the Duke of 

* Somers, however, was gratified with a further i>«nsiuu of SOOO/, 
a-yeur. 
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Argyll was intrusted with the supreme command 
of the forces there: in Ireland Sirt Constantine 
Phip{)s was deprived of the seals, and Mr. Bro- 
dcric made chancellor. These ministerial arrange- 
ments were all completed before the 20th of Octo- 
ber, upon which day the coronation was performed 
at Westminster with the usual solemnities. The 
old abbey was thronged^ with nearly all the peers, 
whether Whig, Tory, or Jacobite; the indolent 
mroY/cianMooking Oxford was there, and so was 
his keen-eyed, animated rival, Bolingbrokc. The 
usual promotions in the j)cerage followed the cere- 
mony. The people in many parts disgraced their 
loyalty by insulting the Jacobites ; and the Jacobites 
in some places, and especially at Norwich, Bristol, 
and Birmingham, cried uj) Sachevcrell and the 
church, and damned all foreign governments, and, 
being drunk, committed serious riots. The learned 
University of Oxford did not riot, but it chose 
that very day of the coronation of King George to 
confer upon Sir Constantine Phipps, the late Ja- 
cobite chancellor of Ireland, an honorary degree in 
ftdl convocation, thus giving a gentle indication of 
its polititial synipathies. 

On the 29th of August (n.s.) the Pretender, 
w’ho had gone from Bar-lc-duc to drink the mineral, 
waters of Plombicre, signed and sent forth a mani- 
festo asserting his rigid to the throne of Great 
Britain, and explaining somewhat too clearly the 
causes of his inactivity up to “ the death of the 
princess our sister, of whose good intention towards 
us we could not for some time jiast w-ell doubt : 
and this teas the reason v‘c then sate stilly cjcpect- 
ing the good effects thereof, which were unfortu- 
nately prevented hy her deplorable death." This 
w'as at once a capita] blander and a glaring proof 
of the little attention the exiled prince paid to the 
safety of his friends in England. The Whigs in- 
stantly caught at the words as additional and in- 
controvertible evidence as to the intentions of the 
late ministry : the Tories insisted that the mani- 
festo was a false document basely forged by the 
Whigs to throw discredit upon them and disho- 
nour the late queen ; but they were driven from 
this position by the thick-headed and thick-hearted 
Pretender, who openly acknowledged the authen- 
ticity of the manifesto. Both parties applied 
themselves to the press ; and, together with some 
good w'riting and a little wit, Whigs and Tories 
poured out an amassing stream of malice, dulness, 
and abuse. The best hit was made by Addison, 
who exposed the absurdity of the revived Tory cry 
of the church in danger, and showed that it was 
rather more rational to hope the church W’Ould be 
safe under a Lutheran like George than under a 
Papist like James. The Tories, however, had 
scarcely fair play allowed them in this war of wet 
sheets and broadsides, for the lord mayor, with the 
approbation of Secretary Townshend, committed a 
number of their hawkers who cried their papers 
about the streets to Bridewell. 

A.D. 1715. — Early in January two royal procla- 
mations were issued, the one dissolving the pnrlia- 
2 a 
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ment, the other calling a new one. In the latter 
the late government was severely reflected upon, 
and the electors, in the choice of members, were 
advised to have a particular regard to such as 
showed a firmness to the Protestant succession 
when it was in danger. At the preceding election, 
only two years before, five sixths of the successful 
candidates were Tories ; yet at the present election 
the Whigs were returned in triumphant maiority. 
The new parliament met on the 19th of March, 
and Mr. Spencer Compton, the ministerial nominee, 
was chosen Speaker without opposition. A few 
days after the king went down in person, but, 
being unable to pronounce English, he gave his 
written speech to be read by Chancellor Cowper. 
After thanking all his loving subjects for their zeal 
in defence of his succession, he lamented that many 
conditions of the late peace had not been per- 
formed, and showed the necessity of defensive 
alliances in order to ensure their due execution : 
he regretted the injuries suflered by trade, and ex- 
pressed his surprise at finding that the public debt 
had been increased since the treaty of Utrecht. 
He alluded frankly to the Pretender, and to his 
boasting of assistance he expected to derive from 
England ; but, in conclusion, he declared that he 
would make the constitution in church and state 
the rule of his government, and devote his chief 
care to the happiness, ease, and prosperity of his 
people. Both Houses joined in expressing their 
sense of the dishonour of the peace, and the delin- 
quency of the late ministers.* Tlie Commons, in 
their address, said, strongly, “We arc sensibly 
touched, not only with the disappointment, but 
the reproach brought upon tlie nation by the un- 
suitable conclusion of a war, which Avas carried on 
at so vast an expense, and was attended with such 
unparalleled successes : but, as that dishonour cannot 
in justice be imputed to the Avhole nation, so we 
firmly hope and believe, that, through your majes- 
ty’s great Avisdom, and the faithful endeavours of 
your Commons, the reputation of your kingdoms 
will, in due time, be vindicated and restored.” 
The king, in his speech, had spoken of the conti- 
nued residence of the Pretender in Lorraine ; and 
upon this point the Commons said, “ It is Avith 
just resentment we observe that the Pretender still 
lives in Lorraine, and that he has the presumption, 
by declarations from thence, to stir up your majes- 
ty’s subjects to rebellion. But that which raises 
the utmost indignation of your Cdmmons is, that 
it appears therein that his hopes were built upon 
the measures that had been taken for some time 
past in Great Britain. It shall be our business to 
trace out those measures wherein he places his 
hopes, and to bring the authors of them to condign 
puniahment.” 

This was the first public intimation of the inten- 
tion of the present cabinet to call their predecessors 

* In the Lords there were lome very ludden conversions. " 1 saw,” 
says Bolingbrokc, “ several lords cuunir to condemn, in one general 
vote, all that tiiey had apmnved of in a former parliament hv many 
particular rewlutioni.” The majority which carried the ad&rem in 
the Lordi were 66 to S3. - 


in office to account ; and the intention was furtlier 
avowed in the course of debate by General Stan,- 
hope. This leader of the Commons — for at first 
Stanhope, rather than Walpole, was the leader — 
said that a report had been industriously sjircad 
that it was not intended to bring the late ministers 
to trial, but only to censure them in general terms : 
that he could, however, assure the House tliat, not- 
withstanding all the endeavours Avhich had been 
used to ])revent a discovery, by conveying away 
several papers from the secretary’s offices, yet his 
majesty’s present government had sufficient evi- 
dence left to prove the former ministry the most 
corrupt that had ever sat at the helm ; ulid he also 
declared that it would ap^icar that a certain English 
general (Ormond) had acted in concert Avitli Mar- 
shal Villars, if he had not received orders from 
him. The Tory opposition had objected to a jiart 
of the address, AA'hich they said did injustice to the 
memory of the late queen ; but Walpole insisted 
that nothing could be farther from their intention ; 
that they rather designed to viiuHealc her memory 
by exposing and punishing th(“ evil counsellors 
Avho had deluded her; Avhcrcas they, the opposition, 
AA’ere endeavouring to screen those counsellors by 
throAving all the blame and odium ui)on that 
“good, pious, and well-meaning ])rincess.” The 
Tories found themselves in a minority of 1.38 to 
244 on the address. The proclamation for calling 
a new ])arliamerit Avas soon afterwards attacked by 
Sir William Wyndham, Avho called it “ not only 
unprecedented and unAvarrantal)lc, but dangerous 
to the very being of parliaments.” Being called 
upon to explain himself more fully, he merely said, 
Avithout going into the obvious grounds of objec- 
tion to the clause in the ])roclaination Avhich 
pointed out the Whigs as the only ])arty fit to be 
returned, that in that House every man Avas free to 
speak his thoughts. They called upon bin) again 
to explain, and, when he again refused, sonic meni- 
hers cried out, “The Tower! the Tower!” But 
Walpole rose and said, quietly, “ I am not for gra- 
tifying the desire Avhich the member who occasions 
this debate show's of being sent to the ToAver. It 
AA'Ould make him too considerable.” The House 
then obliged Sir William Wyndham to withdraw, 
and contented themselves with a resolution that he 
should be reprimanded by the Speaker. 

With all his vivacity and rashness, Bolingbrokc 
seems to have had less moral courage than his 
rival Oxford, w'hom lie had alAvays despised as 
irresolute and timid. His danger, however, aa'bs 
jirobably somewhat greater, and he may have ap- 
prehended that there was better evidence to con- 
vict him on an impeachment than Avhat could hi‘ 
brought against the ex-lord treasurer. But, hoAvso- 
cver this may have been, Oxford remained to face 
the storm, while Bolingbroke fled from it. On the 
evening of the 26th of March he appeared pub- 
licly at Drury Laue Theatre ; and at the close of 
the performance he bespoke, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, tlie play for the next night. But, 
upon leaving the theatre, he disguised, himself as 
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a servant to La Vigne, a French cabinet messenger ; 
set off for Dover, and landed with the French- 
man at Calais.* We shall soon find Bolingbroke 
figuring as* secretary ot state to the Pretender. 
Nor was the Duke of Ormond much more cou- 
rageous than Bolingbroke, though, for a short time, 
he seemed to defy his enemies, and kept up his 
spirits by a continual excitement. lie gave .the 
most magnificent ffites; held public levees at Rich- 
mond as if liis house had been a court; gathered 
around liim the most fiery of the .lacoloites; and 
gave his countenance to the mob and to the hottest 
of the liigli-chiirch party. 

Ill the mean while all the papers that could be. 
found of Bolingbroke, Strafford, and Prior had 
been seized, and the poet had been recalled from 
Paris and kept under surveillance. On the 9th of 
Api il Stanhope laid ihesc pa^iers, with an immense 
heap of instructions, memorials, &c., relating to 
Ormond’s withdrawing the troojis from the allies 
and to the treaty of IHrecht; and, representing that 
they were too volnmiiious to be ])erused by the 
Avholc House, he moved that they should be re- 
ferred to a select ciommittee of twenty-one mem- 
bers. This ])roposal was adopted without oppo- 
sition, and a thoroughly Whig committee, culled a 
committee, ol' secrecy, was appointed forthwith. 
The twenty-one commenced operations that very 
evening, apjioinling Kohert Waljiole their chair- 
man. The task was long and tedious, and, as week 
after week jiassed over without any report to the 
House, Shipiien, a decided .lacohitc memher, insi- 
nuated iliat, notwilhstunding the great noise which 
had been made, the committee of sccrccy would not 
be able, to jiroducc any proof of the guilt of llie 
late ministry. But Sliijipeii was silenced by Wal- 
pole, the chairman, Svlio declared that, so far from 
this being the case, he wanted words to express 
the villany of the late Frenchified ministry, as it 
up])cured from the evidence in hand. At last, on 
tlie 9th of June, two months after the appointment 
of the committee, Walpole presented the report to 
the House, and read it himself. The reading oc- 
cupied five hours. When it was over Sir Thomas 
llanmcr moved that the report should be printed, 
and the further consideration postponed for twelve 
days. But Walpole, Stanhope, and all the Whigs 
resisted this reasonable proposition, and went head- 
long into the matter. Ilanmer’s motion having 
been negatived by a majority of 280 to 160, Wal- 
pole presently rose again, and, observing that he 
made no question but that the whole House w'as 

• nolinRbroko, in a IctU'r from Dovw, tlins I'xciiwd his rndden 
ai|;ht 1 liod corluiti and re]it'iiU>d infornmtiou from nome, who 
are in tiif scerel. of alfiiirs, that n resolution was taken, by lliose who 
imve power to exeentc it, to pursue me to tlie spaffold. My blood 
was to have been the cement of a new (illiaDce. Had there Iweu the 
least reason to hope for a fair and open trial, alter liavioR been 
already prejudged, nnlteard, hy tlie two lioiisus of parliament, 1 
should not liave declined the strictest examiiialinn. I challenge the 
most inveterate of my enemies to produee any one instunee of cri- 
minal em'res]>oudcnce, or the least cnrriiptinn in any pari of the ad- 
minietrntion in wliich I was eoncerned. It is a uomfort that will 
remain witli me, in all misfortunes, that I served her majesty faith- 
fully and dutifully, in that e.4peeiaily which site luul must at heart,— 
relieving her people from a bloody and expensive war ; andtliatl 
have always been too much an Englisliman to sacrilicc the interests 
of my country to any foreign ally whatsoever.” 


now fully convinced of Bolingbroke’s guilt, ex- 
claimed tliat he, therefore, impeached that late 
minister of high crimes and misdemeanors ; adding, 
however, that if any member had anything to ofler 
in his lordship’s behalf, he had no doubt the House 
was ready to hear him. A profound silence followed. 
The report, ably drawn up, had filled the vast 
majority of the I louse with rage and indignation, 
and had even called some blushes to the faces of 
those who had sanctioned the dishonourable Treaty 
of Utrecht, the disgraceful conduct of Ormond, 
the baser betrayal of the (Catalans, and the alto- 
gether unnecessary gift of Toumay to F ranee : and if 
on one important point — the traitorous correspond- 
ence of Bolingbroke with the French court — the 
report did not produce such indisputable evidence as 
has been laid before the world since the prosecution, 
and in part very recently, there was yet enough to 
excite and justify the darkest suspicions. When 
the silence had lasted for some minutes, Mr. llun- 
gerford ventured to say, that in his opinion, there 
was nothing in the report relating to Lord Boling- 
broke that amoiiiited to the crime of high treason. 
General Ross also nuule use of a few timid expres- 
sions to the same effect ; anil this was all that was 
said in the House of Commons in support of the 
brilliant but flagitious minister ; and the vote for 
his impcachmcut jiassed without a division. Lord 
Coningsby then rose and said, “ The worthy cliair- 
nian of the committee has impeached tiui hand, 
but I do impeach the head ; he has impeached the 
clerk, and I impeacli the justice ; lie has impeached 
thescholar, and I the master : I impeach Robert Earl 
of Oxford and Earl Mortimer of high treason, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors.” More 
was said for Oxford than had been said for Boling- 
broke ; yet it amounted to very little. Mr. Auditor 
Harley, and Mr. Foley the ex-lord treasurer’s 
brother-in-law, defended their relative; and Sir 
Joseph Jckyll, avIio had been on the committee of 
secrecy, said that, althmigh they had more tha» 
sufficient evidence, to convict lord Bolingbroke, he 
much doubted whether they had sufficient evidence 
to convict Lord Oxford. It was stated, however, 
hy another member of the committee,' that, besides 
the papers, they had in reserve some viva voce 
evidence ; and this resolution of impeachment was 
also carried without a division, and the committee 
of secrecy were ordered to prepare their articles 
against the two accused lords. It appears to have 
been for some time a matter of doubt whether they 
should impeach the Duke of Ormond, who, in 
withdrawing the troops from the allies had only 
obeyed positive orders or not; and that ministers 
were provoked to the affirmative by that weak and 
vain man’s bravados. It was, however, not till the 
21 St of June that Stanhope stood up and impeached 
Ormond. Luckily for him, his correspondence with 
the friends of the Pretender was less susceptible of 
proof than even that of Oxford. Many members, 
including some that were devoted to the House of 
Hanover, spoke warmly in his favour; the discus- 
sion lasted nine hours and a half, and Stanhope 

2 R 2 
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carried his motion by a majority of only 41 On 
the very next day Mr, Aislabie stood up and im- 
peached the Earl of Strafford, one of the two ple- 
nipotentiaries at Utrecht; hut the charge was light- 
ened to high crimes and misdemeanors, without 
the treason. As nothing was said against the other 
plenipotentiary, Robinson,.Biahop of Bristol, who, 
since the treaty had been translated to London, 
Mr. Ilungerford observed that the Bishop of Lon- 
don was, it seemed, to have the benefit of clergy. 
The Duke of Ormond, after listening to a variety 
of Jacobite projects, which he had not sufficient 
spirit or talent to execute, followed Bolingbroke’s 
example, fled secretly into France, and joined the 
Pretender. It is said that, before he went, he 
visited Lord Oxford in the Tower, and advised 
him to try and ( scape also ; that, finding the ex- 
treasurer determined still to face the storm, he took 
leave of him, saying, “ Farewell^ Oxford witliout a 
head ;”and that Oxford replied, “ Farewell, duke 
without a duchy.” Bolingbroke we shall meet 
again on a busy stage in England ; but Ormond 
never returned, living in exile and dying in it, at 
the age of fourscore, in the year 174.5. 

On the 9th of July Ijord Coningsby, followed 
by a great part of the House of Commons, carried 
, up to the bar of the Lords the articles of impeach- 
ment against Oxford : they were sixteen in num- 
ber, but afterwards six were added to them. The 
first fifteen related to the peace of Utrecht;’ the 
sixteenth to the sudden creation of twelve peers, 
made on purpose to obtain a Tory majority in the 
House of Lords — “by which,” it was alleged, 
“ the said Earl of Oxford did most highly abuse 
the influence he then had with her majesty, and 
prevailed on her to exercise, in the most unpre- 
cedented and dangerous manner, that valuabh; and 
undoubted prerogative, which the wisdom of the 
laws and constitution of tlic kingdom liath en- 
trusted with the crown, fyr the rewarding signal 
virtue and distinguished merit ; by wliich despe- 
rate advice he did not only, as far as in him lay, 
deprive her majesty of tlie continuance of those 
seasonable and wholesome counsels in that critical 
juncture, but wickedly perverted the true aud only 
end of that great and useful prerogative, to the di.s- 
honour of the crown, and the irreparable mischief 
to the constitution of parliament.” After the 
articles had been read a debate arose as to whether 
any of them amounted - to high treason. As was 
not, unusual on such occasions, it W'as proposed 
that the judges should be consulted ; but a motion 
to that effect was negatived by 84 to 52. The 
next motion was, that Oxford should be committed 
to the Tower. Hereupon that earl addressed the 
House in a short speech, protesting his innocence 
aud screening himself under the worn-out and now 
scarcely admissible excuse^ that in all that he had 
done, he had only, ns a servant obeyed the late 
queen’s orders. In concluding his speech, he said 
that if ministers of state, acting by the immediate i 
command of their soveYeign, were afterwards to be j 
made accountable for^ their proceedings, no mi- 1 
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iiisters would ever be safe. But this line of argu- 
ment went directly to establish the irresponsibility 
of ministers, a thing exploded under the modern 
spirit and form of the constitution ; ahd Oxford, 
after being reprieved for a few days, on account of 
a real or pretended indisposition, was committed 
to the Tower by the House. Part of the vii d voce 
evidence, alluded to by the committee of secrecy, 
was that of Matthew Prior, who, seven days after 
this, or on the 16th of June, underwent a long 
examination before the committee. It had been 
reported that Prior, to secure himself, would make 
ample revelations, aud disclose quite enough to 
make out a case of treason against Bolingbroke 
and Oxford ; but the poet refused to disclose the 
secrets with which he had been entrusted, aud 
abhorred the idea of criminating his pati-ons and 
employers. If wc are to believe his own accouul, 
though “ in outward appearance they were all 
very civil,” the committee did not treat him very 
generously, or act with the caliniicss aud dignity 
becoming sucIj an occasion. He says that, they 
asked him what he knew of the negotiation i'or the 
peace — how long he had been acquainted with 
the Abbe Gaultier — whether the ])roj)ositiou8 for 
])cace came lirst from France or from England ; 
that several members spoke at once, and very 
vaguely; that they desired liiiii to give them an 
account of whatever he knew of the u'hole matter, 
“ which,” he adds, “ it seems they thought I was 
so ready to do, that some of them took tlicir ])ens 
and paper as if I were to begin a sermon, and they 
to take short notes.” But, as to any information 
they got from the poet, their readiness in note- 
taking was thrown away. To punish this obstinacy, 
Walpole, on the 10th of June, moved the House 
for ail impeachment against Mattlicw Prior, 
Esquire, who had beru for some time in the 
custody of a messenger, and wlui, on the 17th of 
the same month was ordered into close custody, 
where no person was to he admitted to sec him 
without an onler from the speaker. In the fol- 
lowing year, when an act of grace was passed, the 
]H)et, who still lay at the mercy of the House of 
Commons, u as one of tlie persons excepted out of 
it. But being discharged soon after, he quietly 
retired into the country, and spent the remainder 
of his days at his own villa of Down Hall, or at 
Wimpolc, a seat of the Earl of Oxford, where he 
died on the 18th of December, 1721. Oxford was 
left in the Tower, and his opponents continued 
long to deliberate wliether there was sufficient evi- 
dence to convict him of high treason, or only 
enough to prove the point of misdemeanor. In 
the heat of their animosity they seem to have over- 
looked the fact, that his ministerial proceedings 
had been approved of by two parliaments, which, 
notwithstanding their corruptness and the unjusti- 
fiable measures resorted to iu cramming the riouse 
of Commons with Tories and Jacobites, were 'still 
parliaments of Great Britain. 

The easy accession of the House of Hanover, 
after all the plots and plans that had been laid, and 
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all the pledges that had been given to the Pre- 
tender, struck the world with astonishnient. 
EiForts, however, were made at a very early period 
to shake the new throne ; and it was tlie high 
church party that first apjfiied their broad shoulders 
to this work. In their sermons, and still more in 
their pamphlets, they irritated the ])opulace with 
suspicions of the king’s temper and orthodoxy; 
they j)ainted his religion in bad colours, repre- 
senting that the old tyranny of the Presbyterian 
government, that the starch days of the Puritans 
Avere to be restored ; they drew an odious distinc- 
tion betw'ccn a native and a foreign prince, and 
they ])rophcsicd that England would be eaten up 
by Han(»vcrian rats and other foreign vermin. 
Presently loud cries Avere heard throughout tlie 
land of “ High Church and Ormond for cA^er !” 
“Down Avith the Puritans!” “ Doavu with the 
Dissenters!” and where the orthodox mob was 
strongest they soon ])rocceded to realise the meta- 
phor, and to knock down the meeting-houses of the 
dissenters. In Staffordshire, one of the least civi- 
lised and most Tory counties^ these excesses were 
greatest ; and scarcely a Whig or Dissenter there 
could escape insult or more serious injury.* To 
stop these excesses the legislature had recourse to 
the AYcll-known riot act, which Avas carried through 
both Houses of parliament, and which jnovided 
that, if any tAvelve persons should unlawfully as- 
semble to the disturbance of the peace, and any 
one justice should think j)ro])er to command them 
by proclamation to dis])crsc; if, in contempt of 
his orders, they should continue together for one 
hour aftcrAvards, such contempt should be felony 

* Till! Reverend Robert Patten, a bigh-ehiirclimuii. who waa ehap- 
laiii to Mr. Forater, aiiil who tool; a ^hare in the reladlinn which 
broke out in tlie iiurtli ul' Rnttland, iint'i in the stnuiueisl Rj'lit the 
|•fl^•cts of tlie cries of The (‘hurch in ilantter, &c. “ It is wortli ob- 

M'l'vatiun, that nothin;,' contributed more to raise the ]>cupl(! of this 
nation to n sjiirit of reliellioi), than the licentious freedom of some 
ill tlicir laildic discourse.^, and other> in their addresses, loeryuji the 
old doctrines of passive otieilieiiee, and to pivn hints and ar^imenta 
to prove lierediliiry riuht ; then piililic shows were cueoiirnged with 
designing emblems and legihle liiidgesof their ends ; then ill-natured 
(listiiietions and designations were fomented, and with malice u|i- 
braiding one another. This introduced molw; so that the party in 
disgrace with the court, had their own houses, and those of their 
woishij), ]iiil1ed about their ears— themselves insulted and assaulted 
liy the very dregs of the people : like a flood they carried all before 
them without- cheek or eoutrol. Nay, their ill nature eon Id not he 
confined within these realms; but tliey found means to rahu* the 
ba8i*.st of reflections, and the worst of lying stories, upon the most 
illustrious house in Europe, that had a. just title to the imperial dia- 
dems of these kingdoms, with no otlier ilesign but to blacken 
with Uicir foul breath their pcrsniis and bright characters. I am 
ii-'hamedthatl, with so many deluded people, upon bare reports, 
should be blindly led to give credit to such ineredihle legends and 
lies reiiortod by the fmnenteTS of the late rebellion ; but, Iwing pre- 
pared with the noisy notion of the rhiircli’s being in danger, easily 
complied with ihu party. Healths and full Inimpeis were tossed 
about with disguised names, charaeh'rs, and wishes, and roiicludcd 
with confusion, damnation, and destruction, to otlicrs whom they 
durst nut name. Did not all these eonciirreucus spirit up the piopu- 
liieo to he guilty of so many egregioiismisearriages, us they have Iwen 
of late townrtls his sacred majesty King (Jeorge V'—Vrrjiicc to hu- 
lea’s Hist, of Rdeltion in tlie year 1715.- Patten, however, after Iwv- 
ing gone as' fur as any Imdy in the rebellion, was now working hard 
to secure his head, or at least to pay the price for which liis forfeited 
life hud laieu given buck to him, by writing down and blackening 
the cause lie had Joined before it was unfortunate. He had already 
come forward as king’s evidence on the trials of some of his for- 
iiicr ii.ssociates— “ which.” says he, “ I am far from being oslmmeil 
Ilf, let what calumnies will follow and he appears to liavc been, 
in all respects, a pitiful creature, without eitlicr nerve orshame. The 
whole of this jirefaco is in a stylo of bluster and exaggeration, in- 
siiitcd by the ardent servility of the writer’s pjcuitcuce or terrors, 
which consideinbly detracts from the hUtorical value of its osser- 
tiouB. 


without benefit oF clergy. Tlie ill humour of the 
people, however, avus not to be repressed, and the 
more they saAV of the iicav king and the ncAv court, 
the less they liked both. And, indeed, though 
possessed of some solid qualities which seem to 
have fitted him for the difficult position in which 
he Avas placed, the first George was far from being 
a very prepossessing or brilliant prince. He was 
fifty-four years old, had a heavy countenance and 
a clumsy figure, and was plain in his dress, almost 
a sloven : lie Avas taciturn and phlegmatic, and yet 
subject to violent fits of passion, lie could neither 
confer a favour with grace nor refuse one Avith 
blandness. There was, in fact, little that was 
courteous, or graceful, or princely about him ; and 
men so inclined, and the mob of all kinds that 
attaches so much importance to externals, and 
shoAv, and appearances, could ea.si]y draw a strik- 
ing contrast betAA'ceu this homely prince sinking 
into the vale of years, and the Pretender, Avho Avas 
said to he very good looking and very graceful, 
and Avho Avas only half the age. of George. To 
make matters Avorse, the king had iinjiorted rather 
a strange and uncouth court, and tAvo very ugly 
mistresses. For a king to break the seventh com- 
mandment Avas so universal a practice as to excite 
little or no attention anyAihere, and the morality 
or decency of the nobility and gentry of England 
Avas not in those days at a very elevated point : 
royal mistresses would have been tolerated with- 
out difficulty, if they had been handsome and hjng- 
lisli ; hut the mob, and many above them, had no 
patience with Mademoiselle Schulenbcrg and the 
Countess Platen, who Avere both Germans and both 
so very ugly ! These ladies, moreover, cither Avere 
avaricious, or, at first, got little money to spend ; 
and thus a report Avas sjncad that they Avere 
plundering the country to remit the money to 
Hanover. The Jjondon tiiob Avas particularly 
nncourteous and loud-tongued, seldom hesitating 
to insult the strange sultanas Avhen they found them 
abroad taking the air. One day R German lady 
of the court, Avho Avas irritated or perhaps alarmed 
at their outcries, put her heail out of the carriage 
Avindow and said in lier broken Englisli, “ Why do 
you abuse us, good peojiles ? We come for all your 
goods.” To which a fclIoAv in the mob roared out 
in reply, “ Yes, damn you, and for all our chattels 
too.” In the midst of this personal unpqpularity 
of George and his court, numerous papers in be- 
half of the Pretender Avere written, printed, and 
circulated. One of them, attributed to Mr. Leslie, 
drew a charming portrait of the chevalier — he was 
described as active, tall, and graceful, resembling 
in liis countenance that respectable sovereign 
Charles 11. ; and as to his moral qualities, it was 
affirmed that he was candid, tolerant, and benevo- 
lent, just, firm, and altogether a prince of excellent 
principles. Men, who kncAV the chevalier better, 
knew that he was a bigot, a coAvard, and a French- 
man in heart and soul ; but tliis did not prevent 
Mr. Leslie’s portrait from telling with the multi- 
tude, who no doubt recollected, as a favourable 
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circumstance, that Charles IL, though he had kept 
a great many, had kept none but very liandsome 
mistresses, who had been exceedingly lavish of 
their money. As the popular discontent grew and 
increased, the Jacobites, and some of the selfish 
traffickers of state, who had been disappointed in 
their e.\pectation8, began to cabal again, and to 
renew or commence a correspondence witli the 
Pretender — and foremost among these scoundrels 
was the illustrious Marlborough, who, though 
commander-in-chief of the British army under 
George, sent a sum of money to France m a loan 
to the chevalier, who w'as at the moment planning 
bow to kindle the flames of civil war in Scotland.* 
Unhappily for that country, it w'as there that the 
Pretender fancied he had the best chance of suc- 
cess, well knowing that the Highland clans would 
unhesitatingly follow their hereditary chiefs in any 
enterprise, however desperate, and that the majority 
of those chiefs detested the Hanoverian succession, 
and were ready to take up the sword, cither out 
of a point of honour connected with the old 
loyalty to the Stuart, or in the hopes of bettering 
their fortunes — the latter, we candidly believe, being 
the stronger or more general motive among that 
W'ild face, Avhose adventures have been made 
striking and romantic by w'ann inmginations, but 
wliose «)rdiiiary course ol' life \v<is sellish, brutish, 
and tyrannical. The disaflected in England, as 
well as in Scotland, thought llu^y had a tower of 
strength in Bolingbroke, whose genius was in- 
disputable, and they opened a regular intercourse 
by letters and messengers with that fugitive. 
On his first arrival in France Bolingbroke had 
had a long interview with Ixjrd Stair, who was re- 
siding at Paris as a diplomatic agent for King 
George, and he had solemnly assured that noble- 
man that he would enter into n(} plot or c(mtract 
any engagement withtthe Jacobites ; but, at the 
same lime, he had privately seen the Duke of Ber- 
wick, and pledged himself to assist the Pretender 
openly whenever a promising ojjportunity should 
arise. Lord Stair, however, knew his man, and, 
having his misgivings, he set a person to watch 
Bolingbroke. About the beginning of J\dy, Bo- 
lingbroke, who was then residing in Dauphine, re- 
ceived at ids house a Jacobite agent, sent over by 
the plotters in England, to assure him that the 
people of England were so exasperated against the 
new government, that a revolution would be easy 
and sure of success ; that the whole Tory party 
would become Jacobites ; that the army was ready 
to revolt, and the .city of London to rise^ that the 
Duke of Ormond had pledged himself to his old 
friends, and that these friends had already engaged 
for him (Bolingbroke). The agent also brought 
him a letter from the Pretender himself, inviting 
him to repair to his court, which was then at 
Commercy. It appears that nothing more defi- 
nite than this was offered to that sagacious but 
desperate man, who forthwith went to the Pre- 
tender, and took office under him as principal 
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secretary of stale. He found that prince without 
a state as ignorant as himself as to the prepa- 
rations which had been made in England or in 
Scotland. All that Bolingbroke could learn was, 
that the Duke of Ormond (not yet a fugitive) 
had asked from the French court a detach- 
ment of regular troops, some money, and some 
arms and ammunition ; that the French had told 
the duke he must not expect them to send any 
troops, though they gave him hopes in vague 
terms as to arms and ammunition, and readily ad- 
vanced him a small sum of money. This was not 
very encouraging ; but, at the instigation of Louis 
XIV., his grandson, the King of Spain, promised 
a loan of 400,000 crowns to the Chevalier, Avho 
had been enabled to borrow privately 100,000, and 
to buy 10,000 stand of arms ; and, at the same 
time, the Scottish Jacobites sent to say that they 
wanted nothing but arms, a little money, and the 
presence of their lawful sovereign King James. 
But the Pretender liked not the risk nor the tempt- 
ing price set by the English parliament on his ap- 
])rehcn8ion; and the Duke of Ormond was one 
day all for war and an instant invasiem, and the. 
next (lay all for caution and due i)rej)aration. As 
the best thing tliat could be done, the Pretender, 
who could not openly appear there himself, sent 
Bolingbroke to Paris, the great centre of the in- 
trigue, the workshop of a multitude of unskilful 
workmen, who spent more of their time in quar- 
relling with one another than in any other occupa- 
tion. “ Here,” says Bolingbroke, “ I found a 
multitude of peo])le at Avork, and every one doing 
what seemed good in his own eyes y no subordina- 
tion, no order, no concert The Jacobite.s 

had wrought one another up to look on the success 

of the present design as infallible Care 

and hope sat on every busy Irish face. Those, 
who could write and read had lettcj’s to show, and 
those Avho had not yet arrived to tins ])itch of 
erudition had their secrets to whisper. No sex 
Avas excluded from this ministry.”* In fact, one 
of the busiest i)erson8 in this strange heterogeneous 
conclave Avas a Mrs. Trant, a lady anIio had more 
Jacobitism than virtue. With such agents and 
such a rabble rout it was not difficult for Lord 
Stair to discover most of their secrets. After a 
suspicious conference Avith an Irish friar, in which 
each suspected the other, Bolingbroke dined with 
M. de Torcy, Avho, though French minister for 
foreign affairs, was corresponding with the Pre- 
tender, and forw'arding his views as «nich us the 
policy of his court would permit. Bolingbroke 
then Avrote to his new master to assure his majesty 
that things were not yet ripe in England, or that 
at least he could not tell with certainty whether 
they were so or not. “ At present,” says Boling- 
broke, “ the correspondence Avants that jjreciseness 
and exactness which is indispensably necessary.”! 
But, shortly after, he -received from England ^mc- 
thing more concise and exact in the shape of a me- 
morial drawn up by Lord Lansdowne, Lord Mar, 

• Letter to Sir Willinm Wyndham. t Stuart Papers. 
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the Duke of Ormond, and other great Jacobite 
lords, who, though they urged the importance of 
procuring the assistance of an armed force from 
the Frcncli king, thought that the Pretender might 
venture without it, provided only lie brought with 
him a train of artillery, arms for 20,000 men, 500 
officers, and a good sum of money. These plotters 
recommended that the c^epedition should he so 
timed as not to land until the end of September, 
when parliament would be prorogued, and the 
Jacobite lords and members of tlie Commons in 
tlie country ready to co-operate; and they pro- 
mised, as soon as the Pretender should be ready, 
to give him notice of tlie place wliere he ought to 
land. With- this memorial in his hand, anil with 
assurances tliat iJie jilot was a good plot, and would 
not fail, liolingbrokc again waited on de Torcy 
and other French ministers, whom he found ready 
enough to embroil England, but yet fearful of 
openly committing themselves and of provoking 
another war, which France was ill able to bear. 
De Torcy assured him that his court Avould grant 
secr(!t supplies, and had allowed a small armament 
to be fitted out at Havre for the expedition; but 
that the sending of troo]is or the contracting any 
open engagement with the Chevalier was a thing 
not to be named to his mastx'r. In the mean while 
Bolingbroke had had long conferences with the 
Duke of Berwick, who concurred with him in im- 
pressing upon the French court “how practicable, 
how morally certain the enterprise would ])rove, if 
it was avowed and su])ported by Louis and a 
French army.” Bolingbroke was much discon- 
certed by the constant discovery of some of his 
secrets, and by the alarm that had begun to spread 
in England ol' a design of invasion this summer; 
hut he was a])parently still full of hope, when two 
events occurred to derange evcrjthiiig. The first 
of these was the flight from Jhiglanil of the Duke 
of Ormond, who hail engaged to keep his ground 
to the last moment, and then to Hy, not out of the 
island, but into the A\^cst, where measures had 
been concerted for revolutionising Bristol, Exeter, 
and Plymouth. When, instead of doing this, 
Ormond arrived a helpless fiigitivc, the French 
court, who had been taught to consider him as the 
mightiest champion of the Stuarts, began to per- 
ceive that, after all that had been said, the House 
of Hanover was not to be so easily overthrown. 
The second event fatal to the ])lottcrs was the death 
of Louis NIV., who died at last, and in a very 
contemptible manner, on the 1st of September. 
“ He W'as,” says Bolingbroke, “ the best friend the 
Chevalier had, and when I engaged in this busi- 
ness my principal dependence wws on his personal 

character My hopes sunk as he declined, 

and died when he expired.” The dissolute Duke 
of Orleans, who obtained tlie regency of France in 
spite of the opposition of Madame de Maintenon, 
Louis’s last mistress and left-handed wife, and of 
the bastards which that old king had left behind 
liirn, was more averse even than Louis to a new 
war, and l^ajJ f«-r less consideration for the cause 


of legitimacy in the abstract, or for the Pretender 
in person. Orleans had, on the contrary, friends 
among the present Englisli ministers, who, it, 
should appear, made him offers of money and 
troops to secure his regency ; and he was particu- 
larly on a footing of intimacy with the ne^v .secre- 
tary of state, General Stanhope, whom he had 
known well in Spain. The regent; moreover, as a 
matter of course, had entirely changed the French 
cabinet, and adopted a new line of policy. The 
Jacobites now hardly knew whom they could apply 
to without risk of having their propositions and 
scliemes divulged in England. The fugitive Or- 
mond, however, liit upon a scheme that was quite 
suitable and in character. Mrs. Olivia Trant, 
the intriguing lady we have mentioned, Avas very 
beautiful — the regent the most lascivious of men. 
Ormond, doing the part of Sir Pandarus of Troy, 
brought the precious couple togctlier, and Mrs. 
Olivia became, for a time, the mistress of the re- 
gent of France. But the Duke of Orleans was 
too thoroughly a man of the world to disclose his 
state secrets to his mistresses, smil he changed 
them too often, and kept loo many at a time, to 
allow any one lady to acquire any great influence 
over him ; so that Ormond’s seheme and Mr.s. 
Trant’s prostitution were little heller than thrown 
away. Lord Stair, a man of as much address as 
Bolingbroke himself, was not idle ; he got a clue 
to every mystery, and he })ositive]y demanded from 
the regent, that certain ships at Havre, which he 
named, and which he correctly alleged were 
cquij)ped for the Pretender, shoulil he given up to 
England. As this demand was seconded by the 
appearance of Admiral Byiig off' Havre with a 
stout squadron, the regent, thougb be would not 
give U]j the ships, laid an embargo on tliem, and 
seized the arms on hoard, which were deposited in 
the king’s arsenal. It should aiqjcar, however, 
that the regent was either unable or unwilling to 
seize all these materials of war ; for, on the 21st 
of September, Bolingbroke writes to the Pre- 
tender — “ There are at Havre 1300 arms, 4000 
weight of ])owder, and other stores on board ano- 
ther ship which is not yet discovered. I intend to 
send her, ns I write, to J/ud iMar.” 

Bolingbroke had been all along of opinion that 
the Scottish Jat^ohites could do little or nothing 
without the co-operation of the English, and that 
they ought to he kept ijuiet till the insurrection 
was fully organised south of the Tweed. He de- 
spatched a trusty messenger to Ijord Mar ; hut, 
wlicu that messenger arrived in London, he learned 
from ETa.smus Lewis, a very active member of the 
conspiracy, that Mar had already gone to the 
Highlands to raise the standard of tlie Stuarts. 
This seemed a strange want of judgment and of 
concert; hut the fact, as stated by the Duke of Ber- 
wick, the party most likely to know the truth and 
least disposed to speak ill of his half-brother, the 
Pretender, was, that that personage, unknown to 
Bolingbroke, who fondly believed that nothing 
was or would be done without his advice, had sent 
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orders to Mar to begin tlie insurrection at once in 
Scotland. “ The Earl of Mar,” says Berwick, 
“ who had ]>ecn secretary of state for Scotland in 
the time of Queen Anne, and had been removed 
from that post by George, received, in the month 
of September, a secret order from the to go 
immediately into Scotland and take up arms. 
Neither Bolingbroke nor I knew anything of this, 
although we were his principal ministers, through 
whom all the correspondences in England and all 
the plans passed: this circumstance gave us no 
favourable opinion of the enterprise, since there 
could have been nothing concerted witliout bur 
knowledge.” There is another remark which is 
called for, though Berwick does not make it — it is 
this : that the Pretender must have been as unfeel- 
ing as he Was foolish, since he could thus urge a 
few rash men to their inevitable destruction. 
Mar, however, had set out by sea from London, 
and taken with him lieutcnant-Gcneral llamilton, 
who had served W'ith distinction in Holland and 
'Flanders, and who had been second to the Duke 
of Hamilton in his unfortunate duel, one Colonel 
Hay, another good officer, and two servants. He 
landed at Elie, in Fife, on the coast of the Frith of 
Fortli, and immediately repaired to the house of 
John Bethune, of Balfovir, who was called “ the 
honest laird.” From this laird’s house Lord Mar 
soon went to the house of the laird of Ipvcrcauld : 
on his road he met several b’ifcshire gentlemen, 
who complained that govermncnl was going to 
deprive them of their arms, and who w'erc advised 
by this hair-brained revolutionist to gather in a 
body and rise at once, though nothing was ready, 
nothing even devised. At Invercauld, where he 
stayed about eight days, Mar held conferences and 
concerted something like a plan for future opera- 
tions ; and then he w'cnt to Aboync, where he met 
Lord Huntley, l.iord Tullibardine, the Earl Mare- 
shal, the Earl of Southesk, Glengarry, and others, 
and received messages from the Earl of Brcadal- 
bane and General Gordon. Mar pressed for an 
immediate rising, and the rest were absurd enough 
to follow his advice : and on the 6th of September 
(o. B.) Mar, who had collected an insignificant 
force, not exceeding 500 men, erected the standard 
of the Stuart at Brae Mar. On the 9th, he issued 
a declaration, calling upon the people to lake arms, 
and assuming the title of lieutenant-general to 
King James.* But, thanks to the vigilance of 
Lord Stair and the manifold imprudences of the 
conspirators at home and abroad, the government 
was not taken by surprise. By an act sf parlia- 
ment just passed, the king was empowered to 
summon all the chiefs of the clans to Edinburgh by 
a certain day. The order had been sent down, 
and, though many of the Highland chiefs hesitated 
and eventually joined Mar, others repaired quietly 
to the capital, where an attempt by the insurgents 
to surprise the castle failed completely, because 
the persons employed neglected their business and 

• MS. in the poweislon of I.ord UnsRlj-n. as cited l)y Lord John 
Ruuell, Hist. Europe from Peace of IHrecht. 
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sat drinking whisky in a public-house till it was 
too late. As soon as the- government received in- 
telligence that Mar was up in the Highlands, 
other orders were despatched to Edinburgh for ap- 
prehending suspected persons ; and the Earls of 
Hume, Wigtoun, and Kinnoul, Lord Deskford, 
Mr. Lockliart of Carnwath, and Mr. Hume of 
Whitfield, wferc soon lai(J fast in Edinburgh Castle. 
Major-General Wlictham was ordered to march 
with all the regular troops that could be spared to 
Stirling, where he was to occupy positions so as to 
secure the bridge and the passages of the Fortli. 
The Duke of Argyll went down as commander-in- 
chief, and the Earl of Sutherland hastened to his 
part of the Highlands to raise bis clans for the 
service of the House of Hanover. When the clans 
of Argyll and Sutherland w^ere firmly united, the 
struggle, even if confined to the Highlands, was 
scarcely doubtful ; and the followers of Argyll in 
particular, and every man that bore the name of 
Campbell, entertained an implacable hatred to the 
Stuarts. 

But at this moment the attention of the govern- 
ment was distracted and its anxiety greatly in- 
creased by the discovery of a dangerous conspiracy 
in England, and by intelligence that the Duke of 
Ormond was expected on the coast of Devonshire 
to head a formidable insurrection. Ormond, it 
ap})cars, was betrayed by one of his must active 
agents, by a certain Maclean, whom Bolingbroke 
sets down as a villain.* Forthwith the titular 
Duke of Powis, a Roman Catholic, Ijord Juans- 
dowiie, and Lord Duplin were arrested, and a 
warrant was issued for the apprehension of the 
Earl of Jersey. At the same time a royal message 
■svas sent down to the Commons, infonnijig them 
that his majesty, having just cause to suspect that 
Sir William Wyndham, Sir John Packington, 
Mr. Edw'ard Hervey, senior, Mr. Thomas h'orster, 
junior, Mr. John Ansticc, and Mr. Corbet Ky- 
naston, were engaged in a design to support the 
invasion of the kingdom, had given orders for ap- 
prehending them. The messengers sent to appre- 
hend Sir William Wyndham at his house in 
Somersetshire, not far from the place where Or- 
mond had a})pointed to land, found him in bed : 
upon the baronet’s coming out in his dressing- 
gown he was arrested, but, craving permissioti to 
return ami take leave of his lady, he escaped by a 
secret door. Some important papers, however, 
were secured, and a few days after Wyndham, 
finding it impossible to escape, repaired to the 
house of his father-in-law, tlie Duke of Somerset, 
and surrendered himself. The duke offered to be 
his bail, but his offer was refused, and, for the 
violence of his language, and probably for other 
reasons, lus grace was deprived of his high court 
office of master of the horse. Sir John Packing- 
ton was taken, examined, and then discharged. 
Mr. Hervey and Mr. Anstice were secured in pri- 
son ; but Mr. Forster rose in rebellion in Northum- 

* Extract* from the Stnnrt Papon, in Appendix to [Lord Mahon, 
Hist. Eng. from Peace of Utrecht. ,y«:v' ^ , 
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berland; and Mr. Kynaston made his escape. 
Troops were hurried deftivn to the west, Bristol was 
secured by the Earl of Berkeley, the lord-lieute- 
nant of the county, who discovered and seized their 
several cases of fire-arms and about 200 horses 
prepared for the use of tlie insurgents. Exeter 
was looked to, and Plymouth well auarded ; and 
Sir Richard Vivian, a stirring Cornisn gentleman, 
was sent up to Ijondon in the custody of a king’s 
messenger. Other west-country gentlemen were 
either watched or made fast; and this occurred 
also in other parts of the kingdom, where the lately 
insulted dissenters were active in making disco- 
veries and directing the vengeance of government. 

Oxford, the high church and Tory alma mater ^ 
had committed itself too deeply to escape suspi- 
cion and chastisement. “ Here,” says an under- 
graduate, “ we fear nothing, but drink .Tames’s 
health every day.” On the flight and attainder of 
the Duke of Ormond, the chancellor of the uni- 
versity, that learned body had elected his brother 
the earl of Arran ; and, still further to show their 
principles and predilections, they reserved all their 
honorary degrees for non-jurors and high Tories. 
They also gave shelter to Colonel Owen and several 
other Jacobite ofticers who had been turned out of 
the army ; and it soon became known to ministers 
that Owen was projecting an insurrection to go 
hand in hand with movements at Bristol, and 
other ])lace.s. At this moment it was good to have 
a secretary of state who had been a soldier. Stan- 
hope sentOfV General Pepj)er, a brave and deter- 
mined officer, wlu) had served under him in Spain; 
and Pepper, marching all night with a stout 
squadron of horse, entered the slumbering city of 
O.vford at day-break, on the Gth of October. As 
soon as he was there he sunimoned to his presence 
the vice-chancellor of the university and the may(»r 
of the town, delivered a letter from Stanhope, and 
told them that he must seize eighteen suspected 
persons. It was said figuratively, that the Muses 
Avere scared at this sudden apparition of an armed 
force ; but, whatever may have been the case as to 
the Muses, it appears quite ccitain that the gowned 
men were scared completely, particularly Avhen the 
grim officer with the hot name told them that if 
any interruption Avere attempted, or any disturb- 
ance happened in the streets, he Avould order his 
men to lire. Pepper then began his search. 
Colonel Owen, who Avas lodging at the Grayhound 
Inn, leaped over a wall in his bed-gown and 
escaped into Magdalen College, where he was con- 
cealed ; but ten or twelve of the other marked per- 
sons were taken, and the revolutionary aspirations 
of Oxford Avere cflectually cheeked. 

The Catholics in the north of England were 
more hardy and far more difficiilt to deal with. 
The Mr. Forster, junior, Avho had escaped from 
the varrant, began the movement in Northumber- 
land, his native county ; and he w’as soon joined 
by the young and gallant Earl of Derwentwater, 
who was descended from an illegitimate daughter 
of CharlesJUl., and who had been also marked out 
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for arrest. Both Forster and Derwentwater had 
intended to take up arms, but not so soon. As, 
however, the king’s messengers w'cre hunting for 
them, they thought there Avas nothing left for them 
to do but to fight for it, and they met at the small 
town of Rothbur}', with a joint force not exceeding 
sixty horse. But proceeding to Warkworth they 
were joined by Ijord Widdrington, another Catholic 
peer, with about thirty more horse. This Wid- 
drington was the great-grandson of the Lord Wid- 
drington, Avho was killed fighting for Charles II. 
in 1651, and who is one of the idols of the partial 
Clarendon. Forster Avas appointed general of this 
army of ninety men, and, in disguise, he pro- 
claimed the Pretender at Warkw'orth, with sound 
of trumpet.* From Warkworth the insurgents 
marched by Alnwick to Morpeth, which they 
entered with about 300 horse: More, it is said, 
would have joined them on their march through 
Northumberland, but Forster and Derwentwater 
had no arms to give them, and thought it advis- 
able to take up none but such as came mounted 
and equipped of themselves. 

By this time these north-of-England insurgents 
had* opened a correspondence with the Earl of 
Mar, who remained undecided and inactive on the 
skirts of the Highlands, and Avith Lord Kenmure, 
who had undertaken to head another insurrection 
in the south-Avest of Scotland, and AA'ho, on the 
12th of October, proclaimed the Pretender at 
Moflat. Forster and Derw'entwater had also their 
friends in Newcastle, and they seem to have ex- 
pected an easy capture of that important city ; but 
they were cruelly disapj)ointed ; the burghers of 
NcAvcastle, like those of all the thriving towns in 
tlie country, were zealous for the Protestant suc- 
cession ; they flcAv to arms, repaired their walls, 
and blocked up their gates ; and Forster moved off 
to Hexham, to Avait for reinforcements from the 
disaffected parts of Lancashire and from Lord Mar, 
who had promised to send some Scottish foot to- 
wards the borders. It appears that the Papists 
from Lancashire and Cheshire were not very alert 
in taking the field ; but the insurrection continued 
to grow in the south-west of Scotland, where Ken- 
murc Avas joined by the Earls of Nithsdale, Win- 
ton, and Carnw'ath, and by other Jacobites of name 
ami influence. Kenmure having failed in an at- 
tempt to surprise Dumfries, resolved to unite his 
army — it amounted to some two hundred horse- 
men — AA’ith that of Mr. Forster, and, passing 
through Jedburgh, he crossed the borders and 
effected the junction near Rothbury. The united 
force, Avhich is differently rated at from 600 to 800 
horse, then faced about, crossed the TAA^eed, and 
entered the pleasant little town of Kelso, whither 
Mar had bargained to send Brigadier Mackintosh 
with two thousand foot. Tliat rash earl, being 
joined by a considerable force under the Marquess 
of Tullibardine, was, some weeks before this, at the 

• Fonrtpr was put at the head of the affair, not because he hod nny 
military experience or geniiu, but simply because he was a Protest- 
ont. the insur|;ents thinm^' it unwise to excite popular animosity, 
by putting an avowed Papist at their head. 
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head of 6000 or 7000 men, nearly all foot, for he 
had scarcely more than three or four squadrons of 
horse. This infantry consisted solely of High- 
landers, active, indefatigable, and as brave as 
steel ; but sadly deficient in discipline, in aims, 
and even in gunpowder. One of tlie chieftains 
remarked tliat he feared these Highlanders would 
desert in three eases. 1. If they were long 
without being brought to action, tliey would tire 
and go home. 2. If they fought and were victori- 
ous, they would plunder and go lioine. 3. If they 
fought and were beaten, they would nm away and 
go home.* As for the squadrons of horse, they 
were composed of Jacobite gentlemen and their 
dependents from Perth, Fife, and Angus, of men 
tliat were as ignorant of war as they were blind or 
short-sighted in their politics — and every laird 
among them considered himself entitled to dictate 
and command. On the. other side, however, the 
Duke of Argyll and General Whetham could at 
first scarcely muster 2000 men — the whole regular 
force in Great Britain at the moment fell short 
of 8000 — and, if Mar had at once led his High- 
landers to battle, victory could scarcely have 
been doubtful. But Mar was an incompetent 
commander, and, we apprehend, deficient in 
courage. According to the Duke of Berwick, 

* M8. in the poneauon of Lord Rosslp, cited by Lord John 
Rundl. 


who would have made the struggle a far more 
serious one if he had hml the command. Mar 
amused himself with forming his army, and 
settling all his affairs, as if he wore sure of having 
all the time he wanted : had he marched forward 
he certainly could not have met with any opjiosi- 
tion, and Argyll would have been obliged to (|uit 
Scotland ; he might then have heen able to ]jut 
his army in order, to assemble a Scottish parlia- 
ment, and to march to the borders, either to de- 
fend them against King George’s troops, or to 
advance into England and join the friends of King 
James : hut his little skill in military affairs made 
him lose this opportunity, and he allowed time to 
the troops that were marching from all quarters to 
join the Duke of Argyll.* Berwick adds, “ A man 
may liavc a great deal of understanding, a great 
(leal of personal bravery, and be a very able mi- 
nister, without having the talents requisite for an 
enterprise of this nature. It is certain that Mar 
had them not ; and we must not therefore wonder 
that he did not succeed. After he had drawm 
the sword, he did not know in what manner to 
proceed, and by that means missed the most 
favourable opportunity that had presented itself 
since the Revolution iu 1688.” But it shlauld 
appear that by this time the Pretender had become 
suspicious and jealous of his able half-brother; 

* Momoira. 
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and that, having never trusted him fully and 
franlily, he was now disposed wholly to withdraw 
his confidence and friendship from him.* At 
last, when the Covenanters in the Low Country 
Imd liad good time to recover their spirits and 
sharpen their broadswords, Mar began to do 
something : he detached General Gordon to 
seize the Duke of Argyll’s town Snd castle of 
Inverary, to check and chastise the Campbells, 
and then turn upon the English force from the 
west ; and he threw two thousand men across the 
F orth, as promised, under the command of Bri- 
gadier Mackintosh of Borlum, a veteran distin- 
guished by bravery, zeal, and military talent. 
Mackintosh’s passage of the Frith of Forth, 
almost under the guns of three English tnen-of- 
war, was the brilliant episode of this campaign ; 
yet some of the boats, with about forty men, were 
taken. Tlie Earl of Strathmore, with some three 
hundred, was obliged to put in at the little island 
of May; and not above sixfefeti hundred men 
landed in the Lothians, at the ports of Abcrlady 
and North Berwick, only a short ihofning’s march 
from Edinburgh. That capital, Unprovided with 
iroo])s, was thrown into consternation ; and, though 
Mackintosh had no orders to attack it, he was 
tempted by what he heard and saw, and, instead 
of pushing southward for Kelso, where Forster 
and Derwentwator expected him, he marched 
straight to Edinhurgh, and occupied an eminence 
called .lock’s Lodge, within a mile of tliat city. 
But h(! had stopped a night at Haddington to 
refresh his men; and Sir George "Warrender, the 
provost of Edinhurgh, a zealous Whig, and a man 
of courage and ability, had made good use of the 
lime allowed liim in barricading the gates, in 
arming the, eitizens, and in sending to the Duke 
of Argyll for succour. And Argyll, leaving a part 
of his force to watch the bridge at Stirling, was in 
full march with the rest upon the capital, and 
arrived there almost as soon as Mackintosh reached 
Jock’s Lodge. The Jacobite brigadier therefore 
tunied aside to Leith, and took up his quarters in 
a citadel which had been built in Oliver Crom- 
Avcll’s time, but had been since allowed to fall to 
ruin. On the following morning the Duke of 
Argyll appeared before the citadel with 1200 men, 
consisting of regular troops, the city guard, and 
volunteers from Edinburgh; and he summoned 
the Jacobites to surrender, threatening them with 
a refusal of quarter if they should oblige him to 
take the place by assault. A fiery Highland laird 
— ^tlie Laird of Kinnuchin — answered this sum- 
mons by a bold defiance. Surrender, he said, was 
a word they did not understand, — quarter they 
were determined neither to take nor to give, — and, 
as for an assault, if his grace were ready for that, 

• Jp a k'tler to Uoliiigbroke, diiti’d October the lOlh.tlie weak and 
captious I'retcnder sayti:—" Ralph (1>. of Berwick) is so iiirom- 
muuicublc and incomprehensible, that I have divect(>d D. 0(r- 
mond) to Siiy nothing to him of the present resolutions Ralph is 
now a cipher, and can do me no harm ; and, if he withdraws his 
duty from me, I may well my confidence from him.”— lord Mafwn, 
Appendix. 


they were no less prepwed to receive him. Argyll 
dismounted, and examined minutely the half-dis- 
mantled citadel : — the ditch was dry ; the demi- 
bastions were crumbling; hut Mackintosh had 
mounted eight pieces of cannon, whicli he had 
taken out of ships in Leith harbour, upon the 
ramparts, had raised barricades, and had altogether 
put the place in so formidable an attitude, that it 
seemed to Argyll, who had no artillery with him, 
too rash an enterprise to attempt to carry it by 
storm, particularly as the force within was far 
superior in number to that which he had without. 
Argyll therefore marched hack to Edinburgh to 
obtain 8om6 artillery ; and Mackintosh, instead of 
taking that capital, was fain to steal out of the 
citadel of Leith under qover of night, and to direct 
his march, as originally intended, upon Kelso. 
He entered Musselburgh before midnight, and 
early on the foHowrng mofning — Sunday, the 16th 
of October — he Arrived at Seaton Place, the scat 
of the Catholic and Jilfcphite Earl of Winton. 
Here, however, he was ohly seven or eight miles 
from Edinburgh, and, fearing that Argyll would 
give pursuit, he examined tlie house and grounds, 
and fixed upon a strong garden Wall as a covering 
for his men. In the mean while Mar had been 
informed of Mackintosh’s movements, and, in 
order to prevent the pursuit in that direction, he 
advanced towards Stirling. General Whetham, 
who remained there with a very inferior force, was 
])rcsently alarmed by the shrill sound of bagpipes 
and the appearance of loose columns of High- 
landers ; and he despatched a messenger witli 
breathless speed to entreat Argyll to return to Stir- 
ling as soon as possible. This messenger, late on 
Sunday night, found Argyll preparing to attack 
Mackintosh at Seaton House on the following 
morning ; but it was far more essential to prevent 
the rout of Whetham, and the approach upon Edin- 
burgh of Mar, than to crush Mackintosh ; and the 
duke (juitled the capital between night and morn- 
ing, and, with the whole force he had brought 
thence and a considerable number of volunteers, 
made a forced march back to Stirling. If Mar 
had been a Montrose or a Dundee lie would have 
annihilated Whetham some hours before Argyll 
could come up ; and with troops elate with victory 
he would have met the duke on his march, de- 
feated him, and then taken possession of the capital. 
But, though this course was pointed out to him, 
Mar stayed deliberating and sce-sawing at Dun- 
blane, six miles from the English camp, till Argyll 
arrived at it ; and then he called in his advanced 
divisions, wheeled round, and retreated upon Perth 
without striking a blow. On this retreat there 
was such a total want of discipline and military 
conduct, particularly on the part of the lairds and 
w'adsetters that called, themselves the cavalry, that, 
if they had been pursued, the army must inevitably 
have been scattered and destroyed. For nearly a 
month Mar lay at Perth, and Argyll at Stirling. In 
tlie mean while Mackintosh, after staying two days 
at Seaton House, marched across the hills of Lam- 
2 s 2 
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mermuir, and by the 22nd of October reached 
Kelso, where he found Lord Kenmure, Forster, and 
Lord Derwentwater, The insurgent force, Scotch 
and English, thus united, exceeded 2000 men. But 
they no sooner joined thjin they began to quarrel, 
the Scots proposing one plan of operation, the 
English another; and, while they were making a 
useless promenade along the Cheviot hills. General 
Carpenter, who had been sent to the north by 
Stanhope with 900 horse, got close in their rear, 
and watched their senseless proceedings. ^lack' 
intosh, who was not to blame for these blunders, 
halted at Langholm, and, seeing no hope of carry- 
ing the town of Dumfries, a project warmly re- 
commended by the Scots, he was induced by the 
English insurgents to march southward and invade 
Lancashire, w'here they assured him of the co- 
operation of the numerous Roman Catholic gentry. 
Upon this decision 500 Scots, refusing to cross 
the borders, abandoned Mackintosh, and returned, 
some to the camp of the Earl of Mar, and some to 
their own houses in the mountains. By the 2nd 
of November, Mackintosh and Forster, with those 
who had chosien to follow them, were at Penryth 
in Westmoreland, where the posse cfmHatus had 
been called out to oppose them by the Bishop 
Carlisle and Lord Lonsdale. But from eight to 
ten thousand unwarlike rustics fled in a panic 
before the insurgents, leaving a great many ff 
their horses and rude weapons behind them. Erom 
Peni^h the insurgents marched by Appleby and 
Kendal to Kirby Lonsdale, proclaiming the Pre- 


tender as they went, and seizing all the public 
money they could find. They were, how-ever, dis- 
appointed at not being joined by the Catholic 
gentry of Cumberland and Westmoreland. The 
government had arrested the most considerable of 
these, and they were now fast in Carlisle Castle. 
But at Kirby Lonsdale, a considerable number of 
the Roman Catholic gentry of Lancashire, with 
whom Forster had been corresponding, came up 
and enrolled themselves. They Uien pushed for- 
Tvard for Lancaster, the capital of that county, 
which abounded witli Papists. The notorious 
Colonel Charteris commanded in the town for 
King George : he proposed stopping the march of 
the rebels by blowing up the bridge over the 
Loyne, but the inhabitants prevented this, forced 
the colonel to retire, and then opened their streets 
and spread their tables for the insurgents. From 
Lancaster they advanced to Preston, a town equally 
Jacobitish and Catholic, from which Stanhope’s 
regiment of dragoons and a body of militia thought 
it prudent to retire. At Preston nearly all tlie 
Roman Catholic gentry of the districts joined, with 
their servants and tenantry ; and Forster began to 
assume the airs of a conqueror, in spite of the 
misgivings of the veteran Mackintosh, who knew 
the value, of such an undisciplined rabble. 

In the mean time General Carpenter, leaving 
the range of the Cheviots behind him, had turned 
back into Northumberland, and by forced marches 
had reached the city of Durham, where he com- 
bined with General Wills, another distinguished 
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officer, who had been sent down to the north-west 
some time before to (luell the many riots and dis- 
orders that were the prelude to this insurrection. 
Wills presently concentrated six regiments of 
cavalry, for the most part newly raised, but com- 
manded by experienced officers, at Manchester, 
whence he moved to Wigan. There it was ar- 
ranged that Wills should march straight upon 
Preston, while Carpenter, advancing in another 
direction, should take the insurgents in flank. As 
the royalists approacjjed, Mr. Forster, or General 
Forster as he was called, gave very satisfactory 
proof that he was no soldier ; — ^he fell into a fright 
and ctjjifusion, and betook himself to his bed. 
Rut Lord Kenmure roused him, and in a hurried 
council, where all the gentlemen had a voice, and 
where those spoke loudest who knew least of war, 
a plan of defending Preston was adopted. But 
this ])lan, at least us executed, consisted merely in 
erecting a few barricades in the streets of the 
town, and in posting the men in the centre of it. 
Brigadier Mackintosh either knew not the ground, 
or his belter judgment must have been overruled; 
for Preston olfcred many advantages as a defen- 
sive position, which were all entirely neglected. 
In the front of the town there was a bridge over 
the nibble that might have been held by a hand- 
ful of men ; and from the bridge up to the town 
the road, for the distance of about half a mile, ran 
in a hollow between two high and steep banks. 
But river, bridge, and road were all left open to 
the assailants. When Wills rode up to the bridge 
and saw that it was not protected by so much as a 
musket, and that the road beyond it was unoccu- 
pied, he could scarcely believe his own eyes ; and 
then he concluded that the insurgents must have 
abandoned Preston and begun their retreat to 
Scotland, so that there wouhl be no fighting that 
day. But as he came up to the outskirts of the 
town he heard a tumultuous noise within, and saw 
the barricades which Forster had ordered to be 
thrown up ; and he was soon saluted by a shower 
of musket-balls. lie ordered his dragoons to dis- 
mount and attack two of the barricades. This 
service was gallantly performed ; but the regulars 
were sorely galled by a fire from the houses as 
well as from behind the barricades ; and as night 
began to fall Wills withdrew them, after they had 
sutiered considerable loss. Early on the following 
morning General Carpenter came up with a part 
of his cavalry ; and then Forster, who had scarcely 
lost a man, and whose force more than doubled 
that of all the regular troops, lost heart entirely, 
and, without consulting his friends, sent Colonel 
Oxburgh to propose a capitulation. General 
Wills, irritated by the loss he had sustained on the 
preceding evening, seemed at first disposed to 
reject the proposition altogether ; but at last be 
agreed “that, if the rebels would lay down their 
ariiA, and surrender at discretion, he would pro- 
tect them from being cut to pieces by the sblcuers 
until further orders from the government.” When 
Oxburgh’s mission was known in the town, and 


the result of it, the more warlike portion of Uie 
insurgents were indignant and furious against the 
coward Forster, who, according to an eye-witness, 
would, if he had ventured out into the streets, 
have been slain though he had had a hundred 
lives. The brave Highlanders, seeing that nothing 
was to be expected firom the Lancashire boors that 
had joined them, proposed nishing out sword in 
hand, and cutting their way through the king’s 
troops ; but this would have now been a most des- 
perate enterprise, and many of their chiefs thought 
it better to surrender. They gave up l.(Ord Der- 
wentwatcr and Colonel Mackintosh as hostages, 
and induced the clans to lay down their arms and 
submit. Including English and Scotch, only seven- 
teen men had been killed in the defence of Pres- 
tun : the Lancashire peasants and others got out 
of the town or escaped recognition ; but fourteen 
hundred men were made prisoners by a thousiind, 
or at most twelve hundred, English horse. The 
most distinguished of these captains were lords 
Derwentwater, Widdrington, Nithsdalc, Winton, 
Caniwarth, Kenmure, Naim, and Charles Murray ; 
and members of the ancient northern families of 
Ord, Beaumont, Thornton, Clavering, Patten, 
Gascoigne, Stand ish, Swinburne, and Shufto. 

Thus ingloriously ended the insurrection in 
England. On the very same day the banner of 
the Pretender was struck to the dust in Scotland. 
On the 10th of November Mar seemed to awaken 
from his long slumber, and, moving from Perth, 
he was joined by General Gordon, who had been 
very unsuccessful in his expedition into Argyll- 
shire, but who brought, in addition to the forces 
he had carried with him, some reinforcements 
from the Western Highlands. When Mar counted 
his forces after this junction he found that they 
amounted to some ten thousand men, including 
about fifteen hundred foot, and two squadrons of 
horse that had been brought up by Lord Huritly. 
But of this force a considerable number had no 
proper arms ; and the whole of the cavalry, Avhe- 
ther composed of Lowland lairds (»r of Highland- 
ers, WHS contemptible, and an object of ridicule 
even with their associates. In the interval the 
Duke of Argyll had received reinforcements of a 
very superior quality — veteran troops from Ire- 
land ; for, in despite of the advice formerly given 
by Father O’Connor, no care had been taken to 
revolutionise Ireland, tliougb the Papists there 
were still for the most part Jacobites, and though 
any serious insurrection in that country must 
eftectually have prevented the sending any troops 
to Argyll. Mar, howevejj, having begun, continued 
his advance, and on the 12th of November he 
halted at Ardoch, about ten miles from Argyll’s 
position at Stirling. Argyll, upon learning his 
approach, boldly quitted the passes of the Fortli, 
where his cavalry could not act, crossed the river, 
advanced to and occupied Dunblane, and resolved 
to give battle in the j^ain, tliough in so doing he 
must have the disadvantage of lighting with a river 
in his rear. He rode over an open moor, which, 
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from having been the place of meeting and exer- 
cise for the militia of the sherifl’dom of Mcntcith, 
was called the Shcriffmuir. The ground, though 
somewhat rough, admitted of cavalry evolutions 
and charges of horse, of which, much more than 
of any other arm, the wild Highlanders stood in 
dread ; and therefore he resolved to make that place 
his battle-held. Mar did not keep him long wait- 
ing, though it appears somewhat doubtful whether 
that timid and unskilful general was either confi- 
dent of success or disposed to fight at all. Upon 
coming in sight of Argyll’s columns he called a 
council of war, and spoke of a retreat ; but the 
Highlanders cried out, with one voice, “ Fight ! 
fight !” Then, without heeding the warning voice 
of Himtly, orders were given to form the field. 
“We were no sooner got to our posts,” says one of 
the Highlajiders, “ than a huzza began, with toss- 
ing up of hats and l)onncts, and it ran through our 
whole army, on the hearing we had resolved to 
fight. No man who had a drop of Scots blood in 
him but must have been elevated to see the cheer- 
fulness of his countrymen un that occasion.”* The 
infantry formed in admirable order, for at that work 
the Highlanders were peculiarly apt and quick. 
“1 never,” says General Wightman, “ saw regular 
troops more exactly drawn iij) in lim^ of battle, and 
that in a moment.” But the horse was all wrong; 
three squadrons mistook the left for the right, 
abandoned an important ])Osition with whicli they 
had been entrusted, and begun a C(»nfusion even 
before a shot was fired. The right of the insur- 
gents was commanded by the Earl of Mar and 
Lord Drummond; the left by Gordon andlluntly; 
and General Hamilton, the best tactician on that 
side, acted as chief of the staff, and kept an 
eye on the whole line. Argyll had not more 
than 3500 men ; but this number included three 
good cavalry regiments. The duke commanded 
the right, General Whetham the left, and General 
Wightman the centre. The battle began on Sunday 
morning, the 13th of November, with an attempt 
made by the Highlanders to outflank the king’s 
troops, and by a tremendous fire opened by the 
Highlanders on the Duke of Argyll and his right 
wing. The duke suffered severely ; hut his tried 
soldiers kept their ground, extended their lines, 
and leant upon a morass. Upon examining this 
swamp, which was usually imiiassable, Argyll per- 
ceived that it was frozen over by the last night’s 
frost ; and he instantly threw Major Cathcart and 
a squadron of horse across it ; and, while Cathcart 
took the Highlanders in flank, the duke, leading 
the attack in person, charged them full in front 
with the rest of his cavalry. After a desperate re- 
sistance the clans thus assailed gave way ; but there 
was no running, and not much disorder ; for they 
retreated slowly with their faces to the enemy, and 
in the short distance of two miles they attempted 
ten times to rally. But at length, when the battle 
had raged nearly three hours, the Highlanders 
were driven beyond the river Allan, in whose 

^ • Sinclair MS., and Notes by Sir Walter Scott, 


waters not a few of them pcrislied. But while 
Argyll had been gaining tlicsc advantages his left 
wing hud been signally defeated by tlic right of 
the insurgents, who rushed upon the .English in- 
fantry before th(;y were well formed. This head- 
long ardour of the Highlanders was somcwdiat 
cooled by an English bullet which mortally wounded 
their chief, Clan Ronald, a brave veteran who had 
served abroad under the Duke of Berwick, and 
who was famed at home for his hospitality and 
feudal state : but Glengarry^who had carried the 
royal standard at Killicranky, throw-ing his bomicl 
into the air, cried out, in Gaelic, “ Revenge to-day, 
juid mourning to-morrow;” and then the High- 
landers rushed forward to the muzzles of tlie Eng- 
lish muskets, pushed aside the bayonets Avith their 
light targets, fell upon the infantry with their 
broad-swords, and drove them from tlu; field ; anti 
in a very few minutes the whole of Argyll’s left 
wing was broken and routed, General Whetham 
galloping from the field in such a panic as never 
to draw rein till he got to Stirling. Argyll was 
away with the right ; hut General AVightman kept 
the centre in tolerable order, tliuugli even there 
some troops turned their faces towards Stirling, 
and ran utter Whetham. If tlic insurgent horse 
had charged this wavering ccjitre at iJie proper 
moment it must Imve been broken ; l)ur the iiiMir- 
gent horse, as wc have hinted, was Avorlh nothing, 
the «)pj)ortunity was lost, and General Wightman 
moved away to the right with three regiments of 
foot, and then folfinvcd in the footsteps of Argyll, 
wlio halted on the bank of tlic Allan, ignorant ol‘ 
the fate of his left Aving. The duke, however, Avas 
soon informed of the flight of Whetham, and then 
he wheeled round and joined Wightman and the 
diree regiments as they were advancing to meet 
him. In the mean time the J'iarl of Mar, equally 
ignorant of the diseoinliture and rout of his left 
wing, had pushed after AVhetliam as far as Corn- 
toun ; but there Iicaa hs brought to a halt by intelli- 
gence that his left was in lull retreat, and that 
Argyll Avas following them to the Allan. He had 
thereupon marched back to Sheriff'muir and taken 
up his position an eminence which ofi'ered seve- 
ral advantages both offensive and defensive. Mar 
Avas on tliat eminence when Argyll with his tired 
troops began to wind round it in die design of 
getting to Dunblane. Argyll and Wightman saw' 
the danger they Avere in, and, fully expecting an 
attack doAvn hill, they drcAv iqi their men behind 
some inclosures, and put tAvo pieces of cannon in 
their front. “ If,” says Wightman, “ tliey had 
cither had courage or condue.t, they might have 
entirely destroyed my body of foot.” “ If,”^ says 
Scott, “ they had hut thrown down stones they 
might have disordered Argyll’s troops.” But Mar, 
it appears, had had fighting enough : he neglected 
all his advantages, stood at gaze, and when Argyll 
began to move again round the foot of the hilf, he 
descended from it in the opposite direction. One 
of the highland chiefs — Gordon of Glenhucket — 
exclaimed, “ Oh ! for an hour of Viscount Dun- 
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dec !” Mar fell buck upon Ardoch, and Argyll, 
scarcely believing bis own good fortune and his 
adversary’s cowardice or slujiidily, went quietly on 
to Dunblane, where be fixed his (juarters for die 
niglit. The insurgents are said to have lost intliis 
strange battle of Sheri flinuir 700 in killed, in- 
cluding the young Earl of Stratliinore and other 
men of rank, and 200 in prisoners, among whom 
was Ijord Siralliallan. The Earl of I’annmir and 
other noblemen liad been taken also, but had been 
liberated in the affray. The loss of the king’s 
ariny is stated at 400 in killed and wounded, and 
nearly 200 in ])risoners, the Earl of Eorfar and 
Colonel Lawrence being among the latter. On 
the following morning Argyll kept ])ossession of 
the field of liattle, and showed as bis trojdiies four 
pieces of artillery, thirteen stand of colours, tw'o 
standards, and the royal standard of the Stuarts 
called “ The Restoration.” But be was in no 
condition to follow' up the insurgents, who had also 
their trophies to show* ; be withdrew to Stirling, 
the Earl of Mar to Perth — ^the points from which 
they bad respectively moved to tight the battle. 

In France the most wonderful reports bad been 
spread of the success of the iiisiirrection both in 
Scotland and in England ; mid it W'as some time 
before men could believe in the catastrojilic of 
Preston, and the serious check at Sherifiinuir. 
Nearly every possible effort had been made to in- 
duce the Regent Orleans to csjiouse the cause of 
the Pretender, and to assist him ojicnly with 
troops ; and more than once these efforts, being 
no doubt seconded by false or most exaggerated 
accounts of success from England, seemed to have 
an effect on that dissolute and case-loving prince. 
On the 1st of October the vigilant Lord Stair was 
informed that “ there was a man arrived from Eng- 
land with letters, who came over as a servant to a 
French gentleman; that the party was mightily 
up ; that they depended upon succeeding in Eng- 
land*; that the regent w'ould be favourable to them ; 
that the Pretender had had all his things given 
back to him, his plate and his equipage in the 
Scotch ships that were unloading in the night; 


and that the powder and ammunition were secured 
for his use.” In the course of the same night 
Stair w'as further informed that the Duke of Or- 
mond w'asto go into England, to land in Wales, or 
on the coast of the Severn ; that Bolingbrokc and 
he wej c to go by Bordeaux or by some place on 
the west coast of France, where there was no sus- 
picion ; that both Ormond and Bolingbrokc had 
been secretly w ith the regent, and had been well 
received ; and, finally, that it was now resolvtd that 
the Pretender should not go himself eitlicr into 
Scotland or into England, till the Tories had de- 
clared for him. Two days after this, Stair waited 
iqam the regent, and “gave him thanks for seizing 
the arms arid ammunition at Havre, and for re- 
fusing losee Orrtmid and Bolingbroke” “The 
regent,” continues Stair, “looked very cool, and 
seemed to have a great mind to have a short con- 
ference. I told him that his royal highness was 
in the right the other day, when he told me the 
Pretender did not intend to depart; that I had 
since discovered, their design was not to pull oft’ 
the mask at first, but to act under tlu^ disguise of 
the church ; but that it was the same thing under 
what disguise they went, as we were very well in- 
formed of their designs, and of the manner they 
intended to carry them on.” As the danger to the 
Hanoverian succession seemed to grow in Eng- 
land, Stair waited u])on the regent with fresh 
assurances of the friendship of King George, who 
would regard his royal highness’s interests as his 
own, and never give him leave to repent of any 
good offices that he and the French government 
might do him at this time ; and, as something more 
positive. Stair informed the regent that King 
George had sent him full powers to conclude a 
treaty mutually guaranteeing the two successions, 
and for the assurance and maintenance of the 
French regency under his royal highness. Here- 
presented that, as this treaty was likely to be the 
foundation of a peace for the tw'o kingdoms and 
for all Europe, the king, his niaster, had been un- 
willing to lose a moment in beginning it : but, on 
the other side, he represented that, if the regent 
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Bought for delays, the English government would 
alttend to putting down the rebellion in Scotland 
before concluding any treaty. His royal high- 
ness must know what suited his own interests, 
and the interests of France — England would 
hot press him, but would 'attend to her. own 
affairs, and take her own course, being able 
to wait with patience for the conclusion of this 
treaty.* Ih the month of November, when the 
course of the Pretender’s 'affairs seemed successful 
in England, the regent carefully avoided Stair, who 
waited upon him four times at court without being 
able to obtain an audience, ' or even to see himst 
Even when news arrived that die insurrection had 
been put down in England, and that the rebels had 
surrendered at discretion in Preston, the Duke of 
Orleans shimned an interview, and the Jacobites 
manfully asserted Hhat the news ivas altogether 
false, and tha^ so far from surrendering,. General 
Forster and Lord Derwentivater were in foil hiarch 
upon London. But, when the dispatch of the Eng- 
lish government was confirmed, and when it was 
known that Mar, if he had not been beaten, had 
certainly not obtained a victory, the whole tone and 
demeanor of the regent’s court changed at once. 
“ At the court,” says Ixird Stair, ‘‘'they arc now 
all astonishment : the wisest now begin to treat the 
Chevalier dc St. ’George as ^ pretender. Two days 
ago he was the l^ng of England everywhere, and 
every one had thrown off the mask — there was no 
longer a single Frenchman, scarcely a person 
attached to this court, that put his foot wfthin ray 

* Extracts from Lord Stair's Journal nt Furls in niS and 1716. in 
' Ilardvieko State Papers. 

^ t Bolingbroke says, in one of his IcttoTS from Faris to Uic Pre- 
icBdCr— " They fluctuate strangely in all tlieir measures ; their in* 
clinations are witli us, tiieir fears work for tlie Whijjs.”— Smart 
Jtipers. Till! Duke of Berwick says that tlie regent distnisled Bo- 
lingbroke, that the Irish hated him, tliat tl>e queen-mother was 
nfleuded at him, and the Duke of Urmond Jealous of him. The pic- 
ture tlie duke draws of tliese ciilials is striking. ‘ * I,ord Bolingbroke 
was to stay at Paris to attend to the interests of the Pretender, and 
endeavour to ftirnish him with everything he might want. This 
matter was so much the more difficnlt, as tho regent, notwithstand- 
ing ills good intentions, would not appear in it : he had entrusted it 
to tlie care of Le Blanc and BeiiaulL Tliese gentlemen gave Boling- 
broke hopes that they would Hiiiiply him with arms; but it was in 
vain thiit ho solicited them iinderiwiid (for he could not venture to 
sea them) ; he never got anytiiing but fair promises from them ; and, 
to lay the truth. I lielieve tbs regent, beginning to liave a Imd opi- 
nion of this enterprise, was not much inclined to perform what he 
had given roasnu to expect : besides which, tliere were calmls among 
OUT people, which contributed not a little to the ill success of affairs. 
Bolingbroke was hated by the Irish, who were continually exclaim- 
ing B^nst liim. Tile Duke of Ormond, a weak man, wiffcrcd him- 
self to bo influenced by the jealousies they endeavoured to inspire 
him with, as if Bolingbroke did not pay him siifllrient respect. Tl>e 
quMD and those in wiiom she placed the greatest confldenee at i^t. 
Germaius wore much discontented that lie did not consult them con- 
tinually, and that he did not acquaint them regularly with all be 
was doing. Bvgn eome women at Paris, who would be ministers, 
and who had found means to insinuate tticmselvcs privately into the 
eonfldcnce of the Duke of Orleans, eontribntqd by their imixntunities 
to prqjiidiee that prince against Bolingbroke ; aeeordingly. I found, 
in several conversations 1 had witti him, that he was diwatisfliid with 
Bolingbroke ; and. what will appear more extraordinary, tlw only 
reaaon ho gave for it was, that he applied to those women to torment 
him from morning till night. I assiircd him that he did it only he- 
cjipie he did not know how to get at his royal hiijkness by any other 
. means. Upon this, he told me that he must apply to Manhal 
d'ilvxelles, and to no other i>erson, and that theif he would lisCen to 
him readily. Bolingbroke immediately broke •off every connexion 
With thew women; who, being already ill-diipoied. towards him, 
Md' Irritated wthis change in his conduct, became, outrageous 
Malai^ him. ine regent told, me bf it himself, and or^bced me at 
tfie kUM time to amure Bolingbroke that he improved of hiscdnduct. 
iB tto mean wUto noOiing was done for the Fr^der on the pitt of 
France, and everything ended in hopes, which never prodneed any 
effect.*' 


door.” If the regent had hesitated to commit 
himself before, it was little ilrobaljle that he should 
assist thfe Pretender either openly or covertly after 
these .failures. Indeed, both Bolingbroke and Ber- 
wick had been for some time convinced that Or- 
leans would not risk a war with England upon any 
account, or make any sacrifices for their cause. As 
apart of the plan of operations, the Duke of Ormond 
had been sent over to the west of England in the 
end of October to head the hoped-for rising in 
those parts ; and the Pret^er quitted Lorraine 
and proceeded in disguise towards the port of St. 
Malo. In a letter from Paris, dated the 2nd of 
November, Bolingbroke tells the Pretender that he 
is in the greatest concern at not hearing from the 
Duke of Ormond. “ Your resolution,” adds the 
secretary, “ not to embark for England till you 
hear from thence, is a great satisfaction to me: 
any other measure would have been destruction. 
As to your pocceding to Scotland, I am really un- 
able to speak for or against it, being perfectly igno- 
rant of the coast and of the navigation. But, if 
youT'maje.sty cannot go to England, I take it the 
Duke of Ormond will be forced to come back, and 
he will certainly come back to the place where you 
wait, and that will be the time of determining 
finally.”* Six days after this, u’lien Lord Stair 
was making anxious efl’orts to discover the course 
the Pretender had taken, and to prevent his em- 
barking, and when news had arrived of the disap- 
pointments of the Jacobites in the west of England, 
and when the Duke of Ormond had returned to 
St. Malo from the coast of Devonshire with tlie 
twenty officers and twenty troopers lie had taken 
with him, and with the mournful intelligence that 
not a single Jacobite had met him where he had 
expected to meet thousands up in arms, Boling- 
broke again addressed tlic Pretender, informing 
him that Stair had complained to the regent of his 
removing from Bar-le-duc, and had insisted upon 
having the coast visited. This visitation of the 
coast was entrusted to Bolinghroke’s old friend the 
Marshal d’Huxelles. ‘‘ The marshal,” adds Bo- 
linghrokc, “ sent to me immediately ; and the 
orders are so given, that your ships will he over- 
looked. Sliould he (Stair) he able to point out 
your vessel, or to say positively where you are, I 
doubt the regent would think lumself obliged to 
stop you.” And the daring secretary, who, how- 
ever, had been somewhat chary of his own life, 
warmly recommended the Pretender to risk his 
like a hero, and to go to England, notwithstanding 
Ormond’s failure, and there trust to the movements 
in the north. “ I must he humbly of opinion,” he 
says, “ that you should pass immediately, although 
the rising were in no degree so considerable as 
when you resolved to go you expected it would be. 
You are on the coast ; the people will he in expec- 
tation of you; your reputation will increase by 
such a step.” The last argument was a good one, 
for the French court had hinted that it would 
he raftier absurd to incur risk for a prince who 

• Stuart Papers. 
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seemed loath to risk himsdf for ;a cro^, and 
the Pretender had long been taunted with a 
want of personal courage-^prohahly the worst of 
all imputations for a person in his circumstances, 
or for any revolutionist. Bolinghroke was cleuly 
against his going to the Highlands of Scotland, at 
a season when the navigation was.so uncert^n, and 
at a conjuncture when so little progress could he 
expected in those parts ; “ and,” said he, “ the 
utmost efforts of Scotland, if England cannot or 
will not rise, must end in a composition,” The 
Duke of Berwick, who had just warned Boling- 
broke that the regent had sent tu detachment to 
stop his majesty* at Chateau Thierry, where Stair 
had received information that he was, joined 
the secretary in recommending and ur^ng an 
immediate departure; but, differing in this 
respect with the secretary, the duke thought that it 
would be better the Pretender should go to Scot- 
land than any part of England. The Pretender, 
on the other hand, was very anxious that Berwick 
should go himself to Scotland, and he had sent 
him a commission, with a formal order to go to 
the Highlands, and take the command of the army 
there. “ But,” says the half-brother of the Pre- 
tender, “ as I had caused myself to be naturalised 
a Frenchman, with the consent of this prince, and 
was consequently become a subject of his most 
Christian majesty — as I was moreover an officer 
of the crown of France, engaged by several oaths 
not to go out of the kingdom without leave in 
writing, which, far from being given me UMn this 
occasion, the late king and the regent had exp 
prcssly forbidden — I did not think myself at 
liberty, either in honour or conscience, to obey the 
order 1 had received.” Berwick^ however, em- , 
barked one of his sons in the wild enterprise. 
“ The, King of Spain,” he says, “ sent us a hun- 
dred thousand crowns in ingots of gold, which we 
sent off immediately by my son, the Chevalier 
Erskine, and Mr. Bulkley : but everything seemed 
to conspire to ruin our project ; the vessel they 
were in was shipwrecked on the coast of Scotland, 
and they had but just time to escape by night in 
the boat, without being able to carry off the ingots, 

• It ix quite evident that the regent noted according to circum- 
stuiicos, and that a little good succeiM, hr Bolinghroke saya, would 
have inclined him the right way— i. e. to support the Pretender 
openly and with nil his might. It iii equally certain that the regent 
lit no time was sincere and earnest in stopping the Chevalier : pro- 
bably he would not have been sorry to be flee of all the expense and 
trouble which the Pretender cost France. If ho ha4 heen determined 
to intercept him he might surely have done so, as nearly two months 
elapsed bkween the Pretender's detiarture out of Lorraine and his 
sailing for Scotland ; during which time the secret of his whereabouts 
was known to hundreds. Berwick says, " Never voyage longer 
than this, for two whole months elapsed. . . The Earl of Stair oom* 
plained to the regent, and required that he should not bo suffered to 
pass through Franoe, The regent answered, tliat if Stair would in- 
form him where he was, he would send thither, and hare him oon- 
duotod back to Lorraine; but that he was not obliged to bo either 
the spy or the executioner of King George, One day Stair assured 
the regent that he knew the Pretender was to arrive on such a day at 
Chalons. Upon this, Contades, major of the French gnar^, was 
sent that way in order to try to, find Mm, and conduct him b«ok to 
Bar-le*duc : but there was no possibility of meeting with him. At 
his return Contades made up a tne aeoount to Steir of what he had 
done, with whieh Stair aaemod to be utisfted. although, in the main, 
he Judged, very eorredt/j^ (bat the regent had no great mind to prer 
vent tlie passage of the Pretender, and that Contades had not been 
very desiroue of succeeding in his commissiou."— JKemoirt. 
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which they had coacealed in the bottom of the 
vessel.” Three thousand muskets, which l»d 
been secreted in a vessel near the mouth of the 
Seine, were of no use, for they were never sent to 
Scotland. It appears that, having got to the coast, 
and made so much stir, the Pretender was 
ashamed to return to Lorraine without doing aome- 
tiling; and that the representations of Bcdingr 
broke and Berwick, and his anxiety to relieve 
himself from the imputation of cowardice, deter- 
mined him to embark. He could no lon^r 
doubt the affair at Preston an|l the battle of 
Sheriffmuir; but the Scottish .lacobites con- 
tinued to call for his presence, and the Earl of 
Mar represented that he had grown stronger since 
his battle with Argyll — that liis army was in- 
creased to 16,000 fightjng men. Therefore, after 
lying some time concealed at St,. Malo, the Che- 
valier resolved to embark for Scotland ; but the 
design was now scarcely practicable at tliat point, 
as an English squadron closely blockaded the port. 
But Dunkirk was neither blockaded nor suspected, 
and ffiat port offered a much better passage to 
Scotland. Leaving St. Malo, where, according to 
Bolinghroke, he had as many ministers as there 
were people about him, the Pretender travelled 
across the country on horseback, and, in disguise, 
to Dunkirk, having previously ordered .a ship to 
he prepared for him there. At Dunkirk, attended 
by only six gentlemen, who were 'disguised like 
himself as French naval officers, be embarked 
immediately in a small vessel carrying eight guns, 
and, setting sail on a cloudy day in the middle 
of December, made for the little port of Peter- 
head, where he landed on the 22nd of that month. 
The vessel which bore him was instantly sent 
back to France with letters to Bolinghroke and 
others. To his secretary he said briefly — “ I am 
at last, thank God! in my own ancient king- 
dom, as the bearer will tell you, with all the 
particulars of my passage, and his own pro- 
posals of future service. Send the queen the 
news I have got, and give a line to the regent 
en attendant that I send you from the army a 
letter from our friend, to whom I am going to- 
morrow. I find things in a prosperous way : I 
hope all will go well, if friends on your side do 
their part as I shall have done mine.”* From 
Peterhead he proceeded in disi^ise through Aber- 
deen to Fetteresso, the seat of his partisan, the Earl 
Marshal. Here he was soon joined by Lord 
Mar, General Hamilton, and some ihirty other 
Jacobites, who scoured across the country from 
Perth, leaving the army behind them. As a 
reward for his services, the Chevalier, who was 
very fond of such exercises of royalty, forthwith 
created Mar a duke. He lay for some days at 
Fetteresso, doing nothing but giving and receiving 
compliments ; it was reported that he was ill of 
an ague; but it appears ^hat the cold fit was 
occasioned by hia dread of Argyll, and his doubts 
as to the movements of the reg^ troops of King 

• Stuart Papers. 
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George. At length, on the 30th of December, he 
began to stir: on the 2nd of January he was at 
Kinnaird, whence he \vrote to Bolingbroke, to tell 
him among other things how he was obliged to 
send back to France one of his only two esperi* 
enced officers, “ on account of the disgust the High- 
landers had got of him, which was altogether 
inexplicable.” On the 4th he slept at Glamis 
Castle, the ancient and magnificent seat of the Earl 
of Strathmore ; and on the 6th he made his public 
entry into Dundee on horseback, with Mar riding 
on his right hand, the Earl Marshal on his left, 
and with 300 Jacobite lords and gentlemen behind 
him. He remained for an hour in the public 
market-place to allow the people to kiss his hand. 
On the 8th he arrived at the royal palace of Scone, 
near Perth, and the head-quarters of his army, and 
there he formed a council and began to issue mani- 
festos and proclamations. No fewer than six pro- 
clamations came out in rapid succession — one for 
a general thanksgiving for the miraculous pro- 
vidence shown in his safe arrival ; one for prayers 
in all churches ; one for making current all foreign 
coins ; one for the meeting of the Convention of the 
States ; one summoning all fencible men from six- 
teen to sixty to his standard ; and another fixing 
his coronation for the 23rd day of January. It 
was noted that only two Presbyterian ministers in 
all Scotland consented to pray' for the Pretender ; 
and that only two Episcopal ministers prayed for 
King George.* In fact the Episcopalmns, who 
had this excuse, that they were in Scotland the 
persecuted body, hurried to prostrate themselves at 
tlie feet of the Pretender. In the humble address 
of the Episcopal clergy of the diocese of Aberdeen, 
jikesented by six reverend doctors, wlio were for- 
mally introduced by the Duke of Mar and the Earl 
Marshal, it was declared, that his majesty’s most 
faithful and dutiful subjects, the Episcopal clergy', 
did, from their hearts, tender thanks to Almighty 
God for his majesty’s |^fe and happy arrival in his 
ancient kingdom of Scotlund, whj^e his royal pre- 
sence was so much longed-for, and so necessary to 
animate htr loyal subjects, the noble and generous 
patriots of Scotland, to go on with that invincible 
courage and resolution which they had so success- 
fully exerted for the recovery of the rights of their 
king and country. The Pretendelr, “ trained up 
from his infancy in the school of the cross” — “ the 
school that had sent forth the most illustrious 
princes,” — ^was compared by these reverend ad- 
dressers to Moses, Joseph, and David ; and they 
declared that his princely virtues were such, that, 
in the opinion of the best judges, he was worthy to 
wear a crown even if he had not been bom to one ; 
and this made them confident that it would be his 
majesty’s care to make his subjects a happy people, 
to secure to them their religion, liberties, and pre- 
tty, and to unite them all in true Christianity, 
according to the gospd of Jesus Christ, and the 
practice of the primitive Christians. And they 
wound up their magniloquent address with ador- 

• Patten. ■ 


ing the goodness of God in preserving his majesty 
amidst the many dangers to which he had been 
exposed, notwithstanding the hellish contrivances 
formed against him, for encouraging assassins to 
murder his sacred person — a practice abhorred by 
the ve^ . heathen ;* and with praying that his 
majesty might be blessed with a .long and hap])y 
reign, a plentiful royal progeny, and at last with an 
immortal crown of glory. Yet at this very mo- 
ment, the Pretender, a bigoted Catholic by educa- 
tion, was refusing a prom^e of security to the 
church of Ireland, and the promise he had pledged 
for the security of the church of England was very 
ambiguouli, and liable to more than one interpre- 
tation. In fact he loathed all Protestant churches 
like his father James, and like his grandfather 
Charles I. he had%dopted as a system the practis- 
ing of equivocation, half promises, and mental 
reservations. His prime adviser, Bolingbroke, 
had told him that his declarations ought to be plain 
and frank, but he had not been able to correct that 
bent of mind which was part natural and part the 
effect of a Jesuitical education. Moreover, a])art 
from spirituals, he was obstinate and self-willed, 
and yet awkward, bashful, and timid. It was in 
vain that Mar sent out a circular letter to raise the 
aficctions of the people by describing the Pre- 
tender as the finest gentleman he ever knew, and 
the most amiable :t people, on a nearer approach, 
judged for themselves. The best portrait of him 
was drawn by one of the rebels who saw him at 
Scone and Perth : — “ His person was tall and thin, 
seeming to be inclined to be lean rather than to 
fill up as he grows in years. His countenance 
])ale, yet he seems to be sanguine in his constitu- 
tion, and has something of a vivacity in his eye, 
that perhaps would have been more visible if he 
had not been under dejected circumstances and 
surrounded with discouragements, which, it must be 
acknowledged, were sufficient to alter the com- 
plexion even of his soul as well as of his body. 
His speech was grave, and not very clearly expres- 
sing his thoughts, nor over much to the purjmse ; 
but his words were few, and his behaviour seemed 
always composed. What he was in his diversions 
we know not : here was no room for such things ; 
it was no time for mirth, neither can I say I ever 

saw him smile We found ourselves not at 

all animated by his presence, and, if he was dis- 
appointed in us, Ave were tenfold more so in him. 
"We saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. 
He never appeared with cheerfulness and vigour 
to animate us : our men began to despise him ; 

* Slair'8 vitjUance and activity had lenderad him the aui^oct 
of all kind of foul acuuKationx among the Jacobitea. His personal as 
veil ns noUtical onemy, the Duke or Derwick, honourably disperses 
these ralumnies witii a stroke of his pen:—" It has also been said 
that Stair had employed people to assassinate the Pretender. 1 owe 
this Justice to truth to declare tliat, after haviug thoroughly examined 
all Uie reasons alleged in proof of tills accusation. I found them 
fdvolous; and, though Stair was a great Whig, and consequently a 
sworn enemy to the Jacobite party, yet I believe him too ttiucha 
man of honour ever to have had such a thought. Tire Duke of Mar, 
whose interest was very opposite to that of Stair, always spoke of 
him in that light, and when ho spoke well of his enemy he ought to 
be believed.”— Meiaotf*. 
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some asked if he could speak. His countenance 
looked extremely licuvy. He eared not to come 
abroad amongst us soldiers, or to sec us handle 
our arms or do onr exercise. Some said the cir- 
cumstances he found us in dejected him ; 1 am 
sure the figure he made dejected us.”* There was, 
in fact, a double disappointment — a universal 
dejection. Instead of the 16,000 men in arms 
that Mar had talked about, the Pretender found 
not above 5000 or 6000, and those ill armed, and 
in no very good humour ; and, instead of a well- 
appointed French army, and that abundance of 
arms, accoutrements, and money which the Scots 
had expected with the Stuart, they saw that he had 
scarcely brought anything more than the clothes 
upon his back. The government meanwhile had 
been gaining strength and employing negotiations 
both at home and abroad ; so that several of the 
great Highland chiefs had listened to, or already 
concluded bargains advantageous to themselves 
but fatal to the Jacobite cause. The devotion of 
the clansmen was rather to their respective chiefs 
than to the Stuarts : at the bidding of the chief 
they were equally ready to fight against or for the 
Pretender ; and this too witliout any sense of 
shame, even if the chieftain shifted and changed 
as fiist as the wind. Thus Simon Fraser, now 
Lord Lovat and chief of his clan, who in his mad 
youth had carried off the clansmen, with bagpipes 

• Trae Account of the Procucdiiiji'g at Perth. 


playing, to join Dundee and fight for the Pretender’s 
father, having made his bargain with that power- 
ful Whig chief the Earl of Sutherland, carried off 
all his clansmen to make war upon Sir John 
Mackenzie, who held the important toWn and posi- 
tion of Inverness for the Pretender, but who was 
soon compelled to abandon it to Lovat. And as 
soon as the rest of the Frasers, who had followed a 
younger branch of the family to Mar’s standard, 
learned that Lovat, the great head, had gone over 
to the opposite interest, they threw away their 
white cockades and went in a body to the royal 
army. Not trusting entirely to the insidious nego- 
tiations of Highland chiefs, many of whom had 
proposed an accommodation with the court before 
the arrival of the Pretender, the English cabinet 
adopted various means of making sure of the result. 
Horace Walpole, the brother of Sir l^bert, had 
been dispatched to the Hague to claim 6000 men 
from the Dutch, in virtue of an article in the Gua- 
rantee Treaty ; and 5000 regular troops had been 
brought over from that country and sent down to 
Argyll. The parliament had now really set a price 
upon his head, by offermg a reward of 100,000/. 
to any one that should seize the Pretender d^ or 
alive. All half-pay officers had been recalled to 
active service, mi twenty-one regiments were 
raised, or begun to be raised, in different parts of 
Enghto4 arms, ammunition, and abun- 

dant supplies of provisions— all that was wanting 
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on the other side — were put at the disposal of the 
Duke of Argyll, who, moreover, received still more 
proofs of ie failure of the insurrection from the 
north of Ireland, and from the western Highlands. 
Although he had done nothing in or for that ill* 
used country, the Pretender indulged in a day- 
dream c)f ^ new war in Ireland, and of successes 
there that would turn the scale in his favour. 
“ There are,” he says in a letter to Bolingbroke, 
“reports of a rising in Ireland: pray God it be 
true.” He thought tliat the Duke of Ormond, 
though he could not get into England, might get 
into Ireland and make a terrible stir there. Dillon, 
who commanded the Irish brigade in the service 
of France, might be sent over to Dublin, where he 
could not fail of being useful. But these plans 
were of the latest, and the Pretender was obliged 
to avow that, after all, everything would depend 
upon the French regent. “ Such are our circum- 
stances,” said he, “ and such as I hope will move 
the regent, who can alone, but that with ease, sway 
the balance on our side, and make our game sure. 
What is absolutely necessary for us, and that with- 
out loss of time, is a competent ntimber of arms, 
with all that belongs to them ; our fine Irish regi- 
ments, with all their officers and the Duke of Ber- 
wick at their head ; for whom and to w’hom 1 wish 
he may now be my general, but he shall never be 
my minister. His presence here would really work 
miracles, for they say nothing but good of him ; 
and, to please them here, 1 am forced to say he is 
coming, for the contrary belief would be of the 
worst consequence.”* Mar, he said, was weary of 
the command of the army, and wished to be re- 
lieved of that burthen.t If the regent, while he 
sent the Duke of Berwick with the Irish brigade 
into Scotland, would only help Ormond into Eng- 
land, “ that would end the dispute very soon.” He 
had written to Spain to imidore the assistance of 
King Philip, whose ingots of gold had been lost. 
“ The iroops he now asked from Spain might be 
speedily got over; for that was the point — a 
speedy succour would gain all, and without it all 
was lost ;” — and he trusted that Bolingbroke would 
neglect nothing in using the most urgent argu- 
ments in the pleading of his cause. The Pretender 
next spoke to his secretary about a private loan to 
relieve his woeful impecuniosity. “ Could there 
not,” he says, “ be ways found to raise money on 
particular people at Paris ? You know how well 
inclined to me the French are in general.” But 
Bolingbroke found little or no inclination among 
private Frenchmen to risk their cash ; and little 
or no encouragement from the regent, who was 
fully assured by this time that the success of the 
rebellion would be exceedingly dembtful, even 
thou^ the Stuart were backed by a French army. 
The Pretender declared that he should not be able 
to hold his ground beyond the spring of the year; 

■ ? Pretender to Dolinsbroko iaJS(awt,Pii)en. 

f The Pretender spoke very favontsbly of Uie dirintenitedneii, 
adell^, ud eoTdi»l«tte«hment of the Earl of M«r; but la his (Uh 
coangeoumt Hu had endeavoured to obtain terms thronsh the 
CettttMm of littrtajr IWm her neptiew the Duke of Argyll. 


hut Argyll did not wait for the melting of the 
snow; and he found himself obliged to fly even 
sooner than he had expected. On tlie 16th of 
January, with a countenance more dejected than 
ever, he held a council at Perth, and spoke like a 
doomed man. “ For me,” said he, “ it will be no 
new thing to be unfortunate. My whole life, even 
from my cradle, has been a constant scries of mis- 
fortunes, and I am prepared, if so it please God, 
to suflfer the threats of my enemies and yours.” 
A number of things were determined upon in a 
hurry, which ought to have been begun if not 
finished before. Perth, for example, was to be 
fortified, and the advance of the Duke of Argyll 
was to be impeded by burning and destroying all 
the towns and villages between Perth and Stirling, 
with the corn, forage, and whatsoever else might 
be found in the country. A proclamation to this 
effect was signed by the Pretender, and a scene of 
horror ensued: Auchterardcr, Blackford, and a 
number of small villages, were burnt to the ground, 
and the poor inhabitants, women and children, the 
aged and the infirm — the able-bodied men had 
been forced from their homes, either into the re- 
bellion or into the royal army — were exposed, 
houseless, to the extremities of the season, in one 
of the coldest winters that hud been known for 
many generations. The poor sufferers, deprived 
of everything else, as well as of their cots or huts, 
perished in many places of cold and hunger ; and 
mothers with tlicir infants at the breast, were 
found de-ad among the snow-heaps. 

Argyll had been kc})t inactive by waiting ibr the 
Dutch troops, by the W'ant of artillery, detained by 
contrary winds at the buoy of the Norc, by the 
deep fall of snow, and perhaps also by the corre- 
spondence he was maintaining with some of the 
Highland chiefs, as the Marquess of Huntly and 
Lord Seaforth, who excused themselves from at- 
tending the Pretender, and privately assured Argyll 
that they would join him. The government, it 
appears, became suspicious of his delays, though 
they must have been acquainted with the causes of 
them, and General Cadogan was sent clown to 
quicken the Diike of Argyll. Then a small train 
of artillery wiis brought up from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, provisions and forage were procured, and 
put upon light waggons, and Colonel Guest was 
detached from Stirling with two hundred dragoons 
to reconnoitre the roads leading to Perth, in order 
to begin the march of the royal army, who, be it 
observed, had not been accustomed even under the 
great Marlborough, and in climates less severe, to 
make campaigns in winter. The snow was very 
deep, and there happened a fresh and heavy fall ; 
and, beyond a certain point, there were narrow 
and deep defiles completely blocked up with snow, 
and not a roof, not a bit of thatch, not a naked 
tree to give shelter to the troops. Nevertheless, 
on the 24th the Duke of Argyll and General ICa- 
dogan advanced in person to survey the roads 
le^ng to Perth, and to direct the labours of the 
soldiers and peasants employed in clearing the 
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roads from snow. The rebel Highlanders, ad- 
vancing from Perth and from a few little garrisons 
they held on the borders of Fife, skirmished to 
interrupt these operations, which could only go on 
under cover of muskets, and which were slow and 
tedious in themselves. But on the 29th a consi- 
derable advance ms made, and a detachment of 
the royalists, with two pieces of cannon, got to the 
castle of Braco, which was immediately abandoned 
by the rebels. On the 30th the army advanced 
and lay all night in the open air on the snow, all 
but a detachment of 200 dragoons and 400 foot, 
which haxl driven tlic Highlanders out of Tulli- 
bardiue. On the following morning the main body 
crossed the river Earn without opposition, and ad- 
vanced to Tullibardine, which was only eight miles 
from Perth. That little city and the temporary 
court there had been a scene of conliision, despon- 
dency, and riot, ever sinc,e the 24th, when Argyll 
hud been seen upon the move. The Highlanders, 
who were half famishing, looked with a hmging eye 
towards the well-filled provision wagons and tum- 
brils of the regular army, and were ready and 
willing to try another battle, though we are inclined 
to believe they never would or could have thought 
of standing a siege in Perth, that being a military 
service for which they were wholly unfit, and 
which was opposed to their habits. But the Pre- 
tender liad no great stomach for fighting at any 
time; the disparity of force and warlike meimswas 
sufliciently idarming ; and, though they would not 
abandon him or give him up to his enemies, many 
of the chirfs undoubtedly considered that the best 
thing that could be done for or witli the Pretender 
would be to send him back whence he came — ^to 
convey him, unscathed, to some port from which 
he might escape to France. On the 28th a sort 
of council of war sat all night without coming to 
any positive resolution. The Highlanders, or at 
least some of the clans, insulted the officers as 
cowards, and made a wild hubbub in the streets of 
Perth. One of the officers asked them what they 
would have them do ? “ Do ! ” rejoined one of 
the mountaineers, “ what did you call us to arms 
for ? Was it to run away ? What did the king 
come hither for? Was it to see his people 
butchered by hangmen, and not strike one stroke for 
their lives ?” Thus passed the 29th ; and at night 
another council sat, to differ in opinion and quarrel, 
and to come to no certain conclusion. But on the 
morrow the near approach of Argyll and Cadogan 
made some resolution necessary ; and on that day, 
the anniversary of the execution of Charles I., tlie 
Pretender got ready to quit Perth and his ancient 
kingdom of Scotland, in which he had been just 
five weeks. And on Tuesday, the last day of 
January, as Argyll with his main body was ad- 
vancing from Tullibardine, Perth was evacuated, and 
the Pretender and tlie Highlanders ' defiled across 
the broad, deep, and rapid river Tay, which was 
then frozen over with ice strong enough to bear 
both horse and foot. Having crossed the Tay, 
Mar and the Pretender proceeded along the Carse 


of Oowrie to Dundee — the rapid movements of a 
Highland army leaving them little to apprehend 
from the slow pursuit of the regular troops, whose 
horses in\many jdaces could scarcely keep their 
feet. Argjdnias been reproached for not follow- 
ing up and annihilating tlie now disheartened in- 
surgents ; but we do not believe tliat it was in his 
power to proceed faster than he did ; though, at 
the same time, we tuay admit, and even respect, 
the inclination of which be was suspected, to faci- 
litate the escape of tlie Pretender, with at least his 
life. Argyll, wdio received notice of the retreat 
about four in the afternoon, sent and occupied 
Perth by Dutch and English troops at ton o’clock 
on the following morning, 11 is grace with Gene- 
ral Cadogan and the dragoons entered in the course 
of the same day ; but the rest of the army, delayed 
by bad weather and bud roads, did not arrive till 
night. . On the following morning, having secured 
in Perth a few of the rebel prisoners, “ who, being 
drunk, had stayed behind the rest,” Argyll followed 
along the Carse of Cowrie with si.v squadrons 
of dragoons, three battalions, and a detacliinent of 
800 light foot, being still impeded by the state of 
the roads, as also by the })rovisions and artillery 
he thought necessary to take with him. When he 
reached Dundee — on the 3rd of February — he of 
course found the Highlanders all gone, the light- 
footed mountaineers liuving struck along the road 
to Montrose, a road buried under the snow and 
almost impassable to any other kind of troops. 
Argyll, however, followed and sent Cadogan towards 
Montrose by another route. On the 5lh of I'ebrii- 
ary, about the hour of noon, Cadogan, who had got 
as far as Arbroath, received advice that the Pre- 
tender was gone for France the evening before. 
He had ordered the clans which had remained 
with him since his flight from Perth to be ready 
to march with him about eight at night tow ards 
Aberdeen, where, he assured them, they would find 
a considerable force just arrived to join him from 
the continent. At the hour ajjpointed lor their 
march tlie Pretender’s horses were at the door of 
the house in which he lodged, a guard of honour 
was ready to sec him mouni, and no dijuht was en- 
tertained by the Highlanders us to his remaining 
with tliem and going on to Aberdeen ; but in the 
meantime he hud slipped out on foot by a back 
door, proceeded to Lord Mar’s quarters, and thence 
by a by-way to the water-side, where a boat was in 
waiting. Maj- and the Pretender got into this boat, 
which carried them to a French sliip of about 
ninety tons, called the Marie Theresa of St. Malo, 
which lay in the offing with her yards bent. About 
a quarter of an hour later, two other boats carried 
on board tlic Earl of Meilfort, the Lord Drummond, 
Lieutenant-General Sheldon, and ten other gentle- 
men, and then they spread their sails and put to 
sea. This cunning and paltry flight was decisive 
as to some important parts of the Pretender’s cha- 
racter; but there asre one or two circumstances to 
be mentioned tint do honour to his better feelings. 
He left behind him a letter addressed to the 
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Duke of Argyll, with a small sura of money— pro- 
bably nearly all that he had — for tlie relief of the 
poor people dwelling between Perth and Stirling, 
whose houses and villages had been burned by his 
orders ; and, in a letter addressed to General Gor- 
don, who took upon him the remnant of the High- 
land army, he acquainted his friends that the dis- 
appointments he had met with, especially from 
abroad, obliged him to leave the country; and, 
after thanking them all for their services, he ad- 
vised them now to consult their own safety, iu the 
way they should tliink most advisable. Together 
with General Gordon, the Earls Marshal and 
Southesk, the Lord Teignmouth, son to the Duke 
of Berwick, and many other Jacobite noblemen and 
gentlemen, were left behind to shift for themselves. 
Some of these, with a few Irish and foreign officers 
that had come lately from the continent, hurried 
away to Peterhead, in order to embark where the 
Pretender had landed : but they were closely fol- 
lowed by a flying detachment from the army of 
Argyll, who entered Aberdeen on the 8th. This 
detachment prevented tlie embarkation at Peter- 
head, and followed this portion of the fugitives to 
Fraserburgh, where the Pretender’s physician, 
whom he had left behind in his hurry, was taken 
prisoner by Colonel Cam})bell of Final). Between 
that place and Banff a few other prisoners were 
taken; but the principals all escaped. The main 
body of the insurgents who remained under General 
Gordon, struck off from Aberdeen by Castle Gor- 
don, Strath-Spey, and Strath-Don, diminishing in 
numbers at the opening of every glen or mountain- 
pass which led to tlie homes of some of them. 
Colohel Grant took possession of Castle Gordon, 
and there halted, Argyll and Cadogau having both 
agreed not to risk their regular troops among the 
wild parts of the Highlands, where they were sure 
of loss, if not of destruction. Gordon drew up at 
Badenoch with no more than 900 or 1000 men; 
and this residue of the army soon dispersed, some 
going into the wilds of Lochaber, some into regions 
equally inaccessible, and most of them, it is said, 
with the intention of waiting for the Pretender in 
the following summer. But about 120 gentlemen 
on horseback, among whom were the Lord Duffus, 
Sir George Sinclair, General Eclyn, Colonel Hay, 
Sir David Threpland, and other noted Jacobites, 
made for the extreme north of the Highlands. On 
the coast of Moray thfey seized ten open boats, and 
shot their horses through the head to prevent their 
being of service to the enemy. Embarking in the 
open boats they made for Capeness, and landed 
safely at Dunbeth. From that point they rode and 
sailed to the Orkneys, where a ship of twenty guns 
belonging to the Pretender was ready to take them 
on board. Two of the larger boats, containing sixty 
of these desperate men, reached the Orkneys and 
the ship in safety ; but the rest of the boats were 
swamped or upset, and forty-seven of these Jacobite 
gentlemen were drowned. 

The Preteinkf himself had stretched over to 
Norway, whence he shaped his course for the 


coast of Holland and Gravelincs, at which port he 
arrived seven days after quitting Aberdeen. His 
game was up ; he had given the most abundant 
proof that he could not play it — that stakes on his 
side were thrown away; but Bolingbroke, who 
waited upon him as sooti as he arrived incognito 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, attempted to revive 
his spirits, and to prescribe a political line of 
action. His lordship advised him to get back to 
his old quarters at Bar-le-duc as soon as possible ; 
as, otherwise, the French regent and the Duke of 
Lorraine, who had been so much vexed and an- 
noyed by the remonstrances of the English court. 
Would drive him in reality out of France, to seek 
shelter with the Pope on the other side of the 
Alps, where he must have great difficulty in cor- 
responding with his partisans in England and 
Scotland. The Pretender fancied that he could 
prevail with the Duke of Orleans ; but that ease- 
loving regent, who was well w’atched by Lord 
Stair, refused even to grant him an audience ; and 
then, after several days had been lost, James 
assured Bolingbroke that he would follow liis 
advice, and set out for Lorraine the very next 
morning at an early hour : he begged his lordshij) 
would follow him thither as soon as he could, and 
he pressed him in his arms at parting like a 
bosom friend. But, three days after this, -when 
Bolingbroke thought he was many a league off, 
he unex})cctedly received a visit from the Duke of 
Ormond, who handed him two orders written by 
the Pretender, and stating, mns phrasexy tliat he 
was dismissed from his post as secretary of state, 
and must deliver to the Duke of Ormond all the 
papers in his office! The witty profligate says 
that this ail might have been contained in a 
moderate - sized letter-case: but the rage which 
this treatment excited was scarcely to be contained 
in any space. Bolingbroke, with all his genius, 
had been duped and insulted by a blockhead and 
a bevy of women. Instead of taking post for 
Lorraine, the Pretender had merely gone to an 
obscure house in the Bois de Boulogne, close to 
Paris, and had there confabulated and plotted with 
a set of kept-women and secretaries of foreign em- 
bassies, who used the place, and the majority of 
the |>ersons assembled in it, for two kinds of in- 
trigues ; and, after receiving some pourparlers from 
the minister of Philip king of Spain, and of the 
heroic madman of the North, Charles XII., and 
dismissing Bolingbroke, either because when in his 
cups he had spoken disrespectfully of his tempo- 
rary master, or because he suspected him of 
treachery, he set off from the French capital. 
Bolingbroke says that he had in his hands matter 
wherewith to damp the triumph of the Duke of 
Ormond, who was now secretary of state as well 
as lord-general to the prince without state or army. 
He says — “ I gave the duke the seals and some 
papers I could readily come at. . . . .1 took bare 
to convey to him (the Pretender), by a safe hand, 
several of his letters which it would have been 
very improper the duke should have seen. I am 
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surprised that he did not reflect on the consequence 
of my obeying his order literally. It depended on 
me to have shown his general what an opinion the 
Chevalier had of his capacity. I scorned the 
trick, and would not appear piqued, when I was 
far from being angry.” But anger would be too 
weak a word to express what Bolingbroke felt. 
He instantly renounced and denounced all con- 
nexion with the Jacobites; made overtures to Lord 
Stair, who was too conscious of his ability to 
despise him, and told Maria d’Este, the wretched 
mother of a wretched son, that he Avished his arm 
might rot off if he ever again drew sword or 
])en for that cause, 'fhe Duke of Berwick saw at 
once the enormous blunder tliat had been com- 
mitted in their dismissing the only Englishman 
the Pretender ever had able to manage his affairs. 
'Phe duke dwells at some length, and with extra- 
ordinary heat, for a ])erson habitually so cool and 
collected, upon this subject. “ Bolingbroke,” he 
says, “ Avas born with splendid talents, Avhich had 
raised him at a very early age to the highest em- 
ployments; he exerted great influence over the 
Tories, and Avas, in fact, the very soul of that party. 
Could there, then, be a more iamentable foolish- 
ness than to turn off' such a man at the very time 
Avhen he Avas most Avanted, and Avhen it was most 
desirable to avoid making new enemies ? If even 
he had been to blame, it Avould have been pnident 
to have excluded him by some milder means, 
and such Avould not have been hard to find ; for it 
need only have been insinuated that the coldness 
which existed between him and Ormond would 

not admit of their acting any longer together 

But to cast a public stigma upon Bolingbroke, 
and seek to blacken his character Avith the Avorld, 
is an inconceivable inocceding, and one that has 
lost King James many more friends than jieoplc 
generally believe. I Avas myself in jiart a Avitness 
how Boiingbroke acted for the king Avhilst he had 
the management of his affairs ; and I ow'e him the 
justice to say that he left undone nothing which he 
could possibly do : he moved heaven and earth 
to obtain supplies w hile the king Avas in Scotland, 
but was always ])ut off’ by the French court ; and, 
though he saw through their pretexts, and com- 
])laincd of them, yet there was no other poAver to 
Avhich he could apjily.”* Berwick, as the Pre- 
tender had so often done before, speaks contemp- 
tuously of the ability of Ormond. He also folly 
confirms the account already given of the Pretend- 
er’s duplicity. He says that the Duke of Ormond 
had always been jealous of Bolingbroke on account 
of his superior genius, and the apprehension that 
he would always have more interest than himself; 
that all the petty politicians and blundering plotters 
fancied that they should have everything their own 

• Memoirs.— Popp, who knew the man most intimately in after- 
life, yhen lime, and sorrow, and sickness had softened down hia 
vices, seems to hare thought more highly of Bolingbroke than of any 
of his contemporaries. His affection and zeal fur his friend ccrtaiiUy 
niisled him, when, instead of relating the degrading story of the dis- 
missal, he told Smnee that “ Lord Bolingbroke quitted the Pretender 
liecause he found him incapable of making a good prince, "—liipnica's 
■Anecdotes. ’ 
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way if they could put Ormond at their head ; that 
the Earl of Mar had also his private interest in 
view ; — “ he wished to impose upon the public the 
idea that, if he had been assisted, while in the field, 
by Bolingbroke as he ought to have been, his insur- 
rection would have succeeded : besides this. Mar 
wanted to be the sole minister, and to govern every- 
thing; for which ]mrpose it was necessary that 

Bolingbroke should be dismissed Moreover, 

Mademoiselle de la Chausseruye, and several other 
of the women, enraged at Bolingbroke for his not 
consulting them any more, joined the rest of the 
assailants.” 

When he took the road, the Pretender went to 
Chalons, in (fliampagne, where he waited for an 
answer from his ahvays uiiAvilling host, the Duke 
of Lorraine, touching his former lodgings at Bar- 
le-diu;. After some delay that little potentate told 
him, that, on account of the consideration he lliought 
himself obliged to entertain for King George, he 
must advise him to seek an asylum elsewhere, in 
Deux-Ponts ; assuring him, however, that, if the 
King of SAveden would not permit him to reside 
there, he, the Duke, Avould receive him back in 
Lorraine at the risk of all the evil consequences 
that might befall him therefrom. No refusal 
could be more, politely Avorded ; but still it was a 
refusal ; and, instead of going into Ixirraine or into 
the little state of Deiix-Ponts, the Pretender, irri- 
tated at the duke, made a long stage towards Home, 
and settled himself under the Aving of the pope in 
the city of Avignon, Avhich the French had still 
allowed to remain to the holy see. In that I'amed 
old town, where Petrarch met his Laura, the Pre- 
tender Avas rejoined by the Duke of Ormond, the 
Earl of Mar, and other Scotch and English fugi- 
tives and outcasts, Jjittlc danger Avas to be apjirc- 
hended from these stalking specimens of mediocrity 
or imbecility. The arch-minislcr Bolingbroke 
gone, the cabinet of the. Pretender was little better 
than a conclave of old women. 

But, in the mean time, hundreds, thousands of 
Englishmen and Scots were paying a severe penalty 
for their rash doings. In Scotland the number of 
prisoners was very small, and little Avork was done 
by the courts of law ; Init tlie clans Avere let loose 
upon one another, and the troops of George were 
put to live at free quarters in the houses and upon 
the estates of the Jacobites. But, in England, 
Forster’s imbecile conduct aitd dastardly surrender 
at Preston had filled the gaols of the North Avith 
prisoners of a strange variety of conditions — non- 
juring Protestants, high-church divines, Popish 
priests and monks in disguise, fox-hunting Jaco- 
bite squires, and Catholic officers and non-com- 
missioned officers who had been turned out of 
the army on account of their religion : and mixed 
with these were Highland chiefs and dunnie- 
wassails, and Jacobite Lowland lairds, who had 
marched with Forster from Kelso. Upon some 
of these unfortunate captives military laAv Avas 
executed, and they were tried in bands by a court- 
jpprtial, and then shot in a heap ; while above five 
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hundred prisoners of inferior condition were left 
inhumanly to starve of hunger and cold in various 
castles and gaols in the Nortli. Forster and the 
most conspicuous of the leaders were marched off 
for London, where they arrived on the 9th of 
December. When these unfortunate gentlemen 
had crossed Finchley Common, and reached the 
brow of Highgate Hill, tlicy were made to halt, 
and to submit to numerous indignities : their arms 
were tied behind their backs like cut-throats and 
cut-purses ; their horses were led by foot soldiers, 
and their ears were stunned by all the drums of 
the escort beating a triumphal march, and by the 
shouts, scoffs, and jeers of the multitude. Upon 
their reacliing the city, such as were. lords or 
noblemen were sent to the Toweiir-the rest were 
divided among the four common gaols. They 
were not long suffered to remain there in doubt 
and uncertainty : the nation, the parliament, which 
re-assembled on the 9th of January, were eager for 
an example, and far two anxious, in the spirit of 
the time, for blood. On the very day of the open- 
ing of parliament Mr. Ijcchmere, after a long and 
vehement speech, interspersed with allusions to the 
many direct interferences of providence on the 
side of the government, impeached James Earl of 
Derwcntw'ater of high treason. Other members 
of the Commons, with fewer words but equal heat, 
impeached Lord Widdrington, the Earls of Nitbs- 
dale, Winton, and Carnwath, Viscount Kenmure, 
and Lord Naim. Not a single voice was raised in 
opposition, not an effort made in debate to avert the 
doom of these incompetent revolutionists, though 
certainly there was still many a Jacobite in the 
House. On the 19th of January these noblemen 
were all l)rought before the House of Lords, assem- 
bled as a court of justice in Westminster Hall, with 
Earl Cowper, tlje chancellor, presiding as lordhigh 
steward. They knelt at tlie bar till tlie chancellor 
desired them to rise ; and then they all but one 
confessed their guilt, and threw themselves upon 
the mercy of King George — a prince neither un- 
merciful nor cruel, but far indeed from possessing 
either a tender heart or a lively imagination. 
Sentence of death, as traitors, was fortliwith pro- 
nounced upon Widdrington, Nithsdale, Carnwath, 
Kenmure, and liord Nairn; and preparittions 
were ordered for tlie tri»d of Lord Winton, who 
had pleaded not guilty. Secretary ^ihope, who 
was a man of feeling, interposed and saved the 
life of Lord Naim, who had been, hia- schdol- ‘ 
fellow: but the rj^iited interest and wnest supplica- 
tions of the Duchesses of Cleveland and Boltan, of 
the youitg Countess of Derwentwater pleading viuth 
tears for the husband site tenderly loved, and of 
many other ladies of rank, failed in the 

rough and sturdy king, who admitted them. jte,. an . 
audience, but adhered to hia puijpose, which; yraa 
the purpose of the majority of hia ^ 

Bribes, which had 'kupceedqd beloie in like cir* 
cumatancea, w^re offM'np^ witlu^e^t. 
thouaand pounda jfeere tei^ered for single 
pardon of Lord $erwentw«ter, vrho, up to the 


time of the mad rising in the north, had been 
living happily and hospitably in his 6ne old 
casUe, reflected in the clear waters of one of 
the most beautiful of English lakes; and for 
whose present hard iate tears were shed and 
lamentations raised in every valley and on every 
hill-side in Cumberland. Some ° of the best 
of the Whigs in the Commons, and among 
them poor Steele, would have saved life without 
money or bribe ; but Robert Walpole, who in 
after-life wa^ certainly not a cruel minister, was 
on the present occasion perfectly obdurate; he 
expressed his horror and disgust at the leniency of 
these Whigs, whom he called “ unworthy members 
of this great body,” since they could, “ without 
blushing, open their mouths in favour of rebels 
and parricides.” To make the descent of the a.\c 
the surer, Walpole moved that the House should 
adjourn till tlie first of March, intending to proceed 
to execution in the interval : he carried his point, 
but it was only by a majority of seven. But in the 
Upper House a better fight was made on the side 
of mercy. The Earl of Nottingham, who, in for- 
mer times, had been Tory enough to ])ut himself 
in the same situation, stood up and supported the 
petition of the condemned lords. Nottingham, it 
will be remembered, was of the present cabinet — 
Uie single avowed Tory in it. He carried his 
motion by the narrow majority of five for an 
address to the king for a reprieve ; but thereby he 
lust his' place, it being instantly resolved by Robert 
Walpole and the rest of the ministers that he 
should be dismissed fr^m oflicc, and that his son 
I.<ord Finch, and his brother Lord Ailesford, should 
be sent from court also. Nor were the eflbrts lie 
had made in the House of Lords of mucli use, for, 
when the Commons carried up the address, George, 
with an immoveable faoe, and with a speech that 
Walpole had prepared fur him, laconically told 
them “that on this and all other occasions he 
would do what he thought most consistent with 
the dignity of the cro^yn and the safety of his 
people.” As, however, other favourable circum- 
stances had arisen fur the Earl of Carnwatli and 
Lord Widdrington, and as some respect Avas due to 
the ^linion and feeling of the House of Lords, 
those two noblemen were respited. The three 
remaining victims were left for execution, and, to 
prevent any further interference, orders were sent 
to the Tower to have 4he block ready on the fol- 
lowing morning.. But during that night the con- 
jugal affection and heroism of Lady Nithsdale 
robbed the block of a head. She dressed her lord 
in her own clothes, and he escaped by night, and 
in that disguise, out o{ the Tower. There thus 
remained only t;«ra victims — ^the English Lord Der- 
weatwater and thq Scottish Xxird Kenmure; and 
they, at an egrly hour the next morning— the 24th 
of February-^were jbrought to the scaffold on 
^pwer^hill. The English lord was the firstHhat 
suff^tff. He vrss deadly pale, but his voice was 
Ann; on the whole he behaved like a man of 
cobrage arid conscience. He declared that he died 
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a Roman Catholic ; that he deeply repented his 
plea of guilty at his trials and that|he knew and 
acknowledge no king but James III., his right- 
ful and lawful sovereign, “ whom he had an incli- 
nation to serve from his infancy.” He further 
insisted that he had intended wrong to no man, 
that he harboured malice against no man, not even 
against those of the present government who were 
instrumental in his death j “ that he had intended 
to serve his country as well as his legitimate king, 
and to contribute to the restoration of the ancient 
and fundamental constitution of these kingdoms.” 
At one blow the executioner severed the neck of 
James Ratcliff, tliird and last Earl of Derwentwater, 
a gallant, courteous young man, perhaps the most 
interesting victim of this attempted revolution. 
The Scottish Lord Kenmure died an episcopalian. 
He was attended on the scaffold by his two sons, 
and by two clergymen of the established church. 
He, however, acted like Derwentwater in repenting 
of his plea of guilty ; and in praying for the Pre- 
tender he showed equal courage and endured more 
suffering, for the executioner was obliged to strike 
twice. 

Lord Winton, who had pleaded not guilty, em- 
barrassed his prosecutors, for, though he seemed at 
times crazy or half idiotic, he managed his busi- 
ness with considerable craft and skill, and on his 
trial struck one of the first of Whigs and ministers 
with a sharp repartee. He was not put upon his 
trial till the 1.5th of March, having gained time by 
petitions and other devices. There was most 
abundant evidence to show that he had been out 
for and with the Pretender, voluntarily and with- 
out compulsion from the rebels ; but he told their 
lordships he had plenty of good witnesses in Scot- 
land to disprove this, if their lordships would only 
take into consideration that the season was very 
unfavourable to travelling, and would allow them 
time to come up. Cowper, the lord high steward, 
overruled these objections rather harshly. ” I 
hope,” said Winton, “ you will do me justice, and 
not make use of Cowper law, as we use to say in 
our country — hang a man first and judge him 
after.”* He entreated to have counsel allowed 
him ; but this was refused, and thereupon he re- 
fused to say anything. He was found guilty of 
high treason, and sent back to the Tower ; but it 
appears that there was no real intention to proceed 
to execution, and, after lying some time in that 
state prison, he effected his escape. 

In the beginning of April a commission for try- 
ing the rebels of inferior rank met in the Court of 
Common Pleas. Forster, Brigadier Mackintosh, 
and twenty of their confederates were found guilty 
on indictments for high treason. Forster and 
Mackintosh were both fortunate enough to break 
their prison and escape, and seven others followed 
their example, and got safe to the continent. But 
foul' were executed in London, and twenty-two in 

* This process, in the south of Scotland, is more commonly called 
Border law, or Jedburgh Justice. The name employed by Lord 
Winton ia that by which it is known farther north, from the town o.' 
Cowper. ox Cupar, is Fife. 
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lAtncashire, where above a thousand submitted to 
the king’s mercy, and petitioned to be transported 
to the colonies in America. The amount of punish- 
ment and of blood seemed in those days unaccount- 
ably and imprudently small. As the English - 
Ca&olics, driven by persecution, and intolerance, 
and msult, into disaffection, had in some places 
shown so warm a zeal for the Pretender, it was 
resolved to increase those very evils which had 
been the cause of their disaffection. On the 17th 
of April a bill “ to strengthen the Protestant in- 
terest in Great Britain, by enforcing the laws now 
in being against Papists,” was finally passed with- 
out opposition. By one of the clauses of this bill 
all such jiersons as, being Papists, enlisted in his 
majesty’s service, were to meet with effectual and 
exemjilary punishment. So violent was tliis Pro- 
testant feeling even in some of tlie most enlightened 
and most liberal of the Whigs, that the Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, in passing sentence on the 
Catholic peers, uncharitably and indecently abused 
their religion, and advised them to choose better 
spiritual guides to attend them on the scaffold. 

The Whigs in the last general election had se- 
cured a most Iriumphant majority; but extreme 
changes in opinion had of late years been both fre- 
quent and sudden; and it was seriously apjivc- 
hended by the new king and his ministers, tliat 
circumstances had been and were at work among 
the people, which would render another general 
election very uncertain in its issue — perhaps return 
a strong Tory majority. With the first George the 
word Tory was, and could be, little better than a 
synonym fur Jacobite or traitor: it was scarcely 
possible for hini to be impartial, and to look coolly 
on the struggle of the two parties for power and 
pre-eminence. In his eyes, and in the opinion of 
a vast portion of the nation, it was not a mere 
party contest, a dispute about general ininciples, 
but a life and death conflict for dynasties and entire 
systems. But for the Whigs George would never 
have got to England ; and, notwithstanding tlie 
Hanoverian Tories, whose munber had been re- 
duced since bis accession by the disappointment of 
their hopes in obtaining high places and rewards, 
he firmly believed that, hut for the Whigs, the 
Jacobites, Tories, and high-church-men would 
send him hack to Germany in the conrse of a 
single session. It therefore became the great ob- 
ject of his majesty and tlie present Whig cabinet 
to keep by all means in their power the Jacobites 
and Tories out of parliament ; and to effect this, 
they resorted to the very questionable iheasure of 
passing an act not only extending the limit of the 
duration of future parliaitients from three to seven 
years, but even so far disregarding the act of 1694, 
under which the members of the existing House 
of Commons had been returned^ as to give to the 
present parliament also the benefit of the extended 
term. If the act of 1694 wer6 to continue law, the 
present Whig parliament must rise in little more 
than a year, when the nation was likely to be 
threatened with invasion from abroad, insurrec- 
2 u . 
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tions at home, plots, intrigues, and manoeuvres of 
all kinds ; but if, on the contrary, four years could 
be added to its existence, there was a probability 
that the political atmosphere might clear up in the 
interval — the Whigs would have time to complete 
their work, and the new king to become somewhat 
better acquainted with his subjects, among whom 
at present he was moving and acting like a strange 
man in a strange country. Ministers resolved 
that the Septennial Bill should originate in the 
House of Lords, where neither a failure nor the 
unpopularity of the measure could do any direct 
mischief; and on the 10th of April the Duke of 
Devonshire, lord steward of the household, and 
son of the nobleman who had been one of the 
principal promoters of the Triennial Act, brought 
in the new bill for repealing that act, which, 
according to the preamble, had been found “ very 
grievous and burdensome, by occasioning much 
greater and -more continued expenses in order to 
elections of members to serve in parliament, and 
more violent and lasting heats and animosities 
among the subjects of this realm, than were ever 
known before the said clause was enacted.” The 
preamble also assigned, as a special reason for the 
must objectionable part of the new measure, that 
the Triennial Act, if allowed to continue, might, 
“at this juncture, when a restless and popish 
faction are designing and endeavouring to renew 
the rebellion within this kingdom and an invasion 
from abroad, be destructive to the peace and 
security of the government.” Tlie Duke of 
Devonshire, the proposer, was supported by tlie 
Duke of Argyll, Lords Dorset, Carteret, Cowper, 
and other peers attached to the ministry ; and the 
measure was opposed by the Duke of Buckingham, 
Lords Peterborough, Nottingham, Anglesea, and 
all the Tories. On a division the commitment was 
carried by 96 votes to 61.* When the bill had 
finally passed the lords it was sent down to the 
Commons by the hands of two of the judges. 
Before the debate on the second reading, petitions 
against septennial parliaments were presented 
from the boroughs of Marlborough, Midhurst, 
Abingdon, Newcastle-under-Lync, Horsham, Hast- 
ings, Westbury, Cardiff, Peterfield, and the cor- 
poration of Cambridge ; but, though the boroughs 
had found frequent elections a very profitable trade, 
these were all of them that petitioned the House. 
Robert Walpole was at the moment lying so 
dangerously ill that his life n^as despaired of ; but 
his colleagues in office, secretary Stanhope, Craggs, 
Lord Coningsby, Jekyll, and others, exerted them- 
selves to tlie utmost; and the Whigs generally, 
whether in office or out, did the same. Steele 
spoke with great vivacity, “ Ever since the 
triennial parliament has been enacted,” said he, 

• Thirty poem entered a protert aipiinrt the bill, and among tliem 
■were the Dukes of Somerset and Shrewdniry, who had both 
quarrelled with the Whig ministers and the new king. Shrewsbury, 
who had pUyod the most important of all the pkrU in the last weiie 
of Queen Anne’s reign, had resigned his oflico of lord chamberlain in 
disgust, and had recommenced Ote correipondenoe with the Jacobites 
and the agents for the Pretender in the preceding autumn shortly 
before Mar threw off the mask. 


“ the nation has been in a senes of quarrels and 
contentions; the first year of a triennial parlia- 
ment has been spent in vindictive decisions and 
animosities about the late elections; the second 
session has entered upon business, but rather with 
a spirit of contradiction to what the prevailing 
set of men in former parliaments have brought 
to pass, tlian with a disinterested zeal for the com- 
mon good ; the third session has languished in the 
pursuit of what little was intended to be done in 
the second session ; and the approach of an ensu- 
ing election has terrified the members into a servile 
management, accordmg as their respective princi- 
pals were disposed towards tlie questions before 
them in the House. Thus the state of Eng- 
land has been like that of a vessel in distress 
at sea; the piloting mariners have been wholly 
employed in keeping the ship from sinking ; the 
art of navigation M’as useless, and they never 
pretended to make sail.” On the other hand. 
Sir Thomas Hanmcr, late speaker. Lord Guernsey, 
Mr. Lechmere, Mr. Bromley, and others, combated 
long and loudly for triennial parliaments. They 
represented that short and frequent parliaments had 
lieen the rule of the English constitution ; that, 
whenever jiarliaments had been prolonged over- 
much, consequences had ensued most dangerous to 
the liberties and interests of the nation, which had 
ever recognised the source of the evil, and consist- 
ently pursued their object, till, in the time of Wil- 
liam III., the Triennial Act was passed. “ Long 
parliaments,” said Shippen, a rising Tory, “ will 
naturally grow either formidable or contemptible.” 
To die argument of the Wliigs — ^that the Triennial 
Act had, in fact, made a triennial king, a triennial 
ministry, and a triennial alliance — the Tories re- 
plied that, if they meant the king was rendered 
precarious aud unsafe by the Triennial Act, it was 
false ; if the ministry, it was neither the duty nor 
tlie object of the House of Commons to jierpetuate 
an administration ; and that, in saying that frequent 
parliaments would discourage foreign powers from 
entering into treaties and alliances with us, they 
offered an insult to the nation, as they seemed 
thereby to imply tliat we ought to give up our con- 
stitution in order to gratify our allies. Still further, 
on this latter point the Tories insisted that any 
change in die Triennial Act would have a worse 
effect upon our foreign relations than ever the act 
itself h^ had ; and that the Septennial Bill would 
discourage or drive away our allies more than any- 
thing else, as it would prove to them that the king 
was so insecure on his throne that he. feared his 
people, and could not trust them with the choice of 
members for a new parliament. When the House 
went into committee on the Septennial Bill, Lech- 
mere proposed a clause to incapacitate all persons 
diat held pensions during pleasure from sitting in 
either House of Parliament; but the proposition 
was considered by the Whigs as a mere strat^em 
for delaying or defeating the whok bill ; and it 
was negatived by the exerdons of Secretary Stan- 
hope and Craggs ; who, however, instantly moved 
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for leave to bring in a separate bill for the better 
security of the independence of parliaments. The 
Septennial Bill was read a third time on the 26th 
of April, when the Tory minority could muster no 
more than 121 votes; and, with the applauses of 
some, and the curses of others, it became the law 
of the land. The great Somers, whose compli- 
cated disorders had ended in a paralysis which 
aifected both mind and body, died on the very day 
the bill was passed. The equally conspicuous Whig, 
Halifax, had died some months before him. It 
is said that Somers, on his death-bed, expressed his 
hearty approbation of the Septennial Act; but 
those who love shorter parliaments doubt whether 
he was in a state competent to give an opinion. 
Perhaps a better objection is, that the story rests 
upon hearsay.* On the 8th of June Stanhope and 
Craggs’s separate bill, disabling any person from 
being chosen a member of the House of Commons, 
or sitting or voting in the same, that held any pen- 
sion during pleasure, or for any number of years, 
from the crown, was passed ; and on the 26th of 
June the parliament was prorogued after a speech 
from the throne, in which George declared that he 
felt great satisfaction at the prospect of a settled 
government, to be 8up])orted by a parliament which 
had shown such zeal for their country and for the 
Protestant interest of Europe. 

And, as his majesty now considered himself 
in a state of security, and as he had been relieved 
by a subsequent statute from the cmbairassing 
clause in the Act of Settlement restraining 
him from leaving the kingdom, he intimated 
that he was going to revisit his dominions in 
Germany, the state of affairs on the continent 
demanding serious attention. And, in fact, the 
elements of strife and hostility seemed to be 
combining in a very alarming manner against 
this first prince of the House of Hanover, who, 
beyond Holland and the States-General, had 
scarcely a single ally upon whom he could de- 
pend ; for, even his own son-in-hw, the King of 
Prussia, a capricious, wrongheaded prince, was 
frequently tempted to quarrel with him, and even 
to proceed to the extremity of joining the confede- 
racy against him. The disputes carried on first 
between Hanover and Berlin, and then between 
London and Berlin, would fill mdhy i)ages of vio- 
lent and at times exceedingly indecorous language. 
The Emperor Charles, who was vested with the 
fanciful function of preserving harmony through- 
out the Germanic confederacy, was upon several 
grounds exceedingly jealous of George L, whom 
he personally disliked ; and he had also a strong 
antipathy to the Dutch — the Hanoverian’s best 

* Tho anecdote, and the dyin^ gpoech of Somers, are said to have 
been communicated by the ilrst Lord Sydney and Mr. Charles 
Townshe^, who said they had it Arom their father. Lord Towns- 
hend.— C6»f’* WttlMle. Tiie anecdote imports that Lord Townshend 
visited Somers as ho was dying, and that Somers, after embracing 
him warmly, said, ‘ ' I have just heard of the work in which you are 
engaged, and congratulate you upon it. I never approved of the 
Triennial Bill, andalwayi considered it in effect the reverse of what 
it was intended. You have my hearty approbation in this business ; 
and I tliink it will be the greatest support possible to tlie liberty of 
tlie country.” 


allies— -on account of their conduct at the peace of 
Utrecht, and in the barrier treaty. The emperor, 
however, was not in a condition to provoke open 
hostiliti^ with England and Holland ; and, though 
he declined any direct engagement for compelling 
the Pretender to remove to Rome, and remain 
there quiet upon an English pension allowed by 
the occupant, or, as he considered him, the 
usurper, of his throne, he consented to a defensive 
alliance with England in case of aggression from 
France or any other power, with a mutual gua- 
rantee of territory. This alliance was concluded 
a month before the. English king prorogued his 
parliament ; but still there remained the difficult 
business of the Pretender’s removal beyond the 
Alps, and many other serious questions which 
would be best settled on the continent. Lord 
Stair, after the miserable failure of the expedition 
into Scotland, had acciuired a great influetiee over 
the French regent, who was himself surrounded 
by many difficulties. According to the arrange- 
ment of the peace of Utrecht, the Duke of Orleans, 
by the death of the boy Ijouis XV., would be pro- 
moted from his condition of regent to that of sole 
and absolute sovereign of France. Philip V. of 
Spain, indeed, stood nearer to the French throne ; 
but in accepting the Spanish he had made that 
solemn act of renunciation about which so mtich 
has been said. It was, however, well knowm to 
Orleans that, in case of this sickly boy’s death, 
Philip would get absolved from his oaths, set the 
act of renunciation and the treaty of Utrecht at 
defiance, and claim the French kingdom. And, 
indeed, as if to facilitate his seizure of the throne, 
Philip had endeavoured, and w as at the moment 
endeavouring to deprive the Duke of Orleans even 
of the secondary and temporary honours and ad- 
vantages of the regency. Orleans doubtless felt 
the vidue of the friendship of King George, but 
neither party had or could have much confidence 
in the other : George felt that the regent would 
use him for his own purposes, and then, if bene- 
ficial U) his own interests, turn against him ; nor 
was Orleans a whit surer of George. Lord Stair, 
however, made smooth many difficulties and 
doubts, and established such a degree of confi- 
dence between the two princes, that they agreed 
to procecjl to a treaty. As a national object, which 
had been proposed before, in the latter days of 
Louis XIV., Orleans was anxious to obtain the 
erasure or modification of that clause in the treaty 
of Utrecht whiirh had bound France to dcmolisji 
Dunkirk and fill up its port. That port, indeed, 
had been partially destroyed ; but, to get an equi- 
valent, the French had begun to dig a new basin 
and a new canal at Mardyke, upon the same coast, 
and at a very short distance from Dunkirk. If 
George would consent to, this making of a new 
Dunkirk — a scheme which had been vehemently 
denounced even under Queen Anne — ^he (the re- 
^nt) would bind' himself to other compliances. 
He represented, as the French diplomatists had 
done before, that Mardyke was not Dunkirk, nor 
2 u 2 
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Dunkirk Mardyke ; that there was nothing in the 
treaty of Utrecht to prevent the French making a 
new port wherever they pleased; and that treaties 
ought to be taken Jiterally— for what they ex- 
pressed, and for no more. But George and his mi- 
nisters, who knew and feared the strong feeling of the 
English i»eople on the question, held that the spirit 
and intention of the treaty ought to be decisive — 
that it was the intention, as it was the obvious interest 
of England, that her coast should be embraced in 
that direction neither by Dunkirk nor by any 
other such place: and here, perhaps, the nego- 
tiations would have come to a stand-still if it had 
not been for the increasing difficulties of Orleans, 
and his conviction that, after all, it was better to 
keep the regency than to get permission to make 
a new port. Accordingly he removed tbe nego- 
tiations from the Hague, took the management out 
of the hands of Chateauneuf, and placed it in 
those of his prime adviser, the Abbe Dubois, 
who was equally his minister of state and the 
minister of his pleasures and debaucheries. The 
abbe, properly instructed, went into Holland, and 
found himself at the Hague, — ostensibly only to 
buy pictures, and books, and porcelain, — just as 
King George was to pass through that town on 
his way to Hanover. There it was easy for the 
abbe to talk, as if merely for the sake of conversa- 
tion, with the English ministers and courtiers who 
were following their new sovereign to his own 
dominions; as also to discover that Secretary 
Stanhope was thinking very seriously of a defi- 
nitive treaty w'ith France, separate from, and inde- 
pendent of, the general arrangements of Utrecht. 
Upon receiving this information, the Duke of 
Orleans instructed Dubois to continue his travels, 
even unto Hanover, where he was to appear in a 
private capacity, but, at the same time, with 
ample authority to treat. Secretary Stanhope re- 
ceived the abb^, who arrived at Hanover on the 
19th of August, in a friendly manner, and gave 
him a lodging in his own house or apartments. 
Dubois, following the general practice of diplo- 
matists and horsedealcrs, who ^always ask for 
more than they expect and are ready to take, be- 
gan by asking Stanhope for Mardyke; but the 
English secretary told him at once that that point 
would never be yielded — that England would never 
consent to the continuance of the works there. 
But, on the other matter or matters which the 
abhe’s pupil and employer, Orleans, had far more 
^ heart. Stanhope was as ready, as courteous, and 
complying as CQuld be desired, England, he said, 
would not only support the duke in his regency, 
but would also guarantee to him his succession to 
the throne, in case the young Louis should die. 
“ As to the succession to the thrpne of France,” 
wrote Stanhope to Lord Townshend five days after 
the abbe’s arrival at Hanover, “ I offered to draw 
up an article with him, expressing his majesty’s 
guarantee of the same to the Duke of Orleans, in 
as strong terms as he could suggest ; but, when 
we came close to the point, I found that, notwith- 
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standing this guarantee of the succession be the 
only true and real motive which induces the re- 
gent to seek his majesty’s friendship, yet the abbd 
was instructed rather to have it brought in as an 
accessory to the treaty, than to have an article so 
framed as to make it evident that that was his 
only drift and intent. He insisted, therefore, very 
strongly, for three days, that his majesty should in 
this treaty guarantee the treaty of Utrecht, the 
sixth article of which treaty contains everything 
which relates to tlie succession of the crown of 
France.” This, however, Stanhope positively re- 
fuged ; and then the abb6 “ talked of going away 
immediately” — “ which threat,” adds Stanhope, 
“ I bore very patiently.” The English secretary 
was not deceived; the abb»i soon returned in a 
much less exacting humour, and agreed for the 
regent that he should rest satisfied with the in- 
sertion of an article guaranteeing the 4th, 5th, and 
6th articles of the treaty of Utrecht between France 
and England, and the Slst between France and 
Holland — “ the two former of which relate only to 
the succession of England, and the two latter con- 
tain everything whicli concerns the succession of 
France and the renunciations upon which it was 
founded.”* King George approved of an article 
which Stanhope drew up to this effect, and, after 
three days’ further wrangling, preliminaries were 
agreed upon by Stanhope and Dubois. The abbtf 
not only said nothiiig in favour of the Pretender, 
but actually suggested, himself, several methods for 
driving him from Avignon beyond the Alps. 
When the preliminaries were signed by Stanhope 
and Dubois, they were forwarded to Jjondon for ap- 
jnoval, and to the Hague for a further accession to 
the treaty, it being the intention of George all uiong 
to include his best allies, the Dutch. Lord Towns ■ 
hend and the rest of the cabinet fully approved of 
these preliminaries, but expressed some doubt 
whether the regent would really demolish Mar- 
dyke in the manner laid down. M. d’Iberville, 
whom the Duke of Orleans had sent over espe- 
cially, indeed tried hard to preserve the canal and 
sluices at Mardyke in a condition capable of re- 
ceiving men-of-war and privateers ; but he receded 
from his point as the Abbd Dubois had done, and 
consented to an arrangement which, in the opinion 
of the most skilftil of our sea officers and engineers, 
would effectually exclude ships of war and pri- 
vateers, and leave Mardyke a simple and unpro- 
tected fishing port. The English ministers im- 
puted this readiness of the regent “ partly to the 
perplexed state of his own aff^iirs, and partly to his 
having a better opinion of his majesty’s affairs than 

heretofore But (they added), be the cause 

what it will, they think they have the justest cause 
to felicitate his majesty on the conclusion of this 
treaty with France.” 

Matters were in this state by the month of 
September (1716), when the treaty itself ' was 
drawn up and prepared for ratification. But at 
Uus point George’s anxiety as Elector of Han- 

Secretary StanUope’e Diipatehes in Coze, Memoin of Walpole. 
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over to extend his dominions on the continent, 
and the desperate spirit of Charles XII. of Swe- 
den, cast a damp on the negotiations, and for 
some months greatly embarrassed George and 
his English and Hanoverian advisers. At the 
peace of Westphalia the rich districts of Bremen 
and Verden, which had formerly been bishoprics 
and separate states, were secularised and ced^ to 
Sweden, which continued to possess them in quiet 
till Charles XII, carried his victorious arms so 
far, as to be conquered by Russian serfs at Pultava. 
Then, Danes, Norwegians, Prussians, Saxons, and 
all the nations that had crouched at his feet rose 
up for revenge ; and while he was detained a cap- 
tive at Bender, in Turkey, whither he had fled, 
they commenced helping themselves to his terri- 
tories. His Danish majesty had seized upon Ver- 
den and Bremen, and conquered Sleswick and 
Holstein. But in November, 1114, Charles XII. 
suddenly arrived in Sweden ; and then the ene- 
mies he had so thoroughly beaten and humiliated 
began to tremble anew. Frederick of Denmark, 
in order to secure part of the prey he had made, 
offered to relinquish another part to George ; and 
in the month of July of the preceding year (1115) 
George had concluded a treaty, not as king of 
England, but as Elector of Hanover ; and, upon 
condition of keeping Bremen and Verden for him- 
self, he had engaged to join the coalition against 
Sweden, and to pay his Danish majesty a sum 
equal to about 150,000/. sterling. Instantly some 
(»f the ill effects of having for king of England a 
])rmce that was sovereign of another country were 
n\adc manifest: a British squadron under Sir 
John Norris was sent in the autumn of that year 
(1115) to the Baltic, upon a pretext that it was 
necessary to protect the British trade and shipping 
ill that seii, where Danes, Swedes, and Russians 
were carrying on a maritime war and committing 
depredations : but the real object was to overawe 
the Swedes and to compel Charles to submit to 
the' demands of the coalition, and agree to cede 
certain territories for a stipulated sum — the pro- 
minent condition being, of cdurse, that George, as 
Elector of Hanover, should be allowed to retain 
both Bremen and Verden. Nearly at the same 
time that Sir John Norris appeared in the Baltic 
with the ships of England, six 'thousand Hano- 
verians marched into Pomerania, and there joined 
the Danes and Prussians, who reduced the islands 
of Rugen and Uledon, and attacked Stralsund, 
into which place Charles XII. had thrown him- 
self, but from which he was now obliged to retire. 
The heroic madman was furious at the conduct of 
George and of the English cabinet: he taunted 
them as cowards for thus falling upon one already 
beset by many enemies; and, adopting at once, 
with his constitutional daring, a bold and im- 
mense scheme, he put himself in communication 
witH the Jacobites of England and Scotland, and 
engaged to back the Pretender in a new war in 
Great Britain with 12,000 veteran Swedes. At 
this very moment Charles’s rival, Peter the Great, 


who on many points was as mad as himself, 
stretched for A his rude arm to grasp a part of 
Denmark and a portion of the Gtermanic empire, 
betraying too clearly and too early that Russia was 
aiming at nothing less than the entire dominion of 
the Baltic. Unexpectedly an army of Muscovites 
marched into Mecklenburg, where great dissen- 
sions prevailed between the reigning duke and his 
subjects. Peter had given his niece in marriage 
to this little ])otentate of Mecklenburg; and 
could challenge, if necessary, a sort of family right 
to interfere. The King of Denmark took the 
alarm, and remonstrated: the semi-barbarous 
czar told him to take heed, or he would quarter 
his Muscovites in Denmark. Frederick poured 
out his sense of these wrongs and insults to his 
clc^e ally. King George, who was himself deeply 
interested as a German prince, and who, moreover, 
bore an inveterate hatred to Peter.* George, in 
the heat of his rage, sent his favourite Bernsdorf 
to Stanhope with a project “ to crush the czar im- 
mediately; to secure his ships, and even to seize 
his person, to be kept till his troops should eva- 
cuate Germany.”t Stanho])e, as an English mi- 
nister, was startled at this daring proposal, in 
which the laws of nations were completely over- 
lobkcd : he went directly to the king his master, 
and found him wedded to the scheme, and most 
anxious that orders for carrying it into immediate 
execution should be sent to Sir John Norris and 
the English fleet in the Baltic. Stanhope, how- 
ever, though fond of daring enterprises, would 
not take ujKm himself to do more than instruct 
Norris to join his remonstrances with those of his 
Danish majesty. But it appears that, if Stanhope 
could have obtained the sanction of Townshend 
and the ministers at home, he ivould not have 
been disinclined to a sudden war with Russia. 

“ I shall check my own nature, which was 
ever inclined to bold strokes, till I can hear from 
you, ” he wrote to Towmshend towards the 
end of September; “but you will easily ima- 
gine how I shall daily be pressed to send orders 

to Sir John Norris We may 

easily master tlic czar if we go briskly to work, 
and if this be thought a right measure. But * 
how far Sweden may be thereby enabled to 
disturb us in Britain, you must judge. If the 
czar be let alone, he will not only be master of 
Denmark, but, with the body of troops which he 
has still behind on the frontiers of Poland, he may 
take quarters where he pleases in Germany.” 
Stanhope added, that he and the king also were 
now exceedingly anxious to have the treaty with 
France ratified; that the Abbd Dubois continued 
to talk well and promise fairly ; and that it was 
clear, as matters now stood, not a moment ought 
to be lost in finishing that treaty. Lord Towns- 
hend, it appears, disapproved entirely of a war 

• There wh no love lost between the two royal brothers; '• the 
ciar hated King George mortally.” '* This hatred.” says St. Simon, 

“ lasted all their livie, and in the greatest bitterness.” 

t Stanhope’s Dispatches to Lord Townshend in Coxc, Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole. 
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against tlic czar— of any new war in the North— 
and George’s son the Prince of Wales, who invaria- 
bly differed from his father, professed to be of the 
same opinion as his lordship. In a private and 
confidential letter to Secretary Stanhope, Towns- 
hend declared that such a northern war might be 
their min ; and that an immediate peace ought to 
be made with Sweden, even at some cost or sacri- 
fice. In a public dis])atch Townshend represented 
that the contemplated rupture with the czar would 
be followed by very evil consequences ; that the 
ships and British merchants in Russia would be 
seized upon at once, and that a stop would be put 
to the supplies of naval stores which England 
drew from that country. George had required 
that Norris and his squadron should be left to 
winter in the Baltic, as neither the czar nor his 
rival Charles followed the southern routine of 
going into winter quarters, and suspending hosti- 
lities when the weather grew bad ; but Townshend 
strongly opposed this, as being unsafe 'at a mo- 
ment when England was threatened with a new 
rising of the Jacobites, and with an invasion from 
Sweden. In this public dispatch Townshend 
speaks not merely for himself and for the cabinet 
over which he presided, but also for his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Wales, whose o]nnion8 he 
makes very prominent, ns if to shelter himself 
under his name against the choler of the king his 
father. Townshend was esteemed a frank and 
honest minister ; but he was so only comparatively; 
and the very beat statesmen had not as y'ct re- 
nounced the ancient ])ractice of shuffling and 
double-dealing. The following proposal and the 
manner in which it is put in the minister’s dis- 
patch, as if solely proceeding from the heir to the 
crown, is deserving of particular notice; — “His 
royal highness is of opinion that his majesty, if he 
thinks the King of Denmark able to go through 
with the project himself, may insinuate privately, 
and under the greatest secrecy, that he will not 
only acquiesce in his Danish majesty’s making 
this attempt, (i. e. to seize the, person of the rzar^ 
hut that he will also support and assist him 
in the sequel of the affair when once this blow is 
given.’’ King George was greatly dissatisfied 
with these half proposals, and this evident back- 
wardness on the part of his English cabinet ; and 
Lord Townshend added to his ill-humour by the 
freedom of his language in remonstrating wth 
Robethon and the Hanoverian ministers, and by 
his continuing to insist on the return of the Eng- 
lish fleet. Townshend’s private secretary Poyntz 
said, in a dispatch to Stanhope, — “ My lord com- 
mands me to acquaint you, that it makes him lose 
all patience to sec what ridiculous expedients they 
propose to his majesty for extricating themselves 
out of their present difficulties, as if the leaving 
you eight men-of-war to be frozen up for six 
months would signify five grains towards giving 
a liew turn to the affairs of the North.” Secretary 
Stanhope, however, seems to have been still in- 
clined to bold strokes, and to have been moved 
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and alarmed by the position of the czar, and the 
already encroaching and grasping spirit of the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg. Like the Prince of 
Wales, the secretary was convinced that Peter 
intended to make himself master of all the coast 
of the Baltic at least. “ I believe,” said this 
ardent and accomplished man, “ it may not be im- 
possible to put this northern business in such a 
light, as may induce the British parliament 
not to look on it with indifference. If I mistake 
not, Cromwell, who understood very well the in- 
terest of England with respect to foreign powers, 
fitted out more than one fleet to the Baltic, with no 
other view than to secure that, in the treaties of 
peace to he made betwixt those Northern poten- 
tates, a freedom of trade to the Baltic should he 
preserved to all nations. He frequently offered 
considerable sums of money to the King of Sweden 
for Bremen. {One of ike places for which George 
had bargained with his Danish majesty, and 
which he now possessed not as King of England 
hut as Elector of Hanover. 1 It is now certain, 
that if the czar he let alone three years, he w ill he 
absolute master of these seas.” 

During the height of these alarms Stanhope 
and his master were equally impatient to finish 
their affair with the Abbe Dubois, and to remove 
some obstacles w-hich the French treaty had en- 
countered on tlie part of the States-General. 
The Muscovites, liowevcr, were not then quite 
so powerful as they seemed to be; and Peter, 
wlio was beset by the diplomacy of nearly all 
Europe, and remonstrated with, if not threatened, 
by the English admiral, withdrew the greater 
part of liis troops, and for the present gave uj) 
his alarnung projects upon Mecklenburg, anrl 
Northern Germany. After this the French treaty 
languished again ; and in the discussion and ma- 
nagement of it Stanhope and Townshtiid disagreed 
and quarrelled, and thus gave origin to the noted 
schism in the great Whig administration. The 
king, w’ho considered himself insulted by Towns- 
hend, took part with Stanhope : the States General 
complained of both ministers, as though they had 
been indifferent to their interests and careless 
whether Holland were included or not in the treaty 
widi the French regent. There also arose another ■ 
quarrel between the king and Robert Walpole, the 
paymaster of the army, about some German troops 
which Walpole refiised either to pay or to retain in 
the service of England.* Walpole stood by Towns- 
hend, who, besides displeasing the king, had made 
an enemy for life of one of the German mistresses. 
Mademoiselle de Schulemherg, who was soon after 
created Duchess of Munster in Ireland, and Baroness 
Glastonbuiy, Countess of Feversham, and Duchess 
of Kendal in the English peerage. He had also 
provoked her colleague Bothmar, who, according 
to the minister’s own declaration,. “ had every^ day 
some infamous project or other on foot to' get 

• Durins thB heat of the Bebellion in Seotlimd, and by the 
authority of parliament, some Saae-Gotba and Munster troops were 
taken into our pay. 
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money.” There is not the least doubt of the 
rapacity of the Duchess of Kendal and the Baron 
Bothmar, who continued to reside in England, and 
to act for or in concert with the ill-favoured mis- 
tress. The duchess was ready to make money in 
any way ; and, as peerages had been sold by mis- 
tresses before, and had been obtained by other 
means equally or more disgracefiil, she was en- 
couraged to offer for “ a consideration,” a peerage 
to Sir Richard Childc, a wealthy trader and a Tory 
member of the House of Commons — the political 
creed being of little consequence in her eyes : but 
here also she was opposed by Lord Townshend. 
It thus became every day more and more clear that 
Townshend must fall. It also happened unfor- 
tunately for that minister that he had become in- 
volved in a quan-el with Marlborough’s son-in-law, 
the Eail of Sunderland, who did not enumerate 
among his many merits a calmness of temper or a 
readiness to forgive wrong. At the day of change 
when the Tories had to make way for the Whigs, 
Sunderland was dissatisfied with the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland which was allotted to him ; and 
since then he hod dissatisfied Tovmshend by the 
way in which he executed the duties of that always 
difficult and trying office, in which no man could 
do common justice to the natives and the Roman 
Catholics, witliout exciting a tempest among the 
English Protestants. The latter, with a glorious 
defiance of right and of the rules which ought to 
direct such matters, fell upon Sunderland because 
he appointed native Irish to be judges, and bishops 
too ! And, as Sunderland was no zealot or bigot, 
and would not persecute or make war upon mass- 
houses, he was accused of being no Christian, and 
of entertaining designs hostile to the creed and pro- 
perty of the Anglican church. Upon the death of 
the Marquess of Wharton, in the preceding year, 
Sunderland was allowed to exchange his lord-lieu- 
tenancy for the privy seal and a scat in the cabinet; 
but he continued to be in an ill humour against 
some of the ministers personally, and to draw 
closer his ties of intimacy with ffie more liberal 
of the Whigs, who already looked upon the gre*t 
Whigs in power as little better than Tories under 
another name. In the course of the present autumn 
the lord privy seal went to Aix-la-Chapelle to drink 
the waters, professing,' according to Walpole, “ an 
entire recoi;|piliation and a perfect union” with 
Townshend and his party ; but intending, in fact, to 
do all that he could with the new sovereign to pre- 
cipitate their downfall. From Aix-la-Chapelle with 
the express permission of the king and Secretary 
Stanhope, Sunderland repaired to Hanover, where 
he made a wonderful progress in the favour of his 
sovereign and in the friendship of Stanhope. He 
went with the court to Gohre, a hunting seat which 
the king loved to frequent, and he took part rather 
in the business than in the sports of tlie place. He 
was ihere on the 11th of November, when Stan- 
hope, now sure of his game, tendered his resigna- 
tion, it being, he said, impossible tliat he should 
any longer co-operate with Lord Townshend, who 


was at once so dilatory and so positive. George, of 
course, instead of accepting the resignation, made 
Stanhope write a letter to Townshend to intimate 
his majesty’s displeasure at the long delays of the 
French treaty, and to demand an explanation 
of his conduct. And on the very same day Sunder- 
land indulged his vindictive temper by writing 
another letter to Townshend, but without the king’s 
authority, in which he repeated the complaints and 
injunctions in a very harsh and arrogant style. To 
this rude attack of Sunderland the })rirae minisfer 
made no reply whatever*; to the authorised letter 
of Stanhope he wrote a short answer, which ended 
with a prayer that God would forgive him as he 
did. To the king — in more modem and more 
honourable times the letter would have been ac- 
companied by a resignation— Townshend wrote a 
vindication of his conduct in every part of the 
transactions relating to the French treaty. But 
there were other circumstances w'hich widened the 
breach. George 1. was at least as jealous as a father 
as the Prince of Wales was an undutiful or impa- 
tient son ; and he had begun to BU8])ect that, during 
his absence on the continent, Townshend had been 
caballing witli the heir to the throne. It has been 
asserted that Stanhope as well as Sunderland pro- 
moted these suspicions for their own interests and 
purposes ; but there is a want of sufficient evidence 
to prove this fact against Stanhope.* Apparently 
to try an experiment upon his cabinet or to lay a 
trap for Townshend and Walpole, wdio were about 
equally suspected, the king intimated that, if pro- 
per means could be found to carry on affairs in 
England in his absence, he should like to remain 
at Hanover the whole w'inter; and he desired 
Townshend to inform him of the sentiment of the 
cabinet, and of the heads of such business as it 
would be necessary to bring forward in the mean 
time in parliament. Townshend forthwith drew 
up and sent a sketch of the opinion of ministers 
as to the stormy politics of the North, the provid- 
ing of funds for the public debt, the trial of Lord 
Oxford, and a proposed act of indemnity. So far 
there was little, if imything, to displease the king ; 
but at the next stejj 'J'ownshend lloundered into 
the mire. Instead of pressing his majesty to return 
into England, he urged that, if his majesty chose 
to remain at lianover, the Prince of Wales should 
be entrusted with a discretionary power during his 
absence, so as to be able to meet any unexpected 
difficulty or new combination of circumstances. 
Horace Walpole, the brother of Sir Robert, was 
selected by Townshend to carry this remarkable 
dispatch to Hanover, and there to explain it fully to 
the king. It is pretty obvious that Walpole was also 
instructed by his brother and by Townshend to 
endeavour to remove unfavourable impressions 
from the royal mind, and to counteract, in parti- 
cular, the very inimical influences of Sunderland. 
But for this kind of duty Horace Walpole, who 
was frank, open, and somewhat over-choleric, was 
ill suited. When he reached the hunting seat of 

Coxe.—Loid Mahon. 
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Gohre he found the king, who, we believe, had 
never intended otherwise, hilly determined to return 
to England and tp open die session of parliament 
in person ; and upon this the [unsuspicious envoy 
thought it quite unnecessary to go into that part of 
the dispatch which treated of the Prince of Wales, 
as it was only intended to provide for a contingency 
which no longer existed. Thus the subject was 
left to rankle in the mind of George uncorrected by 
any explanation : and the dispatch indeed became 
the death-warrant of Lord Tuwnshend’s adminis- 
tration. . Matters were made worse by exagge- 
rated intelligence received from England, which 
represented the prince as courting popularity by 
extraordinary means, and as uniting himself with 
Hampden and other extreme Whigs; and which 
spoke of extensive intrigues headed by the Duke 
of Argyll, and having for their obvious object the 
placing of the son above, the father even in his life- 
time. Horace Walpole was allowed to return to 
I»ndon with dispatches and explanations, which 
seemed satisfactory even to liis far more acute brother 
and to the prime minister ; but before he had got 
to St. James’s the king had declared, in a great 
passion, to Stanhojie, at Hanover, that he would 
most assuredly dismiss Lord Townshend from his 
service. Stanhope took to himself the credit of 
softening the king’s resentment, and inducing 
him to give his consent that Townshend should 
be offered the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland as a 
sweetener ; and he insists that to have attempted 
to do more for Townshend would have ren- 
dered “ the continuance of a Whig administra- 
tion with any ease to the king ” an impossibility. 
We believe that there was little or no exaggera- 
tion in Stanhope’s account of the exceeding im- 
easinesB the king had been in of late.* But, on 
the other side of the water, the behaviour of the 
Prince of Wales had created almost equal inquie- 
tude; and Robert Walpole had been obliged to de- 
clare two or three months before this, that his 
royal highness was actually conducting himself in a 
manner to irritate his father and greatly embarrass 
ministers. ** By some things that daily drop from 
him,” says Walpole, “ he seems to be preparhig 
to keep up an interest of his own in parliament, in- 
dependent of the king’s.” Stanhope saw a thou- 
sand reasons for which Lord Townshend ought to 
accept the lieutenancy of Ireland; and he told 
Walpole, that, if Townshend did what he ought to 
do, the cabinet council would remain just as it 
was, with the addition of the Duke of Kingston as 

n seal. “ But,” continued Stanhope, “ if my 
TovMishend shall decline Ireland, and if— 
which by some has been suggested, but which I 
cannot think possible — ^he should prevail upon you 
to offer to quit your employments, the king, in this 

* In this letter to BoVtt Wnlpolc, Stanhope nays—" 1 miut own 

I tiUnk he boa teaton to be uneasy, even thonah I don’t pretend to 
know so much of the matter as the king does, lus miyesty receiving 
many advices which come neither through my hands nor my Lora 
Sundarhnid’s. But I cannot help observing to iRm, that he it Jealous 
Ot certain intimacies with tlie two brothers (AjtyyU and Isla). 1 hope 
hie nugm^’e preeence in England, and the bAnviow of onr Mends 
in the cabuet, will remove these jealousies.” 


case, hath engaged my Lord Sunderland and my- 
self to promise that his lordship will be secretary, 
and that 1, unable and unequal as I am everyway, 
should be chancellor of, the exchequer for this 
session; the king declaring that, as long as he 
can find Whigs that will serve him, he will be 
served by them ; which good disposition his ma- 
jesty shall not have reason to alter by any back- 
waiffness in me to expose myself to any trouble or 
hazard. You know as much of our plan now as I 
do, and arc, I dare say, fully satisfied that 1 think 
it highly concerns me that you should stay where 
you are. I am very sorry tliat my Lord Towns- 
hend’s temper hath made it impracticable for him 
to continue secretary.”* Townshend was at the 
time exceedingly popular in England, being 
esteemed as essentially an English minister, above 
all foreign influences, and patriotic, blunt, and 
thoroughly honest. To resign he was obliged ; 
but the acceptance or non-acceptance of the lord- 
lieutenancy was a matter of free choice, and he in- 
dignantly rejected it. “ My private affairs,” said 
he, “ would not permit me to remove to Ireland, 
any more than common honesty would allow me to 
put the profits of that employment in my yiocket, 
without going over to do the duties of it.”t To 
Stanhope, who had seen the thousand reasons why 
he should accept the Irish place, he wrote a bitter 
letter ; and to Sunderland he wrote another. This 
violent lord had provoked him by a letter addressed 
to Lord Oxford, in which lie directly accused 
Townshend, Robert Walpole, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper, of secret engagements with the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Argyll. Towns- 
hend called this an infamous accusation, ])ro- 
ceeding from the villany and infatuation of ^Lord 
Sunderland. Robert Walpole and his brother 
were at first equally indignant: they wrote to 
Stanhope, reproaching him with his sudden 
changes to old sworn friends;” and declaring it 
to be their opinion that it had never been expected 
at Hanover that Townshend would, nor desireil 
that he should, accept the lord-lieutenancy. Stan- 
hope, who was not on the losing side, kept his 
temper, re-assurcd the Walpoles, and prevailed 
upon them still to persuade Townshend to accept 
the lieutenancy, which would be kept open for 
him till^the king’s return. In die mean time 
George had left; Hanover for England,, and arrived 
at the Hague. Here he was detained several days 
by important business with the States-General, 
who feared, and who had reason to fear, the effect 
of any serious division in the Whig cabinet — for 
through such a gap the Tories might get back to 
office, and then the whole scheme of foreign policy 
so recently laid down would be inevitably deranged. 

* He aayi ftiither— “ The king will not bear him in that oflicc, 
the consequence what it will. This being the case, I hope and desire 
that you wiU endeavour to reconcile him to Ireland, which I once 
thought he did not dislike, and which, I think, he cannot qow re- 
fkise, without declaring to the world that ho will serve upon no other 
terms than being viceroy over father, son, and these three kingdoms- 
Is the Whig interest to be staked in defence of such a pretension ? 
or, is the dUfeience .to the Whig partv, whether Lord Townihend be 
secretary or lord-lieutenant of Itelano, tantif’ 

t Letter to SlingeloiuL 
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Some of the ablest and best of the Dutch ministers ^ 
were tlie personal friends of Townshend; and, 
while they endtiavoured to soften the animosities 
of the king, they laboured to remove the obstinacy 
of the minister, and entreated his lordsliip not to 
decline the offer of the lord-lieutenancy, and so 
close the avenue to his returning favour : if even 
he were indifferent as a courtier, he ought, they 
said, as a patriot, to sacrifice his resentment to the 
necessity of union and to the public good. Nearly 
a month before the king’s arrival at the Hague, 
the treaty with the French regent had been signed 
for England and France; and a few days after 
George’s departure thence for London, it was 
iinally signed for Holland, and then became “ The 
Tkipce Alliance.”* 

George readied London by the end of December, 
and, as his first ])assion had abated, he received 
Townshend very graciously, and even confessed to 
him that lie had been over-hasty. [He afterwards 
represented to the fallen minister, through the 
medium of Bernsdorf, that, though he had jier- 
1)a])s proceeded too hastily, and though he could 
not with due regard to his own dignity and con- 
sistency immediately restore Townshend, he was 
ready and rvilling to give him every other possible 
satisfaction : and, in the end, Townshend conde- 
scended to accept the lord-lieutenancy, and to 
lioeket its profits without going over to perform its 
duties. lie was continued a member of the cabi- 
net ; and his conduct was not merely excused, but 
applauded by his party and friends as the only 
course that could prevent a fatal schism among the 
Whigs. Thus the Walpoles, the Pulteneys, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Orford, and the rest of 
the men in place continued as they were ; the only 
change being the appointment of Methuen to be 
one of the principal secretaries of state. But from 
this moment Sunderland was suspected to be the 
secret mover of the royal counsels. Owing to 
these difficult negotiations, and to discoveries made 
of alarming plots and the correspondence of the 
Ji^cobites with Charles XII., the meeting of par- 
liament, which had been fixed for the king’s re- 
turn, was put off' for many weeks. 

A. D. 1717. — At last parliament met, on the 
20th day of February, when the king informed 
the two Houses of the happy conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance; and of the actual danger the 
nation had been in of an invasion from Sweden, 
and of a conspiracy at home, which, however, had 
been discovered in time and prevented. And in a 
day or two copies of letters and papers which 
went to prove the madness of the Jacobites and 
the audacity of the Swedes were laid before the 
Houses. The principal manager of this strange 
intrigue was Baron Gortz, a clever but desperate 
adventurer from Franconia, who hail become 
Charles’s principal adviser and most trusted mi- 
niver. This Gortz was a notorious coward, but 

• Tlie Triple Alliance waa aiisncd liy Ihe Dulcli on the 4th of 
January, 1717. It had been aiigOied by the Englhh and French on 
the ssth of November, 1716, 
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he was shrewd and quick, and was, according to 
Voltaire, equally ready with gifts, promises, oaths, 
and lies.* He put himself in ffifect communica- 
tion with the Pretender and the Duke of Ormond, 
and carried on a secret correspondence both with 
London and Paris. As he became better ac- 
quainted with the state of England and France, 
and with the views of the Czar Peter, Gortz en- 
larged his scheme, and proposed nothing less than 
a lasting peace and a close alliance between 
Charles and Peter, the overthrow of the regent in 
France by means of a conspiracy, and the over- 
throw of George 1. by an insurrection in England 
and an invasion of Scotland by the hero of Narva 
in person. Charles, indeed, was a different sort 
of soldier from the Pretender; but there were 
other circumstances in his favour besides his gene- 
ralship and indomitable courage — he was a Pro- 
testant ; and many men who had turned from the 
Pretender, because he had hitherto depended solely 
upon Catholic princes, would, it was calculated, 
rush to his standard if it was raised and defended 
hy the Lutheran Swede. As Sweden was a very 
poor country — as Charles was actually cutting up 
his soldiers* boots to coin into mock money — 
Gortz was obliged to ask for cash to carry on the 
mighty scheme ; and the little court at Avignon, 
poor as it was, offered 60,000L, while the prime 
minister of Spain, Alberoni, actually sent to Spaar, 
the Swedish minister at Paris, a million of French 
livres as a subsidy. The Jacobites were wonder- 
fiilly elated. “ The people who belong to St. 
Germain and Avignon,” writes the now un-Jacob- 
itised Bolingbroke, “ were never more sanguine 
in appearance.” Perhaps, as usual, it was tliese 
extravagant and injudicious plotters that first let 
out the secret. Be this as it may, hints were 
dropped in Loudon ; and in the jireceding month 
of October, some letters from Count Gyllenborg, 
the Swedish ambassador at St. James’s, to the 
main plotter, Gortz, at the Hague, were stopped 
and deciphered by tlie English government, which 
therefore, in all probability, had been previously 
furnished with a key to the cipher used. Among 
other things in this intercepted correspondence 
were the following broad opinions and sugges- 
tions of ( Count Gyllenborg, who was^ of course, 
mainly incited and excited, like his master, by 
George’s bargain with Denmark for Verden and 
Bremen “ There is no medium. Either Bre- 
men or the Hanoverian must be sacrificed. The 
latter is not so difficult, considering the general 
discontent. Ten thousand men would be suffi- 
cient. The malcontents require but a body of 
regular forces, to which they may join them- 
selves. That body being transport^ in the 
month of March, when the easterly winds reign, 
and when it will not in the least be dreamt of, 
will cause a general revolt.” In a later letter 

• Hwtoire de CKarles XII. Voltoire kn«vr Oort* personally and 
well. Indeed, at one time, when Gorta was residing at the Hague, 
and corresponding with London, he wished to engage the witty 
Frenchman as a secretary and travelling companion. 




the ambassador thought that, if Sweden would 
submit to George, and settle the preliminary con- 
cerning Bremen, Charles might come to an agree- 
ment m relation to what George ought to help 
him to take from the czar. “ But,” added Gyl- 
lenborg, “ if we do not submit, your excellency 
may be assured, that, as well to justify their past 
actions, as to force us to a compliance, they will 
prevail upon the mercenary parliament which they 
have at present to take vigorous resolutions, and 
perhaps even to declare war against us. The 
English ministers do not mince the matter ; and 
they have already made it appear that they will 
stick at nothing. They are all furious persons. 
Sunderland, w'ho is in a manner at the head of 
affairs, has got all the interest he has with the 
king of England by consenting to whut has been 

done against us Your excellency, therefore, 

will find we ought to make use of this opportunity 
to enter into measures against people who certainly 
will not do anything by halves. We must either 
min them, or be undone ourselves. My friends 
are now in town : an express which came to them 
yesterday from the Pretender will , put them in 
better condition for forming a plan. To-day they 
arc going about it.” Tliis was pretty plain, but 
an intercepted letter from Gortz was still plainer. 
After stating that even before his departure from 
Sweden he had strongly recommended the expe- 
dition into Scotland, Gortz went on to say — 
“ There is, therefore, now no other question but 
of the means to satisfy our just desire of revenge. 
For several months past we have had some jjreli- 
minary negotiation \ipon these matters with the 
court of Avignon, And which way can the King 
of Sweden better secure to himself the recovery 
and possession of the duchy of Bremen, than by 
reducing King George to be nothing more than an 
elector of the empire?” All this was detected 
before George’s return, and other information was 
obtained after his arrival. Stanhope on the 29th 
of January had laid most ample information be- 
fore the privy council, and proposed the decisive 
but perfectly justifiabl(^,6tep of arresting Gyllen- 
borg and seizing his papers. Some members of 
the cabinet were startled ; but, as it was clear that 
the Swede had lost his character of ambassador 
in that of a conspirator with the subjects of the 
prince to whom he was accredited, it w'as pre- 
sently resolved to follow Stanhope’s advice, and 
Gyllenborg was arrested on the same day. Ge- 
neral Wade, who was charged with this com- 
mission, found the count making up some dis- 
patches : he told him he was his prisoner, seized 
the papers that were on the table, and demanded 
the keys of his escrutoire. Gyllenborg stormed 
and swore about this violation of the laws of na- 
tions, and then begged to be permitted to send for 
and consult with Monteleone, the Spanish ambas- 
sador. Wade, a staunch old soldier, accustomed 
to execute his orders to the letter, told the Swede 
that he should speak with nobody, and again de- 
manded his keys. Gyllenborg refused the keys, 


and his wife coming in assured the general that 
the escrutoire contained nothing but her plate and 
linen.. Wade then caused the doors to be burst 
open ; and he found in it a great heap of papers. 
These he sealed up and carried away with him, 
leaving a guard upon the count, who was thus 
constituted a prisoner in his own house. In 
the course of the same day Mr. Cresar, “ a 
creature of Lord Oxford’s,”* and a member 
of parliament for Hertford, was arrested, as 
was also Sir Jacob Banks, formerly member for 
Minehead, and who was ccjually suspected by 
government. A circular was forthwith addressed 
to the corps diplomatique in London; and nut 
one of the foreign ambassadors made any com- 
plaint at the summary arrest of Gyllenborg, ex- 
cept Monteleone, whose court, as we have seen, 
had gone deeply into the conspiracy, and given 
money to promote its execution. Stanhope fully 
justified his proceeding by publishing immediately 
Gyllenborg’s correspondence. Gortz, meanwhile, 
anxious to put his own masterly hand to the finale, 
had quitted the Hague, and had reached Calais on 
his way into England. But there he was informed 
of what had befallen Gyllenborg, and he instantly 
turned back into Holland, where, at the instance 
of the English government, he and his secretaries 
were arrested by an order from the States, who 
were themselves loo deeply concerned to pay any 
very critical attention to the rights of ambassadors 
and the law of nations. Intelligence of these rapid 
events was soon eonveyed to the Swedish king, 
who neither owned nor disowned the proceedings 
of Gortz and Gyllenborg. As a retaliation, he 
ordered the arrest of Mr. Jackson, the British re- 
sident at his court, and forbade the Dutch resident 
his presence. 

When this business was laid before parliament, 
the Commons njost vehemently ex])rcs8ed their 
indignation ; and one member even jjroposed that 
war against Sweden should be declared without 
waiting for explanations or permitting delays. 
Stanhope, however, recommended the more pru- 
dent course. Yet, under every view of the case, 
it seemed essential to resent the insult offered an(l 
to provide against the danger threatened. In the 
month of April Stanhope delivered a royal mes- 
sage, informing the Commons of the danger which 
still impended over the nation from the designs of 
Sweden, and demajidiiig an extraordinary BUj)ply 
to enable his majesty to make good such engage- 
ments as it might be necessary for*him to contract 
with other powers, in order effectually to avert the 
storm. The debate that arose instantly proved 
that the seeming reconciliation betw'cen the Towns- 
hends and Walpoles and the Stanhopes and Sun- 
derlands was hollow and unreal : Robert Walpole 
spoke coldly in favour of the motion ; and all his 
and Townshend’s friends and adherents voted 
against the supply (fixed at 250,000/.), which in 

• Thu deicriptton of CsBar is given in one of his letters by Lord 
Townshend. who further notices the verv significant fact tliat Count 
Gyllenborg had been passing most of the preceding summer witli 
Mr. Cowur in Hertfordshire. 
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consequence was only carried by a majority of 
four. Neither the king nor Stanhope could for a ; 
moment separate Townshend and Walpole from i 
their party in the House ; aud on that very even- ; 
ing Stanhope announced to Townshend that he 
was no longer lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Robert 
Walpole did not wait to be thus humiliated — 
though, perhaps, it may be doubted whether his • 
services were not deemed indispensable, and whe- 
ther Stanhope, at least, would not have been glad to 
retain him at any price : — at a very early hour on 
the next morning lie waited on the king and re- 
signed his places of first commissioner of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the.,exchcquer. Methuen 
and Pultency also fesigned in the course of the same 
morning; hut Lord Orford and the Duke of Devon- 
shire clung to office two or three days longer, and 
the Lord Chancellor Cj)Wpcr and the Duke of 
Kingston did not resign at all. Secretary Stan- 
hope, who was de])arting farther and farther from 
his original profession of a soldier, was appointed 
first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer ; the Earl of Sunderland and Joseph 
Addison became secretaries of state, the Earl of 
Berkeley first lord of the Admiralty, the Duke of 
Newcastle lord chamberlain, and the Duke of 
Bolton lord-lieutenant of Ireland. This new cabinet 
was presently cliristcncd a German ministry, and 
Robert Walpole, who, more than Townshend, had 
been the head of the disijlaced administration, be- 
came terrible in opposition, and little less than a 
Jacobite. On the day of his resignation Walpole 
brought into the House a financial scheme, upon 
which he had been clceply engaged as chancellor 
of the cxchctpicr, saying “ that he now pre- 
sented that bill as a country gentleman ; but hoped 
that it w'ould not fare the worse for having two 
fathers, and that his successor (Stanhope) would 
t!ike care to bring it to ])evfection.” Stanhope 
testified a proper inclination to carry out tlie 
scheme, which was, in fact, a sort of germ of the 
Sinking Fund; but Stanhoi)e was no financier, 
and when a dispute arose he fell into a perplexity, 
and then into a passion. '“He ingenuously owned 
his incapacity for the affairs of the treasury, which 
were so remote from his studies and inclination, 
that he would fain have kept tlie employment he 
had before, which was both more easy and profit- 
able to him, but that he thought it his duty to obey 
the king’s commands ; that, however, he would 
endeavour to make up, by application, honesty, 
and disinterestedness, what he wanted in abilities 
and experience ; that he would content himself with 
the salary and lawful perquisites of his office ; . . . , 
that he had no brothers nor other relations to pro- 
vide for ; and that, on his first entering into the 
Treasury he had made a standing order against the 
late practice of granting reversions of places.” All 
these insinuations were levelled at Robert Walpole, 
wlio replied with equal anger. He complained of 
breaches of friendship, of political treachery, and 
betraying of private confidence in conversation. As 
the facts were too notorious to be denied, he owned 


that while he was in place he had endeavoured to 
serve his friends and his relations, but this he said 
was nothing but what was reasonable and just. 

“ As to the granting reversions of places,” con- 
tinued Walpole, “ I am willing to acquaint this 
House with the meaning of the charge. I have no 
objections to the German ministers whom the king 
brought with him from Hanover, and wffio, as far 
fis I have observed, have behaved themselves like 
men of honour ; but there is a mean fellow, of 
what nation I know not, who is eager to dispose of 
employments. This man (he meant Robe(hon), 
having obtained the grant of a reversion, which he 
designed for him soti, 1 thought it too good for him, 
and therefore I reserved it for my own son. On 
this disappointment the foreigner was so imperti- 
nent as to demand 2500/., under pretence that he 
had been offered that sum for the reversion. But 
I was wiser than to comply with his demands, and 
one of the chief reasons that made me resign was, 
because I would not connive at some things tliat 
were carrying on.” Stanhope replied with more 
pftssion than ever, and Walpole rejoined. The dis- 
pute would have ended .in a duel if it had not 
been for the interference of the House. From 
this time die parties of Walpole and Stanhope were 
as violent against each other as the Whigs and 
Tories; but many even of his personal ad- 
herents thought that Walpole had gone too far 
in letting out the money secrets and jobbings of 
the court. 

The new administration, anxious to secure ])oi)U- 
larity, recommended a reduction of tlie army, and 
an act of grace to extend to many persons con- 
cerned in the late insurrections in Scotland and the 
north of England. It was not intended that this 
act of grace should cover the ex-premier Lord 
Oxford, who had been now lying nearly two years 
in the Tower without any progress being made in 
his trial. "Iffirough the recent changes he felt 
himself perfectly safe from attainder and the lilock, 
and he petitioned for dispatch. The Lords fixed 
the 24th of June for the trial, intimating to the 
Commons that they must by that day make good 
their charges. But the leaders of the secret com- 
mittee, who had drawn up the accusation while 
in office, were by no mcims anxious to press it now 
that they were out of office : then^ the salvation of 
the nation depended upon the condign punishment 
of the qiinister, but now^ the nation could be saved 
without it. Robert Walpole, who had formerly 
been so hot, was now perfectly cool, and, as he 
almost always absented himself from the committee, 
it became necessary to appoint another cliairman. 
His object, and that of Lord Townshend, was, to 
thwart and embarrass the new administration ; and 
for this end they both came to a secret understand- 
ing with the Jacobite Chancellor Harcourt, the 
bosom friend of Oxford, and with the Tories. On 
the 24th of June the peers, with the king and the 
rest of the royal family and the members of the 
corps diplomatique as spectators, assembled in 
Westminster HaU, which was properly pre])arcd 

2 X ‘2 . 
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for the trial, and crowded by other persons anxious 
to witness the scene. Oxford was brought from 
the Tower, and stood bare-headed at the bar, with 
the executioner and the axe at his side — an old 
formality in cases of treason. The Commons 
assembled as a committee of the whole House ; 
and, aftcif the articles of impeachment had been 
read, together with Oxford’s answers to them, and 
the replication of the Commons, Sir Joseph Jekyll 
stood up to make good the first article. But here 
Harcourt signified to their lordships that he had 
a special motion to make, which could only be 
done in their own house. The peers adjourned 
accordingly to their own house, where the cx- 
Jacobite chancellor represented that to go through 
all the articles of impeachment would take up a 
great deal of time to very little purpose ; for if the 
Commons could make good the two articles for 
high treason, the Earl of Oxford would forfeit both 
life and estate, and there would be an end of the 
matter; whereas to proceed in the method the 
Commons proposed would draw the trial into a 
pirodigious len^h. And Harcourt also observed 
“ that a peer, on his trial on articles for misde- 
meanors only, ought not tt) be deprived of his 
liberty, nor sequestered from parliament, and is 
entitled to the privilege of sitting within the bar 
during the whole time of his trial ; in all which 
particulars the known rule in such cases may be 
evaded should a peer be brought to his trial on 
several articles of misdemeanors and of high trea- 
son mixed together, and the Commons he admitted 
to make good the former before judgment be given 
on the latter.” As the end and consequence of 
this reasoning, Harcourt nmved that the lords 
should receive no evidence on tiie charges of mis- 
demeanor, until after the charges of high treason 
had been heard and determined. Sunderland, 
Cadogan, Coningsby, and other peers engaged in, 
or friendly to, the new administration, vehemently 
opposed the motion, from the conviction that if it 
were carried Oxford would be let off unscathed. 
But it was carried nevertheless by a majority of 
88 to 56 — ^the Walpole or Townshend Whigs 
voting with the Tories. As Townshend himself 
had confessed nearly a year before, there was not 
evidence sufficient to convict Oxford of high trea- 
son. But it was easier to turn the House of Lords 
than the House of Commons, who resented the 
resolution, declared it to be an infringement of 
their privileges, and refused to comply with it. 
Hence there arose a new war of privileges — ^the 
Lords insisting that they had the privilege to make 
any such alteration in a state trial, and the Com- 
mons insisting that it belonged to them to conduct 
their impeachments in their own way. The Lords 
at length declared tliat they would admit of no 
further conferences or delays, and they appointed the 
1st of July for the trial. The Commons resolved 
not to proceed with the prosecution on those 
terms ; and on the appointed day no prosecutors 
appeared in Westminster Hall. The lords sat 
silent, and as if in ex])ectation, for about a quarter 
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of an hour. They then returned to their own 
House, where a motion was made and carried, that, 
as no charge had been maintained against Robert 
Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, he should be 
acquitted ; — and the ex-prime minister, after his 
long detention, stepped forth a free man, to the 
infinite mortification of Marlborough and his vin- 
dictive duchess, who had certainly desired exile 
and confiscation, if not blood.* The people, who 
at the beginning of the impeachment would pro- 
bably have seen the plotting minister exectitcd 
with much pleasure, now hailed his liberation with 
loud acclamations ; but the king, by the lord cham- 
berlain, forbade Oxford the court. Did George 
know' or suspect the fact, which has been since 
proved, that Oxford during his detention in the 
Tower had written to the Pretender, promising his 
services, and giving him his advice as to the best 
means of managing his affairs ?t 

By the act of grace and free pardon, which was 
passed at the end of the i)re8ent session, the Earl 
of Carnwath and Lords Widdrington and Nairn 
were released from the Tower; seventeen gen- 
tlemen under sentence of death in Newgate, and 
twenty-six in Carlisle Castle, w'cre set free ; and 
many other prisoners were discharged from the 
Fleet, the Marshalsea, and other places of custody. 
At Cliester about two hundred prisoners, consist- 
ing mostly of Catholic gentlemen taken at Pres- 
ton, were liberated; and in Scotland the ])rison 
doors were generally thrown o])cn to the captive 
Jacobites. Matthew Prior, Thomas Harley, and 
a few others, were excepted out of the act of grace; 
imd, ns the clan of Rob Roy had made itself \’ery 
conspicuous, there was a wholscsale and barbarous 
exception against “all and every person of the 
name and clan of Maegregor.” Even to tho.se 
who were pardoned the sting was not taken out of 
the act of attainder, and their estates remained 
forfeited to the crown. A ccjurtly pamphleteer, how- 
ever, declared that the clemency of King George 
was not only great, but even extended farther than 
that of God himself! J At the close of the session 
Stanhope was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Viscount Stanhope. By this ill-timed promotion 
the affairs of the new administration in the Com- 
mons were left in the somewhat incompetent hands 
of Cragg, Aislabie, and Addison, who had little or 
no power to do anything themselves, mid who 
were frequently left ignorant as to what their prin- 
cipals wished to have done. This childish impa- 
tience for the peerage had contributed already 
more than once to weaken and destroy an admi- 
nistration. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, was still silent as to 
the Jacobite scheme and the plotting and con- 
spiring of his ministers, but his neighbours found 
him too much employment to permit the carrying 

• “ My LaAy Marlborough,*’ says EragmiiB I.ewiii, in a’lctUir to 
Swift, " w almost diotracti'd that Hhe rould not obtain hnr revimga.” 

t Nir James Muckiutosh du'.'overcd among the Stuart Eaperi, 
deposited at Carlton House, a letter to this efi'cet, dated Sep- 
tember, 1716, when Oxford was in the Tower, and when the F^- 
tender was preimriug liiii niucruble expedition. 
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liis arms into Scotland ; and he became anxious 
for a temporary reconciliation. The French regent 
stepped forward as a common friend, and by virtue 
ol liis mediation the English court was assured 
that Charles had never any intention to disturb 
the tranquillity of Great Britain ; Count Gylleuborg 
was liberated on one side, and Mr. Jackson on 
the other, and Gortz was set at liberty in Holland. 
But new rumours of wars with Spain soon agitated 
the public mind. The court of Madrid had be- 
haved to George in a deceitful and irritating man- 
ner, making him in public solemn declarations that 
they wmdd give no assistance to his enemies, and 
in private sending money to the Pretender, Upon 
the failure of the insurrection iji Scotland, Albe- 
roni, the prime minister, had discredited Mon- 
tcleoTie, the Spanish ambassador at London, and 
had made new professions of a sincere and lasting 
friendship, declaring that, next to God, the king 
his master h)oked up to King George. But it 
was tlic most earnest wish of Philip, or rather, 
])Crha])s,of liis wife and ])rime minister, to weaken 
or overthrow the Duke of Orleans’s regency, and 
to raise U]) barriers to his succession to the tWmc 
in case the young Jjouis XV. should die; and 
Spanish gold and Sj)anish intrigue were mixed up 
with every plot or consjiiracy against the regent, 
whom George had bound himself to defend. At 
llie same time the court of Madrid wus furious 
against tin* court of A'ienna, as the emperor, 
instead of acknowledging Philip, still retained for 
himself the title of King of Spain, and added that 
t)f Prince of Asturias to the many titles of his in- 
fant son. But what was a greater provocation still 
Avas the circumstance of the emperor’s holding by 
the peace of Utrecht all the fair dominions in Italy 
which had formerly belonged to Spain. As soon as 
Philip had got quiet possession of the Spainish pe- 
ninsula — an event which must have repeatedly ap- 
peared hopeless to him — he began to cast a longing 
eye towards the Italian peninsula. The national 
pride of the Spaniards, and the interests of many of 
them, encouraged the Bourbon; and it soon became 
a principle or an article of political faith at Madrid, 
that Spain Avould remain a dishonoured country 
until she had recovered Naples, Milan, every- 
thing in Italy, and everything elsewhere, which 
had been separated from her by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Thus the treaty between England and 
the empire which guaranteed the Italian provinces, 
and the recent Triple Alliance, which provided for 
a statu quOy and the protection of France and the 
regent, were both singularly distasteful to the 
Spanish court. Alberoni tried his hand alternately 
with George and the emperor, hoping to interrupt 
the good understanding between them. When the 
English court was found obstinate he suspended 
the execution of the commercial treaty, and per- 
mitted various vexations to be practised upon 
English merchants trading with Spain ; and, when 
the emperor rejected all overtures for a compro- 
mise, he insulted and almost struck his ambas- 
sadors. A war, at least betu'cen Spain and the 


House of Austria, was inevitable; but Alberoni 
Avanted time to repair the finances of the country, 
and would have abstained from hostilities fur some 
three or four years longer. A summary and very 
unjustifiable proceeding on the i)art of the em- 
peror hurried on the war. Don Jose Molinas, 
a mighty great ])riest — there is no turning a page 
of the history of Spain without finding these eccle- 
siastics uppermost — was appointed Grand Inqui- 
sitor in the i)lace of the Cardinal del Giudice ; and, 
being at tlie time at Rome as Spanish ambassador 
to the pope, and not liking a sea voyage, it Avas 
necessary for him to pass through a part »)f the em- 
peror’s Milanese territory. Before setting out on his 
journey he asked and <)btained a safe conduct from 
the papal court ; and it is said that the emj)eror’s 
ambassador promised that he shoidd mi be mo- 
lested. Yet Avhen Don Jose got u])on Austrian 
ground he Avas arrested, and carried a close ])ri- 
soner to the castle of Milan, his pa])e.r.s being 
seized and transmitted to \'ienna, Avitli the expec- 
tation that they might contain many useful lights as 
to the designs of the Spaniards. In a paroxysm of 
rage, and overlooking his Aveakness, Philip, in 
defiance of the prudent advice, of Alberoni, resolved 
upon an instant Avar. The Duke of I’opoli, Avhose 
family had held vast estates in that part of Italy, 
recommended the king to l.)egin Avith the invasion 
of Naples. Alberoni, in a ])OAverfully Avritten me- 
morial, showed the uncertainty (jf the enteiinise 
and the exceeding great danger of jnovoking the 
great maritime powers ; but, finding his arguments 
of no avail, he pressed the reijuisite preparations 
tor war with his usual zeal and ability.* At tlie 
same time, Italian and ])rie.st though he Avas, he 
solemnly assured the i)oi)C that the Avarlike j)re- 
parations of Spain Avere not directed against the 
emperor but against the. infidels and pirates of the 
African coast ; and the ])ope chose this moment 
for conferring the cardinal’s hut on Alberoni. In 
,tlie beginning of August twelve ships-of-war and 
nine thousand men, commanded by the Marquess of 
Lede, sailed from Barcelona— an insignificant force, 
butAvhich Avould have been sufficient to take, though 
certainly not to keep, the Neapolitan capital. But 
the scheme liad been changed, and, instead of 
ftaking for Na])lcs, the Marquess stopped short at 
Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, which island had 
been left to the emperor. The Spaniards wasted 
twenty-six days in idleness, waiting for the arrival 
of some of their ships and troops Avhich had been 
left behind or driven from their course by contrary 
winds ;t awd then they summoned the Austrian 
governor of Cagliari to surrender. But that officer 
had made good use of the time which the Spaniards 
had lost, and, liaving re-inforced his garrison with 
a body of Spanish refugees and Catalonians, he 
returned a defiance. Lede then landed six tW- 
sjuid foot and six hundred horse, surrounded 
Cagliari, and forced or otherwise induced the 

* Coxe, Memoin of the Kings of .Spain of tlie House of Koiirlxiii. 

t Tin: imilt, liowever. had beon nommitti'd in th« bogiiiniug of 
sen^ug oD' tho expedition nt diiferoiit tinios iu two sepurnte <li\ isiuiis. 
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neighbouring villages to declare for Philip and 
their old masters the Spaniards. The imperial 
governor held out as lung as he could, and then 
escaped into the mountains to prolong the struggle; 
and it was not till the month of November, and 
after a severe loss, occasioned by the ambuscades of 
the natives and by malaria fevers, that the Spa- 
niards achieved the conquest of die whble island. 
Then the Mar({uess of Lede left about five thou- 
sand men in Sardinia, atid with the remainder, 
exhausted by fatigue and sickness, relhirncd to Bar- 
celona. Philip caused Te Dmm to he sung at 
Madrid, and Albcroni drew up manifestos and cir- 
culars to excuse this attack in time of peace, for no 
declaration of w’ar had been made. On the other 
side the emperor called upon the members of the 
Triple Alliance to fulfil their engagements, and pro- 
tect him against such aggression; and he called 
upon the pope to justify himself against the sus- 
picion of having connived with Siiain. Viscount 
Stanhope dispatched his relative, Mr. Stanhope, to 
Madrid to attempt to -[irevent a war by arranging 
articles of accommodation beriveen Philip and the 
emjieror. Alberoni fell upon the imperfect arrange- 
ments of the wretched peace of Utrecht, which by 
this time had become a bye-word of contempt 
throughout Europe. “You made war,” said the 
able and eloquent Italiati, “ to establish the balance 
of power, and you concluded a peace without any 

balance whatever 'Jbe king my master 

has no repugnance to propositions of jieace; but 
those propositions must be such as to re-establish 
in some measure the ancient balance, and not leave 
the emperor in a situation to make himself master 
of all Italy whenever he pleases.” Tlie cardinal, 
of course, was well read in Machiavelli. When 
Mr, Stanhope and his colleague, Bubb Uoddington, 
represented the obligations which England had con- 
tracted, he said, “ With regard to the engagements 
which the Allies have taken, it is a well-known 
principle that princes and states are not bound to 
observe a treaty contrary to their interest. This 
principle is acknowledged by all religions, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. You have always acted 
thus. For instance, did you not acknowledge 
Philip as king of Spain? Yet soon afterwards, 
finding it to be your interest, did you not endeavotir 
to dethrone him and place another in his room ? 
Nor do I blame you for pursuing your interest as a 
nation.” Mr. Stanhope, however, continued to 
represent that the present policy of the British 
court was wholly disinterested, and that George 
had no other object in view than the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. At first he was badly 
seconded by the Dutch minister at Madrid, while 
the French diplomatists seemed almost to oppose 
him. Ijord Stair thus describes the instructions 
given by the regent to M. de Nancr^, at Madrid : 
“ They are certainly drawn in the most guarded 
and cautious terms that I have ever seen. No man 
could touch fire with more unwillingness and cir- 
cumspection than these instructions touch every 
point that could give the slightest chagrin to Spain. 
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M. de Nancre is to say nothing savouring of 

threat Nor has he any orders to insist 

upon a declaration that the Spaniards will not, in 
the mean while, undertake an invasion of ludy. 
Yet, in my opinion, there is no way to avoid a war 
so sure as seeming not to be afraid of it.” * At 
length, however, botli France and Holland adopted 
a more decisive tone, and absolutely refused to 
leave to Spain her recent conquest of Sardinia. 
The pope, w'ho tvas overawed by the Austrians, 
that were now by far the most iiowerful in Italy, 
and that at any time, on a few days’ notice, could 
surround him in Rome, directed a terrible brief 
against Philip, threatening him W'ith the vengeance 
of Heaven, and jissuring him that not merely 
his worldly reputation but his very soul was at 
stoke. But the thunder of the Vatican was disre- 
garded, and Albcroni, though a cardinal, cared not 
lor a suspension of the indulto. The cardinal was, 
however, obliged to dissemble, and to consent to 
open a negotiation. He hoped and trusted that, 
as usual, the dilferent interests of the allies wouKI 
create difficulties and delays, and he determined to 
make the most strenuous exertions to ])rcpare for 
a W'ar during these deliberations for a peace. He 
entertained a c:ontemi)t for partition treaties and 
their framers, “ There are certain men,” said he, 
“ who would cut and pare states and kingdoms, as 
though thby were so many Dutch clieeses.” Spain, 
that bad been so long sinking into a lethargy and 
a slough of despond, was electrified and awakened 
by die rare energy of this Italian priest. Ships 
01 war were built, cannons were cast, arms forged, 
sailors and soldiers engaged in all (luarters ; and all 
this, us Albcroni afterwards boasted, was done with- 
out levying any new tax upon the nation, but by 
enforcing economy, selling some court offices, and 
mortgaging some of the revenues. At this critical 
moment King Philip was dangerously ill, a pi cy 
to hypochondria, almost to the same extent us bis 
wTetched predecessor on that throne. His queen 
— ^who had far more of the man in her character 
than he had — and the cardinal, kejit die entire; 
management of affairs in dieir hands, and let none 
but their own creatures approach die royal invalid. 
Las Torres, Aguilar, and odier Spaniards of rank, 
had die boldness to propose that ffie hypochondriac 
Philip should be set aside as incapable, and his 
young son, the Prince of Asturias, raised to die 
throne. “Either,” they said, “our king is no 
longer capable of transacting die business of state, 
or he is under the control of Cardinal Alberoni 
and the Italians.” The Duke of Escalona, thi; 
lord chamberlain, insisted upon his right of office 
to see the medicines administered to the sovereign 
in his presence; but he was told, by order of 
Alberoni, that he must not intrude on the king’s 
privacy. Escalona, a proud old grandee, expressed 
his contempt of the cardinal, and his determii},adon 
to do the duties of his office as regulated by the 
rigid etiquette of the Spanish court. Then Albe- 
roni, as if acting under the commands of die queen, 

* Letter to Stauliope, dated P&iis, March 6. 1718. 
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told the duke that he could not be admitted at all. tons and foreign agents of his own, he sought to 
But one afternoon the old grandee presented him- alarm the English people, and set them against 
self, and demanded an entrance into the sick cham- any war witfi Spain, by which they must forfeit so 
her of the king; and, as the page in waiting valuable a portion of their trade. Theadroitlta- 
would not open the door, he burst it open in his face, lian even found work for the British press; and 
and, being crippled with the gout, he moved slowly pamphlets, for which he paid, were published 
across the apartment towards the bed, by the side against the threatened war, against standing ar- 
of which the queen was sitting, with the cardinal mics, against Hanoverian mistresses and mmis- 
standing by her side, and a few attendants at a ters, and against every thing else that was most 
greater distance. The curtains of the bed were unpopular. Nor did he neglect the Dutch ; he 
closely drawn, so that Escalona could not sec the excited their (dd commercial jealousies of England, 
suffering king. Alberoni sent one of the attendants and he made liimself acquainted with the diftcrent 
to command him to retire ; but that grandee con- views and interestsofthc parties and factions in tlieir 
tinned to advance, halt and hobbling, and leaning country. And at the same time this extraordinary 
upon his cane, so that the cardinal himself stepped churchman, who cared little for any distinctions of 
forward and told him the king wished to be churches or religions, communicated fnjcly at one 
alone. “ That is not true,” exclaimed tlie grandee; and the same time with Charles XII. of Sweden 
“ I am not blind, though lame. Y ou did not ai)proach and with the Czar Beter, in the hope of uniting these 
the head of the bed, nor did his majesty speak to rivals against Germany, and above all against tlie 
you.” Alberoni repeated that he must retire, and King of England, whose power he. most feared, 
laid his hand upon his sleeve. This insult trans- In the mean time the unfortunate family dissen- 
])orted the old Sj)aniard almost out of his senses, sions in the House of Hanover continued on the 

and, after reproacdiing the insolent Italian in terri- increase; and on account of a ridiculous quarrel 
Ide language, he either struck him, or threatened about the christening of a baby, the Prince oi 
so to do. A struggle ensued between the prince Wales, was at first put under arrest in his own 
of the church and the grandee, who appear to have apartment, and then ordered to ipiit St. James’s, 
ruiffcd each other till the grandee, the older and A French writer, who knew more of the history of 

weaker of the two, sunk into a chair : but Esca- courts than any one of his day, affirms broadly 

Iona, from his seat, struck the cardinal on the head that George 1. could never bear the prince, be- 

and shoulders with his cane, calling him a con- cause he believed he was no son of his.* How- 

lemptible varlet, deserving nothing but a drub- ever this may be, the antipathy bctw'ccn the king 

bing, and declaring that, if not restrained by the and the prince was extreme. The latter, on his 

respect due to tlie royal jiresence, he would kick expulsion from court, hxed his residence at Leices- 

him out of the room. It appears that the king ter House, which, as a matter of course, b(;canie 
slumbered on, or at least took no notice; and that the constant resort of the disaiqiointcd and disaf- 
thc queen and her attendants witnessed the singu- fected of all classes, and the centre of an incrcus- 

lar scene in silent and inactive astonishment. But ing turmoil and intrigue. Walpole, who was the 

almost as soon us the gouty grandee got back to his great champion of the opposition, and who did 
own house, he was ordered to prepare fora longer not very scrupulously direct its measures or limit 
journey. As soon us this order for his banishment its attacks, was a frequent guest Avith the iirincc. 
was known, Spaniards of all ranks hastened to him On the 21st of November, while the nation was 
to pay tlieir respects, as if to a champion of the reflecting upon the unnatural animosity between 

national independence, or a true Spaniard who father and son, and upon the stormy aspect of affairs 

Avoiild clear the court and country of tlie Italians.* abroad, the ])arliament assembled. The king, 

Alberoni and tlie queen continued as absolute as be- in his speech, spoke of his successful endeavours 

lore ; and the cardinal urged on his preparations to preserve tranquillity at home ; but ministers 

for war, and extended his intrigues in all directions, thought themselves obliged to demand at least 

He enticed the sovereign of Savoy by the most 18,000 men for Uic service of the ensuing year, 

lemjiting offers ; he encouraged the sultan to con- Walpole, who knew as Avell as any one the dangers 

tinue an unfortunate war in which he was actually of insurrection and the chances of invasion, in- 

engaged with the emperor ; he corresponded with sistedthat 18,000 men were far too many; that 

the emperor’s disaffected subjects in Hungary and 12,000 would be enough, and more than enough ; 

Transylvania, who were always numerous, and that we were in danger of a standing army, and 

almost always ready to put their hands to the throat that if ive wished to remain a free country we 

of the Austrian eagle; he took all the factious could not too carefully keep down the numbers oi 

in France under his care; and he entered into the the military force. The Walpole and Townshend 

closest correspondence with die Pretender, who Whigs and the Jacobites all adopted and carried 

had at last been compelled to quit France alto- out Walpole’s arguments, taking frequent occasion 

gether, and to fix his residence at Rome ; he art- to cast reflections upon the foreign character and 

fnlly«encouraged the Jacobites in England and un-English interests of the court. “ These are 

Scotland, and, by means of these disaffected Bri- things,” said Shippen, “ which seem calculated 

* Memoinw do St. Simon. St. Simon laya tliat lie got thi» ciirioiw * Simon.— Horace Walpole (Reminmcenfoii) gives an epigrnm- 

snccilote irom tlic Duke of Ksculoiw himself. of the royal quarrel. 
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rather for the meridian of Germany than of Great 
Britain ; hut it is the infelicity of his majesty’s 
reign that he is un acquainted with our language 
and constitution ; and it is therefore the more 
incumbent upon his British ministers to inform 
him that our government does not stand upon the 
same foundation with that which is established in 
his German dominions.” At the end of thissjjeech 
Mr. Lechmerc rose, and affirmed that Mr. Ship- 
pen had used words that were a slanderous invec- 
tive against his majesty’s person and government, 
such ns merited the highest resentment of that 
House; and he therefore moved that the orator 
should be committed to the Tower. This motion 
was immediately seconded by Mr. Spencer Cow- 
per, and 8upi)ortcd by Sir Joscj)h Jekyll and 
others; when Walpole shipped forward to attemjrt 
the rescue of the bold-spcaki»g .Jacol)ite, l)y de- 
siring that he might be permitted to explain what 
might merely be rash words delivered in the heat 
of debate. But Shippen would not avail himself 
of this friendly screen, declaring that he would ask 
for no indulgence, and that his words needed 
neither explanation nor apology. The debate then 
rose to a storm, which cmlcd in the commitment of 
Sliipi)en to the Tower. 

During the same session, W'aljwlc, who had 
formerly been secretary-at-war, and who then 
had shown no avcrsencss to a military code, 
vehemently and eloquently o])])osed the Mutiny 
Bill, declaring martiid law to he a law unkmmTi to 
our constitution, destructive of our liberties, and 
not cmhjrcd by our ancestors ; and moving that 
the offences of the soldiery should be cognisable 
and punishable by the civil magistrate, and not by 
courts-martial. In the heat of debate Walpole 
exclaimed, “ He that is for blood shall have blood.” 
“But,” says his very partial biographer, “though 
he s]}okc thus strenuously against the bill, he voted 
for it, and secured a large majority. Being re- 
proached for his apparent inconsistency, he justified 
himself by declaring, that, although in the debate 
he was of opinion that mutiny and desertion should 
be punished by the civil magistrate, yet he was 
convinced that those crimes should be jmnished by 
the martial law rather tlian escape with impunity.”* 
It was decided in the Commons by a majority of 
247 against 229, that courts-martial should have 
the ])ower to punish mutiny and desertion with 
death. In the Upper House, the now liberated Ox- 
ford oj)po8ed the bill, and his old foe Lord Towns- 
hend also spoke against it ; but ministers carried 
the measure by a majority of 91 against 77. 

A.D. 1718. — ^The session of parliament closed 
cn the 21st of March. A few days before the pro- 
rogation, the king, by message, infbrmed the House 
of Commons “ tlmt he had reason to judge, from 
the information he had lately received from abroad, 
that an additional naval force would be necessary 
and the Commons, by on address, assured his ma- 
jesty “ that the House would make good such ex- 
ceedings as his majesty in his royal wisdom should 
* Coxc. 
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deem necessary for the purpose of giving cflert to 
his unwearied endeavours to preserve the peace of 
Europe.” Walpole observed that all this had 
very much the air of a declaration of war ; yet the 
address was carried without a division. 

During the session a fanatic, or insane youth, 
named James Shepherd, undertook to convey 
letters to his majesty in Italy, and then to smite 
the usurper George in his own palace. There was 
nothing done beyond writing a wild letter and 
talking nonsense; and there was scarcely a doubt 
that the youth was deranged : nevertheless, he was 
brought to trial, and was sentenced to be executed 
as a traitor. At the place of execution he Avas at- 
tended by one Ormc, a nonjuring clergyman, 
who, imitating the conduct of Jeremy (lollier, 
die nonjuring priest who. had attended Parkins 
and Friend in King William’s time, gave him 
public absolution. Orme Avas taken into custody ; 
but he pretended that the church of England li.id 
in all its mendicrs the faculty and right to ah olve 
penitent sinners ; and he Avas let off with no othi:r 
])uni.shment than a brief imprisonment. 

A large armament was prepared at Portsmouth ; 
but negotiations were not interrupted. The better 
m attend to them, and to foreign affairs generally, 
•Ijord Stanhope, avIio had many personal friends in 
all the courts of Europe, had given up the treasury 
and the chancellorship of the exchctpier to Sunder- 
land and Aislabic. Jose])h Addison, that exqui- 
site writer, had long before proved himself to be 
no orator, and he had since shoAvn, as joint secre- 
tary of state Avith Sunderland, that he was no man 
of business. He retired at this time upon a pension 
of 1.500/. a-ycar, and he died about fifteen mouths 
after at Holland House. The loss of Addison Avas 
probably little I’elt by his ])arty ; but they mourned 
over the sudden and sullen resignation of the lord 
chancellor CoAvper, which occurred this year. 
Parker, chief justice of the King’s Bench, and 
afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, gut the great seal. 
ShrcAVsbury, who had played so many parts, hut 
Avho on the whole had done infinite good to the 
cause of the Revolution of 1688, and to the 
Whigs, died early in the year. Stanhope corre- 
sjwnded Avith the French regent and Dubois; with 
Prince Eugene and the emperor ; and with all the 
leading statesmen at Vienna, Madrid, and the 
Hague. A man so proud as he, must have been 
irritated by die arrogant tone of Alberoni, who, in 
reply to his public dispatches and private letters, 
spoke as if he had raised Spain to her old pre- 
eminence, and rendered her capable of imposing 
her will upon the rest of Europe. The cardinal 
also spoke most disrespectfully of the English court 
and its intentions ; and, though he Avas preparing 
new fleets and armies himself, he protested loudly 
against tlie armament preparing at Portsmouth. 
The Sjjanish armament, actually ready, was de- 
scribed by Spaniards as grander and mor6 for- 
midable than any that had ever been equipped by 
Spain, even in the days ofthe Emperor Charles V., 
Philip II,, and the grand Armada, Twenty-nine 
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euormous ships of the line and a host of tran- 
sports had taken on board thirty-live thousand dis- 
ciplined troops, one hundred pieces of heavy 
artillery, forty mortars, and a vast supply of 
amniiinition and stores of all kinds. The com- 
inand was given to Castaneta, who liad been a 
ship-builder, and to General the Marquess Ledc, 
who had taken Sardinia tlie preceding summer. 
The fleet was equipped at Cadiz, but whither it 
w'as to go seemed a mystery to all. It is said, in- 
deed, that the Spaniards knew as little of its real 
destination as did the English ; and that the car- 
dinal intrusted his secrets and his schemes to no 
living soul except Patino, an cx-Jesuit. Hie 
British government, however, was not unprepared, 
and on the 4th of June the armament at Ports- 
mouth sailed for the Mediterranean, under the 
command of Sir George Byng, who had twenty-one 
sail of the line, and jieremplory orders to attack 
the Spanish fleet wherever he should find it, if it 
were, engaged in any hostile enterjirise against 
Sicily or Na])les, or an y other territories belonging 
to the cnqicror in ludy. Byng on his arrival off 
Cadiz transmitted a copy of his instructions to 
Alhernni. The cardinal tore the pajier, threw it on 
the ground in a paroxysm of rage, and returned for 
answer that Byng might execute the orders he had 
received, if he could. The English fleet entered 
the Straits of Gibraltar, sailed up the Mediter- 
ranean, and came to anclior in the bay of Naples, 
where Byng apjiaiently cx])ei;ted to lind the 
Spanish armament, or a part of it. There was, 
however, not a single Spaniard there; but the 
Austrian viceroy of Naples, who reiunved him with 
exceeding joy,*^ had to inform Byng that they 
had landecl in Sicily and were reducing Mes- 
sina to extremity. ■ 

In the mean time the court of Vienna had 
gratified King George with sundry assurances 
as to Bremen and Verden; laid jiroposed a 
closer union of interests; and the famous Qua- 
druple Alliance had been concluded between 
the courts of Vienna, Paris, the Hague, and Lon- 
dom By this treaty, which was concluded in 
July, though not finally signed till August, it was 
agreed that mutual renunciations should be made ; 
that the Infant Don Carlos sliould have the rever- 
sion of Parma and Tuscany ; that the emperor 
should have the island of Sicily instead of Sardinia, 

* Tlio arrival of Byu); rresented a siHtdncIc. “ Tlie 

fleot sailing with a gontlo gale into tlic Hay of Niiplcs, cmisititing of 
twenty-one sail of the line of battle, most of them great sliiiHi. aud 
three of them bearing flags, afforded such a speetacle as had never 
Ijcen seen in those parts before. The whole city was in a tumult of 
joy and exultation. The shore was crowded with multitudes of 
coaches and people ; and such an inllnitc uumlier of tmats came off, 
some with provisions and refreshments, otliers out of curiosity and 
admiration, that the sea between the fleet at anchor and the shore 

was literally eovcnHl The admiral, going ashore, attended 

by tlie flag-ofilcers aud captains in their bouts, was saluteil, at his 
landing, by all the cannon round the city and castles, and was carried 
to the Duke de Mantalonc’s palace, pleasantly situated liy tliQ sim* 
side, which hod been preiiared for his reception during his stay at 
Naples. From thence be was conducted to court through an infinite 
throng of people, with the matest aeclamations of joy, and all tlie 
honours and ceremonies paid to a viceroy.”— ita jiwotMt of the 
pedftion of the Britiih Fleet toSinih/, in the yean 1718 . 19 , and 20 , 
mder the eommtmd (f Sir George Byng, bart„ collected from the 
Admiral' t MSS. 
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which had been taken from him by Uic Spaniards ; 
and that Victor Amadeus of Savoy, who actually 
held Sicily by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, 
should Jiave the island of Sardinia, from which the 
Spaniards were* to he expelled at all costs. As 
Sardinia, though more convenient for tlic Savoyard 
than Sicily, being situated nearer to his continental 
dominions, was inferior in size, and far inferior in 
wealth and population, to the island of which he 
was to be dejiriveil, Victor Amadeus was to be 
compensated by the cin])cror’s acknowledgment of 
the claims of the House of Savoy to the Spanish 
succession, in case of the failure of Philip’s issue 
— for, upon ])aper, the emperor now waived his 
own claims. King Philip was to be alloAved three 
months to accede, and the same indulgence was 
extended l« the Savoyard ; but if at tlie end of 
that time they rejected the quadnqile alliance, 
then the emperor, France, bjiiglaiul, and Holland, 
were to employ their whole force against them. 
Ijord Stanhope went in person to Madrid, in the 
li()])c of subduing the stubbornness of Alberoni, by 
oflcriiig, if necessary, to yield the invaluable for- 
tress of Gibraltar, which Stanhope, strange to say, 
considered as a jilaec “ of no great consequence.”* 
But the Spaiiisli urmaincntluid sailed from Barce- 
lona with sealed orders, before Stanhope arrived 
in Spain ; and the cardinal, while his lordshi[> aviis 
on his road to Madrid, received inlelligeniie tiial 
the Marquess Lcdi; had lauded his army in the 
bay of Solanto, driven the Piedmontese, viceroy 
before him, uiul iniide a triumphant entrance inla 
Palermo the Sicilian capital. Tlic cardinal, who 
was much elated by this intelligence, and who pni- 
liably bclieveil that tlie allies would not proceed to 
extremities if he limited his attack to Sicily, Avhich 
did not as yet belong to the emperor, but to the 
Savoyard, who was and must be averse to the Qua- 
druple Alliunee, comported, himself like another 
Xiiiiciics or Richelieu. He threatened to driven 
Nancre, the Frencli ambassador, from Madrid, at 
a quarter of an hour’s notice. “ If Stanhope,” In; 
said, “conies here thinking to lay down the law, 
he will lind himself ill received. I have sent him 
a passport, as he requested, and 1 will hear the 
pnqiosals he brings. But it will be impossible for 
me to give them the slightest attention unless they 

difler totally from his former proje.ct The 

king, my master, will wage eternal war ratlier than 
submit to this infamous project ; and he will wreak 
his vengeance upon those Avho jiresume to threaten 
him Avilh it.”t Staiihoiie was not the sort of am- 
bassador that could be insulted with impunitv; 
yet when he reached Madrid he found the little 
cardinal more resolute than ever, as the news from 
Sicily, where the Savoyard had hardly any troops, 
continued to be good. He, hoAvever, jiretcnded 
that he entertained a wonderful respect and even 
a tender friendship for the spirited Englishman, 
and told him that it was his master Philip and 
not he that urged on this rupture — that Philip’s 
implacable animosity against the French regent 

Uardwlcko Statu Pajicn, 1 Si. Simon. 
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and the emperor was the cause of all. Alberoni 
also declared that he wished for no conquests in 
Italy, but only to prevent the emperor from ren- 
dering Italy the slave of Germany ; that for him- 
self he was convinced the proper course for Spain 
to pursue was, to rest satisfied with her own con- 
tinental territory and her colonies in the two 
Indies, and to attend to the improvement of lier 
internal administration, instead of weakening her- 
self, as in former times, by occupying or fighting 
for spattered territories in Europe. At parting 
with Stanlnipe he even affected to slicd tears ; but 
Stanhope’s mission was nevertheless a complete 
failure ; and it now remained for Byng’s cannons 
to do what his lordshi])’s rhetoric had not been 
able to accomplish. 

The English admiral, by the advice of Count 
Daun, the imperial viceroy, sailed away from 
Naples ; but, before he could reach Messina, that 
weakly defended city fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards. The strong citadel, however, held 
out; and it Avas resolved to make every possible 
effort to relieve the brave garrison in it. To 
this end, while Byng proceeded by sea, Daun 
sent an army of Austrians and Neapolitans 
through Calabria to encamp at Reggio, almost 
immediately opposite to Messina, and sepa- 
rated from it by the narrow strait.* On the 
9th of August Byng entered the strait and came 
in sight of the city of Messina, whither he dis- 
patched his own flag-captain with a message to the 
Spanish General Lcde. Byng proposed a sus- 
pension of arms in Sicily for two mouths, in order 
that the powers of Europe, Avho w'cre still nego- 
tiating (Stanhope, at the time, had n(jt reached 
Madrid), might have tinu; to concert measures for 
settling all differences and restoring a lasting 
peace; intimating at the same time that, if this 
humane proposal should be rejected, he must use 
all his force to prevent further attempts to disturb 
the dominions which the king, his master, had 
undertaken to defend. The commander of the 
Spanish army answered that it would be an inex- 
pressible joy to him personally to contribute to so 
laudable an end as pctice, but, as he had no powers 
to treat, he could not agree to any suspension of 
arms, whatever proof the courage of his fleet and 
soldiers might be put to, but must follow his 
orders, which directed him to seize all Sicily for 
his master the King of Spain. Byng then got his 
ships in lighting order. He had received intelli- 
gence that die Spanish fleet had sailed from die road- 
stead of Paradiso, close by Messina, the day before 
his arrival off the strait ; and this made him con- 
clude that they had retired to Maltato seek shelter 
under the tremendous batteries of the'Knights of 
St. John. Bpg therefore sailed right into the 
Straits of Messina, in order to encourage and sup- 
port the besieged citadel ; and, if practicable, to 
land 2000 German foot which he had brought 
with him from Naples ; but as he turned die point 
of Faro, towards Messina, he saAv before him, in 

* Pietro Colluita, Sturiu del Beaiue di 


mid-channel, two scouts of the Spanish fleet ; and 
nearly at the same moment he was boarded by a 
felucca from the Calabrian shore, and informed 
that the Calabrians from the hills behind Scylla 
and Reggio saw the whole Spanish fleet lying by, 
at the other end of the strait, in the direction of 
Taormina. In an instant Byng altered his design, 
and, sending away General Wetzell with the 
German infantry to Reggio under the convoy of 
two mcn-of-war, he stood right through the strait 
with his whole fleet. The (lay Avas beautiful ; the 
rapid current of that narroAv sea passage, and the 
cool strong current of air which always accom- 
panies it, were in his favour; and he gilded 
through, lietwecn the high mountains of Calabria 
and Sicily, with all sails set and flags flying. On 
cither shore — on the hills on either side — on every 
prominent point in that truly magical scene, Cala- 
Imans and Sicilians gathered in crowds, even as 
their ancestors Inul done five centuries before, 
when Richard Cceur de Lion first led the fleet 
of England through that channel. ThctAvoS])ani8h 
scouts fUid before the English towards their own 
fleet; and before noon llyng had a fair sight 
of twenty-seven sail of the line, Avith fire-ships, 
bombs, ketches, and seven galleys, draAAn up in 
line of battle, w'ith storc-sliips atid provision-ships 
between them and tht^ shori;. Castaricta, however, 
did not choose to keep his position; he sli]>pc(i 
into the current, hoisted every sail, and “ stood 
away large.” Byng followed closely all the rest of 
that (lay ; but Avhen tluty got beyond tlie influence 
of the current of' the strait their jirogrcss was slow ; 
and the wind Avent doAvn in a dead summer calm, 
Avhich alloAved the Spaniards to make ub(* of their 
seven galleys and a host of roAv-boats in towing. 
The calm lasted during the whole night, but in the 
morning the regular and unfailing vento da Icrra 
sprung uj), ami carried Byng doAvn to Cape Pas- 
saro, near to Avhich he found the; Sjjaiiisli rear- 
admiral, De Mari, with six ships of the line and 
all the galleys, fire-ships, bonibs, and store-shijis, 
separated from the main body, and standing in for 
tlie Sicilian shore. Byng instantly detached Cap- 
tain Walton of the Canterbury, with five more 
ships, to look after De Mari, while he himself, 
with tlie rest of the English fleet, stood after Cas- 
tafieta, who was farther to sea, in the broad channel 
between Cajic Passaro and Malta. Captain Falking- 
hara in the Orford, 0-gun ship, and Captain Nicho- 
las Haddock in the Grafton, another 70, came up 
first with Castaneta’s main body at about ten o’clock 
in the morning. The Spaniards began the fire 
with their stem-chase guns ; but Falkingham soon 
came to closer shots, and attacked and took the 
Santa Rosa of 64 guns. Captain Matthews, in the 
Kent, with less than a broadside, made the San 
Carlos strike ; and the Prince of Asturias, a large 
74, was crippled by Captain Haddock, who left 
her to be taken by the Breda, and stretched a-h'ead 
after another Spaniard, Avhich had kept firing on 
his starboard bow during his engagement with the 
Prince of Asturias. At about one o’clock Captain 
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Matthews, in the Kent, came up with and engaged 
St. Philip the Royal, the admiral’s ship ; two heavy 
Spaniards rallied on their admiral’s quarter, and 
fired into the Kent : Captain Musters, in the Su- 
perb, a 60-gun ship, bore up to the rescue of the 
Kent: upon this, CastaTieta’s ship and the two 
Spaniards that had stood by him hauled oft’, and 
made a running fight until about three o’clock in 
the afternoon. But then the Kent bore right in, 
crossed under Castaneta’s stem, gave him abroad- 
side, and fell to leeward ; and the Superb, a minute 
or two after, making to lay the Sj)anish admiral 
aboard, fell upon his weather-quarter. Castaneta 
shifted his helm ; but, tlic Kent ranging u]) under 
his lee-quarter, he thought himself obliged to 
strike, wid lowered his flag accordingly. In the 
mean time the English admiral, in the Barfleur, 
had engaged the Spanish rear-admiral, Guevara, 
who, after giving him a broadside, clap])cd upon a 
wind, and stood in for land, with Byng after him. 
The English admiral thus got away from the main 
body of his own fleet, to which he could not return 
till two hours after sunset : lie had no success in 
his pursuit of Guevara; hut his cajitains in the 
main had been more successful — the I'isscx having 
taken the .luuo of 36 guns; the Montague and 
Riqiert, the Volante of 44 guns ; and the Dorset- 
shire, Rear-admiral Delaval’s shi]), the Isabella of 
60 guns. The English sliijis had received hut little 
damage. The Grafton, the best sailer in the fleet., 
suffered most, her brave captain (Nicholas Haddock) 
having always pursued the headmost, engaging 
scvei’al of the enemy one after the other, and leav- 
ing the ships he had disabled or damaged to be 
taken by those that followed him, while he made 
way after the best sailing Spaniards that were 
attempting to escape. This action, which was 
chiefly decided oil' Ciqie Passaro, at about six 
leagues from the Sicilian shore, was fought on the 
11th of August. Five days after. Captain Walton, 
who had been detached after De Mari and the 
Spanish galleys amithe six shijis of the line, wrote 
this laconic and often-(j|uoted dispatch to Byng : — 
“ Sir, we have taken and destroyed all the Spanish 
ships and vessels which were upon the coast, the 
number as jicr margin.” And Walton’s margin 
was uncommonly well fille<l, for he ha«l taken I)c 
Mari in a 60-gun ship, and had captured besides 
one 54, one 40, and one 24, with a bomb, and a ship 
laden with arms ; and he had burnt and tlestroyed 
four men-of-war — one of 54 guns, two of 40, and 
one of .30 guns, together with a large lire-ship and 
^a bomb ; and, having dune all this, he had gone 
quietly into the ancient port of Syracuse. The 
total loss sustained by the Spaniards, including 
ships that were so badly treated us to sink at sea, 
and tw'o that were afterwards taken, amounted to 
seventeen ships. Alberoni’s fleet, in fact, was all 
but annihilated at one blow ; and the short-lived 
pride of the Spaniards was succeeded by shame 
and despondency.* On the other side, Byng, re- 

• The author of "The Account of the Expedition of the British 
Fleet to Sicily” commeuis like a sailor upon the conduct of the 


joicing in his victory, dispatched his eldest son to 
England with an account of the affair ; and called 
upon the Sicilians to rise against the Spanish 
army on shore, and upon die allies to make a great 
effort to finish the war in that quarter at once. 
His son, wlio travelled overland from Naples to 
Hampton Court in fifteen days, was most graciously 
received by his majesty, who made him a hand- 
some present, and sent him back with plenipoten- 
tiary powers to his father to negotiate with the 
several princes and states of Italy as there should 
be occasion. Mr. Byng was also the bearer of a 
royal grant to the officers and seamen of all the 
prizes they had taken from the Spaniards. This 
reward was merited by their services and the 
seasonable check they had given to the growing 
navy of Spain. That country had certainly vast 
designs in view ; and the armament they had fitted 
out was suitable to the execution of a great under- 
taking. “ Never,” says a contemporary, “ had 
any nation, in so short a time, sent to sea an arma- 
ment so numerous, so well appointed, and so pro- 
vided with all necessaries for a distant expedition : 
the least implement was not forgotten. All which 
was owing to the indefatigable care of Don .lose 
Patino {the ex-Jesuit)^ a man of great abilities, 
who went in the expedition, and had the absolute 
direction and management of the whole enterprise, 
except the military command. The world was 
amazed to see Spain exerting a vigour she had not 
shown for above a century past. Some of the 
principal prisoners, and (’astanetu himself, assured 
Admiral Byng that they intended the summer fol- 
lowing to ha ve at sea fifty sail of the line of battle.” 
Cardinal Alheroni fell that this defeat off Cape 
Passaro must, if known in S])ulu, 3j)read discou- 
ragement throughout the whole nation, and destroy 

Siianiurds in the balllu of rasHuro;— " Upon noticr of tin- oi^iruacli 
of the English wiuiultou tln-y held u rousultalion, in wliitli Urn 
quostion wns uol whflhcr they should fight or retri-nl, but in what 
hCition they shoiilil expect them.— wlicthor go out from Messina to 
meet iheni, or pss through the F.-iro to the southwurd, and, lying by 
in order of battle, receito them there whieh latter opinion prevailed. 
But, when tlu* admiral came up near to them, they soon nuaudoned 
their order of Iwttlc, and, falling into confusion auil iiieertuinty wlie- 
tiler to resist or fiy, hy doing neitiier tiiey beeiuiie nn eu.sy prey, and 
theKnglisli miglit lie rather said to liiive made a seisure than lo have 
gotten a victory. Tliere was, indeed, some disiiiDisirtion in tlie 
strength of the two fleets, a list of lioth whicli is iu llio Appendix.’'— 
tAeeording to tliis Afipendix tlie English lind KMH5 men and 1400 
guns in twenty-one shijis; the Spaniards Na;ii) men and li!R4 guns in 
twenty-nine siiips: hut, tlieii, the Spaniards hfid tlie seven galleys, 
whicli were of great use in battle, especially in calm weaUier.]— " But 
the inequality wns not siieli as deterred tli’e Spaniards from a reso- 
lution of lighting, thoiigli it was but ill supiiorted afterwards in tlie 
exeeiition. lint tliis justice is due to the admiral Castafleta, and to 
Koar-Adniiral Chaivm, tluit they made as good a defence with their 
own sliips as could lx- exiHieted, iinil tlie former was wounded in Imth 
legs. It was re]K)rte(l tliat, at a eoiisultation of the Siianisli admirals, 
Kear-Admiial Cammock gave bis opinion that they sliould reinnin 
.-It anchor in the road of rarodiso, ranging their ships in ii line of 
Imttlc, witli their hroadsidwto the sea; which measure would cer- 
tainly have given the English admiral infinite trouble to attack them ; 
for the coast is so Imld tliat the biggest sliips could ride 'with a cable 
aslioro, and farther out the currents are so various and rafdd, tliat 
it would have lieun liardly practicable to get up to tlieiii, but imjais- 
sible to anchor or lie hy them in order uf battle : besides, they lay so 
near the shore, and could have received such assistance of soldiers 
from tlM army to man and defend them, and tlie annoyance the 
S])ani.irds might have given from the several batteries they could 
have planted along the shore would have been siicIi, that the ouly 
way of attacking the ships seemed to be hy hoarding and grappling 
with them at once, to prevent being cast off by the enrrents; which 
would have lieeo a very hazardous uudertakiug, whereiu the Upa- 
niards would liavc hud many advantages, and the I'lngiish admiral 
have run the chance of destroying hii fleet, or buying a victory, if ho 
succeeded, very dear.” 
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his ministry; and, therefore, he had recourse to 
the absurd expedient of publishing an edict by 
beat of drum, in the streets of Madrid, prohibiting 
all discourse about the disaster of the fleet. He 
wrote to Monteleone, who^w'as still ambassador at 
the court of St. James’s, complaining loudly of 
what he called the breach of faith of the English 
in attacking his fleet before they declared War, 
and commanding him to quit England immedi- 
ately. The cardinal also wrote to Secretary Graggs ; 
and both these letters were made public in ]jon- 
don, in the view of exciting a ferment against the 
cabinet, and giving to the sea-victory an unfair 
and dislionourahle character. At the same time 
he seized all tlic British goods and vessels in the 
]) 0 rt 8 of Spain, imprisoned or dismissed all the 
British consuls, and gave letters of marque to pri- 
vateers. In some respects the battle otf Ca])e Pas- 
safo is a ])arallel to the modern affair at Navarino. 
Admiral Bpg not only had no declaration of war, 
but he also pretended that his destruction of the 
Spanish fleet was not to he interpreted into such a 
declaration. He represented to the Marquess 
Lede that the Spaniards had begun the battle by 
firing first upon his ships ; and that this accident 
ought not to be looked upon as a rupture between 
the two nations. Byng’s instructions, however, 
seem to have been jjositivc ; and, fortunately for 
him, there happened no ministerial changes at 
home to tarnish his laurels and designate his vic- 
tory an untoward event. Lord Stanhope, who had 
left Madrid before the news of the battle was re- 
ceived there, wrote to the admiral from Bayonne, 
on the 2nd of September, recommcnditig the very 
course which Byng had already taken. “No- 
thing,” says his lordship, “ has passed at Madrid 
which slioidd divert you from pursuing the in- 

stnictioris you have If you sliouhl have an 

opportunity of attacking the Spanish fleet, I am 
persuaded you will not let such an occasion slip ; 
and I perfectly agree in opinion with what is re- 
commended to you by Mr. Secretary Graggs, that 
the first blow you give should, if possible, be de- 
cisive.” This was sufficiently plain, and the per- 
son who thus wrote was, in efiect, ])rimc minister 
of England. 

Goupled with the instruction to destroy the Spa- 
nish fleet, Byng had orders to make good, if pos- 
sible, such a footing in Sicily as might enable 
England and her allies to land an army there ; 
and that brave and skilful officer did his best to 
save the citadel and recover the town of Messina. 
On the 23rd of August he sailed from Syracuse ; 
and on the 26th he arrived at Reggio, where he 
found General Wetzell with the Austrian and 
Neapolitan army. Wetzell proposed throwing 
troops across the strait into the citadel of Messina, 
if die English fleet would remain in that waTier to 
co-operate. Authorised by his instructions, Byng 
remained. The court of Turin for some time 
knew neither how to accept nor how to decline the 
Quadruple alliance: at the first landing of the 
Spaniards in their new dominion, the Savoyards, 
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unable to support the struggle, solicited the em- 
peror for his assistance, and a convention had 
been made between Gount Daun, the viceroy of 
Naples, the Gount de Borgo, resident of Savoy, 
and the Gount Mafiei, the Duke of Savoy’s vice- 
roy of Sicily : but the success of the British fleet 
raised such a confidence in the Savoyards, that the 
resident endeavoured to elude this convention, the 
necessity of which he thought no longer existed. 
De Borgo thought that he should reap ^1 the bene- 
fits of the victor}^ off Gape Passaro without tying 
himself to the allies; and he pretended want of 
pow'ers — a reluctance to treat without an equiva- 
lent — a doubt whether he ought to admit the troops 
of the emperor into Messina or any other Sicilian 
fortress: and he alleged that he must have at 
least time to lay the matter before the cabinet at 
Turin. Bjmg heard him, and then acted like a 
good diplomatist, TC])rescnting to the count “ the. 
unfairness of such a proceeding, and how contrary 
it was to what he himself had agreed to in their 
ccmference, together the day before upon that sub- 
ject : — that such a disagreement, at a time that the 
cittadel rvas so vigorously attacked by the enemy, 
might be a means of their taking it, which the re- 
putation of the English fleet would not suffer him 
to be an idle s])ectator of; and, therefore, if he 
was resolved to stay till he had instruct ions from 
the court of l\irin, he (Byng) should likewise send 
to his court for further orders ; and, in the mean 
time, would retire from the island to some other 
dace to refresh his men and refit his shijjs, till 
le should receive new directions from England.” 
This had its proper cfl’cct, and Mafl’ci, the viceroy 
of Sicily, seeing that he w’ould not he allowed to 
tcm]W)rise, gave immediate orders for carrying th’c 
convention into execution, -and for admitting Ger- 
man troops into the citadel of Messina. General 
Wetecll, however, had not yet received all his 
troops from Naples; and when they came the 
greater })art of them were worth very little. Byng 
did what service he could, iir throwing reinforce- 
ments and jjrovisions into the citadel, and in mo- 
lesting the Spaniards in their siege of it. The 
Spaniards, in fact, were in the curious position of 
being at once besiegers and besieged ; but Lede 
was no common officer, and the Neapolitans, 
Austrians, and Savoyards could not or would not 
act with good concert against him; and he not 
only kept the town of Messina, but pushed on the 
siege with so much vigour, that the Savoyard go- 
vernors surrendered it by capitidation on the 29th 
of September, to the great surprise and mortifica- 
tion of the Imperialists. Byng, equally dissatis- 
fied, sailed over to Malta, where Rear-Admiral 
Gammock was lying with three Spanish ships of 
the line, and as many frigates, which had escaped 
from the battle : he made all the haste he could, 
as the Spaniards had seized a rich English mer- 
chant-ship homeward bound from Turkey, and 
three or four other vessels. But Gammock had 
sailed before he could reach Malta ; he, however, 
recovered the Turkey ship, liberated some Sicilian 
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galleys, and read the grand master of the Knights 
of St. John a severe lesson for his partiality to the 
Spaniards, his breaches of neutrality, and his ill 
usage of such of the Sicilians as adhered to the 
allies. He told those military monks that, if they 
continued this course, and made their harbour a 
lurking-place for the enemies of the allies, he 
would tight his way into their port and burn every 
ship he found in it. The grand master made 
ajiologies and promises ; and then the admiral re- 
turned to Naples, where lie received a most gracious 
letter from the emperor, written with his own 
hand, thanking him for his valour, conduct, and 
zeal in the common cause : this impcriid letter was 
accom])anicd with a portrait set round with dia- 
monds. At the end of the year’s camiiaign the 
Spaniards were masters of all Sicily except Syra- 
cuse, Trapani, and Mclazzo, in which three places 
the Duke of Savoy had considerable garrisons, and 
which he scrupled to give iij) to the allies without 
ail equivalent. The Spanish army was numerous 
and well appointed; and the affections of the 
Sicilians seemed rather to incline to their old 
masters than to the Savoyards or Germans. The 
Quadniple alliance had given the island to the 
emperor ; but it was clear to everybody that the 
emperor would never get possession of it except 
hy means of the moral su])criority of England.* 
Victor Amadeus, who had been again trimming, 
and again listening to the cajoling voice of Albe- 
roni, saw that in no case the island could be kept 
by him or would be left to him ; and at last he 
acceded to the Quadru])lc alliance, and consented 
to put the places he held into the hands of the 
emperor’s troo])s. 

On the 11th of December Charles XFI. was 
killed before the “ ])ctty fortress” of Fredericks- 
hal, in Norway; and his death put an end to 
Albcroni’s northern intrigues and to the sundry 
fears or misgivings in relation to that quarter 
which had agitated tj^ mind of George T. and his 
ciibinet. A short tim")eforc, the Duke of Ormond 
had been in Russia as plenipotentiary of the Pre- 
tender; negotiations between Charles and Peter 
had been opened, and it liad been agreed between 
those rivals that there should henceforward be 
peace and a unity of purpose between them ; that 
the czar should retain Livonia, Ingria, and other 
Swedish territories; that his Swedish majesty 
shtmld conquer and keep Norway, and also Bre- 
men and Verden ; and that both should co-operate 
for the restoration of King Stanislaus in Poland, 
and of the House of Stuart in England. But the 
musket-ball from the unknown hand that laid tlie 
Swedish hero or madman in the grave destroyed 
all these schemes : Charles’s sister, Ulrica, who 
ascended the throne, had neitlier the inclination 
nor the power to remain at war ; the whole mi- 
nister and the very form of the monarchy were 
completely changed; and Gortz, who, more than 
any one, had framed the project against England, 
was presently executed on a scaffold. But there 

* AcRonnt of the Expedition, &c. 
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were in Europe many political adventurers as 
daring as Gortz ; and Albcroni had been diplo- 
matising and intriguing in other countries beside 
Russia and SwedeiL In France there were nume- 
rous and increasing discontents against the regent. 
A part of the nation werfe incensed at what they 
called the unnatural alliance between France and 
England, and a still greater portion inveighed 
against the terrible profligacy and the immense 
power of the Abbe Dubois. The Duke of Maine, 
or rather his imperious duchess, longed for the 
power and profits of the regency, and entered into 
jdots with the Prince of Cellaniarc, with the Jesuits 
and otlicrs, who were all abetted and set on by 
Alberoni and the court of Madrid. After many 
schemes had been proposed atid abandoned, it 
was resolved to seize the Duke of Orleans while 
engaged in some of his usual orgies, to shut liim 
up in the Bastile, to convoke the Statcs-General, 
and to proclaim Philij) king of Spain regent, with 
the Duke of Maine for his deputy. The pleasure- 
loving and dissolute Orleans was warned of these 
machinations both by friends in England and by 
friends at Madrid, who could not, however, sjjcak 
])ositivcly as to the real design, the time, or the mode 
of execution. The regent continued to divert him- 
self as before, and, to all appearance, had no 
suspicion and no anxiety ; but the keen eye of 
Dubois WHS watching all the while ; and the rash 
conspiraU)rs were soon betrayed — by means, it is 
said, of a “distinguished procuress” and a y«)ung 
prostitute. Dubois learned that a young Sjjanish 
abbti, Don Vicente Portocarrero, and a son of the 
Marquess of Montcleonc, the ambassador in Eng- 
land, were carrying ])aper8 and manifestos to 
Madrid: he gave orders to jnirsuc them, and 
Portocarrero was arrested at Poictiers with his 
dispatches. Dubois laid these papers before 
the regent, who gladly left the management of 
the business in his hands. Cellamarc, the 
Spanish ambassador, was put under arrest, hut 
not before he had contrived to conceal or de- 
stroy his most important papers. I’lierc was, 
however, enough, and more than enough, to ])rove 
the designs of the Duke and Duchess of Maine, 
who, if they had not actually contemplated the 
death of the regent, seem to have been i)erfcct]y 
indifferent as to the chances of such a catastrophe. 
The Duke of Orleans was a libertine, a sluggard, 
a gross sensualist, but he was neither cowardly nor 
cniel ; and he contented himself with relegating 
the Duke of Maine to Dourlans in Picardy, and 
sending the duchess to the castle of Dijon in 
Burgundy. lie also, however, exiled from Paris 
Cardinal Polignac, who had employed his pen in 
drawing up manifestos and addresses, M. dePom- 
])adour, the Count d’Eu, and several others, who 
had been engaged chiefly by the Duchess of Maine. 
Cellamarc, the Spanish ambassador, a principal in 
the plot, was merely escorted to the frontiers ; and 
not a drop of blood was shed in an affair which, 
under almost any other prince, would have found 
ample work for the executioner. Nearly at the 
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same moment that the Abbe Dubois was pursuing 
Portocarrero, Cardinal Alberoni was trying to 
hunt down the Duke de St. Aignan, the French 
ambassador at Madrid, who, perceiving tljat there 
was a great storm brewing at Paris, and that the 
cardinal was resolved to detain him in Spain, set 
out clandestinely without passport or leave-taking. 
Alberoni, as much enraged as when the old grandee 
caned him, gave fiery hot orders to pursue and 
arrest the Frenchman; but St. Aignan knew the 
man he had to deal with, got quietly out of his 
carriage near Pamplona, left a footman behind 
him in the vehicle to pass for an ambassador, and 
then pushed across the Pyrenees upon a mule. 
The real ambassador got safely to the French side 
of the frontiers ; but his representative, the valet, 
was seized and detained. For some days the 
Spaniards did not discover this little piece of mas- 
querade ; but when the cardinal came to learn the 
trick which had been put upon him he was furi- 
ous; and, being fully aware that the llcgent of 
France would no longer keep terms with him, he 
hastened to recal Cellamare, or rather to tell that 
])lotting ambassador, in case he should be obliged 
to (juit France, “ first to set fire to all the mines.” 
This letter, which did not arrive till after the dis- 
covery of the plot and the seizure of Portocarrero, 
was intercepted by the French govemment. Thus 
proof was added to proof, and all doubt removed 
as to the intentions of the court of Madrid, and 
their co-operation or connivance ^ith all the con- 
spirators in France. Instead of attempting a 
denial whicli would have been useless, the car- 
dinal, upon being informed that the game Avas uj) 
and the conspirators prisoners, prevailed iqxm his 
master King Philip to issue a manifesto, justifying 
all the measures that had been taken to overthrow 
the regency of the Duke of Orleans, which was 
represented as illegal in its origin and atrocious 
or dishonourable to France in all its proceedings. 
Hereupon the French regent regularly declared 
war against Spain, being supported by a similar 
declaration on the part of England, which wjis 
issued nearly at the same moment, or on the nth 
of December. 

The British parliament had assembled on the 
preceding 11th of November, and the anomalous 
])osition in which the country stood with relation 
to Spain had given rise to long and violent 
debates. Lord Stanhope, in the Upper House, 
justified Uie course which had been taken, and 
gave an account of his journey to Madrid, stating 
that it was high time for Great Britain m check 
the growth of the naval power of Spain, in order 
to protect the trade of British subjects, who hf4. 
been violently oppressed by the Spaniards 

* Tlic cariliii.i1 had Unj-ovru offtitc maak too noon; and 

off (tuiio I’asaiiro, and even licfore Uyng’g departure fWim 
Portsmouth, he hud insulted our in a way (Imt could be neither 
overlooked nor piuduucd. “ It should seem, ” siiys tlu! writer of tlio 
iiocount of Bynn's expedition, " but ill paHo)r iu a court intent on 
such mighty cMwns to provoke, and Irritate, without cause, a nation 
the moot caps^ in the world of tliwartinu and defeating them. 
And yet they ieemed to make it a studied immt to vex and distress 
the English by all manner of ways in their commerce, insomuch that 


he thought it an honour to have been amongst 
those who advised Sir George Byng’s instructions, 
for which he Avas ready to answer witli his head. 
When it came to the vote, Ijord Stanhope and his 
friends had a majority of 83 to 50. Walpole, in 
the Commons, exclaimed and declaimed with all 
imtqjinablc vehemence against the whole Qua- 
druple alliance and everything which had resulted 
from it. The late measures, lie said, were against 
the law of nations, a breach of solemn treaties — 
treacherous — unpardonable! and ministers, con- 
scious of having done amiss and of having begun 
a war with Spain irregularly and unjustifiably, 
now' wanted to screen themselves under a parlia- 
mentary sanction. Walpole, lioAvevcr, found him- 
self left in a minority of 15.5 to 216. And, when 
the declaration of war fell under discussion, mi- 
nisters Avere still more triumphant. Stanhojie, 
who had a greater mind than most of his col- 
leagues, w'bo was from conviction and tempera- 
ment the friend of religions toleration, and who, 
moreover, for political pur]) 08 cs, bad professed him- 
self the friend of the dissenters, conceived the bold 
idea of doing aw'ay with all religio-political dis- 
tinctions Avhatsocvcr, so as to admit even Roman 
Catholics to their fair share of the ])rivilcgcs of 
the constitution. He Iield long conferences Avith 
the iiuncunfurmisls and with his eollcuguc in 
office, Sunderland, avIio avus cijually tolerant, l)uL 
far from being so sanguine of making toleration 
the general rnlc of the government. “ It Avcnihl 
he difficult enough,” said Sunderland, “ to repeal 
the Schism anil Occasional Conformity Acts, hut 
any alluek upon the Test Act would surely ruin 
all.” Waljiolc and “the prince’s people,” as the 
partisans of the I’rince of Wales were culled, were 
resolved to opjiosc any scheme of the kind, and 
hojicd to overthrow the ministry by a new cry of 
the church in danger : it Avas known that most if 
not all the Whigs in opposition, disregarding 
some of the foremost and best princijiles of their 
])arty, would join the TorieAnd high churchmen ; 
and therefore it Avas resolved by Stanhop* and 
Simdcrland to leave the repeal of the Test Act to 
some more favourable ojiportimity, advising the 

their tnulc with Spain wna almost ruined and lost. Tliey dcMiianded 
arlutrary uud heavy duties from tlic EukHsU I’actors residing in 
their p<irt«, from wlneh tlie treaties expressly exempted them ; and, 
iilHjn refasal of {uiynient, tlieir liousas were siirroiinded by soldiers, 
their warebnnscs and chests broken open, and their goods sold at 
pulilic outcry. The royal officers used lliiim witli sueli injustice and 
iiisolcnre us if they knew they mode their court by doing so. Every 
post brouglil complaints to the English minister at Madrid of new 
grievances and oppressions. The memorials delivered to that court 
fur ri'drejis were niimlxirless, without tlie least regard sliown to them. 
Wlieu any trnnsportntion of troops wits intended, tliey immediately 
embargoed all the Kiiglisli mereliants’ ships iu their iwrts, romiudling 
tlieir masters, with great inreumstanecs of severity, to enter into tlieir 
wnice, imprisoning them iu eummnn gaols if tiiey refuseil, ami 
Aliging them to unload tlieir rurgocH, thoiigli jierislintile, and con- 
wgm-d to other markets. They proceinied so hir in their unjust treiil- 
meiit, that their cruisers brought into tlie ports of Spain whatever 
Englbdi mereliant-ships they met with in the open sea, though bound 
to Italy or other distant parts, and eompelleil them to unload their 
eargoes and enter their sei-vice. Such ns were not used by them for 
tTans}K>rts had tlieir seamen taken away to serve iu tlieir meii-of-war. 
Bear Admiral Cammuek pressed no less tlmn sixty for his own ship ; 
and one of the masters, endeavouring to keep his men, liad both his 
ears cut off.”— [Wc much question these ears 1 A story of tlie kind 
used to come out as regularly as an ordre-du’jmr, whenever wo liud 
a qnorrel with Spain, This Bear Admiral Cauimock wos an Irish- 
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(lissenters to have patience in the mean time ; and 
on the 13th of Decemher Stanhope brought for- 
ward liis modified measure in tlie Lords. It was 
not called, plainly, an act for the relief of dis- 
senters, hut an act for strengthening the Protestant 
interest. Its real object was to repejil the in- 
tolerant Act against Occasional Conformity and the 
Schism Act, and also such clauses of the Test and 
Corporation Acts as excluded Protestant (lissenters 
from civil offices. Stanhope laboured to show 
how rational and advantageous it w'ould be to 
restore disstmters to their natural rights as English 
citizens, and to relieve them from the stigma and 
oppiTSsion of those laws which had been made in 
turbulent times and by unfair means: and he 
dwelt upon the ha])iiy vision of peace, and union, 
and Christian love, which would or ought to 
follow the removal of these invidious distinctions. 
But he soon found that, between latent bigotry and 
open political inaiueuvre, his bill, even modified 
as it was, woidd be hard to ]m88. The Duke of 
Devonshire and the Earl of Nottingham spoke 
against it, and the Earl of Isla declared that it 
would be a violation of the treaty of union with 
Scotland. J^ven the liberal-minded cx-chancellor, 
in declaring himself favourable to the repeal of the 
Schism Act, combated for the continu.nnee of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, which he chose to call 
“ the main bulwark of our excellent constitution 
in churcli and state.” But it may be that Cowper, 
who had rt'signed, was as anxious as Walpole, 
who had been turned out, to annoy the cabinet; 
and that this intention had more to do with the 
s|)ccch than any real love of the two acts. The 
rpiestion was postjxmed from the 13th to the 18th, 
when the bench of bishops took uj), and supported 
— almost by themselves — the important debate. 
Both the archbishops opposed Stanhoj)c’s bill. 
The ])rimate, Doctcjr Wade, who had formerly 
])a8sed for a friend to toleration, called occasion'd 
conformity a “ scandalous practice,” and declared 
that it was needless to fepealthc Schism Act, since, 
throi^h the great lenity of government, it was 
rarely or never enforced. On the other side 
Bisho])s I loadly, Willis, Kcnnct, and Gibson sup- 
ported the bill. Kcnnet, in the heat of debate, 
declared that the high-church party in Charles I.’s 
time “ had promoted arbitrary measures and per- 
secutions, until they first brought scandal and con- 
tempt upon the clergy, and at last ruin both upon 
church and state.” There was no denying the 
fact ; but the truth was very unpalatable, and got 
Kennet a very ill name. Bisho])lloadly denounced 
the acts styled by the primate the bulwarks of the 
church as acts of real persecution ; and declared 
that, “ if the mere pretext of self-preservation, or 
self-defenee, was once admitted as a sufficient 
ground for passing laws of this nature, all tlie 
heathen persecutions against Christians, and all 
the fopish persecutions against Protestants, would 
be justifiable ; that he trusted the Church of Eng- 
land would never stand in need of such miserable 
supports ; that toleration was not a favour or in- 


dulgence, but a natural right ; and that the safety 
of the church would be best secured by a regard 
to the just and and equitable claims of their fellow 

Christians and /ellow citizens ; that he 

feared that the ardent and intemperate zeal which 
many displayed for the interests of the church 
was principally incited by a regard to their own 
interests, and l)y a secret and fond attachment to 
the ])owers, the honours, and the emoluments 
which appertain to it.” The debate was continued 
on the 19th, when the second reading of the bill 
was carried in the Lords by a majority of 86 to 68. 
Influenced by this large minority, or by a fear of 
what would hap])cn in the Lower House, ministers 
consented in committee to strike out all the clauses 
which referred to the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Thus mutilated. Stanhope’s bill was scut down to 
the Commons, where it was opposed by Wal])ole 
and his friends, and where it was passed l)y a ma- 
jority of no more than 243 to 202 — thirty- four of 
the thirty-seven Scottish members that were iiuhe 
House voting with ministers for the bill. 

A.u. ni9. — In the month of March a hill, 
generally attributed to Sunderland, was brought 
into the Lords, — “ to settle and limit the ])eeragc 
in such a manner that the number of English jxers 
should not be enlarged beyond six of the present 
number, which, upon failure of issue male, might 
be supplied by new creations ; that, instead of tluj 
sixteen elective pefers from Scotland, twenty-five 
should be made hereditary on the part of that 
kingdom; and that this number,' U]>on failure of 
heirs male, should be supplied from the oilier 
members of the Scotch peerage.” This looked 
like depriving the crowm of its important jircro- 
gativc of making peers at will ; but George, it is 
said, went into it in order to take vengeance upon 
his son the Prince of Wales, and to weaken his 
party; w'hile Sunderland, who liad oflended the 
Prince of Widcs beyond hop'j of iiardon or recon- 
ciliation, was also anxious to restrain the jiower of 
that prince, when he came to the throne. 11’ 
George II. should create peers a dozen at a time, 
as Queen Anne had done, there could be no secu- 
rity as to the principles or votes of the House of 
Tjords, and the obnoxious Sunderland might in 
sucli case have cause to fear impeachment and 
attainder. As Anne’s sudden creation, for the 
avowed purjiose of obtaining a Tory majority in 
the Ijords, had been the subject of such vehement 
and incessant declamation on the part of the 
Whigs, it was concluded that, with a few excep- 
tions, the Whigs would give all their countenance 
and support to the present bill ; for Sunderland 
and his colleagues could not have forgotten the 
rc])catcd asseverations of the Whig party, that the 
crown ought in future to be deprived of a prero- 
gative in the employment of which Anne and her 
Jacobite ministry had dishonoured Great Britain 
and endangered the liberties of Europe. Yet, us 
soon as the present bill was in the House of Lords, 
the great Whigs, Cowper and Townshend, joined 
the "rory Nottingham in reprobating it as dcstruc- 
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tive of the very principle of inonurcliy. It was 
twice read, indeed, without a division ; but, on the 
day appointed for the third rending, Stanhope stood 
up to give it its quietus, by observing “that, the 
bill having made a great noise and raised strange 
apprehenwons, and since the design of it had been 
so much misrepresented and misunderstood that 
it was like to meet with great opposition in the 
other House, he thought it advisable to let the 
matter lie still till a more proper opj)!)rtuuity.” 
But Sunderland would not so easily reliiupiish a 
measure upon which he had set his heart ; and 
from this time to the next session of parliament 
great efforts were made by him and his ])arty to 
remove the opposition to this peerage bill. It 
was a subject that divided some of the most 
honest of the Whigs, and it interrupted the friend- 
ship between Addison and Steele, as the author of 
the Spectator was for the bill, which he defended 
in a paper called The Old Whig, '«nd the author 
of The Tatler was against it, and attacked it in 
a pamphlet entitled The Plebeian. Walpole also 
took up the pen and published a pamphlet 
against the bill ; and a vast quantity of ink was 
shed on either side by less conspicuous writers. 
Sundgrland declared that the peerage bill had 
originated with the king rather than with the 
ministers; that the king> wished well to the con- 
stitution and to the country, and therefore was 
anxious to limit the future government of his son, 
who was rash and headstrong, and quite capable 


of (hung mad tluTifja. In along conversation he 
held with Middleton, the chancellor of Ireland, 
who had refused to support the bill, Sunderlaml 
was so excited that the blood gushed from his 
nose.* On the 18th of April parliament was pro- 
rogued ; and early in May the king, accompanied 
by Stanhope, set off for his continental dominions. 
In appointing the regency or lords justices that 
were to attend to affairs in his majesty’s alisenec, 
no iiu^ion was made of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, nor were they even deputed toihold 
levies, that duty, “ to the great scandal of the 
public, and further divulgement of family discord,” 
being assigned to the young princesscs.t 
As Cardinal Alberoni had utterly failed in 
France, and as he had lost his mad hero Charles 
XIL, he determined to take up with the Pretender, 
who had been passing his time pleasantly enough 
in Italy, residing alternately at Rome and Urbino. 
lie had lately contracted a marriage w'ith the 
Princess Clementina, grand-daughter of the heroic 
John Sobieski, King of Ppland; but, as that 
princess was on her way to Italy to join her be- 
trothed, she was arrested by the emperor’s orders 
in the Tyrol, and detained in the emperor’s castle 
oflnspruck. This was base and dishonourable 
in the emperor who did it, and scarcely less so in 
the English government that asked it. The^Pre- 
tender appears to have been apprehensive for his 
ow'ti liberty, os the Austrians had now the com- 

* Lord Middlutou’s Correspondence. f Lord Mahon. 
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pictc ascendancy in the Italian peninsula, and as 
the English fleet was riding victorious off its shores^- 
when he received and accepted the invitation ,of 
Alberoni to go into Spain. To delude the Aus^ 
trians, he pretended to set out for Tuscany and 
Lombardy, as if he were going to midce the whole 
journey by land ; but in reality he lay concealed 
in the Papal States, while the Earls of Mar and 
Perth, with a party of his suite, crossed the 
Apennines and went into the emperor’s dominions 
of Lombardy. The two lords were presently 
seiaed and made fast in the castle of Milan ; and, 
as people there had not the felicity of being ac- 
quainted with the person and face of the Stuart, it 
was reported and believed that they had got the 
Pretender, Lord Stair joyfully announced from 
Paris to the ministers in London that this was the 
case ; and then, while he was believed to be in 
an Austrian dungeon at Milan, where many a 
better man has pined away, the Pretender slipped 
down to the Pope’s little port of Nettuno, near the 
mouth of the Tiber, and got secretly on board a 
vessel which carried him safely to the coast of 
Catalonia. There the fugitive threw off his dis- 
guise ; and at Madrid he was received most royally 
as legitimate sovereign of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The palace of Buen Retire was allotted 
for his residence, and he received the visits of 
Philip and his queen and of all the grandees 
that had not quarrelled with the cardinal. Before 
James arrived at Madrid the Duke of Ormond, 
disguised as a valet, had crossed the Pyrenees, 
to take the command of a formidable arma- 
ment which the cardinal had prepared at Cadiz 
for the purpose of invading England and en- 
throning the Pretender ! The last time Ormond 
had been in Spain was with an English fleet and 
army to storm Vigo and bombard Cadiz for Queen 
Anne ! The admiring Jacobites compared him to 
Coriolanus retiring to the Volsci; but, in sober 
truth, Ormond was little like the hero of Corioli, 
and it mattered little where he went. Me, was to 
bear^the title of captain-general of the king of 
Spain ; and he was provided with a proclamation, 
to be published at his landing, in the name of 
Philip, declaring that his most Catholic majesty 
had sent these forces as auxiliaries to the rightful 
King James, hoping that Providence would favour 
so just a cause; but assuring the insurgents that, 
if they should be unsuccessful, he would give a 
secure retreat in his own dominions to all that 
should join ; and engaging his royal word, in case 
they should be driven to expatriation, that he 
would give in Spain to every sea or land officer 
the same rank as he enjoyed in Great Britain, and 
that the common soldiers should be received and 
treated as though they were his own. ^This was 
not badly devised ; but the cardinal was embar- 
rassed about the Pretender, who*had played Ms 
part* so miserably in Scotland, and who seemed 
but little inclined to risk his person again. Ma- 
drid and Cadiz were crowded with Scottish and 
English exiles, who hoped to retrieve the misfor- 


tunes of 1715, but who seem to have been 
divided in opinion as to whether the Pretender 
should go with them or stay behind till they 
should make his path easy. But at last it was 
determined that James should stay in Spain, and 
that Ormond should have the undivided command. 
In the mean while the Abbe Dubois had obtained 
full and precise information as to all these Spanish 
schemes, and by the command of the regent he 
had imparted all his discoveries to Stanhope, toge- 
gether with the offer of some French troops. The 
English government politely declined receiving the 
French, but they accepted and brought over six 
battalions of Austrians from the Netherlands and 
two thousand Dutch. A good squadron of ships 
was put to sea to secure the Channel; the few 
English troops were cantoned in the most Jacob- 
ite districts in the North and West; both Houses 
of Parliament, which was then sitting, assured the 
king of their loyalty and determination to support 
him to the extent of their lives and fortunes ; and a 
proclamation was issued oft'ering 10,000/. for the 
apprehension of the traitor Ormond, the com- 
mander of the Spanish army of invasion. As the 
Scots had paid rather dearly for their rising in 
“ the fifteen,” a resolution had been universally 
taken not to move in Scotland till England was 
fiiirly engaged:* but upon the 16th of April two 
frigates put into, the port of Kintail, in Ross-shirc, 
landed about three hundred Sj)anish soldiers, a 
few gentlemen, and some arms, and then instantly 
left the coast and put out to sea. Among the gen- 
tlemen were the Earls Marshal and Seaforth and 
the Marquess of Tullibardine, who concealed 
themselves in the country to a^vait the arrival of 
the Duke of Ormond in England. But Ormond 
never came : a storm in the Bay of Biscay had 
driven him back to Spain, and had entirely frus- 
trated Alberoni’s expedition. Many of the ships 
were lost ; others were saved by throwing over- 
board the guns, the stands of arms, the horses and 
the stores provided for the campaign; and of five 
ships of the line and twenty transports, and five 
thousand soldiers, ])artly Irish, only the two frigates 
and the three hundred men with the Earl Marshal 
ever reached the British coast. But if they had all 
come they would only have come to destruction : 

* Lockhart, Memoirs. Tlie .Tacoliileii in Spain had keid their 
hrctlircn l>()thiii Eiii'liiud niid Scotland pcrfuwtly well infnimed of 
their intentioiM and prcparatioiw. “ The king’i (the Preteeder'i) 
aflairj for n lon|; time made iittln nr no noise, but, on the hreakin;; 
out of the war with Spain, ])onple liegan to hope that eomethin); in 
hw favour would cant up ; and, whiNt wc were fed with these ho])ea 
in very geni’r.*)! termii with letters from abroad, all of a sudden we 
received the joyful news of the King of Spain's having declared for 
our king. Wliat corresjioiidence King Philip had in KnglnnS { 
cannot iHirticuiariy tell, but sure I am there was not the least inti- 
mation of such a design to any in Scotland, until a very4ittle before 
it was imblic over all Europe. About which time the Earl of Wig 
toun writ n letter to mo from his country-house, desiring me to meet 
him without fail nextday exactly at four in the afternoon, at a cur- 
tain privati' place in Edinburgh; and, 1 having accordingly kept tlio 
tryst, his lorihihip Introdnced me to Mr. Francis Kennedy: this gen- 
tleman was sent express to acquaint the king's friends of the attempt 
that was to lie made by Statin on Britain, aw he was directed to go 
flrst to my Lord Wigtoun, who thought fit to call me to lie present at 
the conference. Mr. Kennedy produced a small piece of piirclinient. 
writ and signed by the Duke of Ormond, desiring entire credit might 
be given to the bearer thereof; ond tlien he told us that the duke 
was actually embarked witli a considerable body of Spanish troops, 
designing to laud them in Knglaud.*'— fxnA/iart Paper.. 
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Ormond’s heart had completely failed him before 
he began the voyage, and he had actually written 
to Alberoni to request the postponement or the re- 
linquishment of the expedition, as he knew its 
design was no longer a secret to France and .Eng- 
land, and as he could not, he said, be so impn^ 
dent as to propose to attack England with five 
thousand men, unless by surprise.* While the 
Earl Marshal and the Marquess of Tullibardine 
lay close at Kintail, Lord Seaforth, in disguise, 
ventured up the country to confer with some of the 
Highland clans ; and some hard-drinking Jacob- 
ite lords saw in their cups Ormond’s fleet, which 
had gone to the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, or 
back to the Spanish ports, riding triumphantly on 
the coast of Scotland : but sleep and daylight dis- 
sipated this vision ; and, as some of the High- 
landers hod begun to muster, and had taken one 
or two insignificant jilaces, the government, which 
at first had thought that the two Spanish frigates 
had carried back in them all the persons and 
things they had brought, became aware that there 
was an enemy in the land, and that some of the 
Jacobite lords had not gone back to Spain/ Upon 
this discovery, some English ships of war were 
brought down to the coast, and General W'ight- 
man, with about a thousand men, moved from In- 
verness in quest of the insurgents, wliom he soon 
found advantageously posted at Glenshiel. They 
were estimated at two thousand men ; but Wight- 
man, relying on tlie discijdinc of his troops, fell 
upon them on the evening of the 10 th (»f June, 
the Pretender’s birthday, and gave them a complete 
defeat. The light-footed Highlanders dispersed 
and ran home to their mountains; the three 
hundred Spaniards, who kept together, were obliged 
to surrender at discretion. The Earl Marshal, 
Seaforth, and Tullibardine were fortunate enough 
to escape witli their clans from the field of buttle, 
and they, with other persons of note, remained 
lurking in the Highlands till ships were provided 
to carry them back to Spain. While the Jacobites 
of Edinburgh w’erc treating the Spanish prisoners, 
who were sent to the castle there, with rare civility 
and liberality, the victorious Wightman made a 
tour through all the difficult passes of I^ord Sea- 
forth’s country, “ to terrify the rebels by buniing 
the houses of the guilty, and preserving those of 
the honest.”t The determined Jacobite that re- 
lates most circumstantially all these events con- 
fesses that the expedition was miserably managed, 
and that few really joined it. “ I do not pre- 
tend,” he says, “ to give an account of ray Lord 
Marshal’s proceedings ; one thing is sure, that he 
and Tullibardine were soon at variance about the 
command ; and it seemed very odd that such mat- 
ters were not adjusted before their embarkation. 
The Highlanders, being formerly heartily bit, re- 
solved not to move till they heard of Ormond’s being 

* Stnart PajH'rs.— Lrltor from Ormond to Alboroni, dated C«»- 
ranna. March SSiid, aa cited by Lord Mahon, Hist, from l»«icc of 
Utrecht, 

f Lockhart, Memoirs and Papers. 


landed, so that few', except Seaforth’s clan, joined 
this little army, which, however, kept together 
till Generd Wightman marched against them.” 
This busy plotter was, notwithstanding, of opinion 
that the Pretender had still a good chance in Scot- 
land if he and his advisers would only make a 
proper use of their opportunities and advantages. 
Saying no^)ing of the undisputed Jacobitism of 
the Highlanders, Lockhart endeavoured to show, 
in a memorial which he sent to the Earl Marshal 
during his short stay in the country, that the Low- 
landers, at least in good part, were equally averse 
to the House of Hanover. “ The king’s friends,” 
said he, “ are far from being diminishcfl on the 
south side of Forth, and arc abundantly willing to 
venture all in his service ; but they have been kept 
so much under these three or four years bypast, 
and. so little expected what has of late occurred, 
that most of them want horses and arms, and it 
will be no easy matter to procure them ; and, as 
they are surrounded with spies and enemies, and 
cannot propose to make such a body as can resist 
the force that will be sent against them if they 
take to the fields, it is not to be desired or expected 
they should rise in arms until there be such a 
number of forces near them as can make a stand, 
and to which they may resort. Though the king 
docs not want some friends in the western shires, 
yet the gross of the people, both gentry and com- 
mons, are cither Presbyterians favourably disj)08ed 
tow’ards the present government, or pretty indifl’er- 
ent as to all governments wbatsoever ; but, as the 
far greatest part of both have a licarty aversion to 
the Union, if once they were thoroughly convinced 
that tlie king’s jjrosperity would terminate in tlu; 
dissolution thereof, there is reason to believe a 
great many of the first would he converted, at 
least so fur as to be neutral, and most of the others 
declare for him.” He proposed in this paper that 
the Eurl Marshal should publish a manifesto, in 
which, after enumerating the many grievances 
which had attended the Union, such as the decay 
of trade, the violation of the liberties and the 'civil 
rights of the Scots, &c., he should declare that it 
was King James’s intention to restore them to 
their ancient and independent state — that it was 
for this object that he and the lords and gentlemen 
with him were again up in arms. And Lockhart 
further recommended that, in this manifesto, full 
assurances should be given as to the early meet- 
ing of a Scottish parliament, and that the several 
electors in the Scottish shires and burghs should 
Ik; earnestly recommended “to have their thoughts 
on persons fit to he appointed their representa- 
tives.” “ At present,” adds Lockhart, “ tlicre is 
none on the south of Forth to whom King James’s 
friends ca^ repair for intelligence, or to have in- 
structions*and directions as to their conduct and 
measures ; and hence it is that there is no corre- 
spondence nor concert amongst them.” To make up 
this deficiency, he proposed that the Earl Marshal 
should appoint a small number of persons to meet 
together and concert the general measures ; and, as 
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the carl could not be supposed to be so well ao • 
r|uaintcd with the present state of polities as he 
(Jjockhart) was, he thought “ it would not be amiss 
to mention to him tlie Earls of Eglintoun and Wig- 
toun, the Jjord Balmerino, the Bishop of 'Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. John Paterson, as persons that 
would be faithfiil to the king and agreeable to his 
friends.” And when all was over, Lockhart pre- 
tended that, if his advice had only been followed, 
and if the king’s friends had (jnly acted with con- 
cert, “ this Spanish affair ” would have had a very 
different result.* 

Cardinal Alberoni, seeing that this card bad 
failed him, was anxious to get the Pretender back 
to Rome as soon as possible, for his stay at Madrid 
was rather costly, and it might als(» tend to embar- 
rass negotiations if the cardinal should be obliged 
to lay down the sAvord and trust to diplomacy. 
Fortunately for him there arrived news that the 
(laptive bride, the Princess Clementina Sobicski, 
had escaped disguised as a servant-maid from 
In8])ruck, and had reached in safety the pope’s 
city of Bologna ; and n|>on this news the Stuart 
took leave of the cardinal and Spanish court, and 
returned to Italy to complete his marriage. 

As France had made a regular declaration of 
war against S]i)ain, it was necessary for the regent 
to exert himself, and, if he did no more, to secure 
his frontier on tlie side of the Pyrenees. He had, 
in effect, raised an army of 30,000 men to serve in 
that quarter ; and, upon the refusal of old Marshal 
Villars, he ha<l given the command of it to the 
Duke of Berwick, the half-brother of the Pre- 
tender, the victor of Almanza, the real hero, on the 
Bourbon side, of the war of the succession in 
'Spain, and then the highly-prized and apparently 
most devoted servant of his majesty King Philip. 
Berwick, who owed liia fortune to his sword, 
and whose fortune was entirely in France, in all 
probability fought like a mercenary Swiss, and 
w'ould have fought against his half-brother him- 
self if necessary: but his admirers and apolo- 
gists give sundry reasons for the anomalous posi- 
tion into which he now threw himself. “The 
Marshal of Berwick was pitched upon to com- 
mand the army from the extraordinary confidence 
placed in him on every account by the regent; 
yet there w'as not a Frenchman more affected 
with this breach, however just and necessary on 
the part of France. Beside the reasons which 
he had in common with every Frenchman, there 
were others peculiar to himselK* he had been twice 
the instrument of preserving Spain ; and the 
favours he had received from Philip V. attached 
him more immediately to that prince. On the 
other hand, he had obligations to the regent, who 
was personally attacked in this war ; but all these 
were inferior considerations with the Marshal of 
Bejwick, and were made subservient to the great 
line of duty. He thought himself bound indis- 
pensably, as governor of Guienne, upon the frontiers 
of Spain, to execute, without remonstrance, the 

* Lockhart TapeTi. 


orders he received for invading that kingdom. A 
refusal to serve W'ould have been a breach of an 
immediate duty, from which he had, at that time, 
no right to e.xcusc himself ; it would have been a 
dangerous example, and might have even admitted 
a construction; of criminality, if it had been fol- 
lowed by others : he obeyed, therefore, because it 
was his duty to obey.”* 

While Berwick w'as lying on the frontier, 
king Philip put himself at the head of a very in- 
different Spanish army — the best’ of his forces 
were in Sicily and Sardinia — and advanced to the 
Pyrenees. Philip was no soldier; he Avas not 
even gifted with the very coniinon attribute of 
personal courage ; but he fondly fancied that there 
AA'ould be no fighting, that She French army under 
Berwick would desert, and join him as their 
rightful regent, anti the only surviving gnmdson 
of Louis XIV : and for this purpose he had come 
to the army Avith his queen, his young son, his 
prime minister the cardinal, and a good stock 
of manifestos and proclamations to the French 
soldiery. But these proclamations, wlicn dis- 
persed in Berwick’s camp, failed of their effect; 
and instead of going over to Philip, the French 
troops began to take his towns and castles almost 
under his eye. No ])art of Spain had displayed 
such activity and energy in seconding the great 
maritime schemes of the cardinal as the indus- 
trious Biscayan jjrovinces. At every port on that 
coast ships had been built, or Avere in process of 
building. All this had been watched Avith a 
jealous eye by the French as well as by the Eng- 
lish, and an important part of Berwick’s in- 
structions Avas that he should destroy these dock- 
yards and arsenals. Colonel William Stanhope, 
Avho had been sent on a mission to Berwick’s 
army, accompanied a detachment of it to Port 
Passages, serving as a volunteer, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing one new ship of 70 guns, 
two of 60 guns, and some other vessels recently 
built, together with a vast «piantity of timber and 
naval stores, burnt to ashes. The French then 
invested Fuenterabia, which surrendered on the 
18th of June. An English squadron was co- 
o|)erating on the coast ; and now it took on board 
about a thousand French soldiers, and sailed for 
Santona, where three fine new ships of the line 
were on the stocks, and Avhere materials were 
collected for the building of seven more. The 
French soldiers and the English sailors landed 
together, and in a few hours everything was de- 
stroyed. The loss of the Spaniards in money 
alone was estimated at millions of dollars; but 
the motal loss anfl depression was still more 
important. Berwick carried the strong town of 
St. Sebastian on the 2nd of August, and com- 
pelled the citadel to surrender on the 17th of 
the same month. Pldlip in the mean while had 
taken the road to Madrid, helpless and hopeless. 

• An abridged continuation of the Memoirs, taken from tlie letters 
of the Duke of Berwick, and principidlv ffom his correspondence 
with the French ministry, appended to Berwick's uiitobiogrnphical 
Memoirs, 
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The whole of Guipuscoa was occupied or overrun ; 
and the states of tlmt province, incensed by inno- 
vations on their ancient laws and usages, and by 
arbitrary attempts made by Albcroni to assimilate 
the Biscayan provinces with the rest of Spain, 
offered to acknowledge the dominion of the French 
upon condition of security to their ancient rights 
and liberties.* In another direction the French 
continued their conquests without interruption; 
they entered Catalonia, took several forts, and 
made an attempt upon Rosas. Nor was the 
British fleet idle in other quarters; in the end 
of September a strong squadron with 4,000 troops 
on board, commanded by Lord Cobham, appeared 
off Corunna, to take vengeance on that port, from 
which Ormond had sailed with his unfortunate 
expedition. Corunna, however, seemed too well 
defended, and Cobham ran along the coast to Vigo, 
where many of Ormond’s stores still remained. 
The British troops landed at three miles from the 
town, and encountered no enemy except a body 
of peasants who fired from the hills without 
coming near enough to hit or to be hit. The 
garrison of Vigo spiked their guns in the town 
and retired into the citadel, where they were 
compelled to surrender by the middle of October. 
Cobham found 43 pieces of ordnance, 8,000 mus- 
kets, 2,000 barrels of powder, and seven sloops, 
which were all seized and carried oft*. The neigh- 
bouring towns and little sea-ports were also sacked 
by the troops, w'ho “abused themselves much 
with wine," and then this “ important and secret 
expedition,” us it had been called, returned to 
England. As so much had been said about it, the 
cardinal seems to have expected that it was really 
destined to occupy wl|^ole provinces or kingdoms ! 
In Sicily, for which everything had been sacri- 
ficed, the course of the war was equally unfavour- 
able to Spain, and the services of the British 
navy much more conspicuous. The Duke of Savoy, 
seeing that the Spaniards on the one hand were 
faking everything from him in Sicily, and that 
the emperor on the other, by virtue of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance was demanding the two or three 
towns he still held there, whilst the island of Sar- 
dinia, allotted to Savoy by the same treaty, 
remained in the hands of the Spaniards, began 
to suspect that, uidess he made his bargain now', 
the imperialists would get and keep possession 
of Sicily, and then, with the rest of the allies, 
leave him to get Sardinia as he could. And he 
proposed, in the cqyirse of the preceding autumn, 
that, while operations were going on in Sicily 
for the emperor, others should be commenced 
in Sardinia for himself. After some delay, a 
convention was signed at Vienna, on the 29th 

• AUwroni, antonR ottiw <hlii|^, had inaiated ujion eitablishing in 
(>very part of Spain a uniform ttuiff, in order to efliice Uie inland 
ruBtom-houHeBeiitablMhedf between the variona old kingdom! which 
coMtltuted t^ monarchy. The plan waa good, hut the people wei« 
not iirepared for it ; and it waa a uuidneaa tlion on the part of the 
cardinali aa it haa lieen since on the aide of the SpnnUIi lilK)rals(both 
in 1880 and at preaent), to alienate by u too andden reform the 
bravoat or moat energetic part of tlic nation at the \ery moment of the 
extremest difflculty. 


of December (1718), between his imperial ma- 
jesty and Savoy, wliereby it was agreed to form 
an army for the reduction ot Sardinia as soon 
as possible; that the emperor should furnish, 
at his own expense, 6500 foot and 600 horse 
for the expedition, in return for which the Duke 
of Savoy’s troops in Sicily were to co-operate 
with the 'Germans and Neapolitans against the 
common enemy, and then, when the Spaniards 
were driven out, entirely to evacuate that island, 
and leave it to the emperor. The means of 
carrying out this convention were debated upon in 
the city of Naples by the emperor’s viceroy, the 
Savoyard minister, and the English admiral, who 
could not agree in opinion, and who found the 
business perplexed with difficulties, as the court 
of Turin again wavered and seemed to distrust 
the emperor. But at last Sir George Byng re- 
moved all scniples, and obtained a written order 
from Turin to Count Maftei, to put the Imperialists 
in possession of the towns he held. In the mean 
while, Ijcde, the Spanish general, moving with a 
part of his forces from Messina, had undertaken 
the siege of. Melazzo, a’ very important and w ell 
fortified place, built upon a narrow tongue of land 
which juts far out into the sea, towards the Lipari 
islands. As the allies, thanks to Byng, had the 
complete mastery at sea, troops both German and 
Neapolitan had been carried across the straits of 
Messina from Reggio and from Scylla, and landed 
on the mole-liead of Melazzo ; and the garrison 
had found itself sufficiently strong to make several 
destructive sorties, being led by General Carafla, 
a brave Neapolitan officer. Caraffa liad been 
recalled to Naples in the month of December, 
when the defence of Melazzo was intrusted to ‘ 
three Austrian generals, who had brought over 
considerable reinforcements from Italy. The siege 
then assumed a ubav and singular character ; for, 
as tlie town was small, and afforded scanty accom- 
modations for so large a force, the Austrians and 
Neapolitans threw up intrenchments considerably 
in advance of it, and there lodged themselves 
between the Spaniards and the town walls ; while 
Ijcde, on the other hand, drew intrenchments 
round his own camp, and attended rather to 
maintaining his position there, than to the car- 
rying of the town. Thus the two armies lay 
within musket shot of each other during the whole 
winter ; both suffering severely from the marshy 
nature of the soil, and the continual damp that 
afflicted that low bad ground, where the trenches 
were alternately filled with water from the sky in 
rainy weather, and with sea water in blowing 
weather. Great numbers perished on both sides 
of disease and hunger, or of had unwholesome 
provisions.* The Germans and Neapolitans had 
•no provisions but what came over from time to 
time in small embarkations from Calabria, and the 

* Lord Mahon my!, "that both miflered alike Itom malarial" but 
luB lordihip a« a traveller ouglit to know, that malaria unlyprcvaila 
in aummer and uutuniu, and that even Uio I’nntinc mamhee and the 
Muremma are wholly free from it, IVt.m the end of September to tlie 
middle of May or the legiuuini; of June. 
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inhabitants of the Lipari islands, who were bold 
mariners, and who had many light armed vessels, 
finding it extremely profitable to own and carry 
the Spanish flag, intercepted a great many of these 
feluccas and speronaras, and carried home their 
cargoes of provisions to the islands and islets that 
lie scattered between the ever-burning Stromboli 
and the Sicilian shore. Byng*s fleet did its best. 
“It was very hard service,” says the English 
narrator of these Sicilian wars, “ and one that was 
unktiown and astonishing to the pilots of that 
country, to employ ships cruising in those dan- 
gerous seas during the rigour of the winter ; for, 
when the westerly or northerly winds blow, there 
is so little sca-room in that narrow station, and 
the currents set in so strong upon the Calabrian 
shore, accompanied with a vast rolling sea, that it is 
extremely difficult for ships to work to windward, 
or indeed to hold their own, and avoid straining 
on a lee shore.”* The admiral had appointed a 
stpiadron under the command of Captain Walton, 
of the Canterbury, — the author of the laconic dis- 
])atch after the battle off Cape Passaro, — to cruise 
upon this station, and to hinder rear-admiral 
Cammock from coming out of the Faro of Mes- 
sina, as also to secure the passage of the provision 
boats for the allies at Melazzo. But it happened 
that Walton was blown from his station by a 
tremendous storm, and kept at a distance from it, 
Avithout being seen or heard of for six and twenty 
days. Cammock, the brave and adroit Irishman, 
seized his opportunity to get out of Messina the 
moment the storm abated; and then, running down 
the Calabrian coast, he appeared before Tropea, 
the port in which provisions had been collected, 
to be sent W'h6i the weather should permit to the 
famishing Austrians and Neapolitans. Cammock 
hoisted English colours, and sent a letter ashore 
to the Governor of Tropea, under the name of 
one of the English captains, acquainting the Nea- 
politan that he was appointed by adnnral Byng 
to convoy the provision vessels to Melazzo. Had 
this stratagem succeeded, the force at Melazzo 
would, in all probability, have been compelled by 
hunger to surrender ; but the governor of Tropea 
happened to be a wary and acute man, and, ob- 
serving that Cammock ’s letter Avas not written on 
English but on Genoa ])aper, he conceived a sus- 
])icion, and refused to send out the embarkations. 
A few days after Walton recovered his station, and 
then Cammock ran back into Messina. In the 
mean while Byng, being informed of the extremities 
the Germans and Neapolitans were reduced to, sent 
four English men-of-war, which had just arrived at 
Naples from Port Mahon, to carry provisions to 
Melazzo, directing the captains, at all hazards, to 
make that port. One of these men-of-war was 
disabled in a storm, but the three others relieved 
the garrison at a very critical moment. Still, 
howfever, the Spaniards continued in their intrench- 
ments, working hard in order so to strengthen 


their *po8ition as not only to keep the Germans and 
Neapolitans penned up in the town, but also to 
hinder the descent of an army expected in the 
spring. When Byng thought of retiring to refit 
at Port Mahoii — the convenience of which place 
was inestimable during this war — the viceroy of 
Naples entreated him to attend at a conference 
held at the palace; Byng consented, and there met 
Caraflfa, Wetzell, and the Maniuis de Fuencalada, 
general of the Neapolitan gallies. I'he viceroy 
informed Bpg and the rest that, the emperor' 
having concluded a truce with the Turks, Prince 
Eugene, who had been gathering fresh laurels on 
the Danube, was about sending from Hungary an 
army of 16,000 horse and foot, which, being added 
to the troops actually in Melazzo, was considered 
a force sufficient for the conquest of the whole 
island of Sicily. These imperialists, it Avas stated, 
would arrive at Naples by the beginning of March, 
and the important point to decide in this confer- 
ence Avas, how and where they should be landed . 
in Sicily. General Carafla objected strongly to 
landing at Syracuse; General Weteell thought that 
Syracuse would be the best of all landing places; 
and .jbe general of the Neapolitan gallies excused 
himself from giving any opinion upon a subject 
that related to the land service, and, referring him- 
self to Avhat Carafla and Wetzell had said before 
him, oracularly concluded that great caution ought 
to be taken, whichever opinion should be followed. 
Byng, in Icav Avords, told them that land forces 
should be trusted to the sea as little as possible, 
especially in that early and uncertain season ; and 
that the troops they expected were not in his 
opinion sufficient to recover the island. “ That it 
Avas a great error to liold the Spaniards in con- 
tempt, whose behaviour hitherto in Sicily had 
given no reason for it : that they were become used 
to arms and hardships, and the Germans AA ould find 
them like other men : that, accoriling to a calcu- 
lation he had made, w hen those troops should be 
joined to the forces in Melazzo, they would not be 
able, after leaving the necessary garrisons in the 
towns which the Duke of Savoy was to deliver up, 
to bring into the field a greater number than what 
the Spanish army was reported to be ; and that 
without a considerable superiority, little success 
Avas to be expected in a country, where the ill-will 
of the people towards them, and iheir inclinations 
to the Spaniards were so very evident, that they 
were hojie for no assistance, but expect every 
distress from them : , . . . that they were not to 
look upon the enemy as a mouldering army ; for, 
notwithstanding all the care of his cruisers, they 
received frequent recruits from Spain and Sardinia, 
and even from Italy in open vessels and boats, 
which was not always in his jpower to prevent : 
•and besides the Marquis de licde had lately 
raised foiur regiments of foot and one of horse in 
the island itself'** Having recommended the bay 
of Patti, a little to the westAvard of Melazzo, as the 
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* An Acconntoftlie Expedition, &c. 
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proper landing place, the English admiral, in the 
month of .February, ran do^ to Fort Mahon,* 
hoping that his suggestions would be attended to, 
and tiiat the emperor would authorise Prince 
Eugene to send a sufficient force to finish the war 
in Sicily at once. But when the Imperialists 
arrived at Naples, in the month of May, they were 
fewer even than the number which Byng W de- 
clared to be insufficient, amounting not to sixteen 
thousand, but only to thirteen thousand ; and these 
were badly provided, particularly in the article of 
money. The chief command was in the hands of 
the Count de Mercy, a native of Lorraine, but 
brought up in the emperor’s service, and a personal 
favourite of Prince Eugene. Byng, who had re- 
turned to the bay of Naples in the beginning of April, 
and who had been waiting impatiently nearly a 
month, took these troops from Hungary on board 
his fleet ; sailed from Bain;, and on the evening of 
the 21 til of May appeared off Melazzo. Officers 
came on board from the town with information tliat 
the coast to the eastward was well guarded by the 
Spaniards, but that to the westward all was open ; 
— and thereupon Byng ran into the bay of Patti, 
and landed the troops with what was then con- 
sidered a wonderful celerity.t A train of artillery 
with powder and ball were supplied by the English 
admiral out of his Spanish prizes; for de Mercy 
had scarcely a cannon or a barrel of gunpowder 
of his mvn. The Spaniards entrenched before 
Mdazzo, though twenty miles off, decamped with 
jirecipitation as soon as they heard of the landing at 
Patti, and marched without halting some thirty-two 
miles to Franca Villa, an inland town in a hilly 
country, whence three roads branch off to Palermo, 
Messina and Syracuse. They left behind them 
their sick, a part of their artillery, most of their 
powder and ball, and 2000 sacks of flour; all 
which were found by de Mercy and the Austrians, 
who advanced from Patti to Melazzo by easy 
marches ; the English fleet coasting along with the 
army, and coming to anchor as it came to a halt 
Count Seckendorf was then detached with 2500 
foot and 150 horse to reduce the troublesome 
Islanders of the Lipari group, who had done so 
much mischief, and who seemed disposed still to 
continue the profitable business of privateering. 
Seckendorfs success was easy and complete, and 
the flag of the emperor was raised on those volcanic 
isles. But it was the 17th of June befinre de Mercy 

* Byni; left Iwhind him Captain Matthewi with a iqnadron to 
observe Camniock, and. if powible, hinder his escaping out of Mes- 
•ina to the fouthward. Matthews had the 0^ fortune to ran the 
Santa Rosalia, of 64 guns, ashore ; the San R‘dro. of 60 guns, was 
cost away in the Gulf of Tarento; nnd Cammock, endeavouring to 
escape to Spain in a small ffigatr, was chased, and escaped with 
extreme difliculty in a boat to Catania, leaving his ftigate- with all 
bis effects and papers to be taken by Captain Matthewi. Among his 
papers was a commission from the Pretender, appointing him 
Admiral of the White. Cammoek, it apMars, had assured the ox- 
Jesuit Patino that he conld pnt most of the English fleet into hie hands ; 
and ** in that senseless confidence,” he had written to Byng to le( 
him know that he had Xing James’s r,onimand to assure him that if 
he wonid bring over his fleet to Messina, or to any port in Spain, he 
would create him Duke of Albemarle, give liim a hundred tliousand 
pounds to support that rank, and rewara proportionately every cap- 
tain and every seaman in the fleet. 

t All the foot, it is said, was landed in less than two hours, and 
most of the cavalry in nmer hours. 


began to look after Lcde, his opponent, and once 
bis friend and school-fellow. He then moved from 
Melazzo with about 21,000 men, imagining, from 
their hasty and panic-looking retreat from tlieir 
enfrenchments, that the Spaniards would not make 
any great stand at Franca Villa. His men suffered 
exceedingly from thirst, tne .burning sun, and the 
armed and hostile jieasantry of Sicily. The 
Spaniards, unencumbered with baggage-waggons 
and baggage-mules, and marching as no other 
troops marched, had gone over the ground in a day; 
but the Austrians laboured “ for three days through 
wild unknown roads, broken u]), and rendered 
almost impassable by the enemy, conducted by 
ignorant guides, and climbing over cragged rocks 
and precipices ; the soldiers all the while opjiresscd 
with the weight of their ammunition, and six days’ 
bread which they carried, besides thtdr arms ; a 
fiery sun burning over their heads, and tliey being 
harassed and assaulted all along from tlic heights 
and eminences by the peasants tif the country, 
mixed with some Spanish foot.” At last, however, 
they reached the ridge of Tre Fontane, and dis- 
covered the Spaniards encamped below in the plain 
of Franca Villa. At this sight a shout of joy ran 
through the whole imperial army; for fighting 
seemed better than marching in such a country, 
and no doubt was entertained of a speedy and 
decisive victory. But though in a dead level, with 
the Austrians lianging over him and ready to charge 
down hill, Lede felt pretty confident in his posi- 
tion ; for his front was protected by the steep rocky 
banks of the river Alcantara ;* his rear was de- 
fended by the little town of Franca Villa and a 
ridge of hills covered with armed peasantry ; and 
his two wings rested upon an irregular hill and en- 
trenchments and stone walls. In advance of him, 
and on the other side of the river Alcantara, hut 
joined by a bridge to the town of Franca Villa, 
was a steep isolated rock, with a convent of Ca])u- 
chins upon it : and here de Lede placed five bat- 
talions of his best troops, under tlie command of the 
gallant Villadarias. Count de Mercy is described 
as being ** short-sighted almost to pur-blindness,” 
full of fire, bold and resolute, but exceedingly rash. 
To add to the misfortune of the Austrians, not one 
deserter, not even a peasant — they were all up in 
arms in favour of the Spaniards — ^went over to ^ve 
them the least information, so that they knew little 
of the strength and advant^e of Lede’s position 
till they got into action and were within musket- 
shot of the Spanish trenches. At first de Mercy 
intended to attack at three diflerent ixiints that 
evening ; but the movements of the Austrians were 
slow, and night fell before they were ready. On 
the following morning, however, as soon as day 
dawned the three attacking columns moved and 
came to blows on three different points. Secken- 

* The Alcantara, like nearly all the eo-called rivers In the island, 
is rather a^fUmaro, or water-coiirso forthe winter torrents, ilian a real 
river. Laiag Iwforo the end of June the water U dry In nearly every 
part of it: but the bed is rug^tud and difficult to pais, and the bare 
steep banks, ninninjj; from su to eight feet in height, arc at this point 
lurd to climb. 
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dorf was rather succcMfiil ; he drove the Spaniards 
behind their entrenchments ; and the dragoons of 
Anspach charged very brilliantly and gain^ some 
advantages. But in the afternoon, when the Aus- 
trians concentrated and advanced towards the rock 
on which the Capuchin convent stood, they were 
received with such vigwr, and they found the 
ground so difficult, tliat they were obliged to gift 
way. Ue Mercy threw forward fresh corps to su^ 
port them ; and attack after attack was made upon 
the convent by the choicest of the emperor’s troops. 
Villadarias repelled diem all. Seeing that another 
night was about closing in, de Mercy put himself 
at the head of two fresh battalions to make another 
charge ; but, after having one horse killed under 
him and two other horses disabled, he was danger- 
ously wounded himself by a musket ball, and carried 
off the held. Darkness put an end to the action, 
and left things undecided : the Spaniards had 
suftered least ; but the Germans retained several 
small i)08t8 which they had carried.* On the 
morrow de Mercy drew up his army as if to renew 
the attack on the fatal Capuchin convent, under 
whose rocks and walls nearly all the mischief had 
been sustained ; but the other generals had be- 
come convinced of the strength of that position, 
and, perceiving that the men were dispirited, they 
with great difficulty prevdlcd U])on him not to 
persist. De Mercy then withdrew in gmid order, 
hoping to re-establish his communication widi the 
English fleet, and to cut off Lede and his army from 
Messina. The fate of the war was in the hands of 
Byng and his sailors ; the Austrians could scarcely 
find a moutliful of bread in the interior of the 
island. But the English admiral did more than 
furjiish provisions and secure communications : he 
prevailed upon Count Duun, the viceroy of Naples, 
to represent or to get it hinted both at Turin and at 
Vienna that all thoughts of an expedition to Sar- 
dinia — the exi)cdition agreed upon in the conven- 
tion between the emperor and the Duke of Savoy 
— ought to be laid aside for die present, and diat 
the troops which could be spared should be sent 
immediately into Sicily. And then, attending to an 
earnest invitation sent to him by the wounded and 
much sufl'ering de Mercy, and “ forgetting for a 
while his own station and element,” the ^miral 
set out on horseback for the Austrian camp — and, 
” passing through roads strewed with dead bodies 
of men and horses that had fallen in skirmishes 
the day before between the sea-side and the 
camp, he alighted at the count’s tent.”t As 

• Tlie Im\)erialistg are said to hare loat P4B in killed, and to hate 
Imd Si4(i0 wounded: thu low of the Spanianlii is set down at alwnt 
1500 men in killwl and wounded. Araoiiff tlie wounded on tlic side 
nf the allies was Admiral llyng's soeond sou, who was serving os a 
volunteer, 

+ After anxious consultations with de Mercy, the admiral went to 
visit his own sou who had been wounded at Franca Villa. "He 
found him languishing in his tent, in a way that gave little hopes of 
Ids recovery ; not so much from the malignity of the wound (thoneli 
Uiut ^ in a dangerous part) as from the unskilfulness of those who 
attended him." We know from other quarters that the following 
remarks proceeded from no spirit of exaggeration— that long after 
die Siuilinn war the medical staffof Austrian armies was dbgrnceful: 
" It may Is: wondered that the em|)cror is so w ell m’rveil in the eonr- 
age of his troops, when so little care is generally taken of their pro* 


usual, he found the Austrian generals laying 
the blame upon one another, and insis^g, each of 
them, that if his particular opinion had been taken 
the battle of {[ranca Villa would have been a deci- 
sive victory. Byng very properly directed their 
attention to the future. De Mercy now proposed 
that the army should march into the fertile coun- 
try about Catania and the declivities of Mount 
Etna, or else go into cantonments round Syracuse 
(where they must have perished of malaria), wait- 
ing in cither case for reinforcements from Ger- 
many. The English admiral agreed with him in 
opinion that the army could not continue where it 
was ; that it was insufficient for any speedy con- 
quest of the island ; and that reinforcements ought 
to arrive before any extensive operations were un- 
dertaken : but he. strongly opposed the march to 
Catania and the cantonment at Syracuse, as things 
“ that would give the world a worse opinion nf the 
late action at Franca Villa than it deserved, and 
make it he concluded that they hail been defeated 
and disabled, which would blemisli the credit of tlicir 
arms, and give too much spirit to the enemy and 
to the Sicilians in their interest.” He ns earnestly 
recommended to de Mercy the siege of Messina, 
which would support the reputation of his army, 
and greatly facilitate the reduction of the rest of 
the island : nay, Byng insisted upon this siege for 
his own sake, saying, that his experience, the Inst 
winter, in keeping two squadrons, one within, the 
other without, the Faro, to block up the Spanish 
ships in Messina, and secure the passage of provi- 
sions to the army at Melazzo, had determined him 
never again to hazard the destruction of the king 
his master’s ships on a service of such evident 
danger in that tempestuous season, without having 
a port to shelter or befriend him ; that the reduc- 
tion of Messina would eiiable him to do far more 
for the common cause than he had hitherto done ; 
and, the necessity of tlie blockade being removed, 
he should at once be able to send a detachment to 
cruise on tlie coast of Spain, which would distress 
the enemy al home, and hinder their sending fur- 
ther succours into Sicily. The Austrians unani- 
mously agreed with the admiral ; and they heard 
with extreme pleasure, that he had already taken 
it upon himself to recommend, indirectly, to the 
emperor and the Duke of Savoy that the army in- 
tended for the reduction of Sardinia should pass 
first into Sicily, which, as matters stood, was tlie 
nearest way to the conquest of both islands. A 

lorvation in acciilpiits of woundi or sicknew. Surgeons ami mwli- 
ciues am frw anil hiul in their armies, ami there is little difleritnce 
lietween tjcing wounded and killed in action, except that of u 
liDKerina or a smUlon deutli. Alter the Iwttle of Frauen Villa Uie 
wounded' men were laid on the ground with their ammunition bread 
set by them, and left exposed to the sun ami fortune, 'flie general 
himself hud only his own valet*dc-c1mnihre to dress his wound ami 
attend him. It was a movinn spectacle to the admiral to meet with 
great numbers of iioar wretenea in his way up to the camp, some 
endeavouring, with the support of their wives or comrades, to crawl 
down to the sea-side, in order to get a passage over from Reggio ; 
others unable to go on ftom pain or faintness, falling down oii the 
earth and left to die there. Tliis is a great blemish on their service, 
and gives handle to tlie maxim which their enemies would fix on 
them, that they account it cheaper to get a man than eure one, niid 
BO give themselves little concern for hu recovery."— .toast «/ tU 
EgpedUm, t/e. 
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' of the Aiutriufl Vu reitioTed 

spare ihem- some fifty ' of 

i;ijQ^\baiui, foy .£.nndertokirig to solicit person- 
, allij^ at i^l^s fOr eyerytlung fiecessary to carry 
on th^ impKn^nt service with honour and success. 
The Whole of Byi%*s‘ conduct in this little known 
but .very hurioiis war leeins to have bdie:n that of 
£R excellent: officer and diplomatist. As soon ai 
this conference was over he xode back to the cdast, 
sailed^ away with two ships only, and, after a 
tediptw and painfal passage, ^ot to Naples, where, 
tO^his great sureirise and concem^lie learned ^at 
■ his old ffi^d dbunt l)a\m wtis removed from the 
government, and succeeded by Count QaUaaj who 
was a good ambassador biit no soldier, and w'holly' 
ignorant of military opcrafihns and thO nWans by 
which they are to be nt^ieJ on. Byiig frankly 
and manfdlly told Gallas that the . , Spaniards in 
Sicily were faTOured and assisted bf 'the natives, 
and held Palerftio/ Messiiia, and ^nearly every' 

. other important city ; that the Austrians, on the 
contrary, were disliked by the natives| 4 nd had an 
en^y in CVery Sitnlian they metj tM they had 
been entangled ^among barren mountains, and were 
actually depending on a precarious assistance from 
the sea;' and, finally, |hat, without a reii^orcemcnt 
equal to another army, the conquest of Sicily was 
irafiracticable. Byng knew that the Imperial 
force collected for Sardinia lay ready in Lomhlrdy 
and Piedmont) but he also knew that his own 
court, as well as the courts of Versailles and Turin, 
•had just been eagerly and unwisely pressing for 
the embarkation of that force for its original des- 
tination : yet, notwithstanding the latter Embar- 
rassing circumstance, ‘^he spoke out his opinion 
plainly to the viceroy, tliat the expedition to Sar- 
dinia ought to he laid aside for the present ; that 
the carrying on both undertakings together would 
end in the failure of both ; and that the shortest 
way of getting both islands Was^ to conquer one 
first.” . Count Gallas had the good sense to see 
that this was the proper course, biit he feared that 
Austria wasi,n(4 at liberty to divert those troops 
from Sardinia without the conseiit-of the Duke of 
Savoy, who was to get and keep Sardinia, and of 
the other courts in the alliance; and he begged 
the admiral^ to make rcpreseilitations to Turin, 
Paris, and London, while he should himself make 
them to the emperor.^, And, in effect, Gallas in- 
stantly dispatched the Count de Ligh^ville to the 
emperor, to utge the good arguments of Byng. 
Naples was -’at this moment the grettt: centre of 
affairs in Europe : all the powers in the Quadruple 
Alliance, as well Jk the minor states concerned for 
or with them, had thek i^inisterjs and a|ent8' there 
to watch over their respective interests, to discover 
intrigues, or to make hew, ones. The English 
admiral hod the good fi>rtunetb remove the jealousy 
of the Savoyards, who su^ected that the emperor, 
in the matter of Sicily, was to be served first, and 
their own sovereign, in the matter of Sardinia, 
served last, or not at all ; and he fully convinced 


the Duke of Savoy’s minister that the expedient of 
sending the troops designed for Sardinia into 
^ly‘ was thit effect of hard necessity, and not a 
jwetence for postponing his master’s interests, 
which the courts of En^and and France had as 
much at heart as the interests of the emperor 
and, in the end, the court of Turin gave its con- 
t^rence to Bytlg’s scheme. While the admiral 
^malned at Naples Captain Haddock, of the 
Graflioh, brought into the bay two large Genoese 
ships, which he had taken off Palermo, with 
six hundred Swiss recruits oU board for the Spa- 
nish army ; Captain Strickland, of the Lennox, had 
driven a third Genoese on shore, and then burnt 
her, but about two hundred recruits and most of 
the sailors had escaped. Byng was now anxious 
to return to Messina — for he knew his assistance 
would be wanted. His leave-taking with Gallas, 
the new viceroy, was remarkable : he was himself 
ill of a fever, and the viceroy was dying of mala- 
ria ;* unablfe to walk, and scarcely able to stand, 
he caused himself to be carried to the bedside of 
Count Gallas, and there, being seated, they held a 
shdrt conference about the best means of carrying 
on the war, and then bade each other farewell. The 
viceroy died two days after ; but the sea voyage 
restored Byng ; and when, after five days (on 
■ the 28th of .Inly) he came to anchor off the Faro 
Point near to Messinsi, though too weak to go out 
of his ship, he was out of all danger. The 
Austrians again wanted gunpowder, and he gave 
it them. They had not been idle : — General Wach- 
tendonck had taken by stratagem the towri of Ta- 
ormina, a strong pass in the way to Messina, 
and then the main body had advanced without 
opposition by tlie passes of I^a Scalctta, suffering 
extremely from the heat, but being assisted by the 
transports, which coasted along in a line with 
them, carry^ing their artillery, heavy baggage, and 
provisions. l)c Mercy, who never saw well, had 
been struck with a temporary blindness ; and he 
had rctifed across the straits to Reggio, to the cool 
and pleasant orange-groves on the Calabrian coast; 
leaving the command of the army to General 
Zumjungen, who, eiglit days before Byng’s arrival, 
had begun the siege of Messina. But dc Mercy’s 
impatience would not permit him to lie idle at 
Reggio, and, ‘notwithstanding the anguish of the 
wound be liad received at Franca Villa — ^the un- 
akilftil surgeolis had not yet been able to get the 
ball out of his body — as soon as he could see a 
little vvith one eye he recrossed the strait, and 
arrived- at Messina nearly at the same time as the 
English admirab That place was defended for 
Spain by the Marquess Spmola, the inheritor of a 
great military name, and himself an officer of high 
reputation ; but he had only three thousand men, 
a force unequal to the extent of the works to be 
defended. The imperialists soon took the castle 
of Gonzaga, which stood on a hill immediately 
behind the town, and cc*-' ^nded the port and 

• The Italinus attributeil tlie vi" • liig Iravullinj: 
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nearly every part of the city ; andthey also elOfected 
a considerable breach in one of the bastions of the 
town. Hereupon Spinola withdrew his troops 
from the town into the compact and exceedingly 
st rong citadel ; and then the senate of Messina sent 
to propose a capitulation for the town. De Mercy 
asked them whether he was to treat with them as 
subjects of his master the emperor,, or as ene- 
mies : the poor Messiiiese thought it best to be 
considered as loyal Austrian subjects ; and on the 
following day — the 8th of August — they opened 
their gates to his army, and relied on the clemency 
of the emperor. This sudden kind of cliange soon, 
became very general ; and the Sicilians, who had 
sworn fealty to his most Catholic majesty, hastened- 
to declare tliat his' imperial majesty was their true 
and lawful sovereign.* As soon as the city was 
taken, Byng landed some English sailors and gre- 
nadiers, who took the tower of the Faro, and 
opened a free passage for his ships. The admiral 
then, came round to anchor almost at the mopth of 
the fine harbour of Messina, where he saw die 
S])anish men-of-war striking their masts and re- 
moving their rigging. It was .quite, clear that 
these Spanish ships' could never get to sea ; but 
they were, nevertheless, well-nigh being die 
cause of mischief to the allies. The case w’as 
curious : — an officer of the Duke of Savoy, whom 
we may henceforth call by his new and lasting 
title of King of Sardinia, claimed for his master 
two of the best ships which had formerly belonged 
to him, and which had been seized by the Spa- 
niards in the port of Palermo : Byng, on the other 
liand, declared that he could not think the king of 
Sardinia had any shadow' of title to them; that 
the ships had been taken by the. Spaniards, had 
been fitted out and armed at their expense, and 
had fought under their colours; that even now 
they could and would most assuredly put out to 
sea, if the English fleet did not hinder them ; and 
that he could not consider them in any other 
light than as the ships of an enemy, that were, or 
at least presently would be, his fair prize. , But 
while these conflicting claims were irreconcilable, 
dc Mercy put in a third claim for his master, 
tlie emperor, pretending that, as those ships would 
he found within the port of a town taken by his 
master’s arms, they must, according to the/law 
of nations, belong to his imperial majesty. To 
. this claim of the Austrian general the English ad,- 
iniral replied, that, if it had not been for his two 
squadrons which he had employed on purpose and 
at a great hazard, there could have been no block- 
ade of Messina, and there would have been, no 
ships at all within the port to dispute about; 
adding that, if, even now, he were to withdraw 
his fleet, the Spaniards would be able to get to sea 
and out of the reach of the emperor’s land forces ; 
ffiough he (Byng) with his ships would, in that 
case» have a go(S chance of falling in with them 
and capturing theni. Both Savoyards and 
Austrians, however, .u jk to their claim ; and the 


Jiih admiral ^reflei^ that, piw^iblyiL ^ 
nish garriran in the citadel of MMsjna^mj|^t oi^i>: 
tulate for the safe return of thd^e shi^ to 
“ which he was determined never 'U^ riij^er^V-rthat 
die right of possession might lead to. very mcon-* 
venient disputes, and that, if it should .'.ttvir but 
“that they did not belong to Englaipl; .toefe 
better they belonged to nohmy iuld, as the ptoper 
undoing of this Gordian knot, he proposi^ to. djO 
Mcrey to set up a gqod battery and destroy ihe 
ships in the harbour as they lay. THe general did . 
not like this plan, and wanted time to wrjte. to , 
Vieima for instructions; but the ajdihM, with . 
some heat, assured him. that no instriictions We 
wanting to destroy everything that belonged , to the 
enemy ; and he insisted so^fimly, that dc Mercy, 
notwith^l^nding the representations and protests 
of the Kng of Sardinia’s agent, consented to the 
erecting of a terrible baftery, which, in , a brief 
space of time, sunk and destroyed the much dis^ 
pute4 ships, :and completed the rnin of the naval 
power of Spain. Five days after the surrender pf 
toe city, the pprtofCasteUfezo and, the old Norman . 
castle of Mlilta-Griftbne v^re redpeed by toe Im- 
perialisms, ai(|ed by the Bntish sailors and. grena- . 
diers. But the strong citadel yas exceedingly 
well provified, .the Gcrmq^s were slow in' their 
operations, and everything 'seemed to promise a ^ 
lopg siege. On the 13to of August the Count de * 
Ligneville afrived in the camp from Vienna, with 
the good news oi’ tlie emperor’s having dispatched 
orders th^t the little army designed for Sardinia . 
should lie (jjnbarked at Vado,ttnd convoyed imme- 
diately to Sicily. The count was also the bearer 
of a grtriiious letter frdin toe emperor to ’the English 
admiral, who was cordially thanked fur liis zeal 
and most valuable services. Byng determined to 
run over to the ocjptinent in order to superintend 
toe embarkation of the troops; “w'ell knowing, 
from his experieuce^of the slowness of the Ger- 
mans in all their .undertakings, how much his 
weight and credit were necessary to give their 
motions that quickness which their afiairs re- 
quired.” Dc Mercy begged bim to take Naples 
in his way, and^ there to represent plainly to the 
emperor’s govcnmicnl the many and great wants 
of toe besieging army.* By the 23rd of August 
Byng was again in the bay of Naples. He found 
that thq, emperor had appointed a ^cardinal to be 
viceroy in lieu of Gallas ; and that ^chrottenbach 
had just arrived in that quality from Rome. The 
cardhial “ was an honest, good-najured man, and 
very willing to forward business, but had no' great 
talent for it.” When the admiral „gave him de 
Mercy’s list of wants, and -exphiino'd how much 
that general needed artillm^* the churchman told 
him that there was no artillery or . ammunition to 
spare at Naples; 4hat he i^uld fend to Mantua 
for some cannon, which' .niiight be transported 
down the Po into toe Adriatic, and so round by 

• In Hiving Byno a list- of the nartieiaar things ho vanted, do 
Mercy told the admiral, "that, ns the siege was a child of liis own 
begetting, he oiicht to nurse it, os well for liis own sake os for tlie 
oommou iuteiest. — ^e^wtat of (A« Jitpedilion, 
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tea to Messina, where, possibly, if no cross acci- 
dents hwpened, they might arrive in /too months* 
time. Byng happened to know that these cannon 
at Mantua were unprovided with carriages j but 
the cardinal thought to make him easy on this 
point, by telling him that he would send some 
parpenters up into the woods of Abruzzo to cut 
down timber for gun-carriages. “ These and the 
like unsoldierlike propoBals gave the admiral a 
sensible regret of the loss of Count Daun, in whose 
room he found himself co-operating with a viceroy 
better qualified for liis breviary than for counsel 
in operations of war, and whose court was crowded 
with monks and priests, and such like disagree- 
ahlc objects^ instead of men of business and ser- 
vice.” His eminence, the cardinal, however, 
called together a number of Neapolitan and Ger- 
man offi^rs, and bade them consult and do their 
best with Byng. These officers did not ilnd much 
difficulty as to the articles of com and recruits ; 
but guns, they said, were guns at Naples, and not 
to be risked in Sicily lightly. The admiral told 
liim that de Mercy had not above twenty cannon 
iu battery ; that he was within two hundred 
paces of the counterscarp of the citadel of Mes- 
sina, and would certainly be forced to stop for 
want of necessary supplies. At last he told them 
that he would lie contented if they could but send 
ten or twelve cannon, with a proportionate quantity 
of powder and ball. The Neajwditan who had 
charge of tlie ordnance said that perhaps eight 
guns might be spared from the ,mule and battery 
in the city ; but, upon inquiry, Byng found that 
these guns were fifty and sixty pounders ; some 
without ball to fit them, others without carriages, 
and all of them unwieldy and unfit for battery ! 
And, upon further examination, the general officers 
assembled confessed, one and all, that the whole 
kingdom of Naples could not furnish the paltry 
supply of cannon and ammunition which dc Mercy 
wanted. “ This,” says the narrator of these events, 
who we believe was one of Byng's sons, “was 
such a declaration of weakness as was not to be 
expected in so fine a kingdom,” As the only 
resource, the British admiral stripjied still further 
his Spanish prizes; sent de Mercy twenty-four 
eighteen pounders, with powder and shot; and 
wrote to Genoa and Leghorn to purchase a thousand 
barrels more powder, engaging his own credit for 
the payment. After extraordinary^exertions he 
got together a number of trauM|ji#8, and with these 
he sailed down to Vado, Genoa, where he 
hoped to find the Sardinian array ready, and ffie 
commander of it disposed to co-operate with de 
Mercy at Messina. But here Byng was doubly 
disappointed : the troops were not re^y— they had 
not even begun to march down to the coast — and 
their generri, Count deBonneval, when he arrived, 
talked like a braggart and a fool, telling him that 
he could not co-operate with de Meroy — ^that his 
army was upon an independent establisnment, and 
was to act under his own separate command — that 
it was for de Mercy to reinfqrce him, and to march 


with him to reduce Palermo and all that part of 
Sicily—4hat he could spare no guns, no gun- 
powder, po carriages — and that, as for men, de 
Mercy had surely already enough to take the citadel 
of Messina. When Byng endeavoured to expose 
tha absurdity of this conduct, and to show that 
there ought to he no separate command or separate 
projects till the citadel of Messina had fallen, and 
that de Mercy ought instantly and at all hazards 
to he well supplied, Bonneval began to rail against 
Count Coloredo, the governor of Milan, to whom 
he imputed all iJie delays, obstructions, and insuf- 
ficiencies. But, on the other hand. Count Colo- 
redo, by [means of his secretary and adjutant- 
general, justified himself; only admitting “that 
liis good intentions were ill seconded by the sloth 
or k^navery of die commissaries.” With infinite 
trouble Byng got two vessels sent away, under con- 
voy of one of his ships, with some artillery and 
ammunition for Messina ; but he saw no signs of 
their victualling the transports, or fitting them up 
for the reception of troops when they should arrive, 
lie complained to Bonneval, who, in his turn, laid 
all the blame upon tlic commissaries ; “ wlio,” he 
said, “ would do what they pleased, in spite of all 
that he could say to them, and, being appointed 
by the Aulic council of war at Vienna, had no 
regard to his authority or orders.” Councils and 
conferences followed, and did nothing : some 
columns had arrived, imd the rest were on their 
way from Milan ; and still no preparations were 
made — there was not bread for the men to eat. 
The English admiral at last told these precious 
generals and commissaries that, if they cmitinued 
thus to hinder tlie embarking of the troops, he 
would sail away for Messina, whercj his j)rc8cnce 
was wanted, and leave the army to follow as it 
could. The llireat had some effect ; and he was 
assured that everything should be ready by the 
23rd of September. Yet on the 23rd, when 
the troops had all arrivc.d, ami while Byng was 
making the best dispositions for embarking them 
in the transports, he learned that most of the biscuit 
and wine was wanting ; that there was no salt, oil, 
brandy, or tobacco ; nor any hay or oats ! He 
sent his first cajrtuin to remonstrate with the chief 
commissary ; but that functionary skulked out of 
the way, and hid himself. But at last Byng’s 
threats were so loud and terrible that both Bonneval 
and the commissariat thought it expedient to attend 
to their duty ; and on the 27th of September about 
six thousand men were shipped off fbr Sicily with 
such provisions as could be got. On the 8th of 
October the admiral with his convoy arrived before 
Messina, which So elevated the spirits of the be- 
sieging army that they instantly attacked a half- 
muon, and carried it, afier losing a hundred men 
in killed and more than eight hundred in wounded. 
Byng landed while this work was doing, or just 
afier it was done, and was received with infinite 
joy by de Mercy and his troops, who considered 
him as the man that always brought them relief 
and success, and every good thing that attended 
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the war. The siege was prosecuted with vigour. 
On tlie IStji the governor of the citadel, who had 
acquitted himself with great honour, beat a parley, 
and surrendered upon articles: on the 19th the 
emperor’s grenadiers marched in and toyk posses- 
sion of a gate of the citadel ; and on the 21 st tlie 
brave Spanish garrison marched out through the 
breach, and were transported by sea, under an 
English convoy, to Augusta. And thus ended die 
siege of Messina, which had lasted three months, 
and which had occasioned the Germans a tremen- 
dous loss in killed and wounded j Bonneval, 
finding his troops incorporated with those of de 
Mercy, pretended sickness, passed over to Reggio, 
and presently made his way back to Vienna, to 
endeavour to obtain a separate command or the 
recall of de Mercy. He never returned to Sicily, 
and it was well that he did not. During the siege, 
and nearly a month before the arrival of Byng and 
die six thousand men, Lcdc and his Spaniards had 
ibrtified themselves in a strong and advantageous 
p(j8t at Castro Giovanni, in the centre of the 
ishmd, suid begun to lay in supplies of provisions : 
they had at one moment threatened to raise the 
siege of die citadel at Messina, and had even ap- 
peared upon the hills in sight of the imperialists* 
camp. 

After the Germans had spent some time in 
levelling the lines, trenches, and batteries before 
Messina, and in jmtting that jilace into a good 
posture of defence, they began to concert what 
they should do next. As usual, a council was called. 
To inaich alter the Spaniards in the wintry season, 
with half-starved horses and half-starved men, 
llirough an adverse country, moimtainous and 
barren, seemed rather desperate : and at the end 
of this march was the Ibrtified canip of Castro 
Giovanni ; a position, at the very least, as formid- 
able as that of Franca Villa, where the Imperialists 
had suffered so severely. There was another line 
of march along the northcni coast to Palermo, and 
to get possession of that capital might decide the 
war : but the roads were longer and equally moun- 
tainous — the country barren by nature nr laid bare 
by man — tlie inhabitants hostile — in many places 
the path or tract (for there Avas nothing that really 
merited the name of a road) Avas so narrow that 
two men could hardly go abreast — there was no 
forage for tlieir horses, no magazines in the way, 
few beasts of burden to carry provisions along 
with tliem, and no money to buy them if they 
could be got — and therefore this project was aban- 
doned also. The next project was to go to Tra- 
pani, where the Duke of Savoy or King of Sardi- 
nia had a garrison of Piedmontese. At Trapani, 
mstead of being cooped up and famished among 
mountains, they would be in an open and a iden- 
liful country ; but to advance thither by land 
seemed impracticable, and there were not trans- 
ports enough to carry the troops by sea ; and the 
Austrians ^ed tliat, if they were sent in separate 
detachments, the Spaniards might destroy them 
one by oire. Syracuse seemed open, and to offer 


advantages ; hut the autumnal rains had swelled 
all the fmmari, and there they would not only he 
at a greater distance from Palermo, but also widelv 
separated from the great caricaiorit or magazines 
where the inhabitants usually lay up their com. 
After several days had passed in debate and uncer- 
tainty, dc Mercy and the Austrian generals went 
one evening on l)oard the English fleet to consult 
with the admiral. They told him, in a despond- 
ing manner, that, as they could neither find sub- 
sistence nor undertake any important action where 
they were, they had come to the resolution to leave 
a strong garrison in Messina, to transport the 
horse across the straits to Calabria, Avhere they 
would find forage, and to send part of the foot by 
sea to Syracuse, where they might maintain them- 
selves during tlie winter, and he ready to take the 
field in the spring. It scarcely required the pene- 
tration and ability of Byng to perceive that this 
scheme was a most mischievous one — a thing that 
would look like retreat and defeat. It was easy 
for him to point out a better j and he not only did 
this, but, what was more, he engaged to facilitate 
its execution. Indeed, without liim, it would have 
been impracticable. He told de Mercy that a divi- 
sion of the army ought to he sent by sea to Tra- 
pani ; and, as that division would he too weak to 
extend itself into the fertile country till other de- 
tachments arrived, and might so he starved, he 
would send his secretary to Tunis, the nearest 
Afri(!an port, to buy up corn and transport it in- 
stantly to Trapani : adding, “that he knew very 
well they had no money, and therefore he would 
employ his own cash and credit to procure this 
supply, depending upon their honour for repay- 
ment, and not doubting to lodge the com at Tra- 
pani lieforc the first detachment of troops arrived 
there.” He showed them that the occupying die 
isthmus on Avhich Trapani is situated Avould turn 
the winter difficulties' of the war upon the Spa- 
niards, by obliging them to make long and difficult 
marches, and to keep the field; that when the 
whole imperial army w as collected at Trapani they 
would he enabled to enlarge their quarters, to take 
possession of the plentiful country and the grana- 
ries of corn, and to overawe Palermo by their vici- 
nity to it, till the season should favour their march 
upon dmt capital. Dc Mercy embraced the Eng- 
lish admiral in a transport of gratitude, and the 
admiral at once sent off his secretary to Tunis to 
buy the corn. On the 23rd of November a por- 
tion of the Imperialists, horse and foot, sailed for 
Trapani, Avhere they arrived in three days, and 
where they found an abundant supply of Byng’s 
Barbary corn ready for them. The transports and 
convoy-ships then returned to Messina for more 
troops, which were safely landed and joined to the 
first division, which tvas then strong enough to en- 
large its quarters and take possession of the neigh- 
bouring towns of Marsala and Mazzara. 

A.». 1119. — On the 19th of January, Count dc 
Mercy and Admiral Bpg departed from Messina 
Avith the last convoy, which consisted of 5400 loot 
3 A 2 
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and 1100 horse* This voyage;, unlike the prer 
ceding ones, was ‘disastrous : .o€ the isle of Alicudi 
they were overtaken by a terrible storm, which 
drove all the transports back to Melazzo and Mes- 
sina. The admiral, with the general on board his 
ship, got with great difficulty into Trapani on the 
29th; but the whole of the convoy did not arrive 
till the end of February, and, as it always hap- 
pened when troops were kept for any length of 
time on board a ship, many of the soldiers died on 
this short but rough passage. Still, however, de 
Mercy mustered, at his first general review near 
Trapani, 14,000 foot end 3000 horse; and he had 
left behind him good garrisons in Melazzo, Mes- 
sina, and one or two other places. He was soon 
emboldened to advance his outposts within sight of 
the gulf of Castel Amare; and his foraging parties 
occasionally looked down from the heights about 
Monreale upon the beautiful bay and city of 
Palermo. * Lede and the Spaniards, meanwhile, 
quitted 'the posts of Mola, Taormina, and Catania ; 
and; leaving a detachment in the fortified camp of 
Castro Giovanni to secure the magazines he had 
formed there, and, marching his troops from Val- 
demone through the island, Lede formed a line 
running from Alcamo to Salemi, and thence to 
Castel Vetrano, where he fixed his head-quarters, 
intending, if possible, to shut up the Imperialists 
in the north-western corner of the island, and pre- 
vent their approach to the capital. At first he was 
strong enough to keep these lines, and to throw out 
detachments to lay waste the country about 
zara, Marsala, and Trapani, and to carry off or 
destroy cattle, corn, and wine ; but in the spring, 
when de Mercy liad collected all his men, and h^ 
been strengthened witli fresh supplies by sea, the 
Spaniards were obliged to give ground, and J^ede 
was reduced to fortify his camp' at Castel Yetrano, 
and there to remain almost inactive. De Mercy 
soon made a movement which seemed to threaten 
Palermo ; and then Lede, moving along the lines 
he had attempted to occupy, fixed liimself at 
Alcamo, at the opposite extremity of those lines, 
and near: to the capital. But the turns the war 
had been taking had greatly discouraged the parti- 
sans of T^pain; the peasantry no longer stood by 
Lede ; Mne rabble of Palermo, always fierce .and 
turbulent, seenied disposed to rise against him; 
and, cut off by the English cruisers from all as- 
sistance from Spain, he renounced the idea of 
maintaining himself, and made overtures to de 
Mercy and Byng for evacuating Sicily upon con- 
dition of a free passage for himself and army back 
to Barcelona or some other Spanish port on the 
Mediterranean. The Austrians, who would thus 
obtain all they wanted by becoming masters of the 
island without any further trouble, were well dis- 
posed to entertain this proposition ; but Byng pro- 
tested against it, declaring that not a man of the 
Spanish army should quit that island imtil a gene- 
ral peace was made ; for, to let Lede go as he pro- 
posed, would be to furnish Spain with the very 
best army she possessed, and which might be em- 


ployed in disturbing England, or in acting against 
France, the close ally of England in this war. 
In making the overture, Lede had desired as a 
prelude that there should be an immediate suspen- 
sion of hostilities in Sicily. And now de Mercy, 
after hearing Byng, proposed to the Spaniards that 
they should surrender fUermo and the sea coast 
all round the island, and retire into the middle of 
the country to Castro Giovanni their former fortified 
camp, or to some other defensible position, in consi- 
deration of which a truce would be granted for six 
weeks, during which both sides might have time 
to consult their respective courts. The English 
admiral added the restriction, that, if the Spaniards 
attempted to withdraw or ship off any of their troops 
in the interval, the truce should be void ; and he 
sent his eldest son, Mr. Byng, to Vienna, to inti- 
mate that, if the imperial court should listen to the 
proposals of the Spanish general, he as the officer 
of England could never suff'er any part of the 
Spanish army to quit Sicily till the King of Spain 
had acceded to the Quadruple Alliance. Lede 
next proposed treating about the surrender of 
Palermo with a part of the adjjicent country in con- 
sideration of a three months’ truce, but this nego- 
tiation was broken off in consequence of advices 
received from Madrid ; and the Imperialists, con- 
tinuing hostilifies, besieged and took die castle and 
town of Sciacca, where they found a large and 
seasonable supply of Sicilian wheat. Palermo 
might have been taken if tliey had been a little 
more active and daring. 

But while tliese events were in progress in Sicily, 
Alberoni, the father of tlie expedition as of the 
war, had been tlirown from his high post in Sjiain. 
That very remarkable churchman was soon con- 
vinced that' he had embarked in schemes which 
far exceeded the power and the means of Spain ; 
but he had the honour of the country at hear^ and 
a spirit that revolted at the idea of sneaking meanly 
out of a conflict which he had provoked. When the 
arms of Spain were somewhat brightened by the 
battle of Franca Villa, he signified that he was 
ready to cona^ to a peace upon fair conditions ; 
and he sent his%(^untryman the Marquess Scotti on 
a mission to Pans and the Hague. Scotti told the 
French regent that Spain wished to appoint the 
States General her mediators, and that she would 
relinquish both Sicily and Sardinia if the French 
would restore the conquests they had made in her 
Biscayan provinces, and if the English would 
restore Gibraltar and port Mahon. The Duke of 
Orleans, in reply, told Scotti that he could do 
nothing without consulting his allies the emperor 
and the King of England; and he refused the 
Italian noble passports to continue his journey to the 
Hague. The Abbe Dubois wrote instantly to 
Stanhope, who was with King George at Hanover. 
Stanhope Md himself gone to M^rid with the 
offer of restoring Gibraltar, biit he was now resolved 
that nothing should be restored and nothing done 
in the way of peace, until Alberoni was removed 
from the ministry, and reduced to a condition in 
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which lie could no longer be dangerous. We 
must make his disgrace an absolute condition of 
the peace,” says Stanhope in his answer to Dubois, 

“ for, as his unbounded ambition has been the sole 
cause of the war which he undertook in defiance 
of the most solemn engagements, and in breach 
of the most solemn promises, if he is compelled to 
accept peace, he will only yield to necessity, with 
the resolution to seize the first opportunity of ven- 
geance. It is not to be imt^ined that he will ever 
iose sight of his vast designs, or lay aside the 
intention of again bringing them forward whenever 
the recovery of his strength, and tlie remissness of 
the allied powers, may flatter him with the hopes 

of better success Ijet us, therefore, exact 

from Philip his dismissal from Spain. . . . When 
Cardinal Alberoni is ««ice driven from Spain, the 
Spaniards will never consent to his again coining 
into administration.” A prince of spirit would 
have risked twenty battles ratlier than submit to 
this dictation ; but Philip, as soon as it was known 
that he might purchase a peace by sacrificing his 
minister, made up his mind to that ])rice. As for 
the grandees of Spain they had long been incensed 
at the rule of the son of an Italian gardener — for 
the cardinal had fought his way upwards from that 
very humble condition — and in their pride and 
spite there were many of them who would gladly 
have seen the minister burnt in an aulo da fe. 
The king’s confessor, the lord chamberlain, the 
courtiers of all degrees and of both sexes (tlie ladies 
were particularly incensed by Uie cardinal’s economy 
in the palace), united in one general and sincere 
eflbrt to work his ruin ; but it was an English lord — 
the strangest of all our many eccentric peers — and 
the Regent of France that struck the decisive blow. 
Lord Peterborough, who had again put on his 
travelling hoots, and wlm was determined to do 
something in great state affairs though he was 
neither employed nor trusted by tlie English 
government, had entered during the preceding 
summer into a private correspondence with the 
Duke of Parma, uncle of the Queen of Spain, and 
this correspondence had led to an invitation to 
the court at Parma. Peterborough, whose object 
it was to induce the duke to use his infiuence with 
his niece, who had always been Alberoni’s warmest 
friend, to make her abandon that minister, declined 
going in person to the duke’s court, but agreed 
to meet a private agent from Parma in the little 
town of Novi, at the foot of the Bocchetta, between 
Genoa and Turin; and in consequence of this 
meeting tlie Duke of Parma actually wrote press- 
ing letters to his niece the Queen of Spain for the 
removal of the cardinal, as beng the great obstacle to 
the peace of Europe and the greatest enemy of Spain. 
Almost at the same moment the French r^ent 
bribed Alberoni’s agent, the Marquess ^cotti, with 
50,000 crowns, and sent him back to Madrid to 
iutngue against his countryman, his friend, and 
employer. If the war in Sicily had been more 
successful, the cardinal might perhaps have been 
spared a little longer; but the capture of the citadel 


of Messina, the occupation of Trapani, the fears 
entertained for Rilermo, and every article of news 
that arrived from that country seemed to prove to 
the Spaniards that they had made enormous efforts 
only to sacrifice and throw away the finest fleet and 
army they had possessed for many a year ; and 
even the highest-minded among them, who had 
clung to the cardinal as a minister likely to re- 
generate Spain and rouse her from her long slum- 
ber, now began to renounce him as a rash and 
unlucky man. On the evening of the 4th of De- 
cember he transacted business as usual with Philip, 
and the king treated him with his usual kindness 
and consideration ; but on the very next morning 
he was by a royal decree dismissed from all his 
employments, and commanded to leave Madrid in 
eight days, and the territory of Spain within 
twenty-one. He endeavoured to obtain an audience 
of the king or the queen, to justify his conduct 
with ministers and public men, but neither the 
kii^ nor the queen would receive Ifim, nnr would 
the public men listen to him witli a decent show 
of patience. The cardinal, therefore, took the 
road hack to his native country, and quitted Spain 
for ever within the time prescribed by the royal 
decree, a poorer man than when he entered it, and 
pursued insidiously, and, as they hoped, to his 
utter destruction, by the court he had served.* 

A. D. 1120. Philip now hoped that he had dissi- 
pated the jealousies and apprehensions of the 
allies, and that he should obtain favourable terms 
of peace ; but he continued to refuse his accession 
to the Quadruple Alliance, and on the 19th of 
January (1120) a declaration was signed at Paris 
not to admit of any conditions contrary to the 
sense of that treaty. This declaration, aided by 
artful representations made by the Marquess Scotti 
and other intriguers in the pay of Dubois and Stan- 
hope, prevailed over the queen of Spain, and she, 
as usual, prevailed upon her husband, wlio, before 
the end of the month, issued a decree announcing 
liis intention to accede to the Quadruple Alliance. 

• Philip euiicavoured to roudi^r thn Popo tlii! instrument of iiis 
vengeance, and traiiamittud numerous aixiisatious against the cnr> 
dinal together with proob and dwmments to support them ; and the 
iulluenee of the Spanish crown was exerted to obtain liis arrest, trial, 
and condemnation in Italy. As soon as Alberoni arrived in the 
territories of the republic of Genoa, he was arrested at the instance of 
the PoiKi’s nuncio, who neciised him as an enemy of the Holy 
Catholic faith, and who exhibited to the Genoese Senate the heads 
of accusation furnished by Spain. These were, " 1. That he em- 
ployed the money whi(di he derived from the entzadoe* and other 
ecciosiafitieal taxes in miiWing war against Catholic princes, That 
he undertook a war against the emperor, at a moment when engaged 
in a contest with the Turks, to the great detriment of Italy and ' 
Europe. 3. Tliut for his own private interests he bad prohibited the 
subjects of Spain from soliciting bulls for the beuetlcea conferred by 
the Pope.” Tiie Senate of Genoa, however, declined going into 
tliese cliarges, and restored Alberoni to liU liberty, commanding 
him at tlie same time to quit their territories. During hU short stay 
in that republic ho wrote various defences of hU condnet, and his 
colchrateil " Apology.” He threw the whole blame of tlie war and 
of the broken promises to the Pope upon the King of Spain and his 
Queen, exposing the intrif^es au4[ ambitious designs of the latter. 
Hislmld truths gave additional oiren||^to the court of Madrid, 
which laboured to deprive him of an iHkm anywhere, and to pro- 
cure his degradation at Home. The ngRlben of the sacred college, 
however, would not deprive him of his cardinal's hat. But Tits 
native sovereign the Duke of Parma reftisod him a pusspntt, and he 
was obliged to seek an asylum among the Swiss baillages on tlie 
Italian side of the Alps, where lie remained more than u year in 
spite of several liasc attempts to seize his person.— Goxc. Memoirs of 
tHe Kings of Oprtia.— We shall soon meet him again busy fur tlie I'rc- 
tender. 
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Philip* however, declared that he was thus uiakicf 
a sacrifice of his rights and possessions; and it 
was agreed beforehand that some of these his 
claims should be discussed at a congress to be 
held as soon as convenient at Cambray. He 
solemnly renewed his renunciation of the French 
crown, and promised to evacuate both Sardinia 
and Sicily within two months. 

A courier dispatched from Paris by Jjord Stair 
informed Sir George Byng of most of these cir- 
cumstances; and de Mercy received a dispatch 
from the emperor’s minister, acquainting him that 
Spain had acceded to the Quadruple Alliance. 
The English admiral and the Austrian general 
sent a trumpet to Lede, who still remained in a 
hostile attitude at Alcamo. Lede returned for 
answer that he must look upon the peace as a 
thing concluded, and that he was therefore ready 
to treat for a cessation of hostilities by sea and 
land, until they should receive further orders 
from their respective courts. De Mercy and Byng 
then told him tl»ey were ready to consent to a 
suspension ofiorms upon his delivering up to them 
the city and castles of Palermo, at which place 
transports could be best provided, and other ne- 
cessary measures concerted fur carrying him and 
his army back to Spain. But Lede urged that, as 
the plenipotentiaries of their masters assembled at 
the Hague were still in treaty for settling the terms 
of evacuation, lie could not agree to a truce on any 
other condition than that each party should remain 
op the ground they now occupied without either of 
them giving up anything until further orders from 
their courts. It was hardly to be expected that 
Byng and de Mercy should consent to this 
arrangement ; for tlie memoP-war and transports 
lay very inconveniently at Trapani, an unsafe road- 
stead, where they had suffered considerable damage. 
Palermo, on the other hand, would be a secure 
retreat for Uie fleet, and the occupation would be 
a pledge of the sincerity of the intention of the 
Spaniards to evacuate the island — an intention still 
doubted by some of the allies. There were also 
other reasons for objecting to Lcdc’s inoposition ; 
for the Imperialists would be confined in a corner 
of the island, while the Spaniards would be in 
possession of the principal caficatori and coni 
depdts, and at liberty to plunder and rifie a country 
they were bound soon to leave — nor could it be 
comprehended, how they, who six weeks before, 
had offered to leave the whole island, upon condi- 
tion of being sent back to Spain, should now scruple 
to surrender Palermo ; and therefore, as all this 
had the appearance of chicanery, de Mercy and 
Byng resolved to go on with the operations of the 
war. Tlie general and admiral, however, wrote a 
joint letter to Lede, jiroposing an interview at a 
spot half way betwci^he two armies, The King 
of Spain’s general cCftisentcd to this conference, 
and they met on the 2nd of April at the place 
appointed. Lfedc confessed that he knew the king 
his master had signed the Quadruple Alliance, and 
lie added that he did not doubt of bis sincere in- 


tention of evacuating Sicily; but he declared at 
the same time that' he had received no ppsitive 
orders from Spain. Being asked wliat proposals 
he meant to make for a general cessation of hos- 
tilities, he replied; as he had done before, that each 
army might hold what was already in its possession 
until furtlier orders. De Mercy asked him whether 
in case they should consent to his keeping posses- 
sion of Palermo, he would deliver up Augusta and 
the other posts the Spaniards held on that side of 
the island, which were now of no possible use to 
him, though it would he an obvious convenience 
to him to withdraw the garrisons he had in those 
parts to join his army, in order to the intended 
re-embarkation. Lede averred that he could not 
give up nor quit the possession of any part he had 
of the island until he received further orders from 
Madrid ; and he read part of the instructions he 
had received from King Philip. De Mercy on the 
other side read part of the orders which he had 
received from the emperor, to agree to a truce in 
order to the evacuation, and to concert with the 
Marquess Lede the necessary conditions for facili- 
tating the same ; but, if the Marquess Lede should 
not own his having orders, or endeavour to evade 
them, and gain time, by pretending to send to 
Madrid for further instructions, and not name a 
reasonable time for hcgimiing to embark his 
troops, then, and in that case, he was to make use 
of his arms to oblige him to execute the treaty 
which tlic Spanish minister had signed at the 
Hagiie., De Mercy and Byng offered transports, 
provisions, and a convoy; hut Lede maintained 
his point, declaring again that without fresh orders 
from Madrid he could give up nothing ; and so 
tlie conference broke off’. During the debate one 
of the English ships cruising off Palermo took a 
felucca with packets of Icttcis from Spain to Jjcdc ; 
and Byng, seeing the King of Spain’s seal upon the 
letters, generously sent them unopened to the 
Spanish general, and liberated tlic felucca and 
crew. Immediately after the conference B}7ig 
returned to his fleet at Trapani, and de Mercy 
marched towards Alcamo with the resolution of 
attacking the Spaniards. The Imj)erialists reached 
Alcamo on the 8tli of April; but Lede had 
retreated the night before, leaving some of his sick 
lieliind him, and scarcely resting till he got between 
the heights of Monreale and behind Palermo. De 
Mercy instantly determined to invest Palermo, and 
he sent Colonel Baron Neyjierg to confer with 
Admiral Byng, touching the necessary assistance 
to he rendered by the English fleet. Byng readily 
agreed to coast along the shore, to furnish provi- 
sions, ammunition, and other necessaries, and to 
co-operate with the land army as though his fleet 
were its left wing. On the 18th of April both 
fleet and upny were in motion, and de Mercy got 
as far os Sala di Partenico, near the foot of flic 
Monreale heights, wlicrc he found tliat Ledeliad 
fortified the passes that led through the hills or 
round by the sea-shore into the narrow hut beauti- 
ful plain of Palermo. He then divided the Im- 
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pfrialists into two bodies, sending one round to the 
sea-side with orders to force the pass of Sferra 
Cavallo, and enter that way into the plain of 
Palermo, whilst he himself with the rest of the 
army ascended, the difficiilt mountains about 
Carina, in order to get down that way into the 
same plain judging, that, if Lcde moved from Mon- 
Rcale to defend the pass of Sferra Cavallo, he 
might get between him and Palermo, or at least 
have the ndvantage of falling upon his rear. With 
infinite toil and difficulty de Mercy gained the 
crest of the mountain at Carina, whence he saw 
the beautiful plain and city lying as it were at his 
feet; but he also discovered the whole Spanish 
army, which had wheeled round from Monreale, 
and was now encamped on the edge of the plain, 
occupying all the passes and erecting breast- 
works and batteries to stop his progress. De 
Mercy immediately recalled the principal part 
of the division he had sent to the sea-shore, 
leaving only a detachment to convey the artillery 
and baggage through Sferra Cavallo, which pass 
the S])aniar(ls had found it necessary to abandon. 
On tlie 2l8t the Imperialists begun to descend 
from Carina by rugged paths and dry water- 
courses, a most diflieult an(l fatiguing march ; but 
they got down before night and drove in all the 
Spanish ontjjosts. In the mean while Byng had 
come to anchor off Mondello at the head of the 
hay of Palermo, and had taken possession of the 
tower and landing-place there. He had also 
landed some of his men, who established a com- 
munication between the shipping and de Mercy’s 
camp. Lede now withdrew under the walls of 
Palermo, i anging his troops across the plain wdth 
their left to Monte Caputo, and their right on the 
sea near the mole-head : the Spaniards were thus 
in a manner covered with the cannon of the 
city, and they had strong intrenehments in their 
front, lined with forty pieces of artillery. They were 
well provided with all things, and seemed deter- 
mined to stand the chance of a battle. De Mercy 
encamj)ed on tlic same plain in their front and 
within a mile and a half distance, with his right 
leaning on the mountain from which he had de- 
scended, and his left extending to Monte Pelle- 
grino, near, the sea-side. Lcde, who left nothing 
untried, and who seems up to the last moment to 
have been most reluctant to leave that fair island, 
sent off one of* his aides-de-camp with a letter to 
Admiral Byng, enclosing a Spanish ^zette, which 
published a treaty of suspension of arms at sea^ 
concluded at the Hague between the ministers of 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, and which had 
commenced on the 10th instant ; and, as it was 
now the 22nd, Lede insisted that the Finglish fleet 
ought to cease hostilities on the instant. But 
Byng replied that he could give no regard or credit 
tf) a pretended convention published in *a foreign 
newspaper; that the time for hegiminq \ht eva- 
cuation of Sicily was elapsed, and that he could 
not separate himself from the emperor’s army 
until the Spaniards were more compliant. De 


Mercy then determined to bring on a general en- 
gagement in front of Palermo as soon as possible; 
and having received all his artilleiy and baggage 
by the way of Sferra Cavallo, he detached Baron 
Neyperg to dislodge the Spaniards from some 
posts they had fortified near the mole-head on the 
sea-side, while another of his best officers made 
an attempt upon Monte Pellegrino. Byng co-ope- 
rated most vigorously by detaching three ships to 
cannonade the posts on the sea-side, where the 
Spaniards were soon driven from their guns, 
Several sanguinary attacks were subsequently made 
along the Spanish lines ; and on the 2nd of May, 
while the .Spanish guards were taking their 
smlo^ the Germans surprised a redoubt, entered 
it without firing a shot, and pushed the Spaniards 
out at the point of the bayonet. This redoubt, 
though so badly guarded, commanded the whole 
of the Sjjanish line, and Jjcde resolved to retake it 
at any cost. On the other hand, de Mercy wag 
quite as resolute to keep the point ; and both armies 
were in motion, and on the very point of engaging 
in a great and decisive battle, when a little felucca 
shot into the bay and landed a courier from Spain 
with positive orders to Lede to agree about the eva- 
cuation and the transportation of the army into 
Spain. The marquess instantly drew off his army 
aad sent flags of truce to the Austrians and to the 
English admiral. The next morning Byng re- 
paired to" the Imperialists’ camp, where conven- 
tions were drawn up and signed for the immediate 
departure of the Spaniards. The Germans w'cre 
put in possession of Palermo, and the Spanish 
army marched to Termini, wdience the first em- 
barkation, consisting of 12,000 foot and GOO horse, 
sailed on the 20th of June for Barcelona: the 
remainder followed at short intervals. 

Nothing now remained to he done in the Medi- 
terranean, but to put the Duke of Savoy in pos- 
session of Sardinia. In this «)pcrntion the English 
admiral played a principal i)art, conducting the 
Savoyard tro()])B to Cagliari, and assisting at the 
conferences there with the ministers and generals 
of the several powers concenied ; and, at the in- 
stance of the court of Turin, the English did not 
depart till they had seen the whole treaty of sur- 
render fully executed, the Spanish troops returned 
into Spain, and his majesty of Sardinia quietly 
possessed of this his new kingdom. The merits 
of Byng arc scarcely exaggerated by the friendly 
historian of this exceedingly interesting war. 
" Hius,” says that writer, “ ended the Kvar of 
Sicily, wherein the fleet of Great Britain bore so 
illustrious a part, that the fate of the island was 
wholly governed by its operations, both compe- 
titors agreeing that the one could not have con- 
quered, nor the other have been subdued without 
it. Never was any service conducted in all its 
parts wi,th greater zeal, activity, and judgment, nor 
was ever the British flag in so high reputation and 
respect in those distant parts of Europe.”* 

• Awount of the expedition of the Britiali Fleet t> Sicily, ftc. 
Collected from the Admiral's MSS. 
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The Quadruple Alliance and the friendly unite 
of France and England gave a twelve years’ peace*, 
to Europe. A storm, provohed in the north partly 
through the predilections of King George for conti- 
nental possessions, had necessitated the presence of 
an English fleet in the Baltic, and at one moment 
had ^reatened a flerce war between England and 
Russia. The new Queen of Sweden had gladly 
concluded a peace by yielding Bremen andVerden 
to the King of England, or rather to the Elector 
of Hanover, and Stetten and some other places to 
the King of Prussia. But the Czar Peter and the 
King of Denmark were not to be satisfied with 
slight sacrifices ; and they sought the total ruin 
and dismemberment of the Swedish monarchy. 
The English king and die French regent united 
their pacific efforts, and oftcred themselves as me- 
diators; but Peter received their overtures with 
rudeness ; and as he was strongest on the Baltic 
he scoured those seas and committed frightful 
ravages on the Swedish coast. As an English 
ambassador — Lord Carteret— could make no im- 
pression on Peter, it was resolved to try what an 
English admiral could do ; and Sir John Norris 
was dispatched to the Baltic with eleven sail of tiSe 
line' to protect the Queen of Sweden, who had 
thrdwn herself upon the protection and generosity 
of Tlhgland. The czar, nevertheless, knowing tlfat 
Norria was limited by his instructions, continued 
his ravages, burning above a thousand villages and 
thyB town of Nykoping. But at length I^ord Stan- 
hope, who was at Hanover with the king, gave 
Norris to understand that he must not care about 
declarations of war, but treat the Russian fleet in. 
the Baltic just as Byng had treated the Spanish 
fleet in the Mediterranean. Norris consequently 
joined the Swedish men-of-war at Carlscroon, and 
preceded in search of the Russians. If his Da- 
nish' mi^esty had been bold enough to join his 
ships, with those of the Czar, a combat might have 
been a very serious affair to England and of 
doubtful issue; but he had neither faith nor 
aflection for his ally, and he not only with- 
drew his fleet, but entered into negotiations with 
England and Sweden. Peter had then the good 
sense to recal his fleet with all IJ^ihle haste ; by 
which he probably saved lUs mmi navy from 
entire destruction. The King of Denmark ac- 
cepted a sum of money as an equivalent for the 
conquests he had made or w^ making ; and, with 
the exception of the Czar Peter, all her enemies 
made peace with the Queen of Sweden, in terror 
of the arms of England and France, who, in the 
words of the treaty, had bound themselves and 
their allies to contribute “ ad coercendvm Czamm 
Russia.** The salvation of Sweden was certainly 
more owing to England than to any other power, 
or than to all the other powers put together ; yet 
George did not enter upon it from any very high, 
or generous, or English motive, but merely for the 
obtainment of Verden and Bremen, which were 
absolutely ceded to him by the court of Stock- 
holm. At the same time he was more than sua- 


pected of a not very hononraUe design of seizing 
and uniting to Hanover the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, tlie sovereign prince of which country had 
been suspended from his government by a sen- 
tence of the Aulic council for tyranny and mal- 
administradon. George had b^n invested with 
what was called a protectoral commission, by 
virtue of which he administered the affairs of the 
duchy. According to Lord Chesterfield this com- 
mission had been obtained from the emperor in 
exchange for the instructions sent to Sir George 
Byng in the Mediterranean! The suspended 
Duke of Mecklenburg could not deny that his go- 
vernment had been turbulent and mischievous to 
his people ; but he solemnly declared that the 
troubles in his dominion had been continually 
fomented by the court of Hanover. All the re- 
cent transactions in the north Were severely cri- 
ticised in England, because the negotiations had 
been principally entrusted to Hanoverian minis- 
ters and favourites, and because they bound George 
to a complicated system of alliances and gua- 
r^tees. 

’ The king had returned to London in the 
autumn of the preceding year (1719), and had 
opened the parliament on the 23rd of November. 
It had pleased God, he said in his speech, to 
strengthen the arms of Great Britain, and to 
prosper the several negotiations : one Protestant 
kingdom — Sweden — ^liad been already relieved by 
our seasonable interposition, and a foundation laid 
for such a •union among the great Protestant 
princes as wopld tend to the security of our holy 
religion: and he affirmed that the hand of God 
had been visibly iniih theni in all their under- 
takings, Two days after the commencement of 
the session the bill firr limiting the peerage was 
again introduced; the king having strongly re- 
commended the passing of it in his speech, and 
having urged parfiament particularly to secure 
that part of the constitution which was most liable 
to abuse. Lord Cowpfr, more decided than ever 
in his opposition, said, “ that, besides die rea- 
sons which induced him last session to oppose the 
bill, another now existed equal in weight to all the 
restj and that was the earnestness with which it 
was recommended. Precipitation was always 
dangerous and in many cases suspicious ; and he 
could not help being of opinion that, if there were 
no secret meaning in this bill, it would not be 
pressed upon the House in Ais extraordinary 
manner.” Sunderland inveighed against this in- 
sinuation, protested the singleness and integrity of 
his own motives, and declared that the bill was 
favourable to the honour and dignity of the peer- 
age, and so ought to pass that House. As no one 
rejoined — as Cowper W'as left alone — ^the bill was 
passed on the 30th of November, and sent down 
to the Commons on the 1st of December (1719)' 
During the recess Walpole had called a meeting 
of the leaders of the Whigs in opposition at De- 
vonshire House, and had endeavoured to organise 
a resistance to the bill in both Houses. But lie 
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had found that several of the Whig peers, though 
in opposition, secretly favoured a measure which 
would increase their importance i whilst others, 
commoners as well as peers, had declared that it 
would be inconsistent in them, os Whigs, to oh- 
ject to a bill which tended to prevent the repeti- 
tion of an abuse of prerogative (the sudden making 
of peers for a given purpose) a^inst which they 
had so often arrayed themselves in the Tory times : 
and, at this Devonshire House meeting, many of 
those who disliked the bill as much as Walpole 
did had declared that they would only expose 
themselves to defeat and to a lamentable exhi- 
bition of weakness as a party, if they attempted to 
throw it out of the House. But Walpole, who 
was never easily moved from his purpose, and who 
well knew how odious the bill was to many rich 
country gentlemen and ladies, persisted in recom- 
mending a trial of strength upon it, assuring the 
meeting that he would put it in such a light as to 
excite the indignation of every independent com- 
moner. He told them that he had already over- 
heard a country gentleman, a member of tlfe 
Lower House, who possessed an estate of not more 
than 800/. a-ycar, declare, with great warmth, 
that, although he had no chance of being made a 
peer himself, yet he would never consent to the 
injustice of giving a perpetual exclusion to his 
family from the honours of the peerage. This 
sentiment Walpole insisted would have a strong 
eflect upon the whole body of country gentlemen ; 
lie declared that if his party deserted him on this 
question he would stand forth single-handed against 
it ; and, in the end, though the Whig lords gave 
him little to hope, he prevailed upon his party in 
the Commons to agree that an opposition should 
be made in that House.* Accordingly, when this 
memorable bill came to be read a second time in 
the Commons, on the 8th of December, Sir John 
Packington, Sir Richard Steele, Methuen, Smith, 
and others joined Walpole in denouncing it as 
invidious, treacherous, and dangerous. Walpole 
hardly ever indulged in metaphorical display, his 
speeches being as plain and unornamcntal as a 
empte rendu ; but on this occasion his speech 
was highly’figurative and enriched with classical 
allusion. Taking one broad side of the peerage 
question, he said, in the opening of his speech — 
“ Among the Romans, the temple of Fame wa# 
placed behind die temple of Virtue, to denote that 
there was no coming to the temple of Fame but 
through that of Virtue. But if tliis bill is passed 
into a law, one of the most powerful incentives to 
virtue would be taken away, since there would be 
no arriving at honour, but through the winding- 
sheet of an old decrepit lord, or the grave of an 
extinct noble family.” After more rhetoric and 
some Latin quotations, Walpole continued, more 
in his own natural style : — “ Had this bill ori- 
ginated with some noble peer of distinguished 
ancestrji, it would have excited less surprise; a 
desire to exclude others from a participation of 

. • Coxe.»Speakct Oui'.aw. 


honours is no novelty in persons of that class: 
— Quod ex aliorum meriiis sibi arrogant^ id mihi 
ex meis ascribi ndunt. But it is matter of just 
surprise, that a bill of this nature should either 
have been projected, or at least promoted, by a 
gentleman who was, not long ago, seated amongst 
us,* and who, having got into the House of Peers, 
is now desirous to shut the door after him. When 
great alterations in the constitution arc to be made, 
the experiment should be tried for a'short time, 
before the proposed change is finally carried into 
execution, lest it should produce evil instead of 
good ; but, in this case, when the bill is once 
sanctioned by parliament, there can be no future 
hopes of redress, because tlic Upper House will 
always oppose the repeal of an act which has so 
considerably increased- their jiower. The great 
unanimity with which this bill has passed the 
Lords ought to inspire some , jealousy in the 
Commons ; for it must be obvious that whatever 
the Lords gain must be acquired at the loss of 
the Commons, and the diminution of the regal 
prerogative ; and that, in all disputes between the 
Lords and Commons, when the House of Lords is 
immutable, the Commons must, sooner or later,^ 
be obliged to recede. The view of the ministry in 
forcing the bill is plainly nothing but to secure 
their power in the House of Lords. The prin- 
cipal argument on which tlie necessity of it is 
founded is dra^m from the mischief occasioned liy 
the creation of twelve peers during this reign of 
Queen Anne, for the purpose of carrying an in- 
famous peace through the House of Lords : that 
was only a temporary measure, whereas the mis- 
chief to be occasioned by this bill will be perpe- 
tual. It creates thirty-one peers by authority of 
parliament: so extraordinary a stej) cannot be 
supposed to be taken without some sinister design 
in future. Theministry want no additional strength 
in the House of Lords for conducting the common 
affairs of govenimcnt, as is suIBcicntly proved by 
the unanimity with whicli they have carried through 
this bill. If, therefore, they think it necessary to 
acquire additional strength, it must be done with 
views and intentions more extravagant and hostile 
to the constitution than any which have yet been 
attempted. The bill itself is of a most insidious 
and artful nature.” He alluded to tlie known 
enmity which existed between the king and the 
heir to the tlironc in a delicate but in a very 
striking manner ; and then he spoke with equd 
art of the personal character of George, and of the 
seeming surrender of one of the most important of 
his prerogatives — the faculty of making peers. 
“ We arc told,” said he, “ that his majesty has 
voluntarily consented to this limitation of his pre- 
rogative. It may be true ; but may not the king 
have been deceived? which, if it is ever to be 

supposed, must be admitted in tliis case 

The character of the king furnishes us also with a 
strong proof that he has been deceived; for, 
dthough it is a fact that in Hanover, where he 

* Meaning Stanhope. 
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posBefises absolute power, he never tyrannised over 
his subjects, or despotically exercised his authority, 
yet can one instance be produced of Jhis ever 
giving up a prerogative?” He exposed all the 
Scotch clauses of the bill, declaring that nothing 
could be more unfair than that particular clause 
which assigned to twenty-five Scottish peers here- 
ditary seats in lieu of the sixteen elective ones — 
that the bill was a violation of the act of union, 
and would endanger the entire dissolution of it by 
the high ofience it would give to the great body of 
the Scottish peerage, in thus excluding them and 
their posterity from all future possibility of taking 
their seats as British peers. The Scottish peerage 
had merited a terrible rebuke by their general poli- 
tical baseness and subservience to all ministries — 
and they got it. “ The sixteen elective Scotch 
peers already admit themselves to be a dead court 
'loeight, yet the same sixteen arc now to be made 
hereditary, and nine added to their number. 
These twenty-five, under the influence of corrupt 
ministers, might find their account in betraying 
their trust.” After declaring that the bill would 
make the Lords masters of the king, and shut up 
Jhc door of honour to the. rest of the nation, Wal- 
pole said — “ How can their Lordships expect the 
Commons to give their concurrence ? . . . . How 
would they themselves receive a bill which should 
prevent a baron from being made a viscount, a 
viscount an earl, an earl a marquess, and a mar- 
quess a duke ? Would they consent to limit the 
number of any rank of peerage? Certainly none ; 
unless, perhaps, the dukes. If the iireteiice for 
this measure is, that it will tend to secure the 
freedom of parliament, I say that there are many 
other steps more important and less equivocal, 
such as the discontinuance of bribes and pensions. 
That this bill will secure the liberty of ])arliament 
I totally deny : it will secure a great preponder- 
ance to the peers ; it will form them into a com- 
pact impenetrable phalanx, by giving them the 
power to exclude, in all cases of extinction and 
creation, all such persons from their body us may 
be obnoxious to them.” Steele also delivered a 
remarkable speech against the biy, wliich, indis- 
putably, would have brought more dangers to the 
constitution than it could have removed from it, 
and which w'ould, indeed, have prodigiously en- 
hanced the ambition or “ the perverse haughtiness 
of the aristocracy.” Lord Sunderland, to smooth 
the way for the bill, had caused it to be hinted or 
promised that, if the Lower House would but pass 
it, the Lords would consent to part with their pri- 
vilege of scandalum magnatum^ and permit the 
Commons to administer an oath; and that the 
king should give up the prerogative of pardoning 
after an impeachment; but the offer, of these 
“ mere trifles, in comparison with the innovations 
projected,” * was wholly ineffectual ; nor did the 
i^eeches of Craggs, Lechmere, Aislabie, Hamp- 
den, and the other ministerial "l^igs make much 
impression on the House after the triumphant de- 

* Mr.Hallam. 


clamation of Walpole, who, in the words of Speaker 
Onslow, “ bore down everything before him.” 
The bill was rejected by a majority of 269 against 
117. In spite of this signal defeat ministers con- 
tinued to hold office. This was no novelty, nor 
was it considered a dishonour; but what^must 
have appeared dishonourable even in those days 
was die indisputable fact that Walpole, seeing he 
could not displace them, began to compromise — 
promised to support at least parts of this very 
peerage hill, and in less than six months ac- 
cepted a subordinate office under them. 

It was during this session of parliament that 
the memorable South Sea Company Bill received 
the royal assent. Nine years before the date at 
which we are arrived, Harley, in the straits and 
difficulties in which he found himself by the de- 
cline of public credit consequent on the sudden 
dismission of tlie Whigs, formed a project which 
was called his master-piece. He found that the 
floating debt of the nation amounted to about ten 
millions, and to settle a fund for paying the interest 
of 6 ])er cent., he rendered })ermancnt all the 
duties upon wines, vinegar, tobacco, India goods, 
wrought silks, whale-fins, and some other com- 
modities; and, to allure the creditors with the 
hoj)Cs of inestimable advantages from a monopoly 
of the trade to the South Sea, he proposed that the 
jffoprietors of this funded debt, or those to whom 
the money was owing by the nation, should form 
themselves into a company to. be called “The 
South Sea Company.” The project took wonder- 
fully with the holders of tlie debentures and capi- 
talists, and under the auspices of the ministry they 
were incorporated by act of parliament us the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of Great 
Britain trading to the South Seas and other parts 
of America, But the Bourbon Philij), who was 
allowed by the peace of Utrecht to retain Spain 
and the Indies, was far too jealous to admit the 
British to a free trade in the South Seas or to any 
part of his dominions; and all that Uie Company 
obtained was the nationally dishonouring assiento 
or contract by which they had the privilege of 
supplying Spanish America with negroes torn from 
Africa, for thirty years to come, with permission 
to send one ship annually with a cargo of goods 
for sale— which privileges had been secured to 
England at the. peace of Utrecht, and were now 
made over to the new company by the government. 
But circumstances occurred which prevented tlie 
South Sea Company from reaping tmy advantages 
even from this foul monopoly in human flesh and 
this limited adventure in goods. Their first annual 
ship did not sail till 1717, and the very next year 
the trade was suppressed in consequence of Bpg’s 
operations in the Mediterranean and the open war 
with Spain, which led to the total suppression of 
the factories of the company and the seizure and 
detention of their servants. We were now, indteed, 
at peace with Spain, but the commercial jealousies 
of that country remained unaltered and unalter- 
able ; and, unless by way of conquest and perma- 
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nent occupation, there was scarcely a hope of 
securing any considerable share of the advantages 
of a trade in the South Seas and with her colonies ; 
or, rather, there was no hope of being able to make 
■ a trade — for, under the miserable system which 
hod been pursued, all commerce had remained 
stinted, or had died away of an atrophy, the motlier- 
country herself deriving the least possible advan- 
tages from the rich regions she possessed, and re- 
])rcsenting to the letter the feble of the dog in the 
manger. Yet, with these certainties before them, 
with a blindness even greater than that of tlie en- 
thusiastic theorist Paterson, British ministers now 
conceived that the South Sea Company might, by an 
extending trade, pay off in a trice all the national in- 
cumbrances, which in reality were only to be cleared 
off by slow degrees by an inviolable sinking-fund. 
Sir .lohn Blunt, a leading South Sea director, a 
financier well read in the school of Ijaw and Pater- 
son, exhibited the many advantages which would 
result from consolidating all the funds into one ; and 
he persuaded Stanlmpc, Sunderland, and Aislahie, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that his company 
could do the business of the government and the 
nation in the surest and best manner. The great 
object was to get rid of the irredeemable aiinuiticjs 
which had been granted in the two last reigns, 
mostly for terms of ninety-nine years,, and which 
amounted at jiresent to nearly 800,000/. a-year ; 
and Blunt and his company undertook to do this, 
and to liquidate the entire national debt in the 
course of twent 3 '-six years, provided only that all 
the different ])ublic securities were reduced to one 
aggregate fund in their hands, that they w'ere 
vested with certain commercial ])rivilcges, and 
authorised to take in by purchase or subscription 
both the redeemable and irredeemable debts of 
the nation, at such rates and prices as should 
be agreed upon between the company and the 
respective ])roprietors. Aislabie, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, opened this business in the 
ComnMms in the month of February, and de- 
clared that, if the proposal was 'accepted, the pro- 
sperity of tlie nation would be marvellously in- 
creased and all her debts be ])aid. Secretary 
Craggs was equally sanguine, and thought that 
every member of the House must be ready 
and willing to embrace the proposid which had 
been explained to them in so clear and intelli- 
gible a manner by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
But when there had been a doubting silence for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, Mr. Thomas Brode- 
rick, member for Stockbridge, ventured to sa,y that 
he quite agreed with ministers, that, until the 
national debt was discharged, or at least in a fiiir 
way of being so, we were not to expect to make the 
figure we formerly had made, — ^that, till this was 
done, we could not, properly speaking, call our- 
sefres a nation ; but that it was to be hoped that, 
in order to obtain the best bargain for the nation, 
every other company, or any other society of men, 
might be at liberty to deliver in their proposals. 
Ministers, who had closed with Blunt and the 


South Sea Company before bringing* the matter 
under discussion, were disconcert^ by this almost 
inevitable suggestion; and, not knowing what to 
say, they lost their temper and talked nonsense. 
The chancellor of the exchequer declared that to 
admit of a competition would be like setting tlie 
nation up to auction ; that tilings of this nature 
should be carried on with spirit. Here he was 
interrupted by Jckyll, w'ho observed, “ It is this 
spirit which has undone the nation ! Our busi- 
ness is to consider thoroughly, deliberate calmly, 
and judge of the whole iqion reason, not with the 
spirit alluded to.” Aislabie attempted to explain, 
but in his anger and confusion he only excited 
laughter. Wal])ole then rose, and, in a luminous 
speech, strongly recommended an open competi- 
tion, and the receiving of proposals from other 
companies or capitalists, l^chmere replied, and 
fell violently upon the scheme which Walpole him- 
self had once jiroposed for the payment of the 
national debt, declaring that the present South 
Sea scheme was far safer and surer, and preferable 
in all respects. Waljiolc retorted, imd proved by 
papers and figures that Lechmcrc was in the 
wrong. That irritable member rose again, and 
proceeded to speak more violently than before; 
but he met with repeated interruptions. 'I’lie 
chairman (the House was in committee) called to 
order and exclaimed, “ Hear your member but 
nearly the whole House cried out, “We have 
heard him long enough !” The chairman quitted 
the chair, raid as soon as the speaker had resumed 
it the House agreed to receive all proposals that 
might be offered. As the princi]>lc of competition 
was thus allowed, the Bank of England stepped in 
witli projiosals as soon as the offers of the Bank 
were known the South Sea Company called a 
meeting, and, at a general court, the directors 
were instructed to obtain the preference, cost what, 
it would. Upon this the Bank of England raised 
its oilers, and then the South Sea Company raised 
theirs ; and in this manner they went on bidding 
against each other like two angry clowns at a 
country sale. When, how'cvcr, the Company had 
risen to the enprmous offer of seven millions and 
a half, which they represented as a gratuity to be 
paid to the public, the Bank stopped its bidding, 
and the South Sea directors remained in pos- 
session of their rash bargain. It appears that the 
chancellor of the exchequer thought at one time of 
sharing the bargain between tiie Bank and the 
Company, and that Sir John Blunt, referring to 
Solomon’s judgment, said, “ No, Sir, we will never 
divide the child !” The South Sea Bill, however, 
was still opposed in the Commons by Walpole, 
who apparently foresaw that the extravagant terms 
of the contract would never be fulfilled ; that the 
project would only extend the pernicious practice 
of stock-jobbing, by diverting the genius of the 

• Tim chancellor of the exchequer (Aislablcl afterwards said that 
the Honk had before “ shown great huckwardness in undertaking 
anything tu reduce the public debts, and had treated the scheme 
with much contempt.”— ifirioWs’s Second SpeecA befwe the Uou$e 
of Lmdt.— Sinclair's Hist, ofthei^lic Revenue. 
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nation from trade and industry, and exciting its 
contempt for slow profits and careful economy. 
He insisted that, if the proposal of the South Sea 
Company were accepted, the rise of their stock 
should be limited ; that every care ought to be 
taken to prevent the artificial rise of the value of 
the stock by keeping up a general infatuation, and 
by promising dividends out of funds which would 
never he adequate to their payment. He endea- 
voured to introduce a clause into the bill, fixing 
how many years’ purchase should be granted to 
the jmnuitonts by the South Sea Company ; hut die 
.Jobbers on the other side — ^for it is pretty certain 
that from the beginning there was a corrujrt spirit 
of jobbing as well as folly and a vertigo — repre- 
sented that it was the evident interest of tlie com- 
pany to take up the annuities ; and, as the annu- 
itants were free to come in or not, there could be 
no doubt but that the company would offer advan- 
tageous terms; and that, therefore, the w'hole 
aftair might safely be left to itself, or to be settled 
between the annuitants and the company. The 
South Sea Bill was finally passed in the Com- 
mons on tlie 2nd of April, by a majority of 
172 to 55 ; and on the 4th it was carried 
triumphantly through the otlier House, where 
only seventeen peers opposed it, and where little 
attention was paid to Lord Cowper, who com- 
pared the project to the Trojan horse, which 
was ushered in with pomp and acclamations, but 
contrived for treachery and destruction. On the 
7tli of April tlie bill received the royal assent, and 
a few days after Walpole published a critical 
pamphlet entitled ‘ The South Sea Scheme Consi- 
dered.’ Yet at this moment Lord Townshend 
and Walpole were both negotiating Avith the Earl 
of Sunderland, whom they had charged with having 
treacherously supplanted them ; and both were on 
the very eve of accepting office. Walpole, us Ave 
have said, found he was not strong enough to over- 
throw the ministry; and Sunderland and Stan- 
hope, who were dreadfully hampered by tlie Hano- 
verian favourites, found that they were scarcely 
strong enough to do w'ithout him, us Aislabie, 
Craggs, and Lcchmerc, and their otlicr orators in 
the House of Commons could never stand against 
him in debate. The objections of tlie king were 
removed in consequence of a reconciliation, effected 
chiefly by Waljiole’s means, with the Prince of 
AVales."*^ This reconciliation of father and son 
took place in May ; and on the 4th of June Wal- 
pole was appointed paymaster of the forces, and on 
the 11th Lord Townshend was named president of 
Uic council. 

The restoration of family peace at court, and the 
partial coalition of hostile ministers, cast a damp 
upon the hopes of the Jacobites. The plotting 
bishop Atterbury, however, and, no doubt, otliers of 

• Walpole, who had ucareely been able to keep terms with the 
prince when he was in iHiwiT.i-ourted liisIIighniisirB mciidsiiipwlieu 
he WOB out of plam, and bwumc, to all a^rpeamnee, a penmnal fii- 
vourite and the prince's tdiicf adviser. A aubmissivn letter which 
the prince wrote to liii father was in all probability dictated by 
Walpol*. 


his party, took consolation in the suspicion that the 
royal father and son were in their hearts as much 
opposed to each other as ever. “ The reconcilia- 
tion which makes so great a noise,” says the 
Jacobite bishop, “is, whatever may he appre- 
hended of it, imperfect and insincere at the bottom, 
and calculated only to serve views at the present 
juncture which could not have been so well attained 
without it. But, in truth and at the bottom, the 
parties, as well the principals as those who list 
under them, ore still as much sejmrated in interest 
and inclination as ever. This is the certain state 

of the case at present But, on the other 

side, if this opportunity be not laid hold of, matters 
Avill alter here for tlie Avorse ; the seeming recon- 
ciliation Avill, by next Avinter, grow real, and the 
common necessity of affairs will drive these new 
allies into measures that may be for their mutual 
interest, and into a closer and sincerer coiijunc- 
lion ; and the grand money schemes projected of 
late will settle and fix them in such a manner as 
that it will not be easy to shake them.”* The 
parliament Avas prorogued, with more talk about 
the national prosperity; and, on the 14th of June, 
George departed for Hanover, adding, before he 
went, Ijord Townshend and the Duke of Devon- 
shire to the council of regency. 

Walpole, though re-admitted to ])lace, retired to 
pass the summer at Houghton. His solitude Avas 
soon disturbed by the verification of his sinister 
predictions about the South Sea Company. The 
company, in order to fulfil its engagements with 
goveniment, had recourse to a system of artifice 
and e.\aggeration, representing, among other 
things, that they had made sure of inestimable 
markets and acquisitions in the South Sea ; that 
they had discovered mines of hidden treasure; 
that they should he able to pay dividends of 50 
per cent., &c. ; and the peojile, in their cupidity, 
were dazzled by these visions, and, believing them 
all to be true, rushed Avith their money, like water 
through a flood-gate, to invest it all in the com- 
pany. Men of good estate sold hou.se and land in 
order to become great shareholders ; merchants of 
eminence neglected their established traffic to reap 
50 per cent, of profit ; and tlic whole nation became 
into.xicatedwlth per-centages, dividends, and trans- 
fers. As there was plenty of invention on one 
side, and the most abundant credulity on the other, 
it Avas not wonderful that the company’s funds 
should xapidly rise from 130 to above 300. The 
strange and exciting drama which John Law had 
got up at Paris in the autumn of the preceding 
year (1719) was re-jwrformed in London upon a 
Iprander sc^e, and with numerous additions ; for, 
though the French were quite as sanguine and 
gambling as the English of that period, they had 
not quite so much money to throw away. Sub- 
scription succeeded subscription, each mounting 
above the other till the stock rose to abovl a 
thousand per cent. And the insolence and arro- 

* Stuart papen, in Lord Mahon, Appendix. 
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jrance of the governor and directors rose in propor- 
tion, until it was said hy a member of the House 
of Commons, — “We have made them kings, and 
tliey deal with everybody as such.” Stanhope and 
his colleagues, on the rising of parliament, fore- 
seeing what would happen from mere force of 
example, had issued a royal proclamation forbid- 
ding the formation of companies or bodies corpo- 
rate, and any raising of stocks or sliares, without 
legal authority ; but it was most difficult at any 
time to enforce such a decree in a country like 
luigland ; and it was absolutely impossible, in the 
])resent frenzied state of the public mind, to pre- 
vent the formation of the bubble companies which 
sprung up and grew round the mighty original 
like mushrooms round a rotten tree. Among the 
objects for which joint stocks were proposed were 
the following ; — to make salt water fresh — to make 
oil out of sun-flower seeds — for extracting silver 
out of lead — for transmuting quicksilver into a 
malleable and fine metal — for trading in human 
hair — for importing a number of large jackasses 
from Spain, in order to propagate a larger breed 
of mules — for fatting of hogs — and for a wheel for 
pcr})etual motion ! “ To speak in a gaming style,” 
said a sober financier of the day, “ the South Sea 
slock must be allowed the honour of being the gold 
table ; the better sort of these bubbles, the silver 
tables ; and the lower sort, the farthing tables for 
the footmen!” Rut every day brought forth a 
new project, till all trade was susjicnded save this 
gambling in shares, — till ’Change Alley was 
crammed from morning till night with dukes, 
lords, country scpurcs, parsons, dissenting minis- 
ters, brokers and jobbers, and men of every pos- 
sible colour and description, — nay, the very 
ladies appeared there at times, in their eager- 
ness to transact their own business. The highest 
personage in the land in the king’s absence, 
the Prince of Wales, the heir to the throne of 
three kingdoms, joined in the. general scramble, 
and put his name down as a governor of a 
Welch copper company! This the pfince did 
against tlic advice and remonstrances of Compton 
the Speaker and Walpole, who told him that he 
was subjecting himself to a prosecution, and to a 
certain attack in parliament ; and that “ the Prince 
of Wales’s bubble” would be hawked about in 
’Change Alley. As soon, however, as the prince 
got notice that a prosecution would he instituted 
against the company, he retired ; but, in withdraw- 
ing his name, he took care to withdraw also a 
gambling profit of 40,000/.! The prosecutions 
with which these unauthorised companies were 
threatened proceeded from the jealousy of the 
South Sea Company, who, desiring to monopolise 
all the folly and all the money of the nation, ob- 
tained writs of scire facias against the managers 
of the lesser bubbles, and thus put an end to most 
of them. But, in thus exposing the cards of 
others, they drew attention to their own game: 
they wanted only to Jet in a bit of the truth; 
but, through the breach they had made, the 


whole truth hurst in, and people began to suspect, 
and then to be certain, that they had been playing 
their solid gold against bits of paper, which repre- 
sented little or nothing, save the matchless impu- 
dence of financial jirojcctors. The South Sea 
stock, that had been going at 1000 in August, sunk 
below 300 hi Sejitember, and no exertions could 
ever get it up again. Bankers, brokers, merchants, 
goldsmiths, began to break and fly the country, each 
ruining hundreds or thousands of others in his own 
ruin. In the height of the panic Walpole was applied 
to by men who had rejected and despised his advice, 
but who now implored him to come iqi to London 
and make terms with the Bank of England, or 
persuade the governors of it to accede to a iiroposal 
made by the South Sea Company to keep them 
from breaking, by circulating some of their bonds. 
Walpole left Houghton, and was present at several 
conferences between the committee of the South 
Sea Company and the committee of the Bank ; 
but, after consenting to a proposal made by him for 
circulating three millions of bonds for one year, 
the Bank, seeing more clearly the desperate situa- 
tion of affairs, withdrew, and refused to keep its 
bargain. And just at this moment news came 
from France that Jjaw', the real parent of the 
scheme, was flying for his life from an enraged 
and beggared people ; and that an edict, signed by 
the regent, had come out, depriving his jiaper- 
moncy of all value. If l-higlishmen had been cixil 
enough to observe the course of events abroad, 
they might have seen, several months before, that 
Law’s system was falling more rapidly than it had 
risen, and was cnishing in its ruins the credit and 
resources of their continental neighbours. If the 
Parisians, who had once cut his carriage to jiieces 
and almost murdered his coachman, had caught 
John Law, in all jirobability they would have made 
as many pieces of him as they had done of his 
coach. The Londoners were not (juite so ferocious ; 
but they heaped execrations upon the South Sea 
Company and all that been concerned in it ; imd 
“the very name of a South Sea man grew abo- 
minable in every country.” The directors, the 
ministers, the royal family, the king himself, were 
all assailed ; and nearly all of them had profited 
by the bubble while it lasted, or lost large sums 
when it burst. So general had been the gambling, 
that one who took the pains to count the exceptions 
{•among ministers and noblemen of the highest 
rank could only* name Lord Stanhope and the 
Dukes of Argyll and Roxburgh as not having been 
“in the stocks.” It is believed, however, that 
Lord Townshend had taken no share in the mixed 
knavery and madness ; but his relative, his public 
and private friend Walpole, notwithstanding his 
denouncement of the scheme, had been deeply in 
it, and had been a great gainer hy it, having sold 
out at the highest price, Leaving his wife to specu- 
late a little longer on her own account. Stanhope’s 
colleague, Sunderland, lost considerable sums ; 
and the Duke of Portland, Lord Lonsdale, and 
Lord Irwin were so reduced us to solicit West 
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Indian governments. It was said and believed 
that his majesty and his ill-favoured German mis- 
tresses, by buying at the lowest and selling but at 
the highest, had realised enormous sums, which 
were all carried over to Hanover, to be hoarded or 
spent there. It was also said that these rapacious 
sultanas, and some of the king’s ministers as well, 
had received large sums in stock from Sir John 
Blunt, the projector, and oUiers, to recommend the 
l)roject. Reports were even circulated that Sun- 
derland, following the example of his inexplicable 
father in his conduct with James II., was endea- 
vouring to urge on the king to such acts of unjjo- 
pularity as might cause his dei)oaition, and the 
establishment of an oligarchical republic, — tliat he 
was persuading his majesty to marry the ugliest 
and most rapacious of his mistresses, Mademoiselle 
de Schulemberg, now' Duchess of Kendal, in order 
to destroy the influence of the Prince of Wales, 
whom he hated and feared. George’s Hanoverian 
counsellors, in their panic and ignorance of the 
nation, suggested the rashest measures to their 
sovereign ; but George had the good sense to prefer 
the advice of Walpole, to whom he applied in a 
very desponding humour for counsel and succour. 
Doubts may be reasonably entertained as to "Wal- 
pole’s straightforwardness, and tlie accusations he 
made against his rival Sunderland, whom he 
charged with having principally promoted the 
Soutli Sea Act, for the purpose of securing, by dis- 
tributions of stock, a majority in J)oth houses of 
parliament ; but tljc courage with which Walpole 
came forward, at the call of the king, to face the 
storm, and the ability and address with which 
lie weathered it, arc altogether indisputable ; nor 
is it too much to say that he was the restorer of 
public credit, and the juinister that saved the 
nation from the worst kind of bankruptcy. While 
<jthers — Englishmen us w'ell us Hanoverians — were 
corai)Ietely bewildered, and doing their best or 
their worst to increase the alarm and confusion of 
the king, Walpole looked with a confident eye to 
the resources of the country, and to the energy of 
the commercial world; and he wrote consoling 
letters to Hanover cheer George, and to advise 
his speedy return to England. Accompanied by 
Stanhope, his majesty landed at Margate on the 
9th of November, soon after which the South Sea 
stock fell down to 135. 

Between the 9th of November and the 8th of 
December, when parliament aspemblcd, Walpole 
matured his scheme for meeting the difficulties of 
the case, and held numerous conferences with the 
Bank of England and 4;he East India Company, 
whom he brought into a plan for ingrafting a cer- 
tain portion of the South Sea stock upon their 
stocks. In the House of Commons, however, all 
the good which Walpole devised ran a risk of 
being frustrated, by the vehement passions of those 
men who were more anxious for revenge, and for 
the downfall of Sunderland and Stanhope, than for 
the recovery of their country. It was long since 
so gigantic a mischief had been presented to the 


oratory of opposition ; and the Whigs that were 
out of place, and the Tories and Jacobites that 
could hardly hope to get .into place except by a 
revolution,* joined in one thick and noisy phalanx. 
Pulteney moved the address in reply to the king’s 
speech, proposing that the Commons should assure 
his majesty that they \vould at this critical junc- 
ture proceed with care, prudence, and temper to in- 
quire into the causes of these misfortunes, and apply 
proper remedies for restoring and fixing jniblic cre- 
dit upon such solid foundations as might efiectually 
give ease and (juict to the minds of his majesty’,s 
subjects. The Jacobite Shippen proposed an addition 
after the words “ for restoring and fixing ])ublic cre- 
dit,” which he said should be “ as far as was con- 
sistent with the honour of parliament, the interest of 
the nation, and the principles of justice.” He was 
seconded, and a most violent debate ensued, several 
of the members uttering bitter invectives against 
the framers of the act for vesting such large powers 
in a set of men like the directors of the S4)uth Sea 
Company, whom they called miscreants, the scum 
of the people, &c. Sir Joseph Jckyll was sure 
that some men who were not directors (he meant 
some of the ministers) w'ere highly criminal ; aiid 
he tmsted that a British parliament would punish 
great national crimes. J^urd Molesworth thought 
that the contrivers, executors, and directors of tin; 
South Sea scheme ought to be treated, as the 
])arricide.s of their country, in the same manner us 
the ancient Romans punished parricides — that is 
to say, the guilty wretches oiigld to be sewed up 
in a sack and thrown alive into the Thames. 
Wali)ole rose to show that all this angry declama- 
tion was worse than useless — that they ought to 
put out the tire and prevent its spreading before 
they inquired who were the incendiaries. “ For 
my part,” said he, “ I never approved of the South 
Seji scheme ; but since it cannot be undone, it i.s 
the duty of all good men to assist in retrieving the 
mischief. With this view', I have already bestow’C{l 
some thoughts on a proposal to restore public 
credit, which, in ])roper time, I w'ill submit to the 
Avisdom of parliament.” Through Walpole’s tem- 
per and influence, and through the confidence men 
had in him us a financier, Shippen’s amendment 
Avas negatived by n majority of 2()1 to 103. But 
on the very next day the storm broke out afresh, 
and a vindictive clause, recommending measures 
“ for punishing the authors of our present cala- 
mities,” Avas carried without a division and added 
to the address. On the 12th of December, or four 
days after the opening of parliament, it Avas moved 
that the South Sea directors should forthwith b(^ 
called upon to lay before the House a full account 
of their proceedings. The motion Avas hotly se- 
conded. Sir Richard Steele declared that this 
nation, which two years before had possessed more 

• fiiimc of tho ilntcnnlned .Tacobitos flattornd theni8alv«ii tfinl tin’ 
South Sou calamities would liriuB on or j{rcutly favour a revolution. 
niHhai> Atturbury was of opinion that if Uie Duke of Ormond could 
only make a move, and land with a small army ftom Spain, the di» 
unlcr of our flnaoces would wonders for the Ftetesder.— ib'twrl 
Peters. 
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weight and greater credit than any other in Europe, 
was reduced to its present distress by a few cipher- 
ing cits, a species of men of equal capacity, in all 
respects, (that of cheating a deluded people only 
excepted,) W'ith those animals who saved the 
capitol, and that they were now to he screened hy 
men of greater figure. Walpole and his brother 
Horace both opposed this sudden summoning of the 
directors,, and this warm, passionate way of de- 
bating, which could only exasperate the distemj)er 
and delay the remedy. The original motion, how- 
ever, passed without a division, and the directors 
^ ere ordered to deliver in an account of all their 
proceedings. So summary were the Commons, that 
they eomplained on the 14th of the dilatoriness of 
these directors; on the 15th some of their accounts 
were i)roduced; and on the 19th Jekyll moved for 
a select committee. Walpole again urged that they 
ought first to consider his remedial plan, — that 
any delay would be dangerous ; and the motion 
was reduced to a vote, declaring “ that nothing 
can tend more to the establishment of public credit 
than preventing the infamous practice of stock- 
jobbing.” This vote was subse(|uently formed 
into a bill ; and on the 21st Waljiole brought for- 
ward his remedy, which was in substance to ingraft 
nine millions of the South Sea stock into the 
Hank of Jingland, and the same sum into the 
liast India Company, on certain conditions, leaving 
a remainder of twenty millions to the South Sea 
Company. 

A.D. 1721. After a long opposition, and several 
alterations, this project was adopted by both 
Houses of parliament, and a bill embodying it 
received the royal assent ; but from various circum- 
stances it never came into operation. Tlie cry for 
vengeance continued; and after the Christmas 
recess a bill was brought in by Jekyll, restraining 
Ihe South Sea directors from leaving the kingdom, 
and obliging them to deliver in uiioii oath the strict 
value of their estates. Shi})pen and others declared 
tliat the whole injured nation called aloud for ven- 
geance ; and they had soon ])Ctitions from nearly 
every county, city, and borough in the kingdom, 
demanding the punishment of the villanous j)ccu- 
lalors, and indemnification to the sufferers out of 
the e.onfiscation of their property. The directors 
pc'titioncd to be heard by counsel in their defence, 
as the common right of British subjects — but their 
firayer was rejected, and Jekyll’s bill was carried. 
A committee of secrecy, consisting chiefly of mem- 
bers that were most violent, was appointed to 
examine the company’s accounts and other papers. 
Knight, the cashier of the company, and the man 
tliat knew most of its secret transactions, took the 
alarm, or was induced by the fears of others, to 
whom he had been an agent, to fly out of England, 
and to take with him the register called the Green 
Hook. When his escape w'as reported to the 
House the excitement was as great as it could 
liave been at Hie arrival of the Pretender in the 
city of London: the doors were ordered to be 
locked and the keys to be laid upon the table ; and | 


General Ross, a member of the committee of 
secrecy, declared that they had discovered ‘‘ a train 
of the deepest villany and fraud that hell ever 
contrived to ruin g nation.” Without waiting for 
any proof, four of the South Sea directors, who 
were members of parliament, were expelled the 
House, taken into custody, and had their papers 
seized. The other directors were seized with their 
papers shortly after. Nor was there less heat in 
the House of Jjords than in the House of Commons. 
Their lordships liad brought five of the directors 
before them, and had made them cither confess or 
admit by imi)lication that South Sea paper had 
been liberally distributed to procure the passing of 
the act which had enabled them to do such fatal 
mischief. Upon this Lord Stanho])e ex])ressed 
great indignation, and moved a rcstdution that the 
transfer of stock for the use of any person in the 
administration was a dangerous corniption. On 
the 4th of February Sir John Blunt refused to 
answer their lordships, upon the ground that he 
had already given his evidence before the Com- 
mons* secret committee. A vehement debate en- 
sued, in the course of which the Duke of Wharton, 
who had just come of age, and who to S])lendid 
abilities united the wildest profligacy, fell with 
fury upon Stanhope, whom he compared to Sejanus, 
that evil and too powerful minister, who had, sown 
division in the imperial family, and rendered the 
reign of Tiberius hateful to the Romans. Stan- 
hope rcjdicd, and reminded the young lil)crtinc of 
the example of Brutus, who to assert the liberty of 
Rome had sacrificed his own degenerate and worth- 
less son : but in his transport of rage the blood 
rushed to his head ; he was led out of the Hcjusp, 
and on the next day the accomplished Earl of 
Stanhope was a corpse. The jjresident of the 
“Hell-tire Club,” having killed the minister, hardly 
ever spoke again in the House, but gave himself U]) 
to debaucheries which disgraced and shortened his 
ow'n life, and involved him indifticulties which led 
him ti) treason and attainder. Lord Townshend 
became secretary of state in the. room of Stanhope ; 
and, as Aislabie was crushed by popular o])inion, 
Walpole was again imide chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Meanwhile tlie, secret committee con- 
tinued their labours, sitting nearly every day from 
nine in the morning till eleven at night; and on 
the 16th of February they ])rcsented their report to 
the House. It was astounding, and calculated to 
destroy all remaining confidence (the all was very 
small) in ministerial] honesty. The committee 
stated that their inquiry had been attended with 
many difficulties, as the company’s books were 
full of false and fictitious entries, blanks, erasures, 
and alterations, while some of their books had been 
destroyed altogether or secreted. They had, how- 
ever, ascertained by the cross examination of the 
directors and accountants, and by other means, that 
before the South Sea Bill was passed, and in order 
to get it passed, the directors in the secret manage- 
ment had disposed of fictitious stock at various 
prices, ainpunting in the whole to rather more 
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than 1,200,000/., to be esteemed as holden of the 
coirtpany for the benefit of the pretended pur- 
chasers, who made no agreement, deposited no 
money, and gave no security for payment— a con- 
trivance by which the holders of the stock could 
sustain no loss if it should fall, and would receive 
all the gain if it should rise. Sir John Blunt, 
Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Chester, Mr. Holditch, and Mr. 
Knight, the cashier, who had fled, had the dis- 
posal of this stock ; and they had given to the Earl 
of Sunderland, at the request of Mr. Craggs, senior, 
50,000/. — to the Duchess of Kendal, 10,000/. — 
to the Countess of Platen, another of the king’s 
mistresses, 10,000/. — to the Countess of Platen’s 
two nieces, 10,000/. — to Mr. Craggs, senior, 
30,000/. — ^to Charles Stanhope, Esquire, secretary 
of the treasury, 10,000/. — to the Sword-blade 
Company, 50,000/. The committee of secrecy 
further showed, that Charles Stanhope had received 
a difference or profit of 250,000/., through the 
hands of Sir George Caswal and Co., but tliat his 
name had been altered in their books to Stangape; 
that Aislabie, chancellor of the exchequer, had ac- 
counts with merchants or brokers to the amount 
of 794,451/. j and that he had advised the com- 
pany to make their second subscrijjtion, by their 
own authority and without any warrant, a million 
and a half instead of a million ; that on the third 
subscription Aislabie’s list amounted to 70,000/., 
Sunderland’s to 160,000/., Craggs’s to 659,000/., 
and Stanhope’s to 47,000/. ; and that on the pawned 
stock which had been sold there was, by the 
means of Mr. Knight, a "deficiency of 400,000/. 
This report was succeeded by six others, in the 
last of which the committee declared that the 
absconding of Kniglit, who had the key to the 
darkest secrets, and who had often been solely 
intrusted, had left them in the dark as to many 
particulars. While this re])ort was reading in the 
House one of the ministers accused, James Craggs, 
secretary of state, died of the small-pox, which was 
then raging. It is supposed that anxiety of mind 
contributed with the loathsome disease in killing 
this accomplished friend of Alexander Pope. As 
to his father, the post-mastcr-general, who was 
accused of similar peculation, he took poison and 
died of it a few weeks after. The first public man 
the House proceeded against was Charles Stan- 
hope, a near relation of the late minister Lord 
Stanhope, and brother of Colonel William Stan- 
hope, ’first Lord Harrington. It was proved 
against him that a large sum of stock had been 
entered for him, and that the name ^t&ngape in 
the ledger had really been Stanhope ; but, chiefly 
through the esteem felt for his deceased relative 
Lord Stanhope, he was declared innocent by a 
majority of three. Aislabie’s case came on next, 
and it was so bad as to admit of scarcely any 
defence or palliation: he was unanimously ex- 
pelled the House and committed to the Tower, to 
the great joy of the city of London, w’here bonfires 
were lit in all directions. The greater part of 
Aislabie’s property was also seized. The House 
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next charged Lord Sunderland, who had repeatedly 
shown a noble disinterestedness in money matters; 
but their pharge rested on second-hand evidence, 
or upon words which Sir Jolm Blunt, now a 
ruined and desperate man, said that Knight had 
said to him ; and Sunderland was acquitted by the 
large majority of 233 against 172. It appears 
indeed that one of that minister’s bitterest enemies 
accused Sunderland not of having been ^the con- 
federate, but the dupe and victim, of the directors 
and instead of making money he lost large sums 
by the South Sea scheme. Against the mis- 
tresses and court ladies the Commons did nof 
proceed ; but they fell with the whole weight of 
their vengeance upon the directors, who, a^ 
“ monsters of pride and covetousness ” — “ canni- 
bals of ’Change Alley,” — and traitors to their 
country, were deemed unentitled to fair ])lay, and 
to the ordinary decencies of legal procedure. They 
were for ever disabled from holding places, sitting 
in parliament, or becoming members of any com- 
panies j their estates were coniiscated fur the 
relief of the beggary they had caused, and they 
Avere themselves allowed little better than a beggar’s 
pittance out of their confiscated property. No 
distinction was made as to degrees of guilt or folly, 
an^o attention paid to the fact that several of 
thf« directors left ott“ poorer than when they had 
begun.t Among the victims was Mr. Gibbon, 
the grandfather of the historian, who had been one 
of the distributors of the fictitious stock m bribes. 
His eloquent grandson afterwards exposed the 
irregularity and viglence of these proceedings, 
which, at the time, seemed to the public to have 
no fault but that of being too mild. The pam- 
phleteers of the day recommended hanging, and a 
member of the House of Commons lamented that 
after all there would be nobody’s blood shed. 

In spite of his acquittal, Sunderland found 
himself so unpopular that he resigned the treasury 
and premiership, and was succeeded by Walpole, 
who thus obtained the summit of his ambition. 
He shared his power for a time with Lord Towms- 
hend, who got the secretaryship of state vacated 
by the death of Lord Stanhope ; but Sunderland 
continued to be a sort of favourite or prime adviser 
with the king, and tu have considerable influence 
at court. It was said to be tlirough his influence 
that Lord Cadogan was placed at the head of the 
army, and Lord Carteret advanced to the office 
of joint-secretary with Townshend. Walpole’s 
commission, as first lord of the treasury, was dated 
the 2nd of April, 1721 ; and from this date down 
to the year 1742 he held the reins of government 
in England, often in circumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment and difficulty. His first care pow 
was to dissipate the popular panic and restore 
credit and confidence. As chairman of the com- 
mittee he drew up the address of Uie Commons 
to the king. After representing the confusion .and 

* I.etter firom Mr. BrodoriKk tn l4)rd Middleton, 
t •• Several of the directors,” says Maephemon, " Wte so fur 
innocent os to be found poorer at the bredkitig u)? of the lcbnn<'‘ 
than when it beaan.”-.fliif..Oum»i«w, 
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mischiefs which had resulted from the fatal South 
Sea scheme, this address described the cause of 
those mischiefs, explained the difficulty of reme- 
dying them all at once, and recapitulated the reso- 
lutions which had passed the House for re-esta- 
blishing the national credit, remitting 4,1 56,341 L 
to the South Sea Company^ dividing the remaining 
capital stock among the proprietors, and prevent- 
ing stock-jobbing. All these resolutions were 
embodied in a bill for making several provisions 
to restore the public credit, which suffered from 
the frauds and mismanagements of the lute South 
Sea directors and others. On the day apjjointed 
for the second reading of this bill, the lobby of 
the House was filled with pro})rietors of the 
short annuities and other redeemable debts, who 
tumultuously demanded justice of the members 
as they were passing, and put into their hands 
])apcr8, both written and printed, to show that 
they ought not to be bound down nor lose a 
sixpence of the money, nor pay any penalty for the 
greedy imprudence of which they had been guilty. 
The clamour was so great that the justices of 
peace for Westminster and the constables were 
sent for before the House proceeded to business. 
Sir John Ward presented a petition from these 
proprietors of the redeemable funds, who pflj^d 
to be heard by themselves or counsel. But Wal- 
pole put the question for adjourning, which was 
carried by a majority of 78 to 29. As the riot 
grew louder, the justices of peace were commanded 
by the speaker to disperse the crowd. The Riot 
Act was read and some of the most noisy were 
arrested. These men exclaimed, “You first pick 
our pockets and then send us to gaol for complain- 
ing.” On the following day the bill was re-pro- 
duced, and after some slight changes was ordered 
to be engrossed : it was read the third time, passed, 
and sent to the Lords, and by the 10th of July it 
received the royal assent. By this bill which 
superseded the measure he had formerly proposed, 
Walpole remitted more than five millions of the 
seven millions and a- half which the South Sea 
directors had promised the public as a bonus ;* 
their forfeited estates were applied to clear ofT part 
of the incumbrances, and 33 per cent, of the capital 
was to be paid to the proprietors; If not perfect, 
the measure did great good ; but Walpole had not 
been unsuspected of the passion of money-get- 
ting, and he was subsequently accused of having 
made his arrangements to suit his own interests, 
and of having concluded a collusive bargain with 
the Bank of England. The charges, however, 
were never well supported, and now seem incapable 
of proof. 

When this difficult business was ended, parlia- 
ment was prorogued with a consoling speech from 
the throne. “The common calamity,” said his 
majesty, “ occasioned by the wicked execution of 

* He aftfliwaidi yieliled the direeton the other two millioni, being 
wearied by their compisintii and convinced that nothing could eomo 
of it. The Mid two ttilliom Walpole had at flnt rewrved to go to- 
warda paying off the national debt. 
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the South Sea scheme, was become so very great 
before your meeting, that the providing proper 
remedies for it was very difficult; but it is a great 
comfort to me to observe tliat public credit now 
begins to recover; which gives me the greatest 
hopes that it will he entirely restored, when all the 
provisions you have made for that end shall be 
July put in execution. I have great compassion 
for the sufferings of the innocent, and a just indig- 
nation iigainst the guilty ; and have readily given 
my assent to such bills as you bavc presented to 
me, for punishing the authors of our late misfor- 
tunes, and for obtaining the restitution and satis- 
faction due to those who bavc ))ecn injured by 
them, in sucli a manner as you judged proper. 

I was at the same time W'illing and desirous by 
my free and general pardon to give ease and quiet 
to the rest of my subjects, many of whom may, in 
such a general infatuation, have been unwarily 
drawn in to transgress the laws.” But the rest of 
his majesty’s subjects could not helj) observing tliat 
Mademoiselle de Schulembcrg remained an English 
duchess, and that the women and foreign favourites, 
who were believed to have gotten a far larger share 
of the booty than was proved against them, con- 
tinued at the English court to make fresh bar- 
gains. It is difficult to estimate the extent of the 
greed of these questionable personages, who had 
repeatedly harassed the late minister Stanhope 
almost to dcatli, and had induced him mure than 
once to threaten his resignation. 

After the fall of Alberoni and the evacuation of 
Sicily and Sardinia, all obstacles to a peace with 
Spain seemed to be removed, and a treaty between 
that country and Great Britain was signed at 
Madrid on tlie 13th of June, one of the conditions 
being' that restitution should he made of all the 
effects taken on both sides. An<l on the very same 
day, to the surprise of all who were not acquainted 
with the motives of King George, a treaty of 
defensive alliance was signed between Great Britain, 
France, and Spain. In this treaty Great Britain 
engaged, by a secret article, not to oppose tlic views 
of Spain in Italy ; and by another secret article 
France and Spain guaranteed to Hanover the 
' possession of Bremen and Verden — a guarantee 
which had been obstinately refused by the emperor, 
who thereby had lost the friendship of George, and 
exposed both the dominions he held, and the otlicrs 
he coveted in Italy. Numerous differences were 
referred to the congress agreed to be held at Cam- 
bray, which met, and disputed, and dissolved with- 
out settling anything. George, in his eagerness to 
procure the guarantee of Spain for Bremen and 
Verden, had again made an offer, “ touching the 
restoration of Gibraltar,” promising in a letter to 
Philip “ to regulate this article with the consent of 
parliament but when the secret proposal became 
known it excited so much indignation that he was 
obliged to withdraw it.* In the month of August 
a definitive treaty was concluded, under the niedi- 

' Hudwiclw, state Papon.— Coxe, Memoin. 
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ation of France, between the Czar Peter and the 
Queen of Sweden, l)y which the fertile provinces 
of Livonia, Ingria, Esthonia, and Carelia, were 
confirmed to Russia, and nothing but the barren 
deserts of Finland restored to Sweden. 

The first Septennial Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain n>et for its last session on October the 
lyth, tliis year. The king, in his speech, set 
forth the happy event of peace being restored to 
Europe. During the recess Walpole had abolished 
various duties and had given an impulse to the 
national industry j and in the royal speech, which 
was drawn up by Walpole, further exertions in 
this direction were recommended. But the spirit 
of opposition was unsoothed, and a most violent 
debate arose on the vast amount of the navy debt, 
stated at l,700,00u/. The Tories — for the two 
divisions of AVhigs had coalesced on Waljaile’s 
obtaining the ])Tcmiershij) — ^represented that the 
money had been spent in employing more seamen 
t.han were needed; that neitlier the services of 
Byng* in the Mediterranean nor those of Sir .John 
Norris in the Baltic had any national or hon- 
ourable object: but the storm was laid in the 
Commons by the Whig majority, and by tlic dex- 
terous parliamentary management of the minister. 
Intlic Lords the .lacohite. Earl of Strafiord de- 
claimed vehemently against the whole course of 
our foreign jxditics. 11 is lordship, who had wished 
for the success of the Duke of Ormond and the 
Spanish invasion of Scotland and England, declared 
that the war against Spain had been begun with- 
out provocation, and ended without advantage; 
that the Spanish fieet had been attacked by Byng 
contrary to the law of natioi]s, without any decla- 
ration of war, and while amicable negotiations 
were pending; and he concluded with a motion 
for an address to his majesty, that he would be 
pleased to cause the instructions given to Byng to 
be laid before the House. His nudion was, how- 
ever, rejected by a majority of 67 to 24. 

In the preceding session part of the time of ])aT- 
liament had been occupied with theological dispu- 
tation, and the Earl of Nottingham had brought a 
bill into the House of Peers for the suppression of 
blasphemy and profaneness. This bill had been 
recommended to his lordship and probably written 
by the university of Oxford, who were excited by 
the publications of the famous professor Whiston. 
It enacted that, if any one spoke or wrote against 
the being of a God, the divinity of Jesus Christ or 
of the Holy Ghost, the doctrine of the Trinity the 
truth of the Christian religion, or the divine m- 
spiration of the Scriptures, he should suflFer im- 
prisonment for an indefinite term, unless, within a 
given time, and in a form prescribed, he should 
publicly renounce and abjure his errors ; and by a 
clause in the bill the archbishops anti bishops ^ithin 
their respective jurisdictions, and the justices of 
peace in their several counties, were authorised to 

• In the preceding month— September the Bth, nil— tlie king had 
diown hU oifferent seuee of the meriti of Sir George Byng, by cteat' 
ing him Baroa Byng of Soathill and Vinount Toiilngton. { 
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summon to appear at the quarter session any dis- 
senting teacher, and require his subscription to 
a declaration of faith, having it in their power, upon 
his refusal, to deprive him of the benefit of the Act 
of Toleration. Doctor Kennet, bishop of Peter- 
borough, compared this to the establishment of a 
Protestant Jnqumtion; the Earl of Peterborough 
declared that, though he was for a parliamentary 
king, he was not for a parliamentary God, or a 
parliamentary religion, and that if the bill were to 
pass he should think of obtaining a seat in the 
conclave of cardinals. Ijord Onslow said, that, 
though he was himself zealously attached to the 
doctrincjs of the church of England, lie would 
never consent to support even the truth itself by 
persecution ; and he moved that the l)ill should he 
thrown out — and upon a <li vision the hill had been 
thrown'out by a majority of 60 to .3 1 . In the present, 
session there was another religious debate. That 
rcs]x:(rtiihle class of citizens denominated Quakers, 
Avhohad rapidly cooled down from the blazing heat 
of extravagance and fanaticism to the gentlest and 
mo.st amiable of temperatures, luid been indulged 
by an act, jiasscd long liefore, for biking their 
solemn aflirmation in lieu of an oath. But in the 
form' of this alfinnation were the. words — “mii the 
prestnee of Almighty God” — and they now ])eti- 
lioncd for the removal of these words, which tliey 
held to J)c essimliully an oath. Wal])ole, who was 
the decided friend of toleration, and the court, 
which was indifi’event about it, siqiported the ap])li- 
cation of the Quakers, and a hill was passed 
through the House of Commons witliout dillieulty. 
It was passed by the fiords also, hut not without 
debate. Doctor Atterhury, the Jacobite Bishnp 
of Rochester, who had been corresponding almost 
daily with the pretender or his agents, testified a 
great anxiety for the Beciirity of the chnrch, ami 
said that he knew not why such a distinguisliing 
mark of indulgence should he allowed to a set of 
people who were hardly Christians. And the 
Archbishop of York presented a petition from the 
London clergy, expressing their serious concern 
” lest the minds of good men should be grieved 
and wounded, and the enemies of Christianity 
triumph, when they should see such condescensions 
made by a Christian legislature to a set of men 
who renounced the divine institutions of Christi- 
anity, particularly that (baptism) by which the 
faithful are initiated into this religion, and denomi- 
nated Christians.” But the petition was rejected 
with some symptoms of disgust and contempt. It 
was mode apparent, from the beginning of Wal- 
pole’s long administration to the end of it, that 
liberty of conscience was on the increase. 

A.D. 1722. — On the 7th of March the parlia- 
ment was prorogued, and, as it had sat for nearly 
seven years, it was dissolved on the 10th by procla- 
mation. The Earl of Sunderland, who had con- 
tinued to support ministers and to intimate pubficly 
the large share he still held in the confidence of 
his sovereign, died suddenly on the 19th of April. 
As he had many enemies, as he was suspected of 
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dark designs, and as it was known he was feared 
as well as hated, a report arose that he had been 
poisoned ; but the surgex)ug opened his body and 
discovered an organic disease in the heart which 
was quite suflScient to account for bis death. Since 
his fall from the highest offices of government, 
Sunderland had been engaged in a correspondence 
with the Jacobites ; but it appears that he carried 
it on with the knowledge and a]jproval of liis 
master King George.* In less than two months 
lie was follow'cd to tlic grave by his great father- 
in-law, the Duke of Marlborough, wdio, after suf- 
fering a paralytic attack in 1710, and living for 
six years in a state little removed from dotage, 
expired at Windsor Lodge, immensely rich, on 
the IGth of June, in the. seventy-second year of 
his age. His body was emhalnuid, and removed 
to Marlborougli llonsc, Pall Mall, where it lay in 
slate. The funeral was splendid and almost regal ; 
all his vices, his ])olitical baseness, and his more 
])rivate meannesses were forgotten, and nothing 
was borne in mind at the moment bnl his high 
achievements as the first of English captains. 
Not merely the pojiulation of Ijondon, but the in- 
habitants of all parts of England, and thousands 
from Scotland and Ireland, thronged to witness 
the last scene of all which ended this truly event- 
ful iiistory. Followed by the. king and the Prince 
of Wales, and a vast ])rocession of the nobility 
and the military, the remains of the hero of Eli n- 
heiin were carried to Westminster Abbey, and 
there deposittid at the cast end of the tomb of 
Henry VII. ; the long and gorgeous ceremony 
being concluded by Garter King of Arms, who, 
standing on the verge of the equalising grave, 
recited the long roll, of titles and honottrs of the 
deceased, and i)rononnced — “Thus it lius pleased 
Almighty God to take out of this transitory world, 
into his mercy, the most high, mighty, and noble 
jirinee, John Duke of Marlborough.” The. duchess, 
who survived her lord twenty-two years, saitl that 
she defrayed all the expenses. t After a short time 
the body was removed from Henry VI I. ’s Chapel 
to the chapel at the palace of Blenheim, w’here it 
now moulders iu a magnificent mausoleum, cxc- 

• Tlio fiu-t of Sundorlnnd’* uncortain and tricky corrcspondoiin • 
i'» iir(n «d by tlio Stuart Piipcrs, and by Lockhart in ids Mciuoirti. 
who, liowcvpT, says Hint he was " far from liaviu!? any pnrticulnr 
proof of his sincerity.” Some writers have imagined Unit George, iu 
Ids fixed haired to his only son, listened to schemes for his exclusion 
from the throne, and tlie conseqnenl restoration of the banished 
family ; but it seems far more natural to supixise tiint'George merely 
wished to get at the bottom of the Jacobite plots, whieli wore still 
going on without let or interriqition ; and that Sunderland, willing 
to serve him in this re8])crl, was nlso desirous of winning over some 
of the leading Tories and Jacobites to ids own jiarty. Tliere is, in- 
deed, another supposition not so probable ns tins latter, but more so 
tlinii tile first. Unit Sunderland was really at times aiming at another 
vevolution, in order to set aside alike niielphs and Stuarts, and esta- 
blish a commonwealth. Like his fiiUier, Sunderland was n riddle. 

t Ilis sister Arabella Clnirchill, whose dishonour promoted 
nis first rise, survived Marlborough teight years, lly Jama* II. 
Uie wiu Uio mother of the eolobrated James Fitz-Jumes, Duke of 
lierwick { of Henry FiU- James, who Iiecame Grand Prior of France ; 
of Ilenrlsttii, who was raariicd to Lord Waldegravc ; and of another 
daiiglitcr whoso name is not preserved, but wlio is said to have taken 
ttic veil. Some time after Vr connexion with James, Arabella 
L'lmrcliill married Colonel Charles Godfrey, Comptroller of the 
Household nnd Master of the Jewel Office, by whom slie liod two 
daughters. She died iu May, 1730, at the ago of eighty-two,— 
<^njier, JSiojf. ast.j 


cuted by Ryslirach, under the superintendence of 
the duchess. 

While Marlborough was lying on his dcatli-hed 
the nation was agitated by fresh rumours of iilots 
and conspiracies. A star had risen in the South 
that revived the hopes of the Jacobites ; the Polish 
wife of lire l*rcteiuler had given birth to a son at 
Rome at the end of the year 1720. This child of 
exile, this heir to a crowni that was no longer 
allow'cd to go by inheritance, was ushered into the 
world in the presence of seven cardinals, dcinited 
by the pope ; and at a most royal (diristcning he 
received the name of Charles Edivard Jjmiis Cadssi- 
niir. The happy event was proehiimcd by the 
Jacobites in all parts of the United Kingdom ; nnd 
fresh comparisons were drawn between the Stuarts 
and the Gueljths — the family of love and the 
family of liate — the Icgilimalt! exil(;.s and the ille- 
gitimate occupants of the throne. Atlentioii was 
again directed to the oldness and ugliness of King 
George’s mistresses ; and their rapacity, and the 
nnengaging qualities of the king, and everything 
that dissatisfied and disgusted the nation were ])nt 
together os a dark hackgronnd to the bcanlies and 
graces and amialiilities of King James and Queen 
Clementina, and the sweet innocent young iirinee. 
While these 'things were producing their cU'ce.l 
upon unthinking masses, men of deej) thought and 
cool deliberation were hiying jiositivc schemes for 
a revolution. At the head of these ])l()tl,ers wtire 
the Earls of Arran and Orrery, Jjords Ijansdowni', 
North, luid Gower, and Atterbury Bishop of llo- 
clicster ; and these men of mark were iu cominu- 
nicatiou with Queen Anne’s Tory ])riimi minister, 
J. 4 ord Oxford, and nnjierous others who wer(^ too 
timid to take decisive steps at first, hut ready t(» 
join might and main when the opportunity should 
seem free from danger. But of the hold — though 
there were veteran soldiers like Lord North— not 
one wtis so hold as Bishop Atterbury, who, in ad- 
dition to hardiliood and daring, had ability and 
genius of a rare order, and a truly classical mind. 
Atterbury’s great object W'as to oijtain a foreign 
force under the exiled Duke of Ormond ; and he 
fondly fancied that, if that nnhleman could land 
with only five thousand men, the entlnisiasm of the 
Jacobites and tlie dissatisfaction of the people, 
would do the rest. As long as J'higland w-as en- 
gaged in war the. bisiiop and his brother coun- 
sellors hoped that Spain or some other country 
might fit out such an expedition, and, favoured by 
circumstances, eliect an invasion; but, now that 
the kingdom was at peace with all the world, such 
an armament was scarcely to be expected. But 
instead of being deterred, these resolute men re- 
solved to proceed with that less kind of assistance 
that might he procured clandestinely from abroad ; 
and they trusted sufficiently in the insincerity of 
treaties to believe that not only Spain, but also 
France, would gladly contribute to liglit a fire in 
Britain by sending, or permtling to be sent over, 
some of their disbanded troops, money, and arms. 
While the Duke of Ormond intrigued to this end at 
3 c 2 
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Madrid, General Dillon, an Irisli Catholic, and an 
exile from his country ever since die victories of 
William IIL, laboured in the same vocation at 
Paris. Atterbury and his friends in England en- 
gaged on their side to get possession of die Tower, 
the Bank, the Exchequer, and other places where 
public money was deposited, and to proclaim King 
James 111. simultaneously in difierent parts of tlie 
country. At one moment they thought of availing 
themselves of the malcontent spirit which was en- 
gendered by the bursting of the South Sea bubble; 
then they thought tliat the general election, which 
was just over, would be a better time still ; and, 
at last, they agreed that the best time of all tor 
commencing operations would be when the king 
should take his annual journey to Hanover, which 
he was expected to do about July. But in the 
month of May the English government Avas in- 
formed by the regent of France, upon condition 
that no one should die for it, that there was a 
formidable design against the person and govern- 
ment of King George. This opened wide the eyes 
of Walpole, which probably had not been altoge- 
ther closed before; and the minister ascertained 
tliat the Pretender had actually left Rome, and tliat 
tlie Duke of Ormond was on his way from Madrid 
to the Biscayan coast. Expert in* tlicsc matters, 
Walpole obtained other intelligence, probably 
through some of the subaltern plotters. He in- 
stantly persuaded George to give up bis continental 
journey, and to form a camp in Hyde Park, to 
which all military officers were ordered to repair. 
He also dispatched General Macartney to bring 
over troops from Ireland, apprehended some sus- 
pected })ej'8nn8 in Scotland, ap])lied to the States 
of Holland to have ships ancf land-troops in readi- 
ness, sent Colonel Churchill to Paris to deal with 
the regent, and obtained from the court of Madrid 
an order to prevent the embarking of Ormond. 
King George settled himself at Kensington, in the 
rear of the camp and in the midst of troojjs; the 
Prince of Wales retired to Richmond. As Wal- 
pole had now the names of the chief conspirators 
and proofs of their guilt, warrants were issued for 
the apprehension of some of them. On the 21st 
of May, Kelly, a non-juring clergyman, was seized 
at his lodgings in Bury-street, St. James’s, by two 
messengers. The messengers, who were two 
cowards, took his sword and some papers; but 
while they were looking out for other papers Kelly 
recovered his sword, and, threatening to run them 
through if they approached him, he Wnt his most 
important paper at a candle, holding it with Ids 
left hand, wldle he pointed- his sword with his 
right. As soon as the important manuscript was 
burnt its spirited owner surrendered. Neynoe, an 
Irish Catholic priest, on his arrest, tied the blankets 
and sheets of his bed together, and descended from 
a window two stories high to a garden-wall that 
abutted on theThames : he then leaped into the water, 
but not being able to swim was drowned. Layer, 
a young barrister of the Temple, escaped, hut was 
presently recaptured. Thomas Carte, the learned 
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and industrious Jacobite historian, who was deep 
in the plot, fled betimes and got safe into France : 
Plunket, an Irish Jesuit, who had been active in 
many plots, was seized with his papers. Lord 
N<»^, upon learning the arrest of the young 
Templar, Layer, his friend or confidant, fled in 
disguise to the Isle of Wight; but before he could 
get away to the continent he was discovered, and 
was soon made fast in London. Subsequently 
Lord Orrery, who was indisputably a principal 
conspirator, and the Duke of Norfolk, were sent to 
the Tower ; but in both cases tliere was citlicr a 
want of evidence or a wish on the part of govern- 
ment to spare them ; and they were liberated after 
a short confinement. There seems to have been 
an intention or a desire to overlook the plotting 
bishop altogether, hut proofs accumulated upon 
proofs, and it was judged indispensa\)le to com- 
mit him. The warrant, however, was not executed 
till the 24th of August, when Atterbury w'as 
arrested at his deimery at Bromley, in Kent, and 
brought before the privy council. He was cool 
and collected ; not a word could be extracted from 
him to endanger either himself or his friends ; 
and after a short examination he was sent to the 
Tower. No sooner was his captivity known than 
the high churchmen set up a cry against the sacri- 
legious arrest of a bishop, vowing and maintaining 
that there was no plot at nil, and that an iniquitous 
ministry was seeking the ruin of their opponents 
by inventions .and fictions. The parochial clergy 
in many of the churches of London and Westmin- 
ster even publicly prayed for him. Provoked by 
these demonstrations, and anxious to keep so dan- 
gerous a prisoner close and well watched, the go- 
vernment caused the bishop to be treated with 
unusual severity in the Tower. In the mean time 
the king, attended by the prince, made a summer 
jffogresB through the Western counties, endeavour- 
ing, somewhat of the latest, to cilace evil personal 
impressions and to cultivate popularity. 

On the 9th of October the second septennial 
parliament assembled, to all appearance calm and 
confident in the midst of that general alarm and 
excitement. The elections had been most favour- 
able to Walpole and the Whigs, and the opposition 
was rather loud-toned than formidable. The royal 
speech disclosed the particulars of tlie late Jacobite 
plot. “ I should less wonder at it,” said George, 
“ had I, in any one instance, since my accession 
to the throne invaded the liberty or property of my 
subjects.” In treating of the ingratitude, im- 
placability, and infatuation of the disaffected, he 
said, with unanswerable truth : — “ By forming 
plots they depreciate all property that is vested in 
the public funds, and then complain of the low 
state of credit; they make an increase of the 
national expenses necessary, and then clamour at 
the burd^ of taxes, and endeavour to impute to 
my government, as grievances, the mischiefs and 
calamities which they alone create and occasion.” 
After voting a highly complimentary address, 
the Common^ at once proceeded to that always 
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questionable measure of suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act ; and they called for a longer suspen- 
sion than had beoi before granted. Some members 
objected to the term of a year, and proposed six 
months, declaring that, at tlie end of that period, 
the measure might be renewed if necessary : but 
the amendment was rejected by an immense majo- 
rity, and the suspension was carried for a whole 
year. The next subject they fell upon was an 
insane declaration of die Pretender, dated Lucca, 
the 20th of September of the present year, and 
which coolly proposed, among other absurdities, 
that George should deliver up the throne of 
Great Britain, and retire to Germany with the title 
of king in his native dominions, and with his 
chances of the succession to the English throne in 
a legitimate way unimpaired by his usurjiation. 
Both Ijords and Commons expressed dieir utmost 
astonishment and indignation at the surprising in- 
solence of this document, which had been printed 
and industriously circulated in England ; and with 
little ceremony they ordered it to be burnt by the 
common hangman. Walpole, in some unusual 
vision of poetical justice, conceived that the 
Papists were at the bottom of the late plot, and Uiat 
tliose ought to pay for the mischief who had made 
it. He accordingly brought in a bill for raising a 
hundred thousand pounds by a tax upon tiic real 
and personal estates of all Papists, or persons edu- 
cated in the Romish religion, to go towards defray- 
ing the expenses occasioned by thQ.late attempt. 
The good sense and feeling of many revolted at 
this indiscriminate punishment, which savoured of 
tlie dark ages ; but the motion was carried, never- 
theless, by a triumphant majority of 211 to 168. 
As, however, there was no concealing the fact that 
priests of the Church of England had been as busy 
in the plot as priests of the Church of Rome, it 
was deemed but fair to lengthen the lash, and by 
a subsequent motion die bill was extended to all 
nonjurors. The effect of these blundering and 
iniquitous votes was as bad as might have been ex- 
pected. To save their purses, or to escape further 
persecution, or to get into that House of Commons 
which, in spite of every effort, continued to contain 
a small knot of Jacobites, many hundreds of men 
were made to commit perjury by act of parlia- 
ment. “ I saw a great deal of it,” says Speaker 
Onslow i ‘‘ and it was a strange as well as ridi- 
culous sight to see people crowding at the quarter 
sessions to give a testimony of their allegiance to 
government, and cursing it at the same time for 
giving them the trouble of so doing, and for the 
fright they were put into by it.” 

A.D. 1123. — The young Templar, Mr. Layer, 
was tried and convicted in the Court of King’s 
Bench of having enlisted men for the Pretender’s 
service, in order to stir up a rebellion. He was 
reprieved, and examined by a committee of the 
House of Commons; but, as he would confess 
nothing, he suffered at Tybium, and his head was 
fixed up at Temple Bar. Pulteney, who had been 
chairman of the committee that examined Layer 


and others, presented a report to the House on the 
1st of March. It appeared that the names of Lords 
Scarsdale, Strafford, Craven, Bathurst, Gower, 
Bingley, and Cowper had been mentioned in the 
depositions. All these noblemen repelled the im- 
putation in the House of Lords, though there is 
ground for believing that all were, more or less, 
implicated, with the single exception of Lord Cow- 
per ; and even he, as known to be discontented 
with the ministerial arrangements, hud received 
solicitations from the Earl of Mar and the Preten- 
der.* With respect to others of the Jacobites, the 
report of the committee was far more clear. Bills 
of pains and penalties, subjecting them to impri- 
sonment during pleasure, and to confiscation of 
property, were carried through both Houses by 
large majorities against Plunket the Jesuit, and 
Kelly the Protestant nonjuriiig clergyman: and 
another bill, enacting banishment and deprivation, 
but without forfeiture of goods, was brought into 
the House of Commons against Bishop Atterbury.f 
Atterbury, who had wit to spare, and a most ample 
knowledge of the forms of the two Houses, wrote 
to the Speaker of the Commons, requesting to have 
the assistance of three lawyers as his counsel ; and, 
as soon as he had obtained this from the Com- 
mons, he stated to the ]A)Td8 that, by a standing 
order of their lordships’ House, no peer might 
appear by counsel before the House of Commons : 
he was at a loss, he said, bow to act, and humbly 
re(|uested their lordships’ direction. Their lord- 
ships got out of this dilemma by giving him leave 
to do as he pleased, — that is, to be heard by coun- 
sel or otherwise, as he should think fit. The bishop 
then wrote to the Speaker to say that he should 
decline giving the Coidmons any trouble, and con- 
tent himself with making his own defence before 
the other House, of which he was a member, as a 
lord spiritual. The bill for banishment and depri- 
vation having thus passed through the Commons 
without a division, was sent up to the Lords ; and 
the bishop was brought to the bar of the Upper 
House on the 6lh of May. When the evidence 
against him was gone through, tlie bishop produced 
his counter evidence. Alexander Pope, his bosom 
friend, — ^the Catholic poet, who loved the Protestant 
prelate, and has preserved the memory of his social 
qualities and domestic virtues in more than one 
undying verse, — was among Atterbury’s witnesses. 
But the poet was nervous and confused ; he stam- 
mered and blundered ; and all that he really had 
to aay was, that he could never consider his friend 
as a conspirator — ^that their social, happy hours at 
Bromley had been spent in discussing matters 
very different from plots and revolutions. Another 
author, but one of a very inferior stamp, — Erasmus 
Lewis, the associate and correspondent of Swift, 
and once the “prose-man” of Harley, — appeared on 
the same side, and undertook to prove, from his 

* Lord Mahon, Hist. Eng., who refers to letters he has seen in the 
unpablishod Stuart Papers. 

t The luU also declared that it should be felony to corresTwnd 
with tlie exiled bishop without the kiu|!’s license ; and that the hins 
should never pardon him without consent of parlioiuent. 
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official experience, Low easy it was to counterfeit 
a&y one’s hand‘‘'KTiting, and how dangeroua it was 
to judge upon such evidence. But, among his 
other witnesses, Atterbury was furnished with three 
who invalidate a confession made by Neynoe 
before his escape and drowning, — deposing, point 
blank, that Walpole had tampered witli that un- 
happy priest. A Mr, Skeene swore that he had 
asked Neynoe whether there really was a plot, and 
whether he knew anything about it, when Neynoe 
answered that he knew of t\Yo plots, — one of Mr. 
Walpole’s against some great men; the other a 
plot of his own (Ncynoc’s), which w as only to get 
eighteen or twenty thousand pounds out of Mr. 
Walpole! These witnesses were not much re- 
spected, and one of them had been whij)ped and 
pilloried at Dublin fur a treasonable libel ; yet 
Wul])olc judged it necessary to reply to their 
charges, and appeared as a witness in the House 
of Lords. Atterbury, who always considered him 
as the author of his ruin, fixed u})on the minister 
with all his might and with all his Avit, endeavour- 
ing to perplex him. “ A greaUT trial of skill,” 
says Speaker Onslow, “ scarce ever happened 
between two such combatants ; the one figlitiiig for 
his re])utatioii, the other for his acquittal.” But 
the minister sustained that intellectual wrestle 
W'itliout cross or fall; and little was left to the 
bishop hut to rely on a touching appeal to the 
feelings of the House. On the llth of May he 
delivered his defence, beginning w'ith a recital of 
the hardships he had suttered in the Tower, and 
the restrictions which liad been put upon his only 
consolation — ^tlie visits of his beloved daughter. 
“ Such usage, such hardslii[)s, such insults as 1 
have undergone,” said tlie bishop, “ might have 
broke a more resolute spirit and a much stronger 
constitution than falls to my share. ... By which 
means, what little strength and use of my limbs I 
had Avhen comnntted, in August last, is now so far 
impaired that I am very unfit to appear before 
your lordships on any occasion, hut especially 
when I am to make my defence against a hill of 
so extraordinary a nature.” He tlieii proceeded, 
in a speech that Avas both eloquent and argumen- 
tative, to refute the evidence against him. He 
made Uie most of the best argument he ha<l to use, 
Avhich was, the apparent want of a motive to drive 
him into the desijcrate paths of conspiracy and 
revolution. He professed that he had no ambition 
to climb into a higher station in the church ; that 
he coveted not money, but had always been con- 
tented with little, spending the revenues of Ins 
poor bishopric in repairs, hospitality, and cha- 
rity ; that so far from liaving any inclination 
towards popery, he had wTitten, thirty-seven 
years ago, in defence of Martin Luther ; and 
would now burn at the stake rather than, in any 
material point, depart from the Protestant religion 
as professed in the Church of England, As to 
any suspicion of his favouring arbitrary power, he, 
maintained that the whole course of his life spoke 
against it ; for he had always been a iriend to the 


liberty of ljhe siibjedt. He objected to the evidence 
which had been pn^dneed against him, and con- 
cluded with pious qaculations froih the Scripture, 
and professions- of ttubinission to the will of God. 
He AVBs answered by one. of the counsel for the 
bill ; and then the ibrds took their debate on the 
question “That this Ipll do pass.^’ Most of the 
bishops were silent or adverse to their brother ; 
but that profligate layman the young Duke of 
Wliarton stood up in his defence, and Lord Cow- 
per also maintained his innocence, and declared 
that parliament was not competent to pass sentence 
of deprivation upon a bishop. But, upon a divi- 
sion, the bill w'as cj^rried through the Jjords by a 
majority of 8.S to 43, and within q fcAv days it re- 
ceived the royal assent. The bishop took an 
afiPecting leave of the poet Pope and his (»tliev 
friends, Avho, somewhat strangely, compared him to 
Cato ; and on the 18th of June he was embarked 
on board a king’s ship and conveyed to Calais. 
Atterbury threw' himself at onee into the service of 
the Pretender, and became his confidential agent, 
first at Brussels and afterAvnrds at Paris ; and all 
the while he represented to the quiet part of his 
friends and admirers at home that he w'as eating 
the bread of poverty and exile with a meek and 
an enduring spirit, and finding consolation for the. 
wrongs of princes and politicians in religion and 
divine philosophy. Uj)on bis first landing in 
France he learned that Lord Bolinghroke., avIio, 
after long bargaining and making a pointed cx])o- 
sure of the AN'eakness of tlie Pretender’s eharac:ter 
and the hopelessness of his cause,* had just re- 
ceived his pardon from King George, wjis on tlie 
point of returning to England, which the bishop 
had left fur ever. The ex-prime minister or 
chief secretary of the hickless Stuart had obtained 
his pardon through the sagacious Jjord Stair, who 
had told his court that no man could do so niueh 
injury to the Jacobite cause, and through the rapa- 
cious Duchess of Kendal, who was bribed to rcmov(* 
impediments. Walpole, who afterwards accused 
Bolinghroke of baseness and ingratitude, got the 
pardon passed under the great seal. This pardon, 
however, merely secured the person of Bolinghroke 
in England, and comprised no reversal of tlie 
attainder in relation to his estates and his sent in 
the House of Lords, which could not be granted 
by the king Avithout a special act of parliament. 
Upon his arrival at London, in the month of June, 
he applied all his energy and ability to recover his 
seat ; but the king had already depai-ted for Ger- 
many, and was not expected to return for sonu? 
tiine^ and, what was worse, he had taken the 
Duchess of Kendal with him. As he had made 
money in France in Law’s Misissijipi scheme, 
and ns he had recently married a rich French 
lady, Madame de Villette, a niece of Madame 
de Maintenon, the last and unctuous mistress of 
Louis XIV., Bolinghroke had cash and to spare ; 

* In a letter to liis Mend Sir William W'yndbam, wliich IBoIin^;- 
broke rent mim/ed to tbe FoeUnaeter-Qcuerulof Kiox Uuorgel— 
ItmoirteffFa^h. 
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und, though money hu(l been alieady ftaid’to the. 
Schulemberg, it appears that he brought aver more 
for that grasping sultana,. He renewed hia con- 
nexion with his friend Sir William Wyndham, who 
was still the leader of the Tories in the House of 
Commons ; and, waiting upon Walpok, whom he 
envied and hated, he atteippted to .persuade that 
minister that his allies^ the Tories, might, upon 
e(jnditions, be brought to coalesce with him. But 
Walpole sternly rejected any such union ; he 
told Bolingbroke that, as his entire restoration to 
his property and his scat in the House of Lords 
must depend upon a Whig parliament, he would 
do well to, shun any new engagement with the 
Tories ; and that ministers would not hazard the 
king’s affiiirs by j)roposing bis restoration rashly. 
The Anglo-Frenchman then returned to France, 
where he was more at home than in his native 
(country, and where he remained till September, 
1124, mixing in fresh political intrigues, and 
fiiuusiiig his leisure with writing pliilosophical 
letters to his friends, in which he denounced in 
.good set phrases the crimes and follies of ambi- 
tion.* The profligate Abbd Dubois, who had risen 
to be a eavdinal and prime minister of France, 
(lied ill the month of August j and in the follow- 
ing month of December bis more profligate pupil, 
the Duke of Orleans, the regent, expired at Ver- 
sailles, a worn out man, at the age of fifty. As 
the young Louis XV. was nominally of age, no 
other regent was ajiiiointed, but the Duke de Bour- 
bon in reality assumed the reins of government, 
and was regent under the title of a minister. 
Bourbon had neither the extreme vices nor the 
abilities of his predecessor, Orleans; he was a 
weak man, governed by his mistress. Mademoi- 
selle de Prie ; and Bolingbroke flattered himself 
that in his own person, and in that of his accom- 
plished and thoroughly court-trained French wife, 
lie could [rule both the mistress and the prime 
minister, with whom he had been on the most in- 
timate terms for many years. He soon knew that 
there were dissensions in the English cabinet, that 
the new secretary of stale, Jjord Carteret, after- 
wards Earl Granville, who was an excellent lin- 
guist, and could speak German with the king, 
which none of the other English ministers could 
dt),t was endeavouring to supplant both Walpole 
and Townshend, by promoting all George’s Ger- 
man measures and favouring his strong partialities. 
The old, lean mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, stood 
firm for Walpole, but Carteret had secured the 
younger and thinner mistress, Madame Kilman- 
seg, now Countess of Darlington, and her sister, 
Madame Platen. Bolingbroke, after weighing well 
wliich might the better serve his own turn, sided 
witli Walpole and Townshend ; and through Horace 

• It appoan tlmt, on kk return to the continent, ho would foin 
have wiiitttd upon the kiug and the Duchew of Kendal, and that a 
I'asspoTt to Hanover was ntihwMl him, 

i Horace Walpole, speaking of hU father, says, " It wa-s perluips 
»U11 more remorkalde, and an instance unparalleled, tiiat Sir 
Hobert governed George I. is LaHn, the king not speaking Engliib, 
and his minister no German, nor even tteaSh,"—B«mmitmcn. 


Walpole, the minister’s brother, who was then 
employed on an embassy at Paris, he made an 
offer of his services, and engaged to use his in- 
fluence with the JDiike de Bourbon, so as to make 
the relations with France run smooth, and favour- 
ably for tliem. At the same time Carteret and 
the Platens had their agent at Paris in the person of 
Sir Luke Schaub, who was resident minister there. 
In the end, and chiefly, we believe, throu,gh the 
manoeuvres of Bolingbroke, Sehaub was recalled, 
and Horace Walpole was appointed resident am- 
bassador ; a favour upon which the Platens had 
set their hearts,* was refused by the French court, 
and Carteret, weakened in that quarter, was sent 
into Ireland as lord-lieutenant, his secretaryship 
being given to the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
contented, for a long time, to be v#ry submissive 
to the premier. 

On the 19th of December, after being engaged 
at Hanover and Berlin in long and useless nego- 
tiations, which liad for their chief object the (‘.x- 
tension of his continental dominions and the 
chastisement of the Czar Peter, who had given 
fresh causes of ofl'cuce, the king returned to Jjon- 
don and jireparcd fur the ojicning of parliament, 

A.D. 1*124. — ^Thc Houses met on the 7lh of 
January. “ I cannot,” said George, in a well- 
written sjieech, the production of Walpole, “ open 
tills session without congratulating you upon the 
success of your endeavours last year for the safety, 
interest, and honour of the kingdom. The rise of 
the public credit, the flourishing condition of our 
trade and manufactures, and the general tranipiillity 
of iny people, are the hajipy consequences of your 
prudent resolutions. 1 desire such supplies only 
as you shall find absolutely necessary for preserv- 
ing the peace of the kingdom, and for the security 
of my peojde. I must, in a particular manner, 
recommend to your care the public debts of the 
kingdom as the most national concern you can 
possibly take into your consideration, Jn the 
present happy situation of our afiairs, make use of 
the opportunities which your own good conduct has 
]mt into your hands in considering of such further 
laws as may be wanting for the ease and encou- 
ragement of trade and navigation, for the employ- 
ment of the poor, and for the exciting and encou- 
raging a spirit of industry in the nation. I am 
fully satisfied that [the trade and Vealth of my 
people are the happy efl'ects of the liberties they 
enjoy, and that the grandeur of the crown consists 
in their prosperity.” The Commons, following 
the king’s recommendation, made pi-ovision for 
the liquidation of a part of the public debts out of 
the surplus ariiiiig from the sinking fund. They 

• Mudamo 'de” Platon wa* about marr>'iag Jicr daughter to tlio 
Count St. Ploiiruntia, *on of La V(!illi^.ro, French eucretary of Htate, 
and wanted a Piencli dukedom for her eon-in law elect, George in- 
structed bU (uubaiwador, Schaub, to preRB for tliis favour; but the 
French nobility raised a terrible outcry, as the family of I, a Vt«il- 
lierc was latiier olsicure. If Bolingbroke had used his Infiuenou 
with the Duke dc Bourbon and hU mistn>gs, the title niiglit proimbly 
have been obtained nevcrthelom. Not being aide to get tlie French 
dukedom, George pacified Madame de Platen with English money, 
and gave hor 10,000/. a« a portion for her daughter, who married the 
youiig Fnnduntn. 
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granted all the lupplies that were demanded; 
voted 10,000 men for the navy, and aneed to 
maintain 4000 additional land troops, which had 
been raised in the preceding year on the alarm of 
invasion and insurrection. The standing army 
thus allowed amounted altogether to 18,200 men. 
The Commons took into consideration the serious 
grievances arising out of protections which had 
been allowed to be granted by foreign ambassadors, 

S eers, and members of parliament, who, not sel- 
om, had screened profligate persons and fraudu- 
lent debtors. They came to a resolution that all 
such protections granted by members of that House 
should cease and be declared void. The Lords 
re-echoed this resolution, making, however, an ex- 
ception in favour of menial servants, 'apd those 
necessarily employed about the estates of peers. 
The parliament was prorogued by a ^acious 
speech from the throne on the 24th of April. 

While England seemed relapsing into quiet and 
content a tremendous tempest was got up in Ireland, 
about the coining of farthings and halfpence. During 
the lord-lieutenancy of the Duke of Grafton in the 
preceding year a patent had been granted by the king 
to Mr. William Wood, a considerable proprietor 
and renter of iron and copper works, for coining 
farthings and halfpence for the kingdom of Ire- 
land, to the amount of 108,000/. sterling, in order 
to supply the acknowledged and often complained 
of deficiency of copper money in that country. 
This coinage was first designed under the late mi- 
nister Sunderland ; but it was Walpole that com- 
pleted the scheme, and, in so doing, he had care- 
fully consulted Sir Isaac Newton, as Master of the 
Mint, and taken the legal advice of the attorney 
and solicitor-general, in order to guard against un- 
fair alloy in the farthings and halfpence, and 
against any other fraud or irregularity. Walpole 
himself, as head of the Treasury, panted the patent. 
But it was rumoured, and universally believed, 
that the royal mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, had 
taken money from the patentee, or that Wood had 
promised her a share of the profits he should 
derive from making farthings for the Irish poor; 
and thc;patent was flagrantly passed without con- 
sulting the parliament, the lord-lieutenant, or the 
privy council of Ireland. The Irish parliament 
felt the insult, and proceeded to exaggerate the 
wrung witli their usual heat and imaginativeness. 
But the storm might have passed over like so 
many others if it had not been for the tremendous 
pen of Dr. Jonathan Swifr. That ambitious and 
intriguing churchman was cut off from all hopes 
of die mitre by die downfall of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, and found himself* compelled to 
retire to the deanery of St. Patrick. He hated Ire- 
land, and always considered his residence in diat 
country as an exile ; but he was by accident of birth 
an IriMmm, and he determined to step forward as 
a patriot, in order solely to wreak his vengeance 
upon his political enemies, and to make the English 
cabinet feel how dangerous a thing it was to disap- 
point the hopes and stir up the black bile of such 
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a penman. The matter, in its most important 
part, resolved itself into a question of chemistry, 
about which Dean Swift knew no more than his 
Lilliputians and Brobdignagians knew about steam- 
engines; but he was well aware that the Irish 
people knew just as little as himself; he found the 
cry ready made to his mouth, and he proclaimed 
that the farthings and halfpence were of a most 
base quality, and alloyed beyond all precedent. 
Now, in fact, these Irish farthings and halfpence 
were proved, by experiments at the Mint, made 
under the direction of Newton, to equal or exceed, 
in weight and purity, coins of the same denomina- 
tion in England. Still, however, part of the wrong 
remained indisputable : — for the Ung to delegate a 
branch of his prerogative to a private projector 
like Wood,* without the consent or concurrence of 
the legislature of Ireland, was arbitrary; and that 
his mistress should have gone designedly and cor- 
ruptly into the business was revolting. Both the 
Irish Houses of Parliament joined in addressing 
the crown, and Swift began to publish his far- 
famed Drapier’s Letters ; and, not satisfied with 
writing, he even preached against Wood’s half- 
pence from the pulpit. Nothing was heard of in 
Dublin, in all Ireland, but Wood and his accursed 
coinage. As paper followed paper from the witty 
and most caustic pen of the dean, the excitement 
was increased till it reached almost the point of 
madness. All distinctions of parties seemed to 
cease ; the Protestant was as violent as the papist, 
the Presbyterian as loud as the high-churchman, 
and Whigs, Tories, Orangemen, and Rapparees, 
all joined together in the universal malediction. 
Wood’s relatives in Ireland were in danger of 
their lives: at the instigation of the dean the 
grand jury and the rest of the inhabitants of the 
liberty of the dean and chapter of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, joined in an association for refusing any 
of the halfpence or farthings already coined, or 
that should hereafter be coined by “ one William 
Wood;” the merchants to whom the coin had 
been consigned, fearing the popular fury, announced 
by public ^vertisement that they had nothing to do 
with it ; by degrees every shopkeeper, every vint- 
ner, every dealer of any kind refused the currency ; 
and even the hawkers, errand-boys, and link- 
boys rejected it with contempt, since they could 
“neither get news, ale, tobacco, nor brandy for 
such cursed stuff’.” Riotous processions were got 
up, and the effi^ of the unfortunate projector, 
William Wood, was dragged through the streets 
of Dublin and then burned. In addition to the 
Drapier’s Letters and his sermons, the fertile 
genius of Swift furnished the hawkers with a 
variety of coarse ballads and satires in prose, 
which made the welkin ring, and which were 
quite intelligible to the most, ignorant ear. But 
he did not confine himself to the false side of the 

wu perfectly true, hfywerer.Vaii remirked b]rlWiilpole,.in<n 
letter to Lm Townehond, that the kWfi prerogative ol gronUpg 
luch pa^to u Wood’s had never been Bu'^fed, and Imd oBen 
exercised.. , 
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question or to the alloy of the coinage: as he 
wrote on he grew bolder and clearer, until he 
proclaimed that Ireland was or ought to be an 
independent country, not to be governed, — as she 
was almost exclusively, — by natives of England ; 
that her throne was held by a different right, 
and might be conferred upon a different prince, and 
that, by' the laws of God, of nature, of nations, 
and of their country, the Irish were and ought to 
be as free a people as their brethren in England. 
It was when the tempest was at its highest that 
Carteret arrived as lord-lieutenant: he offered a 
reward of 300/. for the discovery of the author of 
The Drapier’s Letters ; and Harding, the printer, 
was thrown into prison and a crown prosecution 
prepared against him. Swift had no intention of 
relieving the poor printer by declaring himself ; 
but he presented himself at a levee of the lord- 
lieutenant, and sternly demanded of Carteret the 
meaning of these severities against a ^mor and in- 
dustrious tradesman, who had published two or 
three papers designed for the good of his country. 
Lord Carteret, wli(» knew Swift personally, and 
who could hardly have doubted of his beiiig the 
author, evaded the expostulation by an apt quota- 
tion from Virgil, and let the dean go his way. 
Walpole had endeavoured to let the scheme drop 
gradually by a proclamation which linuted Wood’s 
coinage to 40,000/. instead of the 108,000/. ori- 
ginally contracted for ; but the Irish insisted that 
they would not take a shilling of the brass -j and, 
in the end, it was all withdrawn, to the great loss 
and almost entire ruin of the projector, who, how- 
ever, was eventually indemnified by a grant of 
3001)/. a-year for the term of twelve years. When 
the bill against the .printer, Harding, was brought 
before the grand jury they made a return of 
“ ignoramus.” The dean rose to the very apex 
of po])ularity, and was cherished as a patriot by 
the country which he had, in some respects, really 
served, but only to gratify his spite. Lord Carteret, 
who, in effect, had been sent to struggle through 
the difficulties which his rival, Walpole, had 
created, was lield up as a tyrant and an oppressor 
as long as he resisted, and was treated with insult 
and contemjrt when he yielded.* 

As this Irish tempest died dowm the wind, 
another storm rose in Scotland, not about farthings 
but about malt. The Scots had never been sub- 
jected to the malt-tax, and had hitherto resisted 
all attempts to impose it upon them as contrary to 
the articles of the Union. Walpole, knowing the 
violent feeling of the nation, would gladly have 
connived at their escape ; but some jealous English 
country gentlemen had brought the 8u\yect before 
the House of Commons, and he had been obliged 
to consent that a duty of three-pence on every 
barrel of ale should be raised in Scotland in lieu 
of the malt-tax; ‘’Some of the Scottish members 
had Noted for this duty upon ale, but the Scottish 
people, were, resolved n<)t to pay it. At Glasgow 
the mob assenil^dd, and shouting, Down with 

• Walter • f Swift, in Swift’s Works. 
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Walpole ! broke open and plundered the house of 
Mr. Campbell of Shawfield, member for that city, 
who had voted with ministers. General Wade, 
who was commanding the forces in Scotland, sent 
Captain Bushell with two companies of foot to put 
down this disturbance. The captain drew up his 
men in the streets of Glasgow — the mob pelted 
them with stones — he fired among them without 
shot — the mob, unhurt, pelted more violently than 
before — and then he ordered his men to put ball 
in their muskets and fire point-blank. Nine per- 
sons fell dead and many more were wounded ; but 
the mob, instead of dispersing, fell upon the 
soldiery, drove them out f)f the town, and pursued 
them on their road to Dunbarton Castle, into which 
Bushell threw himself. Hereupon General Wade 
marched into Glasgow with a considerable force, 
seized some of the rioters, apprehended the chief 
magistrates, and sent them prisoners to Edinburgh 
Castle. But when the Glasgow magistrates were 
brought Ijefore the Lords of Justiciary, charged 
with timidity or treachery for not checking the 
riots, they were declared innocent and immediately 
discharged. Cai)tain Bushell, on the other hanci, 
being brought to trial for murder, was convicteil 
and condemned ; but the government stepped in 
with a royal pardon and promoted him in the ser- 
vice. It was suspected by Walpole that the Duke 
of Roxburgh, who was at that time secretary of 
state for Scotland, and who had been in close 
alliance with his rival Carteret, encouraged these 
popular commotions, in order to break down his 
ministry ; and forthwith Roxburgh was dismissed, 
his office was abolished, and Walpole’s close ally 
the Earl of Hay, brother to the Duke of Argyll, 
Avas sent down to Scotland to ])acify the country. 
Islay was very successful; and in a short time 
Walpole congratulated himself that he had got 
Scotland as well as Ireland into a state of quiet. 

Parliament met on the 12th of November ; and 
the king, though embarrassed by continental 
politics and alarmed by the intelligence of a close 
alliance lictween Russia and Sweden, professed the 
highest satisfaction at the prosperous state of his 
affeirs abroad, as well as at the perfect tranquillity 
at home. He, however, Avas most anxious that no 
reduction should be made in the forces, and by 
the management of Walpole, who was notoriously 
organising a regular system of bribery and corrup- 
tion in tlie House of Commons, the army was con- 
tinued as it was for another year. 

The misdoings of Parker, Earl of Macclesfield 
and lord chancellor, had gone to such an extent 
that it was imperative to check and punish him. 
Warned by the public voice he resigned the great 
seal, hoping thereby to save his iniquitous gains 
and escape punishment ; but Sir George Oxendon 
carried his impeachment in the Commons, and he 
was brought to the bar of the Lords, charged with 
having made unusual and exorbitant profits by the 
sale of masterships in Chancery, &c., with having 
abused his trust in using the money of suitors, and 
of widows and orphans, to whom he was the legal 
3 D 
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guardiwi, and with other enormous abuses. He 
was unanimously found guilty by his peers, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 30,000/., and to be im- 
risoned in the Tower till he paid it. A motion, 
owevcr, to disable him from sitting in parliament 
or holding any future office, was lost % a small 
majority. Sir Peter King, one of the justices of 
the Common Pleas, now created Baron King, suc- 
ceeded Macclesfield in the chancellorship. 

Lady Bolingbroke was now in England, with a 
well-filled purse, to work out her husband’s full 
restoration. She got introduced at court, where the 
king did not like her ; but the Duchess of Kendal 
took her money* and through that means Walpole 
was constantly assailed for a bill to restore Boling- 
broke both to his property and to his seati' Wal- 
pole, who would as soon have seen his satanic 
majesty in the British parliament, resolutely main- 
tained that Bolingbroke ought never to be restored 
to his scat in the Lords ; but he willingly enough 
consented to a bill for putting him in possession of 
his forfeited estates. This bill was brought in 
by Lord Finch and seconded by Walpole himself; 
but it was opposed by the hottest (»f the Whigs, 
and by the few decided Jacobites in the House, 
who could never forgive what they considered 
Bolingbroke’s treachery to the Pretender. The 
bill, however, was carried through the Commons 
by a majority of 231 to 113; and the Lords 
acceded, notwithstanding a strong protest signed 
by five peers.t Presently after this Bolingbroke 
cams back again and fixed his residence in Eng- 
land, much less thankful at what parliament or 
ministers had given him than furious at what they 
withheld. According to Horace Walpole, as he 
could not decently avoid waiting upon his father to 
thank him, he was invited by the minister to dine 
with him at Chelsea ; — “ but whether tortured at 
witnessing Walpole’s serene frankness and felicity, 
or suffocated with indignation and confusion at 
being forced to be obliged to one whom he hated 
and envied, the first morsel he put into his 
mouth was near choking him, and he was reduced 
to rise from table and leave the room for some 
minutes.”! 1° announcing his arrival 

to his friend Dean Swift, Bolingbroke said, 
“Here I am, two-thirds restored ; my person 
safe (unless I meet hereafter with harder treat- 

* It is said that tlie duchess i;nt in one payment 12,000/. ! 
t Mftluien, though /•oniptrollcrof the household, strongly onposed 
the bill, (leclaring '• that the public crimes ft>r which thU petninner 
(Bolingbroke) stood attainted were so heinous, so flagrant, and of 
so deep a dye ns not to admit of any expiation or atonement ; and, 
whatever itc might have done to deserve his majesty’s private grace 
and pardou, yet lie thoiiglit him altogether unworUty of any national 
favour.” lie fnumerated tlie iustahres of liolingbrokc'i villanous 
conduct, wiiile lie had a share in the administnition under Queen 
Anne; aud cnneluded ; To.sum up all his crimes in one, his 
traitorous design of defeating tlie Protestant succession, the founda- 
tion of liotii our preseut and future liappiness; and of advancing a 
popish Pretender to tlie tlirnuc, wliich would have involved nis 
Bolive country iu endless misery.” 8egoant Miller wns aguinst the 
pardon for throe reasmis:— •• i. IJeeaiiHc he thought it against tlie 
interestof the king; 2. Against the interest of his country; S.Against 
the interest of the prosont ministry.” Arthur Onslow, afterwards 
the celolirated sneaker, and always the steady Wend of the Whig 
ministry, strongly opiwsed tlie motion. 

t lUimlniscences.— ” I never,” adds the son of the minister, 

" heard of their meeting more.” 
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ment than even that of Sir Walter Raleigh) ; 
and my estate, with all the other property I have 
ac<iuired, or may acquire, secured to me. But 
the attainder is kept carefully and prudently in 
force, lest so corrupt a member should come 
again into the House of Lords, and liis bad 
leaven should sour that sweet untainted mass.” 
But if this man of infinite wit and intrigue, 
and surpassing eloquence, could point to peers 
neiirly os guilty as himself, there was no Jacobite 
or plotting member of the House of Ijords that 
could be half so dangerous, or that had even a 
tithe of his ability for mischief. In keeping him 
out of tliat house Walpole, as bis son observes, had 
jiaid him the comidiment of avowing tliat liis 
eloquence Avas to be feared. But the returned 
exile could write almost as well us he could speak ; 
and, not being able to assail the ministry with his 
tongue, he soon began to lash them with his ])en. 
In a little niorc than a year after his return he 
began to publish u political ])apeT called ‘ The 
Craftsman,* in wliich he assailed Walpole with 
terrible invectives. “ Craftsmen, pamphlets, libels, 
combinations, were showered on, or employed for 
years against, the prime minister, without shaking 
his pow’er or ruffiing his temper : and Bolingbroke 
had the mortification of finding his rival had 
abilities to maintain his influence against the 
mistresses of two kings, Avitli whom his antagonist 
had plotted in vain to overturn him.”* At the 
same time Bolinbroke drew close liis old bonds ol‘ 
alliance with the ultra-Tories, whom lie had 
recently treated with contempt, and struck up a 
side friendship with the ultra- Whigs— with Pulteney 
and the other discontented men who had fallen ofi' 
from Walpole. This celebrated party-leader, Wil- 
liam Pulteney, had been, from his first appearance 
in public life, the friend and steady adherent of 
WaljKile ; but irritated at the slowness of his pro- 
motion — he was only cofferer of the household — 
and apparently convinced that the jealous mono- 
polising spirit of Walpole would keep him down, 
he went into opposition and became the head of 
those who were called the Patriots. He presently 
was deprived of his place ; and he then joined 
Bolingbroke in an attempt to write down the 
ministry. ‘ The Craftsman,’ it appears, was planned 
between Pulteney and the returned exile. Since 
the time when Bolingbroke, as Mr. St. John, capti- 
vated and ruled that House, there had been no 
speaker in the Commons, except Walpole, that could 
at all cope with Pulteney, who has been called “ the 
unrivalled orator.” 

A.D. 1725. In the beginning of the preceding 
year the hypochondriac Philip of Spain had retired 
with bis queen to the country palace of St. Ilde- 
fonso, and there carried into effect a design 
which he professed to have long meditated. In 
a message to the council of Castile he announced 
liis intention of abdicating in favour of his 'Ison. 
“Having,” “said Philip, “reflected, these few 
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years, with due and mature consideration on the 
miseries of this life, and on the infirmities, wars, 
and troubles, with which God has visited me 
during the twenty-three years of my reign ; seeing 
also that my son the Infant Don Louis is of com- 
petent age, married, and endowed with discretion, 
judgment, and talent sufficient for governing this 
monarchy justly and wisely, I have determined to 
retire wholly from the government renouncing all 
my states, langdoms, and lordships, in favour of 
the said Don Louis, in order to lead, at St. Ilde- 
fonso, a private life with the queen, who has offered 
to accompany me with pleasure ; that, freed from 
all other cares, I may serve God, meditate on a future 
life, and devote myself to the important work of 
my salvation.” The council, which had been pro- 
perly warned and prepared, raised no objection to 
this partial imitation of the conduct of the great 
Charles V., and the act of abdication was formally 
passed in a long decree, in which it was regulated 
that if Louis shoidd die without issue the crown 
should descend to the other sons of Philip in success 
sion, and that a council of regency should be ap- 
pointed in case of a minority. Philip also took occa- 
sion to recommend to his successor devotion to die 
blessed virgin, respect towards the church and the 
inquifiition as the great bulwark of the Catholic 
faith, and the redress of the grievances of his sub- 
jects. On the 15th of January Don Louis an- 
nounced his accepttmee of the crown, expressing 
his veneration and astonishment at the piety and 
self-denial of his father. “ God grant,” said he, 
“ that, after treading awhile in his ste^js, 1 may have 
tlie same opinion of the vain greatness of this 
world.” Tlic juggle was imposing, but still it 
appears to have been little more than a state-trick. 
The young French King, Louis XV., was again in 
a jirccarious state; and Philip, who had never been 
hajiiiy in Spain, who had conscientious scruples 
about his right to the Spanish throne, and an 
inward conviction that his renunciation of the 
French croum was illegal and invalid, entertained 
a hojie of succeeding to tlu; inheritance of Louis 
X IV. By transferring Spain beforehand to one 
of his sons, he fancied that the opposition of the 
great powers would be removed ; and he was ready 
lo give fresh pledges that tlie crowns of France and 
Spain should never be united on one head. On 
the otlicr side his abdication was in reality very 
incomplete, for he hud established an administra- 
tion which depended entirely upon himself, and 
which would receive its orders from him, though 
his son was nominally king; he had made 
deposits of large sums of money at Segovia ; and 
had altogether so arranged matters tliat he could 
exercise the autliority of a king in Spain as well 
at St. Ildefoitso as if he were at Madrid, and seat 
himself upon the throne again whenever he chose. 
The boy Louis, eldest son of Philip by his first 
wif^ Maria Louisa of Savoy, was only in the Hth 
year of his age, without talent or the promise 
of it — a complete piece of royal inanity ; he was 
frivolous and indolent rather than vicious; but 


his wife, third daughter of tlie regent Duke of 
Orleans, was inclined to be dissolute and de- 
bauched, capricious and arrogant, and she hated 
and despised her husband, who, it is said, out 
of aversion to her person, never consummated 
his marriage.* The management of affairs con- 
tinued to be vested in Philip’s jirime minister 
Grimaldo, who continued to prosecute the ambi- 
tious schemes of the old queen, whose great 
object it was to obtain a considerable part of Italy 
for her own son Don Carlos. The business of 
government divided between two courts— St. Ilde- 
fonso and Madrid — ^was managed as if state busi- 
ness had become a game of riddles and cross- 
questions. The old Marshal Tesse, the French 
ambassador, was obliged to declare tliat this farce 
of king and no king could not last much longer. 
It was ended in seven months by the. deatli of Don 
Louis, who fell a victim to the small-pox ; and 
thereupon Philip re-ascended the throne of Spain, 
almost despairing of that of France, as the occupant 
of it had not only recovered but had been declared 
likely to live and beget children. The death of 
Don Louis alone saved his young ([iieen from the 
humiliation of a divorcee; the recovery of Louis 
XV. led to the rupture of the marriage contract 
between his most Christian majesty aiul an infanta 
of Spain, who, on the conclusion of pcacis and 
Philip’s accession to the Quadruple Alliance, had 
been affianced and sent to Paris, though only four 
years of at the same time that Bon Louis’s 
young wife had been sent from Paris to Madrid. 
The Infanta Mary Ann was even now little more 
than six years old, and the French court was anxi- 
ous for immediate issue, while Louis XV. had con- 
ceived a strong dislike to the person of his Spanish 
cousin. The Duke of Bourbon and his mistress 
Madame de Prie resolved at all hazards lo gratify 
the young king, to scud the infanta back to 
Madrid, and to procure another bride of more 
acceptable person and maturer years. It is said 
that at one time the Duke of Bourbon thought of 
the Princess Anne of Fngland, and that George 
objecteil on account of the diflcrcncc in religion ; 
but at last Mary Leezinska, daughter of Stanislaus, 
the dethroned and exiled King of Poland, was 
fixed upon as a' proper wife for Louis XV. ; and 
having made this choice they sent the affianced 
infanta back to Spain in the month of March of 
the present year (1725). This insult threw the 
court and the whole kingdom of Spain into a 
frenzy. * The restored queen tore a miniature of 
Louis XV. from her bracelet, and trampled it under 
foot, exclaiming, " All the Bourbons are a race of 
devils!” but, recollecting that her own husband 
Philip was a Bourbon, she turned to him and 
added, “Except your majesty.” Philip himself, 
in spite of his thin blood, declared that all the 

• Th<! old TOurtioT Ttuse. who was wnt lo Miidrid to n*con.:iln tho 
royal pair, will not, of courw*. allow that the youn« nriwosB was 
more than ludiscreot. and over-lively for the staid, risid etiqiutte of 
the SiMinish court. Ho Buys, ” Ses vivuciteB biK^niieti, ijuolqiie in- 
nocentwt en ollc^ntomes, et ti analtiguet au mructere Inwcmn, do- 
Krodnicnt la mnjeste royale aux yeux d’uno nation sericuse ct lleg- 
inatiquo.”— ieltrM Marechal de letw. 
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blood of Spain could not wipe out the insult, and 
that he would never be reconciled to France till 
the Duke of Bourbon came to Madrid to implore 
pardon on his knees. The French ambassador 
and the French consuls were commanded to quit 
the kingdom ; and, as the people were as furious 
as their rulers and less circumspect, it was with 
difficulty that a general massacre of the French 
in Madrid was prevented. When the match- 
making and interchange of princesses had been 
at its height. Mademoiselle Beaujolais, another 
daughter of the late regent Orleans, had been 
betrothed to Don Carlos and sent into Spain ; but 
now that young ^iady was hurried across the Pyre- 
nees, along with the widow of the late Don, or 
King, Louis. If the welfare and tranquillity of 
millions of people had not been mixed up with 
these contemptible family squabbles and spites, we 
might laugh at them as at the intrigues of a comi- 
cal romance! But the treaties of Europe, the 
complicated relations of numerous and great states, 
were influenced by these dissensions. The court 
of Madrid had agreed to leave France the power of 
arbitrating at Cambray ; but now Phili]) and his 
queen sent for the English ambassador Mr. Stan- 
hope, and declared their intention of throwing 
themselves entirely into the arms of England, 
which, for some time past, had been uneasy at the 
seeming subservience of Spain to the will of France. 
“ I am resolved,” said Philip, “ to separate myw.lf 
for ever froja France, which instead of weakening 
will, I trust, strengthen the bonds of amity between 
Spain and England. I would place my whole 
friendship and confidence in your sovereign, and 
will command my plenipotentiaries at Cambray 
to reject the interposition of France, and submit 
the arrangement of my disputes with the emperor 
to the sole mediation of Great Britain.”* King 
George, however, declined this extreme overture, 
which might have involved him in a war with 
France; and he not only refused to break with 
the French government, but also urged that Spain 
stood greatly in need of French countenance and 
assistance in order to be safe from the pretensions 
and attacks of the emperor. Upon this the court 
of Madrid, blinded by their fury, dissolved the 
congress of Cambray by recalling their plenipo- 
tentiaries, professed their readiness to abandon all 
the points they had been contesting w’ith the court 
of Vienna, and “ proposed to the emperor a close 
alliance against France and England.^* The 
emperor, who had never been satisfied with the 
conditions of the late peace, — ^who was jealous of 
France, — who detested George and his continental 
schemes, — and who had involved himself in a 
quarrel both with England and Holland by 
establishing an liast India Company at Ostend, 
gladly closed with his old rival Philip ; and by the 

• Dispatches anil Lettors eiU-il l)y Archdearnn Coac. Memoirs of 
the Kings of Spain, 8cc.-Phili£s flery Itnliau Qiuwn exclaimed 
Imfore the Knglfsli minister—" Tliis onc-oyed scoundrel has sent 
bock my daughter .because the king would not create the husband of 
hia harlot a grandee of Spain!'* The Duke of Bourbon had tlie mis- 
fortune to be blind of an eye. 
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30th of April, l'I25, a treaty between Spain and 
his imperial majesty was concluded at Vienna. It 
was agreed between these two princes, whose rivalry 
had deluged Europe with blood fur so many years, 
that the ties of alliance and friendship should be 
of the closest kind — that the King of Spain should 
sanction the Ostend Company, and allow* it all tlie 
privileges of the most favoured nations ; that he 
should acknowledge the emperor’s right to Naples, 
Sicily, the Milanese, and the Netlierlands, and 
abandon all pretensions to every part of the terri- 
tories dismembered from Sjiain at the peace of 
Utrecht ; and finally that he should guarantee 
THE FRAGMATic SANCTION, wliicli provided that 
the succession of all the hereditary states of the 
House of Austria should, in default of males, 
be secured and rest in the female line : — an 
important point with the emperor Charles, who 
had no sons to succeed him. The two sove- 
reigns furtlicr bound themselves to support each 
other against any hostile attack from any other 
power or powers: the emperor was to furnish 
20,000 foot and 10,000 horse; Philip 20,000 
troops in all, and a fleet of fifteen ships. The 
emperor Charles, as a matter of course, repeated 
Ids renunciation of the Spanish throne ; but it was 
soon discovered that he had also pledged himself 
in a private agreement to secure Philip more solid 
advantages — to demand Gibraltar for Spain ; and, 
should George refuse the ])rcciuus rock, to com- 
bine w'ith his Catholic majesty in recovering it and 
the Island of Minorca by force, and in placing the 
Pretender on the throne of Great Britain. As 
soon as the treaty was signed at Vienna the strange ' 
allies looked round to see what princes might i)e 
induced to join in tlieir confederacy against France 
and England; and their eyes soon rested with 
confident hope upon Russia. The Czar Peter tlie 
Great had died suddenly in the preceding month 
of January ; and had been quietly succeeded by his 
widow Catherine, who carried out his plans and 
continued his animosity to George, and to his ally 
the King of Denmark, who had squared his domi- 
nions at the expense of the Duke of Holstein, who 
had married the czarina’s daughter. Money — for 
Spain, though languishing, hod still some gold to 
spare — was sent from Madrid to St. Petersburg ; 
and Catherine began to equip a fleet and to recruit 
her army. Philip now assumed very high and 
haughty language, insulted the British ambassador, 
and presently demanded the restitution of Gibraltar. 
But in the mean time England and France had not 
been idle, and a treaty in opposition to that of 
Vienna was signed at Hanover on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, between Great Britain, France, and 
Prussia; and to this txeaty Denmark and Holland 
acceded shortly after. The whole of this treaty 
passed under the eye of George, who, at first, had 
shown some reluctance to assent to it, as it might 
expose his continental dominions to the rage *«nd 
invasion of tlie emperor; yet, on our side of the 
water, men asserted that the treaty had been con- 
cluded and a war provoked solely on account of 
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Hanover and the king’s hunger after petty domi- 
nions on the continent. 

A.D. 1726. — Having been detained longer libroad 
by these important transactions, it was not till New 
Year’s Day that his majesty embarked for Harwich. 
On the voyage a terrible storm arose ; the king’s 
yacht was separated from her convoy j and it was 
not till after two days of danger and distress that 
she made the little port of Rye^ on the Sussex 
coast. And on shore the weather was so terrible, 
and the snow so deep, that the king could not 
reach St. James’s before the 9th of January. 
Parliament met on the 20th ; and then Pulteney 
and the dissatisfied Whigs, and Shippen and the 
still plotting Jacobites, assailed the treaty of 
Hanover us unnecessary, unjust, unnational, — as 
ttinding to destroy the balance of power in Europe, 
undo the trade of England, and engage her in a 
dependence upon France. But Walpole was ready 
with his overwhelming majority, and an address 
in approval ofthe treaty was carried by 285 against 
107. The susceptible funds, which, on the first 
apprehension of the war, had fallen 12 or 14 per 
cent., gradually recovered, and the Commons voted 
their suppliA with confidence and liberality. Par- 
liament w'as prorogued on the 24th of May, when 
a strong English fieet, under Sir Charles Wager, 
was riding in the Baltic. Wager, being joined 
by a Danish squadron, ran up the Gulf of Finland, 
aiid oil the 29th of May appeared before the Rus- 
sian port of Revel, with positive orders not to 
sillier the 'Russian fleet to put to sea till the empress 
had removed all ground of suspicion, and declared 
her pacific intentions. Catherine was compelled 
to temporise : she denied any intention of war, or 
of giving any encouragement or assistance to the 
Pretender ; but at the same time she prepared for 
war, and formally acceded to the treaty of Vienna. 
Sir Charles Wager continued to blockade Revel 
and other ports till the month of October, when 
the ice and storms of the North warned him to 
retire. During the course of the summer English 
diplomacy and English gold detached Sweden 
from the alliance which she had so recently formed 
with Russia ; but, on another side, the capricious 
and violent King of Prussia broke suddenly off 
from the treaty of Hanover and acceded to the 
treaty of Vienna. Two other English fleets sailed 
in the spring, — one for the West Indies, under 
Rear-Admiral Hosier, who had orders to take or 
block up the Spanish ■ galleons ; and the other, 
under Sir John Jennings, for the coast of Spain, 
where it was apprehended that a new armament 
was preparing to carry the Pretender into England 
or Scotland. Jennings, who had some land-troops 
on board, scoured the Spanish coasts, where no 
armament was ready, and, after causing great 
alarm and doing some mischief, returned safely 
home ; but Hosier and a considerable part of his 
fleefc perished miserably of yellow fever and other 
diseases off Porto Bello and the Spanish Main. A 
more fatal expedition than this last had rwely left 
the English shore. As was but too usual in these 


inordinately corrupt and jobbing times, the ships 
had been badly provisioned and appwnted, that 
profits might be put into the pockets of govern- 
ment men and contractors ; and some of the ships, 
scarcely sea-worthy when they left England, 
became rotten in the West Indies. 

A.n. 1727. — ^The parliament assembled on the 
17th of January, when an essentially warlike 
speech was delivered from the throne. George 
informed the two Houses that the alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, concluded between Spain and 
the enij^eror in the treaty of Vienna, had laid the 
foundation of a most exorbitant and formidable 
power; and that this power was levelled against 
the dearest interests and privileges of the English 
nation, which must either surrender Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon, and acquiesce in the emperor’s 
usurped exercise of commerce, or resolve vigor- 
ously to defend her undoubted rights. He assured 
them that it was a secret article of this alliance to 
invade and revolutionize the kingdom, and place 
the Pretender upon the throne of Great Britain. 
He alluded to the manoeuvres and designs of Rus- 
sia, and gave to the British fleet in the Baltic the 
honour of having prevented the empress from 
taking the field, and of having thwarted the mea- 
sures which might have led to the invasion of 
these kingdoms. And he further informed them 
that the King of Spain had ordered his ambassador 
to quit England, leaving a memorial containing a 
formal demand for the restitution of. Gibraltar. 
Pulteney and the patriots^ Sir William Wyndham 
and the Jacobites, who were furnished with argu- 
ments, wit, and sarcasm by the ever busy Boling- 
broke, got up a loud and long debate upon the 
address. They insisted that it would be irrational 
to approve of a rupture with Spain, the emperor, 
and their allies, without knowing the precise 
ground of the quarrel, and w'hether the dangers 
alleged were imaginary or real ; and they called 
for papers to establish the facts stated in his majes- 
ty’s speech. Mr. Hungerford asked w^hether the 
Pretender was going to embark on the floating 
island of Gulliver, as he could not see how he was 
to obtain a fleet or a convoy for England. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer was altogether incredulous as to 
the dangers with which they were threatened ; and 
said that, though the name of the Pretender might 
be converted to a political use by foreipi princes, 
in order to frighten and alarm us, his interest was 
never so low, nor his party so despicable, as at pre- 
sent. And Hanmer also said that he was extremely 
apprehensive that the acquisition of certain foreign 
dominions had sown the seeds of these divisions 
and disturbances ; and that we had involved our- 
selves in difficulties by compliances, unaccount- 
able on any possible ground connected with the 
national interests. The original address of the 
Commons, expressing their determination to stand 
by and support his majesty with their lives and 
fortunes against all his enemies, to raise the sup- 
plies necessary for the present exigency, and to 
enable his majesty to make good his engagements 
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with his allies, in order to preserve the balance of 
power in Europe and the undoubted rights of the 
crown of Great Britain, was, however, carried by 
a majority of 251 against 81. Twenty thousand 
seamen and twenty-six thousand soldiers were 
voted. In the Lords the opposition was led by 
Lord Bathurst, who said that we w'ere rushing 
without reason into a war with two of the greatest 
potentates in Europe—a war in which we had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain ; and he 
dwelt upon the hopelessness of our case, as the 
nation was absolutely loaded with a debt of fflv 
millions. He was answered by Jjord'Townshend, 
who declared, with undoubted tnith, that the 
dangers were not chimerical; that his majesty, 
while at Hanover, had received positive information 
w'ith respect to the secret article of alliance between 
Philip and the emperor in favour of the Pretender, 
though the safety of the state did not permit him 
at present to lay these advices before his parlia- 
ment. Sixteen peers joined Bathurst in a protest 
against the resolution of the majority, that the 
measures his majesty had taken were honourable, 
just, and highly necessary for preventing the exe- 
cution (jf the engagements entered into in favour 
of the PreteHier ; for preserving the dominions 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain by right 
of solemn treaties, and i)articularly her concpiests 
of Gibraltar and the island of Minorca; and for 
inaintaining for his people their most valuable 
rights and privileges of commerce, and the 2 )eace 
and tranquillity of Europe. Some awkward (jues- 
tions arose about George’s previous offer of re- 
storing Gibraltar to Spain, — an indisputable fact, 
which Townshend denied in the Peers, and which 
Sir Robert Walpole admitted in the Commons ; 
but the opposition was too w'eak to make any 
valid staml ; and the indignation of the public at 
the demand of the restitution of Gibraltar, and the 
engagements of the courts of Madrid and Vicuna 
with the Pretender, more than seconded the war- 
like zeal of the majority. The emperor, who 
probably w'ould not have had an empire, or one of 
his numerous crowns, if it had not been for Eng- 
land and the military genius of Marlborough, 
behaved wdth extreme arrogance and insolence, 
lie ordered his resident at London, M. Palm, to 
present a memorial to the king, reflecting severely 
on his majesty’s speech as being altogether false 
or grossly exaggerated ; denying, in the emperor’s 
name and in the most solemn manner, the exist- 
ence ^of any secret treaty W'hatsocver ; and con- 
cluding with these words ; — “ Which things being 
thus, the injury offered to truth, the honour and 
dignity of his sacred, im])erial, and Catholic ma- 
jesty require that they should be exposed to your 
majesty, to the kingdom of Great Britain, and to 
the whole world : and his sacred imperial majesty 
demands that reparation which is due to him by 
oil manner of right for the great injuries which 
have been done him by these many imputations.” 
This memorial was printed and circulated, and 
was accompanied by a letter from the imperial 


chancellor. Count Zinzendorf, enjoining Palm to 
publish it, tliat the whole nation might be ac- 
quainted with its contents. The intemperate lan- 
gu^e of these papers, and the very unroyal indis- 
cretion of distinguishing between the King of 
England and his subjects, and bf appealing from 
the throne to the people, excited almost universal 
resentment. When the precious memorial was 
brought before the Commons the voice of opposi- 
tion was silent: even Pulteney, Wyndham, and 
the thorough Jacobite Shippen expressed their in- 
dignation at this affront ; and the House unani- 
mously adopted a spirited address, drawn up by 
Walpole, “ To express the highest resentment at 
the affront and indignity offereil to his most sacred 
majesty by the memorial delivered by Monsieur de 
Palm, the emperor’s resident, and at his insolence 
in printing and dispersing the same throughout 
the kingdom; to -declare Iheir utmost abhorrence 
of this audacious manner of appealing to the people 
against his majesty ; and their detestation of the 
presumptuous and vain attempt of endeavouring to 
instil into the mintls of any of his majesty’s faithful 
subjects the least distrust or diffidence in his most 
sacred royal word ; to return his ^majesty the 
thjuiks of this House tor his care and vigilance in 
discovering the secret and pernicious (lesigns of 
his enemies, and his goodness in communicating 
to his parliament the dangers that thr(>atened the 
kingdom ; and to assure his majesty that the 
House would sUmd by and supjiort him against all 
open and secret eneinics both at home arid abroad, 
and effectually defeat the expectation of all such 
as may have in any manner countenanced, encou- 
raged, or abetted the disturbers of the jiublic tran- 
quillity in this extravagant insult upon his majesty, 
or flattered them with hopes that an obstinate jier- 
sevcraucc in their destructive measures could 
stagger the firmness of the British nation in vindi- 
cation of his majesty’s honour and the defence of 
their rights and privileges.” This address was 
presented, and Palm was commanded to quit the 
kingdom, while the British resident at Vienna was 
recalled. The emperor sent declarations and ma- 
nifestoes to the Diet of the empire at Ratisbon ; 
the King of England replied to these ; and perso- 
nal reflections were not spared on either side. Spain 
commenced hostilities by laying another fruitless 
siege to Gibraltar, expecting to be joined by an 
Austrian army; but the; emperor was in no con- 
dition to fulfil the engagements he had contracted 
in the treaty of Vienna; he saw that a confederacy 
he was forming in Germany was not likely to 
come to anything without money ; that England 
had taken into her pay 12,000 Hessians; that 
Sweden had been detached from Russia; that 
troops had been subsidized by England both in 
Sweden and Denmark; that the French were 
collecting an army on the Rhine; and that the 
Czarina, though she had concluded a strict alliSnce 
with him, was wavering and uncertain. The death 
of Peter’s widow', which happened in the mouth of 
May, completed the emperor’s despondency; and, 
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after vapouring like a bully, he seized on the first 
overtures of peace like a coward, and, sacrificing 
his rash ally Spain, he accepted the mediation of 
Trance ; and on the Slst of May his ambassador 
at Paris signed the preliminaries of ])eace with 
England, Trance, and Holland. In twelve preli- 
minary articles it was agreed that hostilities should 
immediately cease ; that the emperor should sus- 
])ciul for seven years the charter of the Ostcud 
East India Company, and confirm all the treaties 
])rcviou8 to the year 1725; that a general congress 
should be opened within four months at Aix-la- 
C’hapclle, for settling all dificrences whatsoever, 
consolidating the peace of Europe, &c. Nothing 
was left for Philip to do but to accede as (juickly 
as possible to this treaty : his minister at N'ieniia, 
the Duke of Bouruonville, signed the preliminaries 
at Vicuna a week or tw’o after ; and then the S])a- 
niards raised the siege of Cibraltur, and the English 
recalled their shipping from the bloclcadc of Porto 
B(!llo, which allowed the plate ships to return 
to Spain. Philip, however, did not ratify the 
jircliininarics or relinquish any of his preten- 
sions; and England and Spain continued in a 
dubious state between peace and war. 

The merit of this pacification is generally 
attributed to the moderation and peace-loving po- 
litics of Sir Robert Walpole and the Cardinal 
Tlcury, who had become prinie minister of Trance 
in lieu of the Duke de Bourbon. But, in part, 
the prevention of a war was owing to the rash- 
ness, imprudence, and miserable folly of llip- 
jierda, a Fleming, who had risen from a humble 
condition to be a duke and jirime minister 
of Spain, and who, without any of his talent, 
had been endeavouring to follow the example 
of Alberoni, — an unfortunate precedent, in spite 
of all that Italian’s energy and indisputable 
genius for government. Ripperda, who had 
hofistcd that he had six very good friends — God, 
the Holy Virgin, the emperor and empress, and 
the king and queen of Spain, — and who acted as 
if he had clutched the wand of poAver for ever and 
a day, wjis presently cast off at least by two of his 
great friends — ^by the King of Spain and by the 
emperor, who found that he had deluded him as 
to the. resources of the Spanish government, and 
its ability to supply the court of Vienna with 
money ; and after a very few months, cursed by 
the people and threatened by the court, Ripperda 
was dismissed (on the 14th of May of the preced- 
ing year 1726). Tearing to be tom in pieces by 
the mob of Madrid, and burning with resentment 
against his late royal master, the fallen minister 
took refuge in the house of Mr. William Stanhope, 
the English envoy, weeping and blubbering like 
a whipped schoolboy. When he dried his tears 
he vented his revenge, communicating to Stanhope 
all the particulars of the private agreement entered 
into* by Philip and the emperor at Vienna, and 
declaring that that treaty aimed at nothing less 
than a new war of religion, and the total extir- 
pation of the Protestant faith. It appears that he 


divulged many other things, but that Stanhope 
gathered from the whole of his revelations that the 
inclination of Philip to do mischief was limited by 
his inability, an^l that the treaty of Vienna might 
be broken without a war, if tlic English government 
acted with timely energy and prevented the coali- 
tion in the North, — all which Walpole did, as we 
have seen, with a high hand. The subsequent ad- 
ventures of Ripperda — the very bcau-idcal of an 
advcnUircr — arc too singular to be passed over 
without a brief notice. The Si)anish court de- 
manded his ])crson ; the Englisli envoy refused to 
give him up* and pleatlcd the rights of an ambas- 
sador to guard and protect all within his house. 
The Spaniards, nevertheless, surrounded Stan- 
hope’s house w ith a troop of horse, and dragged 
away the refugee by ’force ; Stanhope i)rotested ; 
the ministry at home took up the (piarrel, and 
many diplomatic notes Avere exchanged; but, 
nevertheless, Rip])erda Avas shut up in the castle 
of Segovia, and kept there a close ])rigoner even 
after the conclusion of peace, in 1728 this 
duke and cx-prime minister seduced a niaiil- 
servaiit in the castle, and, by her assistance 
and that of a corporal, he escaped out of the 
tower, by descending a rope-lacj^r. Though 
crippled Avith the gout, which oblig^ him to make 
short journeys, he got safely across the frontier of 
Portugal. Shortly after he arrived in London, 
under the name of Mendoza, and Avas rcceivetl 
with open arms by the English ministry. It was, 
hoAvever, considered proper at that moment not to 
give any new disgust to the court of Madrid ; and 
he was conducted privately by an undcr-secretary 
of state to the house of Dr. Bland, head master of 
Eton College, where he lay for some time, us it 
were, perdu, and where he had several conferences 
with Lord ToAvnshend, touching the treaties, the 
schemes, and objects of Spain. But not long aft.er 
this, Ripperda appeared abroad in the great world, 
taking a large house in Soho Square, and living 
very magnificently — apparently upon money 
allowed him by the English government. When 
he could no longer be of any use, and when all the 
(iiflcrences with Spain avcic adjusted, he was cast 
off. He then, in the year 1731, went over to 
Holland, and re-cmbraecd the I’rotcstant religion, 
which he had renounced to ])ush his fortunes in 
Spain. At the Hague he formed an acquaiiitance 
Avitli a Spanish renegado, who was acting as a 
Moorish agent, and Avith him he presently bar- 
gained to enter the service of Mulcy Abdallah, 
Emperor of Morocco. Ripperda sailed for Bnr- 
bary, turned Turk, and became a pacha and a 
sort of prime minister. As the ministers of such 
potentates are bound to fight as well us write, and 
as Ripperda in all probability was still thirsting 
for vengeance, he led an army of Moors against 
the Spaniards at their African colony of Ceutu, 
whence he could see the hoary rock of Gibraltar, 
the dark blue hills of Spain, and the towns and 
villages of that Christian country of which he had 
once been the prime minister—all separated irom 
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him only by a narrow strait or a few miles of the 
opening Mediterranean. But Ripperda was not 
fortmiate in his new military character, being de- 
feated and obliged to resign his command. After 
this lie is said to have decided a civil war in Mo- 
rocco by his sudden change of party ; and at last 
he retired to the protection of the pacha of 
Tetuan, at which place he died in 1737, at an ad- 
vanced age — “ whether as a Christian or a Mus- 
sulman is uncertain and unimportant.”* 

If an adventurer like this had been allowed to 
control for a time the destinies of Spain, instru- 
ments as base had been allowed no inconsiderable 
share of power and influence in the court of Eng- 
land. Even at this very moment, when Walpole 
and his friends had brought the country out. of an 
incipient vvar without any loss of honour or dig- 
nity, George’# mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, 
bought over by Bolingbroke and his party, was en- 
deavouring to ruin the minister in the king’s opinion, 
and to reinstate Bolingbroke, not merely in the 
House of Peers, but also in the cabinet. Walpole, 
who had his eyes everywhere, discovered the in- 
trigue, and counterworked it for the time ; but he 
was fain to confess that, as his rival had the duchess 
entirely on i|||^ aide, he knew not what must or 
might in time have been the consequences. But 
Bolingbroke, who had already seen all his ardent 
hopes dashed by one sudden royal death, was 
destined to another disappointment of the same 
kind by the same cause. George set out for Hano- 
ver on the 3rd of June,t attended by the Duchess 

* Cox«, Momoir* of the Bourbons of Spain, and Memoim of Sir 
Robert Wnlimlc.— l,onl Mahon, Hist. Ruf,'. from I’vaco of Utrecht. 
His lordship says, " When I was at Tetuun, in 1H!(7, 1 miido several 
inqviiries respecting Itippenln, but could llud no tracu or rucnlleetinn 
of him.” ' Among Ripjicrdn's mod projects was one for what he 
stvlml n universal religion. According to this scheme, Judaism, 
Curistianity, and Mahommedaiiisni were to Iks mingled and com- 
pounded in one common faith." 

t Just before his duimrturo, tlie king and bis strange favourite 
were seen by Horiu'e W'nlpole for the flrst and the lust time. That 
best of English tellers of aucedote has thus recorded Ids recolleetioii 
of tile scone and of his lioyisli impressions. After ineutioning that 
tho first vehement inclination be ever expressed was a longing to see 
the king, he continues:—" This eliililish caprice was so strong, that 
my mother solicited the Duchess of Kendul to obtain for me the 
honour of kissing his majesty's liand Ixifeni he set out for Hanover. 
A &vour so unusual to lie ashed for a Imy of ton years’ old was still 
too slight to 1)0 refused to the wife of the first minister for her darling 
child; yet, not lieiug prorar to be made a jircccdeiit, it w»s settled 
to be in private and at night. Accordingly, the niglit but one before 
the king began bis last journey, my mother carried me at ten at 
night to the apartment of the C.iiintess of Walsingluim, on the ground- 
fioor towards the garden at St. James’s, which opened into that of 
her aunt, tlie Duchess of Kendal ; aimrtmcnts occupied by (icorge 
II. after liU queen's death, and by his iiiccowive mistresses, the 
Countesses of SulTolk and Yarmouth. Notice being given tliat tlie 
king was come down to supper, Lady Walsiiigham took me .-iloiic 
into the duclicss's ante-room, where we found alone the king and 
her. I knelt down and kissoil his hand. He said a few words to 
me, and my conductress led me hock to ray mother. The person of 
the king is as perfect in my memory os if I saw him but yesterday. 
It was tluit of uu elderly man, rather pale, .lud exactly like his pic- 
tures and coins ; not tall, of an aspect rather good than august, with 
n dark tie-wig, u plain coat, waistcoat, and breeches, of snulT-coloured 
cloth, with stockings of the same colour, and n blue riliand over all. 
So entirely was he my nljcct, that Ido not believe I once looked at 
the duchess ; but, os I could nut avoid weing her on entering Uic 
room, I lemombuT that just b^'ond his majesty stood a very tall, 
lean, iV-jatmred old lady; but 1 do not retain the least idea of her 
features, nor know what the colour of her dfess was.’’ The other 
powerful mistress of George L, tho Countess of Platen in Germany, 
created Countess of Darlington in England, was, it appears, as fkt 
as the Duchess, of Kendul was lean, *’ Lady Darlington,’’ says 
Horace .Walpole, 1‘ whom I'saw at my motlier’s iu my iuftincy, and 
whom 1 retnombor by lioing terrified ut her enormous fi)^ro. was as 
corpulent and ample w the duchess was long and emaciated. Two 
fierce block tyn, lerge ond rolling beneath two lofty arched cye- 
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of Kendal and Lord To'wnshend. He was appa- 
rently in his usual health ; but on the forenoon of 
the 10th, as he was travelling along the road, he 
was seized with apoplexy in his coach, aiid on 
reaching Ippenburen he was quite lethargic, with 
his eyes fixed and his tongue hanging out of his 
mouth. His mistress and his minister Towns- 
hend hM been both left behind at difl'erent places 
on the road ; but his attendants proposed that his 
majesty should stop at. Ippenburen, and obtain 
medical assistance. The king, however, recovered 
sjK’cch enough to say, “ Osnabruck! Osnabruck!” 
several times, and the attendants, trained to im- 
plicit obedience, got tlie royal carriage in motion 
for that place; but before they reached Osna- 
bruck George was dead. His unfortunate wife, 
who never saw England, and who never bore the 
title of queen, had died jnst seven months* before 
him. While the Schulembergs, the Platens, and 
other ill-conditioned mistresses had been disgracing 
the court of St. James’s, this beautiful, iuipnidcnt, 
perhaps criminal, but certainly most unfortunate, 
princess, had been languishing in a prison! 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell was married to George ia 
168:^, when she was young and admired as well for 
her accomplishments, as for her beauty. George’s 
father, the old elector, who was then living, kept 
a mistress or mistresses, like all the princes of his 
time, and it was the misfortune of the young bride 
to oftend one of the sultanas. While George him- 
self was absent at the army, and while his father 
was incensed at his young wife, Count Philip 
Christopher Kdnigsmark, younger brother of Count 
Charles John Konigsraark, who had made liimself 
notorious in England some years before by tlic 
murder of Mr. Thynn, happened to arrive at 
the Hanoverian court, where he was treated with 
distinction as the member of an ancient and 
still considerable, family, the head of which was 
governor of a Swedisli province and high in 
favour at the court of Stockholm. Tliis hand- 
some Swede paid marked attentions to the neg- 
lected Sophia Dorothea, who, with great indis- 
cretion, encouraged at the least a flirtation. As 
George had already discovered his exceeding bad 
taste— -the morality of the thing was not considered 
in princes in those days — and as he had already 
more than one ill-favoured mistress, the princess 
may possibly have thought it fair retaliation to 
have one handsome lover. The old elector, in a 
rage, ordered Kunigsmork to quit his dominions 
forthwith. What followed is perhaps best told in 
the words of Horace Walpole. “ The priftcess, 
surrounded by women too closely connected with 
her husband, and consequently enemies of the 
lady they injured, was persuaded by them to suffer 

brmra, two aarea of choeka spread with crimson, an ocean of neck 
tliat overflowed and was not distiiiguyiedfrom the lower part of her 
body, and no part restrained by stays— no wonder that a rhild 
dreaded inch an ograH, and that the mob of London were highly 
diverted at the importation of so uncommon a seraglio t The^' were 
food for all tile venom of the Jacobites ; and, indeed, nothing could 
be groescr than the ribaldry that was vomited out in lampoons, libels, 
and every chnniiol of aiiuse, against the sovereira and the new court, 
and ehaiintcd even in their hearing in the pnblic streets.”— /fomiX' 
ieeeniet. 
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the count to kiss her hand before his abrupt de- 
pattiire; and he was actually introduced by them 
into het' bedchamber the next morning l)efore she 
rose. From that moment he disappeared; nor 
waa it kno^-n what became of him, till, on the 
death of George 1., on his son the new king*8 
first jouniey to Hanover, some alterations in the 
palace being ordered by him, the body of Konigs- 
mark was discovered under the floor of the elec- 
toral princess’s dressing-room — the count having 
juobably been strangled there the instant he left 
her, and his body secreted. The discovery was 
hushed up; George II. intrusted the secret to his 
wife, Queett Caroline, wlio told it to my father : 
but the king was too tender of the honour of his 
mother to utter it to his mistress ; nor did Lady 
Sutiblk ever hear ' of it, till I informed her of it 
several years afterwards. The disappearance of 
the count made his murder suspected, and various 
reports of the discovery of his body have- of late 
years been spread, but not with the authentic cir- 
cumstances.’** They still show the spot where 
the murder was committed. The Princcas Sophia 
Dorothea, who was first-cousin to her husband, was 
placed under arrest, and in December, 1694, a 
few months after the event, George obtained from 
the Consistory a sentence of divorce — or so at 
least it was stated. “ Of the circumstances,” says 
Horace Walpole, “ that ensued on Kimigsmark’s 
disappearance, I am ignorant ; nor am I acquainted 
with the laws of Germany relative to divorce or 
separation : nor do I know or suppose that des- 
potism and pride allow the law to insist on 
much formality when a sovereign has reason or 
a mind to get rid of his wife So- 

vereigns, who narrow or let out the law of God 
according to their prejudices or passions, mould 
their own laws no doubt to the standard of their 
convenience. Genealogic purity of blood is the 
predominant folly of Germany; and the code 
of Malta seems to have had more force in the 

empire than the Ten Commandments 

Separated the Princess Dorothea certainly was, and 
never admitted even to the nominal honours of her 
rank, being thenceforw’ird always styled Duchess 
of Halle. Whether divorced is problematic, at 
least to me ; nor can I pronounce, as, though it was 
generally believed, I am not certain, that George 
espoused the Duchess of Kendal with his left hand. 
As the Princess Dorothea died only some months 
before him, that ridiculous ceremony was scarcely 
deferred till then ; and the extreme outward devo- 
tion of the duchess, who every Sunday went seven 
times to Lutheran chapels, seemed to announce a 
legalised wife. As the genuine wife was always 
detained in her husband’s power, he seems not to 
have wholly dissolved their union; for, on the 
approach of the French army towards Hanover, 
during Queen Anne’s reign, the Duchess of Halle 
was* sent home to her father and mother, who doted 
on their only child, and did retain her for a whole 
year, and did implore, though in vain, that she 

' RcminiKenee:!. 


might continue ttr reside wilh them. As her son 



believe that a ceremonial divorce had passed, the 
existence of which process would have glared in the 
face of her royalty. But though German curiosity 
might allow her husband to take another wife with 
his left hand, because his legal wife had suflered 
her right hand to be kissed in bed by a gallant, 
even Westphalian or Aulic counsellors could not 
have pronounced that such a momentary adieu 
constituted adultery; and therefore of a formal 
divorce I must doubt.” After the death of George I. 
many persons of credit at Hanover expressed their 
belief that the imputation cast upon the princess 
was false and unjust. It was also reported that, 
her husband having once made some proposals for 
a reconciliation, Sophia Dorothea ^vc this noble 
answer — “ If what 1 am accused of be true, 1 am 
unworthy of his bed, and if the accusation is false, 
he. is unworthy of me : I will not accept his offer.” 
ITiose who exculpated Sophia asserted either that a 
common visit was construed into an adulterous ren- 
dezvous, or that the Countess of Platen maliciously 
summoned Kunigsmark at a late hour in the night, 
and in the name of the princess, ^|^gh without 
her connivance or knowledge; thatonhis being in- 
troduced the princess was surprised at the count’s 
bold intrusion ; that on quitting the apartment he 
was discovered by the old elector, whom the 
countess had purposely placed in the gallery, and 
was instantly assassinated by persons whom she 
had engaged. But, whatever w’as the amount 
of her guilt or simply of her imprudence, Sophia 
Dorothea was confined for nearly thirty-two 
years in the solitary castle of Ahlen, on the river 
Aller, where she died on the 13th of November, 
1'726, or just seven months, wanting two days, 
before her husband King George.* It is stated 

• The honest and aide, though ciithnsiustic, end at time* ere 
dulouB and Bupevstitioiw Jacobite, Lonkhnrt of Camwatli, tell* a 
•tory which nmlte* George’s sudden dcatli proceed I'rom an agony of 
remorse. “ Having, ” he says, “ mwilioncd King George’s death, it 
will not be reckoniS a great digrnssum to give an account of a paper 
which perhaiM is not so well known in Britain ns other part* of 
Euroim, Almiit cigl't or ten weeks after his death, the copy of a 
letter was propagated ami handed about at most of the court* of 
Europe, especially in Germany. An account and copy thereof wai, 
whilst I was at Aix-la-Chapellc. scut by a gentleman of dUtinction 
in Paris to a French officer, and the like from Vicuna to General 
Count Veiling, governor of Luxembourg, wlio gave me the copy of It 
and assured me it was dispcrsrjiiover all Germany. He added that 
some people gave no croiiit to the commission mentioned in the 
letter twing either given or executed, believing the whole to be a 
story forged to vindicate tlie reputation of the late Eloctress of Han* 
over. However that may be, it took with a great many, and, be the 
story true or false, the dispersing it so industriously showed that the 
said elcetresb’s friends, some naming her son, end others tile King of 
Prussia, carried their resentment high against tier husband, by their 
endeavours to blacken his memory and represent hU exit in such a 
mauncr. Follows the letter in English from the French 

' The circumstances of King George’s death are terrible and worth 
tile knowledge of all our friends: they are kept as much concealed 
as possible even in Germany, so {irobahly will bo a secret both in 
England and France. What was told mo lately, by a pemou of 
superior rank and of great esteem in these parts, 1 had heard im- 
perfectly before from u hidy of quality. It seems, when the Iste 
electre.'W was dangerously ill of her last sickness, she delivered to a 
faithful friend a letter to her husband, njlbn promise tliat it should 
be given into his own hands. It containra a protestation of her inno- 
cence. a reproach for his bard usage and iiqjiist treatment, and con- 
cluded with a summon* or citatiun tfi her husband to appear within 
the year and day at the divine tdb>^. and tjiere to anwer fur the 
long and many iq)aties she had Kceived from him. As tins letter 
eduTd not with safety to the bearer he delivered in England or 
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that during her long condnl^ent ahe uaed to 
receive, the sacrament every week, apd tjiat every 
time she took the '8Bcred iiByinbol,ehe solemnly pro- 
tested her innocence. Of ihu m^Ocence her son 
George II. seems t^myB io, Wfc hpe^. hilly cpp- 
vinced. It is related Qt hipS thiil: op,ce during his 
father’s life he had made a hold%ttempt tg see hie 
unfortunate mother ; that he even cro8«d die Aller 
on horseback, opposite to the castle, hut>’a8 denied 
access there by the Baron Bulpw, the stern jailor 
to whose care she had been committed. Had she 
survived his accession, he intended to restore her 
to liberty and to all her honours. *‘The Second 
George,” says Horace Walpple, “loved his mother 

as much as he hated his father I4dy 

Sudblk (mistress to George II.) huB told me her 
surprise, pn going to the new qupen the morning 
aftet the pews arrived pf the death pf George I., 
at seeing hung up in the queen’s dressing-room a 
\yhole length of a lady in royal robes, and in the 
bedchamber a half length of the same person, 
neither of which Lady Suffolk had ever seen before. 
The prince had kept them concealed, not daring 
to produce them during the life-time of his father.” 
'J’he well-known story about Count Kunigsmark 
and the want ^paternal and filial affection between 
George I. aM his son, fumislied the Jacobite 
songsters and ballad-makers with some pf their 
sharpest points.* 

The deceased sovereign, who expired on Sunday, 
the 11th of June (o.s.), was in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. In spite of mauy vices and infir- 
mities of character, he had, on the whole, submit- 
ted admirably well to die restrictions of constitu- 
tional monarchy, and bad on many occasions dis- 
played very considerable ability as a ruler and a 
politician. In private life he seems also to have 
had some attractive qualities. Horace Walpole, 
who was not much given to flattering kings, calls 
him a good-natured prince ; and records several 
instances of his amiability, humour, or wit.t His 

Uanovor. it wm given to l)ini in iii* coocli on tlie road. He opened 
itlpimediately, •upposlbg it.cam|i^pi lUnover; he wasro Ktriiek 
with tb^ie unexpected eoifteiiU fi^tal citntion, that his con- 

vulsions end a})oplexy came tud M nim ; aOcr being blooded his 
mouth turned awry, and they thon'proposed to drive off to a nearer 
place than Qsnahurg, but he signed twice or tbric<; u-ith his hand to 
go on, and that was the only mark of sense he showed- Tliis is no 
sifrret among the Catholics In Oenpapy. but the Protestants hush it 
up as much as they can,’ JfeffWfer »/ Inttm, i* Lockhart Papert. 
According to Horace Walpole^ a female propliet *' warned George I. 
to take care of his with, as he would not' sprvivo her a-year. " 
" That oracle,” he adds, ” wps protobly dilated to the French 
Deborah by the Ddko and puchess of Zell, (the parents of Sophia 
Dorothea), who might bo apprehensive lest tlie Duchess qf Kendal 
sltould bo tempted to remove entirely the obstacu! to bor conseieu- 
tiouB union with their son-in-law.” 

• Every one that khpws anything of their Jacobite relics and tlm 
most popular songs of Scotland will remember bow many of Uiem 
go to the tune of ” cuckold ' Geordie,” meaning George 1. and 
" bastard Geordie,” meaning Oqorge 11. In marly oU ciroum- 
stapees, and hndei nearly every poseildp point of view, the courts and 
the personal characters of the two fiM soveroigiu of the Rouyo of 
Hanover were but little ealculated to ipmova or to soothe deep- 
rooted prejudices and antipathies. 

') The following anecdote, expremivo of peorge }.*s gopd-humooi^ 
presence of mind, is delightful : — “ On' om of his journeys to 
Hanover his coach broke. At a distance in view was a cliatoap of a 
considerable German nobleman. The king sent to borrorr osobt- 
once. The poscessot came, conveyed tlw kjog to his house, and 
begged tiie honour of his majesty's accepting a dlqqpr while hti ea^ 
riago WM lepoiiiilg} nod, while the dinner was preparing, begged 
lenire fo ainn«> kia majesty with a eoUeirtion of nicturos Yhieh he 
hod formed in several fowns of {toly. But what did the king see In 


death took place in the palace of his brother, who 
was Bishop of Osn^bruck.. His mistress, or left- 
handed wife, the Duchess of Kepdal, who had re- 
mained behind nt Elelden, was warned at Ippen- 
buren of his dapgert aqd was met oh the road by 
a second courier annoimcipg his demise. She 
be^t her breast, tore her Ijair, and gave other si^ns 
of violent grief ; and then dismissing the English 
ladies, who had deemed it qo dishonour to attend 
her, she changed her route, and took the road to 
Brunswick. She soon, [lowever* returned to Eng- 
Ipd, where she lived till 1143, chiefly at Kendal 
HpusCi Islcworth. Her great wealth would have 
been greater but for an interference of George II. 
with testamentary arrangements of his father. 
The late king had made a will bequeathing ample 
legacies to the duchess and her niece or daughter, 
Lady Walsinghamj and had intrusted a copy of 
it to Dr. Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
the very first council at which the new king at- 
tended, the archbishop produced this copy of the 
will, expecting that his majesty would immediately 
open it and read it. But the second George, 
without saying a word,* put the precious document 
in his pocket and walked out of the room, and it 
was never more heard of, — the most reverend 
prelate being too timid or too courtly to complain, 
and the duchess probably having weighty reasons 
for avoiding discussions which might endanger 
some of the property she had got. It is said that 
another copy of the will had been deposited with 
the Duke of Brunswick, who suppressed it for a 
seasonable subsidy : and it is added that the cele- 
brated lA)rd Chesterfield, who married the duchess’s 
niece or daughter in 1133, afterwards threatened 
a suit in Chancery touching the will, and obtained 
20,000/. from the court to be quiet.* 

one of the looms Imt an unknown portrait of a person in the robes 
and with the leKulia of the soveroitj'ns of Groat Iltitain ? (iuor^'o 
asked whom it represented. The noldoman replied, with miieli 
diRidence, but deoeut respect, that, in various journeys to Kamo, ho 
hod l)een ocqu.aintcd with the Chevalier de St., Goorjpj. who had 
done him the honour of sending him that picture. * Upon my word,’ 
said tho king, instantly, ’ it is very like to the family.* It was im- 
possible to remove the embarrassment of the projtrictor witli more 
gowl-brcedinjf.”— Jfemmticwf.’w. 

* Horace Walpolo, RomiuisccDcc|, Memoirs.— Tlie young Made- 
moiselle Schulemberg, who came Wer with tho duc.hcfss, and was 
created Countess of Walsingham, Imre a strong resemblance to tlie 
king; and it scorns to have been gcnernlly believed Hint he was her 
fother, and tho duchess her mother. Walpole dwells at greater 
length upon the will, mentioning one or two other circumstances. 
"The poor prelate” (the archbishop), he says, •• was tliundcrstruck 
when Qporgo 11. stalked out of the room with tlie will in his pocket, 
an^ had not the presence of mind or the courage fo demand the tes- 
tament’s licing opened, or, at'lcast, to have it registered. No man 
nresHut chose to lie mote liardy than the person to whom the deposit 
iiad been trusted— perhaps none of them immediately conceived tlie 

possible violatioh cif so solemn an act, so ooloriwaty existent 

whispers only by degrees informed tlie public uint the will was 
barnt. ...... Wtiat the contents wero was never ascertained. 

Report said But 40,DhOf, had licen bequentlied to the Duchess bf 
Kendal ; and more vogue rumours spoke of a large lega(7 to the 
Queen of Pnissia, daughter of the late king. Of that hcqnust 
demands were afterwards said to have been frequently and rotiglily 
made by her inn, tlie great King of Prussia (Freilerick the Great), 
lietween whom and his untie subsisted mu^ inveteracy." Ailer 
menUonlng that Lord Ohesterffeld, reseating his proscription at 
court, was on tho point of bringing tho sqiiject of the will 
and legal discunion, but was quieted by the payment of g0,000/., 
til'll caustic rewrdcr, who got his court secrets from Lady Suffolk, 
the mistress of George II., goes on to iiay-”nut if the andibishoj 
bod too timidly betrayed the trust i-eposed in him from weakd'ess 
and want of spirit, tiiere were two other men who Imd no si;'-|) "kiAq 
of imbecility, and who, being independent and abov«> K ...i, 
basely saerifloed their bOifour and integrity ' for positive son . gain . 
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Great Seal of George II. 

[No perfect imptnnon m knowii to exUt.j 


GEORGE II. 


A. D. 1727.— Ijord Townshend, who had accom- 
panied George I. to the continent, hut who had 
beeti left behind on the road, did nOt reach Odna- 
bruck till his master was dead. He instantly 
dispatched a courier for England, whither he soon 
followed himself. Townshend’s messenger and 
dispatch arrived at .his brother-in-law’s. Sir Robert 
Walpole’s, house, in Chelsea, on the 14th of June. 
Walpole instantly repaired to the palace at Rich- 
mond to salute the new sovereign. He found 
that George was retired, according to his usual 
custom, to take his afternoon’s nap. When he 
was roused and informed that his father was dead 
he could scarcely credit the news ; but when they 
told him that the prime minister was in his ante- 
chamber with the express, he started up and 
rushed out of his bedroom only half-dressed. It 
is said that he could scarcely credit the fact until 
Ijord Townshend’s dispatch was produced and 
read. Walpole knelt at his feet, kissed his hand 
as his king, and inquired whom his majesty would 
be pleased to appoint to draw up the usual speech 

George I. hod deposited duplicates of his will Wth tw6 soTeroign 
German princes,— I will not specify them, because, at this distance 
of timo, 1 do not perfectly recollect their titles; but I Was actually, 
some years ago, shown a copy of a letter from one of our ambassa- 
dors abroad to a werotory of state at that period, in which the am- 
bassador said, one of the princes in question would accept the prof- 
fered subsidy, and had delivered, or would deliver, the duplicate of 
the king’s will. The other trustee was no doubt as little conscien- 
tious and 08 corrupt. It is pity the late King of Prussia did not 
learn their infamous treachery. Discoursing once with Lady Suffolk 
on that suppressed testament, she made the only [)lausible shadow of 
ans excuse that could be made for George II.— she told me that 
'ijicorgo 1. had burnt two wills made in favour of Ills son. They were 

f ibly the wills of the Duhe and Duchess of Zell ; or one of them 
k;^thatof his mother, the Princess Sophia."- Glover, the 
B ftBfe.T <twnidas, who also tells the story in his Memoirs pub- 
dniW years ago, osserte that the r- ' 'hnsterSeld got was 50,0001. 


or declaration to the council? “ Sir Spiencer 
Compton,” replied the ilew monarch abruptly. 
The answer seemed decisive — and implied Sir 
Robert’s dismission. That minister left the apart- 
ment and Richmond with the conviction that his 
reign was over, and immediately waited upon 
Compton with the king’s commands. “ Sir Spencer 
Compton,” says Walpole’s son, “ was speaker of 
the House of Commons, and treasurer, I think, at 
that time, to his royal higlmess, who by that first 
command implied his intention of making Sir 
Spencer his prime minister. He was a worthy 
man, of exceedingly grave formality, but of no parts 
— as his conduct immediately proved. The poor 
gentleman was so little qualified to accommodate 
himself to tlie grandeur of the moment, and to 
conceive how a new sovereign should address 
himself to his ministers, and he had also been so 
for from meditating to supplant the premier, that 
in his distress it was to Sir Robert Walpole him- 
self he had recourse, and whom he besought to 
make the new draft of the king’s speech for him.”* 
The speech ^liich Walpole wrote was delivered 

• R(im''niwe«c«l.-Horace adds, ** Sir Spencer Compton, after- 
wards Earl of Wilmington, was so far from resenliug Sir Robert’s 
superior talents, that he remained steadfastly attached to him ; and 
when the fkmous nlbtion for removing Sir Robert was made in both 
Houses, L6W Wilmington, though confined to his bed, and with his 
head blisiertid, rose and went to Ute House of Lords, to vote against 
a mhilsure that avowed Its own injustice by being grounded only on 
poptlliir hiarilour.’’ This Spencer Compton was second surviving son 
of James Earl of Northampton. He had been treasurer to queen 
Anne's husband and one of the managers at the trial of Doctor 
Sacheverell. At the accession of George I. he was appointed tren- 
snrer to the Prince of Wales. His intimoey with Waljiole and his 
steady odherenoo to the Whigs led to the SMakership ; and ho had 
also been paymaster of the' forces, and treasurer of Chelsea 
BospUol. 
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that same evening to the privy council; and on 
the following day at noon— the 15th of June — 
George If. was peaceably, if not joyously, pro- 
claimed king of these realms. He was then in his 
44th year. In person and in manners George was 
still less dignided than his predecessor; he was 
also more fiery and passionate, and was generally 
supposed to have leas talent for business. George I. 
had been rather dishonoured by the avarice of his 
mistresses than by his own greed for money ; but 
George II. was meanly avaricious— a most unfor- 
tunate and odious quality in a prince. This 
master-passion seemed typified in his person and 
features, the first being diminutive, the second 
pinched and hard. He was, however, a man 
of undisputed courage in the field, as his father 
had been before him ; and he had these particular 
advantages over his sire — he could speak English 
fluently though with a foreign accent ; he knew the 
English people much better, from his having asso- 
ciated familiarly with them ; he was sociable, com- 
mim^cstive, and accessible on all occasions ; and 
he hM naturally a strong sense of justice and of 
honour. He was also much more temperate than 
his father, who would occasionally indulge in 
strong potatilfei and disclose his state secrets over 
the punch-bowl. In his habits and occupations he 
was as regular as a piece of clock-work ; and he 
was so much a slave to routine, that he seemed “ to 
think his having done a thing to-day an unanswer- 
able reason for his doing it to-morrow'.”* He 

* Letter of Lord Harvey to Horace W'aljiolo, 


sometimes read history, and he had a retentive and 
scrupulous memory as to dates ; but as for elegant 
literature he had no sense of its beauties, and he 
affected to despise what he did not understand. 
He hardly paid more respect to the seventh com- 
mandment than had been paid by his father, or 
th|n was paid by the other European potentates 
his contemporaries ; but he chose his mistresses 
with far more taste, and instead of being a tyranni- 
cal, he was a most kind, and even a submissive, hus- 
band. It was, in fact, his good fortune, and the 
good fortune of the nation, that he allowed his wife, 
who was altogether a superior being, to rule him, 
and the state for him; and that his principal 
mistress was one of the quietest and most amiable 
of women. Carolina Wilhellhina was daughter of 
John Frederick, Margrave of Anspach, and bom in 
i683, the same year as her husband George. 
Through the death of her father and the re-marry- 
ing of her mother, riie was left under the guardian- 
ship of Frederick I., King of Prussia, and she was 
brought up chiefly at Berlin, under the super- 
intendence of her aunt Sophia Charlotte, Frederick’s 
second wife and a sister of George I. From the 
example and instructions of this aunt, who was an 
accomplished woman — a solitary model of refine- 
ment in the midst of a gross, clownish, and corrupt 
court — Caroline derived an ardent love of litera- 
ture and philosophy, with a fondness for meta- 
physical pursuits, which obtained for her the 
eulogium of Clarke and J^eibnitz. After rejecting 
the matrimonial overtures of the Archduke Charles, 
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subsequently emperor, she espoused in 1703 
(leorge II., then only Electoral Prince of Hanover. 
She was esteemed handsome before she had the 
smalhpox and became corpulent. Her hand and 
arm were greatly admired for their whiteness and 
elegance; and she had a penetrating eye, an ex- 
pressive countenance, a fine voice, and much sweet- 
ness and grace, particularly when she spoke. A 
Whig poet, who must have felt that there was little 
else about the court of George I. to make it “ the 
darling of the land,” said that the princess was 

" Form’d to gain hearts that Brunswick's cause denied. 

And charm a iwople to her father's side.”* 

In some respects, however, Caroline would have 
been a promising subject for the satirist ; for she 
affected to combine the characters of a philosopher 
and a princess royal and proudly royal, a beauty 
and a wit, a metaphysician and a divine — though, 
in divinity, her notions were scarcely considered 
strictly orthodox. “ Her levees,” says Archdeacon 
Coxe, “ were a strange picture of the motley cha- 
racter and manners of a queen and a learned 
woman. She received company while she was at 
her toilet ; prayers, and sometimes a sermon, were 
read, learned men and divines were intermixed 
with courtiers and ladies of the household; the 
conversation turned on metaphysical subjects, 
blended with repartees, sallies of mirth, and the 
tittle-tattle of a drawing-room.” “ On the table,” 
says Lord Mahon, “ perhaps, lay hea^jed together 
the newest ode by Stephen Duck upon her beauty, 
her last letter from Leibnitz upon frc«-will, and a 
most high-wrought panegyric of Ur. Clarke on her 
‘ inimitable sweetness of temper,’ ‘ impartial love 
of truth,’ and ‘ very particular and uncommon 
degree of knowledge, even on matters of the most 
abstract speculation.’'”t She took great delight in 
making theologians dispute knotty points in her 
jirescnce ; in perplexing them with questions con- 
cerning the opposite doctrines of the different 
Christian churches, and in carrying on a corre- 
spondence with them by means of her bedchamber- 
woman Mrs. Clayton, afterwards Lady Sundon. 
In short, her head was never free of divines and 
philosophers, poets, and authors of all descriptions ; 
and it may be that all this did not tend to create 
iu her husband a love of books and letters and 
literary men. George, who loved his army extra- 
vagantly, and who was nick-named by the Jacobites 
“ the Captain,” or “ the Little Captain,” would 
rather discourse with a cornet of horse or 'with a 
good corporal of grenadiers, than with all the 
Leibnitzes, Clarkes, Gays, and Popes in the 
world. But mixed with these femme savante 
absurdities, there was a good fund of homely sense, 
discretion, and dignity; and Caroline’s moral 
character was without a blemish. During ten 
years she was m' ’ 'me than her husband, who 
seldom went x^'^pt when led contrary 

to her advicv. ou gestnm. Yet she was never 
arrogant, or seemed self-willed, to her husband, 

* Tii'keH'fi Kensington Garden. 

t Clorke’i redicatioa to liis own and Leilmitz'i Letters. 
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who, to all outward appearance, was the absolute 
lord and master of the woman who ruled him. 
She had even the very rare philosophy of living 
on a friendly footing with his favourite mistress, 
who was one of her own bedchamber-women. 
Always taking care, however, to make her feel the 
difference between their rank and stations, she 
used to call her banteringly, “ sister Howard,” and 
to employ her at her toilet, making her dress her 
head until she became a countess, but always apolo- 
gising to her good Himard ! This lady was Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, afterwards 
by her interest made a baron, and then created 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. She was first married 
to Mr. Howard, who subsequently succeeded to the 
earldom of Suffolk, and who left a son he had by 
her, who was the last carl of that branch. At the 
time of their wedding, towards the close of Queen 
Anne’s reign, the young couple, being miserably 
poor, saw no step more promising than to go over 
to Hanover, and endeavour to 'ingratiate them- 
selves with the future sovereigns of England. 
Mrs. Howard, though extremely acceptaWd**'to 
the old Princess Sophia, made no impression on 
the rough heart of her grandson George, until 
after the Hanoverian succession, whe^ she became 
one of the bedchamber-women to tbe Princess of 
Wales, his wife; and even then he would have 
preferred the charming and lively Miss Bellcnden, 
if she liad not gone off anti married one of tlie 
grooms of his bedchamber. Colonel Campbell, 
who long afterwards succeeded to the title and 
estates of Argyll. “ I do not suppose,” says the 
chronicler of these great court events, “ that love 
had any share in the sacrifice Mrs. Howard made 
of her virtue. She had felt poverty, and was far 
from disliking power. Mr. Howard was probably 
as little agreeable to her as he proved worthless. 
The king, though very amorous, was certainly 
more attracted by a silly idea he had entertained of 
gallantry being becoming, than by a love of variety ; 
and he added the more egregious folly of fancy- 
ing that inconstancy proved he was not governed : 
but so awkwardly aid he /iijmage that artifice, that 
it but demonstrated'mOre ^^arly the influence of 
the queen.” Howard, who only wanted money, 
played the part of the injured husband — no doubt 
to the astonishment of many men about court. He 
went one night into the quadrangle of St. James’s 
palace, and there, in the hearing of die guards and 
others, vociferously demanded to have his wife 
restored to him. ' He must have foreseen what 
happened — ^they turned him away from the palace. 
Thereupon he sent a letter to his wife, re-claiming 
her, by the hand of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and the archbishop, by his instructions, consigned 
this letter to the queen, **whu had the malicious 
pleasure of delivering the letter to her rival.” In 
the course of the following summer Howard at- 
tempted, or made his wife believe that he intended 
to attempt, carrying her off by force ; but the end 
of the disgraceful story was, diat “ a negotiation 
was commenced with the obstreperous husband, 
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and he sold his own noisy honour and the posses- 
sion of his wife for a pension of 1200/. a-year.”* 
But seldom has so amiable a womAn submitted to 
royal dishonour, or occupied the invidious and 
most difficult piirt of mistress to a prince. She 
was pretty ratlier than handsome, was remarkably 
genteel, and dressed with talte and simplicity. 
“ Her mental qualifications,” says Walpole, “ were 
by no means shining ; her eyes and countenance 
showed her character, which was grave atid mild. 
Her strict love of truth and her accurate memory 

were always in unison She was discreet 

without being reserved ; and, having no bad quali- 
ties, and being constant to her connexions, she 
preserved uncommon respect till the end of her 
life ; and, from the propriety and decency of lifer 
behaviour, was always treated as if her virtufe had 
never been questioned ; her friends even jiffecting 
to suppose that her connexion wdth the king had 
been confined to jnire friendship.”t The literary 
men of the day did not offer up all their incense 
to the savanle princess and queen; and though 
Caroline may have had the. best of the philosophets 
and divines with her, the best of the poets were 
certainly rather with Mrs. Howard or Lady Suffolk. 
In part, perhaps, through the volatility of the race, 
and in part because they fancied that Caroline was 
nut so liberal as she ought to bfe, and that the 
mistress must eventually have more power over 
the heart of the king than the wife, and a greater 
faculty for disposing of places and pensions. Gay 
“ put his whole trust in that lady Swift praised 
her as the person of her sex for whom he had the 
most esteem ; and Pope, who always declared that 
he wanted nothing for himself, but ‘only for his 
friends, and wdio quarrelled with the princess, 
frequented die society of the mistress, and compli- 
metited her\ith some elegant verse. Chesterfield, 
Bolingbroke; and Arbuthnot ])aid their court in the 
same quarter : but we regret to add that all these 
poets and wits turned against the inoffensive lady, 
and abused her roundly, when they fotmd she could 
be of no use to then; or to their party — that she 
never meddled w'ith stAfe affdirs or with that trea- 
sury urn in which liy the prizes of places and 
appointments. J The mistress, in fact, constantly 


• "These now little known anecdotes of Mr. Ilownnl's Iwhn- 
I'iour,” says Horace Wul^Kile, ” I received hetwoeu twenty and 
thirty years ntlcrwnrds from the inuulh of Lady SulTolk herself. 
She iiail leit the court about the year 173S, and passed her supiinen 
at her villa of Marble Hill ut Twickenham, livina very retired both 
there and in London. I purchased Strawlierry Hill in 1747 ; and, 
being mueli oequainled with the houm of Dorset, Vere, and others 
of Lady SufTolk's intimates, was Hnomo known to her; though 
she and my fattier lind Iwen at the head Of two mich hostile factions 
at court, 'necoming iieighliours, and both, after her ftrond 1ms- 
hand’s death, living single and alone, our acquaintance turned to 
intimacy. Shi* was extremely deaf, and consequently hod more 
satisfaction in narrating than in lUtoniiig ; her memory both of re- 
mote and of the most recent facts was correct beyond belief. .... 
Each of us know dilferent parti of many court stories, and eoeli was 
eager to Icnru what either could relate mure ; and thus, by com- 
paring notes, we sometimes coiild make out discoycritw of a third 
rircumstancu, before unknown to both.’’-~i{emta»cenc(i. 

+ Tlie UouutOBB of Suffolk, having lost her first husband, married 
the Hon. George Berkeley, n brother of the Earl of Berkeley; but 
this was after slie hud left the court. 

X " Her credit liad always been extremely limited by the queen's 
suporior infiaence, and by the devotion of the minister to her ma- 
jesty. . Gxtept a barony, a red ribbon, and a good place for her bro- 
ther, Lady Suffolk could succeed but in very wwrdinate twmm- 


watched and thwarted by the queen, and disre- 
garded by the ministers, whp knew who it was 
that really held the reins, had scarcely the shadow 
of pride; and to all politics she was constantly 
and wisely averse. Caroline, who from their earliest 
connexion had determined to govern, and deserved 
to do so, retained an undivided swdy; and, as she 
was convinced from the first that lio minister 
could stand with Walpole in opposition, there 
could never have been muth doubt as to the con- 
tinuance of the ministry which George I. had 
left. Sir Robert also at this crisis fixed her favour 
by offering to obtain from parliament a jointure 
for her majesty of 100,000/. a-year, while Sir 
Spencer Compton— who, we suspect, was all along 
playing into Walpole’s hands— would only under- 
take to propose 60,000/. Her majesty repre- 
sented to her husband, at a fitting moment, that 
Compton was not even able to draw up a declara- 
tion; that it would be highly prejudicial to his 
affairs to prefer to the minister in actual possession 
a man in whose own judgment his jircdecessor 
was the fittest person to execute his office ; she 
dwelt updii the danger of a motley cabinet ; and she 
hinted that Walpole had agreed to carry through the 
House of Connuous an augmentation to the civil list 
of 130,000/. This settled the business ;— there was 
no more question of Sir Spencer Compton us 
prime minister ; he got a pcerilge, the Order of 
the Garter, and the presidency of the council ; and 
the king re-appointed the old miuistry. The only 
change that took place in the cabinet was one. 
which squared with the interests and views of 
Walpole and his brother-in-law, Townshend. 
Lord Berkeley, who had been in alliance with 
their dangerous rival. Lord Carteret,, was dis- 
missed froi!i the Admiralty, and replaced by Lord 
Torrington, who was wholly devoted to Walpole. 
The change, however, iit the king’s determination 
was sudden and unexpected. The son of tlie for- 
tunate prime minister says, “ The instance I shall 
cite will be a true picture of courtiers. Their ma- 
jesties had removed froftL Richmond to their tem- 
porary palace in I^eicl^ter Fields, on the very 
evening of tlieir receivihg notice of their accession 
to the crown ; and thfe next day all the nobility 
and gentry in town crowded to kiss their hands : 
my motlier amongst the rest, who. Sir Spencer 
Compton’s desigtiatioh, and not ‘its evapbtation, 
being known; could not make her Avay between 
the scornful backs and elbows of her late devotees, 
nbr could approach nearer to the queen than the 
third or fourth row : but no sOoner was she des- 
cried by her majesty, than the queen said alottd, 
‘ There I am surfe I see a friend !’ The torrent 
divided and shrunk to either side; ‘ and, as I 
came away,’ said my mother, ‘ I might have 


meniiations. Her own acquisitions were so moderate, that, besides 
Marble Hill, whlchcost the king, 10,0001. or 12,000/., h«r com- 
Blnjsance had not been too dearly purchased. She left the court 
wldi B* income so little to bPfenvied, that, though an economist ana 
not expensive, the found ’herself straitened; and, besides Marble 
Hill, she did not^at.rtdMf- leave; 2O;0ooi. to her, family ."-/f'o/yute. 
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walked over their heads, if I had pleased.* *’* 
The opposition, of all colours and shades, appears 
to have been stunned ’or bewildered. In con- 
formity to the Act of Settlement, the parliament 
assembled the day after the announcement of the 
death of George I., that is, on the 15th of June; 
hut it was prorogued by commission till the 27th. 
On that day the king went to the House of Peers ; 
and, after expressing his concern for his father*B 
death, and his own determination to preserve the 
constitution, and secure to all his subjects the ftill 
enjoyment of their religious and civil rights, he 
gave his sanction to, the late measures of govern- 
ment. The address of condolence and congratu- 
lation was moved by Sir Paul Methuen, was 
seconded by Walpole, and was carried without 
any attempt at opposition. On the 3rd of July 
Walpole proposed that the entire revenue of the 
civil list, which had been found to produce about 
130,000/. more than the 700,000/. granted to the 
late king, should be settled on his iimjesty during 
life. The “ thorough Shippen” observed that the 
sum of 700,000/. had been considered by all as 
an ample royal revenue ; and that it was to be 
hoped that many personal expenses, particularly 
those incurred in the frequent journeys to Han- 
over, would cease or decrease in this reign ; that 
in the reign of the late Queen Anne the revenue 
did not in general exceed the sum of 550,000/., and 
yet parliament was called upon only once in a reign 
of thirteen years to pay the debts contracted b^ her 
civil government, and these debts were occasioned 
by her majesty’s piety and generosity, and espe- 
cially by her devoting 100,000/. per annum to the 
])ul)lic service during the war; that in the late 
reign of George I.; which was nearly the same 
length as that of Anne, 500,000/. hadflieen twice 
voted for the discharge of the civil list debts ; and 
during the last session 125,000/. were granted for 
purposes not yet explained ; notwithstanding which 
there was a civil list debt of 600,000/. unaccounted 
for, but which he supposed had been contracted in 

* Horace accounts for all this, and for the success of his father, 
without thinking of giving him credit fnr any HU|H!rinr morality. 
" 'flic nre-occupation of the queen in favour of Walpole must he ex- 
plniiica. He had early discovered that, in whatever gallantrii's 
(fcurge Prince of Wales indulged or all'eetcd, even the parton of his 
princess was dearer to him than any charms in his mistresses : and, 
tluMigh Mrs. Howard (aUerwards Lady Suffolk) was openly declared 
his favourite, as avowedly as the Duchess of Kendal was hisfatlier’a, 
Xir Robert’s samuuty discerned that the power would he lodged with 
Die wife, not with the mistress ; and he not only devoted himself to the 
princess, but totally abstained from ever visiting Mrs. Howard ; while 
Die iidndicious multitude concluded that tlio common comaa^uences 
<if an Inconstant husband's passion for his concubine would follow; 
sud accordingly warmer, if not public, vows were made to the sup- 
posed favourite than to the prince's cousoit. They especially, who 
in the lute reign had been out of favour at court, had, to jiave tlieir 
future path to favour, and to secure the fall of Sir Robert Walpole, 
sedulously, and no doulit sealously, dedicated themselves to the 
mistress ; Bolingbroke secretly, his friend Swill openly, and as am- 
bitiously, cultivated Mrs. Howard: and tlie neightxmrhood of 
Pop's villa to Richmond facilitated their intercourse ; though his 
religion forbade Ids entertaining views beyond those of sorvinu his 
friends. Lord Bathurst, another of that connexion, and Lord 
I'hesterfield, too oarly for h'u interest, founded their hopes on Mrs. 
iliiwaid’s influeace; but, astonished and disappointed at finding 
Walpole not shaken from his seat, they determined on an eimeri- 
meut tlfat should be tlie touchstone otfin, Howard's credit. 'They 
I>«rsuaded lier to demand of the now king an earl's coronet for Lord 
Bathurst; she did; the queeu put in.^t ^’hto; ond bwift, inde- 
^ipuir, returned to li-eland, to lament .Q^cei^nnc apd coma queen 
Caroline, under the mask of patriotism, ' country, he abho^ed 
and dc8pi8od.”--il«miBi*ceBce», 


a raanner not fit tp be owned, or swallowed up in 
the bottomless gulf of secret service. Shippen 
added that this amazing extravagance had hap- 
pened under ministers who pretq;ided to surpass 
all their predecessors in the knowledge and care 
of the public revenue ; that he thought no addition 
to the civil list was needed, and that he should 
move that the duties and resources appropriated 
should be strictly limited so as to make up the 
clear yearly sum of 700,000/., and no more. Yet, 
so thorouglily was Walpole the master of this par- 
liament, that not a single member rose to second 
Shippen; the motion was drojijjed, and the 
130,000/. were added to tlie 700,000/. And on 
the 9th it was agreed, with the same unanimity, 
that the sum of 100,000/. per annum should be 
settled as a jointure upon the queen, in case of her 
surviving her husband. On the 17th the. king, 
from the throne, thanked the Commons for this 
mark of attachment and aflection ; and, after udt 
verting to the flourishing state of the country, 
prorogued the parliament. The necessary disso- 
lution was proclaimed shortly after, and writs 
were issued for a new parliament to meet in the 
month of January. 

The Jacobites, whom no scries of failures could 
wholly discourage, had been sanguine in their 
hopes that the death of the first George would lead 
to a revolution, and eventually to a restoration; 
but at the critical moment they saw all these hopes 
vanish into thin air ; and the Earl of Strafford was 
obliged to confess to the Pretender that the torrent 
was too strong for his friends to resist.* At 
the news of George l.’s death the Pretender set 
out from Bologna, •where he had been residing, 
and travelled rapidly across the Alps to Lorraine, 
whence he dispatched a messengertlbo Bishop 
Atterbury, who was now residing at Paris us a 
regular agent or minister of the Stuart, and who, 
indisputably, was holding a correspondence with a 
desperate faction in England. The bishop, how- 
ever, had small consolation or encouragement to 
ofler to his master. “ YoU'%^1 observe, Sir,” wrote 
Atterbury, ” what a spirit of caution and fear pos- 
sesses your friends at home, and how they dread 
any alarm being given to the government, or taken 

by it It appears that notliing is to be 

expected from them, without a foreign, anJ, a 

very considerable assistance It is plain 

that the Tories at this tuni hoped to get into place, 
if not into power ; a^ though they resolved to 
keep their principles and inclinations (i. e. their 
devotion>to the Pretender) if they had done so, I 
much question whether they really would, or, 
rather, I am satisfied that the hulk of them would 
not.”t Nor were the advices received from other 
Jacobite agents much more encouraging. Lord 
Orrery, in London, confessed that the number of 
discontented among the people was small ; and he 

* Letter from Strafford to the Pretender, dated June 21 , 1727 , 

f ihlished Iw Lord Mahon, fi-um Stuait Papers, in Appendix to Hist, 
ng. from Peace of Utrecht. 
t Stuart Papers, Lord Mahon, Appendix.. 
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deplored the servility, ignorance, and poor spirit 
of the English nobility and gentry, who, he said, 
were striving who should sell themselves at the 
best price to the new court, but were resolved to 
sell themselves at any price. Lockhart, who had 
been obliged to fly from Scotland, where some of 
his plotting had been discovered, declared that the 
project of himself and his friends returning to 
their country without a foreign army to back them, 
was a hopeless one, that could only bring down 
ruin upon the cause and all that adhered to it. At 
the same moment the little beggared and vaga- 
bond court of the Pretender was distracted with 
all kinds of intrigues, jealousies, and animosities ; 
and the Pretender himself had behaved so unfaith- 
fully and so savagely to his wife Clementina, that 
that high-spirited woman had ran away from him 
and shut herself up in a convent at Rome. By 
this conduct James had given deep offence both to 
die court of Vienna and the court of Madrid. The 
court of Versailles, which had taken no part in 
these matrimonial quarrels, had other and far 
more weighty reasons for not wishing to have the 
Stuart on their side of the Alps j and, upon the 
representations of the English government, they 
directed the Duke of Lorraine to drive James out 
of his territories. By the advice of Atterbury, 
however, instead of crossing the Alps, the Preten- 
der went into the pope’s town of Avignon. But he 
was not left undisturbed there ; and in the course 
of a few months he was obliged to return to Italy^ 
wherq his wife forgave him and rejoined him. 
Atterbury had been, afid continued to be, deeply 
involved in all the contemptible intrigues of the 
little Jacobite court, aiming at nofhing less than 
at that supreme voice in their councils which had 
once belon jfc to his friend and ally Bolingbroke. 
This Protestant prelate caballed with priests, 
monks, and mistresses ; took part with the husband 
against the injured wife ; overthrew the influence 
of the Earl of Mar and General Dillon; and then, 
becoming jealous of Hay and Murray, the Preten- 
der’s new ministers, he took* part with the wife 
against the husband, and reviled James as a selfish, 
dangerous, and incurable blockhead. He conti- 
nued, however, to plot and cabal to the last ; and 
died at Paris early in 1731, in the seventieth year 
of his age. Every man that joined the Pretender 
became convinced of his w'oful incapacity, and 
ran a raf)id race to misery and ruin. The volatile, 
debauched, but witty Duke of Wharton went 
abroad in the year 1726, attached himself to the 
Pretender’s party, and embraced, or pretended to 
embrace, the Roman Catholic religion ; and Lord 
North did the same. The latter nobleman soon 
left the jangling court in disgust, and entered the 
Spanish service, in which he died seven or eight 
years after. Wharton was sent to Madrid, in the 
time of Ripperda’s mad schemes, to assist the 
Duke of Ormond in pressing for an invasion of 
England, and to justify or excuse the conduct of 
the Pretender to his wife. At Madrid he behaved 
like a drunkard and madman. “The Duke of 


Wharton,” Avrites Keene, the British 'consul, on 
April the 5th, 1726, “has not been sober, or scarce 
had a pipe out of his mouth, since he came from 
his expedition to St. Ildefonso. On Tuesday last 
I had some company with me that the Duke 
of Liria and Wharton wanted to speak with. 
Wliarton made his compliments, and placed him- 
self, by me. I did not think myself obliged to 
turn out his star and garter ; because, as he is an 
everlasting talker and tippler, in all probability he 
would lavish out something that might be of use 
to know, at least might discover, by the w'armth 
of his hopes and expectations, whether any scheme 
was to be put in immediate execution in favour of 
his dear master, as he calls the Pretender. He 
began with telling me he had just then left the 
Duke de Ripperda, after an audience of an hour 
and a half and four minutes. The Duke of Ormond 
was with him ; but that circumstance he omitted. 
I told him, sure it must have been an affair of the 
greatest importance to his new cause, that could 
have made Ripperda spare so much of his time, 
considering the multiplicity of business he is 
charged with. At which says he, You will shortly 
see the event ; it is in my power to make your 
stocks fall as I think fit ; my master is now in a 
postchaise, but the place he designs for 1 shall 
not tell you. He complained that Mr. Stanhope 
had ])revcnted his seeing their Catholic majesties ; 
but I .am very sure that he has delivered in some 
])roposals in writing, which are not disencouraged ; 
for on the Ist of May, his P’s birth- day, both he 
and the Duke of Liria, amongst a thousand other 
things they let slip, were fond of drinking a per- 
petual union of the saints of the day— whom 
God has jojned let no man sc})aratc. The even- 
ing he was with me he declared himself the 
Pretender’s prin>p minister, and Duke of Wharton 
and Northumberland. ‘Hitherto (says he) my 
master’s interest has been managed by the Duchess 
of Perth and three or four other old women, who 
meet under the portal of St. Germains ; he wanted 
a Whig, and a brisk one, to put them in the right 
train, and I am the man ; you may now look upon 
me Sir Philip Wharton,' knight of the garter, and 
Sir Robert Walpole, knight of the bath, running a 
course, and by God he shall be hard pressed ; he 
bought my family pictures, but they will not be long 
in his possession ; that account is still open ; neither 
he nor King George shall be six months at ease, as 
long as I have the honour to serve in the employ 
I am in. He mentioned mighty things from Mos- 
covy, and talked so much nonsense and contradic- 
tions, that it was neither worth my while to re- 
member them, or yours to read them. I used 
him very cavalierement ; upon which he was 
affronted ; tnirord and pistol next day ; but before 
I slept a gentleman was sent to desire everything 
might be forgot ; what a pleasure must it have been 
to We killed a prime minister?”* Soon after 

• Letter to Mr. Robinson, ailenrnrdsSir Benjamin, inllnidwicke 
State Papers,— Keene continues ; " 1 must not forget to observe one 
thing to you, that is, not only he, but several of his party, before he 
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this the Duke of Wharton received, at Madrid, an 
order under the privy seal of England, command' 
inghim on.his dlegiance to return home. It is 
said that he scornfully threw the letter out of his 
coach windon — its contents he certainly set at 
defiance. The end of this famed president of the 
ilell-fire Club, who had left England with a consti- 
tution as shattered as his fortune, could not he far 
distant. His first wife having died in England, 
he married Miss O’Byrne, tlie daughter of an 
exiled Irish colonel and a maid of honour to the 
Queen of Spain, in one freak, and abandoned her 
just as suddenly in another. He joined the Spanish 
army as a volunteer, and fought against liis country- 
men at the absurd siege of Gibraltar. From Spain 
he soon went into Italy, where he boasted of his 
inthusiastic zeal for the Pretender, and complained 
to him that some gentlemen branded that zeal 
with the name of madness. A short month after 
this he was in France, writing to Horace Walpole, 
protesting his loyalty to the Iloiise of Hanover, 
and declaring that ever since the accession of his 
present majesty George II. he had absolutely re- 
fused to be concerned with the Pretender or any 
of his affairs. “ I am coming to Paris,” wrote 
this undoubted madman to the English minister, 
” to put myself entirely under your excellency’s 
protection, and hope tliat Sir Robert Walpole’s 
good nature will prompt him to serve a family 
which his generosity induced him to spare.” * At 
Paris Wharton repented these assurances to the 
prime minister’s brother Horace Walpole, to whom 
lie gave, “ in a rambling way that was entertaining 
enough, an account of several of his late motions and 
actions w'hile he was in the Pretender’s 8ervice.”t 
Sir Robert, however, who had by this time pre- 
ferred against him an indictment for high treason, 
refused to receive any application from him ; and 
thereupon Wharton made fresh vows of fidelity to 
the Pretender, and begged and got some money 
from tliat court. After wandering about Europe 
with a numerous but ragged retinue of servants, 
he went again into Spain, where his Avhole stock 
was one shirt, one cravat, and 500 livres. To save 
him from starving, the Spanish court gave him the 
command of a regiment at Lcrida. There his much 
abused constitution broke completely; he derived 
tome benefit from tlie mineral waters of Catalonia, 
hut he soon relapsed, and was discovered by the 
charitable monks of the Bcriiardine convent of 

enme, whenever the occasion happened, were full of euloginma of 
niy Lord Sumlerland, whose denlli they lament as u fatal blow to 
their cause. UiKin the whole behaviour of this gentlemuu, it is easy 
to oliscrvethatsonm project iii their favour was ccTtalniy laid in 
yienua; but Eipperdu must base found himself not able to Mtsioiu 
It. since he was better informed of the true state of Spain, which 
njiist have obliged him to lay it .iside till a better op))ortunity offers. 
Wharton, Liriu, andtiu: young Jacks are yet fond of it, and if it 
ilejwndf on them, would now put it in execution ; but the graver sort 
of them are not so confldent, nor so much on their mettle. Wharton 
y«s tolling the Duke of Oimond that his master did not love fox- 
hunting, but that he promised to go to Newmarket: to which lie 
answered, he saw no great probability of it on a sudden, but wislied 
the PiMender might take such cate of his affairs, that lie niiglit be 
, . i? ^**1? I fl'ink you will see our new knight 

•trip himselt of liis new honours before twelve montlis are passed, if 
he be thought worth the receiving." 

• Coxo, Life of Walpole. 

T Letter from II. Walpole to his bretlier. 

VOL. IV. 


Poblet, lying in a small village in a most wretched 
state of helplessness and destitution. The monks 
carried him to their own house, and, according to 
their own account, bis penitence and their prayers 
made that conversion to Catholicism real which 
before had only been feigned. According to a 
common practice with dying penitents Wharton 
put on the monastic habit, and on the 31gt of May, 
1731, or about a week after his removal to the 
convent, he expired in that dress and was interred 
in the convent church, where a ])lain slab in an 
aisle apart from other monumi nts marks the last 
resting place df the last noble Wharton ! Tlie Earl 
of Mar, who had managed the rebellion in Scot- 
land in 1715, died at Aix-la-chnpelle about a year 
after Wharton, distrusted by the Pn^tender and 
despised by every one. As for the inlVrior agents 
of the expelled family, they were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, a base and knavish crew — the Jonathan 
Wildes of politics. Many of them took money on 
both sides the water, and communicated the letters 
with which they were intrusted to the cabinet of 
St. James’s. The honest Lockhart was told that 
Walpole had a key to the cipher he used in corre- 
sponding with James and his advisers. “ I re- 
plied,” says the Scottish Jacobite, “ that I did not 
believe one word of this ; for it was a usual trick 
in Etatcsineii to pretciul they had intelligdice of 
the most secret doings, with a design of raising 
jealousies and fears among their enemies : where- 
upon one of iny friends returned, that he 
determined to convince me, and they jiroduced 
a paper, which contained the cant names of the 
persons and several other^' in my cipher, tell- 
ing me distinctly who was meant by them, adding 
pith an oath that he read the seized letters witli 
nootlicr impediment than turning ovp the leaves 

of his cipher This I confess surprised 

me much, and having said that I could not imagine 
how' they liad come by these papers, it was 
answered, ‘ What is proof agaimt the money of 
Great Britain V ” Lockhart ruminated whom he 
ought to accuse as the author of this trcachcijr, and 
fij^ally concluded that it must have jmicecded from 
some one near the Pretender’s person, who had 
access to his papers. 

A.D. 1728.— The new parliament assembled on 
the 23rd of January, and was soon found to be 
as loyal and as compliant as the last. Indeed it 
appears that Walpole had gained by the elections. 
As Sir Spencer Compton had been elevated to the 
peerage, it beeffme necessary to appoint a new 
spe^er ; and Arthur OnsloAv, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the many eminent men that have 
filled tliat post, was elected unanimously. The 
king’s speech was, at the first glance, rather alarm- 
ing ; he assured the Houses that it was absolutely 
necessary to continud those warlike preparations 
which had hitherto secured the nation, as the exe- 
cution of thd preliminaries signed at Paris in his 
father’s time had been retardid by unexpected 
lifliculties, raised chiefly by the obstinate opposi- 
tion of Spain. Shippen again raised his bold 
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voice in opposition, reflecting severely upon mi- 
nisters, and abusing the fleet for not having rifled 
the galleons at Carthagena and plundered Porto 
Bello, “ whereby we might have had those riches 
in our hands to dispute with the Spaniards.” Sir 
William Wyndham seconded Shippen, and abused 
the languid measures of government and the dila- 
tory course of their diplomacy ; but their amend- 
ments were not risked to the chances of a divi- 
sion. George II. on his accession had pretended 
to turn off the Germans that crowded the court, 
and to renounce that partiality for Hanover of 
which his father had been accused ; yet he now 
obliged ministers to ask parliament for 230,000/. 
for the maintenance during this year of 12,000 
German troops, described as Hessians, in the pay 
of England. Upon this strong point tlie opposi- 
tion made a stand ; but they could muster only 84 
votes against 280. Other bargains were stnick 
with the Duke of Brunswick, who was to receive 
a yearly subsidy of 25,000/. While Bulingbroke 
was at work in the Craftsman, Pultcney, tliinking 
the op])ortuuity favourable, undertook to prove 
in the House of Commons that, notwitlistanding 
the sinking fund and the sacrifices made, tlie 
national debt was on the increase j but a large 
majority affirmed with WaliKile that it had 
decreased and was decroising. In reply to an 
address of the Commons requesting a specific 
account of 250,000/., whicli had been put down as 
secret service mone^, the king said that he trusted 
the House would repose the same confidence in 
him" as they had reposed in his father ; and 
declared that a specific account of such disburse- 
ments could not be given, without manifest pre- 
judice to the public service. Pultency inveighed 
against this principle as tending to render parlia- 
ment useless, to cover embezzlement, and to screen 
corrupt and rapacious ministers ; and, in the course 
of a prolonged debate, the ministers were repeat- 
edly and loudly called upon to give an acctmnt of 
the moneys : but all that Walpole could or would 
answer* was, that the sums had been expended in 
negotiations too delicate to he specified. He was 
suspected of having used the best part, if not all, 
of the money in managing the elections and in buy- 
ing up tlie votes of members but, by a lucky coin- 
cidence, while he was in the midst of his speech 
an express arrived announcing that the King of 
Spain, who liad hoped to sec a revolution in Eng- 
land, liad at length ratified the former preliminaries 
with France and England, and refened the settle- 
ment of all differences to the congress, which was 
now appointed to be held at Soissons instead of Aix- 
la-chapelle. Walpole, who, no doubt, had helped 
to time the arrival of the dispatch, instantly read 
it to the House, adding, with dramatic effect, “ tliat 
the nation would be now relieved from the burthen 
of the late expenses, and that he could assure the 
members who called so loudly for a specification 
of the secret service money, that it had been ex- 
pended in obtaining the conelmion of this peace.** 
In this maimer he rode over the heads of Pulteney, 


Shippen, and the rest, and carried everything he 
attempted by large majorities. His witty son after- 
wards said, that a good mmority, like a good sum 
of money, soon makes itself bigger ! 

The Congress of Soissons opened on the 1 0th of 
June, when the ministers of the emperor, France, 
Spain, Great Britain, and the northern courts pro- 
ceeded to perplex each other with an interminable 
scries of memorials, and counter-memorials. Cai- 
dinal Fleury had, however, effected a reconciliation 
between the courts of Versailles and Madrid ; and 
Lord Chesterfield, who was residing Jis ambassador 
at the Hague, had soon to announce that Philij) 
and the emperor, who had so recentty pledged 
their faith to each other in the treaty of Vienna, 
were becoming irreconcilable cnemiis. 

A.D. l'i[29. — Frederick, Prince of Wales, anti 
heir to the throne, had hitherto been left at 
Hanover, and had never been allowed to visit Eng- 
land i but now he came over, and was received 
with exceeding great joy by the nation. He was 
twenty-one years of age, and seemed full of ])r()- 
mise — and, as Lord Mahon observes, the multi- 
tude are always apt to love an heir-apparent better 
than a king. If George had seen his arrival with 
satisfaction he soon had occasion to regret the 
hoi^r of his coming ; for his son behaved to liiiu 
precisely as he, when Prince of Wales, had behaved 
to his own father. Tlie parliament assembled on 
the 21st of January, when the king still c.\i)rcs8ed 
sometliing like an uncertainty as to wJicther we 
were to have peace or war ; declaring, however, 
his unwillingness to kindle a new war in Europe 
precipitately. Spain, in fact, had interrupted the 
trade which had for some time been carried on by 
connivance, though not by actual permission, be- 
tween the English colonies and the West Indies 
and her dominions on the South Aiuericun con- 
tinent; and the merchants of London and other 
places, suffering from this interruption, vented 
their complaints in petitions to parliament. Another 
complaint was, that the Spaniards were preventing 
the English from cutting log-wood in Campeachy 
bay. The Commons agreed in a declaration that 
the Spaniards had violated treaties ; and also in 
an address desiring that his majesty would be | 
pleased to use his utmost endeavours to procure a 
just and reasonable satisfaction for these injuries, 
and for securing to his majesty’s subjects the free 
exercise of commerce and navigation to and from the 
British colonies in America. The opposition now 
adopted a curious course, proclaiming tliat it was 
the broken promise of George I. and his minister to 
restore Gibraltar to Spain which had* incensed 
King Philip, produced all these mischiefs, and 
still threatened a war — ^holding, however, at the 
same time that Gibraltar was on no account to be 
ceded, and thakthe fault was in having made the 
promise. A motion had been made before for 
producing the letter of George 1. to Philip;,, but 
Walpole had then replied that, the promise Wing 
been given when he was not in administration, he 
was in no respect answerable for it ; that if it 
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had ever been made he could venture to assure the 
House that it must have been only a conditional 
promise, and rendered void by the refusal of Spain 
to comply with the terms proposed {which was the 
fact) ; that he himself had always maintained that 
Gibraltar could never be granted without full con- 
sent of parliament ; but that, as to producing the 
late king’s letter, he was of opinion that the pri- 
vate letters of princes were almost as sacred as 
their persons. But now, when a fresh call was 
made for the letter, he produced it to the House 
of Lords, where the oi)position moved this resolu- 
tion : — “ Xbat effectual care be taken in any treaty 
that the King of Spain do renounce all claims and 
pretensions to Gibraltar and Minorca in plain and 
strong terms.” This, however, was overruled by 
a hirgc majority with a counter-resolution: — 
“That the House relies upon his majesty for pre- 
.serviug his undoubted right to Gibraltar and 
Minorca.” Similar proceedings took ])lacc in the 
House of Commons, where also the royal letter 
was produced. It w’as during this session, and on 
the 2{itli of February, that the. House of Com- 
mons, taking great offence at Mr, Raikes, a re- 
spectable printer of Gloucester, for publishing 
some reports of their proceedings, unanimously 
resolved “ That it is an indignity tit, and a breach 
of the privilege of, this House, for any person to 
liresuiuc to give in written or printed newspapers 
any account or minutes of the debates or other 
proceedings of this House, or of any committee 
thereof ; ” and “ That, upon discovery of the 
authors, printers, or publishers, this House, will 
proceed against the offenders with the utmost 
severity.” If these resolutions had been continued 
in force wc much .question whether by this time 
there w'ould have been any House of Commons — 
any parliament whatsoever to have its proceedings 
reported. There certainly seemed, however, in 
the course (jf the same session some good reason 
for drawing the veil of mystery over the doings of 
the House. For example, Walpole, proposed, and 
the Commons voted by a large majority, a grant to 
his majesty of 1 15,000^. to supply a deficiency in 
the civil list — whicli deficiency did not exist, as 
there had been no fulling off whatever in the civil 
list revenues. To add mockery to robbery, there 
was inserted some futile provision for the repay- 
ment of this money at his majesty’s death. There 
is, however, otic strong argument in excuse of the 
still grow'ing bribery and corruption of Robert 
Walpole : the majority of public men w'erc so de- 
testably mean and venal that there were no means 
of securing them except by money ; and, but for 
the sums expended in home negotiations “ too 
delicate to be specified,” it may be doubted w'he- 
thcr he could have driven on the car of govern- 
ment at all, and whether England Ivould not have 
been involved in disgraces abroad and in constant 
turmoils and troubles at home. 

On the 14th of May George terminated the 
session with a most gracious speech, in which 
he extolled the wisdom and patriotism of his 


parliament. Soon after he departed for his 
German dominions, leaving Queen Caroline sole 
regent during his absence. The queen, who 
continued to exercise the same authority in the 
like cases as long as she lived, gave almost 
universal satisfaction to the nation by her prudent 
and dignified conduct. To settle, if possible, 
the differences with Spain, the peace-loving 
Wal])ole now dispatclicd the former ambassador, 
Mr. William Stanhope, to the Spanish court, 
which had fixed itself for a time at Seville. Stan- 
hope was indisputably one of the most accom- 
plished of English dijTlomatists ; and on the 9th 
of November, after many vexations and difficulties, 
he brought to a conclusion the celebrated and ad- 
vantageous treaty of Seville, by which Spain joined 
in a defensive alliance with England, France, and 
Holland, confirmed preceding treaties, revoked 
the exclusive privileges granted to the subjects of 
the emperor by the treaty of Vienna, put tlie Eng- 
lish trade in America on its former footing, re- 
stored all captures, and confirmed the Assieuto. 
The question of Gibraltar was jTassed over in 
silence ; but at the very same moment the Spa- 
niards were devising and erecting works which 
they trusted would for ever cut off’ the cojumunica- 
tions of that glorious fortress with the main land, ii' 
they did nut some day cmable them to strike the 
English banner from its pride of place. Iti short, 
they were constructing the memorable lines of 
San Roque, or the Campo, which ran right across 
the narrow sandy isthmus that counts the rock 
with the Andalusian main ; and no rmnonstrances 
on the part of England could make Philip desist. 
“ I was assured,” writes Mr. Keene, the English 
consul, on the 20th of May, 1731, “that, if the 
whole universe should fall u])on the king to make 
him desist, he would rather let himself be CTit to 

pieces than consent We might as well 

pretend to Cadiz as to the spotw'hcre the line is.”"^' 
The English government, it should appear, did not 
claim the spot, but they did pretend lliat it should 
be considered as neutral ground, and not converted 
into means of imprisoning and annoying their gar- 
rison at Gibraltar. When nearly a century had 
elapsed, and these lines, strengthened i’or repeated 
sieges, had been the cause of infinite mischief to 
the English, they were blown into the air through 
an ingenious device ; and the only remains of what 
cost the Spaniards many millions of hard dollars 
now consist of a sightless heap of stones which can 
never again be put, in that place, one upon the 
other.t 

A. D. 1730.— -Parliament re-assembled in the 

• Coxi*. Memoirs of Oil- Spanish Hoiisr ofTlourbon. 

t In tlie last war, when the Freneh advunecd to the town of Snii 
Roque, the troops nnil people run for protection to tiie neuliul 
lp:onml under Uic guns of Gihraltar, and the goveiuor of that place 
pcrmiadml tiiem that the French intended to attiu-k the lines, that 
be could aparu no troops for their defence, and tiiat ihey liy tliem- 
Nclves would 1 h! incapable of iiolding them ; and, in line, that the 
best and only thing to do was to blow them up— a pleasant task, in 
which nearly every English inhabitant of Gibraliar took a part - 
civilians, military, mcrcliants. clerks, slioitkceiiers ! Owing to the 
cxciivations which have been made in tlic rock, and the tremeudons 
batteries which linve been brought to bear upon the spot, it is 
scarcely jMeuible to re-ere|||feose famous lines. 

3 F 2 
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month of .January, when his majesty declared that 
the peace of Europe was now firmly established by 
the treaty of Seville ; but When the terms of that 
treaty were before them, the opposition raised nu- 
merous objections to it, complaining more particu- 
larly Jtfat the right of Great Britain to Gibraltar 
and Minorca was not formally and explicitly ac- 
knowledged ; that the guarantee of Tuscany, Parma, 
aud Piaitnisa ^o the infant Don Carlos might in- 
volve Great Britain in future quarrels ; and that it 
had been most unwisely agreed to convoy in Eng- 
lish ships six thousand Spanish troops to garrison 
Jjeghom, Porto Ferrajo, Parma, &c., which had 
so incensed the court of Vienna, that an edict had 
been issued by the emperor, prohibiting the sub- 
jects of Great Britain from trading in his domi- 
nions. At the same moment liis imperial majesty, 

. cut-off from the. supplies of Spanish money, was 
attempting to raise a loan of 400,000/. in the city 
of London. Walpole determined to stop this bor- 
rowing and lending; and a bill was presently 
brought in and carried, prohibiting loans to any 
foreign power without express licence from the 
king under his privy seal. The opposition called 
this a bill of terrors, and an advantageous bargain 
for the Dutch, who would get into their money- 
market all the business of great loans ; but Wal- 
pole replied that it was not to be expected that 
British merchants should be permitted to lend 
their money to be employed against the British 
nation, or to assist with supplies the enemies of 
their countrj| And through want of money the 
emperor was compelled to moderate his indigna- 
tion and sifbmit to terms of accommodation. Wal- 
pole carried with somewhat more difficulty his 
annual motion for continuing the subsidies to the 
Hessians and otlier German troops ; a minority of 
169 rallying pgainst him on this ground. On tlie 
16th of February the oj)position proposed their 
famous Pension Bill, which went to disable all 
persons from sitting in parliament who had any 
pension, or any offices held in trust for them from 
the crown, directly or indirectly ; and which pro- 
vided that every member on taking his seat should 
take an oath that he had no pension, gratuity, re- 
ward, office, or place ; and that in case of his after- 
wards accepting anything, he should signify it to 
the House within fourteen days. Walpole himself^ 
knowing how popular the bill was abroad, was 
prudently silent, and the bill was carried by a ma- 
jority of 144 to 134. The odium of negativing it 
rested therefore with the Lords, who threw it out 
after a long debate and a protest entered by twenty- 
six peers. It appears that this business widened.ii 
breach which had for some time been open in the 
friendship of the two brothers-in-law, Walpole and 
Townshend, and that Townshend was dissatisfied 
at having the odious part of the business left to 
himself in the Upper House. In the following 
session, when Townshend was dismissed, Walpole 
did not hesitate to oppose the motion, or to de- 
scribe the Pension Bill as tending to erect the 
House into a court of inquiiiion. During the 


whole of his administration, however, he left the 
bill, which was the most popularity-gaining mea- 
sure of the opposition, to be rejected by the Lords. 
It will be remembered tliat France had agreed 
at the peace of Utrecht, and in a subsequent treaty, 
to destroy the harbour of Dunkirk ; but that power 
had never kept its disagreeable promise in full, pre- 
tending, not without reason, that the interests of 
the inhabitants and the strong feeling of the French 
nation generally prevented or delayed their com- 
pliance. Bolingbroke sent over his secretary, 
Brinsden, to inspect the state of the port and works 
of Dunkirk, and Brinsden reported that the 
French, instead of letting them go to ruin, were 
repairing them and making them more formidable 
than ever. Upon this exaggerated report, the 
opposition got up a debate tending to excite and 
alarm the English people ; and then moved for an 
address, that “ the king should direct tha tall orders, 
instnictions, reports, and proceedings had in re- 
gard to the port and harbour of Dunkirk, since its 
demolition, be laid before the House.” George 
complied, and a heap of papers were laid upon the 
table. Bolingbroke’s friend Wyndham then 
moved that the evidence established the fact, and 
that in what had been done to the harbour of Dun- 
kirk there was% manifest violation of treaties, and 
a design to annoy the trade of England at the least. 
But he was met and foiled by a counter motion, 
expressing entire satisfaction in the good effects 
which his majestyjs instances had had, by obtain- 
ing express orders from the most Christian king 
for causing to be destroyed all the works that 
might have been erected at Dunkirk contrary to 
the treaties of Utrecht, &c. In the course of the 
debate Walpole fell upon Bolingbroke, who was 
well known to be the cause of it ; and Wyndham, 
in reply, attempted to show that Bolingbroke was 
as honest a minister as Walpole — a comparison 
that excited a general indignation among the 
Whigs. The next stand made by the opposition 
was against the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, which was, however, prolonged to 
1766, on the condition of the company’s paying 
200,000/. towards the supply of the current year, 
and reducing by 1 per cent, the interest of the 
money they had already advanced to the public. 
To make up for their weakness in parliament, the 
opposition had exerted all their strength in the 
press, and had deluged tlie town with inflamma- 
tory pamphlets and papers in which truth and 
decency were too often disregarded. In pro- 
roguing parliament on the 1 5th of May, the king 
alluded to these publications in unwise and pas- 
sionate terms ; calling them scandalous libels and 
the authors of them incendiaries. As soon as the 
parliament had risen Lord Townshend resigned, 
after a quarrel with Walpole, in which they 
almost came to blows, and in which, it is said, the 
two brother ministers and brothers-in-law seized 
one another by the collar and grasped their swords. 
Townshend was overbearing and exceedingly 
passionate, and in foreign politics more particu- 
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larly he entertained views which differed widely 
from those of Walpole, who felt his unquestion- 
able superiority as a politician, who was impatient 
of opposition, and who appears to have been all 
along determined to be the sole and supreme head 
of his ministry. Townshend might have planted 
many a thorn in his side if he had gone into oppo- 
sition ; but he retired quietly to a country life, de- 
voted himself to farming, and did more good to 
England by introducing the cultivation of the turnip 
from Germany than he could ever have done os 
one of “ the patriots.” Mr. William Stanhope, 
who had been created Earl of Harrington as a 
reward for the treaty of Seville, was now appointed 
secretary of state ; Henry Pelham was made secre- 
tary-at-war, and the privy seal was given to Sir 
Spencer Compton, now Earl of Wilmington. The 
ascendancy of Walpole was absolute; and, in 
peace abroad, and growing prosperity at home, the 
nation saw little cause to repine at it. The good 
wliich Walpole did might certainly in many in- 
stances have been done in a higher and nobler 
manner ; but, again, we must remember the low- 
ness and baseness of the means he had at his dis- 
posal. He left the chief management of foreign 
affairs to Lord Harrington and to the* Duke of 
Newcastle; but he impressed upon them the grand 
principle of avoiding foreign quarrels, and, as much 
as possible— as much as the king would let them 
— foreign engagements and perplexing under- 
treaties ; and he invariably held up the blessings 
of peace and the superiority of commerce to con- 
quest. Regardless of popular prejudices, he ce- 
mented our alliance with France ; and he wisely 
overlooked many little squabbles which under a 
less pacific minister might have cost both nations 
much blood and treasure. He bore with the 
capricious insolence of the king of Spain, and he 
concluded an amicable treaty with the emperor. 

A. 1 ). 1731. — When parliament met again our 
foreign policy was once more severely criticised by 
Sir William Wyndham and those who acted with 
him, and the old cry was repeated, somewhat out 
of season, that we were making ruinous treaties 
solely on account of Hanover, that mill-stone hung 
to the neck of England to sink her for ever. Pul- 
teney, formerly the bosom friend of Walpole, 
joined in these attacks ; and he not only continued 
to write in the Craftsman with Bolingbroke,but 
he also maintained a very questionable corre- 
spondence with the ministers of the foreign powers 
that were not quite pleased with the English 
cabinet. We may leave these altercations, to note 
the progress made in good and wise measures. A 
judicious bill was introduced for preventing delays 
of justice occasioned by the use of the Latin tongue 
in proceedings at law, and enacting that all pro- 
cesses and pleadings, and all proceedings of courts 
of justice, should be in plain English. Obstacles 
were, however, raised, and most of the lawyers 
resisted the change, urging that this bill would 
render useless the ancient records which were all 
written in Latin ; and that, far from expediting, it 


would introduce confusion and delay of, justice, by 
altering the established form and method of judi- 
cial proceedings. Lord Raymond said that if the 
bill passed, the law must likewise be translated 
into Welsh, since many in Wales understood no 
English. Somebody said in reply, that it would 
be as easy fur the Welsh to learn English as to 
learn Latin. “ Our prayers,” said the eloquent, 
Duke of Ai^ll, “ are in our native tongue, tjxat 
they may be intelligible ; and Avhy shopld not the 
laws, wherein our lives and properties are con- 
cerned, be so, for the same reason ?” The bill 
was carried by one of Walpole’s good majorities. 
Parliament also took into consideration frauds and 
malversations in the charitable corporation which 
had been formed for tlie relief of the industrious 
poor, and expelled from their House no less a per- 
son than Sir Robert Sutton, who had recently been 
ambassador at Paris, but who had been detected 
in fraud and peculation. The infamous state of 
the public prisons was also investigated and in 
part amended, a check being put to the monstrous 
abuses of the wardens and jailors, who oppressed 
and tortured the poor criminals, pampered the 
rich, and often connived at their escape; but in 
this respect much was left to be done, and much 
that could only be done in a more enlightened and 
humane age. A bill was brought in, from no very 
pure motive — apparently from sheer spite against 
the Bishop of Bangor, Dr. Sherlock — ^to prevent 
for the future the translation of bishops from one 
see to another ; but it was negatived by an im- 
mense majority. Considerable discoment was oc- 
casioned by the revival of the salt-tax, which had 
been abolished about two years before, but whicli 
was now granted again for the term of three years. 
Walpole declared that the land-tax fur the ensuing 
year should be reduced ; but the opposition ob- 
served that, previously to the abolition of the 
duty on salt, they had been exhorted in a speech 
from the throne to abolish some of those taxes that 
were most burdensome to the poor ; that the tax 
upon salt was the most burdensome of all, and the 
most pernicious to the trade of the kingdom ; and 
that now there could be no good reason for so 
suddenly reviving that tax, and grinding the faces 
of the poor in order to ease a few rich men of the 
landed interest. They further alleged that the 
salt-tax particularly affected the poor, who could 
not afford lo eat fresh provisions ; and that, as it 
formerly occasioned murmurs and discontents 
among the lower class of people, the revival of it 
would, in all probability, exasperate them into 
open sedition. Nor was tlie measure carried with- 
out considerable difficulty. Parliament was pro- 
rogued in the month of May, and little occurred 
during the remainder of the year w’orthy of notice, 
unless it be a visit paid in the autumn to England 
by the Duke of Lorraine, who was destined to be- 
come the consort of Maria Theresa, the emperor’s 
only daughter, and who on this visit was deeply 
impressed with the wealth and prosperity of the 
country, and the kindness and courteousness of the 
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English people. At this moment public credi 
seemed fully and firmly established, agriculture 
was improving, and our foreign trade was extend- 
ing in every direction. In every sea then known 
was seen the busy flag of England ; and her colo- 
nics were making prodigious strides from infancy 
to manhood — and, as a natural consequence, to 
emancipation from her authority. 

A.D. 1732. — ^To the parliament, which met in 
January, George expressed his satisfaction at the 
general tranquillity, the happy effect of tlicir zeal, 
attachment, and resolution. The courtly Lord 
Harvey, the Lady ‘ Funny’ of Pope, moved an adu- 
latory address, to which the opjjosition started an 
amendment. Pultcney, not venturing to condemn 
what had been done in foreign policy, insisted that 
it might all have been done a great deal sooner 
and at infinitely less expense. In the recent treaty 
with the emperor, England liad guaranteed tlie 
Pragmatic Sanction, which went to secure the inhe- 
ritance of the House of Austria to Maria Theresa. 
Ihiltency said tliat this very guarantee had for- 
merly been represented as inconsistent with the 
interest of England by the very men who were 
now pluming themselves and demanding the ap- 
plause of the House for having assented to it. He 
doubted the policy of our obliging ourselves by a 
positive guarantee to maintain this Austrian suc- 
cession at a future and indeterminate period, when 
England, fur reasons impossible to foresee, might 
find it very incomi)atible with her interests to en- 
gage in a fo^ign war upon any account whatever. 
Nothing, he said, would be left in that case but to 
violate the 'National faith, which, indeed, he furdier 
said, was no new thing with his majesty’s present 
ministers. But Pulteney’s eloquence and argu- 
ments were thrown away upon a scoffing majority. 
His next attempt was to reduce the standing army; 
and he and bis ])arty represented, in a very effec- 
tive manner, that a standing military force iq 
time of peace w'as not only superfluous but uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous ; that the internal tran- 
quillity of the country, which ministers had de- 
clared to be so perfect, might be maintained by 
the civil power, aided by the militia. On tlie 
other side some good and not a few very bad argu- 
ments were used. The scribbling Lord Harvey 
said that the multiplicity of seditious writings 
proved that there was a dangerous s])irit still 
abroad ; to which Mr. Plumer replied that, if 
scribblers gave the government uneasiness, they 
ought to employ other scribblers, and not soldiers 
against them. It was said by or for ministers, 
that though the country was tranquil and con- 
tented, and had reason to be so under his majesty’s 
wise and paternal government, there were still 
many men capable of plotting and caballing, there 
was still a pretender to the crown, and therefore a 
force was necessary to overawe malcontents and 
deter invasions from abroad. This force they said 
was too inconsiderable to excite the jealousy of the 
people even under an ambitious and arbit^l^ 
sovereign, and much less under a prince who could 
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not be accused or suspected of entertaining the re- 
motest wish of infringing upon the liberties of his 
subjects. But Pulteney and his party urged that 
the small standing army was gradually becoming 
greater and greater ; that for almost a century past 
it had been a progressive army, and that every 
effort to reduce it or limit its numbers had signally 
failed. The present attempt was no exception, 
and the forces were left as they were. The king, 
who s(H5ms to have loved his army above all tilings, 
was furious against Pulteney, and, calling for die 
book, he with his own hand struck his name out 
of the list of jirivy counsellors, and ordered that all 
the commissions of the peace which he held in 
different counties should be instantly revoked. It 
is said that the royal indignation was increased by 
Walpole, whom Pultcney had offended beyond 
hope of reconciliation by disclosing private con- 
versations which had passed formerly between him 
and the minister, and in which Sir Robert had 
said sharp things against the character of George 
II., then Prince of Wales.* On the 1st of June 
George, closed the session, informing the Houses 
that iie had determined to visit liis German domi- • 
nions, and to leave the queen regent as before. 
During his residence at Hanover the decree 
of the Pragmatic Sanction was ratified and con- 
firmed by the l^iet of the empire, notwithstand- 
ing the opjiosition and protests of the Electors of 
Saxony, Bavaria, and the Palatinate, who, each 
and ail, pretended to some share of the emperor’s 
inheritance in default of heirs male of his own body. 
George also took under his protection a consider- 
able number of the Protestant inhabitants of the 
archbishopric of Saltzburg, who were suffering 
under religious persecution in contravention of the 
treaty of Westphalia, which accorded liberty of 
conscience to all parts of Germany. Many of 
these poor people, abandoning their homes like the 
Palatinates in Queen , Anne’s time, came over 
to England, where a parliamentary provision was 
made for them, and whence for the most part 
they soon crossed the Atlantic to settle in the infant 
colony of Georgia, founded by the active and bene- 
volent General Oglethorpe. 

A.D. 1733. — On the meeting of parliament com- 
plaints were made that Spain had not yet made 
satisfaction for the depredations which had been 
committed during the last quarrel upon British 
merchants ; and the king was obliged to confess 
hat the meetings of the commissioners of tlie two 
crowns had been delayed, and that he could give 
no perfect account of their proceedings. The fact 
was, the Spanish court pretended that all or most 
of these British merch^its had been engaged in an 
llicit trade to the Spanish Main— and, according 
to their principle, nearly all trade except that in 
negroes licensed by tlie Assiento, was smuggling. 
Walpole was reviled for not insisting upon imme- 

• On the other side, however, Walpole had made aimllBr dla- 
doaiirei of what Pulteney had formerly uid about the king, and had 
revealed lundry paivagee of secret history 'b^ure Pulteney made his 
erelations. 
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(liate satisfaction, and for not throwing open the 
trade of the South American continent ; hut these 
were things not to he done without a war. The 
Pension Bill and a standing army were again 
debated with the same success as before. The sink- 
ing fund established by Walpole and Stanhope 
had been kept sacred for nearly ten years, or dur- 
ing the whole reign of George I. j but since tlie 
accession of his son various encroachments had 
been made upon it; and now Walpole proposed 
to take half a million from it for the service of the 
current year. Sir John Barnard, member for 
London, and a practical economist and financier, 
represented tliat such a fund ought never to be 
turned from its original purpose of paying off 
debts except in cases of extreme emergency ; that 
to ease ourselves by loading our posterity is a poor, 
short-sighted expedient, the authors of Avhich must 
expect the curses of posterity. Walpole, however, 
declared that, if he were not allowed to take this 
half million from the sinking fund, he must move 
for a land tax of two shillings in the pound ; and 
this argument, addressed to the jiurses of country 
• gentlemen and great landed proprietors had such 
an effect that his original proposal was presently 
carried in the Commons by a majority of 110! 
The practice of alienating the sinking fund having 
been thus once sjinctioned by parliament was after- 
wards continued without intermission. In the 
following year (1734) not half a million but 
1,200,000/., or the whole produce of the year was 
taken from it ; and in the two years nc.\t following 
(1 735-6) it was anticipated and mortgaged. The 
best excuse pleaded for Walpole is, that in the 
reign of the two first Georges the national debt 
was considered as .a main pillar of the established 
government by interesting so many persons in its 
support. The fund-holders had been led to believe 
that a revolution would destroy all obligations ; that 
the Pretender would come with a sword in his 
riglit hand and a sponge in his left ; and it was a 
dogma of the government that to pay oft' or reduce 
considerably the number of the state creditors 
would be to weaken the Hanoverian succession, by 
diminishing the number of capitalists bound to 
them by the strongest of ties, as the purse-string 
was then universally considered. While the sink- 
ing-fund, or the half million to be taken from it, 
was under discussion, Pultency exclaimed, “ But, 
sir, there is another thing, a very terrible thing 
impending! A monstrous project! Yea, more 
monstrous than has ever yet been represented ! . . 
I mean, sir, that monster the Excise ! Tliat plan 
of arbitrary power which is expected to be laid 
before this House in the pi^j^sent session!” Wal- 
pole soon made this expectation a certainty by 
producing his famous Excise Scheme. The 
House having resolved itself into a committee to 
deliberate upon the best methods for securing and 
improving the duties and revenues charged upon 
tobacco and wines, all the papers and accounts 
relating to these duties were called for ; and the 
commissioners of customs and excise were ordered 
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to attend the House. A system of fraud and eva- 
sion was thus laid bare, and the complication, 
obscurity, and uncertainty of the accounts were 
made evident. The chief articles subjected to the 
excise duties were malt, salt, and the materials 
used in the distilleries, and the duties produced at 
this time somewhat above three millions per annum. 
In the midst of a universal storm and a deluge of 
pamphlets and liroadsidcs, which represented that 
everything ■wjis to be taxed, that the people were to 
be ground to dust in order that the constitution 
might be overthrown and a tyranny established, 
Walpole, on the 14th of March, broached his 
design in a temperate speech. After alluding to 
the wild reports which had been s]nead through 
the country to prejudice the jieople against his 
plan before they knew what it w'as; and after 
asserting that many of these prejudices had origin- 
ally proceeded from smugglers and fraudulent 
dealers, he said — “My thoughts have been con- 
fined solely to the duties on wine and tobacco ; and 
it was the frequent advices I had)‘of the shameful 
frauds committed in these tw'o branches, and the 
complaints of tlie merchants themselves, that 
turned my attention to a remedy for this growing 
evil I shall, for the jiresent, confine my- 

self entirely to tlie tobacco trade.” And pursuing 
this subject, he said — “ If there is one article of 
taxation more obvious than another, more imme- 
diately within the direct aim of fiscal imposition 
than another, it is such an article of luxury as 
depends for its use on custom or caprice, and is 
by no means essential to the support of real com- 
fort or human life. If there is a subj&t of tax- 
ation where it is more immediately the province of 
the legislature to suppress fraud, and strictly to in- 
sist on the ])ayment of every import, it must be that 
where the wrong is felt by every class of jiersons, 
and none are benefited excejit the most dishonest 
and ]>rofligate ])art of the community. Bolli these 
descriptions apply to the subject before us. Fur 
though the use of tobacco is ])ediaps less sanc- 
tioned by natural reason than any other luxury, 
yet so great is the predilection for it in its various 
forms, that from the palace to the hovel there is 
no exemption from the duty ; and surely it must 
be eonsidered an inlolerahlc grievance, that, by 
the frauds which arc daily committed, tlie very 
poorest of the peasantry are obliged to pay this 
duty twice; once in the enhanced price of the 
article — for, though the fraudulent trailer contrives 
to save to himself the amount of the tax imposed 
by parliament, yet he docs not sell it cheaper to 
the public ; and a second time, in the tax that is 
necessarily substituted to make good the deficiency 
which has been by these means occasioned.” He 
went on to show that the growers of tobacco, the 
planters in our American colonies, “ were reduced 
to tlie utmost extremity, even almost to a state of 
despair,” by the frauds of their factors and corre- 
spondents in England, who from being their ser- 
vants had become their tyrants ; that the unfor- 
tunate planters had sent home many representations, 
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and had lately 'deputed a genUeman with' a rcmoh- Wyndham declared that in all countries cxciaea of 
Btrance praying for some spfecdy reMj that the every hidd were looked upon aa badges of slaverj', 
Btate of the tobacco trade at iiome wad hiinoua to and hd instituted a comparison between tlie 
the fair trader, who found himself forestolled in ministers of the day and the rapacious favourites 
almost every market within the island , by the of Henry Vll;, Empson and Dudley, who, he said, 
smuggler ana fraudulent dealer; that it gnfe occa- “had 'the misfortune to outlive their master, and 
sion to an incessant series of perjujcies itnd falise 'his sdn, as soon as he came to the throne, took uif 
entries ; that if parliament properly regulated4hi8 hOtk their heads !’” George’s son, Frederick’ 
matter it would acquire the means (j)f exertising ^infce (rf Walea* iivas under the gallery when this 
one of its most enviable privileges, that of diminish- ’ sjieech was delivered. Pulteney, taking a less tra- 
ing the burdens of the country ; that a proper levy gical illustration, compared Walpole to Sir Ephraim 
of the duty on tobacco would enable him to alle- Mapinmn in the Alchemist, who was gulled out of 
viate those taxes which 4 b 11 heaviest on our manu-' his mpney by fine ^promises of the philosopher’s 
facturers and the labouring poor, as those upon stone, 'buf at last only got some little charm for 
soap and candles ; that the existing duties on curing the itch. On the other srae Walpole was 
tobaccq amounted to sixpence and one-third of a ' supported by the able Sir Philip York, then attor- 
penny on every pound, and that the glross produce ney-general, and by Sir Josd^ph Jekyll, Master of 
was at a medium 754,000/., whereas the net pro- the Rolls, who declared that he had come down to 
duce, or what was got by the government, was not the House undetermined, hut had been convinced 
morethan 161,000/. ! He proposed that the tobacco by the minister’s arguments. At two o’clock in 

duty should be brought under the. laws of excise, the morning, when the debate had lasted thirteen 

and that the excise lavis themselves should be re- hours, the House divided on the resolutions, when 
modeled and improved. He also proposed a the minister found 266 for his scheme and 205 
reduction in the duty, making it 4^(1. instead of against it. He was little accustomed to sucli 
sixpence and one-third of a penny. He suggested a large minority ; and his good humour was not 
that the same rules might he afterwards applied to increased on his leaving the House, for a noisy 
the duty upon wine, and that a system of bonding mob, that had beset the doors during the debate, 
or warehousing for re-exportation might he iristi- seized him by the cloak, and might have done him 

tilted, “ which" said Walpole, “ will lend to some bodily mischief but for tlic interference of 

tmake London a free Portland, by conaeqvence^ the Mr. Pelham. On the 16th of March, when the 
nlarket of the world I " By the increase of trade report of the committee was brought up, the debate 
and of money thus levied, the land tax, he said, was resumed with increased acrimony. But there 
might eventually be altogether abolished. It had was truth as well as bitterness in Pulleney’s dcela- 
heen reported out of the House that one of his niation. “ It is well known,” said that accom- 
Ijrincipal motives for pressing this measure was to plished orator, “ that every one of the public 
increase his control over elections by immeasurably officers have already many boroughs or corpor- 
increasing the number of e.xcise officers and agents ations which they look on as their j^operties. 
in his pay, and who would, it was said, form. There are some boroughs which may be called 
another standing army. In the course of bis treasury boroughs ; there are others which may he 

speech, which occupied two hours and a quarter, called admiralty boroughs ; in short, it may he 

Walpole made more than one reply to these accu- saidjthat nearly all the towns upon the sea coast 

nations. “ Those,” said he, “who deal in these are already seized on, and, in a manner, taken 

general declamations stigmatise the schenSfe in the prisoners by the officers of the crown ; in most of 

most unqualified manner, as tending to reduce them they have so great an influence, that none can 
those subjected to it to a state of slavery. . . , But he chosen members of parliament hut such as they 

there are already ten or twelve articles of con sump- are pleased to recommend. But as the customs , 

tion subjected to the excise law's Are the are confined to our sea-ports, as they cannot travel 

brewers and maltsters slaves, or do they reckon far from the coast, therefore this scheme seems to 

themselves so? Are they not as free in elections, he contrived in order to extend the laws of excise, 

to elect or be elected, as any other? This and thereby to extend the influence of the crown 

standing army of revenue officers, allowing the pro- over all the inland tow ns and corporations in Eng- 

posed addition to extend to tobacco and wine, land.” Upon a division, however, Walpole had 

will not, according to the estimate of the commis- still a majority of 60, or 249 to 169. The popular 

sioners, exceed 126 persons ; that number, in ferment* was as great as it had been on the 14th. 

addition to those already employed, will do all the On the 4th of April tb<|bill founded on the report 
duty.” ’’ of the committee was read a first time, and after a 

The tempting hope of the totaL abolition of the long debate, a motion, that it should he read a 

land-tax was calculated to dazzlAhe ejes of the second time oii that day sehmight, was carried by 

country gentlemen; and the profered system of a majority of only 36: and the next day when 

bonding or. warehousing w as an immense advantage Walpole moved that the hill should he printed and 

to the merchant, and, in reality, calculated to make distributed to the members of the House, he carried 

England the greatjDor/oyrflwco of the world; yet his point by a majority of only 16. The lord 

the vehemence of opposition was not softened, mayor of London, however, contrived tu obtain 
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a copy of the bill, and under his diraction the 
common council drew up a violent petition against 
it.* Similar petitions were sent up from Notting- 
ham, Coventry, and other inland towns; and **the 
public,” says Tindal, ” was so heated wkh paiiers 
and pamphlets, that matters rose next to a rebel- 
lion.” Warned by these eyil omens and by his 
decreasing majority, Walpole made hP his mind to 
relinquish the bill. He summoned a rneieting of 
the principal members who had supported i^ 
“ He reserved his own opinion till the last ■. but 
perseverance was the unanimous voice. It was 
urged that all taxes were obnoxious, and there 
would be an end of supplies if^ mobs were to con- 
trol the legislature in the manner of raising them. 
When Sir Robert had heard them all he assured 
them that he was sBonscious of having meant 
well ; that in the present inflamed temper of the 
people the act could not be carried into execution 
without an armed force ; that there would l)c an 
end of the liberty of England if supplies were to 
he raised by the sword. If, therefore, the resolu- 
tion was to proceed with the bill, he would in- 
stantly request the king’s permission to resign, for 
he would not be the minister to enforce taxes at 
the expense of blood. Tliis anecdote is men- 
tioned in ‘ Historical Remarks on the Taxation of 
free States,’ on the authority of Mr. White, mem- 
ber fur Retford, who lived in friendship with Sir 
Robert Walpole, t And accordingly, on the 1 1th 
of August, the day appointed for the second read- 
ing, Walpole moved that it should be postponed till 
the l2th of June, before which day it wal known 
that parliament would rise. The opposition were 
dissaiisiled at this quiet mode of dropping the 
measure, and much.wanted a formal rejection with 
severe animadversion ; but the general sense of 
the House was against them, and they would not 
hazard a motion. Out of doors there was more 
noise and rejoicing than had ever been known 
lit our greatest victories : bonfires were lit in the 
streets, the Monument was illuminated, and the 
minister Walpole was burnt in effigy. Cockades 
were worn with the motto, “ Liberty, Property, and 
no Excise.” The provincial towns followed the 
example of the capital ; but the learned university 
of Oxford, filled with the fumes of tobacco and 
Jacobitism, outdid itself: the gownsmen joined 
the rabble of the town in their noisy rejoicings ; 
curses of Walpole were mingled with Jacobite 
cries and cant phrases, and these Saturnalia on 
the banks of the Isis lasted three days and three 
nights. As Queen Caroline had gone fully into the 
excise scheme, and partook in the pangs of Wal- 
pole’s disapj^intment, it the more easy for 
him to chastise certain nomemen and gentlemen, 
who, tliough holding office, had criticised or 
opposed the bill. Thus Lord Chesterfield, who had 
become lord steward of the household, was very 
abruptly and unceremoniously deprived of hm 

* TIiU lord mayor was Alderman Barber, who bad been printer to 
Swift and Bolinjfbrobe, and who was a not^ Jacobite. 

, T Coze, Memoirs of Walpole. 
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white staff, and Lprd Clinton, a lord of the bed- 
chamber, th^ Earl of Burliii^on,' captain of his 
band of jiensioners, and the Duke of Montrose 
and ^e. Earls of Marchmont and Stair, who held 
lucrative and sinecure offices in Scotland, were all 
dismissed. Nor did^ the ministerial vepgeance 
stop here : the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cob- 
htqn, who had no offices about the court, were 
deprived of their regiments for their opposition.* 
This seemed an unjustifiable stretch of the prero- 
gative, and in the next session led to warm debates 
in the House of Commons, where Lord Morpeth 
moved for a bill to prevent any commissioned 
officer, T\pt above the rank of « colonel, from being 
removed, unless by a court-martial, or by address of 
either House of parliament; and when this was 
negatived Mr. Sandys moved for an address,' desir- 
ing to know who advised his majesty to remove 
the Duke of Bolton and Ijord Cobham from their 
respective regiments ; and Sandys was supported 
— of course in vain — by Sir William Wyndhara 
and by Pulteney. After this a bill similar to that 
which had been produced more than once in the 
time of William 111. was brought in for securing 
the freedom of parliament by limiting the number 
of military officers in the House of Commons ; hut 
it was rejected after the second reading. 

In the course of the session of 1733 another 
bill for preventing the infamous practice of stock- 
jobbing was laid aside, in consequence of some 
amendments proposed by the Commons. The 
Commons also voted 80,000/. as a maitiage por- 
tion to the princess royal, who was affianced to the 
Prince of Orange. The prince arrived in Eng- 
land in the month of November, and, after' he, had 
for some time drunk the waters of Bath to im- 
prove his health, the nuptials were solemnised in 
the French chapel at St James’s, on tlie 14ih of 
February of the following year (1734). 

But, though pacific in England, the year 1733 
was in other parts of Europe u year of strife and 
contention. Augustus 11., King of Poland and. 
Elector ®f Saxony, died in the month of February, 
when tlie Polish crown became, as usual, the object 
of a disgraceful struggle, which went by the name 
of “election.” The competitors were Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony, son of ilic deceased king, and 
Stanislaus Leezinski, who had already been King 
of Poland, but who had been driven I’rom, his 
throne on the downfall of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
who, rather by force of arms than by any other 
right, had made him king.f By a strange com- 

• Before the mil of llio year, the meat real having been retimed 
by Lord King (who died a lew manths afterwardii), Churlet Talbot, 
the relicitor-geiierai, waa made lord-chancellor and (in the month of 
Deremlier) Baron Tnibot. Still further to Btredgtheii himaelf in the 
ITpiicr House, Walimle mode ike attomey;«cneral, i’hilip York, 
lord chief-justice am Itaron Hardwlcke. Talbot, one of the best 
men upon whom pronAion could fall, eurrived only three years. 

t Augustus on re-ascending his throne had thought proiier to pub- 
lish a long manifesto to justify his conduct and his perjury, as in a 
treaty be hod solemnly sworn never more to pretend any right to the 
sovereignty of Poland. One day be asked a Polish gentleman wloit 
lie thought of this long manifesto. '* Nothing is more ridiculous.” 
said the Pole; “you ouglit to have said simply. Seeing tliat the 
King of Sweden has been beaten at Pultava, 1 have re-ascended the 
throne.”— JisiAue ’ 

3 G 
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bination of circumstances the daughter of Stanis- 
laus, even when his fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb, and he M'as an exile and proscribed, had 
become the wife of young Louis XV., and was 
now Queen of France. Tlie French people made 
it a i)oint of honour to procure for the father of 
their queen the crown which he had formerly worn, 
and the government resolved to support and assist 
Stanislaus. On the other side Augustus was sup- 
ported by the Emperor Charles and the Czarina 
Anne of Russia, who, on the death of Peter I.’s 
widow' Catherine, and a revolution which set asidq 
Peter II., had ascended tlic throne of that eounlrj'. 
France had for a long time, ceased to have any 
connexion witli Poland, and was at the moment 
unacquainted with the state of affairs in tliat 
(country, and unprepared with the means of mak- 
ing any great effort. But Stanislaus, who Avas 
residing there, set out for his native country in 
disguise ; and, attended by only one officer, he pre- 
sented himself to the Poles at AVarsaw', and was 
rcceiv(Ml Avith acclamations. The majority of the 
nation, or of the nobles Avho exercised the right of 
king-making by vote, Avcie decidedly in his favour, 
and G0,00U suffrages recalled liini to the Uirone. 
But the' Czarina bad resolved that tlie question 
should not be left to the decision of the Poles; three 
Russian armies hovered on the frontiers, and 
threatened to inundate thc.kingdoin ; and Augustus 
III. and the minority of the noble electors of 
Poland were soon in the Russian cumj), and in- 
viting the Muscovite's into tin; heart of their coun- 
try. In a brief 8[)ace of time the Avholc of the 
Lithuanian jjrovinces Averc occupied by the Mus- 
covites, and Stanislaus was compelled to fly from 
the capital and shut himself up in Dantzic. Thcre 
he was soon besieged by a (!on federate army of 
Russians, Saxons, and Polish partisans. The 
defence Avas heroic and long. Eight thousand of 
the Czarina’s troops are said to have fallen in one 
assault ; and in tlie fortifications of Dantzic they 
still point out a jdace w'hich they call the grave of 
the Russians ; hut the end of all was, tliat Stanis- 
laus was again obliged to disguise himself luid to 
fly. llis rival was then proclaimed King of 
Poland under the guns and bayonets of Russia, and 
the adherents Stanislaus either sulimittcd or 
carried on a hopeless, desultory, partisan Avarfare, 
which contributed to throAv tlie country still farther 
hack into harharit)', and to render it more and 
more an easy prey to Russia. The Emperor 
Charles had left the business to he settled by the 
Czarina ; hut this was rather through Avant of 
ability than any want of inclination to interfere,, 
and he had indirectly aided and assisted Augustus, 
and injured the cause of the protege of France. 
Notwithstanding the pacific intentions of Car- 
dinal Fleury, the French coud determined to 
resent this (londuct, and they found the court of 
Madrid quite ready to join m a war against the 
emperor ; for, besides old scores of animosities, the 
Queen of Spain, who had secured to her son the 
dukedom of Parma, aspired to placing him on the 
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throne of Naples, which Avas weakly defended for 
the emperor. Everything depended upon dispatch, 
and armies, both hrench and Spanish, were pre- 
pared in a wonderfully short space of time. Wal- 
pole wisely endeavoured to prevent the firing of 
the first cannon, but his efforts were unsuccessful ; 
and in the course of the following year some of th(! 
fairest parts of Europe were again scourged by the 
march of hostile forces, and the diplomatic scissors 
Avere once more employed to reshape and refashion 
dominions, principalities, and powers. 

A. D. 1734. — ^The English parliament met on 
the 17th of .Tannary, Avhen the king attended to 
the war which haTl begun on tlie continent, and 
Avhich he said proved the necessity of increasing 
our forces at home. The opposition, whose plans 
of attack had been principally organised by Boling- 
hroke, were soon found to be more formidable thnri 
they had hitherto been. Our foreign policy, and 
the internal administration, were equally attacked ; 
aud, after a variety of minor efforts, a proposal to 
rejical the Septennial Bill Avas brought in on the 
13th of March by Mr. Bromley, the son of Queen 
Anne’s Tory secretary of state. The disaffected of 
the Whigs, it appears, had long scrupled about 
voting for the repeal of a bill Avhieh they them- 
selves had once thought necessary for the security 
of the Protestant succession, but they Avere brought 
over by the jiersunsions of Bolingbrokc and the 
deteniiincd will of the Tories, with Avhoni they 
were now acting, and without whom they would 
have fonned a very insignificant minority. Still, 
howevei*} these Whigs were rather sliy of the de- 
bate, and Pultcney, their head, delivered only a 
short 8)>eech, and that too in an embarrassed man- 
ner. The Tory chief, Sir William Wyndlmm, 
fought tlie battle; and in a very remarkable 
speech, Avhich has been considered as one of the 
most poAVcrful s])ccimens of the ])arliameiitary elo- 
quence of that day, he hypothetically described 
Walpole as the most dangerous of ajl villains 
“ Let us 8U])poBe,” says Wyndham, “a man aban- 
doned to all notions of virtue and honour, of no 
great family, and but a mean fortune, raised to he 
chief minister of state by the concurrence of numy 
whimsical events; afraid, or unwilling, to trust 
any hut creatures of his own making, — ^lost to all 
sense of shame and reputation, — ignorant of his 
country’s true interest, — ^jmrsuing no aim but that 
of aggrandizing himself and his favourites, — in 
foreign affairs trusting none but those who, from 
the nature of their education, cannot possibly be 
qualified for the service of their country, or give 
weight and credit to their negotiations. Let us 
suppose the true intfiest of the nation, by such 
means, neglected or misunderstood, her honour 
tarnished, her importance lost, her trade insulted, 
her merchants plundered, and her sailors mur- 
dered; and all these circumstances overlooked, 
lest his administration should be endangered. 
Suppose him next possessed of immense wealth, 
the plunder of the nation, with a parliament chiefly 
composed of members whose seats are purchased, 
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and whose votes are bouglit at the expense of the 
public treasure. In such a parliament, suppose 
attempts made to inquire into his conduct, or to 
relieve the nation from the distress which has been 
entailed upon it by his administration. Suppose 
liim screened by a corrupt majority of his crea- 
tures, whom he retains in daily pay, or engages in 
Iiis ])articulnr interest by distributing among them 
tliose posts and places which ought never to be 
bestowed upon any but for the good of the public. 
|,ct him i)lumc himself upon his scandalous vic- 
tory, because he has obtained a parliament like a 
packed jury, ready to acquit him at all adven- 
tures. JjCt us 8U])posc him domineering with 
insolence over all the men of ancient families, 
over all tlie men of sense, figure, or fortune in the 
nation ; as he has no virtue of liis own, ridiculing 
it in otiiers, and endeavouring to destroy or cor- 
rupt it in all. With such a minister, and such a 
parliament, let us suppose a case which I hope will 
never happen — a prince upon the throne, unin- 
formed, ignorant, and unacquainted with the in- 
clinations and true interests of his people; weak, 
capricious, transported with unlxmnded timbition, 
and possessed with insatiable avarice; — I hope 
.such a case will never occur ; but, as it possibly 
may, could any greater curse happen to a nation 
than such a prince on the throne, advised, and 
solely advised, by such a minister, and that mi- 
nister supported by such a parliament? The na- 
ture of mankind cannot be altered by human laws ; 
the existence of such a prince or such a minister 
we cannot prevent by act of ]iarliamcnt ; but the 
existence of such a parliament I think we may 
l)revent; as it is much more likely to exist, and 
may do more mischief, while the septennial law 
remains in force than if it were repealed : there- 
fore, I am liearlily for its- being repealed.” In 
reply to this tremendous invective, which loses 
tome of its strength in its extravagance, Walpole 
scarcely noticed Wyndham, whom he jtrohably 
(Considered, on this occasion, us the mere mouth- 
piece of Bolitigbroke ; hut upon that flagitious 
i>olitieiaii he laid a brand of fire which burnt 
througli flesh and skin, and w'ent heart-dcicp. 
“ Sir,” said Wal])olc, “ I do assure you I did not 
inteiKl to have troubled you in this debate, but 
such incidents now generally happen towards the 
end of our debates, nothing at all relating to the 
subject, and gentlemen making such supiiositions, 
meaning some person, or perhaps, as they say, no 
person now in being, and talk so much of wicked 
minijjters, domineering ministers, ministers pluming 
themselves in defiances, which terms, and such 
like, have been of late sojpiuch made use of in 
this House, that, if they really mean nobody, either 
in the House or out of it, yet it must be supposed 
they at least mean to call upon some gentleman in 
this House to make them a reply ; and, therefore, 
I hope I may be allowed to draw a picture in ray 
turn ; and I may likewise say that 1 do not mean to 
give a description of any pa^cular person now in 
being. When gentlemai talk of ministers aban- 


doned to all sense of virtue and honour, other gen- 
tlemen may, 1 am sure, with equal justice, and, I 
think, more justly, sjicak of anti-ministers and 
mock patriots who never had either virtue or 
honour, hut in the wlioh'. course of their ojipositiou 
are actuated only by ‘motives of envy, and of re- 
sentment against those who have disappointed 
them in their views, or may not perhaps have com- 
plied with all their desires. But now. Sir, let me, 
too, su])po.se — and, the House being ihcared, I am 
sure that no person that hears me eaii come within 
the description of the person I am to suppose — 
let me suppose in this, (tr in some other imfortu- 
nate country, an anti-minister, who t]iink.s himself 
a person of so great and extensive ])arts, and of so 
many eminent qualifications, that he looks upon 
himself lus the only ]ierson in the kingdom capable 
to conduct the pnlilic affairs of the, nation, and 
therefore christening every other gentleman who 
has the honour to he employed in tine administra- 
tion by the name of Blunderer. Suppose: this 
fine gentleman Imcky enough to liave gained over 
to his party some persons really of fine jiarts, of 
ancient familic^s, and of great fortunes, and others 
of desperate views, arising from disajipointed and 
malicious hearts ; all these gentlemen, with respci^t 
to their political hehavionr, moved liy him, and 
him solely; all they say, eitlier in jirivate tir pub- 
lic, being only a repetition of the words he has 
put info their mouths, and a s]>itting out that 
venom wliich he. has infused into them ; and yet 
we may suppose this leader not really liked by 
any even of those who so blindly follow him, and 
hated by all the rest of mankind. We will sup- 
})ose this anti-minisU'v to be in a country wduTC he 
really ouglit not to be, and where he, could not 
have lieen Init by an effect of too mneh goodiit'-ss 
and mercy, yet endeavouring, with all his might 
and with all his art, to destroy the fomitain from 
whence that mercy flowed. In that country, sup- 
lH)sc him conlhuially eontraeting iViindshijis and 
familiarities with the ambassadors of those; princes 
who at the time happen to be nio.sI at enmity witli 
bis own; and if at any time it should liappcn to 
be for the interest of diiy of those foreign ministers 
to have a secret divulged to them w hich might be 
highly prejudicial to liis nalivi; ccjuiitry, as well as 
to all its friends, — su]ipos(; this foreign minister 
applying to him, and he answering, I wull get it 
you — ^tell me Imt what you want, 1 will endea- 
vour to procure it for you : upon this, he puts a 
speech or two in ihe mouths of some of his crea- 
tures, or some of his new' converts ; what he wants 
is moved for in parliament, and, when so very rea- 
sonable a request as this is refused, suppose him 
and his creatures and tools, by his advice, spread- 
ing the alarm over the whole nation, and crying 
out, Gentlemen, our country is at present involved 
in many dangerous difficulties, all which wc would 
have extricated you from, but a wicked minister 
and a corrupt majority reffised us the proper mate- 
rials; and upon this scandalous victory this mi- 
nister became so insolent as to plume himself in 
3 G 2 
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defiances. Let us farther suppose this anti-mi- 
nister to have travelled, and, at every court where 
he was, thinking himself the greatest minister, and 
making it his trade to betray the secrets of every 
court where he had before been ; void of all faith 
or honour, and betraying every master he ever 
served. I could carry my suppositions a great 
deal farther, and I may say I mean no person now 
in being ; but if we can suppose such a one, can 
there be imagined a greater disgrace to human 
nature than such as this?” This was not pro- 
phecy, but history — it was not an hypothetical 
case, but a strong relation of what Bolin gbroke 
liad actually done ; and, as that brilliant profligate 
announced soon after his intention of leaving Eng- 
land and giving up his factious contest as hopeless, 
it has been assumed that Walpole’s speech was 
the cause of this resolution * In the rest of his 
famous speech Walpole exhibited with sufficient 
coolness the reasons which made him prefer sep- 
tennial parliaments to triennial, or to parliaments of 
shorter duration. The triennial law, he said, ran too 
much into that form of government which is pro- 
perly called democratical ; which form was liable to 
these inconveniences — that it was generally too te- 
dious in coming to any resolution, and seldom brisk 
enough in carrying its resolutions into execution — 
was never steady in any measures, and was often 
involved in factious seditions and insurrections, 
which exposed the country to the risk of being 
made the tool, if not the prey, of her neighbours. 
No prudent administration, he said, would ever 
resolve upon any measure of importance till they 
had felt not only the pulse of the parliament, but 
also the pulse of the people ; and with triennial 
elections ministers would labour under this disad- 
vantage — that, as secrets of state must nut always 
be immediately divulged, their enemies w'ould 
have a handle for exposing their measures, and 
rendering them disagreeable to the people, and 
thereby carrying a new election against them, be- 
fore they could have an opportunity of justifying 
their measures by divulging the facts and circum- 
stances upon which they were based. “ Then,” 
said he, “ it is by experience well known that 
what is called the populace, in every country, are 
apt to be too jpiuch elated with success, and too 
much dejected with every misfortune. This 
makes them wavering in their opinions about affairs 
of state, and never long of the same mind ; and, as 
the House of Commons is chosen by the free and 
unbiassed voice of the people in general, if this 
choice were so. often renewed we might expect 
that this House would be -as wavering and un- 
steady as the people usually are; and, it being im- 
possible to carry on the public affairs of the nation 
w ithout the concurrence of the House, the minis- 
ters would always be obliged to comply, and con- 
sequently would be obliged to change their mea- 

• Lo^ Mahon U correct Id ehowing that there were other enuaea 
•-that thte could not Ite the Mlecauwe of Bolinghroke'i letiiiUK to 
the continent ; hiit it may, neveithelesi, liave comcilmted among 
oUier eanses. Neither Bolinghroke nor liiv ftiende could ever give 
anything like a eonkiitent reply to Walpole’* allegationB. 
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sures as often as the people dianged their minds.” 
Continuing to insist that triennial parliaments 
would lead to democracy, and democracy to ty- 
ranny, he said — “ In all countries and in all go- 
vernments ‘there will be many factious and unquiet 
spirits who can never at rest either in power 
or out of power. When in pow’er, they are never 
easy unless every man submits entirely to their 
direction ; and when out of power they are always 
working and intriguing against tliose that are in, 
without any regard to justice or to the interest of 
Uieir country. In popular governments such men 
have too much game, — they have, too many oppor- 
tunities for working upon and corrupting the 
minds of the people, in order to give them a bad 
impression of, and to raise discontents against, those 
that have the management of the public afi'airs for 
the time; and these discontents often break out 
into seditions and insurrections. This would, in 
my opinion, be our misfortune if our parliaments 
were either annual or triennial.” As to briliery 
and corruption, he held that it was imyiossible to 
influence, by such base means, the rnajorily of the 
electors of Great Britain to choose such men as 
would put their liberties in jeopardy. He 
spoke on this point at length, and in a curious 
style. “ When,” said he, “ no encroachments are 
made upon the rights of the people, when the 
people do not think themselves in any danger, 
there may be many of the electors who, by a bribe 
of ten guineas, might be induced to vote for one 
candidate rather than another ; but, if the court 
were making any encroachments upon the rights 
of the people, a proper spirit would, without doubt, 
arise in the nation ; and, in such a case, I am per- 
suaded that none, or very few, even of such elec- 
tors could be induced to vote for a court candidate 
— no, not for ten times the sum. There may be 
some bribery and corruption in the nation — I am 

afraid there will always be some But to 

insinuate that money may he issued from the 
public treasury for bribing elections {Walpole's 
notorious bribes were certainly not managed in so 
bungling a manner) is really something very, ex- 
traordinary, especially in those gentlemen who 
lyiow how many checks there are upon every 
shilling that can be issued from thence, and how 
regularly the money granted in one year for the 
service of the nation must always he accounted for 
the very next session in this House, and likewise 
in the other, if they have ja mind to call for any 
such account. And as to gentlemen in offices, if 
they have any advantages over country gentlemen, 
in having something else to depend on besides 
their own private fqrtunes, they have likewise 
many disadvantages ; ffiey are obliged to live here 
at London with their families, by which they are 
put to a much greater expense than gentlemen of 
equal fortune who live in the country. This lays 
them under a very great disadvantage in support- 
ing their interest in the country. The country 
gentleman, by living among the electors, and pur- 
chasing the necessaries for his family from iJiem, 
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keeps up an acquaintance and correspondence with 
them without putting himself to any extraordinary 
charge ; whereas a gentleman who lives in London 
has no other way of keeping up an acquaintance 
and correspondence among his friends in the coun- 
try but by going down, ance or twice a-ycar, at a 
very extraordinary expense, and often without any 
other business ; so that we may conclude a gen- 
tleman in office cannot, even in seven years, save 
much fur distributing in ready money at the time 
of an election ; and I really believe, if the fact were 
narrowly inquired into, it would appear that the 
gentlemen in office are as little guilty of bribing 
their electors w’ith ready money as any other set of 
gentlemen in the kingdom.” In the end he in- 
sisted that there was still Jacobitism and disaffec- 
tion, and cases likely to occur productive of a 
ferment which would make frequent elections dan- 
gerous to the liberty of the country ; and therefore 
he should consider, he believed, at all times, that 
it would be a very dangerous experiment to repeal 
the Septennial Bill. It was in vain that the Op- 
position asserted that the septennial law was itself 
an encroachment on the rights of the people — a law 
]5asse(l by a parliament that made itself septennial 
— that this lung-enduring parliament had effected 
unconstitutional alterations in the laws of treason, 
and imposed ffie Riot Act, by which a little, dirty 
justice of the peace, the meanest tool of a ministry, 
had it in his power to put twenty or thirty of the 
best subjects in England to immediate death, with- 
out any trial or form but that of reading n procla- 
mation — that it had passed the fatal South Spa 
Bill, and had almost passed the late odious Excise 
Bill : — upon a division Walyiole found himself 
supported by a majority of 247 to 184. 

On the 16th of April, having sat near its fiill 
term, parliament w'ns dissolved by a speech from 
the throne, in which George spoke again of the 
prosperity and glory of the country, said that the 
interests of sovereign and subject were mutual and 
inseparable, and that any infringement of the rights 
of either would be a diminution of the strength of 
both, which, kept within their due limits, consti- 
tute that just balance which is necessary for the 
honour and dignity of the crown, and for the pro- 
tection and prosperity of the people. In about a 
month after this the new elections came on, and 
were conducted with great heat. The Excise 
scheme, the Riot Act, the unsettled state of our 
commercial claims upon Spain, were all very po- 
pular and exciting topics ; and the Tories, who 
would'have exclaimed against a war if ministers 
had gone into one, now represented the neutrality 
of Great Britaih as dangerous and disgraceful. 
By these cries, and by other means not purer than 
those resorted to by Walpole, the Opposition gained 
several seats ; and even in the county of Norfolk 
the two Whig candidates. Coke and Harden, were 
defeated by two Tories, Woodhouse and Bacon. 
“ On the whole,” wrote the Duke of Newcastle, a 
member of the cabinet, “ our parliament is, 1 
think, a good one ; but by no means such a one as 


the queen and Sir Robert imagine. It will require 
great care, attention, and management to set out 
right and to keep people in good humour.”* 

Spain and France on the one side, and the 
Emperor Charles on the other, seem to have made 
sure of the co-operation of the King of Sardinia, 
who held, in a manner, the key of Italy, and wdio, 
with the usual policy of his House, had given pro- 
mises to both, and was resolved to act according to 
circumstances. At last France and Spain outbid 
Austria; and, while his envoy at Vienna was actu- 
ally pledging his faith to the' emperor, his Sardi- 
nian majesty joined the. French and Spaniards, 
burst into the Milanese, and overran the whole of 
Austrian Ijombardy. At the same lime a strong 
body of Spanish infantry was landed at Genoa, a 
mass of cavalry was sent by land to Antibo, and 
a strong I'rench and Spanish fleet domineered in 
the Italian seas. The Spanish forces were directed 
by the Count de Montemar, but, “ for fame and 
dignity of name,” were under the supreme com- 
mand of the Infant Don Carlos, who had been for 
some time settled in his Italian dominions at 
Parma. The object in view was no secret — it was 
to deprive Austria of Lombardy and the two Sici- 
lies (i.e. Naples and the island) — “ which,” wrote 
the Queen of S])ain to her favourite son Carlos, 
“ being created an indei)endent kingdom, shall be 
thine. Go, then, and conquer. The finest crown 
of Italy ex])ccts thee.”t Don Carlos w'as little 
more tjian seventeen years old ; but he was active, 
ambitious, and not without ability. He had a very 
advantageous person, excellent manners and ad- 
dress, and he was encouraged and favoured under- 
hand by Pope Clement XII., who liked not to see 
the Austrians settled on both sides of him. In the 
month of March he assembled in Perugia 16,000 
foot and 5000 horse, Spaniards, French, and Ita- 
lians ; and then, with his prime adviser, and after- 
wards his excellent minister, the Pisan arivocate 
and professor of Jus pvblicvm, Bernardo Taniicci, 
he held a council of war, which was attended by 
many Neaj)olitan ])rincc8 and nobles dissatisfied 
with the Austrian government, by many grandees of 
Spain who w'anted trf recover the vast estates and 
power they had lost in Naples and Sicily, by the 
Count de Marsilliac, and many Fuenchmen of dis- 
tinction. It was ])rcsently resolved to advance with 
aH speed to the city of Naples, and to send before- 
hand proclamations to inform the people that Don 
Carlos w’Bs coming to relieve them from the oppres- 
sion, hardness, and avarice of the Germans, and to 
reign like a father over them, — that the Inquisition, 
which the Neapolitans abhorred and had always 
successfully resisted, should never be imposed or 
be attempted to be imposed upon them. As the 
Austrian army north of the Apennines, under the 
command of the Count de Mercy, who appears to 

• Letter to Horace Walpole. Areordin); to liia friend Etnngh, Sir 
Robert I imaelf epent in tliia general eletlion 60,000/. .of hU ptnin/e 
/or/vne-’Waliiole a original ]irivate fortune waa about 200u/. a-year; 
but he had Iwcn adding enormoualy to it ainco he had entered fvilic 

f Pjetro Collotta.— Muratori. 
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have been as fiery and imprudent as ever, had 
been defeated with great slaughter in tlie battle of 
La Crocetta, and as the King of Sardinia had en- 
gaged to secure tlie passes of the Alps, there was 
no fear of any attack in the rear; and, putting 
himself in motion, Don Carlos traversed the states 
of the Church, avoiding the city of Rome at tlie 
earnest prayer of the Pope, and taking the road 
of Valmontoiie and Frosinone to the Neapolitan 
frontiers. At the same time a strong Spanish 
squadron, with troops on board, sailed along the 
coast from Ijeghorn and the island of Elba, and, 
seldom out of sight of the land army until it struck 
among the mountains, made for the beautiful 
islands of Ischia and Procida, which lie at the 
head of the Gulf of Naples, and which, being left 
by the .Austrians wholly without defence, were 
obliged to surrender and pass under the obedience 
of the fortunate Infant. Then the Spanish men- 
of-war ran into the gulf, scoured the coasts, and 
took sundry vessels and small forts within view 
of the ca])ital, W'here the people, as was their 
wont, were complaining of being betrayed and 
abandoned, and shaping their mouths to cry 
Long live King Carlo! instead of Ijong live the 
Emperor Carlo I In the mean while the main 
Spanish army crossed the frontier and the river 
Garigliano, or Liris, without opposition, and reached 
the antiqim towns of A(|uino and Smi Germano. 
At the latlfer place Don Carlos halted three days ; 
as the Austrian general. Count Traiin, was in his 
front with 5000 men, well defended behind the 
trenches and batteries of Mignano. But on the 
30tli of March some mountaineers and foresters of 
the village of Sesto offered to comhict the Spa- 
niards through the woods which overhartg Mig- 
nano, and lend them without fear of discovery on 
the flank and rear of the Austrian lines i and the 
Duke of Eboli put himself under the guidance of 
these peasants with 4000 men, while the Count de 
Montemar moved in another direction, to be at 
hand when a sudden night assault should be made. 
Eboli was well nigh suiqirising the camp in a 
dead sleep ; but a videttc discovered some of his 
trooiw stealing across the mountains and forests, 
and ran into Mignano with the news. At first the 
Austrian general, who believed these mountains in- 
accessible, and his position unapproachable except 
in front and in the teeth of his cannon, would not 
credit the intelligence; but the fatal truth was pre- 
sently proved ; and then Traim broke up his camp 
in panic and confusion, spiked th(^ heaviest of his 
guns, burnt his baggage* waggons, marched off in 
the depth of night, and never stopped till he had 
got beyond the deep and rapid river Voltumo, and 
within the regularly fortified and expeedingly 
strong town of Capua, which stands on the left 
bank of that river. As soon as this was known in 
Naples, the lazzaroni and the countless mob of 
that city, encouraged by the presence of Spanish 
ships of war in the gulf, began t() insult and 
tlutatm the imperial viceroy, who, without pub- 
lishing any edict or establi^ing any provisional 
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government, stole away and fled with his German 
ministers and a few German officers towards the 
Adriatic and the province of Apulia. Don Carlos, 
advancing slowly and cautiously, and crossing the 
Garigliano ahai'ie Capua, fixed his head-quarters at 
Maddaloni, within twelvoi miles of the capital, 
where he received the visits, oaths, and allegiance 
of Neapolitan princes, dukes, and barons without 
number, and amused himself with shooting pigeons. 
The “ Elect,” or magistrates of the capital, waited 
upon him, and presented the keys of their city ; 
and on the following day, the 10th of April, Don 
Carlos moved from Maddaloni to Aversa, whence 
he dispatched Marsilliac to occupy the city of 
Na])les and reduce its three castles, in which the 
Imperialists still held out. Other squadrons were 
encamped in the plain of Sessa to watch and shut 
up the garrisons of Capua and Gaeta ; and, finally, 
the main body of the Spaniards was marched across 
the mountains into Apulia, to look after the imperial 
viceroy, who had collected some forces there, and 
was expecting others from Sicily atid Trieste. 
The Neapolitan castles had all surrendered by the 
6th of May; and on the 10th Don Carlos made 
his triumphal entry as a comiucror and a king. 
The imperial vi(;croy contrived to collect about 
8000 men in Apulia, but he fled before 12,000 
Spaniards, and left the command of his forces to the 
Prince Belmonte, who w'as destitute neither of 
fidelity to the emperor nor of bravery, but wofidly 
deficient in military geniuS. He W’as defeated on 
the 25th of IMay at Bitonto, on the shore of the 
Adriatic ; and then nearly all the towns and castles 
of Apulia surrendered to the SpanianU. The rest 
of the kingdom soon followed the examjdc ; even 
the strong fortress of Pescara in the Abruzzo capi- 
tulated, and the stronger fortress of Gaeta surren- 
dered in the month of August, if not without firing 
a gun, almost without losing a man. But Count 
Traun kept the flag of the emperor flying a little 
longer over the walls of Capua, which did not sur- 
render till the month of November. The island of 
Sicily, which had been so recently won from Spain 
by the English fleet and the Austrian army for the 
emperor Charles, made even less resistance than the 
continental kingdom, and its conquest was effected 
with less bloodshed than had often been spent at 
the taking of an outpost. Don Carlos remained 
undisputed master tf the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. Such was the fate of the war in Italy ; 
nor was it much more favourable to the emperor 
on the Rhine, though there the imperialists were 
commanded by that great soldier Prince Eugene, 
the rival of the fame of Marlborough, a conqueror 
in many a hard-fought battle. The French in 
superior force, and under the command of Marl- 
borough’s nephew, the almost equally favoured 
Duke of Berwick, crossed the Rhine and invested 
Philipsbourg. But before the walls of this place 
Berwick ended his career, being killed by a can- 
non-ball. The command of the French ' army 
then fell to the Marquis d’Asfeld, who . took 
Philipsbourg after a trying siege, in spite of all the 
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tlill and efforts of Eugene, who scarcely took any 
active ])aTt in war afUir this unfortunate campaign, 
and who died about two years afterwards at Vicuna. 
The emperor called upon all Europe for succour 
and assistance, rejn-esenting that the schemes of 
Louis XIV. were reviving — that the worst conse- 
quences ever appri’hendcd from the union of France 
and Spain were now realizing ; and he entertained 
some hopes that England and Ilolland would again 
take up arms to curb the ambition of France. 

A.n. n35. — On the opening of parliament, in 
the month of January, the minority was found to 
he larger than formerly i hut the majority was 
still an overwhelming one. The king expressed 
his concern at the present commotions on llic con- 
tinent; and said that, though he had hitherto 
resisted the pressing solicitations of the emperor 
for aid in this war, he lioped that his subjects 
would not repine at furnishing the .necessary means 
of placing him in a situation to act that part which 
might eventually he incumbent upon him. The 
opposition, or some of the patriots who had been 
exclaiming so recently on the hustings that Eng- 
land was dishonoured by keeping out of this con- 
tinental war, now declared that she ought never to 
intermeddle in the unintelligible and everlasting 
broils upon the continent, but keep herself quiet 
and reduc;e the standing army instead of increasing 
it j ^ but the niajority nevertheless voted an increase 
of' the forces' bodi for land and sea, and furnished 
the necessary supplies. A subsidy was also voted 


to Denmark. The 'session was closed in the 
month of May, andthen George, leaving his queen 
as sole regent, took his departure for Hanover. 
Bolingbrokc liad gone to the c«>ntinent some 
months before, with the intention of B])ending the 
remainder of his life in France. According to 
Tindal there was published this } oar, in London, 
an octavo pamphlet containing a correspondence 
of some length which had taken ,ph»a* between 
Bolingbrokc and the secretary of Vie Pretender 
immediately after his abrupt dismissal from that 
prince’s service in 1 7 H). Tliis paniiihlet it ap- 
pears w'as immediately supiircsscd, hut (I'indal has 
printed the letters at large ; and their criiitents are 
such as must have been both disagreeable and 
alarming to Bolingbroke."^ A recent writer attri- 
butes Bolingbroke’s departure to liis despondency 
at the result of the late general election, and at the 
retirement of lady Suffolk, which destroyed his 
expectations from the court. The first of these 
reasons may very well have been the motive ; but 
we doubt whether tlie astute plotter could ever of 
late years have built any hope upon a person so 
passive and powerless as George’s amiable mistress; 
and we are still inclined to give importance to the 
effect of Walpole’s withering speech. But it 
further appears that Bolingbroke had disgusted 
his allies, the outs>f-place discontented Whigs, and 
had quarrelled with Pulteney, who considered him 
rather as a hindrance than a help in the war cariy' 

• Note to Tindal’* Hist, of Eni;. 
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i^4ix Ajgainit mmisteni. But, whatever were the 
cpUKHi, Bolingbroke went over aarly in the year and 
eataibliahed himself in hi^ beaiAiful villa of Chante- 
Ibup in Tooraine. A few pwrtha, after'he wrote 
to bis friend \Vyndhaia^“.bIy patt ia^ over ; and 
he.who remains' on thp*stage after hie ^a^t is over 
deserves to /be hiaaed o^. . . j, thought it my 
duty not to decline the service (if toy party till the 
party iteelf eidier succeeded -(Or deilpaired of 
success.” Pultoney, ^at the tiftie,' was ob- 
served to be ^domy and dep^a^ed. «The day 
before the House rose some remarkable civilities 
assed between him and his former bosom friend 
ir Robert, and subsequently he seemed to make 
advances towards a reconciliation. Going over to 
the Hague he sent a message to the ministerV 
brother Horace, who, in consequence, went Hb sec 
him. According to Horace Walpole’s account he 
was very cordially received. * “ I endeavoured,^ 
says Horace, “ to be easy and cheerful, and to make 
him so i but his constant complaint was lowness 
of spirits, and, in my opinion, he is rather dead- 
hearted than sick in body ; in other respects, had 
a stranger come into the room, he would have 
> thought we had never been otherwise tlian good 
friends.”* 

,, The emperor thought that at last he had dis- 
covered a certain means of moving both the Dutch 
and English government to take a part in the con- 
tinental war ; and he actually threatened to with- 
draw hii troops from the Netherlands and cede 
that country to the French, whose occupancy of it 
had always been the stalking terror of Holland and 
England. But, as Walpole still remained averse to 
war and unmoved by a threat which he no doubt 
believed would never be realised, the emperor 
endeavoured to overthrow that ministry by a cabi- 
net intrigue to be headed by Lord Harrington, 
who was known to be in favour of an armed inter- 
ference. To , this end one Abbd Strickland, who 
had intrigued for the Jacobites and against them, 
and who lived and thrived by intrigue, was sent 
over to England ; but Walpole now found out the 
abb^ under his false name, and Queen Caroline 
sent him out of England, intimating at the same 
time to the court of Vienna that they had been 
deceived by false reports, and that England would 
on no account engage in this war. Nothing there- 
fore was letl but submission, and the emperor 
Anally cohsented to accept the mediation of the 
maritime powers. The march of armies w'as then 
stopped, and the diplomatists legan their cara- 

C , which, as usual, was very long and very 
il. If tlie French minister Cardinal Fleusy 
had not been as pacific as Walpole^ it is quite cer- 
tain that the bi^iness itbmuld neve/ have been 
settled by the pen. In however, it was 

agreed that Naples <^d Sicily should remain to 
©on Carlos, as a separate kingdom, indep^dent 
of Spain and every otb^r country; and thiai the 
infsnl^* on the other .^haqd, should reugn Parma 
and his other poasei^ioqB in' Italy, tocher with 
, Coxa’s Waljtole. 


the wv^on of Tuscany — thft.:'^ Milanese 
should be restored ^ tke en^ror-Hhat Augustus, 
the .protdgd of Russia and Austria, should remain 
Kjing oL'Pedand-ftbat' his . rival. Stanislaus, , tlie 
French king’s . fiither-in-law, shttold ' retain . the 
royal title^ and. be put in possession of the duchy 
of Lorraine, whioji, after his decease, should 
devolve to the French crown, and be incorporated 
politically, as it was physically, with the kingdom of 
France. The Duke of Lorraine, weak «nd a me^a 
vassal as he was, had rights which could not well 
be overlooked, and he had, a natural reluctance to 
resign to the Pole hiis paternal dominions; but 
qrentually the young Duke of Lorraine^ who was 
going to marry Maria T^heresa, the heires^ of the 
emperor’s states under the Pragmatic Sanction, 
^as induced to Comply by the persuasions and 
authority of his impeiial majesty, by a pension 
France, and by being promised the succes- 
sion to Tutoany’in lieu of Dun Carlos. The treaty 
further stipulate that both France and Sardinia 
should guarantee tKe Pragmatic Sanction, upon 
w hich the tranquillity of Europe and the safety or 
greatness of the emperor’s daughter dcpenderl. 
His Sardinian majesty, who had played so double 
a part, was rewarded witb the cession of Novara, 
Tortona, and other .districts ^diced^ of/ from the 
emperor’s Lombard dotoininns. F ranee was well 
satisfied with the acquisition of Lorraine, whiclt 
ought to have been hers long before, but which 
neither Richelieu nor Mazariu had been able to 
acquire. The people of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies were also great gainers by these arrange- 
ments, for, instead of hungry viceroys, ever chang- 
ing, from Madrid or Vienna, they got a king and 
a court of their own ; and the government of Don 
Carlos and his minister Tanucci was on the whole 
a blessing to the country. 

Avoiding one war for the emperor, England ran 
some risk of being brought into another for her 
ally the King of Portugal. The origin of this 
quarrel w'us sufficiendy insignificant. Tlxe govern- 
ment at Madrid accused the servants of the Por- 
tuguese minister there of rescuing a criminal, and 
threw the said servants into prison. Every 
foreign ai^abassador at Madrid took part with the- 
Portuguese envoy, and considered himself insulted 
in the infraction of the ambassadorial privileges. 
On the other side, the proud Spaniards would 
make no apology or concession. The dispute, 
embittered by memorials and coimter-mcmorials, 
ran so high, that hostilities between Spain and Por- 
tugal seemed inevitable, and the court of Lisbon 
sent over to London Dorn Antonio D’Alzevedo 
to claim the assistance of their close ally King 
George. Our obligation to give this assistance 
was indisputable and imperative; and Walpole 
forthwith aipnt a fleet of twenty-five ships of the 
line to the Tagus, taking care, however, well to 
instruct the admiral. Sir John Noi^is, that he was 
to act only defensively, and, in case of Spain’s be- 
gtoning hbstilities, to to the Portuguese 

Uie expediency and advantage of moderation. So 
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strong SikgtMh fleet tiding in the Tagus pro- 
duced an itnn^itde effect at Madrid,, where also 
the British resident intimated to his Catholic 
majesty' that England must, amd assuredly would, 
protect her faitfaiul ally. Cardinal Fleury joined 
in this good work of peace, and the quarrel was 
soon made up without the logic Of cannon-ballst 
A.D. 1136. — When the j^liiiment met, in the 
month of January, George announced that the 
affairs of Europe had taken a very happy turn, 
and that this would enable him to make a consider- 
able reduction in the forces both by sea and land. 
His majesty added — “ I am willing to hope this 
pleasing prospect of peace abroad will greatly corn- 
tribute 40 peace and good harmony at home. Let 
that example of temper and moderation, whicji* 
ha? so happily calmed the spirits of contending 
princes, banish from among you all intestine dis- 
cord and dissension. Those who truh wish thft 
peace and prosperity of their countay can never 
have a more favourable opportunity than now 
offers, of distinguishing themselves, by declar- 
ing tlieir satisfaction ki the progress already made 
towards restoring llie 'public tranquilliy, and in 
promoting what is still necessary to bring it to 
jjerfection,” The congratidatory address was car-' 
ried not only Ivlthout a division, but without a 
syllable of criticism or opposition. It was yin 
that disturbed tliis harmony. The vice of drunken- 
ness had always been the worst defect of the Eng- 
lish people, and it was conceived by Sir Joseph 
Jekyll and others that it had lately been on the 
increase, and that the best way to stop it was to 
put so heavy a tax upon gin as should make that 
liquor too dear for the poor, who chiefly or solely 
used it. Jekyll brought in a bill proposing 
that a duty of twenty shillings per gallon should 
be laid upon gin and other spirituous liquors, that 
no unlicensed persons should be allowed to retail 
the same, and that every licensed retailer should 
pay fifty pounds per annum for his licence. Wal- 
pole foresaw that these extravagant duties would 
lead to smuggling and fraud, and tliat his successors 
in office would be obliged to mcjdify the bill which 
they now carried. The duties hitherto levied upon 
gin, &c., had belonged to the civil list, and had 
not exceeded 70,000^. per annum ; but Walpole 
demanded that whatever deficiency might happen 
from the reduced consumption of duty-paying 
spirits should be made good to the crown, and 
obtained a vote to that effect. This Gin Act did 
as little good to the public morality as to the public 
revenue. Clandestine dealers increased their trade, 
and then were made only more vicious and reck- 
less by being thrown into prison to pay fines 
which they either could not or would not pay ; 
“ persons of inferior trades ” “ journeymen, ” 
“ apprentices and servants,” got* drunk upon 
gin as frequently as before, and committed sun- 
dry riots because, as they pretended, the minis- 
ter had tried to put gin out of their reach, and 
had shown that he was indifferent to what they 
drank, provided the government purse did not 
VOL. iv, 


suffer. One of the great Hogarth^s ennavings 
was likely to do better service than a uqusand 
bills like Sif Jo^H Jekyll^ which c.ertainly, 
however, had the-efwS: of serving the purposes of 
the opposition by inpreasihg Walpole *8 unpopu- 
larity. The Jacobite plm^rs tri^ to avail them^^ 
selves of this gin fever of discontent, buUhe govern- 
ment, aided by all the respectable classes of society, 
put down the jiots 'withoiH bloodshed.' Iri tne 
month Of Mar^hjkfr. Plumer prematurely brought 
forward ft motion for repealing the Test Act. 
Walpole, who had deluded the dissenters with 
hopes of his support when the proper time should 
come, opposed the motion with great caution .and 
daintiness of expression, Tor he could not afford to 
lose the support of the dissenters, who had almost 
to a man voted for him and his friends at the late 
election, and he feared to give offence to the church 
party or to provoke a new war about “ the church 
in danger.” The motion was negatived by a 
majority of 251 to 123. Nearly at the same time, 
however, the minister warmly supported a bill for 
the relief of the Quakers, who, in a petition to the 
Commons bad complained — “ that, notwithstand- 
ing the several acts of parliament made for the 
more easy recovery of tithes and ecclesiastical . 
dues, in a summary way, by warrant from justices 
of the i)eace, yet, as the said people conscientiously 
refused the payment, tliey were not only liatde to, 
but many of them bad undergone, grievous suffer- 
ings, by prosecution in the Exchequer, Ecclesiasti- 
cal, and other courts, to the imprisonment of their 
})ersons, and the impoverishing and ruin of them 
and their families, for such small sums as were 
recoverable by those acts.” The clergy took alarm,- 
cried out spoliation, and blew their loudest blasts ; 
petitions against the Quakers’ petition were poured 
into the House, setting forth “ that such a law 
would be extremely prejudicial to themselves and 
brethren, excluding them from tlie benefit of the 
law then in being for the recovery of tithes and 
other dues, and thereby putting the clergy of the 
established church upon a worse foot than the 
rest of his majesty’s subjects ; and praying to 
be heard by counsel against the bill.” The 
Quakers, however, had gained the universal esteem 
of the nation by their exemplary moral conduct 
and elevated notions of mutual charity j they 
had many and warm friends in the Comjtnons, and 
the House generally seemed to favour the hill. Yet 
it was found ne^ssary to submit the measure to 
numerous alterations in committee ; Tor example, 
it was inserted that all church and chapel rates, 
ifrefused by Quakers^ were, upon complaint of the 
church-warqiOTB, to he levied h|;,,distre 8 s, by order 
of twp justices* but no' Quaker was to be sued or 
prosfecuted in any other imanner Tor non-payment 
of church and cht^l^ratesj^ The hill, clogged 
widi «ther clauMs, %as canued through the Com- 
mons by a 1^4 to 48; hut the Lords 

threw it.ot^ l^il Majority of 54 to 35. Walpole, 
who, amdng^odfer eohAi^traflons, was anxious to 
gratify the' fiumefoiw anf i|ifluential body of 
3 H 
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Ou&ken established m his native county of Nor* 
folk—a body that had stood by him in many a 
stern contest— was liirioas at this rejection, which 
he chiefly attributed to the bishops. He sent for 
Gibson, the Bishop of London, and rated him 
severely for his conduct in the House of Lords. 
Up to this mofnent he had entrusted the chief 
management of ecclesiastical affairs, the niceties 
of which he did not pretend to understand, to that 
prelate ; but now he transferred the honours and 
advantages of that management to other hands. 
But Gibson, it appears, lost not only the minister’s 
favour but also the see of Canterbury by his oppo- 
sition to the Quaker Bill. The controversialist 
Whiston used to call him the heir apparent to the 
primacy, and it w'as universally believed from his 
intimacy with the minister that he would obtain 
that promotion ; but on the death of Archbishop 
Wake, which happened in the following year 
(1 l.H'I), the vacant dignity was conferred on Potter, 
bishop of Oxford. 

The session of parliament closed on the 26th of 
May; and then his majesty went to Hanover. 
This time the temporary regency of Queen Caro- 
line was far from being so tranquil as it had been 
on former occasions. The gin mobs were not yet 
tranquillized, and other riots were caused in Lon- 
don by the employment in the Spitalfields looms 
of a number of poor Irish, ^'ho had come over to 
mow and reap, but who had engaged to help to 
weave silk at two-thirds of the ordinary wages. 
But the disturbanees in London were trifles com- 
pared to a tremendous popular outbreak in the city 
of Edinburgh. The tale scarcely needs telling, 
for it has been told by Sir Walter Scott in one of 
the best and most read of his exquisite Waverlcy 
novels. Two noted smugglers from Fife — Wilson 
and Robertson — were lying under sentence of 
death in the Tolbooth, for having robbed a col- 
lector of the excise. Through friendship or a 
bribe these doomed men procured a file, removed 
their fetters, and cut through the bar of a window. 
Wilson, eager to escape first, insisted upon making 
the first attempt, but, being a big, burly man, he 
stuck fast in the gap and was discovered by the 
jailors, when he and his more slender companion 
were again made fast. When the two unfortunate 
men were led out of prison into the neighbouring 
church to hear their last sermon, Wilson, who 
conceived himltlf to be the cause of preventing 
Robertson’s escape— for, as a thjja man, he might 
have passed through the bars if he had been 
allowed to go first— conceived a desperate and 
perhaps a sudden notion that he might yet liberate 
his comrade. The two were guarded* by only four 
soldiers of the city-guard, and Wilson, though fat, 
was strong. When such a movement was no more 
«^ted than an earthquake, he sprung forward, 
seized two of the soldiers with his hands, bade 
Robertson run for his life, and secured a third 
•(ddier with his teeth. Robertson, whether warned 
or «ot, presently shook off the fourth soldier, 
ntshed out of the church and was never again 


seen in Edinburgh. This was not a time of ro- 
mantic feeling in high quarters, or Wilson, who 
saved his friend and remained to be hanged, would 
have received a pardon, or at least his life ; but 
the people of Edinburgh were much moved by the 
incident, and, having besides no great affection for 
excisemen and officers of the revenue — and Wilson 
they said had done no more than rob one of those 
robbers — ^they earnestly wished and apparently 
even hoped that the sufferer might be respited, or 
saved by some other less legal means. But no respite 
came, and, as the magistrates were warned that a 
rescue would be attempted, they took every pre- 
caution in order to prevent any interruption of the 
hangman’s ])erformance, and drew out a consider- 
able portion of their city-gyard under the com- 
mand of their captain, John Porteous. This Por- 
teous is described as a daring and active police 
officer, but a harsh and brutal man, that was 
feared and hated by the Edinburgh populace. 
Backed by this array, the executioner performed 
his horrible office, nor was any interruption offered 
till Wilson was dead and about to be cut down. 
Then some of the rabble begun to groan and curse, 
and this excited others to throw stones at the 
hangman. It is said that executions of the kind 
seldom 'took place in Edinburgh without some 
such expression of the popular disgust ; but the 
stones now hit the city guard and perliaps their 
captain as well as the hangman, and Porteous, in 
one of his savage furies, seized a musket and fired 
right into the mob. Some of his men followed 
his example, and many shots were fired without 
the Riot Act being read, or any legal formality 
gone through. By the usual fatality attending 
these cases most of the people that were killed or 
wounded were quiet spectators. The indignation 
at Porteous’s rash and bloody proceedings was 
universal and excessive ; he was thrown into the 
prison from which Wilson hud just issued, was 
brought to trial for murder before the High Court 
of Justiciary, and was found guilty by an Edin- 
burgh jury, though only by a majority of eight to 
seven. It was made to appear on his trial that he 
had been attacked first by the mob, and it was 
even inserted in the verdict which condemned him, 
that he and his guards were attacked and beat 
with several stones of a considerable bigness, 
thrown by the multitude, w'hereby several of the 
soldiers were bruised and wounded.” As tlie best 
thing she could do under these circumstances. 
Queen Caroline sent down a respite of six weeks 
in order to have time to inquire into the circum- 
stances. But the reprieve was no sooner known in 
Edinburgh than the populace, who well remem- 
bered how Captain Bu^iell, who had fired upon 
the people of Glasgow, had been promoted instead 
of being hanged, were convinced it was the inten- 
tion of the government to extend a full pardon to 
the prisoner — ^who most assuredly merited, if not 
death, a severe and exemplary punishment; and 
soon there arose a more terrible storm thw ever, 
wMoh was the more dangerous fre^ its concentre- 
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tion and the caution used in collecting and direct- 
ing its elements. On the 7th of September the 
evening, previous to the day which had been 
originally appointed for his execution, Por- 
teous, who interpreted the respite as it had 
been interpreted by others, gave an entertain- 
ment in his prison to a party of friends, drank 
wine and whiskey, and spoke with confidence of 
liis approaching delivery. But at about ten o’clock 
that night a drum beat in the lower suburbs of 
Edinburgh, and a fierce multitude, which increased 
as the roll of the drum was heard, and which was 
apparently under the guidance of cautious and 
skilful leaders, soon seized and barricaded the 
West Port, the ports of the Canongate and Nether- 
])ow, and effectually cut off a regiment of infantry. 
These wary rioters next attacked and disarmed the 
city guard, who offered no resistance and received 
no injury, though among them were some of the 
very men who had fired upon the people at Wil- 
son’s execution. But the mob wanted nut the 
blood of these inferior agents — the only man they 
had doomed to die was the captain. Armed with 
the guns, halberts, and Lochaber axes they had 
taken from the burglier guard, they rushed 
towards the Tolbooth shouting Porteous! Por- 
teous ! But the walls and low gates of that old pri- 
son were tremendously strong, and it was a long and 
doubtful task to drag their victim from his lair. 
The worthy magistrates of the good city of Edin- 
burgh were all drinking at a tavern in the Parlia- 
ment Close. Mr. Lindsay, who had the honour 
of representing the city in parliament, was at the 
tavern with the magistrates, and, as the riot in- 
creased, he undertook to carry a message to Gene- 
ral Moyle, who was, with the regular troops, cut 
off in the suburbs. Lindsay, not without dilUculty 
and danger, reached the general’s quarters, and 
requested him to force the barricaded Nether Bow 
Port or Gate, and march into the city. Moyle, 
very properly, refused to move against the people 
unless authorised by a written warrant from the 
magistrates : Lindsay, on the other side, was afraid 
to be the bearer of any such paper, as the people 
were likely to tear him to pieces if they intercepted 
him and found it upon him. The general after- 
wards declared that Lindsay Imd come to him 
drunk; — that honourable member said that the 
general showed a wonderful want of alacrity — 
whicji might well he, considering tlie circumstances 
and tlie recent example of what had befallen Por- 
teous ; and it was with extreme difficulty that mis- 
chief was prevented between General Moyle and 
Mr. Lindsay. The general, however, seeing it 
impossible to obtain a written order to act from 
the magistrates in the city, sent to Andrew Fletcher, 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, who was at his villa 
at the distance of about three miles ; but Fletcher 
was in bed, no answer was procured until one 
o’clock in the morning, and then, by some, mistake, 
it was not delivered to the general, but to Lindsay. 
The governor of Edinburgh Castle having also re- 
fused to act without a written order, the magis- 
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trates, left to themselves, sallied out of the tavern, 
and tried to descend the High-street towards the 
prison; but they were presently stopped by the 
mob, who neither injured them nor insulted them, 
but made them go back to the tavern and remain 
quiet. After battering the iron-bound Tolbooth- 
gate without effect till their stren^h or patience 
was exhausted, a voice- in the crowd cried out 
“ Try fire!” ,Thc suggestion was acted upon in- 
stantly ; — tar-barrcls and other combustible mate- 
rials were heaped before the door, and the old 
oak began to char and burn. The jailor then 
thought himself compelled to surrender, and he 
threw out the keys to the mob, who rushed in, 
while the other prisoners confined rushed out. 
The ringleaders went straight to the cell of Por- 
tex)us and broke it open ; but the cell was empty— 
the victim seemed gone. But a man cried out 
that he could not be gone far, and pointed to the 
chimney. A rush was made to that a])erture and 
Porteous was pulled down by the legs, and told 
that he must die the death he deserved. The 
fierce but fallen and helpless man entreated and 
prayed and offered large sums of money ; but it 
was all in vain. The ringleaders allowed him to 
give the money and pa])er8 he had with him to 
the safe keeping of a friend, who was in confine- 
ment for debt ; and then, as if he had m»de his 
will ill a regular maimer, a man of a grave and 
reverend aspect offered him sundry spiritual ex- 
hortations of the sort considered proper to dying 
men. They then carried Porteous from the Tol- 
booth to the Grassmarket, the spot where Wilson 
had suffered, where the captain had fired u])on the 
people, and where executions were usually jier- 
iurmed. To obtain a coil of ropes they broke 
open a shop, but they left a guinea behind them 
to pay for what they had taken. They could not 
find the ordinary gallows, but they seized a dyer’s 
pole and made that serve for tlie horrid office. 
When Porteous was hanged, and dead and cold, 
the mob dispersed quietly to their houses, and 
when day dawned nothing remained in the streets 
of Edinburgh but a few scattered halberts anil 
Lochaber axes which the rioters had thrown away 
to be resumed by their jiroprictors of the city 
guard, and the suspended body of Uie , wretched 
Porteous. The news of this remarkable outrage 
created astonishment at London and bewildered 
the government : Queen Caroline mas greatly ex- 
cited, as she cqnsidered the murder of Porteous, 
whom she had reprieved, as a direct insult to her 
own person and authority. It is said that in her 
first rage she exclaimed to the Duke of Argyll that, 
rather than subifiit to such things, she would deso- 
late the country and make Scotland a hunting- 
field ; when that high-born Scot repl jed, with a 
profound bow, “ Then, madam, I will take leave 
of your majesty and go down to my own country to 
get my hounds ready!” Yet it was Lord Jlay, 
^e Duke of Argyll’s brother, that was sent down 
to Edinburgh as the only person capable of ascer- 
taining the real nature of the riot and bringing the 
3 H 2 
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offenders to justice; and be vras intrusted by his 
friend Walpole with very full powers. Hay 
offered rewards and denounced tremcaidous threats, 
but he could never elicit any disclosures as to the 
ringleaders or actors in the tragical affair. The 
fact appears to be that nearly all Edinburgh was 
about equally guilty-~that the hanging of Porteous 
was considered a great national measure, and that 
the meanest man, woman, or child disdained to 
reveal anything that might point the vengeance of 
government against Scotsmen for so laudable a 
deed ! Every body knew that persons of very 
superior manners and condition h^ been actively 
engaged. Lord Hay was paralyzed and knew 
not what to do or think. “ The most shocking 
circumstance,” says his lordship in a letter to 
Walpole, “ is, that it plainly appears the high- 
flyers of our Scotch church have made this infa- 
mous murder a point of conscience. One of the 
actors went straight away to a country church, 
w'here the sacrament was given to a vast crowd of 
l>eople, as the fashion is here, and there boasted 
what lie had done ; all the lower rank of the people 
who have distinguished themselves by pretences to 
a superior sanctity talk of this murder as the hand 
of God doing justice ; and my endeavours to 
punish murderers are called grievous persecu- 
tion.” I'he people of Scotland, however, re- 
mained perfectly quiet, leaving the execution of 
Porteous to appear as an isolated fact unconnected 
with any other scheme or intention of revolt. 

A. D. 1737. — ^Thc parliament this year did not 
open till the Ist of February. Its first debates 
were upon the Edinburgh tumults, and were cha- 
racterized by a violence almost as inexcusable as 
that of the Porteous mob. There were, madmen in 
both Houses, who, if they had had their way, would 
have converted a night riot into a long and blo(xly 
civil war. A fierce vindictive bill was brought in 
proposing nothing less than to abolish the city 
charter of Edinburgh, raze the city gates, disband 
the city guard, and fine and imprison and render the 
provost, Mr. Wilson, for ever incapable of holding 
any public office. Witnesses were examined at 
the bar of the Lords, and even three Scottish judges 
in their robes were subjected to questionings and 
cross-questionings; yet all that could be fairly 
proved against the provost and magistrates was, 
that they had been somewhat careless ; that they 
had disregarded some indirect warnings, and that 
they had been taken by surprise. But their strong 
Scottish feeling of nationality, which could often 
rise even in courtly lords and members of parlia- 
ment high above the love of lucre and every other 
consideration, blazed forth with a h«at which 
alarmed and deterred the prosecuting party. In 
the Lords the Duke of Argyll denounced the bill 
as contrary to law and justice ; and in the Com- 
mons the wise and patriotic Duncan Forbes, though 
holding office under the crown as lord advocate for 
Scotland, spoke eloquently and vehemently in die 
same sense; and, though Walpole replied, the 
Scottish laiwyer was generally considered to have 


had the best of the argument. Walpole, however, 
was wise enough to declare that he by no means 
mode the bill a ministerial question. The harsh 
measure did not captivate the English people ; and 
in spite of old natumal antipathy it soon became 
unpopular with them. It was well nigh cost out in 
committee. In the end it was rendered almost 
“ stinglcss ;” the most obnoxious clauses were 
allowed to drop one by one, and nothing was left 
but an act for disabling Alexander Wilson, the 
provost, from taking, holding, or enjoying any 
office or place of magistracy in the city of Edin- 
burgh, or elsewhere in Great Britain, and for im- 
posing a fine upon the said corporation of Edin- 
burgh of 2000/. for tlie benefit of the widow of 
Porteous. And so, as some humourist at the time 
observed, the end of all these great debates was, 
the making the fortune of an old cook-maid. 
Tlierc was, however, a second hill, originated by 
the Lords, containing a clause compelling the 
ministers of the Scottish church to read once every 
month for twelve months to come a proclamation 
from their pulpits, culling on their congregatieiis 
to find out and bring to justice the murderers of 
Porteous. This order was e.\ceedingly odious to 
the majority of the Presbyterian clergy, who com- 
plained, with some reason, that it was making the 
pulpit a place of hue-and-cry. Other conscientious 
preachers olijectcd that, as the proclamation men- 
tioned the lords spiritual in j)arliBmeijt, their read- 
ing of it riiiglit look like an acknowledgment of 
episcopacy, which they still abhorred. Between 
(he bill and proclamation, the violence of the 
j)eople and the irritation of the clergy, Walpole 
lost materially in his hold ou the Scotch burghs ; 
and this he was made to fed at the next elections. 

The remaining debates of the present session 
were chiefly of a financial nature. In a committee 
of supply on the 9th of March Walpole moved 
that a sum of one million should be taken from 
tlie sinking fund, and applied to relieve some of 
the old South Sea annuitants. Ou the 14th this 
resolution was agreed to. But then Sir John Bar- 
nard proposed that the House should resolve itself 
into committee to consider the national debt, and 
receive any proposals which might be made to re- 
duce the rate of interest to 3 per cent. The mi- 
nister, after speaking about the danger of meddling 
with public credit, or taking any step likely to 
affect it, consented, and on the 2 Ist the House re- 
solved itself into a committee of supply. The 
national debt was proved to amount to 47,866,596/. 
Sir John Barnard produced his scheme, which 
was, that his majesty might be enabled to borrow 
money at 3 per cent, to redeem old South Sea 
annuities and others for which a higher rate of in- 
terest was paid. The land interest seconded the 
project, captivated by the notion of getting money 
at 3 per cent. ; but the monied interest, the capi- 
talists, in general opposed it, and, after a long 
debate and some of those parliamentary manoeuvres 
of which Walpole was so great a master, it was 
rqected. 
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In the spring of the preceding year Frederick j 
Frincc of Wales, -who had fixed his heart upon hia 
cousin, Frederica of Prussia, reluctantly married, 
at the instigation of his father, Augusta Princess 
of Saxe Gotha, whose beauty and accomplishments 
seem soon to have made him forget his former 
unhappy passion. But marriage increases ex- 
pense ; and, ns out of a civil list of 800,000/., the 
prince received only 50,000/. a-year, he was much 
straitened, and the opposition, who had fastened 
upon him almost from the first moment of his 
arrival in England, easily led him to consider him- 
self as ill used by a grasping and avaricious father. 
Tu o years before, Bolin gbroke, who had been one 
of the prince’s chief admirers, had recommended 
him to set his father at defiance, and apply to par- 
liament for a .settled revenue of 100,(K)0/. a-year 
independent of him. It is probable that Boling- 
hroke’s friend Wyndham gave the same advice, and 
that Pulteney and Chesterfield, Carteret and Ceb- 
ham, and the other members of the mixed opposi- 
tion of Whig and Tory who called themselves 
“ the patriots,” and who maintained a close inter- 
course with tlie prince, were equally regardless 
of the Fifth Commandment. Bubb Dodington, 
who has laem juslly described as “ a man of some 
talent, and a patron of two boroughs,”* but 
who, by a severer pen, might be set (town as 
one of the most thorougli- going jobbers of those 
jobbing days, takes to himself the credit of 
attempting to dissuade the prince from following 
the advice of Bdlingbroke. Bubb confesses, how- 
ever, that his royal liighness requested his assist- 
ance, “ and designed partly to employ him in the 
measure,” which would have been dangerous at 
that moment to his own interests. “ The prince,” 
he says, “ entered into very bitter complaints of 
the usage he had all along met with from the ad- 
ininistratioif, and even from their majesties : tliat 
he w’as not allowed wherewithal to live, &c., that 
he was resolved to endure it no longer, and had 
determined to make a demand in parliament of a 
jointure for the princess, and of 100,000/. per 
annum for himself, which his father had when 
prince, and which he looked on to be his right, 
both in law and equity. I objectect to the very 
great danger of such an undertaking; put his 
royal highness in mind, how strongly I had always 
been against it, when he formerly mentioned it ; 
and was going to show the fatal ^consequences it 
must produce, besides the great improbability of 
success. But he interrupted me, and said, that it 
was too far gone for those considerations; that he 
did not ask my advice, but my assistance ; he was 
determined upon the measure, and designed to 
send and speak with my particular friends, namely, 
Sir Paul Methuen, Lord Wilmington, and the 
Duke of Dorset; but chose out of kindness to me, 
to acquaint me first with it : that he would send 
to Sir Paul by Sir Thomas Frankland, and asked 
nie if I would break the matter to them, and what, 

I believed, they would think of it.” Bubb Dod- 

• Lotd Mahon. 


ington continues in a style which is exceedingly 
characteristic of the mSn : — “ Sensible of die 
danger and difficulties that attend negotiations of 
this delicate nalitre^ even among the best friends^ 
I replied, as to the first part, that I humbly begged 
to be excused from breaking it; that, whatever 
friendship, tliosc gentlemen did me the honour to 
admit me to, / thought it a matter too high to wi~ 
dertahe ; that, as he had mentioned his intentions 
of sending to them, and as they were, by their 
rank, and afi'ection to his royal highness, every 
way qualified to he consulted, I thought it highly 
proper that he should know their sentiments 
their own mouths^ in an affair of this very great 
importance ; that then what they said to his royal 
highness could not be mistaken, and what he was 
pleased to say to tlicm could not be misrepre- 
sented. As to what they would think of it, 
I was confident, by what I felt myself, that 
they would be infinitely surprised : too much so, 
in my judgment, to give his royal highness 
any positive and determinate opinion.” According 
to Bubb, his royal highness then said he did not 
want their opinion, but their assistance, and asked 
him what his friend the Duke of Argyll, who was 
now much out of favour with the court and ministry, 
would do for him ? To which Dodington replied, 
that the duke would be as much surprised as him- 
self ; that he did not know what his grace would 
do, but was confident he knew what he would not 
do, which was to advise his highness to this 
dangerous measure. The minute recorder of his 
own shame, who had a moral obtusencss which 
seems to have made him insensible to the disgrace 
of his must shameful proceedings, then continues : 
— “ He {the prince) answered, that the measure 
was fixed, that he was resolved, and wanted no 
advice ; but he would not send to him, nor to Ijord 
Scarborough, but to the Duke of Dorset and Lord 
Wilmington he would send, being resolved it 
should come into the House of Lords the same 
day, or soon after, let the fate of it be what it 
would in the House of Commons. He stopped 
here a little, and used some expressions, as if he 
would have me understand that he had said enough 
about all those that he thought 1 lived with in the 
closest connexion. I endeavoured, after assuring 
him with what affectionate duty we had always 
been his sincere servants, to show die great im- 
probability of success in such an undertaking; but 
he cut me short, and said, none at all, that there 
were precedents for it, and mentioned that of the 
Princess of Denmark, in King William’s time ; 
that all the opposition and the Tories were engaged 
in it; that as it was his own determination, and he 
had been advised by nobody, when he had resolved 
it in his own mind he thought it necessary to 
speak to people himself ; he had done so to Mr. 
Pulteney, Lord Carteret, Lord Chesterfield, Master 
of the Rolls (Jekyll), and Sir William Wyndham ; 
that they were all hearty in it; that Mr. Pulteney, 
at the first notice, expressed himsdf so handsomely, 
that he should never forget it; but said he could, 
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at that tiiae, only anawer A>r himself, not expecting 
the propoaitiun, but begged leave to consult with 
borne of his friends, which hismroyal highness 
granted lum, and he had since assured him that 
&ey were unanimous; that Sir William Wyndham 
had said that he had long desired an opportunity 
of showing his regard and attachment to his royal 
highness; that he would answer for his whole 
party, as well as for himself; and that he was 
very happy that an occasion presented itself to 
convince his royal highness, by their zealous and 
hearty appearance in BU})port of his interest, how 
far they wctc from being Jacobites, and how much 
they were misrepresented under that name.” Con- 
tinuing his revelations as to the parties who had 
pledged themselves to assist him against his father, 
the prince said that Lord Winchelsea was gone 
down to Petworth, to bring uj) the old Duke of 
Somerset, who he expected would move the mea- 
sure in the House of Lords ; that Mr. Sandys, Mr. 
Gibbon, Sir John Barnard, and several others 
were acquainted with the project, of which they 
highly approved, and that possibly Sir John 
Barnard, the hnancier, who had recently been 
declaiming upon the necessity of reducing taxation, 
might move it in the House of Commons. The 
prince then asked Dodington, who was at this 
time about court, wearing a mask of devotion to 
the king and his ministers, whether he hai heard 
nothing df this business at court ; and upon Bubb’s 
assiuring him that he had not, the prince drew tlie 
consoling inference that the minister must be 
generally odious when nobody would tell him a 
tiling that so nearly concerned him, though some 
forty-six to filly were well acquainted with it; 
adding that this would make an end of Walpole’s 
great power. Bubb wished for tlie minister’s 
downfall :very earnestly, but he told his royal high- 
ness thai this did not seem to him the proper way 
of eflecting it — that it would only make tlie king’s 
cause and Walpole’s inseparable, and rivet the 
minister yet faster where his only strength Jay. 
At this very moment, George the Second was sick, 
and even apprehended to be in danger. Bubb 
says that he begged the prince to consider this 
circumstance, and to reflect how far it might be 
consistent with the greatness and generosiUj of fUs 
character to make such an attack, when hi% father 
ww in^ a languishing condition. He says that 
the prince replied “ Qiat he was sensible of that, 
but he could not ^ help it: he was engaged, and 
would go through : the king could not live many 
yearSf but nUghi linger thus a good wlule, and 
he could not stay that while: that the time, 
indeed, had its inconveniences of one sort, and he 
wished it otherwise, but it had its conveniences of 
another, U would make people more cautiom and 
apprehensm of offending him: that, besides, he 
had told . the queen of it in the summer, and 
assured her that he designed to bring it into 
puHaaoent; that she had treated it as idle and 
it was impossible that he should 
make anything of it, and seemed to think he was 


only in jest ; that if his friends stood by him he 
should carry it in the House, but, if he missed 
then, he could not fail of it in six months ; that 1 
should know the family as well as anybody ; he 
always thought 1 did, but found that 1 did not, or 
would not : but he himself knew his own family 
best; and he would make a bet that, if he failed 
now, lie gained his point in less than a twelve- 
month by this means ; in short, he was resolved, 
and too far engaged in honour to go back ; that it 
was his due, and his right, absolutely necessary to 
make him easy the rest of his lifr ; he could never 
want his friends but on this occasion ; those thai 
would stand by him in this he should always look 
on as his friends, and reward as such ; those that 
would not he should not reckon to be so, they would 
luwe nothing to expect from him.** Bubb made 
no particular answer, but expressed his alarm as 
to die consequences. He waited upon the prince 
dow'n stairs to his horse, and begged him to con- 
sider how necessary it was to delay the motion from 
the great impropriety of the time. The royal 
and unloving son replied, “ If a little time would 
do, it might be considered, but the king may 
linger out the session.” Bubb suggested that no 
great harm would be done if the business were left 
over to another session ; but the prince said that it 
could not be, that his honour was too far engaged, 
that he could not and would not wait.* Dodington 
assures us that he neither directly promised or 
refused to vote for the proposal, and tliat he left 
bis royal highness with very great uneasiness and 
perplexity u})un his own mind, considerably aug- 
mented “ by the great ease and tranquillity that 
appeared upon the prince’s” — “which,” he adds, 
with a glorious disregard of tlie feelings of nature, 
“ is the natural effect of great resolutions, when 
they are fixed and determined.” This precious 
courtier thought it necessary to warn his friend, 
Sir Paul Methuen, of this disagreeable business, 
and he says that he aniLSir Paul “joined in 
lamenting the fate of this country to be divided 
and torn to pieces by a disunion in this royal family, 
which, with BO many ardent wishes, and with the 
profusion of so much blood and treasure, we had at 
last so happily placed on the throne, to end all our 
divisions, and protect us in union und tranquillity.” 
They agreed that Sir Paul, when sent for by the 
prince, should seem not to be tmy ways apprised of 
the affair, but should lay bold on any opportunity 
that might be given him to represent to his royal 
highness the probable fate and consequences of the 
undertaking. Bubb and Methuen then waited 
upon the Duke of Dorset and the other lords, who 
agreed to do their utmost to prevent this ill-advised 
attempt, and to declare plainly to the prince that 
they would oppose it, as fatal to his royal highness, 
injurious to the king, and destructive to the quiet 
and tranquillity of the whole country; and they 
desired Dodington to speak in the same way to the 

* The Dinry of tho late George Bubb Dodington, Baton of Mel* 
combe Regli ; ftom March 1, 174^ to FMiruary 6. 1761. Anpendix- 
Narrative of irbat paieed between the Ptlnoe and Mr. Dodington. 
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prince. A day or two after, Sir Paul Methuen 
had an interview with the Prince of Wales, to whom 
he represented the danger and impracticability of 
the measure, and “ used all possible arguments that 
a good head and a good heart could suggest to dis- 
suade him from it ; but all without effect.” Seeing 
that he could not move this most royal obstinacy, 
Methuen ventured to declare that he could not give 
the prince his vote in the House. This resolution, 
however, was soon modified by a promise that, as 
he could not vote for him, he would not vote against 
him — that he would not vote at all * On the very 
next day the prince simimoned Dodington to 
another private conference, and insinuated that Sir 
Paul Methuen had appeared to be well enough 
satisfied with the proposition. But upon Bubb’s 
expressing his astonishment, his royal highness 
receded a little, and “ seemed to give him leave to 
think that Sir Paul did not much a})prove of it, 
but, however, had promised to be absent.” The 
])rince assured him that he had talked to several 
other persons, and that they all. entered into the 
plan most heartily. Bubb was silent. After some 
pause the prince said that Mr. Hedges his trea- 
surer, and Lord Baltimore of his bed-chamber, 
were zealously for it. Bubb said that no doubt his 
servants would vote for it — ^nobody could take it ill 
of them — they would have leave to do it. The 
uince said he cared not whose leave they had, so 
ic had their votes. His royal highness added that 
there was Mr. Arthur Herbert, who would vote for 
him and bring in all his friends. Bubb doubted 
whether this gentleman could get any vote but his 
own : the prince said he would bet Mr. Herbert 
would make above five. Bubb said that, if it were 
so, it must be by racking use of his royal highness’s 
name. The prince rejoined that everybody was for 
him— that he was absolutely determined to bring it 
in — ^that he would hear no advice upon it— and 
that if there were but seven of the Commons, and 
three in the Lords for him, he would do it. 
Dodington says that he then said that he thought it 
necessary to lay his humble opinion before him ; 
and that the prince told him he did not want his 
opinion. “ I replied,” continues Bubb, ” that I 
did not presume to offer my opinion as to what 
was to guide his actions, but to lay before him what 
was to direct and govern my own ; which I should 
be glad to take the first opportunity of doing, this 
not being a proper one, because I saw one of the 
.uentlemen coming to acquaint his royal highness 
that dinner was served.” The prince took no 
notice of this, but walked further into the garden 
where they were talking, and showed Bubb a letter 
from the “ humoursome, proud, and capricious,” 
Duke of Somerset, as he has been called, who had 
once played a great part by accident, but who never 
showed any real political capacity of a high order. 
Somerset entertained so extravagant an opinion 

* It is lAcaiant to ie« how there things are put by one like Buhb 
U'Kiington " At the importunate and repeated request of his royal 
oighnesi, and reflecting that he had not attended the House so as to 
Kive one single vote since the Endie Bill, he had been jailed on 
to promise his royal bighnea to be absent, as he used to w ." ; 


of hil own value and importioce that it was im- 
possible any king or court should satisfy him; 
he was therefore discontented with the father ; but 
he was not disposed to give himself much trouble 
for the son ; and his letter contained one of those 
interminable accounts of the infirmities of his pre- 
cious heidth which he was accustomed to write, 
an assurance that it was impossible for him to 
come up to town, a sly reference to Lord Wm- 
cbelsea for his opinion about his royal highnere’s 
intention, and wishes that his royal highness might 
live many years in health, prosperity, and plenty. 
After talking about this unmeaning letter, and say- 
ing tliat though his grace should not come up Ire 
was quite sure he would send his proxy, the prince 
talked vehemently about his difilculties, and de- 
clared (as other princes of the family have done 
since) ^at, as he had sacrificed himself to the 
nation in marrying, the nation ought to stand by 
him.* As Bubb was a placeman, the prince’s next 
argument or invective had a direct personal appli- 
cation. He said that if people would value their 
employments more than right and justice, he could 
not help it ; though he was so strong that he was 
sure the court durst not touch any one that voted 
for him. Tlie supple courtier made suitable pro- 
testations of his disregard of place or of any 
pecuniary considerations. The prince, who evi- 
dently ialued these professions for just what they 
were worth, brought Aim up by saying that it was 
very hard that he should he all his life in want of 
money. ” I asked him,” continues Bubb, “ if he 
did not think it very dangerous to drive things to 
such an extremity between him and his fatlier, as 
might make it the interest of one half of the gentle- 
men of England that he should never come upon 
the throne ? He replied Why would they make 
themselves desperate ? Why would they hot do 
what they owed him, and what was justice? It 
would be their own faults : did he deserve less 
than the Princess of Denmark ? The gentlemen 
stood by her. I endeavoured to show him the 
, difference of the case, in one essential point, which 
I thought most likely to strike him, viz. — in that 
case Die addition was proposed when the civil list 
was pracarious, and not granted to King William 
for his life ; and, upon regrantiiig the duties, which 
were then in the power of parliament, that addition 
was demanded in her favour. But he gave no 
attention to it, but walked about with great pre- 
cipitation, and a good deal agitated. As 1 saw 
there was no room left to make any impression 
upon him, 1 thought it was high time to put an 
end to the conversation.” Bubb, however, says 
that he thought himself obliged to declare to the 
prince, with exceeding great concern, that if the 
matter came into parliament he should think him- 
self bound in honour and conscience to give his 
absolute dissent to it. The prince was very angry, 
but curbed himself a little — said that in the 
Princess of Denmark’s time there were gentlemen 

• " And yet." nys Bubb Dodinflton, “tlw nrincere w« the b«»t 
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to valued doing right in<»'e than their employ- 
menta—but he <was aorry the race of them was 
extinct— and 80 fliey went to dinner.* “As- soon 
88 dinner and drinking was over,^’ continues Bubb, 
“ we rose,- and I shuffled myself into the midst of 
the company, in order to get away with the first of 
them, when he should please to make us his bow; 
but he dismissed them all, and ordered me to come 
with him into the little room.” The conversation 
which followed lasted nearly two hours, and, accord- 
ing to Bubb, “ contained a great deal of repetition.” 
The prince said he should leave off talking about 
his own interests to talk a little about Bubb’s, 
whose reputation in the world would suffer ex- 
tremely by his leaving him at this juncture. He 
rendnded the courtier that he had already gone 
great lengths with him in his opposition to his 
father and ministers, and that there wuul(l be no 
safety for him if he did not go on ' to hhish the 
work and overthrow Walpole. Bubb says that he 
spoke about his conscience and his honour, which 
would both oblige him to dissent. His highness 
then asked whether he had never given a vote 
against -his conscience or opinion — to wliich Bubb 
reidied that he had certainly given many^ and 
believed it to be Vie case with every body who 
acted with a parly^ either for or agai/ist an 
adminiiAration—hvLt that he had never acted con- 
trary to his o][)iid()n where he thought the whole 
immediately concenied, and never would. The 
prince, he says, then tried to overpower him with 
an array of names of men high in influence, wdio 
had promised their support; and asked him to go 
and consult Lord Carteret and Mr. Pulteney. Bubb 
shuffled out of this as well as he could ; and then 
his royal highness tried whether the lawyers would 
not have more weight than laymen, and assured 
Bubb that the Master of the Rolls had told liim that 
what he asked was his right in equity.*^ But the 
courtier, according to his own account was proof 
even against a lawyer, and represented that it could 
scarcely be equity to take the allotment of the estate 
or civil list vested in the crown out of the king’s 
hands. Having come to this argument he sug- 
gested ^at it woidd be better for the prince to ask 
an addition of 50,000/. a-year from tlie padiauient 
on his own account, than to attempt to mii^e par- 
liament forcibly deduct the money from the king’s 
allowance ; but his %{ghness replied that he thought 
the nation had don^ enough, if not too much, for 
the family already — that he would ratlier beg his 
bread from door to door than be a further charge 
to them — ^and that he would have the money in his 
own way or not at all. llie courtier hinted tliat the 
measure his^oyal highness proposed — that the 
family quarrel driven to desperation, might cost 
the nation more money than the 50,000/. per 
aimum he wanted — that it might cost blood as well 
iey| money. ^Having said that he should not be sur- 
pliMd if the prince’s friends all absented fflem- 
from the House, his highness replied that, if 
wottM not do their duty cheerfully, they must 
iU 'Bubb says to he asked 


him udiether he thought such gentlemen were to 
be frightened^ and, if they were, whether that were 
a just return for their attachment— that he most 
earnestly supplicated him not to overturn the con- 
stitution and the v^le royal &mily together — ^that 
to bring the parliament into the king’s cl(^ to 
examine into his most private domestic affair^ , to 
intrude into the government of his private estate 
and family, was the most fatal precedent that could 
be made, and the most unheard-of to be attempted 
by a prince that was to succeed him. But all 
these and many other arguments were completely 
thrown away upon the prince, who was resolved to 
proceed, though now convinced that neither the 
Duke of Argyll nor Lord Scarborough, the Duke 
of Dorset nor I^ord Wilmington, Sir Thomas 
Frankland nor Sir Conyers Darcy w'ould vote for 
him — which kee])ing back he attributed ‘to their 
having employments at court or to their being 
full of fears. His father, he said, was unpopular 
— ^he himself was popular — and therefore he must 
succeed in the end, in spite of placemen and 
cowards.* 

On the next day, Sunda}^ the 13th of February, 
or, at latest, on Monday, the 14th, Walpole got 
the first liint of what was intended ; but by the 
16th the whole matter was public. On that even- 
ing Bubb was stopped by several gentlemen in 
the House of Commons, who desired his advice 
and opinion; and Sir Robert Walpole requested 
him to stay till the House rose, that he might 
speak with him. When the House was almost 
empty these two retired behind the chair ; and 
tlien Bubb took credit to himself for having done 
his best to prevent this “ great question saying, 
that for three years and more it had been the 
great struggle o^his life to keep the prince from 
it. The minister begged the pliant courtier to 
engage his friends — by which Dodington under- 
stood him to mean five members whom he names 
— ^no|i4o vote for the measure; and desired him not 
to do the thing “6y halves** From Dodington’s 
reply we must conclude that by wholes Walpole 
meant bribes, for he subjoins — “ I told him that 
they were independent gentlemen ; that, though 
their fortunes were not large,* yet they were suffi- 
cient, end they were resolved they always should 
be sufficient to keep them in independency ; and 
that he , best knew they had not been regarded or 
treated in a manner to give them any great present 
expectations.” Here the minister interrupted him, 
and said, — “Well, we understand one another;” 
— and no doubt they did thoroughly. Bubb, how- 
ever, returning to solid things, said, that, as he 
knew his friends had no present ex^ctations, he 
would by no means undertake to say how for they 
would care to forfeit the prospect of future fevours 
and advantages under the Prince of Wales when 
he should be king. . Walpole replied that there 
had indeed been great misunderstandings between 

• ApneBdix to the lane DUrr. Bnlb Podington layi that alt ^ 
here putedwni wu vliile the trauwtton wu freeh, Md to aid )>i» 
cwafiMBwry. 
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him and those gendemen; but then so great a 
service- as this would wipe out a multitude of 
sins. In other words, the minister was willing 
to^give the multitude of places, or honotirs, or 
pounds sterling, for the service he wanted, or for 
the preventing of the parliamentary pnslaugl^t of 
the prince. Bubb, like most men in similar situ- 
ations, protested that he wanted nothing, expected 
nothing, for himself— and said that he would lay 
the matter fairly before his friends, and plainly tell 
them that he intended to vote againrt the prince. 
“ I did so the same night,” he continues, “ and 
they, from their own judgments, entirely unbiassed, 
or attempted to be so by me, all determined to 
vote for the king.” On the next Sunday Bubb 
attended a meeting of parliament men at the mi- 
nister’s, and, when the company was gone, he told 
Sir Robert of his success with his friends. The 
])remier thanked him, and was going on to men- 
tion future expectations. But it is impossible to 
do justice to this delicate quibbler, who was per- 
haps even quibbling with his own conscience, in 
otlicr words tlian his own. “ I prevented his 
offers,” continues Bubb, “ by saying that, if I had 
been so unfortunate as to take another part in this 
unlucky affair than that which the real sense of 
my duty and zeal for the whole royal family had 
determined me to take, I believed he must be very 
sensible that the connexion between those gentle- 
men and me was such, that we should not have 
differed in opinion. He said there could be no 
manner of doubt of it. I added that I then left 
him to consider whetlier, beside that real sense of 
my duty, I had had, from the day this king came 
upon the throne up to that hour, any one induce- 
ment to do what- 1 had resolved to do. He 
answered. To be sure not; the misunderstandings 
between him and me were very public, but now — 
and was going on, but I thought it not proper to 
enter into explanations, and ititeiTU])ted him by 
saying, I did not mention this in any the least way 
of complaint, but thought I owed myself so much 
justice as to put him in mind of it : that, as I acted 
from a principle of honour and conscience only, I 
was very regardless of the consequences that might 
happen to me from it, though I was not so blind as 
not to see that I stood exposed to future resentments 
by it, at least as much as any gentleman in England : 
with which I took my leave.” Was ever dis- 
interested patriotism heightened and put forward 
for a bribe in a finer style than this ?* But after 
all, Bubb had only secured the votes of a few 

• The whole transaetion remintl* na of another recorded of Wal- 
pole. •• He wanted to carry a ouoHtion in the Hou»e of Commona, 
to which be knew there would tie neat opposition, and which woa 
disliked by some ofhii own depen&nta. As he was passiuK through 
the Court of Beaueats, ho met a member of the contrary party, 
whose avarice he imagined would not ndect a large bribe. Tie took 
him aaide, and said, ‘ Snch a qneation comes on this day ; give me 
your vote, and here ia a bank bill of BOOO/.,’ which he put into his 
hands. The member made him this answer, ' Sir Robert, yon have 
iiilely served tame of my particular friends ; and when my wife was 
last ut court, the king was very gracious to lier, wliich must have 
■lapiiencd at your instance. I should therefore think myself very 
uugratefbl (pattiap thtbankHU tii/» Alt pocket) if 1 wen to rathse 
"“ffyyw you an now pleated to oik me.’”— JDr. tSng, Priilinl 
and Ltterarjf Anecdotes of his own Times. 
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second or tbird-rate men — ^he had not won over 
Sir William Wyndham, nor had he made any 
impression on Pulteney or Sir John Barnard — ^the 
measure was not- stopped, and the prince ran bis 
course notwithstanding a message sent to him by the 
king at Walpole’s persuasion, promising 4o settle a 
large jointure upon the princess, and to render his 
own income independent of his father’s control. 
At the moment wlicn this offer was made by the 
mouth of the lord chancellor (Hardwicke) and 
other great officers of state,* the king was' worse 
than he had been, and indeed so bad that his 
recovery was despaired of. Yet, on the very next 
day, the 22nd of February, Fiilteney brought for- 
ward the motion in the House of Commons, in the 
form of an address, beseeching the king to settle 
upon the prince 100,000/. a-ycar, and the same 
jointure ^on the princess as the queen had enjoyed 
when she was Princess of Wales, »md assuring 
his majesty that that House would provide him 
with the necessary means. Pulteney supported his 
motion by a long historical speech full of refer- 
ences to heirs apparent and heirs presumptive, 
Princes of Wales, and Princesses of Wales ; queens 
and queen dowagers, and consorts of queens ; and 
he endeavoured to prove that, by equity, good 
•policy, law, and precedent, the prince had a right to 
what was demanded, and an indefeasible claim to a 
permanent and independent establishment, which 
the king had it not in his power either to withhold 
or control. Sir John Baniard, the man of finance 
and economy, seconded Pulteney; and Walpole 
replied to botli. He began with a courtly fiction, 
saying that, from his personal knowledge of the 
two great characters concerned, he was convinced 
that neither of them would think himself injured 
by any gentleman’s giving his opinion or voting 
freely in parliament upon the question at issue ; 
and that w was convinced the Prince .of Wales 
had so much wisdom, and such a true sense of 
filial duty, that he could never consider as a favour 
bestowed on himself anything that had the least 
tendency towards offering an indignity to his 
father. The minister then declared that it was 
the prerogative of the crown, and the right of the 
kingjstjj^dispose of lus civil revenues without the 
interference of parliament, and to manage his 
femily in his own way. He communicated to the 
House the conciliatory mese^ which had been 
sent by the king to the prince, with his royal 
highness’s answer, and gently hinted that he 
thought 50,000/. a-year, added to the revenues 
enjoyed by the prince of the duchy of Corn- 
wall, and which amounted to about 10,000/: 
a-year more, \m income enough even for the heir 

* Hardwicke had obtained tlie leab on the Slit of Febraary 
throuf^h the death of Lord Talbot, and it appean to have been by 
Hardwicke’! advice that the neange waa wot to the i^nw. The 
new chancellor, however, did not with to go in penon with tiie 
mewoge, but George prevented all diieunion by exclaiming, " My 
lord chancellor ihall go.” The prince, in. bis oerhnl reply to his 
father’s written meisam, said, that the affair was now out of his 
hands, and therefore be could give no answer to it. And after a 
parade of dutiful expreadou and humility to his majesty, he added 
— “ Indeed, my lords, it is in other hands, I am sorry lot it.” Ths 
xflsir, of eenne, was in the haadi of the oppoittion. 
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i^parent, and quite as much as his father could 
afford out of the civil list. He represented the 
dangerous impropriety of interposing between 
father and son, and making a lasting breach be- 
tween them ; he ratet Pulteney’s historical references 
with other references of the same kind ; he denied 
that any precedent for such parliamentary inter- 
position could be found except in the reign of the 
weak and imbecile Henry VI. j he declared that 
the prince had no claim either in equity or good 
policy, and still less m law, or precedent ; and he 
affirmed tliat the civil list had been granted uncon- 
ditionally to the king, without stipulations, with- 
out restrictions, without a hint of 100,000/. per 
annum for the prince. Pulteney said in reply, that 
in reality the prince had only 52,000/. a-year; 
that the whole expense of his Imusehold amounted 
to 63,000/., “ without allowing his royal highness 
one shilling for the indulgence of that generous 
and charitable disposition with which he was 
known to be endued in a very eminent degree — 
that the prince was being reduced to real want, 
even with respect to his absolute necessities, 
“ and consequently to an unavoidable depend- 
ence, and a vile pecuniary dependence too, upon 
his father’s ministers and servants.” Between 
twelve and one o’clock in the morning the 
House divided, w'hen the numbers for the king 
were 234, for the prince 204. According to Bubh 
Doddington, forty-five Tories were absent, but 
thirty-five members of the class who had never 
voted against government before voted for the 
prince. If the Tory opponents of Walpole had 
all remained and voted, he and the king would 
have been left in a minority ; but the hottest of 
the Tories as Jacobites were disposed neither to 
give any vote in favour of tlie heir of the House of 
Hanover nor against the prerogative and authority 
of the crown.* The prince, or the party acting 
with him and driving him on, was determined to 
“ go through.” On Friday, the 25th, precisely 
the same motion was made in the House of Lords 
by Carteret, who, since his return from his Irish 
government, seems to have been more inimical to 
Walpole than ever. Jjord Carteret w'as seconded 
by Lord Gower, and the debate lasted till half-past 
eight at night, when the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 103 to 40. The prince set no bounds 
to his rage, and studied how he might best insult 
his father. His wife had been for some time 
enccirUCt fint he did not deign to announce this fact 
either to the king or to the queen until the begin- 
ning of July, when her time approached. All the 
roy^ family were then at Hampton Court, where 
the usual stately preparations were made for the 
birth. But, upon the 31st of July, when the 

* Fotty-Sve wu near about the number of determined Jacobitea in 

the Home of Commons at that moment. But, with all his enemies 
arrayed against him, Walpole could never have dropped to the 
email nudority of thirty if it had not been for the pretty general be- 
lief that George II. was dying, and that his son would in the course of 
a very flaw months or weeks, or perhaM days, be king. Hence arose 
the votes of the thirty members who nod never voted against Wal- 
^le befine. The courtly instinet of others both in paruament and 
out of parliemeat wsat, no doubt, in the lasM way. 


princess was seized with the pains of labour, the 
prince, at the hazard of her life and the life of her 
offepring, hurried her off in the middle of the 
night to London, to the unaired palace and beds of 
St. James’s, without giving the slightest intimation 
to the king and queen, or to any of the great officers 
of state who were required to be present to ccrtil'y 
the birtli of an infant that might inherit the crown. 
George, angry and alarmed, sent off Sir Robert 
Walpole and Lord Harrington to attend the birth ; 
but though they used speed they did not arrive till 
after the accouchement. The princess was safely 
delivered of a daughter in St. Jamea’s, liut had 
run a near risk of being delivered at a road-side 
inn. According to Horace Walpole, Queen Caro- 
line hastened up to town, and was with the princess 
by an early hour on the following morning. “ Tlic 
gracious prince, so far from attempting an apology, 
spoke not a word to his mother ; but, on her re- 
treat gave her his hand, led her into the stri^et 
to her coach — still dumb; but, a crowd being 
assembled at the gate, he kneeled down in the 
dirt, and humbly kissed her majesty’s hand ! Her 
indignation must have shrunk into contempt.”* 
The edifying quarrel, the exemj)lary hatred, be- 
tween father and son was now pushed to extremi- 
ties, even as it had been in the preceding reign 
when George II., as ])rince, had exercised that 
filial undutifiilness of which he was now the 
victim. Frederick, however, for the sake of ])uh- 
lic opinion, ])rofl’crcd submissions and apologies to 
his parents, and, to account for his strange conduct, 
ill removing his wife, told stories which no one 
believed ; and the father was at llie very least as 
harsh and obstinate as the sou was rash and undu- 
tiful. Walpole, at the same time, apprehending 
Uiat his removal from office might he made tlie 
condition of a reconciliation, oiiposcd all the prince’s 
overtures, and endeavoured, it is said, to keep alive 
the unnatural enmity. Yet, for ourselves, wc are 
disposed to believe that there was small necessity 
for any such exertion on the part of the minister ; 
and that the feelings of the king might be safely 
left to their own deep resentment and unforgive- 
ncss. liOrd Hardwicke, the new chancellor, exerted 
himself to the utmost to effect a reconciliation, and 
failed ; and even so, we apprehend, would Wal- 
pole have failed if he had made the attempt. Pos- 
sibly, too, such an attempt might have shaken the 
king’s confidence in his premier, as much as any 
reconciliation could have done. When Frederick 
intimated his design of visiting the king, the queen 
strongly advised him to delay his visit for a few 
days. In the mean while the king dictated the 
draft of a message to Sir Robert, who submitted it 
to the consideration of the Lords Hardwicke, Wil- 
mington, and Harrington. Hardwicke suggested 
gender terms; Wilmington, who seldom spoke 

• Reminiscences. Horace repents the same story in bis Memdlrs ; 
and in many letters of the time, trritten by less eauitio pens, tho eir- 
cnmstancos are alluded to. Horace says—** A Irnlw tliat wounds 
itself to vex its nurse is not more void of reflection, 'flie scene wliicii 
eommenced by anfeeliu idiotism closed with paltn hypocrisy.” 
Tet snch was Frederick Prince of Wales, and, such as he was. he was 
made, for selfish ends no doubt, the idol of a party. 
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decidedly on any subject, maintained with warmth 
that the message ought to go as it was written, and 
Harrington was silent. On the 3rd of August the 
message was therefore sent as it was by the hands of 
Lord Essex. It ran in these words : — “ The king 
has commanded me to acquaint your royal highness 
that his majesty most heartily rejoices at the safe 
delivery of the princess, but that your carrying 
away her royal highness from Hampton Court, the 
then residence of the king, the queen, and die 
family, under the pains, and certain indications of 
immediate labour, to the imminent danger and 
liazard both of the princess and her child, after 
sufficient warnings for a week before, to have made 
the necessary preparations for tliis hajipy event, 
AN illiout acquainting his majesty or the queen with 
the circumstances the princess was in, or giving 
them the least notice of your departure, is looked 
upon by the king to be such a deliberate indignity 
olfered to himself and to tlie queen, that he has 
commanded me to actjuainl your royal highness 
that he resents it to the highest degree.” As a 
birth had begun, so a baptism completed, the family 
rupture. George took jno heed of a letter whicli 
Frederick wrote to excuse himself, and refused to 
admit him to his presence. On the morrow a 
royal message, conveyed by the Earl of Dunmore, 
ap])ointed tlic baptism of the infiUit princess to be 
jierformed on the 2yth of August, intimating that 
his majesty w'ould send the lord chancellor to stand 
godfather as his proxy, that tlie (jueen would send 
a lady of the bedchamber as her proxy, and tliat 
the jiriucess might aiipoint one of the ladies of her 
own bedchamber to be proxy for the Dowager- 
Duchess of Saxe Gotha, the other godmother. The 
])rincc, who, as Bdlingbroke observed — for Boling- 
iirokc, though at Chantlouji, had his eye on all 
these transactions at St. James’s — asked ])ardon in 
the terms of one who owned himself in the wTong, 
and wrote again to his father ; but his submissions, 
his entreaties, were of no avail ; and the king 
adopted tlie violent resolution of dismissing him 
and his family fnim the jialacc. There was a 
conference upon this knotty point j and Chancellor 
llardwicke again vainly attempted to make up 
matters, or, at least, prevent the slander likely to 
arise from so public and so extreme a measure. 
Walpole, according to llardwicke, said it would be 
better “ to be short at first and on the 9th of 
Sejitember a very short message w'as submitted to 
the consideration of all the lords of the cabinet- 
council then in London. These lords agreed that, 
as the king was undoubtedly muster in his own 
family, and as he had been highly oil'endcd, lie 
was himself to judge whether he would forgive or 
resent. As his majesty, instead of dying, had grown 
better under these altercations, there was evidently 
less fear than formerly of the wrath and revenge of 
the Prince of Wales. After a few verbal alter- 
ations, suggested by different members of the coun- 
cil, the following message was agreed to and sent 
by the hands of the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of 
Richmond, and the Earl of Pembroke The 


professions you have lately made in your letters of 
your particular regard to me are so contradictory 
to all your actions, that I cannot suffer myself to 
be imposed upon by them. YOu know very well 
you did not give the least intimation to me, or to 
the queen, that the princess was with child,’ or 
breeding, until within less than a month of the 
birth of the young princess: you removed the 
princess twice in the week immediately preceding 
the day of her delivery from the place of my resi- 
dence, in expectation, us you have voluntarily de- 
clared, of her labour ; and both times upon your 
return you industriously concealed from the know- 
ledge of me anti the queen every circumstance re- 
lating to this important affair : and you, at last, 
without giving any notice to me or to the queen, 
precipitately hurried the princess from Hampton 
Court, in a cotKlition not to be named. After 
having thus, in execution of your own determined 
measures, exposed both the princess and her child 
to the greatest perils, you now plead surprise and 
tenderness for the ])rinccs8, as the only motives 
that occasioned these repeated indignities offered to 
me and to the queen your mothiT. This extrava- 
gant and undutii'ul behaviour, in so essential a 
jKunt as the birth of an heir to my crown, is such 
an evidence of your ])remcditatod defnince of me, 
and such a contempt of my aiithority, and of the 
natimd right belonging to your parents, as cannot 
be excused by the pretended innocence of your in- 
tentions, nor ])alliatcd or disguised by specious 
words only. Hut the whole tenor of your conduct 
for a considerable time has been so entirely void of 
all real duty to me, that I have long had reason to 
be highly offended with you. And until you with- 
draw your regard and confidtmee from those by 
whose advice you are directed and encouraged in 
your unwarrantable behaviour to me and to the 
queen, and until your return to your duty, you 
shall not reside in my ])alaee, which I will not 
suffer to be made the resort of them who under 
the a])pearanee of an attachment to you, foment 
the division wliich you have made in my family, 
and thereby weaken the common interest of the 
w'hole. In this situation I will receive no reply ; 
but, when your actions manifest a just sense of your 
duty and submission, that may induce me to par- 
don wl»at at present I most justly resent. In the 
mean time, it is my pleasure that you leave St. 
James’s, with all your family, when it can be done 
without prejudice or inconvenience to the princess. 
I shall for the present leave to the princess the 
care of my grand-daughter, until a proper time 
culls upon me to consider of her education.” 
After this peremjrtory message the prince retired 
with his family to Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, which became the centre and head of oppo- 
sition. Irritated anew by the numbers that flocked 
constantly to Norfolk House, the king issued an 
order that none of the persons who visited there 
should be admitted to his presence in any of the 
royal palaces. Moreover, as every court in Europe 
was excited by these family squabbles, George 
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ordered an official circular to be sent to all the 
foreign ambassadors at London with his account 
of the affair ; and this paper was afterwards pub- 
lished, together with the correspondence which 
had taken place between the king and the prince. 
Lord Hardwicke has hinted that there was more 
in this quarrel than met the public eye. “ Sir 
Robert Walpole,” says his lordship, “ informed 
me of certain passages between the Ung and him- 
self and between the queen and the prince, of too 
high and secret a nature even to be trusted to this 
narrative ; but from thence 1 found great reason 
to think that this unhappy difference between the 
king and queen and his royal highness turned ujmn 
some points of a more interesting and important 
nature than have hitherto appeared.”* 

A few weeks after the departure of the prince 
from St. James’s, Queen Caroline, who appears 
indisputably to have been the best person of the 
family, departed this life. From an excess of deli- 
cacy her majesty had carefully concealed, even 
from her personal attendants and physicians, a bad* 
rupture under which she had suffered for many 
years. “ The queen’s great secret,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ was her own rupture, which till her 
last illness nobody knew but the king, her German 
nurse, Mrs. Mailborne, and one other person (fter 
confidante^ lady Sundo/i,t had exercised an 
extraordinary degree of influence over the queen^ 
and who was accused of sivaying her mijesiy’s 
countenance towards the heterodox or less be- 
lieving part of the clergy). To prevent dl sus- 
picion, her majesty would frequently stand some 
minutes in her shiff talking to her ladies ; and, 
though labouring with so dangerous a conijdaint, 
she made it so invariably a rule never to refuse a 
desire of the king, that every morning at Richmond 
she walked several miles with him; and more 
than once, when she had the gout in her foot, she 
dipped her whole leg in cold water to be ready to 
attend him. The pain, her bulk, and the exercise, 
threw her into such fits of perspiration as vented 
the gout ; but those exertions hastened the crisis 
of her distemper.” Ignorant to the last of her 
real malady, the physiciausutreated her majesty us 
if she had gout in the stomach, and thereby 
hastened her death. When the secret was dis- 
closed it was top late, tliough one of the surgeons 
is said to] have declared that if he had known it only 
two days'sooner he could have set her upon her 
legs within four-and-twenty hours ; but such pro- 
fessional declarations, not very rare even now, 
were common then. , The high-minded, strongly- 
nerved woman bore her agonies with wonderffil 
fortitude. Her friendship to Walpole, or her con- 

• Lord Hardwicke’s Narrative. 

t “ It VM great ihrevdneii in Sir Robert Walpole,” layi that 
ninioter'i ion, who, before her dUtemiwr broke out, diocoverod 
her Mcret. On my motlicr’i death, who wna of the queen’s age, her 
n^estjr oAed Sir Rolwi-t many phyiical questions ; bathe remarked 
that ahe oftenest reverted to a rupture, which had not been the 111- 
. new of his wife. When he came home ho said to me, * Now, Horace, 

I know by possession of what secret Lady Sundon has preserved 
■wh w MCendwit over the queen.^ . Ue was lu tlw right. '—Bewi- 
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viction that he was the most likely minister to carry 
her husband honourably through the increasing 
difficulties of government, remained unshaken to 
the last. It is said that the day before her death, 
as the king and the premier were standing by her 
bedside, she pathetically recommended, not the 
minister to the sovereign, but the master to the 
servant, saying to Walpole, “ I hope you will 
never desert the king, but continue to serve him 
with your usual fidelity; 1 recommend his ma- 
jesty to you.” But it appears that, even in 
dying, her orthodoxy to the church of England 
was questioned,* and it has been asserted that 
she could not make up her mind to the na- 
tural and truly Christian duty of forgivingt the 
Prince of Wales, who had not merely wronged 
her by recent insult, but who, ever since his 
arrival in England, had treated her witli marked 
aversion, arising, probably, in good part, from 
her great political influence and his own no- 
thingness in the cabinet, and from the king’s 
constantly leaving her regent during his absences 
on tlie continent, without deputing the least share 
of authority to her son. The story of the queen’s 
implacable resentment even on her dying bed is, 
however, open to some doubt. Horace Walpole, 
who certainly had the fullest means of infomiation, 
tliough not in all cases the most perfect veracity — as 
he would twist a tale to make it tell the better, and 
turn circumstances so as to favour the character 
of his own father or his father’s great patroness 
— affirmed positively that Caroline sent both her 
forgiveness and her blessing to her unoffectionate 
son, and said she would have seen him with plea- 
sure had she not feared to embarrass and irritate 
the king her husband. | The 'generally amiable 
character of Caroline facilitates our belief; and, if 
Horace Walpole was prejudiced on one side, the 
authorities which state her unforgiveness were at 
least as much prejudiced on the other. Pope was 
Caroline’s enemy and a friend of Swift, and, as a 
poet, quite as much given to turning truth to make 
a point as was the anecdote-telling Horace Wal- 
pole ; Lord Chesterfield was her enemy upon many 

* Ilorarp Walpole, who was not very orthodox himself, says that 
the queen deelinrd taking tlie saorument, which was oflered to her 
by Archbishop Ifottcr, very few persons being in the room at the 
time. He adds->" When tlie prelate retired, the courtiers in the 
anteroom crowded round him. erving, ' My lord, has Uie queen re- 
ceived ?’ His grace artfully eluded the question, only saying, most 
devonUy, ' Her mojesty was in a heavenly disiMwition;’ and tlie 
truth escaped the nublic.” 

t Lord Chesterueld, who occasionally rhymed, though he had no 
genius for poetry, circulated a copy of verses, in wliich was the 
line,— 

'* And, unforgiving, unforgiven, dies.” 

Pope, who took another occuion of suying/in the coarsest manner, 
that Caroline had no Iwwels, put the following sarcasm in the Epi- 
logue to his Satires 

" And, hail her passage to tho realms of rest, • 

AU parts perform’d, and all Iter children hleis’d.” 

t Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. The archdeaeon says 
that be had some circumstances frttm l.ord Orford, t. s. Horace Wal- 
pole, in his old age. In his Reminiscences Horace says, in his most 
caustic manner— She suffered more uqjustly by deellniu g to see her 
son, the Prince of Wales, to whom site sent her blessing and forgive- 
ness; but, conceiving the extreme distress it would lay on tlie king, 
should he thus be forced to forgive so imj^itent a.iou. or to banish 
him again if once recalled, she hetoickuy ptmried a meritorious 
husband to u worthless child." 
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grounds ; * and Mr. Charles Ford, who gives the 
most distinct account on this side, could not have 
been her friend, as he was the correspondent and 
friend of the black-biled dean of St. Patrick’s, In 
fact, this particular account is given by Ford, in a 
letter to Swift. Ford says — She absolutely refused 
to see the Prince of Wales, nor could the Arch- 
bishoj) of Canterbury, when he gave her the sacra- 
ment,t prevail on her, though she said she heartily 
forgave the prince.” But was Ford at all likely 
to deck out Caroline as a saint to the malicious re- 
vengeful man who had been cursing her for years 
for not making him a bishop, for adhering to Wal- 
pole, and frustrating all the schemes and intrigues 
of his close allies, Atterbury, Bolingbrokc, and the 
rest? But, again. Ford’s prose account disagrees 
with the poetical points of Pope and Chesterfield — 
for it admits that the dying queen heartily forgave 
her son. Although written in a different spirit, 
indeed, it is, in what relates to the prince, substan- 
tially the same with that given by Walpole. 

Whatever was her conduct on her death-bed, 
Queen Caroline died on the 20th of November, ancl 
her loss was deeply felt both by the king and the 
nation, and probably by Walpole more than all. 
That minister knew that she hod been the better 
genius that guided the king — that she had been the 
only person in the world that could properly under- 
stand and manage her husband — tliat her good 
sense had carried him through all his official dif- 
ficulties, and that without her he could have no 
sure reliance on George, lie vented some of his 
feelings in a letter to his brother, relating the 
queen’s death. “ I must have done,” said he; 
“ our grief and distraction want no relation ; I am 
oppressed with sorrow and dread.” The king, 
however, repeatedly assured him of his intention 
still to follow his advice in all things, and reminded 
him how the queen on her death-bed hjid recom- 
mended her husband to the minister, which his 
majesty emphatically said was a just and wise 
recommendation. These royal sentiments lasted as 
long as grief for the deceased, which was at first 

* AcPordinK to Horace Walpole, Cheiterflcld had been put in the 
Queen’s Index Expuryatoriu some yeiirs before, on account of a 
suspicion that his lordship was intriguing (politically) with Mrs. 
HowniU, afterwards I.ody, Suffolk. “The queen." says Horace. 
“ hud an obscure window, at St. James's, that looked into a dark 
imssaw, lighted only by a single lamp at night, which looked upon 
Mrs. Howard's apartment. Lord Chesterfield, one TwellUi-uight. at 
court; liad won so large a sum of money that ho thought it im* 
pnidont to carry it home in tins dark, and deposited it with the 
mistress. Tlicnce the queen inferred great intimacy ; and thence- 
forward Lord Chcsierheld could obtain no fovour from court; and, 
finding himselfdesnerati!, went into opposition. My father himself 
long afterwnnls told me tlie story, and had become the principal 
object of the poet's satiric wit, though he had not been the mover of 
his disgrace, The weight of that auger feli more disgracefully on the 
king.” The noble lord's revenge bn George II. was instituting pro- 
ceedings at law about the suppressed will of George I.— [b'ee anfe.] 
t^hesterfleld. moreover, had made a cloim league widi the old 
Uuchessof Marlborough,' who lost no ocenuon of venting her spite 
ugainst the present government. Her grace hated 8t. James's, hut 
site could never long agree with Norfolk House. For some time 
hhestnfleldwaaheniiouthpiece in the House oC Lords. The oppo- 
sition, on the whole, seem to have been rather troubled tlian served 
■7 the self-willed imperious old woman -(mfp. now and then, she 
ohliged some of them with loans of money out of her enormous 
wea^..ifnrcABUK,( J><^. 

i Horace Walpole, as we have seen, says that the queen did not 
tske the loerament at aU. He wu more likely to know the fact 
than was Fad, 


passionate; for, as we Have already observed, 
though George kept mistresMs, he never loved any 
woman as he . did His wife. '' Some time after the 
queen’s death, he 'called Baron Brinkman, one of 
his German attendants, to his bedside, and said, 
“ I bear you have a picture of my wife— a better 
likeness than any in my possesuon — ^bring it to 
me.” When the picture was brought, the king 
was deeply affected, and after a short pause he 
said, “ It is very like ; put it upon the chair nit the 
foot of my bed, and leave it till I ripg the bell.” 
The bell was not rung till two hours hod elapsed, 
and when the baron entered the bed-chamber, 
George said, “ Take Abe picture away ; I never 
yet saw the woman worthy to buckle her shoe.”* 

And yet Goorge had at Hanover— -and had had 
for some time — a successor to Lady Suflblki in the 
person of the Countess of Walmodcn ; and not 
very long after the queen’s death he brought her 
over to England, and on the 24th of March, 1740, 
created her Baroness and Countess of Yarmouth.'f 
Fortunately, the Walmoden was almost as in- 
offensive as her predecessor Lady Suffolk, albeit 
somewhat fonder of money. She looked to the 
main chance, and tried to enrich her family and 
friends, leaving politics to take their own course, 
and shunning any dangerous connexion either with 
rabid Tories or discontented Whigs. A more 
dangerous woman was the princess royal, Anne, 
whom George had married to the Prince of Orange. 
Anne, wlio is described as being of a most im- 
perious and ambitious nature, came over from 
Holland soon after the queen’s death, in the hope 
of succeeding to her mother’s influence : but the 
king, aware of her plan, was so uflfiided that he 
sent her to Bath as soon as she arrived, and tlien, 
in as peremptory a manner, back to Holland. The 
Princess Amelia and the Princess Caroline re- 
mained in England, unmarried, but they took 
little or no part in cabinet intrigues, and their 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, whose passion 
it would have been to commsind the army, rarely 
interfered in politics, 

A.D. 1738. *The opposition, or all that part of 
it linked at Norfolk House, took alarm at a curious 
attempt to reconcile the Prince of Wales to the 
king. At a masquerade, Madame Iloppe, wife of 
the Dutch minister in London, went up to the 
prince, and, asking him if he were ufraid to talk to 
a lady, presented to him Madame Walmoden, 
“ who proposed some things to him, and talked of 
being reconciled to his father, and they agreed to 

* This anecdote ivaa cninmniiicBtad at the end of tlie last century 
to Archdeacon Coxe by Tlieodore Henry liroBdhead,Ewiiiire, Kranu- 
8on of Baron Brinkman, wlio poiiaeMicd the portrait alluded to. 

t “ After the death of the queen,” uya Horace Walpole, " Loily 
Yarmouth came over, who had been the king’* mivtreM at Hanover 
duriuK hU latter journiev— and with the quaen'a privity, for be always 

made her tlie confidante of hiy amoura In hia lettara to tL> 

queen from Hanover, he uid, ' You muat love the Walmoden, for 
die lovei me' She woa created a counten, and had much weight 
with him, but never employed her credit but to aaeiiit hiaminiitera, 
or to convert lome bonoura and fkvonra to her own advantage. She 
had two Mini, who both bore her huaband'a name ; but the younger, 
though never acknowledged, wae luppoied the king'i, and come- 
quantly did not nin ndfiltioiMl honage from the courtien,”— 
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meet at another masquerade, better disguised.” * 
But the secret got wind, and the Earl of Marchmont 
warned the prince that a re^conciliation, or the talk of 
a reconciliation, would spoil everything; “that the 
talk of liis going to court on his birthday had done 
harm, the bad consequences of which must inevitably 
follow, for he would be at mercy, and lose the interest 
he had gained, which was a great security] to the 
Hanoverian establishment, to himself, and to the 
whole family.” t 'I’he Scottish Whig lord farther 
assured the prince that since the quarrel he had 
been gaining ground in the hearts of the people ; 
that he was surrounded now by those must loved 
and respected by the ])eople, by men of unblemished 
characters, that is to say the Pultcncys, the Car- 
terets, the Chesterfields, and the Marchmonts. In 
reply, the prince assured Ijord Marchmont that he 
would never make any dishonourable terms, and 
would never speak to Sir Robert Walpole. He 
said, that, if ordered to go to court, he must go ; 
but he wished that might not hajqicn. In this 
manner did a faction labour to prolong the un- 
natural discord. The assurances of the prince 
were satisfactory, but the opposition was split into 
sections, each jealous of the other ; and, a day or 
two after this interview, the. Earl of Marchmont 
and his more particidur allies were alarmed at a 
project revealed to them by Lord Cobham, as 
having been formed by Lord Carteret and Pulteney, 
“ to get the Prince of Wales into their hands, by 
which they might have made a property of him.” 
It appears, however, that as soon as the Earl of 
Chesterfield and Lord Cobham got a glimpse of 
this scheme they went to the prince and prevented 
it. t At tlie spme time all kinds of stories were 
circulated, and probably for the most part in- 
vented, to exasperate tlic prince still more against 
the prime minister, and to render WaI|)ole odious 
and ridiculous to the people. It was said, for 
example, that, when a deputation was ap|X}inted to 
compliment the prince on the birth of his child. 
Sir Robert called across the House to Alderman 
Heathcote, member for Southwark, who w'as one 
of those named to go up with the address — “ Take 
a bank bill of 20,000/. wiUi you ; he needs it; he 
will touch ! ” It was also said that Wulpt)le called 
the Prince of Wales one of tlie pretenders to the 
king’s crown, saying that there Avere two of them, 
one at Rome, the other at Norfolk House ! “ You 
may guess,” says tlie Earl of Marchmont, “ how 

this is taken What does not such a fellow 

deserve ? What do you think of all this fiagitious 
madness from one in his situation ? The Duchess 
of Marlborough showed me a drawing which points 
out his deserved exit. You know where it came 
from.”§ This able and busy Scot professed to 
love the prince well “ for many valuable qualities,” 
especially for his goodness of heart, which did not 
“ dispose him to be over fond of money or of 
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pmoer but it is quite evident that he could never 
depend upon the prince’s promises and solemn 
assurances, and that he considered his royal high- 
ness as little better than a well-oiled w'eatbercock, 
affected by the slightest breath of air, and always 
denoting the last wind that blew. 

The session of parliament, which began in 
January, was very stormy, and seemed to prove to 
most men that Walpole would not be able long to 
maintain the pacific system on which he prided 
himself. The “ patriots,” as they persisted in 
calling themselves, resolved to inflame the public 
mind against Spain, and that country unfortunately 
pursued a jealous and unamiable course, which 
afforded a broad background for high colouring 
and exaggeration. Yet, while they clamoured for 
a foreign war, these “ patriots ” cried out quite as 
lustily against any increase of the forces as if war 
were to be made by means of loud speeches in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Walpole proposed 17,000 men 
for the army — no great number, considering that 
if we went to war at all we were likely to have 
France as well as Spain against us ; but they in- 
sisted that 12,000 men would be enough. The 
minister, irritated at the declamations of the dis- 
guised Jacobites, laid them bare and scourged them 
with unusual severity. “ No man of common 
prudence,” cried he, “ will now profess himself 
openly a Jacobite ; as by so doing he not only may 
injure his private fortune, but must render himself 

less able to do any effectual service to his cause 

Your right Jacobite now disguises his true senti- 
ments ; he roars out for revolutionary princijiles ; 
he pretends to be a great friend to liberty, and a 
great admirer of our ancient constitution; and 
under this pretence there are numbers who every 
day endeavour to sow discontent among the people. 
These men know that discontent and disaffection 
are, like wit and madness, separated by thin par- 
titions, and therefore they hope that, if they can 
once render the people thoroughly discontented, 
it will be easy for them to render them disaffected.” 
The patriots paid so much homage to truth as tore- 
main silent, and the increase of the army was carried 
without a division. Atterbury had called Walpole 
in rhyme, “ The cur-dog of Britain and spaniel of 
Spain;” and the Jacobites and discontented Whigs 
now went on to prove the latter part of tlie pro- 
position, by showing that he had not protected 
smuggling, had not put down the Spanish Guarda 
Costas in the West Indies, and had not proclaimed 
a war to force the Spanish court to change its com- 
mercial code and admit the principle of free trade 
for her colonies in South America and everywhere 
else. By the law of nations, which sanctioned to 
every independent power the right of regulating her 
trade and colonies in her own way, however jealous, 
exclusive, or irrational-— by treaties, old and new, 
which sanctified this principle, and expressly bound 
England to submit to the Spanish regulations in 
the New World— Walpole had been detened from 
pursuing the course which he was now censured 
for not following. By the treaty of 1670 Spain 
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recognised the British colonies in North America; 
but England agreed that none of her ships should 
approach the Spanish colonies in South America, 
unless by stress of weather, or with a special 
licence for trade from the Spanish government. 
By the latter clause the right of search was virtu- 
ally acknowledged, and Spain had always kept up 
her guard-ships on the coast of the Spanish main ; 
though sometimes through negligence, sometimes 
tliroiigh bribery, and not seldom on account of the 
imposing attitude of the English ships that navi- 
gated those seas, and the dare-devil spirit of those 
tliat manned them, they had been remiss in exer- 
cising the right of search. Occasionally, indeed, 
they had been vigilant and severe enough; but 
then, on other occasions, English adventurers, like 
Dumpier, little better than the buccaneers who had 
])receded them, ])lundered the Spanish towns on 
the coast, and captured or defied every Spanish 
sliii) they met either in the Atlantic or in the 
Pacific. If, on the one side, the Spaniards some- 
times exceeded the letter of the treaty, these men 
iKwer regarded any treaty whatsoever. The treaty 
of Seville, signed in 1729, did not profess to do 
much more than put our trade in the West Indies 
and South America upon its old footing, — ^that is, 
it allowed us to sell slaves, and to send one ship 
annually to the Spanish dominions in America. 
The restriction was abominable; and, perhaps, 
when England was at war she ought not to have 
concluded a peace until it was removed ; but she 
had concluded a peace, and she had solemnly 
recognised and submitted to the restriction. But 
the market w'as too tempting to allow of her sub- 
jects submitting to it, and English merchants 
exercised their ingenuity in devising means to elude 
it. Sometimes a bribe did that business, and 
made the Spanish governor stone blind to the pre- 
sence of English ships on the coast. Another 
method was to send a number of smaller vessels in 
the wake of the annual ship allowed by the Spanish 
court; and, while this ship went into port in a 
regular manner, the others, beating almut in the 
oiling, or lying snug in some creek at a short dis- 
tance, supplied the large ship with fresh goods 
•jver her larboard side, as fast as she unloaded her 
original cargo over the starboard. In other cases, 
English ships, jauntily rigged so as to escape 
observation at a distance, hove to, many a league 
at sea, till the South American smugglers, with 
their fine, large, and fast boats, put oil' to them, 
and gradually landed the merchandise they brought. 
As the people wanted the commodities, as many 
of them were absolutely indispensable, and as thqr 
could not get them so good and so cheap in any 
other way, it became impossible, along a coast 
where distances are counted by hundreds of leagues 
together, to prevent this contraband trade ; and 
from cither shore to the ridges of the Andes, from 
the Qulfs of Mexico and Panama to Cape Horn, 
English goods were found wherever a few civilised 
men ware settled. That part of the revenue of 
government which was to Ito received from duties 


fell, of course, to a very insignificant sum, and the 
annual fair of Panama, where the goods licensed 
by Spain or imported directly by the government 
w'ere sold, instead of being the mart of South 
America as it once had been, dwindled away 
almost to nothing. To make up for the losses she 
thus sustained, Spain ought to have altered her 
system ; but she was not wise enough for this, and 
she endeavoured to enforce it by employing more 
vigour and vigilance. On our side a terrible storm 
was raised whenever an English ship was ca{)tured 
or detained, or even subjecUid tf» the search ; the 
merchants constantly aifirming cither that the goods 
were not contraband or tliat the vessel had been 
driven upon the coast by stress of weather. There 
never yet was found a set of sailors of one nation 
that could exercise the right of search without 
insolence and violence, or a set of sailors of another 
nation that could submit to the search with moder- 
ation and temper. It appears, however, that, in 
consequence of the new and rigid instructions sent 
out from Madrid, some of the commanders of the 
guarda-costas became not only vigilant but exces- 
sively insolent, harsh, and cruel. The English 
sailors, too, had terrible traditions about the cruel- 
ties practised in former times, and hereditarily, 
and, as it were, constitutionally, they detested the 
right of the t^panish flag, and hated the Uons at 
sea more than they did rocks or storm, the devil or 
the IVetendcr. It was easy for the ojiposition to 
gather many an exasperating tale of oppression and 
barbarity, practised beyond the Western main. 
The one they chose is well known, but perhaps it 
was not the best. Burke has since called it “ The 
Fa6/e of Jenkyns’s Ears.” This Jenkyns had 
been skijipcr or master of a small vessel which run 
from Jamaica, and he had been hoarded and 
seArched by a guarda-costa. Like every Englisli 
skipper in the like circumstances he declared that 
he had no contraband goods on board, no intention 
to break through the jealous and harsh regulations 
of the Spanish government ; but, he added with 
more than usual emphasis, that he had been most 
barbarously treated by the officers and crew of the 
guardship. He said that they had tortured him 
and some of his crew, had cut off one of his ears, 
and even told him to go and carry it to his king, 
and inform his majesty that tlicy would be glad to 
treat him in the same manner. The circumstances 
thus related had occurred long before — the story 
was seven years old — but now, when the table of 
the Commons was loaded with petitions, and tlie 
city of liondon ringing with complaints against the 
barbarity of the Spaniards and the mean-spirited- 
ness of ministers, the opposition laid hold of it, 
and determined to bring Jenkyns before them, in 
order to give increased weight and effect to his 
narrative. On the 1 6th of March it was ordered 
“that Captain Robert Jenkyns do attend this 
House immediately.” On the same day they went 
into committee on the Spanish grievances, and 
heard counsel and examined several witnesses. 
The skipper had evidently been trained ; and an 
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which he gave ha^the turn and cadence of 
jmmmentary oratpir. Being aaked by a mem- 
what he, a free^bom Briton, felt 'when aub- 
jeeted. to such treatment at the hands of the 
Spaniards, Jenkyns exclaimed — “ I recommended 
my soul to God, and my cause to my country,” 

a in England has an oratorical point pro- 
such effect: it stirred the parliament and 
the country up into fury, and Pulteney declared 
that we had no longer need of allies or confe- 
deracies to enable us to command justice upon 
Spain'— that Jenkyns’s story alone would raise 
volunteers everywhere. It has been said since that 
Jenkyns had both his ears on at the very moment 
he was describing how one of them had been cut 
or torn from his head ; and that, in the excitement 
produced by his narrative, people never thought of 
examining the rough head of the skipper — who 
might have worn a wig. But it appears, upon 
better authority, that he really had lost an ear, 
and that he carried a bit of one in his pocket 
wrapped up in cotton — ^but a cotemporary inti- 
mates that he had nut been mutilated by the 
Spaniards, but at home, in the fashion of Prynne 
and Bastwick, i. e. that he had lost his ear in the 
pillo^.* When the committee made its report to 
th^ House the general indignation was heightened ; 
and Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield, made 
it rise still higher, for he was heard as counsel for 
the petitioners, and he supported the petition, 
justified the complaints, and called for vengeance 
^n the Spaniards, with remarkable eloquence. 
Pulteney then rose and delivered one of his brast 
speeches : he drew a frightful picture of Spanish 
cruelty and injustice, assuming the facts to have 
beoi nilly proved by the witnesses the committee 
had examined ; he stated that the British nation 
had the right of free navigation to every part of the 
American seas, provided die ships did not touch 
at «ny Spanish ports— the right of carrying all 
sorts of goods from one part of the British domi- 
nions to tlie other — ^tlie right to cut logwood in the 
bay of Can^achy — the right to gather salt on the 
udand of Tortuga (which two last rights the 
Spaniards had always resolutely opposed, nor had 
the English ever enjoyed them except as exercised 
by buccaneers and smugglers that went to Cam- 
peachy Bay and Tortuga with arms in their hands, 
and cut logwood and carried away^ salt, because 
they "were, wo tempore, stronger than the Spa- 
niards) i and Pulteney concluded his long speech 
by proposing a series of resolutions asserting these 
rights. W^polC did not attempt to dray that the 
Spaniards had given great ofience; but he ex- 
pressed a hope that they would yet make satisfac- 
tipn. Pultraey’s resolution, he said, would make 
mi^tters worse— would cramn- the pacific negoti- 
4l^a still carrying on with tne court of Madrid ; 
and lto reminded £e Commons that, with respect 
^e^^of^the nghts^laimed, they had never 
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without the horrors of war, he was for continuing 
the negotiation, though it might, as usual, be some- 
what tedious ; hnt he added that, if he saw their ob- 
ject was not to be obtained otherwise, he was ready 
to demand and obtain it by force. ” But still,” said 
he, ” I think, if proper satisfaction and full repara- 
tion can be obtained by peaceable means, we 
ought not to involve the nation in a war, from the 
event of which we have a great deal to fear ; and 
the utmost we can hope for from the most unin- 
terrupted success is a proper satisfaction for past 
injuries, and a proper security against our meeting 
with any such hereafter.” In the course of pro- 
longed debates he replied to the charge which had 
long been made against him, that his love of peace 
proceeded merely from his love of place, and that 
he avoided wqy, and was ready to tolerate any in- 
jury or affront offered to the nation, solely because 
he knew that a change in our foreign policy would 
lead to a change of ministers. “ I have always,” 
said he, “ disregarded a popularity that was not 
acquired by a hearty zeal for the public interest, 
and I have been long enough in this House to see 
that the most steady opposers of popularity founded 
upon any other views have lived to receive the 
thanks of their country for that opposition.” His 
experience he said proved to him that a cabinet 
was as likely to last in war-time as in a time of 
peace. ” Nay,” he added, “ if we arc to judge 
by reason alone, it is the interest of a minister, 
conscious of any mismanagement, that there should 
be a war, because by a war the eyes of the public 
are diverted from examining into his conduct.” 
He proposed several amendments in a mild spirit, 
agreeing, however, to declare that the Spaniards 
had unjustly interfered with the freedom of navi- 
gation and commerce, had committed depredations 
attended with many instances of unheard-of cruelty 
and barbarity ; that the court of Madrid had been 
exceedingly backward in giving satisfaction to his 
majesty’s injured subjects tad bringing the.offenders 
to condign punishment ; that the orders or cedulas 
granted by th^King of Spain for restitution and 
reparation ha»^een disobeyed by the Spanish go- 
vernors, or totally evaded or eluded ; and that all 
these violences and depredations were in direct 
viol^llu of existing treaties. His amendments 
were cairried; but Alderman Perry, who had 
been chairman of the committee, proposed and car- 
ried a very warlike address, beseeching the king 
to use his endeavours to obtain prompt and eftec- 
tnal redress, and pledging the House to support 
his majesty in a war if his negotiations were 
not presently attended with full success. In the 
Upper House Chesterfield and Carteret went more 
into extremes than Pulteney; and a majori^ of 
tl^pords voted with them, and passed resolutions, 
absolutely denying the right of search as practised 
by the Spaniards on the coast of South America, 
&c. Their lordships also voted an address, pro- 
mising effectual support if his majesty should have 
recourse to war. The king replied to the address 
of die Lords in a very warlike tone. Pulteney, 




who undertook the chief management of the btuir 
ness, becauae he hoped that a war would raise Urn 
to Walpole’s seat, brought in a bill for effectuahy 
securing and encouraging our trade to America— 
a strange bill, which one might almost fancy had 
been drawn up by a band of buccaneers, as, by its 
most important clause, the sailors were to keep 
everything they could get, and to appropriate ali 
property found under the Spanish flag, widiout re- 
ference to. the rights of the French, the Dutch, and 
other trading nations of Europe. The bill, in fact, 
if carried, would have converted the English nation 
into one great buccaneering power. It must have 
given such an alarm to the French fur their pro- 
perty, which was often even greater than that ohhe 
Spaniards on board the galleons or plate-fleet, that 
they would hardly have hesitated to take part with 
Spain and join her with their whole naval force. 
Walpole made use of other arguments equally 
strong, and Pulteney’s bill was negatived by a large 
majority. Parliament rose a few days after, but the 
prorogation brought no quiet to the minister, whose 
pacific disposition continued to be reviled by the 
mass of the nation, and whose party enemies 
carried on fifty intrigues at once, but all concen- 
trating in two objects — the declaration of a war 
and the downfall of the ministry. The king him- 
self, passionately fond of his army, longed to dis- 
tinguish it ; — the wisdom and moderation of Queen 
Caroline were gone, and several of Walpole’s 
colleagues or subordinates had, for some time and 
for various reasons, taken up the war cry. This 
was more particularly the case with the Duke of 
Newcastle, one of the secretaries of state, who had 
been entertaining hopes, ever since the death of 
the queen, to supplant Walpole, who, as the duke 
and others understood it, monopolised far too large 
a portion of the powder and profits of the state. 
The premier, however, still clung to his pacific 
measures and pressed his negotiations with the 
court of Madrid ; but, at the same time, to show 
that he could and might make war, he sent Ad- 
miral Haddock into the Mediterranean with ten 
siiips of the line, sent many singte ships to the 
West Indies, offered letters of marque and reprisal 
to the merchants, supplied the infant colony of 
Georgia with troops and stores, and direc^ the 
British merchants in these^ral sea-ports <^pain 
to register their goods before notaries public, in 
case of a rupture. These things and the proceed- 
ings and speeches in the British parliament made 
the Spaniards somewhat more modest and humble. 
They liberated some pizes they had captured, 
sent home some English sailors that had been 
taken by guards costas, and declared that they 
would hasten the consideration of the English 
claims for r^pjvation. On our side it was adn m^ 
that certain sums were due to Spain, but on link- 
ing a baladce it was made to appear that there 
remained due to England 140,000/. The Span- 
iards tried to reduce balance, but finally they 
a^eed to pay it by fuui|;i)ment8 upon the revenues 
of their American CoioinleB. It was represented to 
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Walpole that if our debt was tp be in 
quarter it would nbi bie llquidiiM &r in^ a ^^^ 
—perhaps never paid dt all; and thes^weir w 
therefore induced to a^ee to rewitie' m 
payments in Europe 95,000/. id '^/pf the’ 
140,000/. in America. Having srt^d ^e^iiiBi 
and the mode of payment, a convention w^ 
on the 14th of January (1739), at Madrid^ by^f^ 
Keene and La Quadra. This convention stititj-' 
lated that the 95,000/. should be paid yithid^ 
four months from the date of the ratificationV 
that the mutual discharge of ciliims should hoC 
extend to any existing differences or balaheds’ 
between Spain and the English South Sea Com- 
pany as holders of the Assiento contract; 
within six weeks two English plenipotentiaries' 
should meet 'two Spanish plenipotentiaries ait- 
Madrid, to regulate the rights of trade and navi- 
gation, and settle the boundaries of Carolina add 
Florida, all which they were to do within eight 
months. La Quadra, who signed this convention, 
had insisted all along that the English South Sea 
Company owed his master 68,000/., and had de- 
clared that the convention could not be ratified 
unjjp Pliilip got fliat money. Mr. Keene, on the 
other hand, had maintained that the government 
of England and the South Sea Company were 
entirely distinct, and that the government could 
not control the company ; but he declared that, if 
it should be proved there was really a debt of 
68,000/. owing to his Catholic majesty, he would 
undertake that it should be honourably discharged. 
La Quadra chose to consider this as a positive 
promise that the 68,000/. should be paid before 
the execution of the articles ; and at the vciy mo- 
ment they were signing the convention he delivered 
to Keene a declaration or protest, purporting that 
his Spanish majesty reserved to himself the right 
of suspending the Assiento treaty, unless the 
South Sea Company satisfied his claims fortliwith. 
The English negotiator was greatly embarrassed; 
but he went on to sign the convention notwith- 
standing, and even consented to receive the pw- 
test, though without admitting its demands, but 
merely as referring them to the consideration bt 
the British cabinet. 

A.D. 1739. — Parliament assembled on the. Ill; 
of February, when George in his speech from the 
throne mentioned the ratification of the cfiiiitti* 
tion, and stated that the King of Spain had agreed 
to make reparation, and that plenipotentiaries had 
been appointed to regulate within a limited time 
all the grievances and abuses which had mterrupted 
our commerce and navigation in the American 
seas, &c. “ If,^’ said the king, all the ends 

which are to be hoped for even from, successful 
arms can be attained without jplunging the nation 
into a war, it must be thought by all reasonable 
and ur.prejudiced persons the most desirable 
event.” But the nation had been filled with a 
dream of war,, conqu^ and revenge; and the 
conv^on, even isieriprated in its beft loise, was 
hot s peaefc or a security fpr jwace— it was ih 
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^ BO niuch ns o good prcliminai-y to a 
seeing how it was hampered by the proteit. 
te opposition, in both Houses, fell upon its weak 
khd bad parts, and Sir William Wyndham moved 
that in the address everything like .an approbation 
of the convention should be carefully struck out. 
Walpole said that at all events an opening to a 
peace was belter than the beginning of a war — 
that, if he had declared war, the very men that 
were now reviling him and his peace would be 
engaged in attacking him and his war — that he 
Would tell the world that a trading people ought 
by idl manner of means to avoid war — that any 
peace *lva8 preferable even to a successful war; 
end his original address was carried by a large 
majority. But when the articles of the convention 
Were laid before parliament, the ministerial ma- 
jority of 234 against 141 drooped suddenly to 
ihiserable baker’s dozen,” di^to thirteen. As 
under no point of view the convention was of^could 
be more than a preliminary, there was not fi word 
in it about the right of search, about the limits of 
Georgia, which Spain claimed almost in toto, or 
indeed about any of the more difficult of the points 
in dispute. And now, without heeding the nature 
of that diplomatic instrument, people in the House 
and out of the House exclaimed and clamoured 
«A if the document was a final one, as if Eng- 
land had given up the pretension of being ex- 
empted from search, renounced' her claims to 
Georgia, &c. And, as if this were not excitement 
mough, there was a clause in the convention that 
Spain was to be allowed 60,OOOA for the ships 
talcen by Admiral Byng off the coast of Sicily in 
the year 1718.* This, they said, was paying the 
enemy for our victories— was giving them back 
hiore than they had lost ! Of course the opi)osition 
took no heed of the peculiar circumstances attending 
Byng’s battle off Cape Passaro, or of the facts that, 
ill an article in the peace of Madrid, concluded 
during the administration of Sunderland, a mutual 
restitution was promised, that this promise had been 
oonhrmed by England in the more recent treaty of 
Seville, and that Spain had never foregone her 
claim. In the Upper House the Duke of Argyll, 
who had been wavering for some time, went openly 
into opposition; Chesterfield and Carteret con- 
tinued and ftnproved their declamations ; and the 
Prince of Wales, the mortal cnerar of Walpole, 
Cook this occasion of giving his firsT vote in parlia- 
ment The minister, by the mouth of Lord Chol- 
m(mdeley, moved an wdress to thank his ma- 
jesty lor concluding the convention ; to express a 
reliance that, in continuing the negotiations, care 
would be taken to secure our trade and navigation 
In me American seas ; and to promise that, if these 
negotiations simuld not answer his majeBty*8 just 
mtpeetationy, the House would support him in vin- 
mtlng the honour of his crown and the rights of 



his people. This, after a long debate, was carried, 
but by a majority of only thirteen— fifty-eight 
lords, with the iWce of Wales at their he^, 
voting against the minister. The same address was 
moved in the Commons by the premier’s brother 
Horace, who spoke for two hours, and explained 
with tolerable fairness the real meaning of the con- 
vention. He insisted that nothing had been done 
to commit the honour of the country ; that the 
great questions remained open; that there was 
nothing in them but might be settled by diplo- 
macy ; that to treat was better than to fight; that 
from the state of things in Europe England had 
not one ally upon whom she could count, while 
France was sure to take part with Spain ; that in 
eight months a definitive treaty might be obtained. 
Sir Thomas Sanderson, who spoke first in reply 
to Horace Walpole, thought that nothing could 
go right till we had made war, and taken ven- 
geance for the inutilating of Jenkyns’s ear ; and 
he veheauntly proclaimed that me fellow— the 
^'pirate — the monster — that had done the deed, was 
now enjoying the fruits of his rapine — a living 
testimony of the cowardly tameness and mean sub- 
mission of Great Britain, and of the triumphant 
pride and stubborn haughtiness of Spain. Lord 
Gage, leaving Jenkyns’s ear in its owner’s pocket, 
declaimed Vith almost equal heat upon the reduc- 
tion of the balance due by Spain, which, his lord- 
ship said, ought to pay 340,000/. at the very least. 
Young William Pitt, who was already making 
himself known, and meriting from Walpole the 
designation of “ that terrible cornet of horse,” 
asked whetherH we had not wholly lost 'our na- 
tionality. “ Is this,” cried ' he, “ any longer a 
nation? Or what is an English parliament if, 
with more ships in our harbours than in all the 
nations of Edrope, with above two millions of 
people in oursAfnerican colonies, we will bear to 
hear of the expediency of receiving from Spain an 
insecure, unsatisfitetory, dishonourable convention ?” 
From the date of this speech the tongue of William 
Pitt awed or commanded the House of Commons. 
In its abstract points few questions could have been 
better suited to a young and enthusiastic orator ; 
the freedom of the seas, the might and right of the 
Briti^t flag, the jealousy of Spain and her inhuman 
policy, were subjects that never yet failed to excite 
the English people. After speaking of the merely 
financial part of the business and the suspension of 
the Assiento, Pitt maintained that Spain had im- 
posed her conditions in the most absolute, imperi- 
ous manner, and* that Efigland had submitted to 
them most tamely and abjectly. “ Gmi any ver- 
bal distinction,” stud he, “can any evasions what- 
ever, possibly explain away this public infamy? 
To whom would we disguise it? To ooiaelvcs and 
to the nation ? I wish we could hide it frmu every 
coQtt in Europe ! They see Spain has talked to' 
you like your master ; they see this arbitrary fim- 
damental condition, and k must standwith distinc- 
tion, with a pn^eminenea of shame, ss a part even 
of ti^ convostion. This voBfi^tioD, ^^; i think 
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from my twu^ is nothing but a stipulation for na* 
tional ipominy ; an illusory expedient to be^e the 
resentment of the nation ; a truce without a sus- 
pension of hostilities on the part of Spain ; on the 
part of England a suspension as to Georgia of the 
first law of nature, self-preservation and self- 
defence; a surrender of the rights and trade of 
England to the mercy of plenipotentiaries ; and on 
this infinitely highest and sacred point, fiiture se- 
curity, not only inadequate but directly repugnant 
to the resolutions of parliament and the gracious 
promise of the: throne. The complaints of your 
«despairing merchants — the voice of England has 
condemned it. Be the guilt of it upon the head 
of the adviser: God forbid that this committee 
should share the guilt by approving it !” Littleton 
observed that the grievances of England admitted 
but of one remedy, and that a very short and 
simple one — her ships should never be searched 
by the Spaniards, or by any other power, upon 
ahy pretence whatever. He said that' even as 
a preliminary the convention was disgraceful/'' 
and the very worst result that could have been 
produced by the moat ruinous war. “ Let us, 
then, ^reject it with scorn,” he continued, “ so 
that to all we have suffered before, to all the ac- 
cumulated insults ever heaped upon, a nation, 
a worse dishonour may not be added, and that 
dishonour fall upon the parliament.” Walpole, 
who spoke last in the debate, urged in reply tliat 
the convention laid the foundation fur a good 
definitive treaty j that he held it to be his greatest 
boast at present, as it would be his greatest honour 
in succeeding times, to be named as the minister 
who had endeavoured by this convention to pre- 
vent the necessity- of making war upon a nation 
with whom it was our greatest interest to be at 
peace, at a time, too, when we couldtiot hope to be 
assisted by any power, but might' leasonably ap- 
prehend being attacked by several. He repeated 
again and again his fundamental maxim — ^that 
peace was better than war, and that, England 
being a trading nation, the prosperity of her trade 
ought always to be the principal object. Ad- 
mitting even that the convention had not answered 
all the expectations of the House, they ought still to 
consider whether a declaration of war would answer 
those expectations, any better, whether we had a 
fair prospect of success, and particularly whether 
even a successful war witli Spain might not involve 
us in a very doubtful and expensive war with 
other powers. He spoke of the obligations, con- 
tracted in ibrmer treafies, of our submitting to and 
acknowledging tihe right of Spain to regulate her 
own colonic in her own way; and after other 
arguments he expressed a hope tbtrf: parliament 
would sanction the convention. On a division he 
foimd himftelf mpported by a majority, but by a 
very dender one->;l^ being for him, and 232 
against him. On thenext day Pidteney resumed the 
attack, and wsa supported by Wyndham ; h\A the 
motion for a recoiiniiitiDmit of the adless was 
negatived by 244 agaiaR 214. Wyndham, who was 


still following the advice of Bolingbroke,then rofe, 
and with great solemnity announced hia intemtion of 
taking his leave of the House of Commons. ** I 
have seen,” said he, “ diis shameful, this fatal 
measure afl|)roved of by a majority of but twenty- 
eight, and 1 now rise to pay my last duty to iqy 
country as a member of this House.” He said 
he had entertained hopes that the unansweruhle 
arguments urged in the debate agafpst the con- 
vention might have prevailed ujpi gentlemen to 
have for once listened to the dititsftes of reason, to 
have for once distinguished themselves from being 
a faction against the liberties and properties of 
their fellow-subjects; that those hopes had been 
the stronger since he liad never found one single 
person out of doors that pretended to justify 
dishonouring convention. He added — The ma<r 
jority of this House must, then, proceed either 
from their being determined by arguments that we 
have jE^t heard, or from my wanting common sense 
to comprehend the force of those we have heard. 
In the first case 1 think I cannot, with honour, sit 
in an assembly which is determined by motives 
which 1 am not at liberty to mention ; and, if the 
last is the case, 1 look upon myself as a very unfit 
person to serve as a senator. 1 here. Sir, bid a 
final adieu to this House. Perhaps when another 
parliament shall succeed,! may be again at liberty 
to serve my country in the same capacity. I there- 
fore appeal to a future, free, uninfluenced House of 
Commons. Let it be the judge of my conduct 
and of that of my friends on this occasion.” Pel- 
ham was so incensed at the insult offered to the 
House, and the calling of the ministerial majority 
a corrupt faction, that he was rising to move for 
Wyndham’s commitment to the Tower ; but Wal- 
pole stopped him, and said, with quite as much 
warmth as the Tory or Jacobite orator, that the 
measures that that gentleman and his friends 
might pursue gave him no uneasiness. ”The 
friends of the.nation,” said he, ” and this House 
are obliged to them for pulling off the mask, by 
making this public declaration. We can be upon 
our guard against open rebellion, but it is difficult 
to guard against secret traitors. The faction I 
speak of never sat in this House, they never joined 
in any public measure of the government, but with 
a view to distress it, and serve a pdt)ish interest. 
The gentlema^ who is now the mouth of this faa- 
tion was looked upon as the head of those traitors 
who, twenty-five years ago, conspired the destruc- 
tion of their country and of the royal family, to set 
a pd^ish pretender upon the throne. He was 
seized by the vigilance of government, and par- 
doned by its clemency ; hut ^1 the use he ung^- 
fblly made of that clemency has been to qualify 
himself according to law, that her and his party 
may, some time or other, have an opportunity to 
overthrow all law. 1 am only afraid te they will 
not be so good as their word, ^nd that they will 
return ; for I remember that, in the case of their 
fayourite prelate, who imp^hed of treason, 
the same gentleman and his faction made the same 
3 K 2 
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tewMon. They went off like traitors as they 
Were; but their retreat had not the detestable 
effect they expected and wished, and therefore 
they returned. Ever since, Sir, they have perse- 
vered in the same treasonable intention^f serving 
that interest, by distressing the government. • But 
r hope their behaviour will unite all true friends of 
the present happy establishment of the crown in 
his majesty’s person and family more htmly than 
ever ; and that the gentlemen, who, with good in- 
tentions, have been deluded into the like measures, 
will awaken from their delusion, since the trumpet 
of rebellion is now audaciously sounded.” In thus 
seceding, Sir William Wyndliam calculated upon 
carrying and keeping the whole of his party with 
him ; but these Tories soon grew weary of their 
secession, which, to the popular eye, looked like 
cowardice, and several of them never seceded at 
all. Sir John Barnard, Mr. Plumer of Hertford- 
shire, and one or two others, refused to deserl^their 
posts in parliament; and these gentlemen were 
much more praised for staying than was Wynd- 
ham for going. It appears, indeed, that that chief 
orator of the Tories hoped to get back through a 
call of the House, which had been fixed for the 
next Monday, and that Walpole baffled him by 
moving an adjournment till the following Tuesday. 
It is quite certain that the minister was not only 
unhurt by the secession, but was also anxious to 
prolong it. His measures passed off smoothly, 
always without a division, and often without a 
single opposition speech. He most undoubtedly 
rejoiced at the absence of Wyndham when he was 
compelled by the Hanoverian schemes of his 
master to ask dor a subsidy of 250,000 dollars per 
annum for three years for the King of Denmark.* 
To improve our woollen manufactures and trade in 
cloth, a bill was brought in and carried, facilitating 
the importation of wool from Ireland, and laying 
additional duties upon the exportation of that com- 
modity in its crude state. Another act was passed 
with the view of serving the British colonies in 
the West Indies, by permitting the introduction of 
wagar into foreign ports in British bottoms, with- 
out first landing it, as formerly, in Great Britain, 
and by rendering the importation of foreign sugar 
and molasses more difficult. Encouraged by the 
Tory secession, and hoping that, in the absence of 
the sturdiest opponents of religious, liberty, a step 
might be made in their favour, the ' Dissenters re- 
newed their petition for the repeal of the Test Act. 
This really embarrassed the minister, who knew 
that, ffiough the desired measure might pals in 
the House of Cojjimons, it would be assuredly re- 
j^ted in the l^ds. The seceders rejoiced in his 
dilemma, an^, forgetting their exceeding great 

* Gaom II., Eleetor of Hanover, had bonsht from Holiteio 
the patty lordahlp and castle of Steinhorat ; but hU Danish majesty 
ttrateadad that Holstein had no riyht to sell it-tfaatthe thinjf be> 
long^ to Jilm. A detachment of Danish troops had even attempted 
to take Ibrciblo possession of Steinhorst ; but Oeonm's Hanoverians 
had hoatM them off after a smart stiirmish. Tlie Kinj{ of Denmark 
banunon had raised a terriole clamour, had threatened war, and 
hw ^ hinuelf in correspondence with the French. But the Eng- 
Hdi,itibddy oonisredthe storm. 


ttnxiety for the church, and relying upon the sure 
bar that would be interposed by the Lords, they 
kept aloof in spite, of the warning voices of 
preachers who again declared that the church was 
in danger, and that its best defenders ought not to 
permit the bill to pass even through one branch of 
the legislature. But the measure was not destined 
even to that partial success: the Whigs could 
equally overlook their old principles in favour of 
religious liberty, and, incensed at the conduct of 
the Tories, and determined at all hazards to relieve 
Walpole from his embarrassment, they negatived 
the motion by a majority of 188 to 89. Walpole* 
complained that the Dissenters had been too im- 
patient, and had not waited for the time when he 
should be able to do them service ; the Dissenters, 
on the other hand, began to perceive that the mi- 
nister would run no risk whatever on their ac- 
count; and from this moment they either with- 
drew their support altogether, oBionly gave it out 
of fear of a worse successor to the premiership. 
Yet it appears that, if Walpole, at this juncture, 
had exerted himself in favour of the repeal of the 
Test Act, he would have lost on the side of Whig 
churchmen quite as much as he could have gained 
on the side of the Dissenters; and, after all, he 
must have. foiled in reconciling the Upper House 
to the bill. Parliament was very quietly prorogued 
on the 14th of June. 

But our foreign negotiations were anything 
rather than smooth and tranquil. When, in pur- 
suance of the convention, two British plenipoten- 
tiaries went to Madrid to confer with two plenipoten- 
tiaries of Spain, there seemed little probability that 
the preliminaries would end in a definitive, ami- 
cable treaty. The Spaniards were enraged at the 
declarations and denunciations made in our parlia- 
ment, and they seemed determined to talk as loud 
as we did ; they bitterly complained of the presence 
of a British squadron off their Mediterranean 
coast ; they assumed a high tone about their right 
of search, and they declared that that right must be 
admitted, or they would not treat at all : they also 
complained of the non-payment of the 68,000/. by 
the South Sea Company, and told the English 
diplomatists that the King of Spain thought him- 
self justified in seizing the effects of the company, 
and suspending their trade in negroes. It is quite 
certain that these Dons would have spoken less 
boldly if Walpole had said less about his anxious 
desire to prevent hostilities. The equally pacific 
Cardinal Fleury, however, stepped in with an offer 
of the mediation of France, and he undertook to 
parantee to England the immediate payment of 
the 95^000/. stipulated for ip the convention, pro- 
vided only the British squadron were recalled from 
the Mediterranean. But the course of events, 
together with the disposition of the nation and of 
the king, who had all along been for less anxious for 
peace, convinced Walpole that the time for friencUy 
comj^omise was past, and that he must either en- 
gage in a war or retire into private life, leaving his 
enemies to triumph in his fall, and undo, perhaps in 
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a single session, the system which he had framed in 
so many; laborious years. Thanks to the opposi- 
tion orators in the House of Commons and to 
skipper Jenkyns, the mass of the nation was in a 
high Spanish fever, which nothing could moderate 
but Spanish blood. Under these circumstances 
Walpole took his stand on the very best ground 
that was offered — for he demanded from Spain an 
absolute renunciation for ever of the right of 
search, and an express acknowledgment of all 
the British rights and claims in North America. 
At the same time he reinforced the squadron in 
■the Mediterranean, sent Sir Chaloner Ogle with 
more ships to the West Indies, and put another 
fleet to sea under Sir John Norris. Spain 
proudly rejected the English demands, and on 
the 19th of October war was proclaimed in 
London in the most jubilant manner. The 
stocks, which had been on the decline, rose in- 
stantly. Thecolajjliesin South America, the mines 
of Mexico and Peru, were already, by anticipation, 
the conquests of England ; and every loud-tongued 
vagabond in the streets of London that shouted 
for joy, or rung the bells in the church steeples, 
seemed to fancy himself a sharer in the prey. 
Several of the leaders of the opposition joined in the 
jubilee, which they in reality had made by striving 
for the war ; and they walked in procession after 
the heralds who hail to proclaim, by sound of 
trumpet, that an indefinite quantity of human blood 
was to be shed. The Prince of Wales was not far 
behind his friends, and he stopped before the Hose 
tavern, at Temple Bar, to drink, with the mob, 
“Success to the war!” Walpole, in the mean 
while, was muttering, in a sure spirit of prophecy, 
“ They may ring the- bells now, but they will soon 
be wringing their hands.” If there was any ex- 
cess of joy to be compared to that of the thought- 
less London mob, it was that of the Pretender’s 
court in Italy and the exiled Jacobites, who all 
held that the war would soon be a general one, 
and that France and Spain would unite in setting 
King James on his throne when the fleets and 
armies of England should be engaged in distant 
hostilities. In fact, the heralds of King George 
had’ scarcely finished their flourishes, when the 
agents of King James began to post and gallop in 
all directions ; and the most zealous of the Jacob- 
ites assembled at Edinburgh to draw up a bond 
of association, and to engage to take arms and 
venture their lives and fortunes for the restoration 
of the Stuart king. 

Before the declaration of war Walpole sent his 
brother Horace to Holland to require the auxiliary 
troops which the States were bound to furnish. 
But the court of France prevailed upon the Dutch 
to remain neutral, by threatening them with an 
army of 50,000 men, and alluring them with 
hopes of procuring the best part of the trade which 
the English had carried on with Spanish America. 
England was then left without an idly, and France 
continued ta wear a threatening rather than an 
amicable aspect. 
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Parliament assembled on tire 15th of November. 
“ The present posture of our affairs,” said his 
majesty, “has obliged me to call you together 
sooner than has been usual of late years, that I 
may haveihe immediate advice and assistance of 
my parliament at this critical and important con- 
juncture. I have, in all my proceedings with the 
court of Spain, acted agreeably to the sense of both 
Houses, and therefore I can make no doubt but 1 
shall meet with a ready and vigorous support in 
this just and necessary war, which the repeated 
injuries and violence committed by that nation 
upon the navigation and commerce of these king- 
doms, and tlieir obstinacy and notorious violation 
of the most solemn engagements, have rendered 
unavoidable.” He mentioned the necessary in- 
crease of his forces, and his confidence of being 
furnished with fitting supjdies ; he. spoke of the 
heats and animosities which had been fomented 
throughout his kingdom, and which had chiefly 
encouraged the proceedings of the court of Spain, 
and expressed his hope that there would 1^ as 
general a concurrence in carrying on the war as 
there had appeared for engaging in it. This, he 
said, would make Spain repent the wrongs she 
had dune us, and convince those who aimed at the 
subversion of the present establishment that Eng- 
land was well able to vindicate her injured honour, 
and to defend herself against all her enemies, 
whether open or secret, at home or abroad. Sir 
William Wyndham and the rest of the seceders 
had by this time returned to their posts, confident 
that they should soon make them a stepping-stone 
tq the cabinet, which was now greatly divided 
against Walpole. When Mr. Archer moved the 
usual address, the seceders almost lost sight of the 
subject in their anxiety to justify their recent se- 
cession. Pulteney said that qothing else had been 
left to them for clearing their characters to pos- 
terity — that the step they had taken, though 
hitherto much censured, would, for the future, be 
treated in a different manner, as it was fully jus- 
tified by the declaration of war, which was so 
universally approved — ^that the seceders had only 
been moved by their zeal for the honour of their 
country — ^that war was just as necessary when they 
seceded as it was now — that the minister had at 
last made up his mind to do precisely what they 
had recommended while opposing the convention. 
He then declared that we ought to attack the 
Spanish settlements in the West Indies, and never 
allow any minister, under any pretence whatsoever, 
to give up the conquests we might make; that he 
was ready to support tlie present ministry in car- 
rying on the war with vigour ; but thfit he wished 
no mention had been made in his majesty’s speech 
of heats and animosities, and must move that the 
House, in its address, should take no notice of 
that particular clause, which seemed to go against 
the honour of the House. Walpole, vexed and 
harassed on every side, and conscious that he had 
taken a false step, gave full vent to his spleen. 
He said that, after what had passed last session, 
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)kci little expected to be so Men favtiured with the 
company of the aeceders ; he was always pleased 
whoi he saw gentlemen in the way of their duty, 
and glad that those members had returned to 
tbeirs, though, to say the truth, he had entertained 
no great apprehension that the service either of 
his majesty or of the nation woul^ suffer much by 
their absence. “ I believe,” continued Walpole, 
“that the nation is generally sensible that the 
many useful and popular acts which passed towards 
the end of last session were greatly forwarded and 
facilitated by die secession of these gentlemen; 
and, if they are returned only to oppose and per- 
plex, 1 shall not be at all sorry if they secede 

again I cannot, however, believe that the 

honourable gentleman and his fnends have found 
any reason to boast of the effects produced by their 
secession upon the minds of the people, for it was 
a very new way of defending the interests of their 
constituents to desert them when they apprehended 
them to be endangered.” He said other things 
equally bitter, and ended by declaring that he 
could not see how his majesty’s not issuing a de- 
claration of war at the precise moment when they 
were pleased to require it was a good reason for 
their running from their duty, nor how its being 
issued at last was any apology for their return. 
The original address passed in the Commons with- 
out a division, but the address of the Upper House 
had a different fate — Chesterfield, Carteret, and 
others harangued.«t great length,«and forty-eight 
peers voted agaiopt sixty-eight. The Duke of 
Argyll was now in resolute opposition, and he was 
even more formidable by his eloquence and address 
thah by the influence he possessed over other Scot- 
tish lords and leaders. Walpole had been taunted 
with want of courage, for he had left the great 
Scottish duke in possession of all his offices, 
places, and military commands, — and this, as 
Pultcney had said in the House, because he durst 
not turn him out. But, a few months after this, 
tlie minister prevailed upon the king to dismiss 
Argyll from all his employments by one stroke of 
the pen or by a single order. According to a 
Jacobite authority, the Highland blood of the 
duke got the better* of his prudence, and he ex- 
claim^ — “ Fall flat, fall edge, we must get rid 
of these people.” “ Which,” adds the Jacobite 
reporter, “ might imply both man and master, or 
only the man.”* The opposition, who correctly 
considered themselves as the parents of the war, 
thought that they had a right to manage it in their 
own way ; and;4Valpole found himself obliged to 
withdraw his resistance to a bill, for encouraging 
seamen by giving them alt the prize-money, which 
had been thrown out the preceding session. 

A.D. 1740.— Sir William Wyndham believed, 
or pretended to believe, that, notwithstanding the 
declaration of hostilities, Walpole^ was determined 
to get out of the war as soon as he could ; and on 

* Letter fcom General Keith to hU brother, the exile<l Earl Mar- 
■hal. in Stuart Papeva, oa cited by Lord Malion, who obuined tbia 
particular extruct uom .the Uight:Hon. C. W. Wynn, who copied it 
«t Carlton UO.UC. 


the 2kt of February he moved a most violent 
address, beseeching his majesty never to admit of 
any treaty of peacd with Spain unless the acknow- 
ledgment of our natural and indubitable right to 
navigate in the American seas, without being 
searched, visited, or stopped under any pretence 
whatsoever, should have been first obtained as a 
preliminary. Wyndham had flattered himself 
that Walpole would resist the motion; but that 
minister, who could not be blind to its tendency, 
declared that he would be the first to agree to it ; 
and it was carried without one dissentient voice. 
The place and pension bill was ^ain produced, 
and was thrown out by a majority of only sixteen, 
or by 222 against 206. If the general election 
had been more distant, the minority would have 
been far less ; but a considerable number of mem- 
bers began to depart from their usual course, and 
to vote, at least occasionally, for popularity-gaining 
measures, now that the hustings were coming in 
view. It was soon found that England was not 
altogether prepared for a war, even on her proper 
element; and that, though the sailors had cla- 
moured loudly “ to have a brush with the Spa- 
niards,” they did not like to serve his majesty for 
less wages than they could get from merchants, 
and had no taste for the arbitrary system of im- 
pressment. Thus we had ships ready for sea, and 
not sailors enough to man them ; and, while wc 
were getting ready, the Spanish cruisers picked 
up our trading-vessels with alarming rapidity. 
The merchants and others petitioned parliament 
for convoys to protect trade, — for fleets and squa- 
drons to maintain the supremacy of the English 
flag everywhere, — and yet, at the same time, not 
to permit government to press the seamen. The 
matter was referred to a committee of the House 
of Commons, who concluded that the best method 
would be to establish a general register of all 
seamen and watermen capable of service, out 
of which men might be drafted from time to 
time as necessity required. A bill to this eflfect 
was presented by Admiral Sir Charles Wager. 
The opposition seemed to think that this general 
register would be a greater hardship upon sea- 
men than the custom of impressing, — that it 
would compel married men, fathers of familes, 
to leave everything, and serve upon a sudden 
notice; and Pulteney proposed that the second 
reading should be deferred for a few days, and 
the bill be printed for the consideration of the 
House. Walpole declared that the impressing of 
seamen, though resorted to in times of emergency, 
was neither eligible nor legal— -that it was ineflec- 
tual and insuffici^it— that the delay in procuring 
sailors was a general grievance and a great olv 
struction to offensive operations — that while we 
were publishing proclamations, and issuing press- 
warrants, ahd gleaning up our sailors man by man, 
our secrets were betrayed and our enterprises de- 
feated. He consented, however, to the delay and 
the printing of the bill proposed by Pulteney : and 
this delay was fatal to the register scheme; for it 
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gave time for a terrible outcry against the measure 
as a thing founded upon French edicts and ordi- 
nances, and tending to French despotism. , When 
the bill was produced in the House it was received 
with silent horror, and was presently rejected. A 
motion was then made for a committee to consider 
of the heads of a bill for the better encouragement 
of seamen to enter into his majesty’s service ; but 
it came to nothing, though all parties seemed to 
agree that a register was necessary. On the 13th 
of March the committee resolved that a voluntary 
register of seamen would be of great utility to the 
kingdom! Walpole found himself compelled to 
sanction letters of marque and licenses to a vast 
number of privateers ; for by this time many ad- 
venturers, both French and Dutch, had taken to 
the profitable business of piracy, and were plun- 
dering our ships under bits of Spanish banting. 
He, however, attended to the building of light 
twenty-gun ships, and fitted out as many cruisers 
of the royal navy as he could. “ An embargo,” 
says Tindal, “ upon all shipping except coasters, 
liad continued, by order of the lA)rds of the Ad- 
miralty, from the 1st of February to the 28th of 
March, when a petition from the merchants and 
owners of ships, and otliers concerned in manufac- 
tures and commerce, was sent to die House of 
Commons, complaining of the great hardships the 
continuance of this embargo brought upon trade 
in general, and containing some insinuations as if 
it had been continued through wantonness. The 
fact was, the petitioners had been amongst the 
loudest in the outcry raised against government for 
not protecting their trade ; and, as that clamour 
increased, the necessity of employing more seamen 
increased likewise. • The lords of the admiralty 
had employed every fair means in their power to 
procure seamen, but without success, till they were 
reduced to the disagreeable alternative of either 
imposing the embargo, or permitting the service 
of the public to suflfer. To give all the ease, how- 
ever, in their power to trade, they soon took off 
the embargo on foreign ships, and acquainted the 
masters of British ships that they were willing to 
take it off entirely, if every master, or merchant, or 
owner of a ship, would, in proportion to their 


number of hands, contribute to the supply of the 
navy.”* But this conduct was represent^ in the 
anti-ministerial speeches and writings as an into- 
lerable oppression upon commerce, calculated with 
a view to make the city of London and the trading 
part of the nation weary of the war. The mi- 
nistry, however, did not think fit to comply with 
the prayer of the petitioners, which was, to be 
heard by counsel against the embargo. They 
maintained that to admit counsel on such a head 
was stripping his majesty of one of his most un- 
questionable prerogatives ; and the motion was re- 
jected by a majority of 166 against 95. This 
firmness of the government was attended with the 
desired effect ; for the merchants at last agreed to 
carry one-third of their crew landsmen, and to 
furnish one man in four to the king’s ships ; upon 
which condition these ships had protection granted 
them, and about the 14th of April the embargo 
was taken off from all merchants’ ships in the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland outward-bound. 
But, although the opposition thwarted the minister 
in everything else, they voted him the public 
money with an easy liberality, forgetting, as his 
biographer observes, their own repeated assertions 
that Walpole had so impoverished the nation that 
it could not possibly bear any further burdens.t 
With their consent the land-tax was raised from 
two to four shillings in the pound, the sinking 
fund was again encroached upon, and the whole 
amount of supplies came up Ip more than four 
millions. # 

Parliament was prorogued on the 29th of April. 
While it was yet sitting — on the 1 3th of Marcli — 
advices were received that Admiral Vernon had 
taken Porto Bello from the Spaniards. Vernon 
was the pet admiral of the opposition, and a i)er- 
sonal enemy to the minister. While people were 
making bonfires in the streets, the Lords sent an 
address to the Commons for their concurrence, in 
which they congratulated his majesty on the glo-* 
rious success of his arms under the command of 
Admiral Vernon, by the taking of Porto Bello 
with (Wy six ships of war. This was meant to 
blacken the memory of Admiral Hosier, and to 
• Hint. + Id. 
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tevive old animosities ; yet the address was passed 
as it stood in a thin House by a majority of 36 to 
31 ; and Vernon, a vain, hot-headed, incompetent 
commander, was informed in due course that Wal- 
pole’s friends were the foes of his glory. Sir 
John Norris, having his royal highness the Duke 
of Cumberland wi& him as . a volunteer, sailed 
away for Ferrol, in order to intercept the Spanish 
fleet about to sail for the West Indies ; but the 
weather was contrary and foul ; two of his best 
ships were greatly damaged, and before Norris 
could get clear of the English coast he received 
intelligence that the Spaniards had put to sea and 
were on their way to America.* In the autumn 
Commodore Anson was detached with a small 
squadron to assist Vernon and commit depreda- 
tions in tlie South Seas. Anson was to co-operate 
occasionally with the admiral across the narrow 
Isthmus of Darien. ^ But the grand exertion made 
by England was the fitting out a formidable arma- 
ment for the northern ct)ast of Spanish America 
and his Catholic majesty’s settlements on the At- 
lantic. Four battalions were raised in the British 
colonies of North America, and conveyed to Ja- 
maica to await the arrival of forces from England. 
These latter forces, consisting chiefly of marines 
and of detachments from some old regiments, were 
embarked in the month of October at the Isle of 
Wight, under the command of Lord Cathcart. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle accompanied them with a fleet 
of twenty-seven ships of the line, besides frigates, 
fire-ships, bomb-ketches, tenders, hospital-ships, 
and store-ships. The armament was exceedingly 
well equipped, and it was expected that Cathcart 
am Ogle between them would do nothing less 
than subvert the empire of the Spaniards in the 
western world. 

After the departure of the king for Hanover the 
dissensions in the cabinet increased; and the 
nuke of Newcastle, who had hitherto seemed to 
*be content wiUi his subordinate office, began to 
aspire to the premiership. The duke even came 
to open quarrel with Walpole ; they were re- 
conciled by mutual friends, but soon quarrelled 
again. Newcastle, who had always been inclined 
to tliftwar, thought that he was the properer person 
of the two to have the entire management of it : he 
was for sending every ship of war that could be 
spared to the West Indies and South America, 
while Walpole, well knowing the schemes of the 

* The old Duchen of Marlboroiij^h wne busy rommcntini; with her 
usunl severity on tlie conduct of iiiinUters, the war, &c. " Sir 
Bobert," she uys, “ never likes any bnt fools, and such as have lost 
all crcilit. As to what happens to the sea affairs, 1 know no ntoro 
for certain than you see In the prints. But I cannot but think it 
looks ill that so many delays .no mode in Sir John Norris's going 
out, and tl)at he is still very near England. Perhaps this manage- 
nidnt may have been to let the Spaniards get ont tneir fleet ftom 
Ferrol."— /.ctfer to Hugh Karl uf Mnrehmmt, ia .S,V George Henry 
Hote't Seleetiun frm Ine Marchmmt Pajien, In the same caustic 
epistle the old dowager enye— '* There is a great talk all over the 
town (hat his mi^esty is niigntily in love with the Prince of Hesse’s 
litiier; and it is said she is extremely handsome, and about seven- 
th; and some people believe we shall soon liave a queen. And 
ae the Princess of Wales is ready to Hu in again, we need not amire- 
hend hatlqg an increase of princes and princesses, every year at leokt- 
tsn). so (h«( we Aall never wont heirs to the arawn; nor (hey will 
' BOviir wuu(good proTisione os long as (hey have a House of I/Ojds 
and Commons (hut are so Ubtral," 


Pretender, considered it unsafe to leave our own 
coasts unguarded. Matters soon arrived ‘^t that 
point that no single measure was debated at the 
council-table without violent altercations. The 
premier must have felt he was losing ground daily, 
for he allowed himself to be overcome by frequent 
fits of passion ; and, instead of being good-, 
humoured and cheerful, as had been his wont, was 
peevish and querulous, and apparently anxious tu 
throw all responsibility — at least as far as the war 
was concerned— upon the weak shoulders of New- 
castle. As he had feared and foreseen, France 
concluded a family compact with Spain, and em- 
ployed her accomplished diplomatists in every 
court in Europe to prevent England from forming 
new alliances, or to break those she had already 
formed. Walpole, however, succeeded in detach- 
ing Russia from the French interest, and he sub- 
sidized Sweden as well as Denmark, Hesse Casse), 
and some other German states. But the great 
trial of diplomatic atrength was at the court of 
Berlin. The capricious and inept Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia died on tlie Slst of May of the 
present year 1740, and was succeeded by his 
extraordinary son, whom he had most bnitally 
treated, but who became Frederick the Great. 
Frederick William left at his death a treasure of a 
million and a half sterling, and a disciplined army 
of 76,000 men. He had made little use of this 
imposing force, but his son was no sooner on the 
throne than he resolved to improve it and use it 
for conquest. Tliis young king — he was in his 
twenty-eighth year — found himself courted by all 
the great European powers: France was most 
anxious to secure his friendship, and England 
hoped tliat, now that the personal animosities be- > 
tween his father and the House of Hanover were 
removed, she might secure him in her interests. 
The minister’s brother, Horace Walpole, even 
drew up the plan of a grand confederacy against 
the House of Bourbon, of which the young Frede- 
rick was to be the head. The Duke of Newcastle 
gave his approbation to the scheme, and submitted 
it to George. But Frederick was in no huny to 
conclude a bargain either with France or England ; 
he amused both, and waited events. Circum- 
iftances soon occurred which tempted him to turn 
his 76,000 men against the House of Austria. 
On the 20th of October the Emperor Charles VI. 
died, and was succeeded in all his hereditary states 
by his daughter Maria Theresa, whose rights were 
guaranteed, in conformity with the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, by nil the great powers of Europe. At first, 
every one of these powers, except Bavaria, recog- 
nised her accession ; but, in the end, not one of 
them, except England, adhered to its engagements. 
The Elector of Bavaria had claims of his own. to a 
good part of the Austrian inheritance, and he 
maintaified that the female line could not legally 
succeed. But the first blow against the fair 
Austrian did not proceed from that quarter ; the 
elector was too weak to take the field except as a 
second to a greater power. The King of Prussia 
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revived «ome antiquated claims to part of the pro- 
vince Silesia, and he thought that he could not 
better employ his army and his treasure than in 
taking possession of the whole — “ a project,” as 
he himself observed afterwards, “ which promised 
to iiilhl all the political views he had most at heart, 
as it was the readiest means of obtaining reputa- 
tion, of augmenting the power of his kingdom, and 
of terminating satisfactorily several long litigated 
(juestions.” He, however, kept his secret till he 
was ready to act; and when, on the 15th of De- 
cember, after a grand masked ball, he set out from 
Berlin at the head of 30,000 men, very few per- 
sons knew whidier he w'as going, or what were his 
re^l intentions in beginning a campaign at so un- 
usual a season. He merely said to the French 
ambassador as he was getting to horse — “ I am 
going to play your game ; if aces are dealt to me 
we will go halves.” On the 23rd of December 
Frederick crossed his frontier, and found himself 
well received by the majority of the Silesians, 
who, as Protestants, inclined rather to Prussia than 
to Catholic Austria. Maria Theresa had' very few 
troops in the province, and these were soon obliged 
to retire into Moravia. Breslau, the capital, 
tlirongh the harangues of an enthusiastic Protest- 
ant shoemaker, opened its gates to the Prussians ; 
Namsiau and Ohlau followed the example, and by 
the middle of January the whole province ^'as 
overrun. On the first alarm the Queen of Hun- 
gary, as Maria Theresa was generally called, ap- 
})lie(l for advice and aid to King George. George 
and his English ministers, knowing her weakness, 
advised her to purchase a peace with her danger- 
ous neighbour by sacrificing part or the whole of 
Silesia ; but she indignantly rejected the proposi- 
tion, and claimed, as a matter of right, the succour 
stipulated in the treaty by which England gua- 
ranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. All tliat George 
could do at the moment was to collect some troops 
on his Hanoverian frontier ; but this obliged his 
nephew Frederick to leave a considerable part of 
his army in that quarter to watch the proceedings 
of these Hanoverians. At the same time, however, 
Frederick spent the money his fatlier had left him 
in increasing his army, and before the winter w'as 
over he had nearly 30,000 more men to join 
those already in Silesia. Nor was he less active in 
diplomacy : the Elector of Bavaria was ready to 
join liirn, and be won over the Elector of Saxony ; 
the Kings of Spain and Sardinia engaged to abet 
him secretly, and the King of France, who was to 
go halves, promised a more open assistance. 
Other states, equally anxious to profit by the 
favourable opportunity of aggrandizing themselves 
at the expense of an apparently almost defenceless 
Woman, merely waited a little to see how the game 
would be played. 

Apne, the czarina of Russia, died nearly at the 
same time as the Emperor Charles. She^vbe- 
queathed her crown to Ivan, tlie infant grandson 
of her elder sister, the Duchess of Mecklenburg ; 
but the Russian nobles soon set aside the helpless 
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boy, and placed the Princess Elizabeth upon the 
throne. This daughter of Peter the Great was of 
mature age and experience, and endowed with 
consideraUe ability and spirit. She, in her turn, 
was as much courted for her alliance to Frederick 
of Prussia had been, and much seemed to depend 
upon the course she might take. Alto^ther the 
politico of Europe were changed or modified — tiie 
cards were fresh shuffled, and statesmen htodly 
knew the hands they might get. 

At home die year had not been so tranquil as 
usual: in the month of July there were riots in 
various parts of England, owing to the high price 
of bread ; the military w^erc called out and several 
persons were killed. While we were sending our 
ships to America, the Spaniards continued to pick 
up our merchantmen in our own seas, and our 
foreign trade was paralyzed. Walpole, who had 
laboured to prevent the real cituses of the worst of 
these calamities, was blamed for them all, and the 
popular abuse grew so loud, tiiat it is said at last 
not a man in the kingdom mentioned his name 
with decency except his own dependents and ser- , 
vants.* 

George came hack to England and opened par- 
liament on the 18th of November. The speech 
from the throne mentioned the exertions made to 
fit out fleets and armies for the West Indies and 
South America, and the resolution of his majesty 
to add strength to those armaments in order to 
bring Spain to reason. It alluded plainly to the 
probability of France becoming an open enemy. 

“ The court of Spain,” said his majesty, “ having 
already felt some effects of our resentment, began 
to be sensible that they should no longer be able 
to defend themselves against the efforts of the 
British nation. And if any other power, agree- 
ably to some late extraordinary proceedings, should 
interpose, and attempt to prescribe or limit the 
operations of the war againk my declared enemidi, 
the honour and interest of my crown and king- 
doms must call upon us to lose no time in putting 
ourselves into such a condition as may enabft us 
to repel any insults, and to frustrate any designs 
formed against us in violation of tlie faitl^ of trea- 
ties. And 1 hope any such unprecedented lleps, 
under what colour or pretence soever they may oe 
taken, will inspire my allies with a true sense of 
the common danger, and will unite us in the sup<* 
port and defence of the common cause.” [At this 
moment our alliances were either insignificant or 
insecure.] The speech finally alluded to the un- 
happy event of the death of the emperor, and stated 
that it was impossible to determine what turn the 
policy, interest, or ambition of the several courts 
might lead them to take in this critical conjunc- 
ture. 

Walpole had nothing more to fear from the elo- 
quence of Sir William Wyndham, for that Tory 
chief had gone to hia ^ave in the course of the 
summer; but the opposition was now so formidable 
to scarcely to feel his loss. They were led in the 

* Coxe. 
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%(»riil8 W tipi ll)uke^«i Argyll, who criticised and 
, cbiiiiyimned the whhle .coiidtiQt 6f the war, and pro- 
V address ^ery different from the minis- 
teriaf on€U Lord- Bathurst seconded him, and 
liord' Canflr«t,.waa«evOT ihpre violant than his 
^ace, calling Walpdlp -" a minister who has for 
.almost' twenty' yto 1)Pa» demonstrating to the 
tterld that Ije hfw neither wisdom nor conduct.”* 
l<nrd''^esterfield, made sharp ‘by accumulated 
diwppraitments and spit^, spoke in the same 
vein; but the original address jvas neverflieless 
carried in l^e Lords by a majority'of 66 to 38. la 
die Commons, Pitt' fend Lyttleton were very wann,^ 
which occasioned Sir Robert to be so too; bur 
there also the original address was carried. No 
ways discouraged, the opposition began a sharp 
fire of motions and calls for papers. In the Lords 
they got up an address for the instructions to 
Admiral Vernon in taking Porto Bello, with the 
object of making it appear that the whole merit 
belonged to their pet admiral, and no portion of it 
to the minister, whom they accused of thwarting 
him. They pretended that Haddock bad done 
nothing in the Mediterranean. The Duke of 
Newcastle thought fit to reply that Haddock had 
effectually guarded Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
had blockaded Cadiz, and had protected an im- 
portant part of th§ British trade. But the oj)- 
posifion had the audacity to reply that such 
were “ mean and mercanlile considerations.” In 
the same breath they blamed ministers for not 
carrying on the war everywhere with more vigour, 
and proposed that the array should on no account 
be augmented. These, however, were only the 
skirmishes which precede a general engagement. 

A.D. lldl. — On the 11th of February, Sandys, 
who has been well called “ die motion-maker,” 
left his seat and crossed the floor of the House to 
the minister, to tell him that he thought it an act 
of common courtesy to inform him that he should 
on Friday next move an accusation of several 
articles against him . W al pole, unmoved, thanked 
him** for this piece of information. Sandys re- 
turned to his seat, and, standing up soon after, he 
acquaint*^ the House with his intention of opening 
on Friday a matter of great importance, which 
personally concerned the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who he therefore hoped would on that day 
be present. Walpole instantly rose, and with great 
composure publicly thanked Sandys for his notice : 
he requested an impartial hearing, declared that 
he would not fail to attend the House on Friday, as 
he was not conscious of any crime, and then, laying 
his hand on his breast, he said with some emotion, 

“ Nil consdre sibi, nulli pallescere culpa.” His 
former friend, and now inveterate enemy, Pulteney, 
untouched by the minister’s emotion, declared that 
his Latin was as bad as his logic — that he had mis- 

' P. The continuation of Cartoret’i speech was still more indecorous, 

” He nay.*’ said he, " have a little low cunning, such as those 
hnve ttot buy cattle ‘in SmithOeld market, or such as a French 
valet makes use of for manngini; an indulgent master, but the whole 
tenor of hie condnot has shown that he has no true wisdom,” 


quoted Horace, who had written nulla pallescere 
culpa. Walpole, who had not had much time 
for the classics, was hurt at being called to task; 
he defended his quotation, and offered to bet a 
guinea on its correctness. Pulteney took the bet 
and referred to the minister’s friend Nicholas Har- 
dtnge, plerk of the House, and a reputed scholar. 
Hardinge decided against Walpole, and thereupon 
the guinea was tossed to Pulteney, who, holding it 
up to the House, exclaimed— “ It is the only money 
I have received from the Treasury for many years, 
and it shall be the last.” On the black Friday 
the motion-maker stood up in a crowded House, 
and began his terrible accusations with a sonorous 
voice.* After a preamble showing the difference 
between absolute monarchies and a kingdom like 
England, and saying that he had long expected 
such a motion to have been brought forward by 
some other gentleman more capable than himseli^ 
Sandys declared that the nation was in a most 
miserable condition, engaged in a war with one 
potentate, and likely to be involved in another, 
without one steady ally abroad, and with an im- 
mense debt bearing her down at home. In regard 
to foreign affairs he said that we had departed from 
all our old principles, which tended to dcjjress our 
inveterate enemy the House of Bourbon, and had 
basely abandoned and consequently lost our natural 
ally the House of Austria. He could not attempt 
to deny that the treaty of Utrecht, in Queen Anne’s 
time, had been the cause of much mischief ; but 
he tWght that the evils of that treaty might have 
been repaired by the Quadruple Alliance and by 
the glorious viiJtory which Admiral Byng had 
gained over the Spanish fleet off the coast of Sicily. 
He insisted that our alliance with the French had 
been a monstrous thing, which had at last brought 
the balance of power into the utmost danger, if not 
to inevitable destruction; and he said that we 
ought to have taken advantage of the resentment 
entertained by Philip of Spain against the French 
court, for returning upon his hands the infanta his 
daughter after she had been affianced to Louis XY., 
and to have then assisted the Spanish branch of 
the House of Bourbon in a war against the French 
branch. Neither Sandys nor any other politician 
of the day was capable of rising above dupery, or 
of viewing foreign politics in any other light than 
that of a clever system of trick. Continuing his . 
long harangue, he said — “ But the most pernicious 
of all our pernicious measures was the treaty of 
Hanover. When the alliance between Spain and 
the emperor was concluded, we, who by a little 
dexterity might have duped France, who has 
duped us so often, instead of doing so, by the 
treaty of Hanover flung ourselves into her arms, 
and England’s affairs seem ever since to have been 
managed by a French interest.” He asserted 

one time there were newly SOO members present. Several of 
the members bud secured their seats lu early ns six in the morniuK 
The debate did not beeiu till one in the afternoon. The imsancas to 
the gailcry were crowdetl, and an immemo crowd was coIlecte<i out- 
side of the House. 
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that when we most needed assistance ministers had 
never demanded it from the French, because they 
knew that none would be granted. In the same 
manner he condemned the act of the Pardo, the 
treaty of Seville, and every other negotiation. He 
blamed Walpole for suffering the emperor to lose 
Sicily and Naples, and for permitting France fh 
gain Lorraine. “ That great man Admiral Vemon*J 
— for so it suited the purjioses of party to style a 
man who was neither great nor wise — had repre- 
sented all these things frequently, and had warned 
the House of Commons against^ the perfidy of 
l<’rance— “ for which reason it was' contrived that 
he should be excluded from the next parliament, 
and he was likewise denied his rank.” The con- 
.vention, about which so much had been said, was 
lagain held tip to abhorrence ; and, having finished 
with foreign politics, the long-winded motion- 
maker fell upon home affairs. Here he threw the 
entire onus of the South Sea Company mania upon 
Walpole, whom he directly accused of wicked, 
avaricious, and fraudulent views. He went deep 
into the sinking-fund, and averred that since the 
year 1727 it must have produced not less than 
fificen millions, all which he said had been “ spent 
in Spithead expeditions and Hyde Park reviews.” 
Among the unconstitutional doings of the minister 
he counted the large standing army — bribery and 
corruption — penal laws of an arbitrary tendency- 
frequent votes of credit — ^the increased expenses of 
the civil list — the successful resistance to the aboli- 
tion of burdensome taxes, proceeding from the 
principle that the collection of these taxes rendered 
necessary a great number of officers and placemen 
— and the dismissing of officers from the army for 
voting against the excise scheme, which he called 
one. of the worst projects ever set on foot by any 
minister. Having thus discussed foreign affairs 
and home affairs, Sandys went minutely into the 
management of this present war, declaring that 
everything that ought to have been done had been 
left undone, and that everyfhing that ought to have 
been left undone had been done, and that the 
ministry had more particulary hampered and ill- 
txeated the great Admiral Vernon. In concluding 
his harangue Sandys said — “ I believe no one can 
■ mistake the person to whom I allude : every «ie 
must DC convinced that I mean the right honour- 
able gentleman opposite, and the whi)le House may 
secfthat the right honourable gentleman takes it to 
himself * that against him there is as general a 
discontept as there ’ever was against any minister. 
Yet, though this discontent has lasted so long, that 
right honourable gentleman continues in his post, 

, in opposition to the sense of the country.' This is 
no sign of the . freedom of government, because a 
free people neither will nor can be governed by a 
minister whom they hate or despise. . ! . . This 
gentleman has an*ogated to himself a . place of j 
French extraction, that of sole minister, contrary’ 
to the nature and principles of the English consti- 
tution If it should he asked why I impute ; 

all these evils to one person, I reply, because that 


one person has grasped in his. qwii han^s ^yery 
branch of government ; thatnne'j[>eison hagatt^ned 
the sole direction of affairs, monopediaed all jfie 
favours of the crpwn, compasaed the disposal 6f all 
places, pensions, titles, ribands, as ytelbls all-pre- 
fetmients, civil, military, and ecclesiastical ; thaf 
one person has made a«> blind 'subipis^on to, his 
will, both in elections and parliament, the onljr 
terms of present favour and future expectation. . . 
... I therefore move’that an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he wmuld be graci- 
ously pleased ter remove die Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Walpole from his majesty’s presence and 
counsels for ever.” Lord Limerick seconded the 
motion, declaring that the nation was reduced to 
the lowest state, that the reins of government were 
held by a sole minister, who lived by c.xpedient8, 
and who removed the best and ablest men in the 
army for opposing him in parliament. Next Mr. 
Wortley Montague, an enormously rich gentleman 
and the very dull husband of a brisk and witty 
wife, proposed that, according to many old pre- 
cedents, Sir Robert should be ordered to retire from 
the House while his conduct was examined. 
Wortley Montague was seconded by Gibbon, but 
the motion was warmly opposed by Bromley and 
Howe, and the mtijority of the House seemed to 
consider the prcceilents quoted as very harsh to the 
party accused, or as altogether inapplicable. Gib- 
bon then proposed that Walpole should be first 
heard in his ow n defence, and then ordered to 
withdraw ; it being, he said, to be clearly under*- 
stood, that neither the life and liberty nor the estate 
of the minister would be affected by the decision. 
It was urged, on the other side, that it was a most 
unprecedented mode of proceeding to charge a 
gentleman in general terms, by speeches only, with- 
out any written documents, without the statement 
of any particular facts, without any evidence of 
any kind ; and then to expect that he should witii- 
draw, and that other members should be per- 
mitted to load him with general accusations. 
Notwithstanding the absurdity and injustice of 
Gibbon’s proposal, the opposition strenuously sup- 
ported it ; but at last, yielding to the general sense 
of the House, tlicy withdrew it ; and it was then 
resolved that the accused minister should hear 
every charge, and should he himself the last to 
speak. The IIousc then reverted to the main ques- 
tion ; and Pulteney, Pitt, Bootle, Fazakerly, Lit- 
tleton, and others, charged Walpole with as much 
acrimony as Sandys had displayed in the beginning. 
Pulteney, who probably had had a hand in the 
composition of Sandys’s speech, merely played a 
lively variation upon it; but he particularly insisted 
upon the monstrous folly and crime of which the 
minister had been guilty in contracting alliances 
with the French court, and exalting the House of 
Bourbon at the expense of the House of Austria. 
Pitt declared that during Walpole’s administra- 
tion debts were increased and taxes multiplied at 
home, while abroad the system of EurojM was 
totally subverted ; and he held “ that at this awful 
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moment, when the greatest scene was opening to 
Europe that had ever before occurred, he .who had 
lost the confidence of all mankind should not be 
permitted to continue at the head of his majesty’s 
government.” While other members of the op- 
position were comparing Walpole to the most 
worthless favourites and minions of royalty, — even 
to Piers. Gaveston and Le Despenser, — and were 
charging ’him with crimes for which the scaffold 
seemed too mild a punishment, Edward Harley, 
the brother of the late lord-treasurer Oxford, dis- 
played something that looked like magnanimity. 
** I have opposed the measures of administration,” 
said he, “ because I thought them wrong. .... 
The state of the nation, by the conduct of our mi- 
nisters, is deplorable; a war is destroying us 
abroad, and poverty and corruption are devouring 
us at home. But, whatever I may think of men, 
God forbid that my private opinion should be the 
only rule of my judgment. I should desire to 
have an exterior conviction from facta and evi- 
dences, and, without this, I am so far from con- 
demning, that I would not censure any man. . . . 
A noble lord, to whom I had the honour to be 
related, has been often mentioned in this debate : 
he was impeached and imprisoned ; by that im- 
prisonment his years were shortened; and the 
prosecution was carried on by the honourable 
person who is now the subject of your question, 
though he knew at that very time that there was 
no evidence to support it. I am now glad of this 
opportunity to return good for evil, and to do tliat 
right honourable gentleman and his family that 
justice which he denied to mine.” So saying, he 
left the House, and Avas followed by his relative, 
Mr. Robert Harley. The thorough Sliijipen, who 
ill many respects merited liis other name, “ the 
honest,” also refused to strike the falling minister. 
He declared that he looked upon the motion merely 
as a scheme for turning out one minister and 
bringing in another ; that, as he had never any 
regard to his own private interest, it was quite in- 
different to him who ivas in or Avho was out ; and 
that he should give himself no conceni in the 
question : and, so saying, he too withdrew, and 
was followed % tldriy-Jour of his jiarty. Ship- 
pen’s behaviour has been accounted for by the 
following circumstances. Some time before the 
minister had discovered a correspondence which 
a Jacobite, a bosom friend of Shippen’s, was 
carrying on with the Pretender, and which by 
law might have been punished even with, death. 
Shippen called upon the minister and implored 
him to save his friend, and Walpole readily com- 
plied, saying to him, “Mr. Shippen, I cannot 
desire you to vote with my administration, for, 
with your principles, 1 have no right to expect it. 
But I only require, whenever any question is 
brought forward in the House affecting me per- 
sonally, that you will recollect the favour I have 
now j^anted you.”* But the conduct of Shippen 

• Coxe, Memoir* of Sir Itobert Walpole. The archdeacon «ij* 
that this eurioui fhet m m communicatod to him by a member of the 
Shippen bmily. 
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is also accounted for in another way, which will 
equally e.\plaiu (which the anecdote just related 
does not) the conduct of the rest of the high 
Tories and Jacobites, who were bound by no obli- 
gation^ and who had given Walpole no such pro- 
mise. Thomas Carte, the Jacobite historian, 
whom Queen Caroline had permitted to return to 
England, says distinctly, in a letter to the Pre- 
tender, that his party were irritated at the sudden- 
ness of Sandys’s motion, and at their not having 
been previously consulted. “ It was set on foot,” 
writes Carte, “by the Duke of Argyll and the party 
of old Whigs, without either concerting measures 
with the Tories or acquainting them w'ith the 
matter ; so that, when it was moved in the Com- 
mons, lir John Hynde. Cotton and Sir Watkin 
Williams were forced to go about the House to 
solicit their friends to stay the debate, which they 
were vexed should be brought on without their 
concurrence : and all they could say could not 
keep Will Shippen and tAvcnty-threc others of the 
Tories from leaving the House in a body. All 
Prince Frederick’s servants, and party also, except 
Littleton, Pitt, and Grenville, left the House ; so 
that, though there were once above 500 members 
ill the House, when the (lucstion came to he jiut 
tliere were not above 400 iiresent,”* There is still 
another reason given for the dejiarturc and non- 
voting of the Jacobites, and a strange one it is. 
In the midst of liis embarrassments and diffi- 
culties Walpole himself addressed a letter to the 
Pretender, with the view of softening the animosi- 
ties of his partisans in England ; and it is said that 
James was induced to believe that George’s prime 
minister intended to serve him, and sent suitable 
instructions to the Jacobite members.t How- 

• Letter to Jume*, in Slmirt Papers, as s;iven by Lord Malimi, 
Apjiciidix. 

+ See Lord Malioir* Appendix.— IJi)liiisbroke seems to Ua\e 
Ibouf.'lit timt the hot Tories or the Jaenbites marred the liusiness 
thningh a miscral)lc blunder ; and tliul if liis friend and iheir great 
leader, Sir William Wyndh im, had been alive, mutters would have 
iwen managed very dili'erently. In a letter to Iliigli Earl of Mareh- 
mont, in which ho calls England a despicalile anil des]iised country, 
he Kiys,— The conduct of the Tories is silly, infamous, imd void of 
any colour of exciisn ; and yet the truth is, that tlio Ijohaviutir and 
lauguage of some of those who complain on this oceasiuu has pre- 
I>areil it, auil given Shipiicn, who disliked the coalition (willi the 
disiaintcntod Whigs) from llic first us mucli ns Walpole, a pretence 

to ipakc his fouls break it The rufiectiou you make con- 

rciViug our dejiarted fiiend renews all the hitleniess of sorrow tliat 
I felt when we lost him. Ho did not expect, any more tlian I have 
long done, to render this generation of Tories of iiiueh good use to 
their country ; and, though he came to it late, he came at last to have 
ns imd Detutons of Ehippeu as you see the man deserves, But still, 
if hehaa liveil, lie would have hindered these strange creatures (I 
can hardly call them men) from doing all the mischief they have 
lately done, and will perhaps continue to do.” Marehvmtl^apert. 
—But unless Will Shippen had been u finished dissembler, a , Pro- 
teas like Bolingbroko, he could never have acted consonantly with 
tlie disconteutm Whigs, wlio wanted u cliuiige of ministers, hut cer- 
tainly no change of dynasty. .Shippen, on the other side, wanted 
aliove all things the restoration of luc Stuarts; and, being a liluut, 
wnrm-hcarled, and hot-headed man, lie hardly ever made a secret of 
his inclinnUnns; at the mectinmi of the heterogeneons opposition 
ho disgusted tlie discontented Wliigs, or '‘tlie old Whigs*'' as tliey 
called themselves, by proclaiming the altsolute necessity of liringiug 
the Pretender to the throne ; while among his more intimate tiionds 
be would often declare that he waited for instructions or orders from 
tlio Pretender liefore ho would give his vote in the House of Com- 
mons. Shippen** groat and rare merit scorns to have been his disin- 
terestedncHs in money matters. His vote was never to be liought. 

It was a dictum oT Walpole that he would not say who was cor- 
rupted, but he would say who was not corruptible,- and tliat man 
was will Shippen. n He once refused a bribe of a thousand pounds 
IVom tlie Frinco onVales,— 'U wonderful stretch of virtue in those 
days. 
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ever this may be, when the Jacobites were all gone, 
and when all the old Whigs had done speaking, 
Sir Robert rose to have the last word in defence of 
himself. The speech he delivered has been ad- 
mitted to be his masterpiece ; and, even as it is 
reported, it abounds with striking and most effect- 
ive passages. He observed that the parties com- 
bined against him might be divided into three 
classes — tlie Tories, — the disaffected Whigs, call- 
ing themselves patriots, — and the hoys. In fact, 
nearly every young man in the House was in op- 
jjosition, us very young men, for the in(jst ])art, are 
apt to be. To the first class WalpoleV'tone was 
mild and almost conciliatory, but it became sharp 
and cruel as a two-edged sword w’hen he fell upon 
the discontented Whigs. ‘“These patriots,” he 
exclaimed, “ arc such from discontent and disap- 
])ointment, who W'ould change the ministry that 
themselves might exclusively succeed. They have 
laboured at this point for twenty years, and un- 
successfully \ they are impatient of longer delay. 
They clamour for change of measures, but mean 
only change of ministers. In jiarty contests why 
should not both sides be ecjually steady ? Docs 
not u Whig administration as well deserve the sup- 
port of the Whigs as the contrary ? Why is not 
principle the cement in one as well as the other, 
especially when they confess that all is levelled 
against one man ? Why this one man ? Because 
they think, vainly, nobody else could witlistand 
them. All others are treated as tools and vassals. 
'Fhe one is the corniptev, the numbers corrupted. 
But whence this cry of corruption and exclusive 
claim of honourable distinction? Compare the 
estates, character, and fortunes of the Commons 
on one side witli- those on the other. Let the 
matter be fairly investigated ; survey and examine 
the individuals who usuiilly support the measures 
of government and those who arc in opposition. 
Let us sec to whose side the balance preponderates. 
Look round both Houses, and see to which side 
the balance, of virtue and talent preponderates. 
Arc all these on one side, and not on the other ? 
Or are all these to be counterbalanced by an 
affected claim to the exclusive title of patriotism ? 
'Gentlemen have talked a great deal of patriotism; 
a venerable word when duly practised. But I ani 
sorry to say that, of late, it has been so much 
hackneyed about that it is in danger of falling into 
disgrace ; the very idea of true patriotism is lost, 
and the term has been prostituted to the very worst 
of purposes. A patriot. Sir ! why patriots spring 
up like mushrooms. I could raise fifty of them 
within the four-and-tvventy hours. I have raised 
many of them in one night. It is but refusing to 
gratify an unreasonable or an insolent demand, 
and up starts a patriot ! I have never been afraid 
of making patriots, but I disclaim and despise all 
their efforts. But this pretended virtue proceeds 
from personal malice and from disappointed am- 
bition. There is not a man amongst them whose 
particular aim I am not able to ascertftn, and from 
what motive they have entered into the lists of 


opposition.” Proceeding to consider the articles 
of accusation which they had brought against him, 
and which they had not thought fit to reduce 
to specific charges, he spoke of foreign affairs 
first, and complained, with some reason, of the 
way in wdiich they had managed the question, by 
blending numerous treaties and complicated nego- 
^'tiations into one general mass, by stigmatizing the 
whole -diplomacy of Euroi)e i'or thirty years past, 
and making him accountable for all its shiftings 
and changings, and all its mischiefs and errors. 
“To form a fair and candid judgment,” said he, 
“ it becomes necessary not to consider the treaties 
merely insulated ; but to advert to the time in 
which they were made, — to the circumstances and 
situation of Europe when they w'crc made, — to the 
peculiar situation in which I stand,— and to the 
power which 1 possessed. I am called, repeatedly 
and insidiously, prime and sole minister. Admit- 
ting, however, for the sake of argument, that I 
am prime and sole minister in this country, am I, 
therefore, ])rime and sole minister of all Europe ? 
Am I answerable for the conduct of other coun- 
tries as well as for that of my own ? Many words 
are not wauling to show that the particular views 
of each court occasioned the dangers which affected 
the jniblic tranquillity ; yet the whole is charged 
to my account. Nor is this sufficient ; whatever 
was the conduct of England, I am equally ar- 
raigned. If we maintained ourselves in peace, 
and took no share in foreign transactions, we 
are reproached for tameness and pusillanimity, 
if, on the contrary, we interfered in the dis- 
putes, we are called Don Quixotes and dupes 
to all the world. If we contracted guarantees, 
it was asked, why is the nation wantonly bur- 
dened? If gniaranlees were declined, we were 
reproached with having no allies.” He showed 
that the balance of power in Europe, and the 
Avhole scheme of European policy, had been 
affected and altered by the peace of lUrccht, which 
suffered the Bourbon Philip to remain on the Spa- 
nish throne, b\it wdiich was concluded long before 
he became minister. The Quadruple Alliance, he 
said, was the inevitable consequence of that treaty, 
but lie was not accountable for that, though he had 
been unwillingly an accessory to the execution of 
it. He maintained that France was not to be con- 
sidered eternally the enemy of England ; tliat tliere 
were circumstances in which the interests of the 
two countries might coincide, and in which the 
friendship of France was more valuable than that 
of any odier nation. The treaty of Hanover he 
defended as an indispensable measure to counter- 
act the treaty of Vienna, which aimed at nothing 
less than depriving us of Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon, and forcing the Pretender upon us, w-hile, 
in its continental bearings, it tended to produce the 
dangerous union on one head of the imperial 
crown, the crowns of France and Spain, tiie crowns 
of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, &c., as Don Carlos, 
the son of the Spanish king, was to have married 
M Theresa, the emperor’s eldest daughter. In 
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concluding tliia subject Walpole said, — “ I do not 
pretend to be a great master of foreign affairs. In 
that post in which I have the honour to serve his 
majesty it is not my business to interfere ; and as 
one of his ma.ie8ty*s counsellors I have but one 
voice ; but if 1 had been the sole adviser of the 
' treaty of Hanover, and of all the measures which 
were taken in pursuance of it, I hope it will appear’ 
that I do not deserve to be censured either as a weak 
or a w'icked minister on that account.” He then went 
to the subject of the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanc« 
tion, expressing his snT})Tise to find that a measure 
which, at the time, had been so universally ap- 
proved both within doors and without, should now 
be objected to. All men, he said, agreed that the 
inheritance of the late emperor shouM be secured 
to his daughter, and not parcelled out among a 
number of claimants, or left to aggrandize some 
other power already sufficiently great and formid- 
able. Even those who were now blaming him for 
the guarantee had insisted, in this very debate, on 
the necessity of preserving entire the dominions of 
the House of Austria, as something essential to 
the political balance of power in Europe. He 
maintained that that balance had l^een scarcely 
disturbed at all by Don Carlos’s conquests in 
Italy, for, though Austria had lost Naples and 
Sicily, she had got in lieu of them Tuscany, Parma, 
and Raeenza; and as to thei)owerof France being 
increased by the acquisition of Lorraine, he said, 
with perfect truth, that that country for a long 
lime had been a mere province, of which she had 
taken and kept jwsscssion whenever she pleased 
or whenever war broke out. As to the Spanish 
Convention, he said, again, that he had gone into 
it out of his love of peace, and in the confident 
hope that all differences might be accommodated 
in an amicable manner ; and tliat, if Spain had 
honestly performed her part of that preliminary 
treaty, his hope would not have ended in disap- 
pointment and war. He urged that it was no 
fault of his if England had to carry on this war 
single-handed, — that other countries shunned her 
alliance because, at this crisis, they had other 
views and interests. “ Sweden corrupted by 
France; Denmark tempted and wavering; the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel almost gained; the 
King of Prussia, the emperor, and the czarina, 
with whom alliances were negotiated, all dead; 
the Austrian dominions claimed by Spain and 
Bavaria ; the Elector of Saxony hesitating whether 
he should accede to the general confederacy planned 
hy France ; the court of Vienna irresolute and 
indecisive. In this critical juncture, if France 
enters into engagements with Prussia, and if the 
Queen of Hungary hesitates ai^d listens to France, 
are all or any of these events to be imputed to 
English counsels ? and, if to English counsels, 
why are they to be attributed to one man ?” He 
next passed to his conduct of domestic affairl, 
maintaining that, if guilty, the whole cabinet 
shared in his guilt, — ^nay, that if there was any 
ground for this imputation, it bore equally upon. 


King, Lords, and Commons : but that there was 
no ground for any such accusation ; no proof of 
what was alleged ; that no expenses had been in- 
curred but what had been approved of and pro- 
vided for by parliament ; that he had practised no 
bribery or corruption (which was notoriously 
false) ; that, if some members of both Houses had 
been deprived of their commissions, or removed 
from their employments under the crown, they 
had been so removed because his majesty, who 
had a right so to do, did not think lit to continue 
them lo^er in his service. He was more suc- 
cessful itt>cplying to Shippen’s charges against 
his administration of the sinking fund; and he 
showed that, within the last sixteen or seventeen 
years, no less than ciglit millions of the national 
debt had been actually discharged hy the new 
application of that fund, and that at least seven 
millions had been taken from that fund and ap])lied 
to the relief of the agricultural interest by the 
diminution of the land-tax. As to the South Sea 
scheme, it was no project of his ; and he asked 
whettcr he had not been called on hy the voice of 
the king and the unanimous voice of the nation 
to remedy the fatal eff ects produced by it ? He pro- 
ceeded with these pertinent queries : — “ Was I not 
placed at the head of the Treasury when the reve- 
nues were in the greatest confusion? Is credit 
revived ? Docs it not now llourish ? I s it not at an 
incredible height? and, if so, to whom must that 
circumstance be attributed ? Has not trant(uillity 
been preserved at liome, notwithstanding a mo.-! 
unreasonable and violent opposition? Has not 
trade flourished?” As to the conduct of the war, 
he said, “ As I am. neither admiral nor general, 
ns I have nothing to do either with our navy or 
army, I am sure I am not answerable for the pro- 
secution of it. But, were I to answer fur every- 
thing, no fault could, I think, be found with my 

conduct in the prosecution of tin’s war If 

our attacks upon the enemy were too long delayed, 
or if they have not been so vigorous or so frequent 
as they ought to have been, those only are to 
blame who have for so many years been haranguing 
against standing armies ; for, without a sufficient 
number of regular troops in proportion to the 
numbers kept up by our neighbours, 1 am sure 
we can neither defend ourselves nor oft’end onr 
enemies.” In concluding his long and really 
eloquent defence, he said, — “ What have been the 
effects of the corruption, ambition, and avarice 
with which I am so abundantly charged ? Have 
I ever been suspected of being corrupted? A 
strange phenomenon; a corrupter himself not 
corruik! Is ambition imputed to me? Why, 
then, do I still continue a commoner? I,, who 
refused a white staff and a peerage. I had, indeed, 
like to have forgbtten the little ornament about my 
shoulders (the ribbon of the Order of the Garter) 
which gentlemen have so repeatedly mentioned in 
terms of sarcastic obloquy. But, surely, though 
this may bcTegarded with envy or indignation in 
another place, it cannot be supposed to raise any 
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resentment in this House, where many may be 
{)lea8ed to sec tliose honours which their ancestors 
have worn restored again to the Commons. Have 
1 given any symptoms of an avaricious disposition ? 
Have I obtained any grants from the crown since 
I have been placed at the head of the Treasury? 
Has my conduct been different from that which 
others in the same station would have followed? 
Have I acted wrong in giving the jilace of auditor 
to my son, and in providing for my own family? 
I trust that their advancement will not be imputed 
to me as a crime, unless it shall be proved that I 
placed them in oflTiccs of trust and resnpnsibility 
tor which they were unfit. But whiltf^ Unequi- 
vocally deny that I am sole and priifej«inister, 
and that to my influence and direction all the 
measures of government must be attributed, yet 1 
will not shrink from the responsibility which 
attaches to the post 1 have the lionour to hold ; 
and should, during the long period in which I 
have sat upon tliis bench, any one step taken by 
government he proved to be either disgraceful or 
disadvantageous to tlie nation, I am ready to hold 
myself accountable. To conclude, Sir, though I 
shall always be proud of the honour of any trust 
or confidence from his majesty, yet I shall always 
he ready to remove from his councils and presence 
when he thinks fit ; and therefore I should think 
myself very little concerned in the event of the 
present question, if it were not for tlic encroach- 
ment that will thereby he made upon the prero- 
gatives of the crown. But I must think that an 
address to his majesty to remove one of his ser- 
vants, without so much as alleging any particular 
crime against him, is one of the greatest encroach- 
ments that was ever made upon the prerogatives 
tif the crown ; anil therefore, for the sake of my 
masler, without any regard for my own, I hojie 
that all those that have a due regard for our con- 
stitution, and for the riglits and jircrogatives «)f 
the crown, without which our constitution cannot 
he jireserved, will he against this motion.” It 
M'as four o’clock in the morning ere Walpole had 
done .speaking, and then, upon a speedy divi- 
^sion, Sandys’s motion was rejected by a majority 
of 290 to 106. Carte says, in his letter to the 
Il^etender already cited, — “ Had all Sir Robert’s 
actual opponents stayed, he would not have carried 
the question by above fifty votes ; but the retiring 
of so many encouraged others to stay, and even 
vote for him, who durst not else have done it. 
Among those who so voted were Lord Cornbury, 
Lord Quarendon, the Earl of Lichfield’s son, Mr. 
Bathurst, son of the lord of that name, and Lord 
Andover, son to the Earl of Berkshire ; though 
the fathers of the three last voted against Sir 
Robert Walpole in the House of Lords.” On 
the same day that Sandys made his motion in 
the Commons, Ijord Carteret ]iVoduced its coun- 
terpart in the Lords and was strenuously sup- 

* CliesteiSeld, in a letter to l4>Td Marclunont, relate* what took 
place in the Upper IIoum;. *• I'lilteney ((av« up;the iwint at once 
witlt alacrity in the Home of Commons, seconded by your friend 


ported by the Dukes of Argyll and Bedford, 
the Earls of Sandwich, Westmoreland, Berkshire, 
Carlisle, Abingdon, and Halifax, and the Lords 
Haversham and Bathurst. On the otlier side, 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Devonshire, the Lord 
Chancellor, Sherlock Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Hay, and Lord Hervey spoke as warmly 
against the motion, which was finely rejected by 
•a majority of 108 to 59. Thirty-one peers signed 
a hot protest. The Prince of Wales was in the 
House, but did not vote ; and it was observed tlmt 
Lord Wilmington, and several other peers holding 
places under government, neither voted nor spoke 
pro or con.* The peers’ protest is said to have 
been prepared by the minister’s arch enemy 
Bolingbroke, who could sot be quiet in his rose- 
bowers at Chanteloup. “ This weak attempt,” 
says Carle to the Pretender, “ to ruin Sir Robert, 
has established him more firmly in the ministry ; 
and he was never known to have so great a levee 
as the next morning ; though it is marking him 
out to the nation, and ministers once attacked hr 
sucb a manner, tiiough the attack be defeated, 
seldom keep their posts long, by reason of the 
general odium ; and the Duke of Buckingham had 
a worse fate in 1628.t” It appears that Walpole 
himself felt that his fall was only delayed for a 
season; at least, it is said, that he remarked to 
Sandys, in a private conversation, that they might 
get the better of him, but he was sure no other 
minister would ever be able to stand so long as he 
had done.J A recent writer, who, since express- 
ing this opinion, has liimself been tried in the same 
furnace, thinks that, after this victory, Walpole, 
tired of party war, and growing inactive from age, 
fell into a sort of lethargy of power, fluttering iiis 
indolence with the belief that the opposition to his 

Sandy*, who went atill fUrtliet than he h> make hi* uoiirt ujion the 
tender point of llunover. Tlie next day tlie kini;'i> speerk wu* to be 
considered in our House', when. Ijefore the meeting of the House, 
Carteret came up to the Duke of Argyll aud luyselr, nud said lo ua, 
'Yon heard what was done in the llousi' of Commons yesterday; 
we shall do the same here to-day.’ Wo answered that we had not 
the least intention of doing the same, lor Unit ue should certainly 
oppose the motion ; at whieh ho seemed coneeriieil and suqirised. 
Aetairdingly the Duke of Argyll throw the first stone at the motion 
for the address, and I, the second and last; tiieu Carteret opened 
himself with all the steal and In'iirt of a convert or an apostate, 
which you please, if a man mn be called either who has no religion 
at all. We divided the Huuse, not so much to show imr own strength, 
which we knew, but his weakness ; and, indeed, it appeared upon 
the divisiou that he lelt us loi irusieme et dbtm only, that is, himself, 
Winchelsea, lloxkurgli, niid Berkeley of Stratton, who will not 
always go with him ; the others who loft us, such oa Northamptou 
and wford, doing it visibly upon ether eonsiderutiuna. His Royal 
Highness Ixihavud very sillily upon this occasion, making Lords North 
and Darnley vote against us; such was the power of theauta/esa/aw. 
This has hurt him much in the public. Our opposition in the House 
of Lords had liked to have siiinted up one in the House of Com- 
mons in the eoiumittee, iu which Piilieney would have been brought 
to tire same trial as his friend Cartcri!!, and I dare say would have 
acted in the same manner ; but 1 prevented, though wHh difliculty. 
that opposition, because 1 plainly saw that it would be almost only 
a Tory oppositiun, and that Fultency would have carried two-thirds 
of the Whigs present along with him ; a triumph which 1 thought it 
better he should not have at the end of this parliament.”— Alarc/i- 
mont Paptrt. * 

* Hcuco Wilmington and the rest got the name of tneaim. 

t Letter already cited. The Jacobite writer says, in continuation, 
*' Sir Robert, however, is as yet absolute master of the udminUtru- 
tion; and aa the squabbles and animositie* between those left in it 
^ year obstructed all business then, he vrill take care, probably, to 
have it so modelled, now that his master is going into Uenuaiw, for 
his purpose, that all the power will be in his own haodi. 1 wish he 
may make a proper use of it,” 

I Opinions of the Duchess of Marlburough. 
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government was dispirited and dis])erscd.'*' But 
we confess that we can see no ])roof of this Ictlinrgy 
and inactivity, though w'e can see a thousand 
re.'usons wliy no vigour, no activity, no means 
within human control, could possibly have pre- 
served him much longer in his envied seat. 

As all parties in parliament had seemed to agree 
in the necessity of supporting the fair heiress of 
the emperor, — as Maria Theresa, a female attacked 
by a confederacy of selfish princes, was a pojmlar 
favourite in England, — and as George was not 
without alarm for the security of his German 
dominions, — it w’as presently resolved to do some- 
thing in conformity with the obligations of our 
guarantee. On the 8th of April the king, in a 
speech from the throne, announced his determina- 
tion to adhere to the engagements he was under, in 
order to the maintaining of the balance of power 
and the liberties of Europe, “^lu; war which ha^ 
broke out,” contiuuctl his majesty, “ and the vari- 
ous and extensive claims which arc made on the 
late emperor’s succession, are new events that 
ref[uire the utmost care and aUeution, as they may 
involve all Europe in a bloody war, and in conse- 
(juence expose the dominions of such princes as 
shall take. ])art in support of the rragmatic Sanc- 
tion to imminent and immediate danger. The 
Queen of Hungary has already made to us a requi- 
sition of the tw'elvc thousand men expressly stipu- 
lated by treaty ; and thcrcujam I have demanded 
of the King of Denmark, and of the King of 
Sweden as Landgrave of lles.se Cassel, their re- 
spective bodies of troops, consisting of 0000 men 
each, to be in readiness to march forthwith to the 
assistance of her Hungarian maje.sty.” Thes])cech 
further, imported that other measures were concert- 
ing to disa])point the dangerous designs carrying 
on against the House of Austria ; that his majesty 
migJit he obliged to enter into still greater expcjiscs 
for maintaining the Pragmatic Sanction ; and that in 
a conjuncture so critical be desired the concurreuce 
of his parliament in enabling him to contribute in an 
effectual maimer to the suiipoi l of the assailed aud 
injured Queen of Hungary. AVhen the debate 
came on in the Commons, Cluttcrbuck, one of the 
lords of the treasury, committed a great mistake by 
making too jiromincnt bi.s majesty’s alarms about 
HaiU)vfer.\ ‘1 ou^bl,” said this mal-adroit 
orator, ** to pronounce tluit the territories of 
Hanover will be considered on this occasion as the 
dominions of England, and that any attack on one 
or -the ofher will be equally resented.” The 
opposition, who could not in decency have said 
a word against the sup])orting of Maria Theresa, 
canglit hold of tliis unlucky expression, and de- 
clared that, but for the fears about Hanover, the 
Austrian inheritance would liavfi been left to 
run its chance — ^thc Queen of Hungary would 
have been pnslided ! Ever since tlie accession of 
the Georges the English people had been taught 
io loathe the very name of Hanover: any argu- 
ment, any declamalion about sacrilicing their in- 

• Lord Joliu llusseU, 
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tcrcsts for the aggrandizement or preservation 
of that electorate, was sure to transport them ; 
and therefore Pulteney made a long speech on 
the subject, affirming, among other things, that 
by the Act of Settlement, which advanced the pre- 
sent family to the throne, it ivas jnovided that 
England should never he involved in a war for tlu; 
enlargement or protection of the dominions of 
Hanover — “ dominions,” said Pulteney, “ from 
Avhich we never expected nor received any benelil, 
and for which therefore, nothing ought to he either 
suffered or hazarded.” Walpole remedied the 
mistaktLof Clnttcrlmek by drawing attention from 
the ele^^r •at.e to that vast composite of slates tin* 
Austriiav ijiAiiire, and by recapitulating the specific 
obligations we had contracted by the treaty in 
w'hiclvfwe guaranteed the succession. lie sliowcil 
that the Dutch had engaged to siqiply the Queen 
of Hungary with 5000 men, and liiat it was agreed 
between the Dutch aud ours.dves to unite, if ne- 
cessary, our whole force in the defence of our ally 
Maria Theresa, and in sujiport of the. balance of 
power. “ By these sti])ulations,” said be, “ no 
engagements have been formed that can he 
imagined to have been ])rohibite(l by the Act of 
Settlement, by which it is jirovidcd that tlic House 
of Hanover shall not plunge this nation into a war 
for the sake of their foreign dominions, w ithout the. 
consent of the parliament ; for this war is by no 
means entered ujiou for the particular security of 
Hanover, hut for the general advantage of Jiunqu', 
to repress the ambition of the J'>cneh, and to 
preserve ourselves and our posterity from the 
most abject dependence.” Sandys tnade a speceJi 
and said somctliing about allegiance being due 
to the King of Great Britain and not to the. 
Elector of Hanover ; Imt an address in tenius of 
assenting response to tlie. royal speech w’as cur- 
ried without a division ; aud on the l.'ith of 
April Walpole moved for and obtained— -also 
w'llhout a division— a subsidy of 300,f)00.'. to the 
Queen of Hungary. Yet tliis vote had scarcely 
passed ere Lord Carteret assured the court of 
Vienna that it was not owing to the good disposi- 
tion of the ministry, but c.vtorted by the unanimous 
voice of parliament and jieople ; and by these and 
similar assertions Carteret and some of his parly 
created a prejudice in Maria Theresa against 
Walpole, which made her Turnadeaf ear to his 
suggestions for slight sacrifices of territory to 
secure the renufinfler. 

On the 25lh of Aju’il the ])arlrament Avas pro- 
rogued by a speccli from the throne, and, as it had 
sat nearly its limitcil tenn of seven years, it was 
dis.solvcd immediately after, and writs were issued 
for new' elections, returnable the 25th day of June. 
Walpole, Avell knowing the difficulties he should 
be left under, implored the king to put off' his 
usual journey ; htlt his influence was fast declin- 
ing, George was anxious to get to Hanover, and he 
embarked on the 7th of May. About a month 
before his departure Frederick of Prussia Avon a 
great battle in spite of a lamentable display of per- 
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fional cowardice — a display he never made again. 
Maria Theresa’s general the Marshal Neujjerg had 
('.ollectcd an army in Upper Silesia, and after 
relieving some places that were besieged and re- 
taking Grotkan, he established himself on the 9th 
of April at Molwitz. On the 10th Frederick 
came u]),and attacked Ncuperg between Molwitz 
and Groningen. After a vigorous cannonade on 
botli sides the brave Hungarian hussars — among 
the best light horse in the world — tamed the 
Prussian left wing and got possession of Frederick’s 
baggage ; and soon after the Baron dc Raunj|Cr, w ith 
a mass of Austrian heavy cavalry, fell Fre- 
derick’s right, routed his horse thene, an<l pene- 
trated between the two lines of Ws, infantry, 
h’rederiek, who had hardly ever been under lire 
before, thought that the battle was lost; and, 
carried along by his owm flying cavalry, he fled as 
far as Oppeltn, and there took refuge in a wind- 
mill. But in the mean time his well disciplined 
infantry not only stood their ground, but also rc- 
])clled the Austrian cavalry, who, after losing dc 
Raumer and a vast number of their men, drew oft' 
in such dc])resaed s])irits that they could not be 
hi'ought to charge again. General B(;rliehengcu 
led the Austrian right wing ni incme against the 
I’russian left, and pushed it before hini ; but Fre- 
derick’s foot soon rallied, and, under Marshal 
Schwerin, they not only repulsed the Austrians 
but gained groimd ujion them. Bcrliehengeii tried 
to rally behind a ravine ; but the attempt was vain; 
tlu! disorder spread through the whole Austrian 
line, and j)rescntly the army which alnu)st seemed 
the forlorn hope of Maria Theresa was in headlong 
retreat. Nearly five thousand men were killed 
and wounded; ami nine pieces of cannon and four 
standards were taken from the Austriiuis. But the 
Prussians had paid dearly for their victory ; 4,000 
of them were killed and wounded. The disei- 
jiline of their infantry w'us most admirable, and 
was mainly owing to Marshal Schwerin, who 
had been formed in the school of Marlborough and 
Eugene. Many faults, in tactics and in strategy', 
had however been committed. Frederick, who was 
afterwards the historian of his own wars, coolly 
confesses that in this cam])aign it seemed as if he 
and Count Ncuperg had been trying which should 
commit the most faults : — but he adds, “ Molwitz 
was the school of the King of Prussia and his 
troops, for that prince reflected profoundly upon all 
the faults and errors he had fallen into, and tried 
to correct them for the future.”* After the battle 
Neuperg recrossed the river Neisse, and entrenched 
himself to wait for reinforcements ; Frederick went 
and opened trenches before the imyiortant town 
of Bricg, which, though bravely defended by Picco- 
loinini, was compelled to capitulate on the 4th of 
May. These rapid successes of the Prussians deter- 
mined the King of France to disregard his gua- 
rantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, and to make 
common caiise with Frederick, the French being 

• Ilintoirt’ lie Mon Temps.— Life of Frederick II., King of 
rrinwin, by Lord Dover. 
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once more transjiortcd with that old and so often 
defeated hope of making an end of the House 
of Austria. The Marshal dc Bclleisle, who had 
been wntebiug .proceedings at Frankfort where a 
diet had assembled to elect a new cm])cror, was 
dispatched into Silesia to conclude an alliance 
with the coiupicror, the chief articles of which 
were to be — 1. Tlie elevation of that old ally 
of France, the Elector of Bavaria, to tlic im- 
perial dignity. — 2. The division juiil dismeinher- 
ment of the provinces of tlu; Queen of Hungary. 
— .'L The guarantee of I'Vauee. to tlu; King of 
Prussia of all Lower Silesia, ])rovided only he 
would renounce his cl.-iims upon the Diuhiis 
of Jiiliers and Berg, ami give his vote at the 
diet to the Elector of Bavaria. Bellei.sle had 
also ]U)wer to stipulate that l'’rance should send 
.two armies into the empire to assist tlu; Elector of 
Bavaria and to keep in cheek King George’s army 
collected or collecting in Hanover. A more un- 
principled scheme of dismemberment and parti- 
tion has rarely been entcrtiiined by any court. ; but 
Bclleisle. seems in his wishes and inclinations to 
have gone even farther thiin the cabinet which 
employed him, and to have entertained the idea 
that nothing shnidd be left to Maria Thensa that 
could possibly he taken from her. “ He seemed,” 
says Frederick, “ as if he thought that all the terri- 
tories of the Queen of Hungary were already on 
sale to the highest bidder.” One day, when lie 
observed the nnse.niinilous Frortebman more ]>re.- 
oecupied or absent-minded than usual, bVederiek 
asked him whether he had licard 4uiy bad news? 
“ None, Sire,” said the tnarslinff, “,*()»« : but 
what now embarrasses me that I cannot settle 
what we shall do with MnraVia.” Frederick, as 
a good joke, tolil him he huft bet^ jcrfl'ei^ it to the 
King of Poland ! But the qui($ii<|iffhted Prussian 
had by this time diseover^^ljlai Bellai^te was a 
visionary, ami that he coulonot wisely cbuclude so 
imjKirlant a bargain with France without delibera- 
tion and some fore-knowlt|||ge of the designs of 
England and her allies. Tnese designs were still 
pacific, or, at least, Walpole most earnestly rlesired 
that all the resources of di])lomacy should be em- 
ployed before recourse was had tfli^.svwrd. He 
was negotiating with all liis mig^tO procure some 
cessions and concessions from Maria Theresa, to 
detach Frederick from the confederacy of which 
France was or would he the head, and to convert 
him into an ally— judging correctly iJiat if the 
sword of I’russia were once thrown into his scale 
the confederacy would break to ])ieces, and her 
Hungarian majesty be left undisturbed, in some 
respects the minister was not well seconded hy the 
sovereign, and the difficulties he had to encounter 
from Austrian obstinacy and Prussian ])resump- 
tion were very great. He sent the accomplished 
John Carmichael, Earl of Hjudford, to the camp 
of Frederick, and Mr. Robirisop to the court of 
Vienna. Lord Hyndford, thinking perhaps tliat 
a young prince would not he altogether insensible 
to gallantry and magnanimity, and might even be 
3 M 
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brought to blush at the idea of falling ujion a 
defenceless woman, tried hard to induce Frederick 
to lower his pretensions and display generosity and 
magnanimity, which were such beautiful things in 
a concpicror. The cold and wiry Prussian soon 
interrupted him by saying, “ Talk not to pie, my 
lord, of magnanimity! A prince ' ought iRrst to 
consult his own interests. I am not ayeyese. to a 
peace, but I expect to have four duchies, and I will 
have them.” At the same time Robinson was 
equally unsuccessful at Vienna. Weak as she was 
and us she knew herself to be — terrible as was the 
confederacy forming iiguinst her, Marin Theresa 
absolutely refused to yield to Frederick any part 
of Silesia, or to admit the justice of the Prussian 
claim. At last she most reluctantly t^^recd to buy 
a jicacc by giving up the Duchy of Limbourg and 
some other strips of hind in the I^^ow Countries. 
Yet in ’empowering Robinson to make this otfer 
to Frederick she jiussionutely exclaimed — “ I hope 
he may reject it!” When Rohinsijii arrived at the 
head quarters of the Prussian army and o])cned 
his commission to the king, he im;t precisely the 
kind of reception he e.\pccted, though probably lie 
was not prepared for the stage-tone and action 
which the royal Prussian had learned from an 
attentive study of Frencli tragedies and a close 
intimacy with French authors and courtiers. 
“ Still beggarly oilers !” cried this jiupil ofVoJtairc; 
“ since you have nothing to propose on the side of 
Silesia, all negotiations are nseiess. My ancestors 
would rise out of their tombs to reproach me, 
should 1 abandon my just rights.” And, so say- 
ing, he took «lf his hut and rushed behind tlic cur- 
tain of his tent, after the fashion of a hero of a 
French tragedy, when something terrible is to he 
done. But, while Walpole sent Lord Hyndford us 
minister plenipotentiary from England, George 
sent to the same camp Mr. Schwickelt in the same 
capacity from Hanover j and, if wc may believe 
Frederick himself, the Scottish lord and the Hano- 
verian were the bearers of very difl'erent messages. 
He says that Schwickelt offered the neutrality of 
his master George, if he would only cede or 
agree to the cession of certain territories to 
square the Electorate of Hanover! Frederick 
could lie, both royally and diplomatically ^ and, 
even though he narrates this story long after 
the events and the heats of the contest, some 
doubt may reasonably be entertained as to its 
truth, particularly when we reflect that a hatred 
of his uncle George was ever a strong passion 
in the mind of Frederick. Walpole also sent 
ambassadors or agents in oUier directions. He 
was well represented at the court of Russia by 
the Honourable Edward Finch, and it was [agreed 
that a Russian army, assembled in Livonia, 
should act against Prussia, and thus oblige 
Frederick to divida his conquering army; but, 
unfortunately. Fiance was all urevalent at the 
Swedish court ; Sweden was maae to declare war 
against Russia, and, owing to that circumstance, 
and to internal commotions and changes, Russia 
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sent not a man in aid Maria Theresa. Still, 
howeverj Frederick was alarmed by reports of the 
marching of Danish and Hessian troops in the 
pay of his uncle of England, and of demonstra- 
tions making in Saxony ; and, seeing that he must 
have some great ally, or be quiet, he at length con- 
cluded the treaty ofi’ered by France, stipulating 
that it should be kept secret till the French arms 
were ready to act in his favour. He says himself 
that the secret vxis kept by the French ; and he 
boasts how he succeeded in amusing Lord llynd- 
ford and Schwickelt with empty negotiations as long 
as was ncctesary fur his purpose. While fresh en- 
couragcijient|were given to the Jacobites to attemjit 
another war in Scotlaml, the French court, 
where the pacific Cardinal Flcury had grown ohl 
and powerless, hurried Marshal Maillehois across 
the lilmic with one army, and detached the Marshals 
Belleislc and De Broglie with another. Maille- 
bois, after crossing the Rhine, moved straight uiion 
Hanover, where King Georgia was then residing, 
and ])robal)ly now wishing that he had taken 
Walpole’s advice and remained in England. He 
was employed in assembling, reviewing, and drill- 
ing the troops he hud subsidised, when he learned 
the rapid approach of the French. Too weak to 
sto]) their march, and dreading the worst for his 
electoral dominions, George hastened to i;onelude 
one year’s neutrality for Hanover, stipulating that, 
during that period, she should afford no assistance 
whatever to Maria Theresa, and Ui&t, at the ensuing 
election of emperor,* he, as an elector, would not 
give his vote in favour of her husband, who very 
unwisely pretended to the dignity. As soon us it 
was known in England this treaty excited universal 
indignation, and was dcnounccil on every side as 
cowardly, selfish, and base. George had been 
very anxious for a war, but, personally, his deh'&t 
was a most unfortunate one ! In the mean while 
Bellcisle and Dc Broglie, having joined the forces 
of the Elector of Bavaria, reduced the important 
city of Jjintz, and pushed forward for Vienna. 
When these French and Bavarians had thrown 
their outposts within three leagues of her ancient 
capital, Maria Theresa departed with her infant 
son into Hungary, leaving her husband and his 
brother. Prince Charles of Lorraine, to defend 
Vienna.* But, in calculating the weakness of the 
Queen of Hungary, her enemies had overlooked 
her really strong point— which was the devotien 
and valour of her Hungarian subjects. She htui 
gratified that high-spirited people by many previous 
condescensions : in the preceding month of June 
she had been crowned at their ancient capital ac- 
cording to their ancient and national forms ; and 
she hod taken the oaths to preserve their constitu- 
tion, which, defective and wholly aristocratic as it 
was, had yet tended more than any other cause to 
keep alive their gallant spirit. Though she spoke 
not Magyar, or ancient and very peculiar laii- 

* Maria Theresa, at tlic Umc of her flight nom Vinima, was ad- 
vanced in pregiiuuey; and she wrote to her motlier-m-law, tlm 
l)uchuss-Dowa({er, of Lorraine— “ 1 do not know whether a single 
town will remain to me, in whicli 1 may he brought to bed,’\ 
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^age of their country, i^e could discourse fluently 
in Latin, which all classes above the mere serfs 
used, and still use, os the general language of 
society, oi as other nations employ French. She 
was then one of the most charming women in 
Europe ; her countenance beautiful, her figure 
elegant, and her demeanour majestic. Now a 
fugitive and apparently abandoned by the rest 
of her subjects, she repaired again to the old 
walls of Presburg, where the Magnates and the 
other orders were assembled in diet or parlia- 
ment. On the lltli of September she sum- 
moned them to attend her at thc'^castle ; and 
there, with her infaiit son, nflen\'ilird!i the Em- 
peror Joseph II., in her arms, slie addressed 
the assembly in a Latin speech, made the more 
touching by the occasional internijrtion of sobs 
and tears. When she came to the words — The 
kingdom of Hungary, our person, our children, 
our crown, are at stake ! — forsaken by all, we 
seek shelter only in the fidelity, the arms, the 
hereditary valour of the renowned Hungarian 
states” — the Magnates and all ]ircsent, as if ani- 
mated by one soul, drew their sabres half way from 
the scabbard, and exclaimed, “ Our lives and our 
blood for your majesty ! We will die for our Mng^ 
Maria Theresa.” Nor was this enthusiasm hollow 
or transient; the voice of war ran through the 
land ; every Magnate flew to arms, and armed his 
vassals ; every town— and there were several rich 
and flourishing, because they had been ])cmritted 
to enjoy free municipal institutions — furnished 
troops, money to pay them, and provisipns to sup- 
port them ; and the most distant provinces as the 
nearest — ^those who had only heard remotely of the 
beauty and distress of the queen, as well as those 
that were eye-witnesses — jionred flirth their warlike 
hosts, to fight to the death for Maria Theresa. In 
a country so poor in money, though rich in ' all 
natural products, the English subsidy of .'100,000/. 
went a great way, and contributed very materially 
to the success of the war. 

The Elector of Bavaria and the French marshal 
stopped short of Vienna, and turned aside into the 
kingdom of Bohemia, which was expected to be an 
easy prey. They advanced to Prague, the capital, 
and invested it. Prague was defended by Ogilvie, 
an Irish exile, with only 3000 men. Some of the 
Hungarian levies, headed by Maria Theresa’s 
* husband and his brother, moved rapidly to the 
relief of the Bohemian city ; but before they could 
reach Prague it was taken. The Elector of Ba- 
varia caused himself to be crowned as king of 
Bohemia, and then hurried away to Frankfort, 
where the Diet elected him emperor without one 
dissentient voice ; George, as Elector of Hanover, 
being excluded from voting by the treaty he had 
made with the French. The solemn coronation of 
the Elector of Bavaria, who called himself 
the Emperor Charles VII., was not celebrated, till 
the 14th of February of the following year, 
1742, when this representative of the Cmsars 
was dying of gout and gravel, and scarcely able 


to stand.* In the mean time the King of Prus- 
sia, who had concluded a friendly treaty with 
the Elector of Bavaria before he became em- 
peror, proceeded from one success to another, 
using both force and fraud with singular cfl'ect. 
By npians of an intrigue of some Austrian old 
ladies, the important city of Breslau was taken 
without firing a slujt, and the burghers took the 
oath of allegiance t(» Frederick. Count Neuperg 
was driven into Moravia by a lie: at the in- 
stance of Lord llyndford, the court of Vienna had 
at length consented to ceile Jjower Silesia and a 
portion of Upper Silesia, and to withdraw Neuperg 
from that province, jirovidcd Frederick would de- 
clare upon his word that he would not attempt 
an 3 ^ing more against her Hungarian majesty. 
This temptation, says Frederick, was not to bo 
resisted, the enemy being willing to rest satisfied 
with a verbal communication, which Avould acquire 
provinces to Prussia, and w'intcr-ijuarters for her 
army, fatigued with eleven months of military 
labour.t This curious truce, was, however, to bo 
kept a profound secret; and the French and Ba- 
varians were completely pnz/lc?d to see Frederick 
stop suddenly short in his career of cotKjucs!,, and 
refuse to allow his army to act. He returned to 
Berlin; but, regardless of his promise, he left 
ordcra to Marshal Schwerin to push on his con- 
quests at a proper moment ; and, at the end of 
December, when the snow lay <lcep on the moun- 
tains, and when the Austrians expected no such 
attack, Schwerin rushed into Mortivia, and be- 
sieged and took the important towm anti fortress of 
Olmutz. The French arniy, however, after getting 
a distant view of the old towers of Vienna, was 
driven out of Austria by Khevetdii’dlcr, who bravely 
pushed on into Bavaria, and eventually obliged the 
Bavarian army to abandon Prng\ie and the whole 
of Bohemia, and hasten to the defence of their own 
country. 

On our side the war had^jecn attended w ith no 
success or glory. In the Mediterranean Admiral 
Haddock retreated before a Spanish fleet which 
htwl been suddenly joined by twelve, ships of war 
from Toulon, and the commander of wliich an- 
nounced that, tlwaigh there was no w^ar between 
France and Englancl, he had orders to defend the 
Spaniards if they were attacked. There was no 
imputation on Haddock’s courage, for the united 
ships of France and Spain doubled his own fleet. 
That great man of a party. Admiral Vernon, had 
proved himself a very little man in war. After 
the destniction of Porto Bello, nothing was done in 
Spanish America, or, we might say, worse than 
nothing. When Sir Chaloner Ogle and Lord 
Cathcart had joined Vernoh at Jamaica,! the Eiig- 

• Mmoirs of Hw MiiTgnivinc of Barcith. 

t Ilittoire de moti Temps. . 

t “Ah the fleet sailed along the igland of lUiipaiiiola. in Its nay 
to .Tamaiea, four large riiipg of war were discovered ; and Sir Clia- 
loner detached on equal Dnml)«r of his squadron to give them chiise 
wliilB he himgelf proceeded on his voyage. As those strange ships 
refused to bring to, Lord Augustus Fittmy, tho commodore of the 
four Britisli ships, saluted one of them with u broadside, and a 
swart engagement cuiued. After they had fought during tho best 
3 M 2 
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lish armament was far greater than any that had 
ever been seen in those seas ; there were thirty ships 
of the line, and nearly ninety other vessels, having 
on board 15,000 seamen, and 12,000 soldiers. 
Lord Cathcart caught the endemie fever and died ; 
upon which General Wen|;worth took the com- 
mand of the land forces. After demolishing the 
insignificant fort Chagre on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus of Darien, they knew not what to do next. 
A council of war was called, which, as usual, led 
to conflicting schemes, jealousies, and irrecon- 
cilable hatreds. Some proposed to attack the Ha- 
vannah, which lay to leeward, and might have 
been reached in less than three days, and which 
' was said to be at that moment ill prepared for de- 
fence; but Vernon, who had “the voice potential,” 
preferred beating up against the wind to His- 
paniola, in order to observe the motions of the 
French squadron collected there under the Marquis 
d’Antin, wlio continued to wear so dubious an 
aspect, that it was difficult to treat him cither as a 
friend or as a foe. Many days were thus lost in 
beating and tacking in the teeth of the wind ; and 
then Vernon learned that d’Antin, with a greatly 
diminished crew and exhausted provisions, had 
slipped off for France. The English armament 
reached Hispaniola, took in wood and water, and 
turned back towards the Spanish main. Another 
council of war was called, and, as the Spanish ad- 
miral de Torres had now sailed to the Havannali 
with amide means of defence, it was resolved by 
Vernon to attack Carthagena. But Carthagena 
was strongly fortified, and Don Bias de IjCso, an 
officer of experience and reputation, had just rein- 
forced it, and lay there with a small squadron of 
large ships. Vernon, however, who was too nwh 
and passionate to listen to advice, persisted in his 
Ian of attack ; but, as if the climate had affected 
is intellect, when he had anchored a little to the 
windward of Carthagena, he lay inactive for five 
days, and then the Ip-oops were landed on the 
islet called Tierra Bomba, near the harbour-mouth 
known by the name of Boca Chica, or little mouth, 
which, according to an eye-witness, was surprisingly 
fortified with castles, batteries, bombs, chains, 
cables, and ships of war. The British troops, 
however, effected their landing on the islet, covered 
their ground in good style, tlirew up a battery, and 
made a breach in the principal fort, being assisted 
by the admiral, who sent in a number of ships to 
jlivide the enemy’s fire and attention. Lord 
Aubrey Beauclerc, a gallant officer, who com- 
manded one of thfese ships, was slain. The Spa- 
nish ships that lay athwart the harbour’s mouth 

part of tUn night, the enemy hoisted their noloura in the morning, 
and oppenntu to Iw part of the French HquBdron which had laiiotl 
from Knrupe under the command of the Marquit d’Aiitin, with 
orden to nssut the Siuiuish admiral, de Torrei, in attacking and 
diitroiHing tlie Englltlk shipa and raloniea. War was not yet declared 
between France and England ; therefore hoitilitiea ceaied ; the Eng- 
liah and French commanden complimented each other, excuted 
themwlves mutually for tlte mistake which had happenctl, and 
parted oa ftirauU, with a conaidoruble Iom of men on Mb aidei.”— 
SautlleU, Hitt, Jing, Smollett was in thii action, Inu given a 
moot spirited description of it in his famous sea novel of Bnderick 
Random. He was serving as assistant-surgeon, and was an eye- 
witness of most of the misdoings of this fiunous expedition. 


were, however, soon destroyed or taken ; the land 
troops, advancing to the breach, carried the prin- 
cipal post, and found the rest of the forts and bat- 
teries abandoned ; the passage of the Boca,' Chica 
was cleared, and the fleet sailed into the ‘immense 
harbour. The Spaniards abandoned the great out- 
work of Castel Grande without a blow ; but tli'ey 
continued strengthening Carthagena till 300 cannon 
were mounted on die ramparts. Vernon, exulting 
in his partial success, sent home a ship with dis- 
patches to the Duke of Newcastle, dated the 1st of 
April, 1*141. “ The wonderful success of this 

evening andliight is so astonishing, that one can- 
not but cry oul with the psalmist. It is the Lord’s 
doing, and seems marvellous in our eyes.” So 
wrote the admiral; and so ready of belief were 
the English people, that they began to proclaim 
him the greatest of all commanders; and men 
were singing his praises at tavern dinners and 
about the streets when he was retreating with a 
dishonoured flag ! After entering the liarbour, 
the troops and artillery were landed within a 
mile of Carthagena, all the Spanish outposts retir- 
ing before them. But then there was a pause, 
Admiral Vernon seeming to think that General 
'Wentworth ought to take the town with his land 
troops, and Wentworth seeming to be of opinion 
diat that office ought to be performed by Vernon 
and the sailors.* The general complained that 
the sailors lay idle, while his troops ashore were 
harassed and diminished by hard duty, fevers, and 
other distempers ; the admiral affirmed that his 
ships could not lie near enough to batter the town 
with any effect, and he accused the soldiers of in- 
activity and want of resolution in not attacking the 
fort of San Lazaro, which commanded ])art of the 
town, and might be taken by escalade. The truth 
appears to be, that there were grevious faults on 
both sides — that Vernon was so slow in landing 
the tents, stores, and artillery, that the soldiers 
were left for three nights on the bare and fatally 
dewy ground, exposed to tlie lire of tlie enemy’s 
guns without the means of returning it, and that 
afterwards Wentworth left open the communica- 
tion between the town and the neighbouring coun- 
try, by which the garrison was recruited and well 
supplied with provisions. If, however, we may 
rely upon Smollett, Vernon was by far the more 
faulty of the two. Stung by the reproaches of the 
admiral, Wentworth called a council of officers,* 
and with their advice he attempted to carry Fort 
San Lazaro by storm. Twelve hundred men, 
headed by General Guise, and guided by some 
Spanish deserters or peasants, who were either 
ignorant, or, what is more likely, in the pay of the 
Spanish governor, whom they pretended to have 
left, marched boldly up to the foot of the fort ; but 
the guides led them to the very strongest part of 

" Tlie admiral and general had contracted a hearty contemiit for 
each other, and took ali opportunities of oxprewing their mutual 
dulike: for from acting vigomiitily in concert, for the advantage of 
the community, they maintained a mutual tamve and eeparate 
cabals ; and each proved more eager for the disgrace of his rival than 
seaiout for the honour of the nati(ni.'’*-i!>'inoUct(i fiiit. Sng, 
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the fortifications ; and, what was worse, when they 
came to try the scaling ladders with which they 
were provided, they found them too short. This 
occasioned a fatal delay, and presently the brilliant 
morning of the tropics broke with its glaring 
light upon what had been intended for a nocturnal 
attack . Under these circumstances the wisest thing 
would have been an instant retreat ; but the soldiers 
had come to take the fort, and with a bull-dog 
resolution they seemed determined to take it at 
every disadvantage. They stood under a terrible 
plunging fire, adjusting their ladders and fixing 
upon points where they might climb ; and tlicy 
did not yield an inch of ground, though every 
Spanish cannon and musket told upon them and 
thinned their ranks : — one party of grenadiers even 
attained a footing on the top of a rampart, when 
their brave leader, Colonel Grant, was mortally 
Wounded. The grenadiers were swept over the 
face of the wall ; but still the rest sustained the 
enemy’s fire for several hours, and did not retreat 
till six hundred, or one-half of their original num- 
ber, lay dead or wounded At the foot of those fatal 
Walls. It is said that Vernon stood inactive on 
his quarter-deck all the while, and did not send in 
his Wts full of men till the very last moment, 
when Wentworth was retreating. The heavy rains 
now set in, and disease spread with such terrible 
rapidity, that in leas than two days one-half of die 


troops on shore were dead, dying, or unfit for 
service. Another council of w^ar was therefore 
called ; and it was then resolved to give up the 
enterprise as desperate, to re-embark the land 
forces, and to sail away to Jamaica. They first, 
however, destroyed all the fortifications and out- 
works they had taken.* On boi#d, says Smollett, 
one of the sufferers, “nothing was heard but 
complaints and execrations, tlie groans of the 
dying, and the service for the dead ; nothing was 
seen but objects of woe and images of dejection. 
The conductors of this unfortunate expedition 
agreed in nothing but the expediency of a speedy 
retreat from this scene of misery and disgrace.” 

* Smollett myg— " The admiral, however, inonlcr to demonetratn 
the impracticahility of takiii;r the piaec by itca, scut in the Gallieia, 
one of the SiNiuish ships whiuli hail been taken at Btwu Chiea, to 
cannonade the town with sixteen Kuns, mounted on one side like a 
floating liattery. 'Iliis vessel, manned l)y detucluneuts of volunteers 
from diflerent ships, and commanded by (hiptain Home, was warped 
into the inner harlmur, and moored before day at a considerable dis- 
tance from the walls, and in very shallow water, * In this imition 
she stood the fire of several liatturies for some hours, without dioiiiK 
or BustainiuK much damage : then the admiral ordered the men to Iw 
brought oif iu boats aud tlie caldes to he cut ; so that she drove with 
the sea breeut u))ou a shoal, wliere she was soon filled with water. 
This exploit was absurd, aud tlie inference which the admiral drew 
from it altogether fallacious: ho said it plainly proved that there 
was not de]ith of water in the inner harbour suifleient to admit large 
ships near enough to batter the town with any prospect of success. 
This, indeed, was the case in that part ot Uie harbour to which the 
Gallieia was conducted ; but a little farther to the left he might have 
stationed four or five of his largest ships abreast within pistol shot of 
the walls; and, if this step had been taken when the land forces 
mustered to tliu attack of St. Lautro, in all probability the town 
would have been lutrendcted." 
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After quarrelling for a while at Jamaica, Vernon 
and Wentworth, in pursuance of fresh orders from 
home, set sail for the island of Cuba. The fine 
land army of 12,000 men which had left England 
with Lord Cathcart, w'as now reduced to less than 
.3000 : — to make it greater 1000 Jamaica negroes 
were drilled and added to it. They anchored in 
the hay of Guentanamo on the south-east of Cuba, 
and re-christened the place Cumberland Harbour 
in honour of his royal highness at home— and this 
was absolutely all they could do, for the town of 
St. Jago was deemed too strong for attack, and the 
troops, after being landed and left inactive for 
months, were re-embarked in November, and 
carried back again to Jamaica. But the muster- 
roll was sadder than if tliose troops had come from 
a fierce campaign — disease, bad salted provisions 
in a state of putridity, and excesses in rum had 
reduced the whites from 3000 to less than 2000. 
After these failures it was madness, or something 
worse, in the ministry to send out to Vernon, as 
they did, four more shi})B of war and 3000 more 
soldiers.’ The land crabs of the Caribbees ate 
most of those unfortunate men, and Vernon did 
nothing witli. an armuiuent that from first to last 
cost millions of money and many thousands of 
lives. As bit by bit the dreadful intelligence was 
made public in England, the kingdom became 
filled with inurraurs, and the people were de- 
pressed in proportion to the sanguine hope by 
which they had been elevated. They then, adds 
Smollett, began to perceive that they had mistaken 
the character of the great Vernon. That admiral, 
however, threw all the blame upon Wentworth, 
and most indccentlv and outrageously boasted in a 
dispatch to the Duke of Newcastle, that, if the sole 
command had been left to him, both in the Car- 
thagena and in the Cuba expeditions, he would 
hayo taken the towns of Carthagena and St. Jago 
with the loss of much fewer men than had died. 

These'dismal oftcurrences, though they were not 
half known until a month after that struggle was 
over, liad a great effect upon the general election, 
and rendered still more unpopular the ministry of 
Walpole — for people would not rerncraber that he 
had done his best to prevent this war, and his 
political opponents who had driven him into it did 
not scruple to make him answerable for every 
failure. At the same time the opposition aided by 
the purses of the wealthy old Duchess of Marl- 
borough, of Pultcney, and of the Prince of Wales, 
who incurred considerable debts in the purchase 
of boroughs, practised corrujrtion and bribery to 
an unprecedented extent, lly these and other 
means the ministerial candidates were defeated in 
man^’ places, and before parliament met the thickly 
coming news of disaster and disgrace converted 
many men who had started as friends to the mi- 
nister into enemies* or querulous critics. To 
organise beforehand their modes of attack in the 
two houies the chiefs of the opposition had numer- 
ous meetings and conferences ; and that nothing 
might be wanting Lord Chesterfield went over to 


Avignon, and ^camei'the guest of the Pretender’s 
ex-minister the Duke of Ormond, and by so doing 
procured from the t*retehder letters to nearly a 
hundred of the prindpal Jacobites in England and 
Scotland, urging them to exert themselves against 
Walpole. With the most compact and harmoni- 
ous cabinet that ever existed, this minister would 
not have been able to bide the storm; but his 
cabinet was more and more divided ; — ^the Duke of 
Newcastle had opened a secret intercourse with the 
Duke of Argyll, and Ijord Hardwickc the chan- 
cellor seemed determined to side with Newcasth^ 
in all things ; Lord Harrington was incensed at 
Walpole’s strictures upon his conduct in Hanover, 
where he was when his master King George was 
put to such straits by the rapid advance of Mar- 
shal de Maillebois ; and as for Lord Wilmington 
he now thought himself great enough to be Wal- 
pole’s successor in the premiership, though, as Sir 
Spencer Compton, he had fourteen years before 
tlirown the cards into his hands and helped him to 
play them. When the king came over matters 
were not mended, for he was in an ill humour at 
the miserable exhibition he had made in l\is con- 
tinental dominions, and was distracted by doubts 
and fears as to the result of the great confederacy 
between France, Russia, and Bavaria. He oj)cue(l 
the ncM' parliament on the 4th of December, in a 
sjieech in which he took care to reminil the Houses 
that the war with Spain, in which he w'as engaged, 
had been entered into by the repeated advice oi' 
both Houses of parliament, who, moreover, had 
particularly recommended him to carry it on in 
America. He next mentioned the powerful con- 
federacy formed against the Queen of Hungary, 
complaining that other powers that were under the 
same engagements as England wdth resjiect to the 
Pragmatic Sanction had not performed the pro- 
mises they had so solemnly given. He said thal 
he had used every possible endeavour to unite his 
allies in the common interests of Europe, and to 
reconcile the other princes and claimants ; and he 
expressed a hope that a just sense of the common 
and approaching danger would produce a more 
favourable turn in the councils of the continental 
powers. The opposition in the new House of 
Commons allow^ed Arthur Onslow to be re-elected 
speaker without opposition ; but they began their 
fight upon the address. Shippen moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that his majesty might be en- 
treated not to engage the kingdom in war for the 
security of Hanover. Lord Noel Somerset seconded 
Shippen, and the now re-united Tories and discon- 
tented Whigs seemed anxious to divide the House 
and show their strength at once ; but Pulteney, wIid 
was not quite sure of their numbers, told them 
that dividing was not the way to multiply. Wal- 
pole, embarrassed and dispirited, offered as a 
compromise the omission of the whole paragraph 
of the proposed address “ tor returning his majesty 
the thanks of this House for his royal care in pro 
secuting the war with Spain.” This unusual con- 
cession was nothing less than a confession of hope- 
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less weakness : Pulteney chose to consider it as a 
consciousness and confession of guilt, and that 
orator then proceeded! to ]ieap invective upon invec- 
tive, until he went so far as to assert that Walpole 
was purposely ruining the nation to serve the Pre- 
tender. According to the partial authority of the 
niinister’s son, Sir Robert replied with as much 
spirit, as much force and command, as he had 
ever shown ; and there was enough in the extra- 
vagance of Pullcney’s declamations to restore him 
lor a moinciit to his old vigour. He quoted some 
words which had been used by Chesterfield in the 
other House, and he hinted at that lord’s secret 
mission to the Jacobites at Avignon. He asked 
whether he as minister had raised the war in Ger- 
many, or advised the war willi Spain — wliether he 
killed the late Emperor and King of Prussia — 
whether he was the counsellor of the ambitious and 
conquering Frederick — whether he had kindled 
ilie war between Muscovy and Sweden, which was 
l)rcventing the czarina from assisting the assailed 
Queen of Hungary. And in conclusion, he said, that 
he Avas so far from wishing to evade a strict inquiry 
that if tlie gentleman who had arraigned his con- 
duct would name a day for inquiring into the state 
of the nation, he would himself sccojid the motion. 
Pulteney accepted the cliallenge, naming the 21st 
of January next; and Walpole keeping his word, 
si’eondcd him. Meanwhile tluMvhole clause about 
the Spanish war was struck out of the address, 
whieli AVHs then passed unanimously. 

lint, before tlie grand contest of the 21st of 
.fanuury, there were several trials of strength on 
minor points. Walpole was defcalcd in tlm elec- 
tion of chairman of committees hy a majority »>f 
242 to 238.* But, on a motion for ])apcrs on the 
Gcrniiui negotiations, Walpole beat Pulteney by a 
majority of ten. The House was deluged with 
election petitions, the fruits of the animosities and 
unfair proceedings of both parties in the last 
general election, and election petitions wcr.e then 
decided upon, not, as in later times, by a select com- 
mittee, but hy the votes of all the House, which 
were always given from purely ])arty motives, 
without any regard to justice or impartiality. In 
one of these election contests Walpole prevailed 
hy a majority of only seven ; and on the case of 
the Westminster election, in Avliich the interference 
of the soldiery was proved, he was defeated by a 
majority of four. It was on this occasion that 
William Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield, 
wlio was retained as counsel for the petitioners, 
first won universal applause by his brilliant and 
persuasive eloquence,’ “ Murray,” says the minis- 
ter’s son, “ spoke divinely, beyond what was ever 

* Tlko minisioT had propoud Gilei Earle, a man of wit as well 
as of bnainoss; tho succ«s»ful mudidate brought forward by tho 
op^iontion waa l)r. L«e. “ You lutve no idea of tlwir huzza," writea 
till! niiuistf.r’s aon, "unleas you van conceive how people must 

triumph alter defeats of twenty years togetlier Iliuy say 

•Sir Kobert miscalculated ; how should Im calculate when there are 
nicn like Charles Hosa and fifty others ho could name ?'*— AeKers 
from Horace tf'alpole to Sir H. Afonn.— This Ross, though under 
obligations and promises to the minister, suddenly deserted him ; and 
tiuise deeurtions now became very frequent. 


iicard at the bar.”* The justices of Westminster, 
who had called in the soldiery, apparently because 
the riot and license at the hustings tvere alarming, 
had a day appointed for being reprimanded on 
their knees hy the Speaker. 

A.i). 1142.— If Walpole had consulted his own 
dignity he would assuredly have resigned before 
the declaration of war ; hut he clung to office even 
now, when the possession of it could only entail 
lisgracc and wretchedness. Sonic allowance is to 
be made for use and long habit; and, after being 
for twenty years the real head of the nation, he 
probably considered the private life of a country 
gentleman monotonous and insupportable. He 
was rich and old; and, tlirougb continual vexations 
and incessant fatigues, the infirmities of age began 
to tell even upon liis robust frame ;t but still he 
wished to wear a crown of thorns tp the last, and 
to die at tlie head of affairs. Some of his nearest 
fiiends ventured to suggest that be was losing 
daily, not only his adherents, but liis health ami 
liis most enviable good humour ; that he was 
liccoming uneasy, fretful, and irritable; that it 
was utterly beyond his power to prevent the trea- 
chery of his colleagues ; and that, finally, it would 
he more honourable and more safe to wrap his 
cloak about him and withdraw, than to stay for a 
fcAV weeks or months to be stripped nakinl, dis- 
missed, impeached ! But all was of no avail ; the 
old man thought (though, us lie afterwards found, 
incorrectly) that life was not life without the. pre- 
iniersliip; and, to retain office, he had recourse to 
fresh schemes and intrigues, and to base, nnjia- 
triotic expedients. Fancying that he might gain 
his object if he could buy over the Prince of Wales 
and his ])arty, he prevailed upon the king to offer 
his royal highness an additional 50,1)00/. a-ycnr 
and the payment of all his debts, provided he 
would cease opposing the measures of government. 
Seeker, Bishop of Oxford, was thought the jiroper 
messenger to carry this offer to the jirince ; but 
tlie prince declared that he would hearken to no 
proposals so long as Waljiolc continued in power.J 

• Ij'Hets to Mana. ’ 

t In tliu precedin'; montli <if IHoljcr, Ilorncp Walpole Najm : — 
"Myl'ntlicr« lnMi.scil lo be called in ihc iniirniuKi and waa ualcep a!> 
soon aa Ilia bend tonrlied tlie pillow, for I )m\o Irequeiitly known 
him suuro cre tlicy had drawn Ida enrtaina, now never alemia ubovu 
an hour' without wakiiif;; and he wlio '.at dinner alwaya [lor(;nt he 
was minister, und was more nay and thouj;htless than all his coin- 
imny, now sits without s]iuakiun> and witli ills eyes fixed for an 
Jiour tonctlier.’-— AeWer to Horace Mnnti. 

t '• As many erroneous narriiti\ea of this transaetion," says Ooxc, 
*'hnvu been nivdi hi tlie \iubHe. I sliall siilijoiu an uccouut, which I 
found nniooK tlie Walpole I'aiMTs, in the hnudwritlna of Sir llohcrt 
Walpole, and heariiin tho following endorsement * An account of 
what passed Mwccii II. It. 11. and Lord Oxford, January .I, 
1711-8. with tliu printed letter that pnaseil between tho kliin and 
prince uimu the breach.' ‘ An account of what Um Uishop of Oxford 
said to the Prince of Wales, from Lord Ctiolmoudeley, autliorised 
by his majesty, January 5, 1748 That if his royal highneM would 
write a dutiful letter to liis majesty, expressing his concern for wimt 
was ]Hist, in such a manner us might he eonNi.stent with his miucsty’.-i 
honour to accept, renreseuting tiio uneasy circumstances of hu for- 
tune, and referring tiiem to his majesty’s goodness, loird Cholmoii- 
deley had Ml and sufficient ground, from his knowledge of his 
majesty's intentions and disposUiout, to assure his royal liigliness 
that his majesty would lie reeonciled to him, and would add 6U,uuo/. 
a-year to his present income, and would not require any terms from 
liim in relation to any of those persons who were in bis royal liigti- 
ness’s snA'lne, counsels, or confidence, nor retain any resentment or 
displeasure against him. To this Lord Cholmondeley added, tliat 
there was no doubt but that his royal highness's debts would in thU 
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Tlic minister must have been weakened as well 
as disgraced l)y tliis strange, proceeding. During 
the Christmas holidays Walpole and his enemies 
Avcrc alike busy conferring, planning, bribing, 
])roniising ; but the opposition were the more suc- 
cessful : and Waljxdc’s underlihg, the courtly, 
silky Lord ITcrvey, formed one of a triumvirate 
with Chesterfield and Piilteney. Bnbb Dodington 
renewed his close alliance with the Prince of 
Wales ; and, seeing that there coidd now be no 
danger from his boldness, — that the minister he 
had so long feared emdd neither punish nor reward, 
he wrote a letter to Lord Wilmington, urging him 
to use his infiuenee. with his majesty for the imme- 
diate dismissal of Sir Robert. Bubb, who was 
accustomed to write and talk about patriotism and 
“the noble simplicity of opposition,” wanted a 
peerage ; but, Uiough he contributed to that event, 
his wishes-w'erc not gratified till nineteen years 
after the fall of Waljiole, and little more than one 
year before his own deatli. Parliament met, after 
the holidays, on the ISth of January; and on the 
21st Pultenoy began his gri'ut combat with the 
minister, protesting that his motion was not 
liointed against any jiarticular jierson, but was 
simply intended to assist his majesty. Pitt, who 
was every day rising in eonsiderniion, and several 
others of the assailants, spoke to the same effect; 
but Lord Perceval, one of the “])atriots,” who had 
been returned for Westminster without ojijiosition 
on the re-election necessitated by the vote of the 
House, soon let out the secret, that the combat 
d nu/mnrf was intended against Walpcde, for his 
lordship declared that he should vote for a commit- 
tee of accusation. The veteran ;niuister rose, and 
said that he must therefore take tlie (juestion ujton 
himself; and he then proceeded to deliver his last 
great speech. lie inveighed with as much vigour as 
lie had ever dis])laye<l against the personal malice 
of the opposition ; he taunted them with their long 
series of failures and defeats ; he told them that, 
for twenty years, they had not been able to touch 
him ; and that, even now, in order to get near his 
heart, they had been reduced to a disgraceful sub- 
terfuge. He defied them to substantiate their 
charges, and assured them he wanted no favour 
but to be ae(|uainted with their articles of accu- 
sation. If Bubb Dodington had been capable of 
blushing he must have blushed now ; for Waljudc 
designated him as a person of great self-morlifi ca- 
tion, seeing that for sixteen years he had conde- 
scended to bear jiart in that administration which 


raKfr proviilod for iu siioh .t manner ns.iiiioiifnrUicrennsiiliT.ilioii, 
.slionUl 1)(> found nioM ])rnji(>r and iiviicliciililc,’ ‘Tlie answer of liis 
royal l)i);line.s.s, .laimary fi. Ills roval lii"liness used stronf; 

expressions of duty and nlVeetinu |o his inaj'estv, ami .niswered fiir^ 
Iher lo this purpose-lhat, if this had heeii » messa«e direetlv from 
liib maj(‘sty, it would h.ave been his duty to have written a letter hi 
ll.M. on tho fieciuiion; hut, ns it wns a ’proiiosition that eaniit from 
l,oril ( holmomleley. in the manner I had iiientioiied, liisnnkwer to 
Lord Cholnioiuleley was, that he would not hearken to it so loii" as 
Sir lliihert Walmilo was in power, hv itlioni he eoiieeived tiimsel? hi 
have licet) greatly injured, and to whom he thouL-ht the most prudent 
ailiiet! for .Sir lloherl W alpole, himself, and the publie, wns. that he 
should retin ; and Hint he. the piince. hml before this rneeived iiiti- 
laiitioiis of the sonieuature witli those I had now said to him and 
d( sired not to htiie any more wliilst Sir llohert continued in 
power, ’’ 


he now termed ittfaittOJJS. According to one ac- 
count Sir Robert . aiscj; ^ssected Pulfcney, and 
laid his heart open of the House; and, 

according to all accoit»l^,|^e old minister liatl 
never hefore, displayed so elotpicncc and so 
intimate an acquaintance w'ith foreign affairs. Sir 
William Yongc, Winnington, and Pelham distin- 
gnislicd themselves by their speeches in support of 
the minister ; hut it rvas not eloquence or argn- 
incnt that was to carry conviction and decide this 
struggle. Men and parties had been packed, not 
to listen, hut to vote and condemn ; and, upon a 
division, Pultcncy’s motion was rejected, but rc- 
jeclcd only by a rnajorUy of Ihreo. There bad 
not been so full a house for many a year, each 
party having “whipped in” to the very utmost. 
Memhers rvere brought in from the bed of sick- 
ness; blit, according to the story of a contemporary 
who was favourable to Walpole, the minister was 
fur more, careful of his sick men than tlic. o]q)osi- 
lion were of theirs, and for that reason and hy a 
jialtry trick he lost st'veral \T)tes. The ministerial 
sick fold been ])laci‘d in an ailjoining apartnuait 
belonging to Walpole’s son as auditor of the e.x- 
cliequcr, which eouimiuiicalcd with the House ; 
and some of the ojiposition, aware of this fact, 
filled the keyhoh' of the door with dirt and sand, 
whA.i prevented the admission of these sick mcm- 
hers into the House till tlie division was over.'*^ 
The Prince of Wales was ]>res(‘nt in the House to 
share in the triuinjili. When a member was 
brought in to vote lliat bad ]o.4 the use of bis 
liinbs, his royal highness said to (iencral Churchill, 
who was friendly to Walpole, “So, I sec you 
bring in Ihc lame, tlie bait, anil the blind.” 
“Yes,” replied CJmrehill, “the lame on our side, 
and the hlind on your.s!” After the monrnful 
c.\hihition of his majority of Ihnr, Walpole matli! 
no ojiposition to an address to the king for cojiies 
of the correspondence with liis Prussian majesty ; 
and tl).c motion, though it had been n^jec.ted ou the 
18lh df Dccciulicr by a majority of twenty-four, 
was now allowed to jiass without a division. But 
it Avas a disputed election that sealed the old 
minister’s doom. On the 28th of January, iii a 
vote upon the Chippenham election petition, he 
was defeated by a majority of o/ir, or by 237 
against 236. He 

' slooil r th(* li‘Vi'1 

nr n l'itll-i--h!tr''M rdiifcihTncy. 

His brotliei;, bis sous, and all his truest friends 
advised an instant retreat ; and his colleagues or 
subalterns seem to have refused to act Avitli him a 
day longer, declaring, all of them, that his retiring 
was become absolutely necessary, as the only means 
to carry on the public business. On the night of 
Sunday, the 3 1st 'of January, begot ready to retire 
to his S])lendi4 mansion at HOughton ; and on the 
next morning, ht a private audience, he informed 
his master that at last he must quit his service. 
George was not destitute of feeling ; and such a 


• LoUersof sir Itiil'crtW'iliiiot.— Five Imnilrcd imil tlireo nicrabers 
were present, ami voted. 
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spparation, sucli a breaking of a connexion whicli 
had lasted so many years, and ■which, on the 
■wliolc, had been so beneficial to his majesty’s 
affairs, was enough to move a sterner heart. As 
Walpole knelt to kiss hands, the king fell on his 
neck, wept, kissed his cheek, and rccpicstcd to sec 
him fre(juently. The shade of Queen Caroline 
may at that moment have been in the mental 
vision of both king and minister. On the follow- 
ing day, the 2nd of February, Wal])ole sent a ])ri- 
vate intimation to the Prince of Wahis, who nnist 
have joyfully announced his downfall to the oppo- 
sition; for < in that evening, when the House of 
(lomnions came to their final decision on the Chip- 
])enham election, the o])])osition majority of one 
was found to be swelled to sixteen. J3ut, once 
having made up his mind to his fate, Wal]M)le 
found that it was not so difficult to bear; and 
(luring the discu.ssion, and nixm the division, he 
was cheerful, and even facetious. Reckoning Sir 
lidward Baynton, the member whose return wiis 
.supported by the opposition, to come and sit beside 
him, he pointed out to him several individuals, who 
w'cre now voting against him, though they had begged 
and received great favours from him; said his 
time was come, and that he should never again 
enter that House. Next morning, the 3rd of 
February, Lord Chancellor IJardwicke intimated 
that it was his majesty’s desire that the Houses 
should adjourn for a fortnight. On the 9th Sir 
Robert Walpole was created Farl of Orford, and 
on the 1 1th he formally resigned all his places. 
As wc have rejieatedly hinted, this great minister, 
in ])romoting the interests of his country, had not 
be,(ni iKfglectful of his own; and though he hud 
indulged >dl along in a sum})tuoiis hospitality and 
a most lavislf expenditure of nioiiey, he withdrew a 
very rich lord ; and the palace rather than house 
at Houghton, and the library and the splendid 
})icturc galleries there, denoted far different re- 
sources than his original patrimonial estate of 
2001)/. a-year. These, however, were not times in 
which statesmen served for nothing ; there were 
few incn of the day but would have paid them- 
selves a higher price ; a part of his large fortune 
had been made, not out of the exchequer, but 
in specidalious on the slock exchange, which 
liraciice, iiad as it might be, was many degrees 
better than that of some of liis predecessors, 
who had taken money from France. Though 
not the best of possible ministers, Walpole wjus 
better and wiser than those who liad gone before 
him — wiser, we believe, and more suited to 
the difficult circumstances of the, times than 
any of his contemporaries or immediate suc- 
cessors. Still, however, wc are not dispensed 
to regret that he w'aS^driveu from his ])osL; he 
liad seen his best days, and the country, under 
his care, had grown strong enough to do without a 
dictator or sole minister, which he indisputably, 
and, as avc think, fortunately for England, was. 
In a country like this, one man, or one body of 
men acting, under u single head, can hardly hope 
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for a ])ermanencc of jiowcr ; and, in si)ite of the 
frequent mischiefs resulting from changes, it is 
not desirable that they shouM. His downfall was 
hailed with enthusiastic joy by the people ; but 
Walpole could take with him the jiroud satisfac- 
tion that he had secured the constiluiion and the 
Hanoverian succession ; that the ])cople who wc) (; 
cursing him had made rapid strides in wealth and 
civilization ; that their general condition and the 
whole asper^t of the country had been wonderfully 
improved under his long administration ; and that 
he had never been harsh, cruel, or blood-thirsty, 
but had, on the contrary, moderal(‘.d, in practice, 
the liarbaritics of the law, and made .an execution 
for politicjd oflences a most rare spectacle. The 
nation, however, long continued to rail at the part- 
ing favours conferrtal ujion him by his sovereign, 
and whi(di included, besides the, ])ecrage, a jiension 
of 4000/. a-year, and a ])atent of ran k for an ille- 
gitimate danghter l)\ a mi.stress whom he liad sub- 
sequently married. It is true Sir Robert relin- 
quislnxl the ])ension ; but two years after, when 
the storm was somewhat, blown over, he sued for it 
and got it again. On the 1 1th of .January, the 
day of his resignatitm, he went to a lodge lie had 
at Richmond, never again, as he said, to return to 
the turmoils and vanities of a court. On that 
same day Lird Morton wi’ote to Dmican f'orhe.s, 
President of the Scottish Court of Se,ssion, to say 
that he was in some fear about tlieir eommoii 
friend Sir Robert’s safety. “ The letter of rank 
for his daughter,” says Morton, “ has raised sueh 
a torrent of wrath against him, that Ood knows 
whore it may end. They now talk of a strict jiar- 
liamcntary inquiry; your lordship knows Jiow 
little any man can stand such an ordeal trial after 
twenty years’ administration. The last time I saw 
him, which was on Sunday evening, I told liim of 
the clamour that was raised iqion the siihject of his 
daughter; hut tin; thing was then past the. olliei's, 
and could not be recalled (though she had not been 
presented), else 1 believe he would have stojiped it. 
1 would fiiin hiqie, alter he is fairly away, that the 
fury may subside ; at prctsenl it is very violent ; 
happy had it been for liim, had he had your lord- 
ship now here; best week there jmssed a scene lic- 
tween him and me, by ourselves, ihut affected me 
more than anything I ever met with in my life; 
hut it is too long to trouhlc your lord.ship with it; 
lui has been sore hurt by tlaiterers, hut has a great 
and an undaunted spirit, and a tranquillity some- 
thing more than human.”* But Walpole was not, 
like' Wolsey, hounded down by his king, and left 
Jiltogether naked to tlic fury of his enemies : in dis- 
missing him, (icorge consulted liitii as to tin; 
formation of a new ministry, and allowed him tn 
bargain with liis successor for security as to the 
past. His successor in the Treas\iry was none 
other than his old friend and tool Wilmington, tie; 
Sir Spencer Compton of former days, who migbt 
Juive been prime minister at the accession of 
George 1 1., if he laid possessed talent and spirit, 

• Cullodcn I'liix is. 
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and had not f|uaile(l before Sir Robert. In the 
new arrangements the leaders of the op]iosition 
were well nigh quarrelling among themselves, hut 
they ])ro|)oso(l notliing very dangerous to the retired 
premier. Anxious to kee.]) out the Tories at all 
costs, Wal])ole had recommended George In ap- 
point AVilmington first lord of the 'I'lcasury in 
case Ihdtency should decline it; hut in the first 
instance the offer was to be made 1o Ihdteney, and 
it was aettially made — through the mouth of the 
Duke of Newcastle — hy the king, though he hated 
the man ; and his majesty accompanied the mes- 
sage with the. ofle.r of full iiower to Pultency upon 
the ex])ress condition that he should resist and de- 
feat as })remier any rittcmpt to ])rosecut,e his prede- 
cessor. Jhilti'iiey at first, replied, that if that condi- 
tion was insisted upon he could never accept oHicc, 
saying tluit, whatever might he. his own inclina- 
tions, it might not he in his ])ower to screen Wal- 
p(»le — “ for the heads of parti(is are like, the heads 
of snakes, carrieii on hy their tails.*’* Still fol- 
lowing the. adviee of AYalpi ic, the king sent Pid- 
teney another private n:es.sage, and thereiq)on he 
quietly consented to let A\ ilmington slitle into the 
premiership, which in such occupation ctadd he little 
more than nominal. Lord Carteret thought thai 
neither Pultcney nor Wilmington, hut he himself, 
ought to have, tiie higlu'sl. j)ost ; hut Pultency told 
his lordshi]), that, if he would not accpiiesce in 
AVilrnijiglou’s ^irornotion, he would take himself 
what had been oflercd to him. (’arteret was Hal- 
tered hy a comidiment ])aid to his knowledge of 
foreign afliiirs, and was fain to rest salisfieil with 
the ])romist‘ of being entrusted with the mnuage- 
meut of those affairs as secretary of state. All this 
was scttliul before Walpole resigned, and a linv 
days after tluit great e.v('ut the Duke of Newcastle, 
who saw that there was no ho]>e of being premier 
himself, hut who Avas ve.solved, if possible, to k(r)) 
his scat in ihc cabinet, was eomrnissioned hy the 
king to conciliate Pniteney, and to obtain from him 
a promise, that if any prnsecntiou were attenqrted 
against Sir Roltert, if he conid not oppose the mo- 
tion, he Avoiild at least do nothing to inflame the 
debate. Pultency replii’d that he was not a man 
of blood; that in all liis denunciations of destruc- 
tion he. had meant the destruction of Walpole’s 
power, hut not of his person ; that he «-ould not 
say what was pnqier to lie done, lliough ho was 
free to cmifess that, in his opinion, some ])ar]ia- 
mcritary (icnsure, at llie. least, onglit to he inflicted ; 
and, finally, that he irmsi, consult his parly and 
friends. Then his grace of Newcastle; saiel a word 
for himself— n.s, that the king trusted Pultency 
would not distress the g«)vernmeTit by making too 
many changes in the cahinet in the midst of a 
session of parliament, l^ultcncy politely replied, 
that he had no ohjection to the Duke of Newcastle 

• A1 tlio {'Hit oV tliH fdiiCiTi'nci*, wliicli lonis plncc ill Piiltiiiov’t! 
own hmisp, Carti'Vcl hciii!; (ircsi'iil, some ncsnis «»•. Iiron^rht in, and 
Newcastle dranl; — "To our liiijipicr meetiii".” T«|t.liis I’lilteiiey 
replied,-- 

'• If wi' do meet .iiraiii, wlty. we slnill smile ; 
ll'iitil, nli_\, tlieii this inei'lieg was wi’ll madi' ” 
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or to the lord chancellor; but that he must insist, 
that some obnoxious persons should he dismissed 
at once, and that he and his friends should have a 
majority in the cabinet, the nomination to the 
boards of treasury and admiralty, and the disposal 
of the office of secretary of state for Scotland — an 
office which had been abolished, hut whitdi they 
thought ought now^ to he revived. Being made 
easy as to his own place, NcAveastle again advised 
Pniteney to lake the premiership ; hut that patriot 
said modestly, that, as he had the. [disposal of 
all places in his hands, he would accept of 
tioue — that all that he wanted for himself was a 
l)eerag(* aud a scat in the cahinet. And, according 
to tlu; absolute dictum of this House of Commons 
orator, AVilmington was confirmed fir.st lord of Ihi; 
treasury, Saiidys the motion-maker was madi- 
chancellor of the cxehcijuer, Carteret secretary of 
state, and the Marquess of 'I’weedale secretary for 
Scotland. Nor was this the only seiairity which 
had been procured for the falleu minister: the 
court luul cou.seiitod to disarm lh(‘ fierce enmity of 
tlie Prince <if Whiles hy actually giving him the 
additional .50, ()(){)/. a-year, and by jiTomising that 
Jjord Baltimore and Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
two of his steady adherent.s, should have seals at 
the new hoard of Admiralty. After tliis his royal 
liiglmess had granted AAhdpole a private audii'iice, 
aud had assured liim that his enmity was at an 
enil, and that, instead of att.'ieking, he would de- 
fend him if assailed by otliers. 

When the ministerial arrangements were di- 
vulged, they threw the Tories into a paroxysm of 
rag(‘ ; for the Tories, who had holpeil the ojijiosi- 
tion to gain their victory hy eoaleseing Avith them 
in the present ]iarliamenl, got nothing — nay, not so 
much as a title or a promise. But this fliseonleiil 
Avas not confined to the Tories ; all tlie li'uding 
AV’higs that had not got a share of the ministerial 
spoils AA'crc as furious as they, and there ])resently 
arose a loud lament about the failhlessiiess of par- 
ties, aud th(‘ im’ijuity of Pulte.uey and Carteret in 
treating and absolutely bargaining for tliemselves 
Avithout consulting the great body of the ojqiosi- 
lion. j’ittj Lyttletoii, the Grenvilles, and all those 
young men in parliament Avliom Walpole had been 
accustomed h) rail the. “ hoy ])atriots,” and Avlm 
had <loue their best to ])rcvent the arrangement-; 
w’hich had been entered into, murmured the Jcnidesl 
of all, and sharpened their tougiies and their Avits 
for the continuation of the opjiosition harangues to 
AA'hieh they had been so long accustomed. On the 
nth of February, the very day of AA'al])ole’s formal 
resignation, n great Whig meeting w'as called at 
the hAnmtaiii Tavern in the Strand. Lord Car- 
teret refused to go, saying that he never dined at 
taverns ; but I’ult.ency went, and Sandys, the lu'w 
chancellor of the exchequer, and nearly three him- 
(Ircd more, peers and commoners, most of them 
dissatisfied men. Lord Talbot filled a glass to 
the brim, and drank to cleansing the Augean 
stable of the dung and grooms. The Duke of 
Argyll, Avho had done as much against AYaljiole as 
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any lord, and who had got nothing l»y the cliangi*, 
declaimed as if disappointment liad turned liiin 
into a downright Jacobite, or as if he liad been 
horn and bred in Tory principles ; and he liiiishcil 
a long speech by saying that notiiing woidd go 
well until the Tories were provided ^Yilh jdaces us 
well as the Whigs, and the administration was 
j'oniidcd “upon the broad bottom of both jiarties.” 
I’ulteney, in reply, made the tavern resound with 
protestations of disinterestedness, and with denials 
that he and his friends had selfishly taken tlie nm- 
nageinent of the negotiation into their own hands. 
As to the ajipointment of Tories, he said it must 
he a work of some time “ to remove suspicions iii- 
eulc,ated long, and long credited, with regard to a 
denomination of men who had formcrlv been 
thought not heartily attached to the reigning 
family.” Mtition-making Sandjs also made a 
spiTch, saying that tlie king had olVered him a 
])laee, and why sluaild lie not aeee]>t it? — that, if 
lie did not, another wovdd — or, if nobody would. 
Ills majesty would he ohligcd to employ his old 
minister agtiin, which he fancied the gentlemen 
present did not wish to see. 'fhe meeting broke 
up in a humour much improved by wine and good 
elieer j “ but,” adds a recent writer, “ what seems 
to have ))iineipally Avt'ighed with them was, that 
each remembered how many oiliees were .still 
\aeant, and liojied that some were reserved for 
himself or for his friends.”'^ A few days after, a 
eoiiferema- took])laee in the prt'scnce of the Prince 
of Wales, and the’ Duke of Argyll and the Lords 
Chesterfield, Cohham, and IJathurst pressed their 
claims on Pullcney and the friends he had put into 
odiee. In the end, Argyll obtained for himself a 
seat in the eid)inet,thc mastership of the ordnance, 
and the regiment of w'hieh he hud recently been 
deprived by Walpole; and he procured, ihongh 
iiol without oiiposition and dillieiilty, llie jiromi.sc 
of a scat at the new hoard of Ailmirully for his 
fVieiul Sir John Hyude Cotton, a declared Jaco- 
bite. Chestcrticld got nothing ;t hut Cohham, 
who had been dismissed on account of his ojiiiosi- 
lion to the Lxcise Hill, was restored to the com- 
mand of the Grenadier Guards, and mtide a held 
marshal. Cobliam, Avho was inateTiial uncle to 
two of the “boy jiatriuls” — Lyttleton and Gren- 
ville — could* get nothing for his uephews. Clowcr 
and Bathurst got for the ])resent nothing hut pro- 
mises for themselves or for their particuhu’ friends. 
As Lord ILirriugtou eliose to resign liis seerctary- 
^‘hip of state in favour of Carteret, he was created 
ail earl, and made president of the council in lieu 
"f |Vilmington ; Walpole’s secretary-at-war. Sir 
William Yoiige, and his paymaster of the forces, 
Mr. Pelham, jirother to the Duke of Newcastle, 
uere both allowed to remain in ollice. Having 

* l.ord Malum. 

■t l.oril (1ii‘M,i'rlii“lil t.ay.s in a |)i'iviit.(.> Irtti-r — •' 'Hii! imldir lius 
assi;;ni‘il nil' ilillVri'iit (‘niiiloynuints; Init I haM- Invii oll'iTwl iinnr, I 
li'iM' asUod for iioiu!, and 1 will amivt of Hour, lilt I mm-, a lilUi- 
'■li’ari'r into ui:itlci> Ilian 1 do at pri'M-ut. I huvci opiiow^ int'asnru.s, 
'U't iTii’ii, and ihe phanse of two or Ihrcn men only is not a suflicivut 
I'I' iIkc to me tliat mea»urt’s will be chaufted.”— iiu/i/’s Lifs . , 


settled these matters, the Prince of Wal and 
all the leaders of the late opposition Ateiit to 
pay their respects at court, when; none of tlieiii 
had apjiearcd hir a long time. George received 
his son very coldly. His majesty saiil, “ How- 
does the jirineess do? I liope she is well.” The 
prince kissed his hand, and this was all.* On 
that same day the ])ailiameiit met, und the voice 
of op])o.sition senne.tl to hv mute, lint the king 
jiositively refused to iulmil Sir John llyiidc Cotton 
to the place promised liiin in the Adinirally, say- 
ing, with some reason, that they ought not to ex- 
pect him to eni])loy and ])roni()iv the enemies of 
his family, and dedariug that he wnuld stand by 
those who had set the House of iiiunswick upon 
the throne in opposition to the w ill of llic.lacohitcs. 
This made a new sLomii. The Duke of Argyll, 
who had insisted upon C-oltoirs prmiioliun, and 
who, moreover, is su])])osed to have aimed at the 
entire juilhority in Scolhuid, uml to have been 
irritated at the a]ipoiiitmenl of the Manpicss of 
Tweedale, tlnuidcrcd in tlie House of Lords, and 
the Tory parly in both Houses expies.sed the ul- 
iiio.st iiidigiiutioii a( the rijeetiuii of the .lacohite 
Cultuii, wlio, as a meinhcr of the House of Com- 
mons, had been almost as trouhh-soine to the 
Whigs as the tlioroiigh-goiiig Jacobite. Sliippen. 
'Fliis Tory opposition would have been iiisignili- 
eant enough if left to itself; hut disappuiulitieiil, 
irritation, and jealousy at unee induced an ahimd- 
anee of Wliigs to join it, and there was lliiis again 
a eoaliliuii of men of opposite principles, hut one 
spite; discoiile.iited Wliigs joining Tories and Jaco- 
bites, as they iiad iloiie. before in order to oven brow 
Walpole. Tlie Prince of Wales liimself grew 
(lissatistied, and soon began to cry down the go- 
vcrnineiit which he had helped to make. Wil- 
mington, the nominal head of this govennneiil, 
had not improved in ahilily and energy in glowing 
old; and Pulteiiey, who threw liiniMlf mil of the. 
Commons, his proper sjiliere, by taking a iieenige 
and heeomnig Lord Rath, gave satislaetimi to no 
party, hut eoiisidcrahh' disgust to the emuilry. 
When towanls the end of the scM-imi his eieation 
was amiouneed, the puhlie every where called his 
))eerage the jiriee of his perlidy, and said that, 
ihongh he hud not taken jilaees and money, which 
he did not want, being so verv rich without them, 
he had sold his party and his emuilry fur a title 
and a seal in the House ot Jiords. As leader ol 
tlie opposition in the Lower House, he had been 
accusUimed to slimils of applause and vehement 
eoiigralulatimis whenever hi; appetired abroad in 
the streets of London ; hut now he was hissed and 
hooUal by his late admirers. It is said that Wal- 
pole. artfidly coutrilmled to Pulleiicy’s false steji ;t 

* liiiran* VViUimb' til II. M.'iiiii. 

t “ Wulii'ilf w-:is I'iiKi-r U) M'l'uir the cliiof iiiiwcr in llu- |■|lllll(■ 
ininiUry lo mu' v.Iuim- cmiiitj hr il'iil not I’l'itr. By bis iubirr. it, 
iiiiiVHft. tin- bin;: will a iiivatr llir.-,.-.iiHC lo I’ullrurj, iriiursliii:; 
thill, il’lii' ilul Uiit rbooM' lo pliin: liimsrlf at iho head of thrlira 
siiry. III! wimlillul Lord VViliiiiiixtoii (Sir Siirurrr Coiiiiiloii) slidr 
into that pitet. CarlLTCl, who d{•.^i^(Hi thr iilarr I'or liiiiiwll'. oliirclrd 
to this :irran;ji'mi‘iU ; Imt. Pullriicy hii\iiiK oljlif;rd liini lo roiiM-ul, 
Waliiolc was fully satislied. IIu (,'rt'iit ohjucl had hrrii lo lure 1 ul 
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and thnt, when ho, ns Tjord Orford, first met the 
now liOrd fhith in the House of Peers, he 
Irininphod over him with these cutting words — 
“ My liord Hath, you and I ar(! now two as insig- 
jiilioant men as any in England.” “ In which,” 
adds llic narrator of the anecdote, “ he spoke the 
troth of Pultcney my Lord Bath, Init n«)t of him- 
self ; for my Lord Orford was consulted by mi- 
nisters to the last days of his life.”* In the poig- 
nant words of Chesterfield, “ the nation looked 
upon Pultency as a deserter; and he shrunk into 
insignificance and an earldom.” He and his party 
soon found how much more easy it is to condemn 
than Uj rectify ; how matiy things that served to 
adorn an opposition s])ce(‘h are. impracticable, or 
even undesirable, in oflic(!. But the people are 
never disposed to make allowances for these seem- 
ing discrepancies in the conduct of public men; 
and they e.xj)ected, us the least tliatthe new cabinet 
could do, that they should undo everything they 
had op})oscd, everything they had complained of 
and ])roteatcd against, during the long reign of Sir 
Jlobert. There wjis no -want of clamours and 
])ctitions from towns and counties for the punish- 
ment of the ex])elled minister: the electors of 
Westminster asked whether such as he were to be 
])ernnttcd the enjoyment of a private tranquillity ; 
and others spoke as if the blood of Walpole ought 
to be shed upon the scaflold. The “ boy patriots” 
urged on by these clamours and petitions, dis- 
played much l>olduc.ss of innovation ; and nothing 
less was })roposcd than the jmtting down of any 
standing army whatsoever in time of ])eace, the strict 
limitation of ])lacemen in parliament, and triennial 
])arlittments instead of septennial. The mad cry 
was continued that Walpole had ruined the trade 
of the country ; but it appeared that no man knew 
how to suggest the remedy for this greatest of all 
evils. If we are to believe Tindal “ many of the 
towns were for reducing if not abolishing almost 
all taxes, though they all agreed in the wisdom 
and necessity of continuing the war with double 
vigour.” On the Dth of March Jjord limerick, 
wlio had been intended for sccrctary-at-war, hut 
who w'as afraid of vacating his seat by taking 
office, moved in the House of Commons fora. vccrcl 
committee to in((uire into the administration of 
affairs by Sir Robert Walpole during the last 
twenty years. Pitt and that section strongly sup- 

It'iioy to thp piilacp without liis party; and wlicn the king, ronquorin;; 
lus aversion, allowed this to be done, lie said to his .-rfiu Ilonice, 
making a motion witli his hand, as if lorking a door, ' I liiivc turned 
the key of the closet upon \\im.”'~Lurd John liuuell. Mm. of 
4/fttirf'i'f Etirofie. 

* Iloitor King’s Political and I.iU>rnr3' Anecdotes of his own 
Times.— This reformed .iacxiliite says, •' No ineident in this reign 
astonished ns so niurh as thecondnel of my Lord Bath, wlio chose 
to reeeiM' liis honours as the wages of iniipiity, which he might have 
had as tlie reward of \ irtue. By his opposition to a nial-adininistra' 
tioii for near twenty years, he had contraeted an universal esteem, 
and was considered' as the chief bulwark and protector of the British 
liberties. _ By tbi; fall of Walpole lie enjoyed for some days a kind 
of sovereign power. Uuring this interval it was expelled that ho 
would have formed a patriot ministrj', and have put the piihliu afl'airs 
in such a train ns would neivssariJy, in a very short time, have 
repaired all the lireaelies in our eonstitiition. But how were we 
deceived 1 Ho deserted the I'oiise of his country ; ho betniyeil his 
friends and adherents ; he ruined his rhiiTncter ; and from a most 
glorious eminence sunk down to a degree of contcmiit," 
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ported the motion, which was as hotly urged by 
the Ttiries. Mr. Pelham, tlie princi})ai member of 
the government who spoke, ably resisted Lord 
Limerick’s motion ; but Pultency was not present, 
being engaged with a sick and dying daughter : 
as he, however, had intimated to his party his 
strong aversion to the measure, the ministerial 
bench had voted against Limerick, wliose motion 
was lost by two votes in a House consisting of 486 
members. But when Pultcney re-ap])cared he 
was bitterly rcjiroaclied for his want of zeal in 
pursuing the old enemy ; and thereupon this waver- 
ing statesman requcsteil Lord Limerick to renew 
his motion in an altered shape, the forms of the 
Honse not allowing precisely the same motion to 
be reproduced in the same session. On llic 23rd 
of March, Limerick rose and proposed the appoint- 
ment of a secret committee to infjnire into the ten 
last years of Walpole’s administration ; Pultcney 
not only voted but spoke in favour of tlie motion, 
and it was carried accordingly, the majority 
being 252 to 245. Pultcney, however, desired not 
to he named on the committee, and recommended 
moderation and fair i)lay. The fallen niinister’.s 
witty sou Horace Walpole, though not so able 
with his tongue as with his pen, delivered a speech 
— the first he had ever made in the House — in 
defence of iiis father ; and Avas answered in a 
fierce and ungenerous style by Pitt, Tliey then 
ajipointed a commillcc to name the members of 
this secret committee of inquiry, a task which is 
said to liave occupied them without inlcrmissioii or 
rest for twenty-two hours. When the names of 
this secret committee were announced there were 
found to be among them only tAvo decided friends 
of the ex-minister : — the rest of the twenty-one (the 
total number) Avere indiU’erent to his fate, or Avcrc 
his rancorous enemies. They chose Lord Limerick 
their chairman, and entered upon their investiga- 
tion, not hesitating, in their active hatred, to attack 
and examine mountains of state papers and jiyra- 
mids of treasury hooks. Sir John Bernard, tlie 
city member and financier, though so sturdy an 
enemy to the minister when in power, soon became 
disgusted AH'ith their unfairness, and declared that, 
since their views Avcrc not general, hut parti- 
cular, and all directed against one man, he 
would no longer take part in the labours of the 
committee. On the other side the king, who was 
in constant communication with Walpole and his 
friends, did all that he could to frustrate the 
inquiry and to encourage the obstinacy of witnesses 
in refusing to give evidence against their former 
patron and muster. Mr. Edgccumbe, who had 
managed the Cornish boroughs for Walpole, and 
who might have told many a treasury talc, Avas 
raised to the peerage, and so shielded from the 
examination of the LoAver House. Paxton, the 
solicitor to the treasury, Avas committed to Newgate 
for refusing to ansAver questions put to him ; but 
this did not make other men more communicative, 
and Scrope, the secretary to the treasury, and 
several other oflScials resolutely refused to answer 
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the queries put to them by the committee, lest, as 
they said, they mi.^ht criminate themselves, which 
they were not bound to do by any law. Recourse 
was then had to a very irrefpilar and unjusti liable 
hill, wliicli proposed to grant to every witness a 
full indemnity to liimsclf, let his disclosures be 
what they might. Bad as was this hill, the Com- 
mons in tlieir heat passed it by a majority of 12 in 
a House of 444. When carried u]) to the I^ords 
it w'as supported by Chesterfield and Batlmrst, hut 
(drcctually o])posed by Carteret and llardwicke. 
The chancellor declared that this was a bill cal- 
culated to let loose o])pression and ])cr)ury upon 
the world. “It is,” continued he, “a bill to 
dazzle the w icked with a prospect of security, and 
to incite them to purchase an indemnity for one 
crime by the perpetration of another. It is a bill 
to confound the notions of right and wrong, to 
violate the essence of our constitution, and to leave 
ns without any certain security for our jiroperties 
or any ride for our ai^tions.” It was rejected by 
a large majority. The Commons were inflamed, 
and the violent and petulant Jionl Strange, son of 
the Earl of Derby, moved a rcstdution that the 
proceedings of the peers were an obstruction to 
justice. Pultcney then thought it necessary to 
stand forward to ^irevcnt a collision between tlie 
two Houses, and iqion a division Lord Strange w'as 
lieaten by a majority of 52. This made some of 
the membcr.s of the secret committee more violent 
than they had been before, and Scro])e, the secre- 
tary of the treasury, who still refused to answer 
their questions, was threatened and insulted in a 
terrible manner. But this old Whig, who in the 
days of his youth had fought for Monmouth at the 
battle of Sedgemoor, merely said, “ that he was 
fourscore, years of age, and did not care whether 
he siieiit the few months he had to live in the 
Tower or not, but that the last thing lie would do 
w^as to betray the king, and, next to the king, the 
Earl of Orford.”* As the best thing they could 
do, the committee dismissed old Scrope without 
further trouble. On the 30th of June, when the 
session was drawing to its close, the secret com- 
mittee presented a report, alleging that, during an 
election at Weymouth, a place had been promised 
to the mayor if he would use his influence in ob- 
taining the nomination of a returning officer, and 
that a living in the church had been promised to 
the brother-in-law of the mayor with the same 
corrupt design ; as also that some revenue officers, 
who refused to give their votes for the ministerial 
candidate, had been dismissed ; that a fraudulent 
contract had been given to Peter Burrell and John 
Bristow, two members of the House of Commons, 
for furnishing money in Jamaica towards ibe 
jiayment of the British troops, by which the con- 
tractors had gained fourteen pounds three shillings 
and two])ence halfpenny per cent. ; that Waljwle 
had employed for secret services, during the last 
ten years of his administration, much greater sums 

* Horace Wnlpolc to H. Mam. 


than had been expended in the like manner during 
any other ten ])receiling years ; or that there was 
set down under the head of secret and s])ecial ser- 
vices between the first day of August, llOl, and 
flic first day of August, 1717, no more than the 
sum of 337,960/. 4.v. 5Af/., whereas WhIjioIc’b 
sum for ten years amounted to no less than 
1,453,000/. Part of this money had indisputably 
been spent in bribing and corrupting electors ; 
but it can be jirovi'd almost to a ])osilive certainly 
that the far greater part of it had been cnqiloyetl 
in foreign negotiations, or in smoothing the road 
to treaties and alliances villi cxcccilingly ])oor 
and exceedingly mercenary courts. Besides, the 
parallel between the. last seven years of Queen 
Anne and the first three years of George I. and 
the last ten years of Whdpole was most unfairly 
drawn: the value of money was dillerent althe two 
])criods, and our foreign relations were far more 
compliiaited during the latter than fluring the former 
period — and, moreover, the eoinmittec took no 
notice of the allowance granted in Anne’s time of 
10,000/. per annum for procuring secret intelli- 
gence, or of the two-and-a-half per cent, deducted 
from the pay of the foreign troops in the service 
of Great Britain, and set down to the same secret 
service account ; and they wholly overlooked the 
rather important sum of 500,000/. voted to Anne 
in 1713 to pay off her civil list debt. It is (piite 
clear that, if on the one side impediments had 
been thrown in the way of their investigation, the 
se.cret committee on the other aide had been as far 
as possible from the impartial and just sjiirit 
which ought to have guided their inquiry and dic- 
tated their report. These gentlemen gtiitu'd no 
honour by their doings, for the report was received 
by the public with universal eontem])l, and their 
labours were compared to those of the ])arturi(!nt 
mountain in the fable that brought fortii a ridi- 
culous mouse. Personally, the character of the 
ex-minister seemed, in some respects, to gain by 
these proceedings; for, though he had so often 
been accused of being harsh and tyraimiiial to his 
dependents, there wsis notone of his subalterns in 
office, though threatened with severe ])uni8hmcnt, 
and, no doubt, tempted by the oiler of rewards, that 
would speak against him or betray any of his secrets. 

Sir llfjbcrt Godschall, lord mayor and member 
for the city, and a very dull heavy man besides, 
brought forward a motion for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act. Pultcney, who was not yet gone 
to the I.iords, opposed this repeal with all his 
might, though it had been the burthen of some of 
the longest imd best of his opposition speeches. 
On the motion of Pulteney five hundred tiiousand 
more pounds were granted to the Queen of Hun- 
gary ; and a supply of more than five millions was 
voted for carrying on the war with vigoiu'. Little 
else passed worthy of notice during this session, 
which was closed on the 15th of July, when his 
majesty in the prorogation sjieceh intimated tliat a 
treaty of peace was concluded between her Hun- 
garian majesty and the King of Prussia under his 
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mediation. Lord Gower was now appointed 
keeper of the privy seal in the room of Lord Her- 
vey,and Lord Bathurst, a Jacobite, as Gower was, 
or had been, was made captain of the band of 
genderaen pensioners in the room of the Duke of 
Bolton. But the party called “ the boys” still re- 
mained out of place and out of humour. Carteret 
prevailed upon his colleagues to send 16,000 men to 
serve as auxiliaries to the House of Austria in Flan- 
ders ; but the result of the British campaign in the 
great scene of Marlborough’s glory is told in a very 
few words. The Dutch would not act with them, 
nor make any vigorous effort in support of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and our troops remained in 
Flanders “ idle, unemployed, and quarrelling 
with the inhabitants.”* But, fortunately for her, 
Maria Theresa did not depend upon the States 
General or upon English auxiliaries. Her best 
General Khevenhiiller, continued to serve her 
well in thi held, and doubts and misgivings us to 
the intentions of France crept into the cabinet of 
Frederick of Prussia, and of most of tlie minor 
princes, who had entered into or had favoured the 
confederacy. A battle gained by the Prussians in 
the month of May at Czaslau, in Bohemia, had, 
moreover, the effect of inducing the Queen of 
Hungary to be less tenacious about Silesia ; and, 
as she agreed to yield that province to Frederick, 
all present obstacles to a i>eace were removed, and 
a treaty between them was signed in tlic month of 
June. Ijcft to themselves, the French who had 
penetrated into Bohemia or the other hereditary 
dominions of Austria* could neither maintain their 
footing nor extricate themselves without tremen- 
dous loss. Marshal Bellcisle made his renowned 
retreat, which has been considered us a master- 
piece in war ; yet when he got across the 
Rhine he found that, of the 35,000 men he hud 
conducted with him into Germany, he had not 
brought back more than 8000. The Marshals 
Maillebois and De Broglie, who were acting with 
the Elector of Bavaria, or, as he was now styled 
by one part of Europe, the Emperor, remained yet 
awhile in his electoral dominions. 

As the Queen of Spain had obtained Naples and 
Sicily for her son Don Carlos, 'she thought she 
might acquire some other sovereignty south of the 
Alps for her younger son Don Philip, This 
scheme of hers produced a ^eat effect in the 
Peninsula : the King of Sardinia, who had contri- 
buted to the conquest of Naples by suddenly de- 
claring against the House of Austria, now as sud- 
derdy broke his . alliance with the Bourbons of 
France 'and Spain, allied himself with Maria 'The- 
resa, and enabled her troops to drive t^ Spaniards 
out of Lombardy, where Montemar lost nearly 
half his army. 'To keep in cheek Dun Carlos, 
who was collecting an army at Naples, and who 
had already sent troops to Upper Itmy to co-ope- 
rate with the Spaniards and his brother Don 
Philip, the English government dispatched Com- 
modore Martin with live ships of^the line. Mar- 

^ • Tind»l. 


tin, when no such l^old measure was expected, 
sailed into the bay of Naples, and, without firing 
the usual friendly salute, lay to, off the city, and 
sent a messenger on shore to inform the king that 
Great Britain, as the ally and confederate of 
Austria, and as the enemy of Spain, proposed to 
the two Sicilies an absolute neutrality in this war ; 
that if his Sicilian majesty would accede to this 
proposal, and engage in writing to withdraw his 
troops from the Spanish army and to remain neu- 
tral, no harm should happen to him ; but that, if 
he jpefiiscd, the English men-of-war would bom- 
bard his city. Dqn Carlos and his court were 
thrown into consternation, for the city was with- 
out defences and almost witliout any garrison, and 
the people, according to their wont, were beginning 
to riot. The Neapolitan ministers endeavoured to 
gain a little time, and sent a noble messenger on 
board the English commodore to debate and defer 
proceedings ; but Martin, a decided sailor of the 
true stamp, pulled out his watch, laid it upon his 
cabin tabic, and told them that in two hours’ time 
he should begin to bombard. Upon this the Nea- 
politan counsellors of state, who had been assem- 
bled in a hurry, loudly declared to the king that 
nothing was left for them but to accede to the 
neutrality; and then Don Carlos wrote out the 
promises required of him, and, at the same 
time, a letter to his ' general, the Duke of Cas- 
tropignano, commanding Inm to leave the Sj)a- 
n lards and return home with the Neapolitan troops 
forlhwitli. The haughty messenger of the English 
commodore, says a native historian, insisted upon 
reading this letter to’ Castropignano. He then re- 
turned on board, and Martin, who had done his 
business, sailed out of the bay and was lost sight 
of before night. When he was gone, the Neapo- 

litans thought of fortifying the city and port, and 
of building some ships of war ; but Dun Carlos 
kept the promises he had iqade, and wisely re- 
mained neutral until the armies of Maria Theresa 
attacked him in his own territories.* Another 
English sailor behaved with equal decision. Had- 
dock, who had done notlang in the Mediterranean, 
was recalled, and succeeded by Admiral Matthews, 
who took out seven additional ships. One of 
Matthews’s captains, irritated by the strange con- 
duct of the French, who acted as enemies, though 
there was as yet no declaration of war, followed 
five Spanish galleys into the French port of St. 
'Tropez, and attacked and destroyed them there, in 
spite of the French flag, which had so often been 
allowed to cover the ships of Spain in similar cir- 
cumstances. In other directions our navy did 
little to distinguish itself. Captain Smith and 
Captain Stewart with two frigates engaged three 
Spanish ships of war near the island of St. Chris- 
topher’s and fought them till'night, when the Spa- 
niards withdrew in a shattered condition. The 
Tilbury, a ship of sixty guns, was accidentally set 
on fire and destroyed, off the island of Hispaniola : 

* Pietro Colletta, Storia del Ucanie Jdi Napoli.— Coxe, Menoin. 
-TittOal. 
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127 men perished; but the rest were saved by 
Captain Hoare of the Defiance. While we were 
planning a land expedition across the Isthmus of 
Darien to attack Panama — a scheme which came 
to nothing*--the Spaniards, with 4000 men, fell 
upon our new colony of Georgia, and began to 
march for Frederica, the capital; hut the gallant 
and philanthropic General Oglethorpe defeated 
them in two encounters, and, with merely a hand- 
ful of men, he drove them out of the colony after 
they had suffered a terrible loss. 

The king and the Duke of Cumberland had at 
one moment thought of proceeding to Flanders to 
take the command of tlie 16,000 British troops 
there ; and they had even embarked their baggage; 
hut the arrival of the old Earl of Stair, Avho had 
had the command of those troops, and the return 
of Ijord Carteret, who had been sent to the 
Hague to quicken the Dutch, altered his majesty’s 
determination. The plain truth was, the States 
General would risk nothing in this war, and the 
Dutch merchants were carrying on a profitable 
trade at the expense, of the English. .Parliament 
met on the lOth of November, when George told 
them that he had augmented the British forces in 
the Ia)w Countries with 16,000 Hanoverians, and 
6000 Hessians ; that the magnanimity and forti- 
tude of the Queen of Hungary and the resolute 
conduct of the King of Sardinia had done wonders; 
that Sweden had applied to him for his good offices 
in procuring a peace with Russia; that he had 
concluded defensive alliances with the Czarina and 
tlie King of Prussia — events which could not have 
happened if Great Britain had not manifested a 
seasonable spirit and vigour in defending and 
assisting her ancient allies, and mainfcuniiig the 
liberties of Europe ; and that he must still recom- 
mend the same spirit, vigour, and prudence, as 
essential to the success of our war with Spain, and 
tlie re-establishment of the balance and tranquillity 
of Europe. The address proposed by ministers 
encountered some resistance, particularly in the 
Upper House from the Earl of Chesterfield. But 
the opposition reserved their fire till the 10th of 
Deciember, when Sir William Yongc, as secre- 
tary-at-war, intimated that we must pay for the 
16,000 Hanoverians (the 6000 Hessians had been 
already provided for under a convention made in 
Walpole’s time), and proposed a grant of 657,000/. 
for maintaining these troops from August, 1742, 
till December, 1743. Sandys, the new chancellor 
of the exchequer, who had delivered so many 

• All klnilH of schemea had been entertained and jpfopoaed by 
yanouKindividimlHin high offices mid employmcnhi. Thus, at the 
iH’gimiing of the war, when the conquest of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica seemed so easy, wc find Trolawnuy governor of Jamaica writing 

nimcau Forbra, under date of tlip 29lh of August, 1740— *•, 1 am 
'•.'7 warm for a projeett which a great many will hiok npon as 
^isionary and ridiculous, but I think Car from being so; and that 
i’*, to rostore the Indians to their lilierty. and put tliem into the pos- 
w'ssioii of their own rountry, driving out the Spiininrds, and only 
KPfping for ourselves a fort or two at moat in the .South Sea to have 
•••"inmuoieation between the two seas: for the rest of the country, 
let the natives, to whom nature has given it, enjoy it ; and let ns 
'uiy have a commen'e with them, wliieh is more ts-uetieial than 
Hiving the Innil, wiiich we eould not inhabit. By tlie Iwsl ui»ounts 
' aave, the tiling is feasible, and 1 think right; so 1 conhl put mv 
"ami to the plough v ith pleasure.’’~CBlio<<«« Papers. 


sonorous speeches against Hanover and Hano- 
verian interests, and the folly and wickedness of 
employing mercenaries, supported the secretary- 
at-war, apparently without a blush at his incon- 
sistency. The terrible ex-comet of horse, Pitt, 
said that it was now too apparent tjiat this great 
kingdom was considered only as a province to a 
despicable electorate, and that, in consequence of 
a scheme formed long ago, and invariably pursued, 
these ti’oops were hired only to drain this unhappy 
nutinn of its money. Sir John St. Auhyn and others 
spoke with equal heat ; but, when they came to a 
division, the new ojiposition found that they could 
only muster 193 against the ministerial majority 
of 260. The remodeled cabinet had had the 
good sense to strengthen itself with the splendid 
abilities of William Murray, whom they had made 
solicitor-general ; and Murray, in his first speech 
in parliament, which was about tlie British troops 
in Wanders, ])rovcd that he could cope even with 
Pitt as an orator and debater. The learned, eccen- 
tric, and almost republican Lord Stanhope, son 
and successor of the late juirnc minister of that 
name, delivered a remarkable speech in the House 
of Lords against tliis constant subsidising and en- 
gaging of mercenaries.* Alluding to the Hano- 
verians more particularly, he said, — “The country 
these troops come from makes it probable they 
will frequently be taken into our pay, anil that 
aflairs abroad will be embroiled for the sake of 
lending them Why should not some re- 

gard be had to the opinion of the people, who will 
always judge right from the end, though not of the 
means, as well as to the inclinations of rulers, who 
may aim wrong in both ? ” And Stanhope con- 
cluded by moving an address tliat his majesty 
would he graciously pleased to exonerate his jicople 
from those mercenaries taken into pay without 
consent of parliament. Jjord Sandwich seconded 
Stanhope, talking with great contempt of Hanover; 
and tlie Duke, of Bedford eidarged ujion the same 
subject. Lord Hervey, evidently because he was 
out of place, attacked the Hanoverians, whom he 
had so often defended ; and Lord Bathurst, just 
as evidently liecause he was in place, defended the 
Hanoverians whom he had so often attacked. 
Ixird Carteret rcjilied to Stanhope and the opposi- 
tion in general; and Pultency, speaking for the 
first time in that House as Lord Bath, made use 
of the very arguments which Walpole had so often 
employed, and for which that minister had been so 
often taunted by him and his party. On the divi- 
sion, ministers had a majority of 90 to 35 ; but 
two members of the new cabinet, Lords Cobham 
and Gower, tooted with the minority. The public 
expected that they would be both dismissed for 
this conduct; but they were allowed to remain in 
office. None were so clamorous against the employ- 

• •' He gpnko a pre-comiiogcd gpeech, whieh he held in his linriil, 
wiOi great tremblings and agitations, and hesitated frequently iu tlie 
oiiw or great vehemence ; hnt his matter was not contemptible.”— 
MS. l^urts of ArchUthop Senher, in {‘arliamentarff His 

lor^hip broke off abruptly, saying. “ Some Riuldcii indispositiim 
obliges mu to contract my plan, and conclude much sooner tbiiu I 
intended." 
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merit of the foreign troops as the Jacobites, who 
blew tiiat 22,000 men would have great effect on 
the war, and defeat their hopes of succour irom 
France and Spain — for these insane men were^still 
corresponding with both those countries and plot- 
ting with increasing activity in Scotland as in 
England. 

A. D. 1743. — ^Walpole, in 1731, at the passing 
of the Gin Act, had foretold tliat it would encou- 
rage fraud and increase drunkenness. When 
those severe duties were imposed they were in- 
tended to check the drinking to excess of what 
Smollett styles “ the pernicious spirit called gin, 
which before was sold so cheap that the lowest class 
of the people could afford to indulge themselves in 
one continued state of intoxication, to the destruc- 
tion of all morals, industry, and order.” This 
historian, who witnessed the horrors he describes, 
continuesf— ” Such a shameful degree of profli- 
gacy prevailed that the retailers of this poisonous 
compound setiUp painted boards in public, inviting 
people to be drunk for the small expense of 
one penny; assuring them they might be dead 
drunk for two-pence, and have straw for nothing. 
They accordingly provided cellars and places 
strewed with straw, to which they conveyed those 
wretches who were overwhelmed with intoxication. 
In these dismal caverns they lay until they had re- 
covered some use of their faculties, and then they 
had recourse to the same mischievous potion ; thus 
consuming their health and ruining their families, 
in hideous receptacles of Uie most filthy vice, re- 
sounding with riot, execration, and blasphemy. 
Such beastly practices too plainly denoted a total 
want of all policy and civil regulation, and would 
have reflected disgrace upon ^e most barbarous 
community. In order to restrain this evil, which 
was become intolerable, the legislature enacted that 
law which we have already mentioned. But 
the populace soon broke through all restraint. 
Though no license was obtained and no duty 
paid, the liquor continued to be sold in all cor- 
ners of the streets : informers were intimi- 
dated by the threats of the people; and the 
justices of the peace, either from indolence or 
corruption, neglected to put the law in execution. 
The new ministers foresaw that a great revenue 
would accrue to the crown from a repeal of this 
act; and this measure they thought they might 
the more decently take as the law W proved in- 
effectual : for it appeared that the consumption of 
gin had considerably increased every year since 
those heavy duties were imposed. They, there- 
fore, pretended that, should the price of the liquor 
be moderately raised, and the licenses granted at 
twenty shillings each to the retailers, the lowest 
class of people would be debarred the use of it to 
excess; their morals would of consequence be 
mended ; and a considerable sum of money might 
be raised for the support of the war, by molt- 
ing the revenue arising from the duty and the 
licenses.”* Upon these principles the new bill was 
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framed, proposing, in addition to the twenty shil- 
ling licenses, that a small duty per gallon should 
be laid on the spirits at the still head. It passed 
through the House of Commons with the utmost 
precipitation, and almost without the formality of 
a debate. But in the Lords it encountered a 
vigorous resistance, being denounced as a license 
to the people to poison themselves, — as “ a bait 
spread over the pitfalls of debauchery,” — as an 
attempt to raise the revenue at the expense of the 
health and morals of the people.* Chesterfield, 
who was becoming more and more eloquent by 
being left out of place, prophesied that, if the bill 
passed, it would depopulate and absolutely ruin 
these kingdoms. Lord Hervey, the former lord 
privy seal, spoke against it, and proposed that 
eminent physicians should be summoned to the 
bar of the Lords to prove the fatal effects of gin 
drinking ; and Lord Gower, the new privy seal, 
voted for it. “ These two noblemen,” says Smollett, 
” had exchanged principles : the first was hard- 
ened into a sturdy patriot ; the other supjded into 
an obsequious courtier.” The whole bench of 
bishops voted with the opposition, yet the bill 
was carried by a great majority. When the 
question was put for committing the bill, and 
the bishops were joining in his division. Chesterfield 
said, 1 am in doubt whether 1 We not got 
on the other side of the question; for I have 
not had the honour to divide witli so many 
lawn sleeves for several years.” A faint attempt 
was made by Mr. Waller, seconded by Sir 
Watkin Wynn, to renew the inquiry into the 
ministerial conduct of Walpole ; but a vast 
majority declared against any such proceeding. 
As Walpole had been accused by the secret com- 
mittee of prosecuting and persecuting the mayors 
of boroughs that had opposed his interest, a bill 
was prepared by the opposition for securing the 
independence of corporations, but it was rejected 
on a division. Having voted for the year 40,000 
seamen and 11,000 marines, 16,000 British troops 
to serve in Flanders, and 23,000 for guards and 
garrisons at home, and six millions of money as 
supplies, the parliament was prorogued on the 2l8t 
of April, when his majesty told the Houses that, 
at the requisition of the Queen of Hungary, he had 
ordered his army on the continent to pass the Rhine 
for her 8up{)ort and assistance. 

Immediately after the prorogation George has- 
tened over to Germany accompanied by his son, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and attended by Lord 
Carteret as secretary of state, and by many other 
noblemen and gendemen. The pacific Cardinal 
Fleury had died at the beginning of the year, in 
the ninetieth year of his age. For a long time he 
had been overruled and driven into measures which 
he disapproved, but his death removed the only 
hope there was of France being induced to remain 
at peace with England. His power as minister 
was divided between Count d’Argenson, minister 
of war, and Cardinal Tencin, who was devoted to 

* Clwitei&eld’» Speeches. * 
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the House of Stuart, which had favoured his ad- 
vancement in the Roman church. BoUngbroke 
had been so extremely intimate with the cardinal’s 
sister, a woman of wit and intrigue in the Parisian 
fashion of those days, that he was even supposed 
by some to have been the father of the celebrated 
mathematician and philosopher d’Alembert, of 
whom she was the reputed mother.* Bolingbroke, 
who had written and talked so pathetically about 
leaving his unhappy country for ever, returned to 
England in the month of January, and fixed his 
residence at the family seat near Battersea, whither 
he drew around him most of the wits of the time, 
and all the opponents of ministers. He still 
directed many of the attacks in parliament, but it 
appears that he never again corresponded with the 
Stuarts. He had seen enough of the Pretender, 
and could never forgive the treatment he had re- 
ceived at his hands. 

The French ministers d’Argenson and Cardinal 
Tencin sent a considerable army under the Duke, 
dc Noailles to support de Broglie in Germany; 
but, before these reinforcements arrived, de 
Broglie had been compelled to retreat to the banks 
of the Neckar; and the poor emperor, “beloved of 
the French,” had been defeated by the Austrians 
and driven out of his hereditary states to seek 
shelter as a helpless fugitive in the free city of 
Frankfort.t Hotly pursued and sorely harassed 
by the excellent Hungarian cavalry, de Broglie 
hardly stopped until Noailles brought up 12,000 
men ; but he then faced about, and endeavoured 
to keep in check Prince Charles of Lorraine, while 
Noailles, whose army, even after the deduction of 
the 12,000 men, amounted to 60,000, crossed the 
Rhine, and pushed towards Frankfort, which was 
now threatened by the united army of English, 
Hanoverians, Hessians, and some Austrian regi- 
ments from the Low Countries, under the Duke 
d’Areinberg. The supreme command was still in 
the hands of the Earl of Stair, who was too old 
for action, and perhaps somewhat too scrupulous, 
as he respected the neutrality of Frankfort, and so 
lust an excellent opportunity of finishing one part 
of the war by making the emperor his prisoner. 
Stair was on the jiorthern bank of the Maine when 
Noailles and the French approached its southern 
bank. This confronting of the two armies was 
somewhat embarrassing, as there was still no de- 
claration of war between France and Great Britain, 
both countries professing to act merely as auxiliaries 
to their respective allies, and there being at the 
moment a British minister at Paris and a French 
minister in London. Stair, however, as an old 
practitioner, knew enough of the insignificancy of 

* MademobeUe de Tencin had taken the veil, but had loon grown 
weary of the life of a nun. She was afterwards tlte mistress of many 
men, simultaneoasly and consecutively. 

.+ Voltaire’s Twelfth-night versos for the year 174.1 are well 
known. He describes the Stuart, driven outilw the English, as 
telling his beads in Italy; Stanislaus, ex-king of Poland, smoking 
his pipe in Austrosia ; tiie emperor, lieloved of the French, living at 
an inn in Franconia; and the beautiful queen of the Hungortans 
laughing at this Epiphany. The thins tells better in French, n^- 
cularly os the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day, is called tbo day of Kings 
" /e jour det roit. 
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diplomacy to be quite certain that if two such 
armies met they must fight : but to fight he was 
not prepared ; and with the view of establishing 
communications with tlie Austrian forces behind 
him, and of obtaining reinforcements from Hanover, 
he retreated before the French. Noailles followed 
him so closely, and so completely out-raanceuvred 
him, that he cut him off from his magazines at 
Hanau, and left him almost without bread and 
forage. To make, matters worse, Stair and 
d’Aremberg disagreed as to what was to be done ; 
and the French, after depriving them of the re- 
sources collected at Hanau, succeeded in inter- 
cepting tlieir communications with Franconia, 
whence they might have derived sufficient supplies 
of provisions. Affairs were in this critical state — 
the united army being cooped up in a narrow 
valley that runs along the river Maine from the 
town of Aschaffenburg to the large village of Det- 
tingen— -when King George, with the Duke of 
Cumberland and Lord Carteret, arrived at head- 
quarters from Hanover. The force of the allies 
was reduced to 37,000 men, and these were put 
upon half rations, while the horses of the cavalry 
were starving for want of sufficient forage; the 
Hessians and Hanoverians that were to join them 
had marched upon Hanau, where the magazines 
were, and were equally cut off from the main 
army, and were in danger of starving or being 
taken by the French. Still, however, the soldiers 
were full of heart, and George was no coward. 
After holding several councils of war, the king 
resolved to get out of that narrow valley at all 
hazards, and force' his way back to Hanau. Ac- 
cording to a French authority, if he had stayed 
only two days longer in that position, he would 
have been obliged to sacrifice his horses from 
want of forage. But George was watched by a 
far superior force, and by a general who was ex- 
ceedingly quick-sighted. Noailles, as soon as 
he saw the allies in movement, altered his posi- 
tion so as to point on their flank and rear, and he 
detached his nephew, the Duke dc Grammont, 
with 23,000 men to secure the defile of Dettingen. 
He also threw up batteries on the opposite bank of 
the river Maine, having previously thrown two 
bridges across that river, which served for the ad- 
.vance of de Grammont and to keep open the com- 
munications between him and his uncle. It was on 
die 27th of June when the allies marched towards 
Dettingen in two columns. George commanded in 
person in the rear, which he considered the post of 
danger, being as yet ignorant of Noaillea’s change 
of position, and of the movement of the Duke de 
Grammont ; nor did he find but his mistake till he 
saw the heads of his columns suddenly halt, and 
his advanced posts running back from the defile of 
Dettingen. This unwelcome sight was soon suc- 
ceeded by another— the French showed diemselves 
in great We in the Dettingen pass. George in- 
standy halted his columns, and riding from the 
rear to die front, the real post of dangbr, he made 
his arrangements for a battle, placing his infantry 
3 0 
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before and the cavalry behind. He was by this 
time completely shut up in tlie valley, for a French 
division of 12,000 men had pushed into As- 
chaffenburg, which he had left behind him, and 
his flank was now exposed to the batteries on the 
bank of the Maine. Nothing was left but to sur- 
render 9 r cut his way through the deflle, which 
was fully occupied by Grammont, and covered by a 
morass and a small rivulet in front. But the 
rashness of Grammont relieved George from tliis 
jeopardy ; while his uncle, Noailles, who had given 
him strict orders not to move, was bringing up 
other divisions from tho opposite side of the Maine 
to make the pass of Dcttingen still more terrible, 
he rushed from the village in the ravine, crossed 
the rivulet, and engaged the allies in front. As 
the French approached with a tremendous noise, 
George’s horse took fright, and, with the bit in 
his teeth, nearly carried his majesty into the midst 
of the enemy. But a lucky hand slopped him in 
time i and then the king, dismounting, put him- 
self at the head of his British and Hanoverian 
infantry, flourishing his sword, and addressing a 
few encouraging words to his men. His speech 
to the English was short and suitable “ Now, 
my boys,” said he, “ now for the honour of Eng- 
land ! fire, and behave bravely, and the French 
will soon run !” His son, the l)uke of Cumber- 
land, wa^s also in front, on the left, and behaved as 
staunchly as his father. At the first onset Gram- 
mont and his impetuous cavalry threw the allies 
into some confusion ; but the steady foot soon 
rallied ; and at this critical moment the batteries 
across the Maine suspended their fire, which 
they could not continue without striking their 
countrymen as well as their enemies; for they 
were mixed. George, in person, formed his in- 


fantry into one dense “column, and charged with 
them till they broke de Grammont’s squadrons, and 
pushed both horse and foot before them. Noailles, 
from the opposite side of the river, beheld the 
fatal mistake of his nephew, and tried to redeem 
it ; but, before he could get to Dettingen, the affair 
was decided, and Grammont’s men were in headlong 
retreat, and so panic struck that he could not rally 
them. The French made for the bridges across 
the Maine; the English pursued them with th('. 
sabre and bayonet in their loins : multitudes were 
killed before they could reach the bridges ; others, 
in their mad speed, rushed into the river or fell 
over the clioked-up bridges, and were drowned ; 
others, throwing down their arms, tried to escape 
by running up the hills on the opposite side of the 
valley, and were for the most part taken prisoners 
without a blow. Altogether the loss of the French, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was estimatecl 
at 6000. The English and their allies lost, in 
killed and wounded, about 2000 men, including 
many officers of rank. Generals Clayton and 
Monroy were killed ; the Earl of Albemarle, 
General Huske, and others were wounded. The 
king, who had exposed his person as much as any 
of them, was not touched. This much-famed 
battle of Dettingen lasted till four o’clock in tho 
afternoon, and George remained on the ground till 
dark at night. The Duke of Cumberland, though 
wounded in the leg, had refused to quit the field. 
Both father and son displayed the greatest per- 
sonal bravery ; but, as for generalship, there was 
none in the dlied army, llie great merit rested 
with the unflinching infantry of England and 
the steady Hanoverian foot. When the battle was 
over the allies were still without victuals, drink, and 
tents to lie in ; but the road to tUb well-fiimished 
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magazines of Hanau was now opened, and thither 
they marched, after a short 'rest, leaving ^eir 
wounded beliind them on the field at the mVcy 
of the French.* Lord Stair, though wounded in 
the shoulder, proposed that instead of going back 
to Hanau they should go forward and pursue the 
French; but provisions were indispensable, and, 
though de Grammont had been so thoroughly de- 
feated, nearly one-half of the French army had 
never been engaged at all, and the junction of 
those retreating with those who had not fought and 
were fresh for action would still have presented a 
force far superior to tliat of the allies. There 
rcaiiains, however, to be considered the etfect of a 
sudden panic, and of a closely pursued advantage ; 
but as some time was lost in deliberation, and as 
the stomach arguments w'ere so strong, it was gene- 
rally considered that George did well in rejecting 
the advice of the brave old Scotch lord. Stair, 
nevertheless, continued to think that his advice 
ought to have been fbllowcd.t George reached 
Hanau and obtained provisions and the columns 
ex^jccted from Hanover, and, his force being thus 
nearly equal in numbers to the whole French army. 
Stair again proposed a pursuit; but his advice was 
again rejected, and then his lordship quarrelled with 
Hanoverians, Hessians,'’ officers,* princes, and all. 
But another battle, in reality, was hardly necessary 
— (Ic Broglie, to whose assistance Noailles was 
marching into the heart of the empire, was driven 
across the Rhine (near Manheim) by the troops of 
tlie (^uecn of Hungary, under die command of her 
brother-in-law. Prince Charles of Lorraine; and 
thereupon Noailles burnt his magazines, retreated 
towards Worms, crossed the Rhine on the I7th 
of .luly, and joining de Broglie, left the German 
frontier to return in a lamentable plight to his own 
C(juntry. Thus abandoned, the Elector of Bavaria, 
or Emperor beloved of die French, who was with- 
out an army and almost without a shilling, pros- 
trated himself before the House of Austria and 
signed a neutrality for his hereditary states, which, 
however, were to remain in possession of tlie 
(^iu>,en of Hungary, whose armies had overrun and 
occupied them, till the conclusion of a general 
pcracc. The quarters of King George, at Hanau, 
were made the centre of negotiations for this peace, 
and his majesty was flattered with the honour of 
being named mediator ; but Maria Theresa, heroic 
in her misfortunes, was not moderate in her 
successes, and as, besides, the Elector or Emperor 
('harles wanted English money to carry him 
through, the negotiations came to nothing. George’s 
chief companion and adviser in all these matters 
was Carteret, who, though nominally only secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, was in reality prime 

* To Uis honour Marshal Noailles treated these unfortunate men 
in a most humane manner. But tlie leaving the wounded behind 
was severely censured. 

t Shortly after Voltaire met Lord Stair at tlie Hague, and eooUv 
asked him what he thought of the battle of Dettingcn. “ 1 think, ’ 
replied tlie Scot, “ that ttio French mode one great mistake, and the 
BngUsh two: yours was, not standing still; our first, entangling 
ourselves in a most dangerous position, our second, failing to pursue 
our victory,’ , ‘ 


minister of England — ^for Wilmington had imme- 
diately sunk into a man of straw. When the king 
at length moved from Hanau, he went to Mayence, 
crossed the Rhine there, and took his post at 
Worms, while Prince Cliaries of Lorraine, with 
Jthe Queen of Hungary’s army, made a correspond- 
ing moveincnt, and fixed himself on the left bank 
of the Rliinc. Nothing less had been talked of 
than a joint invasion of France; but the united 
force seemed insufficient, the dillerent commanders 
could not agree, the autumnal rains were begin- 
ning, and it was presently resolved— and again in 
spite of the advice and remonstrances of Stair — ^that 
the season was too far advaneeiL for further hos- 
tilities, and that they had better all go into winter 
quarters. Stair, the Duke of Marlborough, who 
had been serving ns seeoiul in command, imd many 
other English officers, threw uj) their commissions 
in disgust, and returned to England, comidaining 
most bitterly of the Hanoverian generals, and of 
the slowness, indecision, and obstinacy of our Ger- 
man allies generally, Tlic king soon followed 
these discontemted officers into England, leaving 
his troops in Flanders in nearly the same can- 
tonments they had moved from at the opening 
of the campaign. But before his departure 
from the continent, George, having Carteret still 
acting with him, signed at Worms a very impor- 
tant treaty with Austria and Sardinia. In return 
for an annual subsidy of 200,000/. from Eng- 
land, the cession of some Italian districts from 
Austria, the supreme command of the allied 
forces beyond tlie Alps, and other advantages 
expressed or understood, his Sardinian majesty 
engaged to assist the allies with an army of 45,000 
men, and to give up to Maria Theresa all the pre- 
tensions he had advanced to the Duchy of Milan. 
By another clause of this treaty of Worms George 
engaged to keep a very strong flt;et constantly 
in the Mediterraiicaii to co-operate with the King 
of Sardinia in his Italian or other wars. The 
campaign in that jx ninsula liad been indecisive, 
but, on the whole, unfavourable to Spain. Count 
dc Gages, who had succeedeil Montemar in com- 
mand of the Spanish army, engaged the Austrians 
under Count Traun at Cainpo Santo, and cajitured 
a few guns and flags ; but de Gages could not 
uiaintain himself, and in tlie autumn he retreated 
towards the Ncajiolitan frontiers, to take refuge 
with Don Carlos. 

We have said that the real power of the govern- 
ment rested with Carteret, and that Wilmington 
was little but a name; but Wilmington died more 
than two months before the conclusion of the 
treaty of Worms, and was succeeded by Pelham, 
who w^as about equally powerless. Pulteney now 
aimed at the post, but he was defeated by the 
influence of W^pole, who, though out of place, 
was more powerful, or at least could do more witli 
the king, than all Ae cabinet put together. Pel- 
ham was allowed to make places or promotions for 
his particular friends Henry Fox and Lord Mid- 
dlesex. The paymastership of die forces, wliicli 
3 o 2 
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lie had held himself, he gave to Winnington ; and 
as he wanted the office of chancellor of the exche* 
qiier for himself, he was allowed to sweeten the 
dismission of Sandys with a peerage and a place 
in the household. Pelham was considered by 
Walpole as well qualified to manage the treasury^ 
and the House of Commons, and as anpld servant, 
who, if not too grateful, was too mild and amiable, 
to turn upon his old master. When Lord Gower 
resigned the privy seal , Pelham was permitted to 
give it to liord Cholmondeley, in spite of the 
cftbrts of Lord Bath (Pulteney), who wanted it for 
Ixird Carlisle. 

The parliameat was opened on the Ist of De- 
cember. In the^pper House the opposition was 
weakened by the deaths of Lord Hcrvey and the 
Duke of Argyll; but in the Commons it was 
strengthened by the still growing powers of Pitt in 
debate, and by the conversions to the popular side 
made by the course of events abroad. An attempt, 
however, against the ministerial address was defeated 
by a majority of 278 to 149. Pitt, as loud against 
Carteret as he had formerly been against Walpole, 
denounced his lordsliip as an execrable, a sole 
minister — ^the Hanover troop minister — a flagi- 
tious task-master, with the 16,000 Hanoverians as 
his placemen, and with no otW party. When it 
became known tliat these Hanoverian troops were 
still to be continued in the pay of England, and 
that great subsidies had been promised to the King 
of Sardinia, the people raised a shout of indignation, 
and Pitt in the Commons and Chesterfield in the 
Lords assailed Carteret more violently and more 
successfully. That injudicious minister was ac- 
cused of a readiness to sacrifice his country for the 
sake of the king’s favour, which was only to be 
kept by abetting his Hanoverian partialities, and 
promoting his ruinously expensive continental 
schemes. Out of doors — and sometimes as much 
was hinted within— Carteret was accused of being 
a drunkard and a madman. “ He is never sober,” 
writes Horace Walpole, “and his rants are amazing, 
but so are his parts and his spirit.” The historian 
Carte said in a letter to the Pretender — “ One 
good effect of Sir Robert Walpole’s removal is, 
the bringing of this new set of ministers into 
power, whose measures have already done your 
majesty so much service. There never was a 
bolder, more blustering, and hot-headed minister 
than Carteret ; and the consequence of all the steps 
which he inspires will be seen into, and felt die 

first moment It was certainly no very 

politic declaration which Carteret made publicly 
as soon as he got into power, namely, that it was 
impossible to govefn^Engtand but by corrup- 
tion.*' * 

A. D. 1744.— Now, assailed as they were by 
motions in both Houses, by popular petitions, and 
by debates night after night, every member of the 

• Extract ftom the Stuart Papers in Lord Mahon’s Appendix to 
Hist. Eng. from Pence of Utrecht. The Jacobite adds, *• Had Carteret 
■aid that it viu impossible for such men as htn>inif, or for a Whig 
ministry, ho hod been right."^ 


cabinet except Carteret began to think it expedient 
to ^rop the question of the foreign troops, and 
coinmit the king’s honour by leaving unvoted and 
undemanded the money for the foreign subsidies ; 
W Carteret was firm, and Lord Orford (Walpole) 
encouraged him in his firmness, and overcame the 
fears of Pelham and the rest of the ministry. 
“ The whole world,” says Horace Walpole, “nay, 
the prince himself, allows that if Lord Orford hod 
not come to town the Hanover troops had been 
lost.” Walpole, who had never before spoken in 
the House of Lords, declaring that he had left his 
tongue behind him in the Commons, delivered a 
long siieech on this occasion, being quickened by 
repeated messages from the king, and by his ma- 
jesty’s declaration to both Houses (on the 18tli of 
February), tliat he had received undoubted infor- 
mation that the Pretender’s eldest son was arrived 
at Paris, and in concert with some of his disaffected 
subjects was preparing to make an invasion, sup- 
ported by a French fleet. The aged ex-minister, 
who was suffering under an acute disease, spoke 
with astonishing animation : he said he could not 
easily have believed that it could ever have been 
necessary for him to appear on such an occasion 
as this; he conjured their lordships to have re- 
gard to their sovereign, and to the obligations they 
and the country owed to his House; he repre- 
sented our imminent danger at a time when the 
greatest power in Europe was setting up a pre- 
tender to the throne, and when only the winds had 
hindered an im^^n. “I have, indeed,” con- 
tinued his lordshilp, “ particular reason to express 
my astonishment and my own uneasiness, — I feel 
my breast fired with the warmest gratitude to a 
gracious and royal master, whom I have so long 
served ; my heart overflows with zeal for his ho- 
nour, and ardour for the lasting security of his 
illustrious house. But, my lords, the danger is 
common, and an invasion equally involves all our 
happiness, all our hopes, and all our fortunes. It 
cannot be thought consistent with the wisdom of 
your lordships to be employed in determining pri- 
vate property when so weighty an affair as the 
security of the whole kingdom demands your atten- 
tion ; when it is not known that at this instant the 
enemy has not set his foot on our coast, is ravaging 
our country with fire and sword, and threatening 
us with np less than extirpation and servitude.” 
Frederick Prince of Wales, forgetting the deep en- 
mity of years, quitted his seat, and, taking Widpole 
by ffie hand, expressed his gratitude. The speech 
had an instantaneous effect upon the whole House, 
and for the present not a word more was said 
about discharging the Hanoverians, or reducing 
our army, or weakening our alliances by stopping 
subsidies. The Duke of Marlborough, notwith- 
standing his recent resignation and loud complaints, 
hastened up to London to move a loyal address ; 
the Earl of Stair, equally forgetting recent quarrels, 
offered his sword to his sovereign — offered to 
serve in any station ; and, in the Commons, Pitt 
and the other leaders of the opposition ceased their 
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assaults, and ^ergetically pleaded the necessity of 
supporting his majesty’s government. The high 
Tories and Jacobites were awed into silence, pd 
withdrew from parliament. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended for two months; a bill, brought 
ill by the opposition in the Commons, provided 
that the penalties on treasonable correspondence 
with the Pretender should extend to correspondence 
with his children ; and the l^ords added an addi- 
tional clause to attaint the sons of Uie Pretender in 
case they should attempt to land.* The subsidy 
of 200,000/. was promptly granted to Sardinia; 
300,000/. were allotted to Austria; and, on the 
whole, the Commons at this crisis voted near ten 
millions as necessary supplies. In the month of 
May, when parliament was prorogued, Lord Or- 
ford retired to his seat at Houghtoi^ suffering 
greatly both in body and mind — for he was far 
from feeling confident either in the wisdom of mi- 
nisters or in the steadiness of the English people. 
His brother even apprehended “ that the people 
might perhaps ’look on and cry ‘ Fight dog, fight 
bear,’ if they did no worse.” There was, however, 
no lack of loyal addresses and declarations in favour 
of fighting to the last i^ainst the French and the 
l^retcndcr. According to the old rule, a procla- 
mation was issued for enforcing the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics and non- jurors, and for 
commanding all papists whatsoever to depart from 
the cities of London and Westminster; and from 
within ten miles of the same; for confining the 
liapists to their houses, for seizing the arms and 
horses of such as refused to take the oaths, &c. The 
Earl of Barrimore, an Irish peer, a member of the 
House of Commons in lilngland, and the oldest 
lieutenant-general in our service, was taken into 
custody at his house in Henrietta-street, Caven- 
dish-square ; and Colonel Cecil was also arrested : 
but both were soon released. The magistrates of 
Edinburgh off’ered, of their own accord, 6000/. to 
any man that should apprehend either the Pre- 
tender or his eldest son. 

That eldest son and heir to the misfortunes of 
the Stuarts was indeed coming : — King George’s 
message to the Houses was perfectly correct — ^he 
was in France, and the French were helping him. 

The pressing invitation came again from Scot- 
land, wliich had too soon forgotten the mischievous 
effects of the attempt of 1115. The asjiociation of 
the most zealous Sottish Jacobites entered into at 
Edinburgh in the year 1140 was signed by Lord 
Lovat, Loid'James Drummond,' commonly called 
Duke of Perth, Lord Traquair, Sir James Campbdl 
of Auchinbreck, Cameron of Locheil, John Stuart, 
brother to Lord Traquair, and Lord John Drum- 
mond, uncle to the Duke of Perth. This act of 
association vas carried to the old Pretender at 
Rome by Drummond of Bochaldy, a near relation 

* Tills clause, {toposed by the lord chaucoUor, passed unani' 
laously i but another harsh and barbarous clause for extending the 
penalties of the act tt Uie posterity of those who should be convicted 
uniler it, durinc the Kfotune of both the youn(;l*rctenders, was velio- 
nieutly opiiosea, and was passed witti so much difficulty as proTcd 
that it would become {ractwally a dead letter. 


to Cameron «f Locheil, together with a list of such 
Highland chiefs as the subscribers thought would 
join the standard of the Stuarts if it only cauic 
accompanied by a body of French troops. James, 
having read the papers, thought the project practi- 
cable and well-timed; for the clamour against 
Waljiole was then at its height, and, knowing little 
of England or of English humours, tlie old fte- 
teniler fancied that the voice of party was the voice 
of revolution. lie sent the papers brought by 
Drummond to Cardinal Flcury, at Paris, accom- 
panying them with a request that the French mi- 
nister would afford that assistance and co-operation 
which was now, as formerly, a sine qua non with 
the northern Jacobites. Tlie French court replied 
as formerly, that tliey could not venture men and 
money unless the Scots could jirove to them that 
their insurrection was likely to succeed. Tlie car- 
dinal himself was averse to tlie undertaking; hut 
when the continental war broke out on the death of 
the emjieror the pacific influence of Fleury termi- 
nated, and, from her close alliance with Spain, 
and the conditions of the family compact, France 
deemed herself hound to distress Great Britain, 
and w'as sufficiently unscrupulous as to the means 
she employed. These motives hecume the stronger 
when British troops began to act us aUNiliaries on 
the continent, and when British money and Bri- 
tish credit were evidently assisting to maintain the 
House of Austria and to frustrate the schemes of 
the great confederacy for spoliation. In the month 
of February, 1142, Drummond of Bochaldy came 
privately over to Edinburgh, to assure the Jacob- 
ites that Cardinal Fleury had the Pretender’s in- 
terest so much at heart, that, provided he could 
only obtain assurances similar to theirs from the 
Jacobites of England, lie would venture an army 
of 13,000 men, 3000 of which sliould he landed 
in Scotland, while 10,000, under the command of 
tlic renowned Marshal Saxe,* should laud in Eng- 
land as near to London as possible, and carry 
with them Prince (Hilaries, tin; Pretender’s eldest 
BOD. It ap])ears that Bochaldy went beyond the 
letter of liis instructions in several particulars, 
and that, though the scheme had been pro- 
posed to him, the Pretender had not yet made up 
his mind to send over his son with these promised 
French troops. Drummond found that the seven 
conspirators who liad signed the association, being 
joined by many others, had formed themselves 
into a society which they called “ The Concert of 
Gentlemen for managing the King’s affairs in 
Scotland.” With all these he communicated per- 
sonally, and he waited at Edinburgh till Cameron 
of Locheil came to town and^^tonferred with him. 
He then returned to Paris to assure the Frencli 
ministers that the prospect of success was en- 

* Manhal Saxe, now one of the beet officers in the French sc^ 
vice, was a natural son of Frederick Augastus II., king of I’olaiid, 
by the Coantem Maria' Aurora of Kunigsmark, sister of tlie count 
of that name tiiat was murdered at Hanover os the suspected Inver 
of the wife of Georgo I., and also sister to tlie otlier Count KSnigs- 
mark, who had munlered .Mr. Tliynue in the streets of London by 
means of three hired assassins. —See Enjlish Count Ci(E»ret.^ 
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couraging in the utmost degree. After his 
audience Drummond, hy letter, assiired Lord 
Traquair and the “ concert of gentlemen” tliat the 
French designed to put their scheme in execu- 
tion that very year. But nothing was done or 
attempted, and the Scottish Jacobites began to 
apprehend that Drummond had deceived them, or 
that Cardinal Fleury had deceived him, and that 
France did not seriously intend an invasion of a 
country with which she was still nominally at 
j)eace. In the beginning of the following year 
(1743) Murray of Broughton, a member of the 
secret society of Jacobites — one of the concert — 
went over to Paris to learn from the cardinal him- 
self what he really intended ; but before Murray 
reached the French capital the cardinal was dead. 
The Jacobite envoy, however, waited upon M. 
Amelot, secretary for foreign affairs, who told him 
that the cardinal had dclivcrc^d to him all the 
papers relating to the Pretender’s business, and 
that Fleury, in dying, had recommended his suc- 
cessor in office, Cardinal de Tencin, to carry into 
execution the plans devised for restoring the 
Stuarts. Cardinal dc Tcncin certainly wanted no 
such recommendation from Fleury ; — he owed his 
cardinal’s cap to the’ friendship and patronage of 
the Pretender, and he was throughout life devoted 
to the interests of the Stuarts. The secretary for 
foreign affairs, moreover, told Murray of Brough- 
ton that Louis XV. was as much interested for the 
Stuart family as any Scottish gentleman that had 
signed the association ; and that his majesty had 
commanded him t{j tissure Murray, that as soon as 
an opportunity offered he would carry the great 
scheme into execution. Murray returned rejoicing 
to Scotland. Shortly after this, Drummond of 
Boehaldy went to Rome, at the desire of the French 
court, to persuade James to send his sou to Fnmce. 
Other agents were sent over to London and to dif- 
ferent parts of England : but the English Jacobites 
were extremely shy, and not a single Englishman 
could be persuaded to follow the example of the 
seven original Scottish conspirators, or to pledge 
themselves, under their hand and seal, to the Pre- 
tender. A few vague promises were, however, 
given — mostly among the Catholics in the northern 
couhties. In the summer of the same year (1743) 
Cardinal de Tencin wrote to the old Pretender, 
acquainting him with the preparations made for 
an invasion, and urging him to send his son 
Charles immediately to Paris, that he might go 
with the expedition. On the 27th of June, James, 
writing from his delightful villa of Albano, near 
Rome, assured his friend the cardinal that nothing 
cguld be more desjjiible in general than the jour- 
nw oLl^e prince his son into France. “But,” 
acl^d the old Pretender, made cautious and diffi- 
dent by diirty years of failure and disappointment, 
“ if you seriously meditate an enterprise against 
England, would it not be more pnident to defer 
my son’s journey until you are ready for the exe- 
cution of the grand project? For such a journey 
will produce a great noise, will put the English 


government on its guard, and engage it to do 
everything in order to provide against an invasion, 
wlych will then be regarded as certain and near at 
hand. I have considered it my duty to make this 
reflection ; but if, in the mean while, you assure 
me that the King of France wishes my son to go 
to Paris, I will send him.”* The French cabinet 
then commenced collecting at Dunkirk and Calais 
a large body of veteran troops under Marshal Saxe, 
a flieet of transports and other necessaries, and 
also put in order at Brest and Rochfort eighteen 
or twenty mcn-of-war. When all these prepara- 
tions were made — when 15,000 men were all but 
ready to embark — dc Tcncin dispatched another 
messenger to Rome, to urge the instant coming 
of Prince Charles. The old Pretender then, on 
the 23rd pf December, 1743, signed a proclama- 
tion to be j)ublished on his son’s landing in Eng- 
land, and a commission appointing Charles his 
regent and a//tr c(jo. Other papers were pre- 
pared, including patents of nobility to reward the 
most forward of the Jjicobites ; some little money 
was got together; and on the night of the 9tii 
of January, 1744, Charles, giving out that he 
was going to hunt the boar in the Pontine marshes 
and die wilds of the Marcmina, as he had been 
used to do at that season, stole out of Rome very 
])rivately, disguised like a Spanish courier, and 
attended by only one servant, a favourite groom, 
who ])layed for the nonce the part of a Spanish 
cabinet nmssenger. He had to avoid by land 
George’s ally, the King of Sardinia, and by sea 
George’s admiral, Matthews, who was cruizing off 
the Italian coast. Travelling day and night, the 
young Pretender passed Genoa and reached the 
little sea-port of Savona : there he embarked in a 
felucca, or small half-deck vessel, and, no doubt by 
keeping close in shore, he escaped observation, 
and got safe to the French port of Antibes. Thence 
he jnirsucd his journey with all speed to Paris, 
where he arrived, unknown and unobserved, on the 
20th of January. His confidence was somewhat 
damped by Louis XV. refusing to confer with him 
personally. His most Christian majesty still 
deemed the deceptive veil necessary, and l;e never 
admitted Charles to an audience during tliis his 
first stay at Paris. The young Pretender was, 
however, met by the exiled Earl Marshal, by 
Jiord Elcjjp, by Drummond of Boehaldy, and by 
one or two other Scots, whose secrecy and discre- 
tion could be trusted. After lying concealed some 
short time at Paris, he stole away to tlK little port 
of Grav^ncs, from the downs of which place he 
beheld m the first time the white cKffs of Eng- 
land. During his stay at Gravelines he took the 
name of the Chevalier Douglas, end remained 
close and unknown, having no one with him save 
the laird of Boehaldy. Tlie exiled Earl Marshal, 
one of the best men that ever engaged in that des- 
perate cause, repaired in all privacy to Gravelines 
to accompany the prince. At first it had been 
arranged that the 3000 Frenchnen for Scotland 

* Stuart Paper*. 
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should be sent off before the main body, hut now 
it was resolwed that tlie main body should go at 
the same time. Having effected the junction of 
the Brest and Rochefort squadrons, Admiral 
Roquefcuillc ventured up the British Channel, to 
examine the state and j)osition of our guard-ships 
previously to taking in charge the transports and 
troops at Dunkirk. Towards the end of Felmiary 
])Coplc on the look-out on the heights of Torbay 
discovered the French fleet, which consisted of 
fifteen ships of the line and five frigates, and they 
watched it with an anxious eye. Roquefcuillc 
continued liis course till he came abreast of the 
Isle of Wight, and could look into Spithead. Not 
seeing a single English man-of-war on that usual 
station, he dispatched a tender to Dunkirk, ad- 
vising Marshal Saxe to embark his troops without 
delay. That active general soon shipped 7()0{) of 
his men : Prince Charles had come round from 
Gravclincs, and he and the marshal embarked 
together and even put out to sea. After dispatch- 
ing the tender, 'Roquefeuillc continu('.d to steal 
along the Channel, until he arrived off Dungeness, 
where he cast anchor. But his anchors had 
scarcely bit the ground when he was disturbed by 
the apparition of our Channel fleet, bearing down 
upon him in superior force. This fleet was com- 
manded by Sir John Nt)rris, an excellent sailor, 
but somewhat too aged for diishing, daring cnlcr- 
])rises. Norris had been lying at Spithead a short 
time before the coming out of the French fleet, but 
had steered round to the Downs to cllcct his junc- 
tion with other 8hi])8 that lay at the mouth of the 
Medway or that came down from Chatham. He 
now cast anchor within two leagues of llotiucfcuille, 
considering, from the state of the tide and the ap- 
])roach of night, it would be better to delay the 
combat till the next day. There were, ])criiaps, 
other circumstances to impose or excuse this delay, 
but the consequence of it w'as, there w-as no com- 
bat at all : Roquefcuillc slipped his cables in the 
night and bore away for the French coast, and 
when the morning sun arose old Norris could not 
sec so much as a strip of French canvass. But 
the wind that wafted Roquefeuillc out of the reach 
of the English fleet blew too hard for Marshal 
Saxe, the Pretender, and the transports, that had 
come out of Dunkirk. It blew right in their 
teeth — it rose to a hurricane — it sunk swme of the 
largest ships with all the men on board— it drove 
others back on the French coast among rocks and 
siindbanks; and the luckiest of the fleet were those 
that got back into port dismasted and i||iiattcred. 
The French troops, with their numbers consider- 
ably diminished by these sea casualties and with 
their spirits quite sunk by the horrors of sca-sick- 
ness, were glad to be on terra Jirvia again, and in 
no hurry to re-emhark. The discouragement ex- 
tended to the French cabinet, who, moreover, had 
now urgent need of troops in Flanders to face the 
Dutch, who seemed to be entering with more 
heart into the war ; and soon after the fatal storm 
the army was withdrawn from the coast, and 


Marshal Saxe was sent into the Low Countries. 
Charles retired to his old hiding-place at Grave- 
lines, where he lived very privately all the spring, 
still calling himself the Chevalier Douglas. “ The 
situation I am in,” wrote Charles to his father, 
“ is very particular, for nobody knows where 1 
am, or what is become of me ; so that I am 
entirely buried as to the public, and cannot but 
sjiy that it is a very great constraint u]>()n me, 
for I am obliged very often not to stir out of 
my room for fear of sonichody’s noting my face.” 
It^ ap])e.ar8 that, to su])i)ort liis trareslimento, 
this royal Stuart wtis ii\ the habit while at Grave- 
lines of going to market to buy his own dinner. 
Wc find him writing to his father — “ I very often 
think that you would laugh very heartily, if 
you saw me going al)out with a single servant, 
buying fish and other things, and sfjuahbliiig 

for a pennjs more or less ! Everybody is 

wondering where the ijrince is ; some will have 
hijii in one place, and Some in another, hut nobody 
knows where he really is; and sometimes he ia 
told news of himself to his face, which is very 
diverting.” But there were other things attending 
this masquerade which were by m) means so jjli'a- 
sant : there was hard work to do in reading and 
answering di8i)atche8 secretly conveyed to him 
from various quarters ; and the prince, who loved 
hunting, but hated writing — who wat! so ill educated 
that he could write in no language, neither in 
French, Italian, nor English, without committing 
gross blunders in orthography — complained much 
of this hard work, and of having no one to help 
liim, save tlie laird of Boehaldy, who, in all jiroha- 
hility, W'as no great linguist or jienman himself.* 
He wished to join the Frenidi army in Flanders, 
fighting against Englishmen and the allies of Eng- 
land ; but Ijouis would not permit him to go to his 
army, and Lord Marshal strongly advised the young 
Pretender against such a stcji, so little likely to 
conciliate the jicople he wished to govern us king. 
For this advice Charles was furious, and he Wrote 
to his father at Rome to accuse and abuse the 
noble exile. In the month of June Charles left 
the coast and returned to Paris, where Louis 
ordered him to remain concealed. He accord- 
ingly took a house some distance from that capital, 
where, as he said himself, he should be at full 
liberty to have the spleen, being compelled to live 
like a hermit. We find him complaining that he 
could get no shooting — ^tliat he had not handled a 
gun for two months ; “ but,” adds he, with a nice 
attention to tlie weather, “ I intend to begin to 
shoot again soon, but not vthen it rainx.” It is 
true, Charles was a young man, but youth ckn 
scarcely e-xcuse this trifling in one that was lisk- 
ing thousands of lives for the attainment of a great 
object. At all events, such poco’curante youths 
are not made to carve their way to thrones. 

A few days after the retreat of Roquefeuillc and 
the disasters of Marshal Saxe’s transports, (iUOO 
Dutch troops were landed at Gravesend, as a 

* Stuart Papers. 
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contingent which the States-Gehcral were bound 
to furnish by old treaties. Other troops were 
raised at home, fresh ships were equipped, and 
the chief landing-places on our coasts were put 
into a better state of defence. The fierce battle of 
,Dcttingen had produced no declaration of war 
from France ; but, after the recent demonstrations 
on our own coasts, Louis XV. c^sidcred it decent 
to declare war in a regular form, accusing King 
George of being the cause of all the wars on the 
continent, by dissuading Maria Theresa from 
listening to terms. George rejdied in a counter- 
declaration of war, in which he accused Louis of 
violating the Pragmatic Sanction, of covertly and 
treacherously assisting Spain in her war with Eng- 
land, and of basely harbouring and abetting the 
son of the Pretender. 

While Roquefcuille had been engaging the atten- 
tion of England in the Channel, a bold attempt had 
been made in the Mediterranean by a Spanish 
lieet united to the fleet of Toulon. The Spaniards 
and French ventured out from Toulon, in the be- 
ginning of March, against the English Mediter- 
ranean fleet, commanded by Admirals Mathews and 
Lestock. The British vessels were foul from long 
service and cruising, while those of their opponents 
were clean and fresh out of port; the English 
were more numerous by two or three ships ; but 
their crews were weaker, and some of the enemy — 
particularly the Spaniards — carried greater weight 
of metal. At the beginning of the fight Mathews 
attacked the Spanish division, bearing himsfelf 
gallantly down upon their flag-ship, which carried 
il4 guns. But there had long been a deadly 
feud between the tw'o English commanders ; — 
Mathews complained that Lestock kept aloof pur- 
j) 08 e]y and maliciously — Lestock said that Ma- 
thews’s signals were in fault, being confused and 
unintelligible. The Spanish flag-ship was shat- 
tered, the Royal Philip was disabled, and another 
large Spanish ship, after being taken and retaken, 
was finally burnt by Mathews’s division. Night 
separated the combatants, when Mathews found his 
own ship so much damaged that he moved his flag 
into another. The brave Captain ComAvall fell 
in this day’s engagement ; but our loss in men was 
represent^ as very inconsiderable. On the follow- 
ing morning the French and Spaniards appeared 
to leeward: Mathews gave chase, but Iftstock’s 
division hung astern, and nothing was done that 
day. On the morrow the pursuit was renewed, 
and Lestock’s division outsailed that of Mathews ; 
but then Mathews hoisted a signal for leaving off 
the chase, and bore away for Port Mahon, to 
repair, in our arsenals there, the damage he had 
sustained. In a dose, land-bound sea like the 
Mediterranean the winds are often seen to vary so 
much that there will be a good breeze at one point, 
and scarcely a cap of wind half a lea^e behind ; — 
there are also inequalities in the sailing of ships, 
and capabilities of sailing better ,under one wind 
than another, that may account for great irregu- 
larity in a pursuit ; but on the present occasion it 


was generally believed that the jealousy and hatred 
of the two commanders were the solc^auSe of the 
esQape of the enemy. Mathews, as supdior in 
command, suspended Lestock, and sent hiln home 
to England for trial ; but he was soon after re- 
called himself, and subjected equally with Lestock 
to the ordeal of a court martial, on which men 
were too passionate to be impartial. The House 
of Commons had interfered, and the proceedings 
were long and tedious ; but in the end the court- 
martial honourably acquitted Lestock and declared 
Mathews for ever incapable of serving his majesty. 
Several commanders of ships were cashiered at the 
same time. The Spanish admiral who had es- 
caped into Carthagena was made a marquis, and 
the Frenchman was promoted for not having been 
w’orse beaten than he was.* The remaining naval 
operations of the year were unimportant, if we 
except the return of Commodore Anson, who added 
a curious episode to the maritime history of his 
country. Anson, as we have shown, had been 
appointed to go to the South Seas in 1740, to harass 
the unsuspecting coasts of Chili and Peru, and to 
co-operate occasionally with Admiral Vernon across 
the Isthmus of Darien. The small squadrcjn 
placed under his command was delayed till the 
season was far advanced, and, what was far worse, 
his ships were scarcely sea-worthy and badly 
found in provisions and accommodations — because, 
as usual, the contractors, commissioners, and dock- 
yard men had been allowed to make their infa- 
mous profits at the expense of the safety and health 
of hundreds of brave men. In doubling Cai)e 
Horn in March 1741, his store ship, the Wager, 
w'as wrecked, and the rest of his ships were scat- 
tered. With only his own ship, the Centurion, 
he reached in June the solitary island of .Tuan 
Fernandez, having lost on his way, chiefly l)y 
scurvy, 200 from a crew of between 400 and 500 
men. At Juan Fernandez he was joined by the 
Gloucester, a sloop, and a pink laden wdth provi- 
sions, which had fought their way after their 
bold leader. With these vessels, arid not more 
than 335 men, he left Juan Fernandez in Sep- 
tember to scour the Pacific side of Spanish Ame- 
rica. His exploits bore a close resemblance to 


• Smollett, a very competent critic in such matters, says, " Adminil 
M-itliews, on his arrival at Minorca, ; accused Lestock of having; 
mislwlmvod m the dav of action ; suspmided him from his ofiice, and 
sent him prisoner to kncland, where, in his turn, he accused his 
accuser. Long latforc Uie engagement, these two officers had cx- 
pntssod the murt virulent resentment against each other. Mathews 
was bravo, omn, and undisguised; but proud, imperioiu, and precipi- 
tate. I.estai^ iiad signalised his courage on many occasions, and 
perfectly understood the whole discipline of the navy ; but he was 
t-ool, cunning, and vindictive. Ho had Uteh treated supcrcilionslv 
by Mathews, and in revenge took oilvautoge of his errors and preci- 
nitation. To natify this passion, he betrayed the intcrestand glory of 
his country ; for it is not to bo donbted tlwt he might have come up in 
time to engage, and in that case the fleets of France and Spain would 
in all likelihood have been destroyed ; but lie Intrenched himself 
within the punctiliostof discipline, and saw with pleasure his antago- 
nist expose himself to the hasard of death, ruin, and disgrace. 
Mathews himself, in the sequel, sacrificed his duty to his resentment, 
in restraining Lestock from pursuing and attaching the combini il 
squadrons on the third day after the engagement, when they apiicnrcil 
disabled and in manifest disorder, and would have fallen an easy 
prey, had they been vigorously attacked, Unc can hardly, without 
indignatinn, reflect upon these instances, in which a community has 
so severely laflored from the personal animosity of iudividuals,"*’* 
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those of the Buccaneers : he made prize of all the 
vessels he could meet, and he burnt towns and 
villages. He could hardly do more, as the miser- 
able failures of Vernon made his intended co- 
operation across the Isthmus of Darien a dream. 
But he boldly conceived a project of his own, which 
was to intercept the Manilla galleon, a Spanish 
ship which sailed annually between Manilla, one 
of the Philippine islands, and Acapulco in Mexico, 
laden with silver and other valuable commodities. 
After hovering on the coast of America eight or 
nine months, he stretched across the vast Pacific 
Ocean, with ships that would fill with despair a 
modern mariner, and with crews perishing of 
scurvy. In the course of his long voyage he was 
ol)liged to destroy the Gloucester and the two other 
vessels from want of men to navigate them, and 
in the Centurion, his only remaining ship, he 
could hardly muster half a crew, even when all 
the survivors were assembled in her. While rest- 
ing on shore on the uninhabited island of Tinian, 
one of the Ladrones, tlie Centurion was driven out 
to sea ; but the men on board contrived, after some 
time, to work her back to the island. Instead of 
despairing, Anson had, during her absence, 
begun to construct a vessel, Avorking himself like 
a shipwright. Prom the Ladrones he shaped his 
course for China, got into the bay of Canton in 
November 1742, and cast anchor at Macao. There 
he new-sheathed the rotting Centurion and pro- 
cured some fresh seamen. Having well calculated 
his time he sailed from the bay of Canton to the 
straits of Manilla, where he met and captured the 
great galleon, mounted with 40 guns and carrying 
GOO men. The battle, though short, was vigorous ; 
and in the moment -of victory a lire broke out near 
the powder room of the Centurion, which but for 
the presence of mind of the commodore would have 
blown the victors into the air. The value of the 
prize in bullion and other effects was estimated at 
313,000/. He returned to China, sold the prize 
ship, and then began his voyage homeward by 
the Cape of Good Hope. After suffering many 
hardships and running risks innumerable, he gut 
into the Channel, passed through the heart of a 
French fleet, without seeing them, in a thick fog, 
and finally arrived safely at Spithead on the 15th 
of June of the present year, 1744. All the trea- 
sure- he brought with him in coin, buUion, and 
gold and silver dust, amounted in value to one 
million and a quarter sterling. It was resolved 
fur popular purposes to get up an exhibition ; and 
on the 4th of July thirty waggons from Ports- 
mouth carrying the treasure brought home passed 
through the Strand and Cheapside to the Tower, 
guarded by the ship’s crew, and preceded by the 
officers with swords drawn, music playing, and 
colours flying, the flags taken from the Spaniards, 
nud particularly that of the great galleon, making 
nn attractive part of the exhibition. Anson, who 
had greatly enriched himself, was presently made 
rear-admiral of the blue.* 

* In the month of July Sir John Balchen Bailed from Syithead to 
VOL. IV. 


The incidents of, the land war during 1744 were 
various. Louis XV., in the month of May, went 
into Flanders to take the command of his oAvn 
army, which amounted to 80,000 men. Marshal 
Saxe, fortunately for the French, was left with the 
real direction, for of war Louis knew notliing. 
King George had expected that the allies would 
muster a force equal to that of the enemy, but all 
that could really be got together was a discordant 
army of English, Dutch, Austrians, and Flemings, 
of about 52,000 men. With this vast superiority 
Louis w'as enabled to indulge for a short time in 
that spectacular part of war which had been so 
much to the taste of his great-grandfather Louis 
XIV. — that is, he witnessed the surrender of towns 
and fortresses, which seemed made to be taken 
and retaken some half-dozen of times in every 
war. But Maria Theresa’s army, under Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, burst into Alsace, driving the 
French behind the ramparts of Strasburg; and 
then, in the month of July, the French king turned 
from witnessing the ca^rture of ill defended towns, 
and hastened towards his invaded province, leav- 
ing half his army behind in Flanders under Saxe. 
But Louis was not made fur the fatigues of cam- 
paigning, and he had besides overeaten himself : 
he fell sick unto death at Metz on his inarch 
into Alsace; confessed his sins, turned olf his 
reigning mistress, and resigned himself entirely to 
his priests. In this state lie lay between life and 
death for many weeks. But a more warlike hand 
than his was now outstretched against the Aus- 
trians. Frederick of Prussia suddenly broke his 
pacific engagements, tore up his treatii's, and burst 
into Bohemia with 60,000 men, while another 
division of his army marched into Moravia. l'>e- 
derick made straight for the*Boheniiau capital; 
and Prague, though defended by 15,000 men, 
cjqiitulated on the 16th of Septemlier. Before 
moving he had renewed his correspondence with 
France, and had concluded at Frankfort a sort of 
treaty Avith the dispossessed Emperor Charles, the 
Elector of Bavaria, who now found himself able 
to send an army under Marshal Seckendoif into 
his lost hereditary dominions. Seckendorf entered 
Bavaria, drove tlie Austrian army there before 
him, and re-conducted his ^master Charles to 
Munich, his ancient capiud. Terrified at these 
successes of Frederick and Seckendorf, the court of 
Vienna hastily recalled Prince Charles from the 
French province of Alsace, Avhither the sick Louis 
had been ^oing. The ablifLorrainer recrossed Uie 
Rhine with admirable skill in the face of a strong 
French army, and proceeded by forced marches to 
Bohemia, Avhere Frederick was carrying every- 
thing before him. The Hungarians, to whom 
Maria Theresa again fled, renewed their heroic 
exertions, and crowded into Bohemia to serve 

look nftflr the French fleet at Brest. In the Bay of Biscay ho 
encountcri-d u drcailt'ul storm, which sunk his own ship the Victory, 
then csh'umcd tlu» most beautiful flrst-ratc in the world, and he .ami 
eleven hnndreil others perished in hor. The rest of the disiiorscii 
fleet was collected by Admiral Stewnrt, the second in noniinuna, wlio 
led the greater part of them back to Plymouth In a disabled condi- 
tion. 

3 P 
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under Prince Charles. Frederick called upon the 
French marshals on the Rhine to assist him ; and 
he called in vain — the French were unwilling to 
engage themselves again in the heart of Austria 
l)ut his opponent was almost daily reinforced by 
large bodies of Croatians, Panduurs, and other 
ligljt troops, who cut off all stragglers, seized upon 
convoys and magazines, and harajwedthe Prussians 
perpetually by ambuscades, and night attacks. 
Frederick soon found himself obliged to retrace 
liis steps through Bohemia, and to abandon to 
their fate his garrisons at Ta^or and other places. 
His retreat through a mountainous country was 
exceedingly disastrous; — many of the Prussians 
were killed, many more taken, and their king him- 
self had a narrow escape. They considered them- 
selves fortunate, when, at the beginning of De- 
cember, they found themselves clear of Bohemia, 
and once more in Silesia. In beginning his retreat 
Frederick fancied that General Einsicdel could 
maintain himself in Prague; but Einsiedel was 
obliged to abandon his heavy artillery and to march 
out of that capital at the end of November ; and 
before he got atiross the Bohemian frontier his 
force of 11,000 men was reduced to 6000. Fre- 
derick afterwards acknowledged that in' this the 
most disastrous of all his campaigns he had com- 
mitted more faults and blunders than ever general 
had done before : but the illness of the King of 
France, and the despondency and backwardness of 
tlie French, were events over which he had no 
controul, and which greatly affected the issue of 
the war. He left his army in winter quarters in 
Silesia, and hastened to Berlin to raise more men 
for the shambles. Owing to exertions which had 
tended to weaken them in other quarters, the 
French were enabled to gain some brilliant but 
transient successes on the side of Italy. Tlie 
Prince de Conti suddenly crossed the Alps by the 
Col de Tende, took by assault various important 
places, penetrated into Piedmont, joined some 
Spaniards under the Infant Don Philip, and routed 
the King of Sardinia in a bloody battle fought 
near the town of Coni. But the French could not 
keep their ground, and, perishing from want of 
supplies and the avenging muskets and knives 
of the peasantry wl^e fields they had desolated, 
they soon retreated mrough the defiles of the Alps 
into Savoy. But in Lower Italy the allies of 
England were singularly unsuccessful, and a 
Neapolitan army, for once in modern history, 
stood firm on the fiftd of battle and gallantly 
won a victory.- The remnant of the Spanish army 
had retreated by Rimini to the frontiers of Naples. 
The Austrian general. Prince Lobkowitz, followed 
them and threatened to attack them even on the 
Neapolitan territory, complaining that his majesty 
Don Carlos had, by giving them shelter and succour, 
and by other proceedings, broken the neutrality to 
whieh he had pledged himself when Commodore 
Martin threatened his capital and his very palace 
with bombardment. Don Carlos, on the other side, 
proclaimed that the conguestof his dominions was 


all along a part of the scheme of the Austrians ; 
that the Spanish fugitives, who had claimed the 
shelter of his frontiers, were too few rfnd powerless 
to ftxcite any rational fears ; and that now Lob- 
kowitz’s real design w’as to drive him out of his 
states. He then put his wife and childrerj for 
safety within the strong fortress of Gaeta, and 
marched to his frontiers to join the Spaniards there 
and face Lobkowitz and the Austrians. He was 
followed by an army of 25,000 Neapolitans, and 
the Spaniards and their partisans made nearly 
20,000 men more. Lobkowitz on the other hand 
had about 35,000 men in all — but they were men 
that had served in many wars, and that had been 
accustomed to speak with derision of a Neapolitan 
army. After numerous manoeuvres, in which ithe 
Austrians tried to penetrate into the Neapolitan 
kingdom by the difficult passes of the Abruzzi, 
Don Carlos advanced a little into the neighbouring 
states of the Pope, and took quarters in Velletri, a 
considerable city situated on the summit of a steep 
hill, covered from root to top with vineyards and 
olive groves. Here Lobkowitz thought to surround 
him and catch him as in a trap; but on the night 
hetAveen the 10th and 1 1th of August, the Austrians, 
after penetrating into Velletri and setting fire to 
one of the suburbs, were repulsed with tremendous 
loss by the Neapolitans and Spaniards ; and Lob- 
kowitz, instead of taking the kingdom of Naples, 
was finally compelled to retreat behind the Pp. 
With an army reduced by famine and malaria 
fever Lobkowitz began his retreat in the night of 
the Ist of November : the Neapolitans and Spaniards 
followed him as far as the Tiber ; but there they 
slackened their pursuit, and Don Carlos, after 
paying his respects to the Pope, returned to his 
capital, * 

In the month of October the turbulent old 
Duchess Dowager of Marlborough found peace at 
last in the grave, having equally survived her 
friends and her enemies. Out of her enormous 
wealth she bequeathed large legacies to the leaders 
of the opposition. Thus Chesterfield got 20,000/. 
and the reversion of an estate: at Wimbledon, and 
Pitt 10,000/. The day of her death was also that 
of the death of the Countess ^Granville, mother to 
Lord Carteret, who thereupon became Earl Gran- 
ville. This minister was still in the highest favour 
with the king, but he had become proportionably 
odious to the Duke of Newcastle and his other 
colleagues, who seemed determined to drive him 

* Tlie Manhal de Belleulo had always been eonridered, next to 
Cardinal dc Toncin. aa the chief promoter of the war of Franctt 
a^inst lu. In the course of the autumn this BelleUle and his 
brother were aent by Lonia XV. on a miasion to Frederick of Prnsaia, 
who waa fallen into the emlMrraaamenta and adversities wo have 
narrated ; taking the shortest road, the two Frenchmen ventured to 
go through Hanover, but. while they were changing horaea at a vil- 
Toge in that electorate, they were aeized and detained by the local 
authorities. Soon after they were sent over aa priaonera to England , 
and, refusing to give their parole in the form rrauired of Uiem. they 
wore both committed to close conflnement in Windaor Castle. Thiii 
treatmdtit of two diplomatists made a great noise; the Emperor 
Charles complained that their arrest waa a breach of the privilegiM 
of the em^lro ; George seemed disposed to keep them fast, not as 
prisoners of war Imt as state prisoners and spies; but after several 
montlu’ detention they were, mton the decision of the three field 
marshals. Stair, Cobham and Wade, declared to be prisoners of war, 
and sent back to France under a cartel. , 
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from office. There was nothing new nor edifying 
in these cabinet squabbles and court intrigues. 
Carteret, or Granrille, drinking as hard as usual, 
wanted still more power; and in the month of 
November the Duke of Newcastle and his brother 
Mr. Pelham told his majesty, for themselves and 
for the greater part of the cabinet, that he must 
choose between their resignations and the dismissal 
of Granville.* George, in this extremity, entreated 
the Earl of Orford to come up to town and give 
his advice. Walpole obeyed the summons, but 
Ills advice was strongly against driving matters to 
CKtrcinities by retaining Granville. The Prince 
ol’ Wales, who was now living on better terras 
with his father, was also consulted by George ; but 
tl»e prince could do nothing with his friends of 
the opposition, who were all bent upon the expul- 
sion of Granville. The king bitterly blamed the 
Duke of Newcastle, saying of him — “He is grown 
as jealous of Lord Granville as he used to be of 
Walpole, and wants to be prime minister, which, a 
puppy! how can he be?” Nevertheless he found 
himself compelled, on the 23rd of November, to 
dismiss Granville. Lord Winchelsea, with his 
new board of admiralty, and a few other in- 
ferior placemen, retired with the expelled mi- 
nister : the Earl of Harrington was re-appointed 
to the i)lace which Granville had vacated. Strong 
ctl'orta were made to overcome the personal 
aversion of the king to Lord Chesterfield and 
Mr. Pitt, in order to gratify that section of the 
AVhigs, and also to induce his majesty to give some 
einjdoyment to Sir John Hynde Cotton, in order to 
keep the Tories quiet : for the Pelhams, in seek- 
ing for parliamentary, aid, had not overlooked the 
latter party ; and one of tlie most flattering pro- 
mises they had made to the king was, that, Carteret 
being once removed, they should still the noisy 
voice of opposition in parliament. In short, they 
wanted to make what they rather inelegantly 
termed a broad-bottomed ministry ; that is to say, 
a cabinet which should have for its basis men of 
all parties, from which, however, the particular 
adherents both of Pulteney and Carteret were to 
1)C carefully excluded. George, who could never 
forget the affair of his father’s legacies, and the 
attempt of Chesterfield to bring to light the suj)- 
j)ressed will, and who had otherwise been incensed 
by the parliamentary conduct of that lord, would 
on no account have him about his person as one of 
the secretaries of state, the post which his lord- 
ship aspired to ; but he reluctantly consented to 
give him the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. Pitt 
might have been gratified with a place if he would 

* According to one account, Carteret, provoked at flndinj; himself 
frequently outvoted iu the caliiuet by four to one, had deedared that 
if ms colleauueii chose to take the government upon themselves they 
might, but that, if they would not, he would ; that then both parUes 
Iwgau to look for other aid, in which Carteret failed and the Pel- 
hams were succenihl; that then l.ord llardwickc, the chancellor, 
drew up a strong memorial representing the boil management of 
foreign affairs ; and that tliis memorial, after being approved by tlio 
Pelhams, and the Dukes of Devonshire, Dorset, Argyll, end Monta- 
gue, was presented to tho king, who showed by bis countenance his 
displeasure at it, but who, having no other remedy, Hnally signified 
to the chancellor that Carteret should resign.— Aerd John mttell, 
Memoirt of the AffUin of Europe. 


have accepted a minor one, but he proudly said 
that he would be secretary-at-war or nothing ; imd 
so he remained in opposition, but only for a few 
days, for the Dtike of Newcastle and Pelham, who 
felt his assistance indispensable, assured him that 
the king’s antipathy should soon be overcome, and 
that he should then have w'hat he wanted. Pitt, 
therefore, resigned his place in the household of 
the Prince of Wales, who was now losing his party 
and his influence by inclining to the disjilaccd 
minister Carteret and the Hanovcrijin faction. 
After bitter conipbiints of not being allowed to 
have a will of his own, — of being fiirccd by his 
ministers to employ one that was an enemy to bis 
House^George consented to make Sir. John Ilyndc 
Cotton treasurer of the cbsimber in tlie royal house- 
hold. The changeling Tory Lord Gower was 
restored to his former office of lord privy sc’jil, 
from which Lord Cholmondcley was dismissed ; 
the Duke of Dorset got the jircsidcncy of the coun- 
cil, vacated by Harrington ; the Duke of Bedford 
became first lord of the admiralty in tlie room of 
Winchelsea, having the Earl of Sandwich as second 
commissioner; Mr. Grenville was made another 
of the junior lords of the admiralty ; Lyttleton ob- 
tained a seat at the treasury board ; and even the 
tricksy Bubb Dodington got on the broad-bottom, 
for he was appointed treasurer of the navy. He 
is understood, indeed, to have been at the bead of 
a secret opposition committee of six, which had 
throughout the session directed all the operations 
in the Commons against the late ministry. Lord 
Hardwicke remained chancellor, Mr. J’eihum lirst 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and the Duke of Newcastle one of the secre- 
taries of state, Lord llarriiigton being made the 
other in the room of Lord Granville, tliougJi witli- 
out, succeeding to the premiership which had been 
held by his predecessor. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, Walpole’s rough diamond and steady friend, 
remained satisfied with the jiost of stcwanl of the 
household. The makers of this hroad-bottoin 
administration told the. king that he might now 
look round the House of Commons and not find 
one man of business or of any weight capable of 
heading or conducting an opposition. 

A.D. 174.5. — “This general coalition,” says Lord 
John Russell, “ smoothed the great sea of parlia- 
mentary debate ; and tlie session is remarkable for 
producing scarcely a single division. )Yet the 
conduct of the new ministry did not essentially 
differ from that of Lord Carteret.” The oppo- 
nents of that minister— the Chesterfields, the Pitts, 
the Lyttletons — had constantly reproached him for 
leaning to Hanover and employing or paying 
Hanoverian troops ; and they had exhausted their 
eloquence upon this particular topic : yet these 
men now, in office, or (as in Pitt’s case) making 
sure oftbeing in, found it; necessary to qualify their 
criticism; and they only escaped by a practical 
equivoque from pursuing precisely the same line 
that they had condemned and denounced in Car- 
teret. Pitt read a sort of recantation in the House 
3 r 2 
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in the month of January, upon a motion for conti- 
nuing the army in Flanders ; and, though the 
Hanoverian troops were nominally dismissed, an 
increased subsidy was voted to the Queen of Hun; 
gary,* to enable her to take those very troops into 
her pay. This she did ; and the Hanoverians con- 
tinued to serve in the allied armies as much in 
the pay of England as they had been before. But 
there was more than this : when the popular outcry 
grew faint, tlie farce of paying them indirectly was 
suspended, the money was counted out again from 
the English treasury, and the number of Hano- 
verians was increased from 15,000, which it had 
been in Carteret’s time, to 22,000 ! In the same easy 
way a new subsidy for the Elector of Saxony was 
carried by the patriots and Uic broad-bottom men 
as sorm as Carteret was removed ; 24,000/. were 
voted for the Elector of Cologne, and 8000/. for 
the Elector of Mayence. Not a whisper was now 
raised against our increasing and complicating our 
foreign engagements, which a few months before 
had been considered so dangerous by the oppo- 
sition ; — the QuadTU})lc Alliance, concluded in 
January between England, Holland, Austria, and 
Saxony, binding the last-mentioned power to fur- 
nish 30,000 men for the defence of Bohemia, and 
binding England to pay two-thirds of the whole 
subsidy to the Saxon Elector, while Holland paid 
but one-third, met with no comment and excited 
no complaint in the House of Commons. To move 
the Dutch to some greater degree of activity in the 
war. Chesterfield, before going over to his lord- 
lieutenancy, rejiaired to the Hague, and negotiated 
and diplomatised (as he always did) with ability 
and success. At last, the States engaged to have 
60,000 men under arms for the ensuing campaign, 
and consented that the supreme command of the 
united armies in Flanders should be entrusted to 
George’s son, the Duke of Cuniberland. The old 
Elector of Bavaria, who had hardly known one 
fortunate day since he had been elected emperor, 
died at Munich, in the month of January, of a 
complication of disorders and sulferings, jibysical 
and moral, that should seem sufficient to kill fifty 
men.t His son and successor to his hereditary 
states of Bavaria was wise enough not to be 
tempted by the imperial crown : he instantly 
opened negotiations with Maria Theresa ; engaged 
to vote for her husband, the Duke of Lorraine, in 
the next Imperial Diet ; renounced all claims what- 
soever to any part of the Austrian succession ; and 
promised to recall his troops from the French 
army, and never send them to assist the King of 
Prussia. The Queen of Hungary, on her part, 
agreed to acknowledge that the election of the late 
emperor was good and valid, and also to restore 
whatever territory she had occupied or conquered 
in Bavaria ; and u])on these terms a treaty was 
concluded at Fuessen. 

Before the annual waste of human life began 
that great minister died, who had checked it for so 

• Her Milnidy ww r^d from 3O0,00C(.to S00,000/. 

f Vultttire, Sieclo de Louie XV. 
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many years. Walpole, Earl of Orford, was sick 
and suffering when summoned to London by 
G^rge to give his advice in his ministerial diffi- 
cufties. He soon returned to Houghton, employ- 
ing four days on the journey, and suffering excru- 
ciating torments all the way. When at Houghton 
he called in the celebrated Dr. Jurin ; but the new 
physician could do nothing for the old man, whose 
disorder was the worst kind of stone. His only 
relief was opium, and he took so much of that 
drug that for six weeks he was almost in a con- 
stant state of stupefaction. But neither opium nor 
pain could make him forget what he had learned 
at court, dr wholly confuse his intellect. A few 
days before he died the Duke of Cumberland sent 
his governor, Mr. Poyntz, to consult him on a 
very delicate subject: George, for political pur- 
poses, had set his heart upon marrying his second 
son to a daughter of the King of Denmark; 
but, as the young lady was deformed, the Duke of 
Cumberland was much averse to the match, and 
wished to know from his father’s old minister 
which would be the best means of avoiding it. 
Walpole, who well knew that the king’s obstinacy 
W'as to be moved only by his avarice or by his 
dread of fresh parliamentary contentions, reflected 
a moment, and then told Poyntz that he must 
advise the duke to give his consent to the mar- 
riage upon condition of receiving a separate, 
ample, and immediate revenue and establish- 
ment ; “ and believe me,” added the dying minis- 
ter, “ the match will then be no longer pressed 
upon him.” The Duke of Cumberland followed 
this advice, and the event justified the prediction. 
Walpole expired on the 18th of March, 1745, in 
the sixty ninth year of his age ; thus escaping the 
mournful spectacle of the civil war which was 
about to rage in the northern parts of our island.* 
In the month of April Marshal Saxe found 
himself at the head of 76,000 Frenph troops in 
Flanders ; and, after a few movements to puzzle 
and embarrass the allies, he marched suddenly 
upon Tournay, and invested that place in the be- 
ginning of May. England had furnished all the 
troops she had promised, and had about 28,000 
brave men under arms in that old battle-field of 
Europe ; but the Dutch, instead of sending 50,000 
and keeping 10,000 in garrison, had hardly sent 
25,000 ; and the Austrians mustered no more than 
eight or nine squadrons of horse. As if the infe- 
riority of number to the French was not sufficient 
to insure a bad campaign, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had indisputably some (not many) of the 
qualities of a great general, and who was young and 
active at least, found himself under the control of an 
old Austrian pedant in war. Marshal Konigsegg, — 
and hampered and thwarted by the Dutch general. 
Prince Waldeck. At the earnest instance of Wal- 
deck and the States-General, Cumberland moved 
with this inferior force to relieve Tournay, which 
ought to have been strong enough to defend itself, 
for it was esteemed one of the best fortresses in the 

* Coze, Memoits. 
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Low Countries, and there were 9000 Dutch within 
it well supplied with everything. Having come 
to this resolution of relieving Tournay, the alljed 
armies ought to have been quick and sudden* in 
their motions ; but they lost time, — they went at 
parade pace,— and, when they got near Tournay, 
they found that Saxe was well prepared to meet 
them. That skilful and active general, leaving 
1 5,000 of his foot to block up the fortress, moved 
with the rest of his army of 60,000 horse and foot, 
to an excellent position between Tournay and Fon- 
tenoy, which he presently occupied and strength- 
ened with numerous works. And while he lay 
there Louis XV. and the Dauphin arrived post 
from Paris, and joined him, to the great joy and 
encouragement of the French army. If the young 
J’rctcnder had been allowed, he would have fol- 
h)wcd the French king, and his first encounter 
with Cumberland would have been at Fontenoy 
instead of Culloden. When the allies came up 
they found the French encamped on the gentle 
heights that rise from the right bank of the river 
Scheldt, with that river and the village of Antoine 
on their right, Fontenoy and a narrow valley in 
their front, and a small wood on their left. As 
at Dettingen, the French had a free passage 
across the river by means of a bridge; and 
this bridge was defended by a tete du pmt and 
by a strong body of reserve. Fontenoy and An- 
toine were well fortified and garrisoned ; redoubts 
wer(^ thrown up between the two villages, and 
there were abbatis on the left in front of the wood. 
A])parcntly nothing daunted — it may be suspected 
that they were not skilful cnougli to detect at a 
glance the Avholc strength of the position — the 
allied generals resolved still to relieve Tournay 
and engage ; and, driving in the French picquets 
and out])osts, they advanced in gallant style. But 
night fell, operations w'crc suspended, and tlie 
lrot)ps lay under their arms till the following 
morning, the 11th of May (n.s.). At about four 
o’clock in the morning a brisk cannonade began 
on both sides,* and before six both armies were 
closely engaged. The Duke of Cumberland with 
the 'English and Hanoverians advanced against the 
left of the French, and detached General Ingoldsby 
to clear the wood there and carry a redoubt a little 
beyond it. When Ingoldsby came up to the wood 
he found it occupied by some detachments of 
sharpshooters, whom he mistook for a whole divi- 
sion; and, after hesitating and losing time, he 
rode back to Cumberland for fresh instructions. 
This was a blunder ; but on the other side Prince 
Waldeck and the Dutch, who had moved against 
the French’s right to attack Fontenoy and Antoine, 
gave unequivocal proofs of cowardice ; for, after 
failing in their assault, and suffering from the 
French batteries, they gave ground, t and remained 

* " 0«w cannon beitan to play a little naer fouT in the morninR, 
nna Ole French liattoriei. with triple oui weiitUt of metal and uum- 
wrs too, answered ub; atwut flvo the infantry was in march.”— 
Omoaei John Mmn to the JmA Preiident, in Culloden foftrt. 

T A regiment of bravo Highlanders was sent at tho lieginning of 
the movement to support the Dutch; and Colonel Munru, from 


little more than spectators of the rest of the fight. 
Nay, to increase the shame, Appius, the colonel of 
a regiment of Hesse-Homburghers in the pay of 
the States, galloped away with most of his men to 
the town of Ath, and thence wrote a letter to the 
Dutch government to inform them that the allied 
army had been cut to pieces. Still, however, 
Cumberland, with his brave British and Hano- 
verian troops, persevered in his attack on the left. 
Ijcaving the cavalry in their rear, and dragging 
some pieces of artillery with the force of their own 
nervous arms, the foot crossed a ravine, and ad- 
vanced full in front of the wood, the batteries, and 
die abbatis, and of the best part of the French 
army, which had had time and opportunity to 
gather strength from its right. When the combat 
became close it was terrific : our men were killed 
in heaps by the enemy’s artillery ; but still they 
went closer, sweeping away the French foot anil 
the firm Swiss guards. The Duke de Grammont, 
who had lost the day at Dettingen, found that his 
last day was come, for he was killed early in the 
struggle, and many officers better than he bit the 
dust. When the British and Hanoverians carried 
the French position on the left,* and looked with 
the eyes of conquerors to the right, tliey could sec 
nothing of their allies the Dutch ; and presently 

wboBo latter wc have quoted in tbo mccedin;; note, was with tliem. 
In the same letter Munro *ny8-“ Wo were to supjiort the Dutch, 
who, in their usual way, were very dilatory^ We tho lliKhlanders 
got within mitaket'shot of the batteries at Fontenoy, where we re- 
ceived three full lires from baltcrieH and small arms, whicli killed us 
forty men and omt ensign. Here we were obliged to skulk behind 
houHes and boilgcs for about an hour and a half, waiting for tlie 
Dutch, who, whi'u they came up, behaved but so so. Our regiment 
being in some disorder, 1 wanbtd to draw them up in rear of the 
l)ut^, wliieh their general woiSd searee allow of; but at last I diil 
it, and soon marehed tliem again to tlie front. In half an hour alli-r 
the Dutch gave way, and Sir llnU‘rt Munro thouglit proper wo 
should retire ; for we had then the whole butteries from the enemy's 
ground playing upon us. and 50(H) foot ready to full upon us. Wo 
retired; but before We had marehed fifty yards we liail’orders to re- 
turn to the attack ; which we did ; and, in alHiut ten minutes aner, 
had orders to mareh directly, with nil expiulitioii, to assist the Hano- 
verians, who had got by this time well advanced upon the batteries 
Ilium the left,” According to another Scotch ofllccr engaged, the 
Dutch confidently undertook to make themselves masters of Fontenoy 
early in the morning; "but, not haring riglitly reconnuitred it, 
found, to their surprise, a fosse round it, and that the French, by 
cutting tlie roofs of the houses and letting tliem fall in, had raised so 
many cannon iijum the rubbisli as made tlie place impregnable.”— 
l etter from Lieulenant John Forbes to Captain Hugh Forbei, in 
Culloden Papers. 

• " I wont descrilic the rausn of our failure, says Lieutenant 
Forties, •• although I know it; but sure never troops behaved with 
more intrepidity than the English ; nor never have troops suflered so 
much. In sliort, tliurc w.as but one way of marching into tho nouud 
where we were to form onr line, which was througli ilie village of 
Veonn. The opening would not allow aliovc fourteen or twenty 
abreast ; and from tlienen to the Frencli batteries a rising ground 
like tt glacis, and they at half-cannon sliot distance. General Camp- 
bell. witli twelve Bi)uudnms, was ordered through the defile first, as a 
corps to cover tlin mouth of the opening, wliiist the infantry marehed 
in ; which, as they marclied from tlie right, formed as soon as they 
went in ; so one regiment covered another, till they formed all the 
way to the left. You may lieliuve this took up a great deal of Ume ; 
in whicli tlie French batteries played iueesaantly on tho twelve 
lupiadrons and on the troo}>s as they formed ; but, os it is imposniblo 
to descrilie a thing unlessyou had a plan before you, 1 shall only say 
we formed with all the regularity in tlie world, and we marched up 
towards the enemy, who were all along upon the height witli their 
difi'ereiit batteries; Uio whole length of which run a hollow way. 
that tliey had made a very good entrencliment. Off wo boat them 
out of tins hollow way, and gained tlie height, whence we had the 
first view of their bodies, at about 200 paces distance ; an immense 
numlier of them, and numberleiw cannon still playing upon ns. 
Hero wo dressed onr lines, and began to march towards them ; when 
pop they went into another entrenchment, extremely well provided 
and flanked with batteries of cannon. Nevertlieless, on we went, 
drove them from tliat, which was the first small shot we liad im 
opimrtunity to make um of from the beginning, which was now near 
six IioniB.’ — Os/fodM Fajwrf. 
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they were charfijed where they stood by masses of 
the French cavalry. But charge after charge was 
wasted upon them, and, instead of retreating, they 
pressed forward in the view of taking Fontenoy in 
the rear, and cutting the French otf from their 
bridge across tlie Scheldt. “ If,” says Voltaire, 
“ the Dutch had moved at this moment and joined 
the British, there would have been no resource, 
nay, no fkreat for the French army ; nor, in all 
probability, for the king and for his son.” Louis, 
in fact, had been advised to seek safety in flight ; 
but either because he thought flight more danger- 
ous than staying where he was, or from some 
nobler motive, he refused to (juit the field, though 
repeatedly urged to it by Marshal Saxe, who, it 
is said, was actually preparing to retreat himself. 
Old Konigsegg congratulated the English prince 
as a conqueror ; but his compliments were prema- 
ture. Saxe, who could not at first credit the fact, 
saw that Waldeck and the Dutch were determined 
to keep aloof; and then, calling away all the 
troops that had held Fontenoy and Antoine, laying 
bare the right of his position (which ought to have 
been occupied by our allies), bringing up the house- 
hold troops and the entire body of his reserve, he 
fried to crush the British and Hanoverians % a 
last desperate effort. It was melancholy then to 
see the brave Irish brigade in the pay of France 
turn the first and most furious of all against their 
English brethren. From the necessity of the 
ground they now occupied between the wood and 
Fontenoy, which ground was hollow and narrow, 
British and Hanoverian foot were huddled together 
in corapactf masses. Saxe, by the advice of tlie 
Duke de Richelieu, brought four ])ieccs of heavy 
artillery to play upon them in this condition ; and 
while the cannon roared with murderous effect in 
tlieir front, they were attacked in flank by fresh 
troops, both horse and foot. Meanwhile their own 
cavalry did little or nothing. This inactivity is ac- 
counted for by tlie roughness of the ground ; but 
surely English horses could ride where the French 
could ; and we are disposed to believe that, as usual, 
our cavalry was fer inferior to our foot.* But the 
foot itself was at last compelled to fall back, which 
they did slowly and with their faces to their foes. 
It is related of the Duke of Cumberland that he 
was the last in the retreat, — that he called upon 
his men to remember Blenheim and Kamillies, 
and that he threatened to shoot one of his oificers 
whom he saw running. Thus retreating, the Eng- 
lish and Hanoverian infantry came to tlieir horse, 
who then presented a front to the French and 
checked tlieir pursuit. They were joined by their 
precious allies the Dutch, and then they ail hastened 
together back to the strong walls of Ath. If the 
men had had tlieir will, and no enemy in their 
rear, it might have been difficult to prevent a very 
different kind of combat, for their finry against the 

* It appean that one regiment of hono— the Oafeni Blues— ^ 
haved better here than they luul done at Dettingen. " The lilnee,” 
writes n Settttish offieer, " behaved well, and rubbed offthe atain of 
Dettingen.”— /'etterfiom Colonel John Mimro to Cio Lord Fretident, 
in Mloden Papers. . 


Dutch was boundless.* In this battle of Fontenoy 
the British lost, in killed and wounded, more than 
4000 men, and the Hanoverians nearly 2000. 
They left behind them a few pieces of artillery, 
but no standards, and scarcely any prisoners ex- 
cept the woundefl, who here, as in the victory of 
Dettingen, were abandoned to the mercy of the 
enemy. The French, on their part, owned to a 
loss of 7000 men ; but it is believed that on both 
sides the numbers were under-rated. Among 
the English officers of distinction who fell were, 
Lieutenant-General Campbell and Major-General 
Ponsonby. “ The action,” says a Highland officer 
engaged, “ will, I believe, be found to be the 
bloodiest as to officers that has hajipencd to the 
British in the memory of man The Hano- 

verians behaved most gallantly and bravely ; and 
had the Dutch taken example from them we had 
supped in Toumay.” Tournay, the cause of this 
vast slaughter, was delivered up through an asto- 
nishing piece of treachery, llertsall, a principal 
engineer in the Dutch service, and who was chiefly 
relied upon for the defence of the place, sold him- 
self to the French, escaped to their camp the third 
day of the siege, and assisted them witli his advice 
and information in carrying on their approaches. 
This Hertsall, moreover, took ofl' with him two 
persons who had had the care of the sluices and 
reservoirs, which, before they deserted, they so 
spoiled that the water ran out. It was also su])- 
posed that the seemingly accidental blowing up of 
a powder magazine, with good part of a Dutch 
regiment, was owing to trains the traitor Hertsall 
had laid before he went off’.t The town of Tour- 
nay surrendered in a fortnight ; and the citadel a 
week after ! The French next invested the citadel 
of Ghent, which capitulated after an equally dis- 
graceful defence ; as did, in a brief time, Bruges, 
Dendcrmoiid, and Oudenard. Then, while the 
allies were covering Brussels and Antwerp, the 
French licsieged and carried the town of Ostend. 
Here again a Dutch officer was suspected ol’ 
treachery, and wonder and consternation was ex- 
cited among the allies at seeing that the old s})irit, 
as well as the old politics, of the States-Gencral 
had quite left them, and that their high mighti- 
nesses, to all appearance, observed the ra])id paces 
making by the French towards the entire conquest 
of the J/)W Countries without exerting their full 
strength to oppose them. 

Encouraged by the successes of his ally, Frede- 
rick of Prussia scorned the representations of Lord 

« 

• •* U WM monstroui," *ayB Philip Yorko, in a letter to Iloraci; 
Walpole the elder, " for the Dutch not to have even half the quota 
whicih they had a«eed to bring into the field. .... Wlion the 
battle wa« fought, the whole confederate army, according to the best 
acenunU 1 have wen, coudsted of 46 battalions, and 73 Niundrons, 
making in all S.S,000 effective men ; the French, of 102 liattalions, 
and 149 iqnadrons, making 60,000; a terrible disproportion, consi- 
dering, at tlie same time, how advantngeoudy they were posted, am) 
lined with lo many battles. We have had few particular account^ 
of the action: lome of tliow first dispatched were stopi)ed on tlic 
other side Of the water, and the officers write with caution and rc- 
Mrve. It is whispered about tlmt Prince Waldeck pushed ns into 
this desperate attempt ; the host thing that can be said for it, now it 
is over, here is, that our Johns were fighting for their money, and 
that there was no other chance for raising the siege.” 
t Letter of Philip Yorke, cited in preceding note. 
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Harrington, who had gone to Hanover with King 
George, and who was attempting to mediate a 
peace between Pnissia and Austria. After defeat- 
ing Prince Charles of* Lorraine in Silesia, Frede- 
rick threw himself between the Austrians and their 
auxiliaries the Saxons, and defeated both on the 
.3rd of June, in the decisive battle of Hohen Fried- 
berg, where, for the first time, he really displayed 
the abilities of a great general. The loss of the 
Austrians was estimated at 9000 in killed and 
wounded, and as many in prisoners. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine then retreated into Bohemia, 
and by the end of June he had collected a fresh 
army in an entrenched camp at Konigsgratz. 
Frederick soon entered into Bohemia, with the 
view — if he could do no more — of wasting and 
consuming all the means of subsistence along that 
frontier, so as to render it impossible for the 
Austrians to winter there. He advanced to Chlum, 
and there fixed himself for a time. In the mean 
while Maria Theresa, chiefly through the influence 
of Gisorge, whose faculty of subsidising with Eng- 
lish money made him all powerful in the electoral 
college and among the petty potentates of Ger- 
many, had the satisfaction of seeing her husband 
I'Vancis elected emperor by the Diet of Frankfort 
on the 1.3th of September. The King of Prussia 
and the Elector Palatine entered a vain protest 
against the election. United with the vast pos- 
sessions of the Austrian family, the imperial 
dignity M'as something; but separately it was 
little more than a sounding word or an empty 
pageantry. It was scarcely worth quarrelling for. 
Maria I’hercsa continued to govern her own states 
by and for herself, leaving her husband to play the 
emperor in his own manner. Yet it ajjjjears that 
the coronation of her husband made her insensible 
to the recent defeats of her armies, and that she 
rejected at this moment some jjropositions of peace 
which were* insinuated by Frederick to her minis- 
ter. From Frankfort, where she witnessed the 
ceremony, and was the first to cry “ Long live the 
Emperor Francis 1.!” she repaired to Heidel- 
berg, and reviewed an army of 00,000 men, 
riding along the ranks, and displaying her beauty 
and her liberality to the soldiers, But Frederick 
was a foe born to humble the Austrian pride. In 
the month of September want of provisions com- 
pelled him to retreat ; Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
who had been reinforced by die junction of 6000 
Bavarians, followed him with nearly 60,000 men 
in all, and enveloped him near Konigshof. Hie 
Prussian army did not at this moment exceed 
28,000 men ; but they were veterans, whereas the 
enemy consisted in good part of new levies and 
irregular hordes of horse. Frederick again dis- 
lilayed the qualities of a great general ; the light 
troops of Austria took to pillaging when ^they 
ought to have been fighting, and the affair ended 
in the brilliant, and, by the Prussians, unexiiected, 
victory of Soor. Frederick, who had lost all his 
own baggage, and who could procure neither pen 
nor ink, wrote to his minister with a pencil— “ I 


have beaten the Austrians; I have taken some 
prisoners ; let the Te Deum be performed.” And, 
accordingly, God was praised at Berlin for a 
frightful massacre”; for the Austrians lost upwards 
of 6000 in killfed and wounded, and the Prussians 
themselves more than 5000. The conqueror con- 
tinued his retreat into Silesia, where he put his 
troops into winter-quarters, and then returned him- 
self to Berlin to sec what advantages he could gain 
by negotiating. He had already induced George 
to sign a convention at Hanover, guaranteeing to 
Prussia the possession of Silesia, and he hoped 
for other advantages from the fears and increasing 
difficulties of the English sovereign. The conven- 
tion of Hanover he kept a profound secret; for 
any compact with England was likely to deprive 
him of his French alliance. In Italy the campaign 
was exceedingly unfavourable to the allies of Eng- 
land. A French and Spanish army, commanded 
by Marshal Maillebois and Don Philip, crossed 
the Alps, and, advancing into the Peninsula, was 
met by Count de Gages, with the Spanish and 
Neapolitan army that had been victorious at Vel- 
letri under Don Carlos. The proud rcjiublic of 
Genoa, resenting some recent and ancient injuries, 
declared against Austria and Sardinia, and sent 
10,000 men to join Maillebois and Don Philip. 
Admiral Rowley, who now commanded the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean, bombarded and burned 
several towns on the Genoese coast; but this 
diversion was not sufficiently important, and the 
combined army of French, Spaniards, Neapolitans, 
and Genoese, forced the jiassuge of thi; Tanaro, ami 
gave battle to the Austrians and Sardinians, under 
the command of Count Schulembcrg «nd his Sar- 
dinian majesty, near Bassignano. They were com- 
pletely victorious. Charles Emanuel was obliged 
to retreat to his capital, and Casal, Asti, Lodi, and 
other towns submitted to the conquerors. The 
Austrians for the present were compelled to leave 
nearly the whole of Lombardy open to l^fin Philip, 
who made a triumphant entry into Milan, and 
fondly fancied that he had secured for good an 
Italian kingdom as well as his brother Don Car- 
los. Except upon the Main, where the army under 
the Prince of Conti, weakened by draughts made 
upon it to strengthen the army in Flanders, was 
compelled to retreat ])rccipilately and with consi- 
derable loss before Count Traun, the French in 
Europe were nearly everywhere successful. But 
in America they sustained a considerable loss in 
the capital and island of Cape Breton, which were 
taken by 4000 volunteers from Boston, assisted by 
a few marines, and supported by Admiral Warren 
with a squadron of ten ships. 

But the flames of a more fatal war were now 
lighted on our own territory. The battle of Fonte- 
noy and our other reverses in Flanders were made 
the most of by the French, who were always skilful 
in such exaggerations. The young Pretender was 
M to believe that his moment was come, and that, 
u he could only unfurl his banner on the hills of 
Scotland, it would soon be carried through a dis- 
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tracted and defenceless land — our armies being so 
engaged in Flanders — to the capital and the palace 
of St. James’s. Charles, who had been shooting 
at Fitz-James, a seat which had belonged to the 
late Duke of Berwick, went to Paris to get assist- 
ance, and to raise some money, being determined to 
go even without a French army. He found the 
French ministers quite ready to countenance bis 
schemes, but very badly provided with cash, and 
rather averse to any open or decided proceeding, 
which it appears would have given offence to their 
ally, the King of Prussia, whose schemes and in- 
tentions and negotiations were exceedingly compli- 
cated. Besides, to secure tbe advanta|i|nttiey had 
gained, it was necessary that the Fnim should 
keep up their army in Flanders ; and ffieir past 
experience proved that the sanguine hopes of die 
Jacobites were not to be relied upon so as to en- 
courage any great adventure with at for them. 
The French cabinet wished for a diversion in Scot- 
land, but were not disposed to make any great 
sacrifices for it. The young Pretender might go, 
and little they cared what was his fate. The 
Highlanders had again expressly told him that his 
coming would be useless and desperate unless he 
brought with him at least 6000 disciplined troops, 
10,000 stand of arms, and some money. The 
rashness was Charles’s and not theirs— but dearly 
did they pay the penalty of it. He wrote to inform 
them that he was determined to come, though he 
could have neither the troops nor the arms re- 
quired. As for money, all that he could do was 
to borrow 180,000 livres, and to write to Rome for 
his jewels that he might pawn tliem. “ For our 
object,” sai# he, “ I would even pawn ray shirt.” 
It appears that he concealed his real project from 
his father, and that all his friends in Scotland, with 
the single exception of the Duke of Perth, con- 
demned it, and did their best to dissuade him from 
it. But the rash young man was completely 
dazzled w|fo the French relations of Fontenoy — an 
army cut in pieces, a nation in despair, — and tlie 
fast succeeding reverses of all that were in alliance 
with or that were likely to assist King George in 
his hour of need completed his enchantment. The 
example of his father, which ought to have deterred 
him, urged him on ; and when, at las^ in the 
month of June, he revealed his design to his family 
at Rome, he said, after complaining bitterly of 
what he called the scandalous usage of the French 
court—” Your majesty cannot disapprove a son’s 
following the example of his father. You yourself 
did the like in the year fifteen ; but the circum- 
stances now are indeed very different, ^y being 

much more encouraging Let what will 

happen, the stroke is struck ; and I have taken a 
firm resolution to conquer or to die,” He had 
sent agents to Spain to demand succours, and hwl 
written to the king and queen, who, however, had 
no money or troops to spare in the adventure, and 
who were not inclined to listen to their expelled 
and ill-treated minister. Cardinal Alberoni, who 
had been exerting himself at Rome in favour of 


the Stuart. liCaving Paris, where he had long 
dropped his incognito, Charles went towards the 
coast of Normandy, and fixed his residence for a 
time at the Chateau de Navarre, near Evreux, the 
seat of the young Duke de Bouillon, one of his 
warmest friends. His first business was to procure 
shipping, and this, it appears, was attended with 
some difficulty, being done at last in an underhand 
manner,without the knowledge of the French court.* 
He, however, obtained the Doutelle, a fust sailing 
brig carrying 18 guns, which had recently been 
employed as a privateer against the English.t 
And he clandestinely got the convoy of the Eliza- 
beth, an old man-of-war carrying 67 guns. The 
Doutelle went round to the mouth of the Loire, 
and Charles and the gentlemen who had made up 
their minds to accompany him went by different 
routes to the town of Nantes. On the 2nd of July 
Charles, disguised as a student of the Scotch 
College at Paris, embarked in the Doutelle, but he 
was detained till the 13th by the non arrival of the 
Elizabeth, on board of which were embarked the 
greater port of the warlike materials he had been 
enabled to procure, and which consisted of some 
fifteen hundred fusils, eighteen broadswords, 
twenty small field pieces, some powder, ball, and 
flints. The money, which he kept under his own 
care in the Doutelle, was not much above 3000/. 
sterling. At last the Eliziiheth came to the ren- 
dezvous, and then the two ships sailed together 
from Bclleislc, Charles suffering much from sea- 
sickness. It appears that his quality was unknown 
to the crew, and that the better to conceal him- 
self he let his beard grow. On the fourth day of 
their voyage a ship bearing the English flag hove 
in sight. It was the Lion of 58 guns, commanded 
by the brave Captain Brett, who, as soon as tlie 
wind permitted, engaged tlie two ships. The 
Doutelle presently hauled off and pursued her 
course, leaving the Elizabeth to sustain tlie combat 
siiigle-lianded, which she did gallantly for five or 
six hours, when she and the Lion parted about 
equally disabled. In the shattered condition in 
which his ship was left the French captain deemed it 
expedient to return to his own coast ; the Doutelle, 
meanwhile, pursued her original course for the coast 
of Scotland, B^;wd unhurt, but cut off' from the 
arms and ammunition that had been put on board 
the Elizabeth. Two days after the parting of the 
two ships the Doutelle was pursued off the south 
end of the Long Island by an English ship of 

* " It will appear itrange to you,” writei Charles to his father's 
secretary Mr. Edgar, ** how I should get these Uiings without the 
kttowleage of the French court. 1 employed one Hutledgo and 
one Walsh, who are French subjects (they were of Irish extraction, 
the sons of refugees who had followed James II.: Rutledge hail 
Imen settled at Dunkirk and Walsh at Nantz, and Uiey had united 
to their trade us West Indian moichants the profltable culling of 
privatming against England). The first has got a grant of a man-of- 
war from the French court to emiso on the coast of Scotland, and is 
luckily obliged to go os fhr yotth os I do, so he will escort me with- 
out appearing to do it .**— PAperitk Ij/rd Mahon’s Appendix.— 
In a letter to bis ththor, dated Chateau Navarre, June 7 (n.b.), he 
says, " If your mi^Jesty was in tills country 1 flatter myself you would 
bo surprised to see with your own eyes liow 1 blind several, and im- 
pose upon them at the same time they think to do it to me. Ifl was 
not able to do this, things here would go at a fine rate.”— /d. 

t She had been fitted out for that purpose by Walsh, who now 
went with tbe young Froteuder in her to ScoUaud. 
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superior force; but she was saved by her superior 
sailing; and, changing her course and ranging 
along the east side of Barrji, she came to anclior 
off tlie islet of Erisca, between Barra and South 
Uist. As they neared the rocky shore, an eagle 
— no uncomnion sight in those quarters — hovered 
over their ship. “ Here,” said Lord Tulli- 
bardine, one of the daring adventurers, “ is 
the king of birds come to welcome your royal 
highness to old Scotland !” Charles went on shore 
and was conducted to the house of the tacksman 
or tenant of Erisca, who rented all the small 
islands which composed that group. His quality 
was still concealed, and his attendams gave out that 
the prince was a young Irish priest. From the 
tacksman they learned that the lortl of those 
islands was MacDonald of Clanronald, a young 
chief, wdio Avas deeply pledged to the Jacobite 
cause ; that this young chief had just gone himself 
to the main land, and was at Moidart ; but that 
his uncle and chief adviser MacDonald of Boisdale 
was close at hand, with his brother, upon the island 
of South Uist. Charles etayed dl night at the 
tacksman’s, having sent a summons to MacDonald 
of Boisdale. In morning he returned on board 
the Doutelle, where the chief of Boisdale soon 
waited upon him. This old Jacobite, on seeing 
one small ship and no more, thought that'the 
young Pretender was mad, and he refused to 
engage his nephew in so desp^^e^te an enterprise. 

VOL. IV. ‘ ^ 


Charles then wished him to repair as ]jfis ambas ’ 
sador to Sir Alexander MacDonald and MacLeod 
of MacLeod, two other chiefs with whom he had 
been in correspondence ; but Boisdale liatly told 
him that such a mission to the Isle of Skye was 
useless, as he had very lately seen Sir Ale.\ander 
and MaqLeod, who had both declared that if the 
rince should come they would not join hmi, unless 
e brought with him a body of re^lar troops. 
The young Pretender then ordered his sailors to 
weigh the anchor, and the Doutelle with Boisdale’s 
boat hanging astern, glid(;d aAvay from the island, 
and advanced several miles towards the main. 
As soon as he was allowed — which he was when 
Charles found all his arguments and persuasions 
ineffectual— the old Jacobite got over the ship’s 
side into his boat, and rowed back for his island. 
The Doutelle kept her course for the main land, 
and came to anchor in the bay of Ijochnanuagh, 
between Moidart and Arisaig. * Young MacDonald 
of Clanrontdd presently obeyed Charles’s summons, 
and went on board attended by several of his clan, 
and by die head of one of its branches styled Mac- 
Donald of Kinloch Moidart. But, though young, 
MacDonald of Clanronald had some sense and dis- 
cretion; and he represented, as his uncle had 
done before him, that it would be madness to take 
up arms without support from abroad. Qharles 
entreated and imj^ore^ appealing to their warlike 
pride ant) pthey passions. During this conversa- 
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tion the parties walked backward and forward 
upon the deck, talking aloud : a young Highlander, 
armed at all points in the fashion of his country, 
was leaning against the tafferel, listening with liil 
his ears and with excited glistening eyei. It was 
a younger brother of Kinloch Moidart, who had 
come on board without any knowledge of the 
prince being there. Charles observed the young 
Highlander’s excitement — watched him ae his 
colour went and came, as he shifted hii place, com- 
pressed his lips, and grasped the hilt of his broad- 
sword — and then, turning suddenly to himt he ex- 
claimed, “You, at least, will assist me?” — “I 
will, I will,” cried Ronald ; “though ho other man 
in the Highlands should draw a sword, 1 am ready 
to die for you.” The enthusiasm was infectious 
—it caught both the MacDonalds, who swore that 
they would take up arms instantly, and endeavour 
to engage every man that wore the tartan to do the 
same. “ At the first appearance of the royal youth, 
though I then knew him not,” says another of the 
MacDonalds who had gone on board, “ I found 
my heart swell to my very throat.” * During the 
19tli, 20th, and 21 st, Charles kept close on board 
with those who had accompanied him from France 
and with Clanronald ; — on the 22nd Clanronald 
was sent to Sir Alexander MacDonald and Mac- 
Leod to induce them to join, and Glcnnaladel 
was sent to gather Clanronald’s clan and enrol 
some of the best of the men as a body-guard for 
the prince, and to be emjdoyed in landing the 
arms and ammunition. Clunronald’s mission to 
the Isle of Skye was in vain ; Sir Alexander Mac- 
Donald and his friend persisting that Charles ought 
not to have come witliout some regular troops, 
more arms, and money; and that, since he had not 

* Lockhart Fapen ; Journals and Memoirs of Ptincu (Iharlcw'a 
Expoditiou into Scotland, 1745-6, by n ilii;hlund OITicur in his 
army.- It appears from this account that, while Cliarles was con- 
versing wittVj^e c^iefii, the rest of tlie lliglilauders who had gone on 
board were accommodated under a tent or a covering erected on a 
different part of the deck. *' After being tlireo liours with the 
prince," says tliig Journalist, Clanronald returned to ns, and in 
about half an hour after there entered tlm fauit a p.ile youth of a most 
agseoable aspect, in a. plain blue coat with a ])lttin sliirt not very 
clean, and a camliric stock Axel with a plain silver buckle, a fair 
round wig out of Uie buckle, a plain hat with a canvass string hav- 
ing one end tied to one of his coat buttons ; ho had black silk stock- 
ings, and brass buckles in his shoos: at ids first appearance I found 

my heart swell, Ste We wore immediately told by one 

0 Brleu, a churcliman, ttuit this youth was also an Englisli clergy- 
man, who had long been possessed with a desire to see and converse 
with Highlanders. When this youth entered. O’Brien forbade any 
of those who were sitting to rise ; he saluted none oi us, and wc only 
made a long bow at a distance. 1 chanced to be one of those who 
were standing when he came in, an4,)intQ<ik1|ii* but 

immediately started up again andeiawe|l|pgtosit down by him upon 
a chest. ' I at this time, taking ldn40'4lit'i0Bly a passenger or some 
clergyman, presumed to too much familiarity, yet 

still retained some guspicioKa M i M f» ohc of more note than lie 
was said to be. He asksf||lM9n«ra* not cold in ^at habit (vie. 
the Highland garb); I JjjiPRed I was so habituated to it that I 
should rather be so Iflf^ to change my dress for any other. At 
this he laughed lMlkiuy,-Md next inquired how I lay with it at 
night, which I exflalneai^jiim ; he said tUt by wrapping myself 
be unprepared for any sudden defence 
^ v I, answered that in such times of danger 
« different method of using the plaid; that 
start to my feet with drawn sword and cocked 
out being Uie least encumbered with my bed- 
lestions he put to me ; then ridng quickly from 
ram, when the same person whirred me a 
he Btrsngerjnit not to drink to him. by which 
onflrmatf inroy suspicion who he was. Hav- 
ing token a daw of wine in his hand he drank to all around, and 
gOM after left lU." 


fulfilled his engagement, they were not hound in 
honour to concur in the enterprise. But at the 
8|||me time encouraging messages were brought 
from the Glengarries and from other chieftains, 
some of whom came to the coast and carried 
back arms and ammunition for their people. On 
the 25th of July (o. s.) Charles, being thus assured 
of some support, set his foot for the first time on the 
main land of Scotland, with a train of only seven 
persons— the Marquess of Tullibardine, styled by 
the Highlanders the Duke of Atholl, which he 
would have been by right of descent but for the 
bar of the attainder provoked by his conduct in 
1715 — Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had been 
Charles’^ tutor — Sir John MacDonald, an officer 
in the Spanish service — Kelly, tlie non-juring 
clergyman who had been engaged in Bishop Attcr- 
buryji plot— Francis Strickland, an English gentle- 
mim — ^Eneas MacDonald, a banker in Paris, but 
brother to Kinloch Moidart — and Buchanan, who 
had been the messenger employed by Cardinal 
Tenciu between Paris and Rome. Tliese were 
afterwards called “ The seven men of Moidart.” 
They were now conducted to Borodale, a farm 
house in the neighbourhood, Avhich belonged to 

S Clanronald, whence Charles dispatched 
and messengers to nearly evci^ mountain 
and glen in the Highlands. The gallant Cameron 
of Lochcil received the summons and resolved to 
obey it ; not, however, with the intention of join- 
ing the prince, but with a design of urging him 
to foregj) his rash enterprise and return to France, 
while he could do so in safety. On his way down 
to the coast, Locheil called upon his brother 
Cameron of Fassefern, who entreated him not to 
go forward, but to send his sentiments in writing. 
“ I know you,” said Fassefern, “ better than you 
know yourself. If this prince once sets his eyes 
upon you, he will make you do whatever he 
pleases.” * But Locheil, saying that he must, in 
respect, wait upon the prince, continued his ill- 
omened journey to the fatal farm house of Boro- 
dale. As soon as he arrived there, Charles took 
him aside, and artfully or eloquently laboured 
to remove his strong objections, which the chief 
stated to him manfully. Locheil for some time 
resisted, and, seeing that the young Pretender was 
determineij^ot to re-embark, he advised him at 
least to lie concealed where he was, “ No,” cried 
Charl^llj^w making his last and strongest appeal, 
“ I aid i^lved to put all to the hazard. In a few 
dayi^i lyl^’thc few friends I have, I will erect the 
standard, and proclaim to the people of 
Siritain that Charles Stuart is come over to claim 
the crown of his ancestors, or perish in the attempt. 
Locheil, who my father has ott^ told me was our 
firmest friend, may stay at home, and learn from 
the newspapers the fate of his prince ! ” This was 
too much for the “gentle Inched,” as he was 
always styled by the Highlanders; his resolution 

* Hist, of Rebellion in 1745, bv Lhn Home, author of the Troseiiy 
of Douglas.— The autlioreays that Fassefern himself in the year 
1781 told liiffl this anecdote. 
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. From a Portrait^n the possewion of Mr. U. A, Williams, Olu-ltenbam. 


gave way, and he exclaimed with a warmth equal 
to that of Charles — “ No ! I will share the fate 
of my prince ; and so shall every man over 
whom’ nature or fortune hath given me any 
power ! ” And thus was the die cast ; for, if Locheil 
had persisted in his original intention, there 
would have he.en no civil war, and the blood 
of Culloden would have been spared . Charles then 
gave a feast “ in as hospitable a manner as the 
jilace could afford — men, women, and children 
crowded to see him, and the Highland chiefs and 
chieftains drank in deep cups — “ Deochs hint 
an Reogh” which was good Erse for “ God save 
the. king.” Locheil returned to his clan, and sent 
messengers through Lochaber, and to every spot 
where there was a Cameron living, with word that 
they must march to Glenfinnin and join their chief 
in arms. Some detachments from the Glengarries 
were sent down to Charles at Borodale, who then 
set out for Kinloch Moidart, a town distant 
about seven miles : he went himself by sea with 
his artillery and baggage, but the Highlanders 
marched close by the shore.* In spite of every 

• Charle*. with hi* baggage, Ste., was convoyed in three boats, 
fbrnishod by the Highlanders. The Dontelle soon returned to Frai^, 
Walsh carrying with him a letter to the old Pretender, in which 
Charles begged a title for Uie armttur and privateer owner. It 
appears the vain lumour was conferred. There is still in FrMce a 
(fount Walsh— a descendant or representative of the original Walsh. 
This Montieur U> ComU has married an English lady. 


precaution, „a surmise of the prince’s landing 
was now whispered abroad ; and the government 
having notice thereof, sent a detachment of four 
companies to reinforce their garrison at Fort 
WiUiam.” It was upon this detachment that 
the Highland brood-sword was first drawn. The 
regulars, which consisted of two companies, and 
not of four, as stated by the Jacobites, had to 
pass through part of the country of Glengarry «nd 
Keppoch, in the midst of lakes, mountains, and 
torrents. They were commanded by Captain John 
Scott, who set out at a very early hour in the 
morning of the 16th of Au^st, that he might 
reach Fort William before night, there being no 
quarters on the road. Scott advanced cautiously, 
but without any disturbance, till he got near High 
Bridge, built over a mountain torrent which can 
hardly he passed by any other means ; but then 
he heard a shrill ba^ipe, and saw some High- 
landers on the other side of the bridge, skipping 
about .with swords and firelocks in their hands. 
He instantly halted his men and sent forward a 
sergeant with his own trusty body-servant to recon- 
noitre; hut they had not gone many steps when 
tw'o nimble Highlanders darted out from a cranny 
in the rocks, seized them and carried them over 
the bridge. As he knew not what was their force 
— as they appeared more numerous than they were, 
3 Q 2 
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and as the pass was so narrow and difficult, Scott 
turned face and retreated. The Highlanders let 
die soldiers go quietly for some two or three miles, 
till they saw themselves engaged in a narrow road 
between Loch Ijochie and a mountain, when they 
opened a murderous fire from behind trees and 
rocks — a fire which not only wounded Scott’s men, 
but attracted other armed mountaineers to the 
spot. The regulars hastened their march, hoping 
to get to invergary, a place of some strength ; but 
they had not gone far when they saw another body 
of Highlanders coming down the hill in their front, 
and heard bagpipes and fierce cries on every side. 
They were, in fact, surrounded, and Captain Scott 
was badly wounded, and two of his men were 
killed. They formed into a hollow square, but 
resistance was hopeless, and when MacDonald of 
Keppoch ran to the spot with a fresh party, offer- 
ing quarter, and assuring them that if they at- 
tempted further resistance they would be cut to 
pieces, the soldiers laid down their arms. Matters 
were in this state when Cameron of Locheil arrived 
on the spot with some of his clansmen, took charge 
of the prisoners and conducted them to his house 
at Achnacarie. The Highlanders, who had not 
lost a single man, were exceedingly elated with 
this their first essay.'* 

The general rendezvous of the Camerons and 
other Jacobite clans was appointed to be at Glen- 
finniii, a narrow vale in which the river Finnin 
runs between lofiiy and craggy mountains, inacces- 
sible to horse. The vale is closed at either end by 
a Idchj or lake, about twelve miles Jong. Leav- 
ing Kinloch Moidart, Charles repaired to this 
glen,t and entered a shepherd’s hovel to await the 
arrival of the clans. For nearly tyiro hours not a 
soul was seen; but then Locheil and his men ap- 
peared hanging on the top of one of the mountains. 
The Camerons rapidly descended, and then ad- 
vanced towards the prince in two lines, each line 
being three men deep, and the two companies of 
prisoners without their arms marching between 
the two lines. They w'ere not all armed, but froih 
700 to 800 brave Highlanders stood in this mar- 
tial array before Charles, who instantly gave orders 
to erect, for the first time, the royal standard. 
Old Tullibardine unfurled the colours, which were 
made of white, blue, and red silk, and which were 

* AM Q T tling to tlie Lonl Prciident of tlie Court of Seision, Duncan 
Foibei, wtu> did more towards mippresstini; tliin rebellion than any 
man, tiw Highlanders hod not much to Imost of in n military point 
of view. In a letter to Sir Alexander Mac Donald, whom he was 
labouring to keep steady in his determinutinn not to join the relwls. 
Duncan Forlws says-.*' Two companies of tlie Royal made prisoners 
sounds pretty well, and will surely be passed for a notable achieve- 
ment ; out when it is comddered that these companies wore not half 
complete, that they were lads picked up lost season in the low 
country, without anything of the royal but the name, and that their 
nffleers were raw, the achievement is not any means so import- 
ant,"— 7.e(teri M Appendix to Hom^s Hitt. HebeUion. 

t ■' As tlie prince was setting ont for Glenfinnen to meet his friends 
according to aiipointment, I was detached to Ardnamurchan to re- 
crnit,.ana soon returned with ttfty clever ibllows who pleoeed Ae 
prince, and, upon review, his higliuees was pleased to honour me with 
the command of them, and told me 1 was the first officer he hod 
made in Scotland ; which compliment encouioged my vanity not a 
little, and, with our friends, vowed to the Almighty we would live 
and die with our noble prince, though aU Britain stioald fbnuikc 
him but our little regiment alone.’ Woumal of the Highland OBker, 
la Lockhart topen. 


twice the size of an ordinary pair of colours ; his 
lordship, supported by a Highlander on each side, 
held the flag-staff till a manifesto from James and 
birf commission of regency to his son were read, 
both being dated at Rome, December, 1743. 
When this was over Charles made a short speech 
to the chiefs few of the common men could un- 
derstand a word he said, but they all shouted till 
the mountains rang again, and such loud huzzas 
and skimming of bonnets up into the air, appear- 
ing like a cloud, was not heard of a long time.”* 
Captain Swettenham, an English officer who had 
been taken prisoner as he was travelling towards 
Fort William the day before the unfortunate aflair 
of the two companies, was an unwilling spectator 
of this wild and romantic scene. At first the com- 
mon men had treated the captain rather roughly; 
but “ no gentleman could be better used than lie 
was when he got among the gentlemen ; neither 
w’as there anything that was taken from him but 
what was returned, except his horse’s saddle and 
sword; and the prince had ordered a pair of 
horses to be given him in lieu of his own ; but 
that was neglected”'^ The Highlanders told 
Captain Swettenham that they would soon he in 
England, where they were sure to meet with friends 
enough. Charles, it is said, in releasing the cap- 
tain upon his parole, told him to go to his general, 
describe to him what he had seen, and tell him 
that he was coming to give him battle. On the 
same day, and shortly after the elevation of the 
standard, on the 19th of August, MacDonald of 
Keppoch joined with 300 men, and in the evening 
some of the MacLeods came to Glenfinnin, dis- 
claimed their chieftain as a traitor and coward, 
and enrolled themselves in the rebel army. All 
that night they lay in Glenfinnin, which was not 
above fifteen miles from Fort William. On the 
morrow, tlie 20th of August, they began their 
march southward; O’Sullivan, an Irish officer, 
acting as quartermaster-general— an office scarcely 
needed in a Highland army. When Charles 
halted at Locheil’s house he was joined by Mac- 
Donald of Glenco, who brought him 150 men; by 
Stuart of Ajipiii, who brought about 200 ; and by 
the younger Glengarry, who brought 200 more. 
His force now consist^ of 1500 or 1600 men ; 
and he confidently assured himself that, as he ad- 
vanced, it would gather and grow like a snow-ball 
in motion. 

On the very day that the rebel standard was 
erected at Glenfinnin, Sir John Cope, commander- 
in-chief for Scotland, put himself at the head ot 
his troops, which had for some time been drawing 
together near Stirling. A hint had been sent to 
Edinburgh on the 2nd of July that the Pr^nder’s 
eldest son was expected to land in the Highlands 
that summer ; and Cope, whose force was weak, 
had written repeatedly to London to the Marquess 
of Tweeddale, the secretary of state for Scotland, 

• Letter in Callmlen Paner*.— A marble column with a Latin 
inKiri^lon mariu the »)>ot where the rtuudurd waa railed. 
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representing the necessity of providing against in- 
vasion and insurrection. But Tweeddale and the 
lords of tiie regency were somewhat incredulous, 
and very much ^sinclined to take any steps during 
the absence of his majesty, who had gone to Hano- 
ver, and who did not return to England till the 
31st of August (o.s.). On the 30th of July, how- 
ever, Lord Tweeddale wrote to Sir John Cope to 
put him on the alert, and to inform him that the 
lords justices, or lords of the regency, had received 
several informations, importing that the French 
court w'as meditating an invasion, and that the 
Pretender’s son had sailed from Nantes, and by 
some accounts was said to be actually landed in 
Scotland ; “ which last part,” added the marques's, 
“ I can hardly believe.” On the 6th of August 
the regency published a proclamation in the Lon- 
don Gazette, oflering a reward of 30,000/. to any 
})erson or persons that should seize and secure the 
Pretender’s eldest son. On the 8th of August, 
before this proclamation reached Edinburgh, 
a letter was received at the Scottish capital from 
the Lord Justice Clerk, Andrew Fletcher Lord 
Milton, who was with the Duke of Argyll at his 
grace’s seat of Roseneath, in Dumbartonshire, 
importing that his lordshi]) had received certain 
information from one that had lived in Glenco, 
and had connexions both in Lochaber and Glen- 
garry, that the Pretender’s eldest son was really 
landed, and that the disaffected Highlanders were 
expecting every day to hear of another landing in 
England. “ Money,” added his lordship, “ is 
sent to this person, who lives in Glenco, to enable 
him to travel northward, and get more sure intel- 
ligence of the designs, movements, and progress of 
these people.” His- letter and other papers wqre 
forwarded by express to London, and the Mar- 
quess of Tweeddale then hastened to send down to 
Sir John Cope orders for money to answer the 
exigencies of the case, and to put other sums at 
the disposal of Lord Milton, for procuring inj^lli- 
gcnce, or for other services necessary at liiis junc- 
ture. Tweeddale also approved of Cope’s intention 
of marching directly with such troops as could be 
spared, hoping that that general would be able to 
check any sudden insurrection, especially as no 
accounts had been received of any forei^ troops 
being landed or of any preparations making by the 
French at Dunkirk. “ There are, indeed,” said 
his lordship, “ accounts that mention some Spanish 
men-of-war being at Ferrol, which it is not impos- 
sible may be intended to. give us disturbance in 
some port here.” Tweeddale, moreover, authorised 
the Justice Clerk to issue proper warrants for 
seizing persons suspected of bein^ engaged in 
treasonable practices, without waiting for orders 
from London, which might perhaps come too late.* 
Sir John Cope then hastened his preparations, 
proposing to march his troops into the heart of the 
Highlands and fight the rebels wherever he might 
find them. Tweeddale and the lords of the regency, 
without knowing what force Cliarles had collected, 

* Hone, Appendix. 


and apparently without reflecting on the danger of 
engaging the only army they had in Scotland in 
the glens and defiles of the Highlands, and leaving 
the capital and the whole of the Lowlands open to 
attack, sent down an express with positive orders 
to Cope to march forthwith. That general sent 
out officers and intelligent sergeants in various 
directions to examine the ground ; and the attempt 
was made to reinforce Fort William with two 
companies, of which we have seen the unfortunate 
issue. He continued to remain completely in the 
dark as to the force of the insurgents, and as to the 
positive whereabout of the young Pretender { and 
tlie Jacobites .spared no pains to prolong this 
darkness, and to bewilder one that never saw very 
clearly — a man of routine, a martinet, that could 
play only one regular game in war, and who was 
disconcerted, like, a bad chess-player, by every move 
except the most straightforward or transparent 
ones. He was constantly puzzled by animymous 
letters containing the most absurd and contradic- 
tory articles of intelligence; one hour he was 
assured that Charles h^ brought 10,000 French- 
men with him — ^the next that he had none but 
Highlanders ; for a long time he had been assured 
that Charles had not come at all, — that it was a 
false alarm, created by a French smuggler, — and 
when this story was worn out, he was told that, 
though Charles liad really been in the Highlands, 
he was going back as fast as he could, finding that 
few of the Highlanders would join him. Others 
of his Jacobite correspondents indulged in the 
facetious vein, as if to laugh him out of his cau- 
tion : thus one wrote to him that a French army of 
3600 men had landed at the Goose Dubb, a puddle 
in a meadow close by the walls of Edinburgh! 
Having collected all the men he could. Sir John 
Cope found himself at the head of about 1500 
foot ami two regiments of dragoons — Gardiner’s 
and Hamilton’s ; both infantry and cavalry being 
chiefly composed, if not of raw recruits, of men 
that had never seen any active service. Consider- 
ing that the h»)rse would be unserviceable and 
difficult to subsist in the rough country, he left 
both the regiments of dragoons behind him ; and 
with the foot, four licld-jiieces, four cohoms, a 
great number of provision-carts and baggagp-carts, 
and 700 stand of arms to distribute among tlie 
well-affected Highlanders, he marched away from 
Stirling for Crieff, intending to proceed to Fort 
Augustus, a central jwst between Fort William 
and Fort George, the three forts having been built 
as a chain to curb the Highlanders, and to cross 
the whole country from east to west. At Crieff he 
expected to be joined by hundreds, but not a soul 
came to his standard. He therefore sent back to 
Stirling 400 of the spare muskets he had brought 
with him, well knowing that arms were much 
wanted — ^that the whole of tlie Lowlands was most 
lamentably deficient of this means of defence — 
that there was a far greater want of guns aiid 
swords than of heart and courage. From Crieff’ 
Cope advanced to Dalnacardoch, where he arrived 




on the 25th of and where he met Captain 
Swettenham, who had witnessed the ntising of the 
standard of the Stuaxt in Glenfinnin. Tne cap- 
tain told the general that when he left the rebels 
on his parole their number did not exceed 1400 
men : hut he added that he had smce met upon 
the road several parties going to join them, and 
had heard at Dalwhinnie a day or two before that 
they were 3000 strong. Yet Cope, assuming that 
they must he very indifferently armed, thought 
that even 3000* Highlanders might he heaten hy 
1500 regulars; and he continued his march to 
Dalwhiiinie, where he^arrived on the 26th. Cap- 
tain Swettenham had assured him that the Jacobite 
clans, perfectly well aware of his approach, in- 
tended to bar] his passage at Corryarrak, an im- 
mense mountain that lay between him and Fort 
Augustus, and directly in his line of March ; and 
now this assurance was confirmed by the active and 
vigilant Duncan Forbes, who was fortunately in 
the Highlands at his seat called Culloden House, 
near Inverness and Fort George. Cope deter- 
mined to change his route, but not before consulting 
a council of war, to which he summoned every field 
officer and every commander of a separate corps in 
his little army. He laid before this meeting the 
positive orders he had received from the Marquess 
of Tweeddale to advance into the Highlands — orders 
which never ought to have been given under the 
circumstances — and produced the difl'erent ac- 
counts he hod received of the numbeV and condi- 
tion of the rebels. His officers were of opinion — 
it is said unanimously so—that the mqrch to Fort 
Augustus by Corryarrak was impracticable. That 
famed mountain, which, seen from/ the south, 
seems to rise almost like a perpendicular wall, 
would have been bar and impediment enough if, 
instead of 3000, there had only been 300 armed 
Highlanders. It was traversed by a military road 
made by General Wade after the insurrection of 
1715— a complete Alpine road carried up to the 
summit on the south side by seventeen ramps or 
traverses, and thence down to the valleys on the 
north by other traverses, and across several deep 
glens and chasms with mountain torrents roaring 
and foaming through them, over which narrow 
bridges were the only passMe.t Duncan Forbes, 
who knew the ground well, had warned Cope to 
beware of Corryarrak. The best thing the gene- 
ral could have done would have been to retreat at 
once to Stirling and cover Edinburgh; but Tweed- 
dale*8 orders stuck in his throat, and, as he conti- 
nued to dwell upon them, the council of war, by a 
sudden and most unlucky inspiration, thought he 
would be fulfilling his instructions if he marched 
anywhere to the north, and recommended him to 
give up the route he had chosenfor Fort Augustus, 
and strike aside for Inverness and Foi^^George, as 

• •' We were not,” mjrsthe Highland jounnUit , " when oar little 
nmv WM eneamtied and proviiioni nroiidedt above ISOO men, under 
the QOtttinand or Clonrouaid, Loebctl,* and Kepnooh. The Mae* 
of Olensarry, being 600 ;good men, and the men of Appen 
iMioi 900 nK»e,ioined anerwarda.”— /.edMori Awerf, 

fThe Highlonden were wont to call Uiii terrible i}mg toad the 
pertfeUtalwaWi 


the idly part the chain he could reach. He 
made them give this their opinion in writing ; and 
then, oh the following day, he quitted Dalwhinnie, 
axyl marched towards Garvamorc, on the road to 
Corryarrak. 

But, while he had been halting and hesitating, 
the light-footed Highlanders had been moving 
with their usual rapidity, and before he got eight 
miles from Dalwhinnie,' when his line was thin 
and far extended, he saw some tartans darting 
along the hill sides : and then he called a halt, 
faced about, and, leaving the road to Garvamore, 
took, more rapidly than he had) intended, the road 
which diverges mere and leads hy Ruthven to 
Inverness. No one had joined him, hut not a few 
had left him ; and now a deserter from his ranks 
— a Cameron— ran away to his friends upon the 
hill side, and communicated all the intelligence he 
was master of. Early that morning Charles had 
ascended (the summit of Corryarrak, expecting to 
see Cope advancing on the zigzag road ; but he 
could see notliing but a few Highlanders, who 
proved to he deserters, and who assured him that 
Cope was going a different road. Instantly detach- 
ments were hurried in advance along the declivities 
of the mountains, and these men presently saw the 
English army moving off hy the Rutliven road. 
The Highlanders ; exulted, and wished to run 
down and pursue, and give battle ; but the chiefs 
thought it would be far better to let Cope go his 
way and strike off themselves into the Lowlands 
by the route which he had left completely open to 
them, and so advance to Stirling and the capital.* 
And while Sir John proceeded by forced marches 
to Inverness, where he arrived on tlic 29th of 
August, the Highland army, moving far more 
rapidly, went through the mountains of Badenoch 
into the vale of Atlioll, being joined just before or 
during their march by 100 men of the clan of the 
Grants of Glenmoriston, and by other little troops, 
all hot for Prince Charles and for the plunder of 
the South. On the SOffi of August Charles reached 
Blair Castle, from which the Whig Dukeof Atholl 
lied at his approach, while his brother Tullibardine, 
(the Jacobite Duke of AthoU) prepared to take 
possession of his paternal mansion. Tullibardine, 
who was above sixty years of age when he entered 
on this desperate enterprise, feasted the prince and 
his ancestral vassals m the Castle, and seems to 
have fancied that he had got his own again for 
good after a quarter of a century of exile and 
attainder.t They -stayed two days at Blair, and 
were joined by several Highland gentlemen bring- 

* The contteroation produced by this intelligence in London van 
Immenw. Many people coneiderod that Scotland wai loet. '* Tlie 
young Pretender,” Mye Horace Walpole, " at the head of 3000 non, 
haa got a march on General Cope, wno li not 1800 strong, 'and, when 
tile last accounts came away, was fifty miles nearer Edinburgh than 
Cope, and by this time is there. Thie clans will not rise for the 

(tgvemment, I look upon Scotland os gone I ’’—Letter to 

Beroee Mem, dated Seatmier 6. 

t It appears that the wliig duke, during his elder brother’s exile, 
bad greatly impnrred the place, and had got a good gardener at 
Blair-Atholl. “ The youw Chevalier,” says Horace Walpole, 
“ stayed some tbno at the Duke of AthoU’s, whither Old WU- 
bardine sent to hei^k dinner; and has -since sent h(s brother 
word that he likes the alterations maile there. The Pretender /ouad 
piHM9gdei there, the flnt h« ever tasted .”— to Borace Mann. 
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ing all the men they could; but still Fraser Lord 
Lovat, whose influence was immense, kept aloof, 
though Charles had sent him his patent to be. 
Di^e of Fraser, and his commission to be lol'd- 
lieutcnant of all the northern counties. Cameron 
of Locheil had waited upon this wily head of the 
Frasers ; but Duncan Forbes, true and stanch to 
the established government, was at the same time 
labouring to keep the old man quiet. “ Lord 
Lovat,” writes Forbes, on tlie Idth of August, 
“was with me here (at Culloden House) last 
Thursday, and has, by the bad weather, been 
detained at Inverness tiU this day. He has declared 
to me his full purpose to be prudent, and 1 verily 
believe him.”* On the very next day, Forbes, 
writing to Sir John Coiw for a supply of arms, 
expresses his apprehension that, should the Pre- 
tender move that way, Lord Lovat and others of 
“ the well disposed” might be under considerable 
difficulties, as their clans had got no arms. He 
adds, however, that Lovat and Lord Fortrose had 
been with him again, and had promised to colleol 
all their people to act in defence of the govern- 
ment. Lovat wrote in a somewhat different strain 
to Loclieil — “ My service to the prince,” said the 
old fox; “I will aid you what I can, but my 
prayers are all I can give at present.” This hoary 
sinner, wlio had crowded nearly every page of a 
long life with crime and guile— who had been of 
all parties and had betrayed all, but whose first 
public act was carrying off the Frasers to fight 
under the banner of Dundee for James II., as his 
last act was dying on a scaffold for the Stuart 
cause— evidently wished to gain time and to see 
what was likely to be the success of tlie young Ihre- 
tender before he joined him. With such a man, 
to be prudent meant merely to join the stronger. 
No doubt he also wanted to get some of the arms 
for which Duncan Forbes was writing, before he 
should give any the least suspicion to tlie friends 
of government.t His son-in-law MaePhersonof 

1 * liuttcr to Sir Alexander MacDonald in nome'a Appendix. ' 
t Lovat liad alao been applied to on the lint new* of the landing 
of tlie I'retcnder by tlw Lord Advocate Robert Cralgw, who apoke 
very iluttcringly of his lordship’s xeal for the established Kovemment, 
and of his power and influence in the Highlands, lire old ohioftain. 
in his reply, assured tlie lord advocate tliat no liardship or ill usage 
that he tiiul met with eould alter or diminish his seal and attachment 
for his raiOesty's person and government. " Rut,” nays he, “ my 
clan and I liave been so neglected these many years past that I have 
not twelve stand of arms in my country, though 1 thank God I could 
bring 120U good men to the Held for tho king's service, if I had arms 
•ind oUier nccontrements for them. Therefore, my good lord, I 
earnestly intreat, tluit, os you wish that 1 would do goM service to 
the gnvurumunt on this critical occasion, you may order immediately 
a thousand ^nd of arms to be delivered to me and my clan at 
Inverneos; and then your lordship shall see tliat I will exert myself 
for the king’s service. Although 1 am entirely infirm myself these 
three or four months past, yet I have very pretty gentlemen of my 
family tliat will lead my clan wherever Ibid them for the lung ■ 
service. And if we do not get these arms immediately we will cer- 
tainly bo undone. For those madmen that are in arms with the pre- 
tended ]Mnce of .Wales threaten every day to bum and destroy my 
country, if wo do not rise in arms and join them ; so that my iieople 
cry out horridly that tliey have no arms to defend themselves, not 
no protection nor support from the government. So I earn^y 
intreat your lordship may consider seriously on this ; for it will be 
on essential and seiloui loss to tiie government if my clan tito kin- 
ilred be destroyed, who possess the centra of the Highlands of Scot- 
land and the countries, most proper, by their situation, to save Uie 

king and government I liear that mod and 

unaccountable gentleman (Charles) , has >1 up a stondard at a 
place oalled.Olenflnnin, Monday last.”— Cn/lo^aPiuMn. As tho 
storm thickenod Lovat wrote other letters to the lord advocato 


Clunie, the head o£a clan, was less circumspect ; for, 
being taken prisoner — apparently a willing one — 
he forgot his oaths and obligations to government, 
which had appointed him captain of an indepen- 
dent company, and, after some conversation with 
Charles, joined him at once, and engaged to raise 
his clan for that service. After his two days’ rest 
at Blair-Atholl, the young Pretender resumed his 
march to the south, and on the 4th of September 
he entered Perth, not merely without opposition, 
but amidst loud acclamations. The money he 
h{Etd brought from France was already spent, 
and he had only one Louis-d’or in his pocket; 
but, showing the coin to Mr. Kelly, he gaily 
assured that nonjuring parson that he should 
soon get more cash. And, as active collectors, 
he forthwith detached armed parties of High- 
landers through Angus and Fife, who proclaimed 
King James vIIL, seized all the public money 
they could find, and levied the duties and taxes 
due to the established government. TJic city of 
Perth furnished him with 600f . ; but he prudently 
abstained from plundering the merchants and 
dealers that were attending the fair at Perth on 
his arrival. It must, however, have been abso- 
lutely impossible wholly to prevent the wild High- 
landers from indulging in their inveterate habit of 
“ lifting.” Still further to lengthen his diminu- 
tive purse, some hot Jacobites in Edinburgh and 
other places clandestinely sent him voluntary 
donations or loans, which were to be repaid when 
King James got his own again. But few of the 
Lowlanders appeared to recruit his little army. 
He fixed his residence in the town of Perth in an 
old house belonging to Lord Stormont ; and there 
he entertained the ladies of the place with a hall. 
At Perth James Drummond, in the Jacobite Red 
Book Duke of Perth, came and joined him after a 
narrow escape from arrest by the government 
This Perth was young, brave, courteous, and inex- 
perienced — a pleasing, shalloTi'^hcaded person,* 
Lord George Murray, a much older and a much 
abler man, who had been engaged with his brother 
Tullibardine in the affair of the Fifteen, came in at 
the same time to offer his sword and his military 
experience. Lord George had served several years 
abroad in the armies of the King of Sarebnia ; but 
having received a pardon from the {government he 
had returned home, and had been living for some 

and to Duncan Forbes, signing himself to the latter "Yonr most 
affectionate cousin and most faithful slave.” He announced hour 
chief after chief was joining tlie young Pretender, dwelt upon his 
own extreme danger, and still pressed for arms. On tlie STth of 
August he writes to Forlics— ” 1 own, I must regret my dear cousin 
Locheil, who, cootrary to his promise to me, engaged in this mad 
enterprise; but if Sir John Cope is beat (which I think next to im- 
possible), tliia desperate prince will be the ocoaidon of much blood- 
shed, which 1 pray God nay avert; for to have bloodtiied In out 
bowels is a horrible thing to any man that loves Scotland, or has a 
good stake in It, as your lordship and 1 have. Therefore I pray God 
tiiat we mayypt have a civil war in Sootlaad : this has been my 
constant wishlnce ever I had the UM of my reason ; and it shall lie 
the same while then is breath in me; ao that they most be dam- 
naUy ignorantofthe principle of my lu^aodsonl.whocan imagine 
that 1 wonUi endeavour to promote a dvil war in my country.” 
But Lovat, to oa# .the words of Walter Soott, was at all times pro- 
fuse of oatha opa wotoatationa, and more so than ever when ha 
had determined in W owitmind to infringe them. 

* The^caoMk Bonce Walpole orili Porth”arilly race-horsing 
boy." 
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years on' liis estates, to all appearance tlie happy 
father of a Caniily. But, it is said, he hud he.cn 
anxious for the lunioiirs and prolits of military em- 
ployment, and had hcen drivini hack to a rabid 
state of Jacohitisni hy the rcfusid of the g(>vern- 
ment to em])loy one who lia/I repeatedly fonj^ht 
against tlie king, at home /Aid abroad. He has 
been generally esteemed tin* best olfieer and plan- 
ner ot' a campaign that ever followed Charles, 
lie had genius enough to soar above the ])edantry 
of his art, and, siudng that there wfus no time to 
comjilcte that military transformation, lie recom- 
mended that no alte.m]jt should be made to perplex 
and confound the Highlanders with new tactics, 
new weapons, and new modes of marching and 
fighting ; but that they should be left to their old 
methods, Avith merely a little improvement in llie 
way of training. This J^ord George Murray had 
courage and mettle equal to liis skill ; hut he is 
accused of having been of a very bad temper, and 
of not very good manners. It apjiears that he was 
hardly in tlic rebel camp ere he quarrelled with 
Perth, of Avhom he was jealous, and witli Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, the ignorant tutor of the igno- 
rant Charles, whom he despised, lunong other 
things, for his want of tdl knowdedge of the laws 
and constitution of the country. A printing press 
was set at work at Perth, ami proclamations Avere 
stnick off and Avidcly distributed. One of these, as 
a retaliation, offered thirty younds to any person 
or persons that should seize and secure George 


Elector of Hanover, &c. This Avas considered 
merely jus a joke, or as a cutting way of expressing 
contempt; Imt shortly after, lliis oiler of reward 
Avjis raised to 80,000/. “ Sliould iiny fatal jie.ci- 

dc.nl,” said the proehunation, “ happimfrom hence, 
let the hluine lie (uitirely iit tlie door of those who 
first set the infamous example.” Charles dispfilehed 
a letter to the Earl of Barrymore in Jiomlon, a not('([ 
Jjieohile, wlio had been arrested and released the. 
year before hy government, and who, as the jiossessor 
of great Avealth, avjis supjioscd to have iiilluence over 
tin; disaffeeU'd in England. In the letters and other 
Avritiiigs of the Jacobites there iioav and then jieejis 
out a hint of promises received from the capital 
Jind from one or two other English towns; hnt we 
lind not a single proof of anything like Jin im- 
jiortant cngjigement niiule hy Jiny juirty of men in 
England. On the 11th of September, with his 
army strengthened hy iibiive. 200 men brought in 
hy the Duke of Perth, liy 100 Avho luid joined under 
Rohertsou of Strowan, and by a liamiful of J low- 
land recruits, Chjirles left Perth ; and, nuirching 
at the licad of a detachment, he reached Dunblane 
that evening, having been joined on the rojid hy 
MacGregor of Glengnile, Avitli 2.50 MacGregors — 
“all Avith red hair” — and by MacDonald with 
sixty MacDonalds. He Avas hoav in a hurry to 
reach Edinburgli, for he had received iicavs tlnit 
General Cope, after glutting to Inverness, was 
marching to Aberdeen, with the intention of em- 
barking at that port and returning Avith all the 
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s]ipwl that winds and waves would permit for the 
dolence of tlic capital. If Sir John had been 
there with only a fourth part of liis men, Charles 
could never have had to record the occu])atiort of 
Ldinburgli in his eventful story. He fedt now 
that if Cope conld land in the ncishhourhood of 
the city Ixdbrc he reached its walla the cause would 
he ho])eles8 ; and on the 12th he pushed forward 
iVoiii Dunblane for the Frith of Forth. Knowing 
that several ships of the royal navy were stationed 
at the head of the Frith, and that the bridge of 
Stirling was commanded by the artillery of the 
castle, he directed his steps to Frew, a spot about 
eight miles above Stirling, where the Forth is 
iiifdable at low water. Wlicn lie got to the ford of 
I'rc w, (lardincr’s dragoons were on the op])osite 
bank ; but, instead of attempting to dcfeiul the 
ford, or to annoy the Highlanders on their passage, 
these unwarlike horsemen turned their horses* 
tails and trotted off towards Leith, ^ wdiither 
TIamiltou’s, the other body of horse which Cope 
had left behind him, bad rcpairiid some days 
before. Having crossed the river on the evening 
of th('. 1 3ih, Charles lay that night at Leckic House. 
Continuing his march on the following nioniing 
he passed witbin a mile of Stirling (hustle, f from 
lh(‘ rain parts of which one or two cannon-shots 
were lired at him. Traversing the Held (d Han- 
noekhurnhe proceeded to I'al kirk, cpuirtered his men 
in that b)Wii, and took up his own lodging hw the 
night at Callender, the seat of the Karl of Kilinar- 
Jioek. Atlioiisand IligldaiuU'rs, under Lord George 
Murray, ran on l)y night to Liidithgow, hoping to 
catch and suri)risc Gardiner’s dragoons while 
resting there; hut the dragoons were too (juick for 
lhi‘m — their fears had sharjjcncd their sjnirs, and 
before tlu*. clansmen reached that “royal dwelling” 
they were considerably advanced on the road to 
Leith and Edinburgh. On the evening j)f that 
(lay — Sunday the 1 5tli — the young Pretender and 
the whole of his army were quartered in .liinlithg(»w, 
whicli is only sixteen miles from Edinburgh. A 
limid messenger carried this ominous news to the 
capital, which remained in a very defenceless 
slate, for Coj)C had not got haek from his Highland 
in-ometmde, tliongh transports had been dispatehed 
on tlic lOth to convey him and his troops. The 
citizens, who had been so long accustomed to a life 
<»f quiet, were thrown into consternation. At first, 
'inderrating the force of the Highlanders, they had 
despised the danger; and government had been 
(‘Xtreincly remiss in providing the means of defence, 
'fhe reader by this time must have formed a jirctty 

• " Wo. iwssoil thi' rivor Forth ivl tUo fiml, cxjiccUnK to have lieen 
oiiposi'il there hy Colonel (tiiriliuer's liniKOOUs, whi(^ we heard, had 
Ihrealeiied to e’lit us to j)iei‘es if we attemiited lo eross tlw water. 
'I’lie drai'oons, however, u]iou our npproaeh, ;>iiUo)>ed away iu u 
t'ri at lmrf\ ."—UiglUiind Officer'* Journal, in Ajificudiic to lAnMuirt 
ipen 

t “Tlietown of Stirlin", ahamloned hy the dra;,'oous, wjis ready 
to receive us, though we did not enter; jirovi-sious Iwiiig demanded 
"ei e sDon iirovideil for us hy order of the niagisti As we passed 

IJ'iirling, several cannon were lired at ns from tin 
( he prinee in ero-s-sing Forth may he said to have passed the Kiihieiiu; 
liacl now 110 rough ground for a retreat in ckm* of any duKister, 
icing entered into the low eouijjry must fairly meet his late,”— 

iW.) 
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correct notion of what Cope’s two regiments of dra- 
goons were worth : these were now collected out- 
side of the town at Corstorphine, between Leith 
and Linlithgow, about throe miles from the city 
walls; and within tlu: town the only force consisted 
of the town guard — “the Edinburgh regiment,” 
a very indifferent body of men, who had licen 
levied and emhodied a w eek or two before — and tlic 
corjis of Edinhurgli Volunteers, who knew nothing 
of war, and Avhose iminher never amounted to 
500 men. (Jf the latter, “ many, doiditless, were 
gallant young men — students from the university, 
and so forth — hnt. hy far the greater part were 
•citizens, at an age unlit to take U]) arms, without 
previous habit and experieiiec. ’’I’liey had religious 
zeal and political enthusiasm to animate them ; hut 
these, though they make a prodigious addition to 
tlic effect of discipline, cannot snp])ly its place. 
Cromwell’s entlitisiasis boat all the liohilily and 
gentry of Fhigland ; hut the same, class of men, 
not having the advantage of similar training, (led 
at Bothwell Bridge, without even waiting to see 
their enemy. Many of the Edinburgh corps were 
moreover Oneyrn and Monryert^ as Falstaff says, 
men wdiosc word iqion ’Change would go much 
farther than their hhnvs in hatlle. Most had .shops 
to he plundered, houses to he burned, children lo 
be brained with .Locliaher axes, and wives, daugh- 
ters, and favourite hiindniaideiisto he treated accord- 
ing to the rides of war.”* The chief command 
rested with the lord provost or princijial magis- 
trate, Archibald Stewart, who was afterwards sus- 
])ectcdof Jacohitism, hut who probably was merely 
nnmartial, iind eonfoimded like the rest. The, city 
was indeed surrounded hy a wall whicli had para- 
pets; hut the wall in many places was not ten feet 
high, and not stronger than a garden enclosure ; 
and, as for the parapi'ts, they were for the most 
part loo narrow lo admit the nuamling of proper 
cannon, if there had been projier guns lo use, 
Avhich, it appears, there were not. Frofessor Mac- 
lanrin, the famous mathemalieian, had indeed been 
at work in devising some fortifications, hut he had 
not been allowed either 1 iini* or materials to finish his 
work. The Castle, on its steeji rock, was safe ; but 
General Guest, a brave old soldier, who comnnuided 
tlierc, had a very small gariisnii, and could hardly 
spare a man beyond the Avails of the fortress. 
Still, however, according to Home, avIjo was him- 
self one of the most active and zealous of the corps, 
the volunteers, avIio had received each man a 
musket, bayonet, and cartridge-box from the depot 
in the Castle, and Avho had been drilling, morning, 
noon, and night, for three days and no rnorey kept 
a gooil countenance, and seemed determined to fight 
the rebels. But the liistorian alloAA^ that Mr. 
Drummond, their captain, could only answer for 
250 of the number. Drummond asked these 
picked men if they were willing to risk their lives 
for the defence of the capital of Scotland and the 
honour of their country ; and Avhethcr they would 
go out, make a stand with the two regiments of 

• Sir AValtcr Scoll, in Quart.. Il<‘v. 

3 K 
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dragoons, and fight tiie HifiWanders on’dieir way 
to the city ;--a plan, Ko. uia, wlijch had been , pro- 
posed and recomi&en^ l^y General Gnest, who 
imagined that two' ^giments of horse would 
make a great impression if they had only a body of 
foot with them to drj^w of the enejny’s firO; The 
two hundred, and fifty; having an equal or superior 
confidence in the prc^ess of the dragoons, threw 
up their hats in^ the air, and began a hucza to 
signify that they were ready to, march out and die 
on the field. ' Bttt it was immediately felt that none 
but “ young men qpt connected wfth families, and 
at liberty to dispose of their own lives,” should go to 
this new Marathon. They had surveyed the walla 
and had been fully convinced that they could not be 
defended ; yet “ modt part of the volunteers in every 
company (Captain Drummond’s company only ex- 
cepted) had really no mind to march out of town, 
and some of them murmured a#the proposal.” * 
As their houses were high and strongly built of 
stone, and as the streets were narrow, they might 
have defended Edinburgh when the Highlanders 
had climbed the walls or forced the gates, if they 
had only had a sufficient sujjply of fire-arms and a 
little more confidence; but it appears that this 
idea was never suggested. Their own arms were 
few, and they had got it into their heads that the 
young Pretender was coining with a regular train 
of artillery, with which he might have battered 
down their houses. Captain Drummond, however, 
informed General Guest that his company, and a 
good many other volunteers, would assiurcdly go 
out and fight; and the Lord Provost agreed tliat 
ninety men of the town-guard, and as many of the 
men of the Edinburgh regiment as were fit for 
service, should accompany the volunteers and dra- 
goons, and support them in tlie buttle. In the 
course of the preceding Saturday night orders had 
been given that all the volunteers should repair to 
the Lawn-market, under arms, whenever the fire- 
bell of the town was rung. This alarum was 
sounded on Sunday during kirk time, and, “ instead 
of rousing the hearts of the volunteers like the 
sound of a trumpet, it rather reminded them of a 
passing knell.” t This choice of a signal was, in- 
deed, rather unfortunate, and was not forgotten 
afterwards in die censures passed upon the Provost. 
But, spite of that dreadful bell, the gentlemen 
volunteers, who had pledged their valour, assem- 
bled in the appointed market-place, and, if we are 
to believe that priestly and poetical warrior and 
historian, John Home, who was himself one of 
them, they were ready to go out, and wouhl have 
gone, if it had not been for the mothers and fathers, 
wives, sweethearts, and other near connexions, who, 
rushing out' of church, mixed in their ranks, and 
caught them by the arms, imploring them, with 
^rs and witli prayers, to have more regard for 
tl^^ir precious Christian lives than to risk them 
^ set of beggarly, heath&aish Highlanders. 
Ill; tins moment Hamilton’s dragoons, who were 
the links fif lioith and Corstor- 

t Swtt. 


phine, the selected Marathon, appeared outside 
the town-walls, waiting for their infantry, and mak- 
ing martial music by clashing their swords together. 
The volunteers gave a huzza — ^it is believed to 
have been a faint one — and the bold Drummond 
gave the word of command, to march. But the 
tears of the women and the arguments of the old 
men, who still kept mixed with their lines, had 
produced their effect : some lagged behind — some 
stood stock still — others sidled off into closes or 
courts, or bolted into houses with tempting, open 
doors. In descending “ the Bow,” they made a 
more decided conquest over their sense of shame, 
and disappeared under door-ways or down bliml 
alleys, scores at a time. The officers complained 
"that their men would not follow, while the men 
complained that their officers would not lead ; and 
when* Captain Drummond halted near the town- 
gate called the West Port, and looked behind him, 
he could scarcely sec a volunteer, except the forty 
men of his own company.* Horae assures us 
that Dr. Wishart, principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and several other clergymen, had ad- 
dressed the volunteers while in the Grass Market ; 
and had conjured them, by all they lield most 
sacred, to stay within the walls, and reserve them- 
selves for the defence of the city ; and that tlie 
Lord Provost was very much against their marching, 
and sent them word that he was glad to see that 
they intended to stay. Drummond marched back 
with his company to the College yard ; and the 
Provost ordered his precious town-guard of ninety 
men and some of the Edinburgh regiment to join 
the dragoons without the volunteers. He might ns 
well have sent the levies which mnrclied tlirough 
Coventry with Sir John Falstaff Twenty of the 
youngest and most enthusijistic of the volunteers 
stole away from the College yard to a tavern, 
“ where they unbosomed themselves, and resolved 
that, if the town was not to be defended, which 
they thought was very likely to hajjpen, in that 
case they would separate from the other volunteers, 
and march to the eastward with their arms, in 
order to join Cope.” * Home, who narrates thi.s 
decision, was one of the men that took it; and 
when the corps to which they belonged gave iij) 
musket, bayonet, cartridge-box and all, to be lodged 
for safety in the Castle, Home and his friends sal- 
lied out from Edinburgh, and took the road to 
Dunbar, On Sunday evening, while the Provost 
and the other notables of Edinburgh were debat- 
ing and speech-making in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
Colonel Gardiner, having left an advanced post at 
Corstorphine, retreated with the rest of his dra- 
goons to a field between l^eith and Edinburgh, and 
sent back thh worse than useless supply of infantry 
into the town. In the course of the night Briga- 
dier Fowkes arrived from London, and took the 
chief command. The Highlanders lay that night 

• The author of Dougtua hiuts, iu u note to hie Hiitory, that 
even Drummond’s courage was all muke-beliuvu; tlwt " he aid not 
intend to fight the rebel army ; but that his real intention was to 
make binumf popular at the ow of an election, by showing extra- 
ordinary zeal.’’ ^ 
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upon a rising ground between Linlithgow and 
Kdinburgh, at tlic distance of about twelve mites 
from the capital. But early on Monday momigg 
they began to move, the Pretender contrivingito 
send beforehand a message to the people of Edin- 
burgh to acquaint them, that, if they would admit 
him peaceably, all would be well; but otherwise 
they must raalcc up their minds for military execu- 
tion. As the rebels approached Corstorpliine tfiey 
saw the advanced party of dragoons; birt|..t^V4ad 
scarcely more than a glimpse of them ; . 

touching sabre, pistol, or carbine, the wragtions 
wheeled about, and rode off to the main body, 
Avliich was now posted by Fowkes and Colonel 
Gardiner at the east end of Colt Bridge, abou^ 
two miles from Edinburgh, on the way to Corstor- 
phinc. But the main body did not long «tand 
there “ before the rebels came within sight 
orders were issued to the dragoons to wheel, w'hich 
they immediately did with the greatest order and 
regularity imaginable. As it is known that nothing 
is more beautiful than the evolutions and move- 
ments of cavalry, the spectators stood in expecta- 
tion of what fine, war-like mameuvre they might 
terminate in, when new orders were immediately 
issued to retreat, Avhich they immediately obeyed, 
and began to march at the usual pace of cavalry. 
Orders were repeated every furlong to (piicken 
their pace, and, both precept and example con- 
curring, tlie-y fjuickened it so well, tliat before they 
reached Edinburgh they had quickened it to a 
pretty smart gallop. They passed in inexpressible 
liurry and confusion through the narrow lanes at 
Barefoot’s Park, in the sight of all the north part 
of the town, to the infinite joy of the disaffected, 
and equal grief and consternation of all the otiier 
inhabitants. They rushed like a torrent down to 
iicith, where they endeavoured to draw breath; 
hut some unlucky boy (I suppose a Jacobite in his 
heart) calling to them that the Highlanders were 
approaching, they immediately took to their heels 
again and galloped to Prestonpans, about six miles 
farther.”* Six or seven hundred men, consisting 
of the trained bands, the Edinburgh volunteers, and 
some other volunteers who had come in from Mus- 
selburgh and Dalkeith, still mounted guard at the 
(liftcrent gates of the capital ; but the young Pre- 
tender’s message, which was promptly delivered, 
and then the sight of die flying dragoons, presently 
^ttled the question of resistance or non-resistance 
in the hearts of most of the notables that had as- 
sembled to debate in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, Yet 
the meeting thought it would take a middle course, 
and a deputation was sent out to Charles, desiring 
that hostilities might not commence till they had 
had more time for deliberation. The deputies had 
scarcely taken their departure, wh||i the Provost 
and ma^strates received intelligence that the trans- 
ports with General Cope’s army on board were off 

• A true luscount of the behaviour and conduct of Archibald 
Stewart, eequire, late Provost of Edinburgh, in a letter to a friend, 
koudon, ms. Tliis pamphlet is attributed to the historian David 
.tfalter Scott says, that there is strong evidence, both enter- 
nal and lutmn^, for attrlbutii^ it to tiiM pen. 


Dunbar ; and that, as the tifiitd wiis unfavourable for 
coming up to Lcitbj the’geheirai in^ded to land 
at Dunbdr, and then marcu ill speed to the 
capital. This piefce ofv ihfeiligence materially 
changed' the face of affairs ; and*it was resolved to 
recal the deputation, aiidto ajiply to treneral Guest 
for armS, and for the recal o^ the fugitive dragoons. 
Guest had some doubts aboul fisking bis muskets, 
bayonets,’ and carbidge-boxes again in the hands of 
men who had given them up; and he^told the 
magistrates that it was absolutely necessary for his 
majesty’s service that the dragooiis should be or- 
dered to Join GcnerlilCope, who had no cavalry 
with him. It is fair to doubt whether any mes- 
senger could liavc run fast cuough to eaten these 
performers of “ the canter of Colt BriggJ;” or whe- 
ther, if the message bad reached tlicm, the dragoons 
would have had heart to obey it. Scared from 
Prestonpans they had galloped on to North Ber- 
wick, and seemed determined to stop iiow^here till 
they should ‘get under cover of Cope’s infantry. 
There was another cause of embarrassment ; the 
gentlemen composing the deputation could not be 
overtaken before they reached Charles, and they 
were now in his hands as hostages, and ready to be 
hanged — so thought their tender friends — if the 
town should ring the alarum-bell again, or attempt 
resistance. At about ten o’clock at night, the town 
being quiet the while, the deputies returned from 
Gray’s Mill, a place within two miles of the city, 
where Charles was now quartered. Tlie answer 
they brought was very peremptory. A wtitten 
paper, signed by John Murray of Broughton, 
Charles’s secretary, imported that his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent thought his manifesto, and 
the king his father’s declarations already pub- 
lished, a sufficient capitulation for all his majesty’s 
subjects to accept with joy ; that he demanded to 
be received into the city as the son and representa- 
tive of the king his father ; and that he expected 
a positive answer before tAvo o’clock in the morn- 
ing, otherwise he should think himself obliged to 
take measures’ conform. What was to be done? 
Cope was still some thirty weary miles off, and the 
Pretender Avas at hand with an army, whose force 
had been multiplied by their fears, and 1^ inge- 
nious arts employed by the Jacobites. Thus, a 
gentleman had galloped through the streets on a 
white horse, shouting out that there were 16,000 
Highlanders ! The poor Provost resolved to send 
a second deputation ; and about two o’clock in the 
morning it set out in a haekney coach for Gray’s 
Mill. But Charles refused to see them, and the 
deputies returned in their coach with heavy hearts, 
and were set down near their houses in the High- 
street. It was near five o’clock in the inoming when 
the coachman turned his horses’ heads to lead them 
to their stables in the Canongate, which suburb was 
then separated from the town by the wdls and 
the strong gate called the Nether Bow. And, w 
the Nether Bow Port was now opened to let this 
coach go out, Cametdh of Locheit and 800 High- 
landers rushed in. The rest of the work was 
3 a 2 
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hl^e a trick in a pantomime — easy and instan- 
taiieous; the town -guard, and all the guards 
and sentinels upon duty were made prisoners with- 
out a blow, and the Highlanders occupied their 
. posts and took possession of the city as quietly as 
one guard relieves another.* Charles, who in the 
course of the preceding evening had been joined 
by David Ijord Elcho, eldest son of the Earl of 
Wemyss, and a man of distinguished bravery, put 
himself in motion with the main body of his little 
army, at about ten o’clock, and, marching by Dud- 
din^itone to avoid the fire of the Castle, he entered 
the King’s Park by a breach which had been made 
in the wall, and halted his men under Arthur’s 
Seat, in the hollow between the hills. It was there 
that Home carefully examined them, being anxious 
to carry sonie useful intelligejicc to Sir John Cope, 
to whom he was flying. They did not exceed 
2000 men! They seemed to lie strong, active, 
and hardy; but many of the men were low in 
stature, and, if clothed like low-country men, would, 
in Home’s opinion, have appeared inferior to the 
men in the king’s troops ; “ but the Highland garb 
favoured them much, as it showed their naked 
limbs, which were strong and muscular.” Having, 
in all probability, only known the mountaineers in 
Highland drovers — and even they, plaided, bon- 
hetted, belted, and brogued, drove their black 
cattle with an air of great dignity and consequence — 
Home w'as much struck with their bold and im- 
osing aspect. As to their arms, he says that they 
ad ltd cannon nor artillery of any sort, except one 
small iron gun, which he saw, without a carriage, 
lying upon a cart, drawn by a little Highhmd 
horse : about 1400 or 1500 of the men were armed 
with firelocks and broadswords, those firelocks 
being of all sorts and sizes, including many fowl- 
ing-pieces ; some of the rest had firelocks without 
gWords, and some, swords without firelocks ; many 
of the swords were not Highland broadswords, 
which they best knew how to use, but French 
swords ; one or two companies were armed with 
scythes fixed in the shafts of pitchforks, so as to 
resemble somewhat the weapon called the Locha- 
ber axe, which the soldiers of the town-guard of 
Edinburgh were wont to carry. Home also took 
a glance of Prince Charles as he crossed the King’s 
Park on his way to Holyfood House ; and he has 
left us an admirable picture of his personal appear- 
ance, w'hich was by far the best part of the young 
Prdbender. “The figure and presence of Charles 

* Home .—The Joeobile account of the ontrnneo Into Edinburch is 
to thit eSeet “ Ilia roval highneas ordered a detachment of 900 
men, under cloud of nignt, to etorm the town ; and, accordingly, 
Locheil, Krapoch, and Ardshiel, with eome of the best armed of 
their severat commands, together with Mr. O'Sullivan, lilontly 
marched up to tlin city gate at the Netherbow, and alwut break of 
day boldly forced tliefr way, there being no roeietance mode by the 
snail guard at the port, eo there was no blood shed. Our people, 
Ufiih vawn sword and target, with a hideous yefl and their paiticn- 
. IwimanAer of making an attack (Uiey not knowing wltat resistance 
meet with in the town), marched quickly up street, iu> 
mb leaving their rank or order, and forced their way into tlie city 
nAMhewee end took possession. The main body drew up in the 
Bedlam^ Close, nnd guards were immediately placed at every gate 
i and the inhabitants cannot in justice but aduwvledge 
diat the behaviour of our Highlanders was civil and innocent, beyond 
what even their best friends could have cxpocted."— Xoethort Paptrt, 


Stuart were not ill suited to his lofty pretensions. 
He was in the prime of youth,* tall and handsome, 
of a fair complexion ; he had a light-coloured peri- 
wig, with his otvn hair combed over the front ; he 
wore the Highland dress, that is, a tartan short 
coat without the plaid, a blue bonnet on his head, 
and on his breast the star of the order of St. An- 
drew. Charles stood some time in the park to 
show himself to the people ; and then, though he 
was very near the palace, momited his horses, 
either to render himself more conspicuous, or be- 
cause he rode well, and looked graceful on horse- 
back. The Jacobites were charmed with his ap- 
jiearancc; tliey compared him to Robert the 
Bruce, whom he resembled, they said, in his figure, 
as in his fortune.' The Whigs looked upon him 
with other eyes. They acknowledged that he was 
a goodly person ; but they observed, that even in 
that triumphant hour, when he was about to enter 
the palace of his fathers, the air of his countenance 
was languid and melancholy ; tliat he looked like 
a gentleman and a man of fashion, but not like a 
hero or a conqueror. Hence they formed their 
conclusions that the enterprise was above the pitch 
of his mind ; and that his heart was not great 
enough for the sphere in which he moved.” 
When he came in front of the palace a cannon- 
ball fired from the Castle struck James V.’s Tower, 
and fell into the court-yard with a quantity of rub- 
bish ; but it harmed no one, and he entered the 
porch, preceded by a gentleman who had suddenly 
stepped from the crowd, and who now, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, walked up-stairs before him.t 
Lochei) and his Highlanders, in securing all 
the arms they could find on first entering the town, 
had also secured the heralds and poursuivants 
which then, as still, were carefully and i)ompou8ly 
maintained as emblems of Scottish royalty and in- 
dependence. At the hour of noon these function- 
aries, with their trumpets and gaudy dresses, were 
marched up to the old Cross, where the clans 
were drawn up under arms, and were there forced 
to proclaim King James, and to read the com- 
mission of regency to Charles, the declaration 
dated at Rome, and a manifesto in the name of the 
regent. While this was doing some of the mob 
huzzaed, and a number of Jacobite ladies stationed 
in the windows waved their white handkerchiefs ; 
but very few gentlemen were to he seen in the 
streets or in the windows; and even amongst the 
poorer people many showed their dislike of the 
pageantry by a sullen silence. By the unceasing 
exertions of the gentle Locheil, the wild High- 

* Ha VOS in hia twanty-fifth year. 

t This was James Hapbam, of KaKh, a man osteamed by all par- 
ties. In his youth ho had been out in tlie Fifteen. Since then he 
had compounded the spirit of Jacobitiam with tho anirit of liberty; 
for ho dlscliUmed ^ hereditary in^feasible right of kings. He also 
condemned and abhorred the Act of Union, as something iojurious 
and humiliating to his country, and which had made a Scotch gen- 
.loman orsmall fortune nobody. ■' Wrapped np in these notio^, 
Jie had kept himself for thirty years in constant readiness to take 
arms, an<l was the first person who joined Charles at Edinburgh ; 
idolised by the Jacobites, and bebved by some of tho best Whigs, 
who regretted that this aoeompliihed gentlemu. the model of an- 
-dent simplicity,' manliness, and honour, should sacriUee himself to a 
risionaTy idea of the independence of Scotiand.’'—Heme. , 
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landers were kept from plunder and from whiskey. 
It is even said that they refused whiskey when 
offered to them hy the people of Edinburgh ; but 
this almost incredible fact rests upon Jacolyte 
authority. In the evening the long deserted and 
dingy apartments of Holyrood were enlivened with 
lights, crowds of company, and a ball; and the 
younger of the Jacobite ladies were charmed into 
still warmer enthusiasm by seeing that Charles 
was on excellent dancer. It seemed, indeed, as if 
the infusion of the Polish blood of the Sobieski had 
raised and improved the old Stuart stock; but 
the improvement, as we have intimated, did not 
extend to mental qualifications, and Charles’s edu- 
cation had been neglected in many essentials, and 
had been exceedingly bad in others. He could 
(lance well, ride well, and shoot well ; and a love 
of held sports, which he had indulged in the 
marshes, woods, and mountains about Rome, had 
strengthened his constitution, and made him fit to 
bear the fatigues of war; but even his personal 
bravery in action remains, in spite of all that has 
l)ceii said and written about it, a very questionable 
point. So defective was his education, that his 
tutor. Sir Thomas Sheridan, an Irish papist, was 
suspected by some of having jbeen in the pay of 
the English government, and of having purposely 
neglected his duty as an instructor.* Perhaps a 
surer way of accounting for Charles’s want of the 
knowledge moat necessary to one in his station and 
circumstances, is to remember that Sheridan him- 
self, who had passed nearly all his life abroad, had 
none of that knowledge to impart : he might have 
taught the young Pretender to write and spell 
better than he (lid— he might have drilled him 
into Latin, and made him familiar with routine 
histories, — but he could not teach him the law’s and 
constitution, the rights and usages of Britain, be- 
cause he knew nothing of them himself. 

While they were proclaiming the young Pre- 
tender at Edinburgh, Cope was landing his troops, 
artillery, and stores at Dunbar ; an operation that 
was not completed till tlie morning of the 18th. 
His men were discouraged at once by the panic- 
stricken regiment of dragoons, which had con- 
tinued flying on till they came to Dunbar, many 
of them without swords, pistols, or any other 
weapon.t He found some of the judges and men 

* Lord Mahon, who has been n diligent senreher into tlie unjiuli- 
Hshed Stuurt Papers and other little known donnments, says—*' I am 
Imnnd to say tliat I hav'e found no corroboration of so foul a charKe. 
('hcridan appears to me to have lived and died a man of honour; 
but history can only acquit him of base perfidy by accusing him of 
umss neglect. He Itud certainly left his pupil nninstructed in the 
most common elements of knowledge.”— Ptn&t uf VtretM. 
Hut it should be rememhored that the dulness, or waywardness, or 
iillonesg of pupils— particularly of nwof pupib— may account for 
deficiencies in education quite M.much os too gross neglect of Ute 
teacher. 

t According to Home, they hod dismounted to puss the night near 
1'rcstonpans; but a dragoon seeking forage for his horse, between 
(cn .vnd eleven o’clock, foil into an old coal-pit. and made such u 
noise that the rest of tlie dragoons thought uie Highlanden were 
upon them ; and, mounting tlwir horses, they fled again. Colonel 
Gardiner had gone to his own house, which was close by the field 
ncur Preston chosen for tlie Invouoc. When he rose in the morning 
he found all the men gone : he followed with a heavy heart ; for the 
road to Dunbar was strewed with swords, pistols, and firelocks, 
which he caused to be gathered together and carried in carts 

to Dunbar. 


of the law from Edinburgh, who expressed their 
resolution of continuing with his army; and the 
Earl of Home presently came and joined him at 
Dunbar. But; while the clanship of the High- 
lands had been left little disturbed, the feudal 
grandeur and might of the border lords had been 
vastly diminished, and, instead of. coming, with 
hundreds of armed vassals, as his ancestors had 
been wont to do, the Earl of Home brought with 
him only two servants. It was resolved to move 
instantly upon Edinburgh; and Sir John Com, 
with his usual fatality, chose the worst road l>v 
which he could go. “ He well knew that the high 
road from Edinburgh to the South lies along the 
coast, and it seems never to have occurred to him 
that it was possible the Highlanders might choose, 
even hy preference, to cross the country and 
occupy the heights at the bottom of which the 
public road takes its course, and thus have him 
and his army so far at their mercy, that they 
might avoid or bring on a battle at their sole plea- 
sure. On the contrary, Sir John trusted that 
their Highland courtesy would induce them, if 
they moved from Edinburgh, to come by the very 
road on which he was advancing towards that city, 
and thus meet him on equal terms.” * It is true, 
however, that the shortest road was enticing, as a 
speedy arrival at the capital was deemed of the 
highest importance ; but then Cope should have 
sent exploring parties up the hills and across the 
country to have an eye on the march of his enemies ; 
and this he neglected to do— he caused to be recon- 
noitred nothing but the high post road, and two 
or three diverging paths. And even to this end 
he employed persons unfit for the duty — some of 
the young volunteers, who had fled with the poet 
Home from Ediuburgli. It was on the 19th of 
September tliat he left Dunbar with his little army, 
which made a great show with its cavalry, artillery, 
and long train of baggage wagons. He went no 
farther than to a field a little to the west of Had- 
dington, which town is only twelve miles from 
Dunbar. About 9 o’clock at night, it being feared 
that during the dark hours the Highlanders might 
advance and surprise them, eight of the young 
volunteers, mounted on horseback, went by parties 
of two to examine the main road, and some other 
paths that diverged to Duddingston. These young 
men returned at midnight to the camp and rraorted 
that all was quiet; and then other eight of them 
mounted and rode in the same manner till peep of 
^ay— but two of thi4 last division of explorers 
never came back to Cope’s camp. On the fol- 
lowing morning Sir John continued his march; 
but when he came near Haddington he suddenly 
quitted the high post road, because, as he after- 
wards said, there were defile and enclosures near 
it where cavalry could not act, and took the lower 
road by St. Germains and Seaton. As they marched 
along his officers assured the people that crowded 
about them that there would be no battle ; that, 
the cavalry and infantry being joined, and the big 

fWfUtpyBwtt. Art. in Quart. Bev. 
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guns being plentiful, tlic Highlanders would fly 
before tlieni, and never wait the attack of so com- 
plete an army. The van of the army was enter- 
ing die dead flats which lie between Seaton and 
Preston, when Lord Loudon, who was acting as 
adjutant-general, and who had gone forward to 
reconnoitre, came back at a round pace, and in- 
formed Cope that the rebels were in full march 
totiliSiidll him — not by the road and the o])en country 
to the west, where alone Sir John had been look- 
ing for them, but by the ridge of hills to the 
south. Cope, however, thought that the plain he 
was in was good ground, and he jnished forward 
along the high road to Preston and Seaton, till he 
came to Prestonpans, where he formed his army in 
order of battle. The young Pretender, having 
previously been joined by the Earl of Kellie, I^ord 
Balmerino, Sir Stewart Threipland, Sir David 
Murray, and a few other Lowland gentlemen, 
and having exacted tents, targets, and shoes from 
the citizens of Edinburgh, and carried off all their 
arms — including, it is said, about It thousand 
muskets — ^had resolved to come forth and meet 
Cope.* He was further encouraged by the timely 

* On tho 18th there wae a proclamation inued by the rebeW re- 
(tnirins all persons in Mid Lothian to deliver up all the arms and 
anmuuitiim they had in tholr custody, on pain of military oxecu- 



arrival of Lord Naim, who brought up from the 
north .500 men — Mac Lauchlans anrl other Macs 
from Atboll. On the night of Thursday, the 19th, 
Charles repaired to the village of Duddingston, 
where the troops lay upon their arms ; and at an 
early hour on the following morning he put him- 
self at their head, drawing his sword and exclaim- 
ing — “ Gentlemen, I liuve thrown away the scab- 
bard!” The Highlanders moved on in a long 
narrow column, crossed the bridge at Musselburgh, 
and then struck away over the hills to the right, 
leaving the post road entirely. They paused on 
the heights of Carberry, where many a year before 
Mary Stuart had been led captive by her insurgent 
subjects. They did not halt again till they came 
in full sight of the king’s army.* The regulars set 
up a tremendous shout, to which the Highlanders 
replied. Cope, who had shifted his front, and 
re-formed his army, now lay with his right lean- 

ctmraging to the rest and nahe them desert," —Jaeohite Accomt yf 
Opertiiiuns, ffc. To obtain rIiocb, targets tents, &c„ all the iulmbit- 
nuu of Edinburgh wore called, and taxed according to their valued 
rcntR. 'Fheiio proceedings were not likely to conciliate the Low- 
landera, who, moreover, hated the Highlanders with an old and 
growing hatred. 

* The Highland officer mys— “ His royal highness marched us 
from the field of Uuddingslon early in the morning, and at about 
three in the afternoon we were in sight of the enemy, who had taken 
up their ground on tlie plain near the town of Prestonpans. betwixt 
Cfolonel Qnrdiner's house and Port Seaton ; . . . having a broad 
and deei) ditch In tlieir front, a small morass on their left, and the 
Frith of Forth on their V!»x,"-Appendi9 to LucMiart Papers- In 
another Jacobite account in the same Appendix it is said, " The 
prince marched out with his whole army to meet them, and that 
afternoon gained Carberry Hill, from which they could see Sir John 

Cope’s army The prince continued his march along the hill 

till he came to Tranent, where it was proposed to attack directly, 
wldch vasoMected to as impracticable as they were situated. — isc* 
eomt of the Pretender’s Uperutions. 
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ing on Colonel Gardiner’s park-wall and the vil- 
lage of Preston, having on his left Seaton House 
and the sea, and a little in his rear the village of 
Prestonpana. At the distance of less than a mile 
the Highlanders formed on the declivities near the 
little town of Tranent. But between them and the 
king’s army there was a swamp or morass cut by 
licdgcs, dry stone dykes, and willow trees ; and 
close in front of the king’s army there was a ditch 
with a thick and strong hedge. It was about 
three in the afternoon when Kerr of Gradon, 
mounted upon a little whitp pony, rode down the 
hill side to see if he could discover a passage fqn 
the Highlanders across the morass. He performed 
this duty with great coolness^ notii^'ithstanding the 
shots that were fired at him, htlt upon hU retg^ 
he assured Charles that the morass was impgss^hb 
— lhat Cope’s front was not to be attacked in that 
direction. Both armies lay inMlVe tl^e rest of 
the day, except that Cope fired a few caiinon shote, 
and dislodged a party of Highlanders who had 
occu])ied the churchyard of Tranent. The night 
which followed, and which proved dark and cold, 
was still more tranquil, the two armies lying upon 
the ground with their sentinels and picquets very 
close to each other.* Bui during that night' seve- 
ral of the few Highlanders that had been induced 
to follow Cope from Aberdeen, deserted to their 
countrymen; and Ibihert Anderson, a Jacobite 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, who knew the 
country step by step, told Hepburn of Keith that 
he would undertake to show the prince’s army a 
place where they might easily pass the morass 
Avithout being seen by the enemy, and form with- 
out being exposed to their fire. After consulting 
with Lord George Murray, Hepburn conducted 
this Anderson to Charles, who was found sleeping 
on the ground with a sheaf of jieas for his pillow. 
Aw'aking, the young Pretender summoned Loch- 
oil and the other chiefs to council, and it was 
soon resolved to trust to the guidance and loyalty of 
the Lowland gentleman, whose father had been out 
in the Fifteen. At the earliest peep of day, and 
under the favouring veil of a frosty mist, and the 
fog tliat hung over the swampy ground, the High- 
landers began trt move, with the Clanronalds in 
front, marching in column, three men in a rank. 
They came down by a hollow that winded through 
the farm of Ringanhead — ^not a whisper was heard 
amongst them. They were close to the place where 
Anderson intended to lead them through the mo- 
rass, when some of the dragoons in picquet heard 
their footfalls, and shouted through the mist “ Who 
goes there ?” Apparently without w'aiting for an 
answer, which would not have been given, these 
doughty horsemen reined up, tunied their horses’ 
fieads, and rode off to give the alarm— the only thing 
they could do. The clans, still as silent as death, 
pushed on rapidly, in spite of the boggy nature of 

* Tlie Highland officer wya—" W’e lay in sight of them till the 
when our ipcople grew very impatient to be engagmi; but, 
wall dinieulty being restrained by authority, both armiee lay upon 
their iimu all night.” . j i 


the ground, in which they sometimes sunk to their 
kilts; they crossed the ditch upon a little narrow 
wooden bridge; and then tlie Duke of Perth, who 
led the column, ordered them to halt, face to the 
left, and form as usual. The first line consisted of 
six regiments, with the Clanronalds, the men of 
Glengarry and Keppoch on the right, the Mac 
Gregors and the Duke of Perth’s men in the centre, 
and the men of Appin and Loclieil on the left. 
Behind this first line stood a body of reserve or 
second line, consisting of the Atholl men, the Ro- 
bertsons of Strowan, the Mac Donalds of Glenco, 
an4 the Mac Jjauchlans, who were all comnianded 
by Lptd Naim, but who were never engaged. 
Charles took his post; iu front of tliis body of re- 
serve aPd behind the first bne. Sir John Cope, 
who hl^ PPt hpen sleeping with his troops on the 
field, hi, ba4 pflpe to more comfortable quarters in 
Cqphepzie, a bttle village on the seashore close by, 
beiqg warped by the 4Ii^^PPPBt uow on the 
field, and obliged to -change his front and alter his 
dispositions in face of the enemy. Even with the 
best disciplined troops such sudden manoeuvres, 
under such circumstances, are likely to produce 
some confusion. The outposts of the front had 
not time to find out the regiments to which they 
respectively belonged, and they formed aAvkwardly 
on the right so as to cramp the cavalry, and not 
leave them suflicient room to act. The mass of 
the infantry, consisting of four regiments, “ Lees’s,” 

“ Guise’s,” “ Lascelles’s,” and “Murray’s,” two of 
which were very incomplete, stood in the centre : 
Hamilton’s dragoons occupied the left, and Gardi- 
ner’s dragoons and the artillery were posted on the 
right next the morass ; there was no body of re- 
serve, but they still had in their rear Preston, some 
strong stone walls, and Prestonj)ans ; their bag- 
gage was to their left in the village of Cockeniw, 
which has a small harbour. The ground . 
intervened between the two armies was an exten- 
sive corn field, plain and level, without a bush or 
a tree; and it was now lighted up by the morning 
sun, which had dispelled the. fog and mist, and re- 
vealed the enemies to each other. “ Harvest was 
just got in, and the ground was covered with a 
thick stubble, Avhich rustled under the feet of the 
Highlanders as they ran on, speaking and mutter- 
jing in a manner that expressed and heightened 
their fierceness and rage.”* Their first attack, under 
Ijochcil, was upon the guns. “ The cannon,” says 
a Jacobite that was present, “ consisting of seven 
pieces and four cohoras, fired upon them as they 
raarclicd, but did no execution, and was imme- 
diately seized ; and the Highlanders (who never 
after that did regard cannon, which had been 
formerly very terrible to them) continued their 
march with loud huzza8.”t The fact was, that 
Cope, having no regvdar artillerymen with him, 
had pressed a number of unskilful, unpractised 
seamen to serve these guns; and the sailors being 
badly defended, or rather not defended at all, by 


•Homo. 


t Account of the Youtis Prctcuder's Operation!. 
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the dragoons, turned and Hed after one or two ran- 
dom fires, and left tlic cann(»n to the Higliluiiders. 
Colonel Gardiner, who deserv ed to have better men 
under him, advanced at the head of Ins Tcgimcnt, 
and did all that he could to make them charge the 
Highlanders and recover the guns : but the dra- 
goons had no heart in them, and after receiving one 
irregular lire they wheeled about and galloped 
off, making a canter at Prestonpans as they had 
dotie at Colt Brigg. Abandoned by their horse, and 
seeing their artillery in the hands of the enemy, the 
infantry gave one weak, desultory fire ; the High- 
landers threw down their muskets and rushed on 
thetii with their sharp claymores ; the line broke — 
Htttnilton’s dragoons were galloping away as fast 
as 'Cardincr’s — Murray’s regiment of foot, which 
'occupied the left, fled also ; in a few minutes from 
the firing of the first gun the whole army, both 
horse and foot, were in flight, and the disgraceful^ 
afihir of Prestonpans was over almost jus soon as 
‘begun.* ‘^ot one of the reguhir soldiers attempted 
to , load his piece a second time, not one Jinglish 
bayonet was used. Charles htul no cjivalry; the 
whole amount of horse with him did not exceed 

• To make the more of Uieir victory the Hiirhlandcrs and Jacn- 
hitea exiiKKorauHl tliu numlwr of Coiir's army and diminUbed that, 
of tlieit own. Hesides the two wortliless regiments of dragonntt Cone 
e«rtainl> had not with him more than 1600 odl^OOO men. The Iligli- 
landet*. it is true, hml no cavalry, no artillei^; but they had at the 
very least 2600 brave and active men on the Held. See answers to 
. queries sent to Mr. PutuUo, muster^aster of th^ reliel axmy, in 
Home’s Aiipendix, and Home's, olilii Patq^ says, that the 

uiiiulM>r of the rebels when they took faueufim Of Kdlubnrgh was 
about 2600, and that it was much the same ijiti ^ Imttle (^Prcstoii- 
pans. Homo says, that when they uame to Pdiaburgh they scarcely 
amounted to 2000, but they hail tieen Jolnwl slnoi thou Ijy 250 Atboll 
men undor Lord Nainii by 160 MueLaughlaus, and by various other 
bands. 


the namher of fifty, consisting chiefly of gentle- 
men and their grooms ; hut witli it jiart of this 
Lord Klcho and Sir Peter Tlireiplnnd spurreil 
after the ])anic-Btruck dragoons, wliile the light- 
footed Highlanders followed the foot to cut them 
down or make them prisoners. Few had courage 
enough to.^j[)rovoke the broad sword; the men 
threw down their arms and surrendered in lu^aps, 
and the actual loss on the side of the royalists in 
killed and wounded did not exceed 200 men and 
five officers ; hut eighty officers were taken ])ri- 
soners, and the cannon, the tents, the Ijaggage, 
and the military chest were all left to fall into the 
hands of the Highlanders, whose loss amounted to 
four officers and thirty ])rivate men killed, and six 
officers and seventy private men wounded. One 
hundred and live of Cope’s foot escaped and got to 
Edinburgh Castle," and about seventy found tlieir 
w'ay to Berwick. Sir John, with the assistance of 
the Earls of Home and Loudon, collected about 4.50 
of the dragoons, who fled too fast to be taken, anil 
marched them, by Soultra Hill and Lauder, (Iowa 
to the banks of the Tweed at Coldstream, wlieie 
they are said to have arrived that very night.’ 

• fJir .Tohn— " Johanie Cnpe," as he will lio for ever called In Scot- 
laud— was merely ridiculwl at first, and hotly iirosc<;iited afterwards. 
It is leporUvl Unit when he went flying on with his dragoons to Ib'i - 
wick, his brother ofltcer. Lord Murk Kerr, received him witli the 
sureastic remark, that lie believed liim to Im tlie very flrst general on 
reconlUiut had first carried the tidings of his own defeat. The.Iaeoh- 
ites mode eplgrains and'songs about Itiui, one of which, eoiumcnio- 
ratiug his sudden waHeuini; and Iris rapid flight, is known to every 
cme that iu-a Scot, or thathas lived in Scotland, Tlic satirical Ho- 
race Waljiolo thought that he was to be more pitied than Idiimed. 
lu n letter dated London, tho 27th of Dccemlief, he says, " 1 idty 
poor him, who, with ho shining abilities, and no experiotiee, and no 
fORo, wiu sent to fight for a crown, lie never saw a battle but tliui| 
of Ucttlngeu, where he got his red riband:' Churehiil, wliuse h-d 
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Ci)lonel Gardiner, probably the best man and the 
best officer there, remained dead on tlic corn-field 
at Prestonpans. The veteran, disdaining b) fly 
witli his dragoons, tluaigh he was badly woundeA, 
put himself at tlic head of a small party (»f tlie 
foot, a knot of true-bred Englishmen, who, though 
lift without officers, stood their ground «)n a cor- 
ner of the field. “These brave fellows,” said he, 
“will be cut to pieces for want of a commander;” 
and, riding to their front, he took the command 
and cheered them ; but he W'as ])resently cut down 
by a fierce Highlander, armed with a scythe, and 
la; sunk under other wounds close to his own ])ark 
wall, and within sight of his happy home. Tliey 
can ied him senseless to the manse, or parsonage, 
of Tranent, where he soon expired, and was bu- 
ried by the side of his children in that village 
cliurch. lie was a truly virtuous and religious 
man, and his bravery w'as iTulisputablc ; but some 
])eople thought that he must have jweached and 
prayed to his dragoons more than he drilled them; 
anil ciirtaiidy, the regiment, which had been for a 
considerable time under his command, had not 
aeipiired any military virtue. The young Preten- 
der, who had been with the body of reserve, 
which had nothing to do in the fight,* is said to 
have shoNvn some magnanimity or prudence after 
il was over : he remained on the field till mid-day, 
giving orders for the ri'licf of the wounded of both 
armies, and for the disi)osal of his numerous ])ri- 
soners. He lay that night at Pinkie, and returned 
the ncAt morning to Edinburgh, with the l,.b00/. — 
a seasonable 8Ui)ply — whi(;1i liad been found in 
(^»])e’s military chest. He entered Holyrood 
House to the joyful tune “ The king shall have his 
own again,” Hags flying, pibrochs playing, and 
the. Highlanders making o. feu de joh by firing 
Iheir pieces in the air. One of their balls grazcil 
the forehead of Miss Nainie, a Jacobite lady, 
who, with others of her principles and sex, stood 
waving her white handkerchief from a balcony. 
“ Thank God,” said the fair enthusiast, “ that this 
accident happened to me, whose ])rinciples are 
known. Had it fallen on a Whig, they would 
have said it w^as done on purpose.”t At a re- 
view a few days after there a])})cared only about 
1400. Highlanders; some had been killed and 
'^ounded, it is true, but the large majority of those 
missing had gone home with the jdunder and 
spoil they bad made at Prestonpans. With the 
brave old General Guest still in the Castle, with 
the majority of the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
wishing every “ sharp-edged claymore man” be- 
hind Strathbogie, and the Pretender back in 
France or Italy, or in a still hotter atmosphere, any 
competent commander with 1200 or 1400 proper 
men might have settled tlic rebellion if he .had 

lui.wHs, mill niv Lord IInrriu)^on. bad iiunlisd him up to 
tins minfortum:.”— /.eWw tu H. Mmn. 

"Oiie (loos not lii'ar tlio boy’s iwrsonul braMiryal«d up.’’— 
Uortuy fFalpoh to Mann. 

t Note to.Wiivi'rley. Miss Naimi* not only reoovetwl, but livod 
joiif,' mioiiKb to bii )«nanully acquainted with Walter Scott, who 
lias sbed the charm of romance over tlie character of the young 
Pretender and the douiga of his adhereuti. 
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come to Edinburgh on tlic 21st or 22nd, but Ibere 
was no one at band to take up the card wliicli 
Cope bad tlirqwn away; there was scarcely the 
fraction of an English regiment anywhere north 
of Tweed ; and thus the Higlilanders were al- 
lowed at their leisure to go and come, to deposit 
their idunder in the mountains, and to return on 
the look out for more ; juid an irresistible tempta- 
tion was offered to France and Sjaiiu to send 
money anil troops. Duncan Forbes, and some 
other friends of the government, still remained in 
the north about Inverness and Fort George, in the 
bop(» of raising the AVhiggisb clans and sending 
them to lake ibi; Pretender in the rear. The 
Duke of Argyll’s vassals — all the clans that bore 
tlic name of Cainjibell, or bad frjeiulsliip and affi- 
nity with ^icm, — were resolute and ready to inarch 
for King George; hot the Duke of Argyll was 
left without proper orders or instructions, and the 
men without arms. In vain had Duncan Forbes 
and Andrew Fletcher, Lord Milton, the loyal and 
alilc Justice-Clerk, ■ repeated their applications fur 
muskets and bayonets — the govermnent at Ijoiulon 
seemed to be (leaf, careless, or stiipified, or con- 
fident that Co])e’s ill supplied army must have 
proved more than enough. ’I’hc only excuse to be 
offered is, that tbey ]U’ol)ably knew not whom to 
trust. On the Kith of September, when the capi- 
tal was falling into the hands of C/liarles, the Justiee- 
Glerk wrote an admirable lelter to the Manpiess of 
Twceddule: — “ I shall now signify to your lordship 
in plain words wliat authorities I desired to have 
liecn sent down, to empower the well uffeeted to 
appear in a legal way for the defeuee of his ma- 
jesty’s person and government Scotland 

may be divided into two jiarts ; the one disarmed, 
ami the other unarmed. Hy the former, J mean 
tlic Highlands ; and hy the latter, the Lowlands. 
The former (the IJighlamls) ])roduei!s as good 
militia, perhaps, us any in Eunqie; the latter are 
neiglibourlike, but little accustomed to the Use of 
arms till they are employed in a military manner. 
The Highlands, again, may be divided into three 
classes; first, what I shall call the Whig clans, 
which have always bore that eliaraeter since the 
names of AV big or JacohiU; were known among us ; 
of this sort, your lordship, and every one ac- 
quainleil with this country knows, that the chief 
are the Campbells, Grants, Munros, MacKays, 
Sutherlands. The second class are, the clans still 
]»rojierly Jacobite, and who at this moment arc 
giving jiroof of it; the Camerons, the MacDo- 
nalds of Kcjipoeh, Clanronuld, and Glengarry — 
none of their chiefs reckoned great princes in the 
Highlands, The third class are, the clans which 
were engaged in the last rebellion, but their chiefs 
now profi^ss and practise obedience to the govern- 
ment. Of these, the most jiowcrful arc the Duke 
of Gordon, Seaforth, Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
and MacLebd of Ii^Leod. The behaviour of tin; 
two last has most exemplary and meritorious 
on this occasion. By an act of the first of the 
late king (George I.), intituled, ‘For the more 
3 s 
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effectually securing the peace of the Hi^ands,* says he, “ to be a clear case, that there can be no 

.the whole Highlands, without distinction, were hazard, but a high utility, in arming the Whig 

disarmed, and for ever forbid to use or bear arms, clans above named ; and also, in case of further 

under penalties. This act has been found, by need, the low-country militia in the southern and 

experience, to work the quite contrary effect from w^steni counties. The former indeed was the 

what was intended by it; and, in reality, it proves most useful and immediately necessary ; and, if it 

a measure for more effectually disturbing the peace had been done, it is as clear as any moral demon- 

of the Highlands, and of the- rest of the kingdom, stration to every man in Scotland that this at first 

For, at the time appointed by the disarming act, pitiful and now ugly insunection would have been 
all the dutiful and well-affected clans truly sub- dissipated and crushed at once ; for they were 
initted to the act of parliament and gave up their counted at Blair-Atholl on the 1st of September, 
arms, so that they are now completely disarmed ; and were not then 2000 men ; and what would 
but the disaffected clans cither concealed their have Iwen more easy than for Sir John Cope to 
arms at first, or have provided themselves since have remained at Stirling till he had got a greater 
with other arms. The fatal effects of this difference, number of Highlanders than the rebel army from 
at the time of a rebellious insurrection, must be the Campbells alone, who layj nearest to him ? 
very obvious ; and are by us, in this country, felt And then he had Highlanders against Highlanders, 
at this hour : I pray God they may be felt no far- and his regidar troops into the bargain, and might 
ther south. By that disarming act, as it stands, safely have marched where he pleased. Instead of 
there is still room left for arming occasionally even which wBfit do we now see ? The regular troops 
the Highlands, or prohibited counties; and the harassed and exposed by a tedious, useless march 
method reserved or excepted from the prohibition to Inverness, and back again by Aberdeen, and con- 
is, when hy his majesty’s order, and out of his veyed from thence by sea. In the mean time, what 
arsenal, the people are called out and armed by I prophesied came to pass : the rebels got betwixt 
the lords lieutenant of counties ; then they may him and the low-country. Alas ! my lord, I have 
lawfully wear and use such arms, during such grief and not glory, that my fears have been more 
number of days or^, space of time as shall be ex- Sian fulfilled ; for more than I feared is come to 
pressed in his majesty’s order.” — ^The able, honest, pass.” He hoped his lordship would excuse him 
and earnest writer, after observing, “ this if, in if his style appeared too ardent ; and the honest 
the plain words of a statute, an answer to your Wliig concluded his long letter, by saying, “ 1 
lordship’s question, what authorities I desired pray God to prevent further bad consequences, 
might be sent down to empower the well affected The beginning of mischief is often small ; hut I 
to appear in a legal way,” proceeds to state, that will never despond of the cause of the king and 
this was what he meant in his first letter to his die country.” * It does not appear that all llu' 
lordship, and also what he meant in his second blame of the delay and negligence should he im- 
letter ; and, as courteously as he can, he hints liis puted to the Marquess of Tweeddale : the secretary 
astonishment at Twecddale’s not understanding of slate for Scotland was only one in a jealous and . 
him. Nay, he tells his lordship that he had distracted cabinet ; and Tweeddale, who soon ro- 
plainly stated to him, the heginning of last year, signed, complained ever aftei^vards that he had 
when we were threatened with the former iiiva- been ill used, and that his advice had been slighted, 
sion, that the friends of government in Scotland re- In replying to Fletcher, he assured him tlial his 
mained without arms, and without power to make majesty had transmitted such powers about arming 
use of any; adding, “ Had legal strength been given the Whig clans as had been suggested by his ser- 
to the friends of government in the Highlands, no vants at London ; and that his majesty thought 
such insurrection would have happened as this, proper on this occasion to bestow a particular mark 
without a landing of foreign troops ; or, if it had, of his confidence on the Lord President of the 
it must have been crushed at the beginning, with- Session, Duncan Forbes, whose presence in the 
out endangering or harassing the regular troops, North, and efforts among the clans, had been 

or taking them from parts where they may he'll esteemed as of great service at this juncture. Yet 

wanted.” * He thought it would be imprudent to Tweeddale’s letter, which was written between the 

arm the clans of the third class above described, English army’s landing at Dunbar and their march 

whose chiefs were themselves but recent converts, to Prestonpans, concluded with the hope that Sir 
and whose people might not yet be cured of their John Cope woidd be able to finish the rebellion, t 
prejudices against the present establishment ; Without underrating the disinterested and ro- 

he could see nothing that could possibly be ob- mantic Jacobitism of the gentle Locheil, and twi> 
jected to the arming of the other clans who were or three other chiefs, on the one side, or the incur- 
thoroughly to be depended upon, “ I take it,” «ble turbulence and predatory habits of some score 

of chiefs and chieftains on the other side, it may be 


• netoliei layn, after thii last paragraph, *' It did not occur to me 
that It VOS at all nccdlhlto speak platnerto your IqfldHliip than I did 
in the words of my Irttors above recited. I took it for granted your 
lordship perfectly uudentood my moaning, alluding to so late a sla- 
tiite relating to this country; hut Iposslldy there were ofAer mefeAfo 
eauldera^, which 1 could not penetrate, that prevented such 
means being taken ns I then suggeited.” 


believed that the great mass of the Highlanders who 
Mowed Charles were urged on by the poverty and 
hardships of their situation, and by the hopes of 

• Home’s Appendix. t 
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improving their condition; and that, if proper 
means hod been adopted by the established govern- 
ment to furnish them with employment and bread, 
the name of the Stuarts w6uld have been no ipore 
a magical name in the Highlands than it was in 
the fat plains of England. Since the Revolution, 
which drove that dynasty from the throne, both 
nations had been making prodigious strides in 
wealth and in general civilization and comfort; but 
these blessings were not extended to the bare and 
hungry mountains of the North, which remained 
in their primitive poverty and discomfort — mate- 
rially increased by the increase of population. The 
numbers of many of the clans had, long before 
the year forty-five, exceeded the means of subsist- 
ence afforded by the groimd ■ they occupied. In 
some of the straths and glens they were huddled 
together, and hundreds were compelled to live upon 
a bit of ground which, in England, with all the 
superiority of soil and of agricultural industry to 
boot, would not have been made to support scores. 
In the wintry season it was no uncommon thing 
for them to support life by bleeding their black 
cattle, mixing the blood with a little barley or 
oatmeal, and frying the whole into a sort of cake. 
Trade they had none, except in occasionally ex- 
pecting to the Lowlands their small black cattle : 
shipping they had none, because they had nothing 
by which to create and employ it; and be- 
cause, like all the Celtic tribes, they had a strong 
prejudice and aversion to a seafaring life. The 
Highlanders were as inapt as sailors, as they 
were apt as 'soldiers. Their clannish institutions, 
their devotion to their chiefs, who were more to 
their respective clans than cither king or law, and 
other obstacles, both natural and artilicial, made it 
difficult for any government to change or suddenly 
imj)rovc their condition ; but a wiser and more 
spirited government would assuredly have tried the 
effect of a gradual and gentle change — would have 
laboured to find out better means of subsistence 
and of education for a brave and excitable people 
— and would, most assuredly, never have rejeetted 
the proposals which had been made over and over 
again, for employing the Highlanders, and disen- 
gaging them, by the influence of better feeding, 
from the desperate cause of the Stuarts. Seven 
years before this their last and terrible outbreak, 
Duncan Forbes, who was thoroughly acquainted 
both with Highlands and Lowlands, waited upon 
Lord Milton, at his house at Brunstane, one morn- 
ing before breakfast. Milton, surprised to see him 
at so early an hour, asked w'hat was the matter. 
The Lord President replied, that the matter he had 
to communicate was of some*importancc. “ You 
know very well,” said he, “that I am like you, a 
Whig ; but I am also the neighbour and friend of 
the Highlanders, and intimately acquainted with 
most of their chiefs. For some time I have been 
revolving in my mind different schemes foir recon- 
ciling the Highlanders to government; now, I 
think the time is come to bring forward a scheme, 
which, in my opinion, will certainly have that 


effect.” After remarking that n war with Spain 
was at hand, and a w^ar with France in all proba- 
bility not distant, and that the struggle would 
demand far more troops than the standing army his 
majesty then had, Duncan Forbes proposed that 
government should raise four or five regiments of 
Highlanders, appointing an English or Scotch 
officer of undoubted loyalty to be colonel of each 
regiment, leaving the posts of licutenant-cnlohels, 
majors, captains, and subalterns to be filled, by the 
chiefs and chieftains of the disaffected clans, who,, 
if left at home in their present poverty and dis- 
content, were tlie very persons whom France and 
Spain would call upon to take arms for the Preten- 
der. The Highlanders who had been raised and 
-sent to serve in the army abroad had always been 
not only among the bravest, but among the steadiest 
and most contented of our troops ; their Jacobitism 
never followed them beyond their own bare moun- 
tains. “ If,” continued Duncan Forbes, “ govern- 
ment will pre-engage the Highlanders in the man- 
ner I propose, they will not only serve well against 
the enemy abroad, but will be hostages for tlie good 
behaviour of their relations at home; and 1 am 
persuaded that it will be absolutely impossible to 
raise a rebellion in the Highlands.” Forbes gave 
his scheme in writing, and with more detail, to Lord 
Milj»n, who fully approved of it, and submitted it 
to Ijord Tlay, who had then the chief management 
of the king’s affairs in Scotland. This brother of 
Argyll, who since then (by the death of his brother 
in 1743) had become Duke of Argyll himself, was . 
delighted with the plan, carried it up to London, 
and presented it to Walpole. Sir Robert declared 
at once that it w'as the most sensible plan he had 
ever seen; and that he was 8uri)rised nobody 
had ever thought of it before. [If Walpole had 
looked a little back, he might have seen that apian 
very like it had been suggested to William the 
Third.*] Summoning a cabinet council, the minis- 
ter laid Duncan Forbes’s paper before them, and 
recommended the measure as one which ought to 
be carried into execution immediately, in case of . 
a war ; but every member of that council, except 
Sir Robert, instantly declared against it, saying 
that, if government should adopt the plan, the 
English opposition in parliament would instantly 
exclaim that he (Walpole), ever intent on subvert- 
ing the British constitution, w'as raising an army of 
Highlanders to join the standing army, and enslave 
the peoj)lc of England.! It, indeed, unfortunately 
happened that precedents and records of the past 
must have inevitably suggested to the opposition 
strong arguments, or declamations, against the 
project. In modem times the Highlanders [had 
scarcely been heard of south of the Forth, except as 
devoted partisans of the house of Stuart, and as 
men that were ready to enforce with the sword the 
most insolent and fanatic pretensions of despotism. 

• So 0 ante, p. 44. 

t The voaerablo author of Douglas, and of the History of Ute 
Rebellion, says that all these particulats were communicated to him 
by Lord Hilton himself. 

3 s 2 
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For whom had Montrose fought? For whom had tract the counsels and intcrnint the supplies of 


Dundee fallen? Who had been the stern executors 
of the monstrous orders of Duke Lauderdale and 
James the Second? Who had butchered the 
Whigs in the West, and routed and captured 
the Covenanters and Camcronians, sending the 
prisoners to be tortured, booted, thumb-screwed, 
and then hanged or exiled by Lauderdale? Little 
— marvellously, and almost unaccountably, little 
— as they knew of the state of the extreme 
north of the island and of the clans, every English- 
man knew that it was the Highlanders who had 
done all this; and every Lowland Scot — every 
Whig and presbyterian south of the Tweed — would 
have answered the queries with indignation and 
horror. There remained, however, in defence of 
Duncan Forbes’s plan the consideration that these 
Highlanders were not to be kept at home, but 
sent at once abroad to serve on the continent — ^they 
were not to be employed in executing the will of 
arbitrary princes like the two Charleses and the 
second James, but in warring against the Spani- 
ards, whose punishment and humiliation were then 
such popular themes. But there was a potent 
motive, overlooked by Home, but wdiich, as we 
conceive, was the main cause of the rejection of 
Forbes’s plan. The king wanted to employ Hano- 
verians and Hessians, and to subsidise all his^tUe 
neighbours in Germany ; and tlie majority of the 
ministry knew that they could keep their places 
only by gratifying his majesty in this particular. 
Thus Hanoverians were preferred to Highlanders ; 
and instead of five full regiments of the latter, only 
one was raised — the famed Forty-second, or the 
Black Watch, as it was then generally called ; — 
and this, it appears, was chiefly raised among the 
Campbells and the clans already attached to the 
House of Hanover. That Hanoverian mouths 
might be filled the rest of the Highlanders were 
left to their hunger and their discontent — and no 
disaffection is so strong as the disaffection of the 
stomach. And thus was England deprived of the 
services of the best infantry she could possibly 
have procured— the cheapest to support, the most 
capable of enduring fatigue, the most cheerful 
under occasional privation, the bravest of the brave 
in battle. The few Highlanders actually engaged 
on the continent had already by their conduct 
challenged and obtained this high eulogium. In 
the recent battle of Fontenoy the Forty-second 
had made themselves terrible to the best veterans 
of France. 

In general, when project-makers find their plans 
rejected they are apt to become disaffected ; but, 
happily for his oountry, this was not the case with 
the Lord President Forbes, who in the moment of 
extreme danger, when the battle of Prestonpans 
was fought, remained in the Highlands ; and by 
unceasing exertions, by employing his own money 
and his own credit, by exercising all the talent of a 
true statesman and the virtue of a true patriot, he 
was now succeeding in assembling such a force 
about Inverness and Fort George, as served to dis- 


Charles, and to pave the way for his final domifal.* 
The English had certainly no right to accuse 
th^ unarmed Lowlanders of Scotland of a want of 
spirit, for their own spirit was at moments — ^we 
mean, of course, in the beginning of the rebellion 
— at an exceedingly low ebb. They cried out for 
succour to the Dutch, as if English hearts and 
hands were not sufficient; and the government 
pressingly demanded the 6,000 auxiliaries which 
the States General were bound to famish. The 
rich and peaceful citizens of London were for a 
time as much afraid of the Pretender, though more 
than 300 miles off, as had been the burghers of 
Edinburgh when he tvas only three miles oft'. 
Even Fox, a member of the administration, said 
in a confidential letter to a friend — “England 
is for the first comer ; and if you can tell whetlier 
the 6,000 Dutch and the ten battalions of English 
we have sent for from Flanders, or 5,000 French 
or Spaniards will be here first, you know our fate.” 
This was written on the 5th of September ; and on 
the 19th of the same month Henry Fox wrote to 
the same friend— “The French are not come, God 
be thanked! But, had 5,000 landed in any part of 
this island a week ago, I verily believe the entire 
conquest would not have cost them a battle.” On 
the 6th of September Horace Walpole wrote— 
“Notice came yesterday, that there arc 10,000 
men, thirty transports, and ten men-of-war at 
Dunkirk. Against this force we have — I don’t 
know what — scarce fears!” On the 13th he says 
— “ Spirit seems to rise in London, though not in 
the proportion it ought; and then the person (the 
king) most concerned does everything to check its 
progress; when the ministers propose anything 
with regard to the rebellion, he cries, Pho ! don’t 
talk to me of such stuff. Lord Granville has per- 
suaded him that it is of no consequence. Mr. Pel- 
ham talks every day of resigning: he certainly 
will as soon as this is got over ! — if it is got over I” 
In the same letter, however, Horace Walpole him- 
self is inclined to think lightly of the young Pre- 
tender, as there is little appearance hitherto of 
countenance given to his undertaking by France 
or Spain. “It seems,” adds he, “an effort of 
despair, and weariness of the manner in which he 

• The Lord Prondent himwlf deicribet some of the difficniltieg hi' 
had to ennonnter. In a letter dated the 13th of November, when 
the Highlanden had begun their march into England, he layn— '' At 
Ant tlie nroepect wa* very Aattoring, and the errand 1 came on hml 
no appearance of difAoulty ; hut the rebola’ aucoeiaoii at Ediiiburgli 
and Frestonpans won changed the scene. AllJacobites, hiw pru- 
dent soever, l)peame mad; all doubtfhl people became Jacobites; 
and all bankrupts became heropik nod toiked of nothing but here- 
ditary rights and victory; grievous to men ol 

gallantry, and. If yodvdlllMlil^e, touch more mischievous to the 
pabUor all the Ane ladies, if yon' will jKcept one or two. iwame 
passionately fond of the young adventurer, and used all their arts 
and industry for him in the most intemperate manner. Under these 
circumstances I found myself almost alone, without troops. wiUiout 
arms, without money or credit; provided with no means to prevent 
extreme folly, except pen and ink, a tongue, and s^e reputatjon ; 
and, if you will exi»pt MacLeod, whom I sent for from the Isle oi 
Skye, supported Iw nobody of common sense or courage. Had arms 
and money come when they wore Arst called for,, before these unex- 
pected snccessoB blew up folly to madness, I could have aMwereo « 
with my head, that no man from the North should have joined the 
original Aook of rebels that passed theForth."— Ih»coa^oro«ro 
8w Andrew MUduU. Culhden Papen. . > 
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Jiiis been kept in France. On the grenadiers’ caps is 

'Written, A Ijrave or a throne The merchants 

are zealous, and are opening a great subscription for 
raising troops. ... In the midst of all this, no par- 
liament is called ! The ministers say they lihve 
nothing ready to offer ; but have they nothing 

to notify? I don’t despair, and yet 1 expect 

nothing but bad !”* The bad news had brought 
George rapidly over from Hanover to London, 
where he had arrived on the 31st of August; but 
he seemed to think, first that Sir John Cope would 
be enough — ^then that the 6,000 Dutch and ten 
English battalions would be more than enough ; 
and no pains were spared by Lord Granville (Car- 
teret) and his party, who were still constantly 
consulted, to persuade his majesty tliat there was 
no danger whatever, and to hint, less directly, that 
if they had been in office the insurrection would 
not have happened. On the 20th of September, 
when three battalions of Dutch had been landed at 
Gravesend, and had received orders to march to 
the north of England, Horace Walpole wrote — 
“ liord Granville and his faction persist in per- 
suading the king that it is an affair of no consc- 
(juence — and, as for the Duke of Newcastle, he' is 
glad when the rebels make any progress, in order 
to confute Lord Granville’s assertions. ”t In this 
manner was the civil war neglected, and the pro- 
perty and lives of thousands left to depend upon 
the desponding or sanguine humour of majesty, 
and upon the intrigues of ministers and ex- 
ministers, base enough to manoeuvre for place and 
favour at a critical moment like this. “ The best 
of our situation,” adds Walpole in the same letter, 
“ is OUT strength at sea : the Channel is well 
guarded, and twelve men-of-war more are arrived 
(fifteen men-of-war were collected in the Downs 
before this arrival). Admiral Vernon, that sim- 
ple, noisy creature, has hit upon a scheme that is 
of great service ; he has laid Folkstonc cutters all 
round the coast,* which are constantly relieved, and 
bring constant notice of everything that stirs.” 
The English sailors indeed, whether em])loyed in 
men-of-war, government cutters, j)rivuteers, or 
fishing-boats, did admirable service, displaying on 
all occasions the greatest vigilance and activity, 
and a contempt of danger and a bravery as ex- 
treme in its degree ns was the cowardice of the 
dragoons at Prestonpans. On one occasion a 
small privateer of Bristol took a large Spanish 
ship, laden with arms and money for Scotland ; 
another ship under the same flag and on the same 
mission was driven on the Irish coast and there 
lost ; Captain Beavor, of the Fox man-of-war, on 
receiving a flattering message and some splendid 
promises from the Chevalier if he would only 
change his flag, replied that he never treated with 
«my but principals, but that if Charles would go on 
board he would talk with him; another small 
ship took the Soleil from Dunkirk, going to 
Montrose with twenty French officers and some 

t Id. 


sixty men ; a small squadron of privateers, who 
joined voluntarily under the command of a brave 
and experienced seaman, captured a vast number of 
French vessels and drove a great mUny more upon 
their own coasts ;* and hence the French, and the 
Spaniards as well, became convinced that to send 
succours to the young Pretender was a matter 
of extreme hazard, or of almost certain loss. 
His younger brother, styled Henry Duke of 
York, had arrived in France from Rome to press 
for assistance and to share in the danger; and 
Louis XV. even designed to put at tlie boy’s dis- 
posal the Irish regiments in his service, with one 
or two otlitJr regiments. Preparations to carry 
him over were in progress at Dunkirk. By means 
of Kelly, that active nonjuring parson, who ma- 
naged, though with extreme difficulty, to get back 
from Scotland to France, Charles implored that 
this great succour might be dispatched while it 
was yet time : but Louis would not risk so much 
in the face of the strong English fleet and the 
swarms of active privateers that seemed to be 
everywhere at once ; and all the succour that was 
sent — chiefly in arms and money— was carried in 
some little vessel that now and then had the good 
fortune to escape our cruisers. But this little 
helped to keep the flame of civil war alive, to 
embarrass George, and to weaken his forces on the 
collinent, which, in reality, was nearly all that the 
French court ever very earnestly desired. 

The citizens of London, for some time, ordered 
that the city gates should be shut every night at 
10 o’clock, and not be opened before 6 in the 
morning ; and they kept the trained bands on duty 
night and day. Their unmanly fears were increased 
by the stale and worn-out report that there was a 
conspiracy Avorsc than the gunpowder-plot on foot, 
and that the Papists intended to rise, to cut all their 
throats, and then bury them in the ashes of the 
consumed city.t In consequence of what was * 
called certain information to this effect, there was 
one day a terrible stir— the king’s guards were all 
ordered out— the Tower Avas shut up some hours 
earlier than usual, and a considerable number of 
poor felloAvs were seized in the streets for looking 
discontented and desperate, and like Papists. The 
common council of London was as much split 
into parties as the privy council of his majesty, and 
equally capable of overlooking the real dangers of 
the country in their indulgence of jealousy and 
animosity against each other. The leader of the 
opposition party in the common council was Aider- 
man George Heathcote, who was in close connec- 
tion with ,Lord, Bolingbroke,t the Earl of March- 

* Some of the exploit* of these privateers, though all unknown to 
fame, were os brilliant as anyUiing that lias lieen {lerformod by the 
mynl British navy. In the following spring Horace Walpole men- 
tions thnt an account wu Just arrived of two of our privateers having 
met eight-and-twenty French transports going with supplies to the 
Brest fleet, and sunk ton, tiken four, and driven the rest on shore. 

i In the course of the autumn tliere broke ont all round liOiulon 
something like a murrain among the eows ; so that people durst not 
eat milk, butter, beef, or anting of that sort. At llrst it was 
imagined that the Papists bad done all this hy poisoning tlio pools; 
but the physicians, fortunately for the poor Catholics, pronounced 
, the cow malady to be infoctioua and brought from abroad. 

I Bolingbroke, who had certainly notUng to hqie from the Pre- 


• Letters to Horace Mann. 
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mont) and others of that faction, who put words or 
arguments into his mouth, and wrote the papers 
which he was to produce in the city. According 
to the old custom some of the aldermen and com- 
mon councilmen moved the lord mayor to send 
up an address to his majesty on his safe return 
from the continent with the loyal assurances of the 
city to stand by him, &c. But Alderman Heath- 
cote proposed either that the address should con- 
tain a prayer for a redress of grievances — for some 
proof that the government established was in the 
interest of the people, would pursue that interest, 
and so give the people a reason why they should 
prefer one government to another — or that there 
should be no address sent at all* Heathcote, 
however, found himself in a minority, or, as he 
says, “ two honest gentlemen,” whom he took to be 
“ as good courtiers as any in the kingdom,” pre- 
vailed against him, and “ industriously and art- 
fully surprised the city into an address, as they did 
the court of aldermen also.” “But I think,” 
adds this alderman, “notwithstanding their ad- 
dresses, and another now on foot called the mer- 
chants’ address, to sign which men are dragged by 
the prayers and entreaties of the court faction, 
your lordship may depend on the account I gave 
of the general coldness and indifference of the 
l)eople.” t This was the voice of a party-man — of 
a discontented member of the court of aldermen 
speaking to discontented statesmen ; but unhappily 
it was to a considerable degree the voice of truth ; 
for as the darm subsided it was succeeded in the 
city of London and elsewhere by a great show of 
unconcern and indifference — a far worse symptom 
than the fear which had preceded it. The mer- 
chants of London, how'ever, opened a subscription 
at Garraway’s coffee-house in order to raise a fund 
of 250,000/. to be spent in troops, and several of 
them subscribed as much as 200/. a-piece. They 
also entered into associations and subscriptions for 
sustaining the Bank of En ^ land, upon which a run 
at one moment began to be made, and for support- 
ing the public credit in general ; but self-interest 
would, without any extraordinary patriotism, have 
suggested this latter course. 

The household troops, horse and foot, a regiment 
of horse grenadiers, and some of the battalions as 

tender or hi» eon, but who was yet anxioue to overthrow the ministry 
und the Whigs, affected tlio most perfect indifference at thin rruM. 
which could not ]xiBiibly lie indifferent to auy man that loved hie 
country. In a letter from Uattereca to Uie Earl of Marchmont, he 
8ay«, " I wait with much reeiguatlon to know to what lion's paw wo 
are to fall." And tlie rest of the tetter u occupied with aomc queries 
alKiut a couple of email greyhounds, which Maupertuw, the prueident 
of the aitadcmy of Berlin, wanted for his master King Frederick. 

* Alderman George Heathcote to Hugh Earl of Marchmont. in 
Marchmont Papers. 

+ Id.— The account which Heathcote had given to the Earl of 
Marchmont was. Unit the people of London were dissatistted becaiwe 
the grievances Uioy suffered were numerous— because the nation was 
groaning under the fatal conduct of a ruinous land-war, carried on 
aMinst the general bent of the people— because the fleet was neglected, 
dwonoured, and ruined— because there was, a total distraction and 
dissolution of government, ike. " I have observed,” says ho, " a 
ressarkable change in the dispositions of people within these last 
two years; for numbers of those, who during the apprehensions of 
the lost invasion (in February and March 1744) appeared most 
lualouB for the government, are now grown absolutely cold and 
indUbemt, so that, except in the persons in the pay of the govern- 
meat, and a few disseni^ there & not the least appearance of eon- 
cam to bo met with.” . 


they came from Flanders were encamped in Hy4e 
Park. In the provinces several great lords pro- 
fessed to raise regiments at their own expense — 
meaning, however, to be more than paid for tlieir 
oiAlay. Few or none of these lords were either su 
disinterested or so prompt as Doctor Herring, tlie 
excellent Archbishop of York. “ He,” says 
Horace "Walpole, “has set an example tliat would 
rouse the most indifferent : two days after the news 
arrived at York of Cope’s defeat, and when they 
every moment expected the victorious rebels at 
their gates, the bishop made a speech to the 
assembled county, that had as much true spirit, 
honesty, and bravery in it, as ever was penned by 
an historian for an ancient hero.” * Under this 
prince of the church bodies of horse and foot were 
raised in Yorkshire with admirable rapidity, and 
not one gentleman there thought of making a 
profitable job out of his courage and patriotism.f 
The archbishop, who, in such a case, may be ex- 
cused — nay, applauded— for following the warlike 
conduct of more ancient prelates, was constant at 
muster and review, and declared that he would be 
ready to tight with the gentlemen and burghers of 
the north. “He was,” says Horace Walpole in 
another place, “ a very amiable man, to whom no 
fault was objected ; though perhaps the gentleness 
of his principles, his great merit, was thought one. 
During this rebellion he took up arms to defend 
from oppression that religion which he abhorred 
making an instrument of oppression.” | His ex- 
ample had the best of effects: tlie nubility and gentry 
of Lancashire entered into an association to raise 
3000 men ; similar measures were adopted, under 
the bishop and Sir Robert Grosvenor, in Chester, 
where even the Catholic gentlemen associated and 
subscribed, declaring that this mad attempt of the 
Stuarts tended only to ruin them and their religion 
in Britain. A similar association was set on foot 
in Surrey under Lord Onslow, and in oilier direc- 
tions the same good spirit prevailed. 

Parliament assembled on the 18th of October; 
when George announced in form the breaking out 
of the unnatural rebellion, and the dangers of 
popery and arbitrary power to which the nation 
was exposed. The House of Commons did not 
assemble in fiill force, for many of the Scotch mem- 
bers could not have come if they had been willing, 
us the young Pretender had published a decla- 
ration, threatening to confiscate the estates of all 
Scots that should dare attend this parliament ; and 
though it was doubtful whether his edict of confis- 
cation could be lasting, it was quite’ certain that he 
had the power of letting his Highlanders loose in 
the Lowlands, and of wasting or plundering every 
estate there. In the same declaration Charles 
denounced as traitors all the English members that 
might meet at Westminster. The session was 


* Letter to Horoee Mann. 

•|- •'.That county,’’ aaya Horace Walpole, "raises 4000 men, 
besides a b^y of fox-hunters, whom General Oglethoriie has cou- 
verted into hussars.” , „ , , . 

i Memoirs. Doctor Herring was promotedtu Canterbury in 1747 . 
Ho died in March 1767, universally respected. 
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isiparcdy opened when it was seen that the Jacobites 
who attended, and who in all probability had been 
encouraged to attend, in spite of the declaration, 
had wonderfully plucked up their spirits. They 
opposed the address, and ofi’cred many obstructions 
to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. “ By 
this,” says Walpole, “we may expect what spirit 
they will show hereafter j though, with all this, I 
am far from thinking that they are so confident and 
sanguine as their friends at Rome.” But what 
was a far worse sign than this Jacobite opposition, 
which was too weak to venture upon any division, 
was the mean selfishness of the Whig magnates 
and others who had offered to raise regiments for 
llie defence of their country. The Dukes of 
Devonshire, Bedford, Rutland, Montague, the 
liords Herbert, Halifax, Cholmondeley, Falmouth, 
Malton, Derby, and four more, insisted that iheii* 
regiments should be put on the regidar establish- 
ment, and be paid by the king— -and, “ not much 
to the honour of the undertakers, or of the firmness 
of the ministry,” this was carried. These noble 
and most disinterested colonels hud named none 
but their own relations and dependents as officers ; 
and these officers were to have rank with the brave 
old part of the army which had served all the war 
— with veterans who had grown grey in the ser- 
vice. People at once left oft' praising the heroism 
and patriotism of these great lords to abuse tlieir 
littleness of soul ; nor are wejirepared to say that on 
this head the popular clamour was a single note 
too liigh. The king was much averse to die new 
men taking rank as if they were in his own old 
army. He could not, however, refuse the Lords 
what they demanded; but he hoped or wished 
that the House of Commons would feel the mean- 
ness of the demand, and address him not to grant 
it. But, though there were plenty of members to 
oppose the raising of the regiments altogether, there 
appears not to have been one that took his majesty’s 
view of the case, or that ventured to urge the argu- 
ments he wished. “ The Jacobites and patriots,” 
says Horace Walpole, who was sitting in this par- 
liament, “ and such as are not included in the 
coalition, violently opposed the regiments them- 
selves ; so did Fox in a very warm speech, levelled 
particularly at the Duke of Montague, who, besides 
his old regiment, had one of horse and one of 
foot on this new plan. Pitt defended them as 
warmly ; the Duke of Bedford, Lord Gower, and 
hord Halifax, being at the head of this job. At 
last, at 10 at night, thirteen regiments of foot were 
voted without a division, and two of horse carried 
Ijy 192 to 82. Then came the motion for the 
address (i. e. that his majesty should not grant 
rank, &c., to the new officers), and in an hour and 
a half it was rejected by 126 to 124. Of this 
latter number were several of the old corps; I 

among the rest The king is now against 

this address (he had been buUied)^ and all sides 
are using their utmost efforts. The fourteen lords 
threaten to throw up unless their whole terms are 
complied with ; and the Duke of Bedford is not 


moderately insolent i^ainst such of the king’s 
servants as voted against him. ..... I should 
be sorry, for the appearance, to have the regiments 
given up ; but I am sure our affair is over if our 
two old armies are beaten, and we should come to 
want these new ones ; four only of which are even 
pretended to be actually raised.”* In eflect, 
though the levies “ of these jiatriot heroes the 
regiment-factors ” sw^clled the army-list with 
lordlings and other utterly unexperienced officers, 
and had cost the government more money than 
regiments raised in the ordinary way, they were of 
exceedingly little use in the field — the men mutiny- 
ing on some occasions when called upon to march 
out of their own counties, and the officers not 
knowing how to command the men anywhere. In 
Ireland, where apprehensions were entertained of 
a rising, and where the young Pretender’s brother 
was for a long time expected w'ith Louis XV.’s 
Irish brigade, the Protestants of all denominations 
made vigorous exertions, and a nobleman was 
found that could make a splendid oft'er without 
demand or hojic of usurer’s interest. This was 
James Fitzgerald, twentieth Earl of Kildare, and 
subsequently first Duke of Leinster. He proposed 
tx) ministers to raise, clothe, and arm a regiment 
at his own and sole expense ; but, though his 
loyalty was undoubted and the motives which 
attached him to tlie established government as 
obvious as they were powerful, ministers told him 
in reply that the king had no occasion for liis 
regiment. 

Meanwhile troops — Dutch, Danes, and English 

• to Ilomce Mann, rtnteil 4th Novemher.— On the ISth lie 
mratioiiH that the nrTuir of rank wiiii iifjaiu dinputedou the report till 
10 at night, wlipn it was rnrrii-d in favour of tlio lordly regiment- 
iavtore by a majority of sa. •• The king.” lie nddii, '* had heen jier- 
KuadiHl to njiiH!!!]’ for it, Uioiigh Lord Granville made itu party point 
agiiiiuit Mr. ^l■^lnnl. W'inuiugton did not ii]N!ak. 1 wan not there, 
for 1 mild not voU- for it, and yielded not to gi\c any hindrance to 
a imldic meaBure (or at least what wa» called bo) just now. The 
prince .acted o])cnly, and inilueneed his jieople against it; but it only 
.HTved to let Mi. I’cllmm buh, what, like everything elwi, he did not 
kuow.'liow Blrong he Is. The king will scan-e spitak to him, and he 
cannot yet get I’itl into place.” According to the same authority, 
wiiicii iH generally to Ih; taken cvm j7rcma w linii speaking of that 
adversary of liiK bitluir, I’itl had alternately liullied and flattered Mr. 
Velham, wlm at lastliml proniuedtogethim into place as secretary-at- 
wur— the uuihitioiis eornet of horse not lining Hatwfied with anything 
IcBs than that. " ritt.” nays Walpole ii few days after, ” is raven- 
oiu for the place of secretory-at-war ; they would give it him ; but, as 
a preliminary, he insists on a dcclanition of our having nothing to do 
with Uie rontinent.” When lie obtained iKiwer this eloquent and 
able man may Imve niuile a better use of it, and may nave been 
actuated bv higher principles, tlian his competitors ; but it appeara 
very dear tliat lie was quite capable of meannesses and condescen- 
sions, and of most of tlie tricks and intngues of party, in order to 
obtain that jiower. He could vote in direct opposition to votes he 
had given and to principles he had proclaimed not six months before ; 
and, what was mure dangerous, he could advocate perilonsoi absurd 
nieasures, even at a moment of crisis, in order to vex, peralex, and 
displaci! liis opponents. Tlius he could insist that tlie onw method 
of putting an end to the rehellion was to augment our naval force, as 
ifshiiM built a year hence were to suppresH an army of Highlanden 
actually marching into England. Some whimsical and ludicrous 
circamsunces attended this Indicroui debate. Horace Walpole the 
elder, the uncle of the wit and great letter-writer, and the (dain- 
s)icaking waim-complexioned brother of the late great premier, sar- 
castically congratulated the eonntry on the wisdom of the modem 
young statesman ; and said that he had himself a son of two-and- 
twouty. who, no doubt, would come tout wiser tlion anybody. 

•• Pitt,’* says the younger Horace, " was provoked, and retorted on 
his former negotiations and his grr^^tadad experience. At these 
words, my uncle, as if he had been at Bartholomew fair, snatched off 
his wig, and showed his grey-baiis, which made tlie august senate 
laugh, and put Pitt out, who, after landing himself, diverted his 
venom upon Mr. Pelham.”— Letter^ I* Afoim.— Pitt wae loft in a 
minority of only SC. 
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—came over, and the Duke'of Cumberland arrived 
from Flanders to take the chief command. The 
Bower of that brave army which had stood the 
murderous fire of Fontenoy began to rendezvous 
in the centre of England, about Lichfield and 
Coventry; and old Marshal Wade advanced into 
the 'more northem counties of England. “ It is 
certain,” says Walpole, “ that the army adore the 
duke, and are gone in the greatest spirits ; and on 
the parade, as they began their march, the guards 
vowed that they would neither give nor take quar- 
ter. For bravery, his royal highness is certainly 
no' Stuart, but literally loves to be in the act of 
fighting.”* Charles had thus lost his opportunity 
of marching into England when it was bare of 
trooirSjt and to march now, as he was actually 
doing, was an act of madness, or at the best an 
wpedition which could only end like a Highland 
raid or foray. After the battle of Prestonpans he 
lay at Edinburgh while his father was proclaimed 
in almost every town in Scotland. The civil au- 
thorities had dl fled, leaving all the attributes of 
government to him and his adherents. The bank- 
ing companies had ma<le themselves and their 
money safe within the strong walls of the Castle, 
where they continued in spite of his tempting pro- 
clamations. The Presbyterian clergy, who still 
exercised an immense and a paramount influence 
over all the Lowlands, absented themselves from 
their pulpits in^the capital, and one of the few that 
remained — the famed MacVicar — is said to have 
continued praying for King George his lawful sovc- 
rdj^, adding to his prayer, “ And as for the 
young man that is come among us to seek an 
earthly crown, we beseech thee in mercy tak*e him 
thyself and give him a crown of glory.” Al- 
though tlie Highlanders were not good missionaries 
to convert the Whig Lowlanders and change their 
Presbyterianism and their Whiggery, they were 
uncbmmonly effective as collectors of the taxes 
which Charles imposed to support himself and his 
army. Out of Glasgow they got 5000/., and minor 
sums were raised in many other places under die 
sharp claymore and the highland buckler. In re- 
turning to their homes with the booty they had 
made at Prestonpans, they had promised as soon 
as they had gotten their harvests in to return to 
head-quarters five times more numerous Uiau be- 

* Letter to Mann. 

t *' The moat of people,’' says one of his adherents, " seem to Iw 
surinised that the prince did not pursue his victory of I’reltonpaiis 
and march into EnKland wliile they were in snch a consiternatiou 
and luinic ; but, if thoslo people had known tlwWue sbih' of his affairs 
at that time, their surprise mii;lit, perhaiw.'nslh ceased.’ ./fccaant 
of^he Tmiu Pr«teaier’i Operatient,m Loehliart Papen. lliis Jacobite 
adds that he was sadly in wantof Arms— that a (.nreat many of his 
men had fought at«Efaiton w^SmBRniim but pieces of old scythi-s 
Sxed to tlie ends omng polewspn the Ilighlanden took the locks 
off the muskfito .Uuy gpt at'Pre^ flom the English troops, and sold 
them-4hatjpas, ammunition, and six brace of cannon were ex- 
liected on the northem coast, as also some mouey from France, for 
which it was necessary toywalt. Charles^ it will be remembered, 
was also obliged ta watt fbr the Wtum of the Highlundtn-s who had 
^ne to their liomos. It ms||t1w said, liowever, that his des])erat« 
nhanco in England, wltbonly half Ids men, and with his scythes and 
poles, might nave been some shades better at tlie ttrst consiemation. 
when there were no rcmlar troops between him and.London, tlian it 
^l^be with all the lONe he could collect idter the rotiiru of Com- 


fore; and it behoved Charles to wait for them,. 
It appears that at one time he flattered himself that 
Edinburgh Castle would be put into his hands 
by the treachery of some within that garrison. The 
Hi'ghlanders at first kept guard in some old build- 
ings near the Castle wall, but allowed necessaries 
of every kind to pass into the garrison. But, dis- 
appointed in his first hope, and being informed 
that the castle was badly provided, Charles resolved 
upon a blockade, and on the 29th of Seiitember 
orders were given to the Highlanders to allow no 
jierson to pass or repass into tlie Castle. General 
Guest, the governor of the Castle, fortliwith sent a 
letter to the provost, who, as yet, continued at his 
p)st, acquainting him that, unless a free communi- 
cation was allowed between the Castle and town, he 
must begin to use his cannon on the latter, to dis- 
lodge the rebels who were blockading him. The 
I)oor jirovost obtained from Guest a respite for the 
town till the next day, when six deputies were sent 
to Holyrood-housc with tlie general’s letter. Guest 
had done no more than any other oflicer would 
have done in the like case; but Charles pre- 
tended great surprise at his barbarity for threaten- 
ing to punish the inhabitants of Edinburgh for 
not doing what it was out of their power to do. 
In his answer, which expressed this mock human- 
ity meant to produce a popular eflect in his favour, 
he said that, if compassion to the inhabitants should 
make him withdraw his guards from tlieir ])osla 
round the Castle, General Guest might next with 
equal reason require him to evacuate Edinburgh and 
abandon all the advantages of his victory; and 
finally, that if Guest bombarded the town, or at- 
tempted any wanton mischief upon it, he would 
take his revenge and make full reprisal upon the 
estates of the officers serving in the Castle, and upon 
all who were known lobe, open abettors of the Ger- 
man government. Guest now agreed to suspend 
his cannonade until the return of an express from 
London.* But the wild Highlanders understood 
little about truces and suspensions ; and some of 
them, probably tempted by a good mark, or anxious 
to get the good things they were carrying, fired at 
some people that were conveying provisions up the 
Castle Hill. Guest, interpreting this irregularity 
as a breach of the agreement, opened a fire from 
his battlements, using botli cannon and small arms, 
against the houses that covered the Highlanders on 
the blockade. Charles tlien strictly prohibited all 
corresjiondence with the Castle upon pain of death, 
and strengthened the blockade by posting addi- 
tional troops on several points. Hereupon Guest 
informed the magistrates that he must forthwith 
demolish those houses that stood nearest the Castle, 
but dial care should betaken to do as little damage 

• On the 4th of October Horace Walmle lays—*' Juat aa 1 wroU’ 
thia, a pmon >« come in who tella me that the rebola have cut oil' 
the communication between £dinlittr|$h and the Caatlf>|: the com 
mandori renewed their tliroata, and the ^ood maKiatrates have si-ut 
nv hither to beg oiden may be nmt to forbid tiiki execution. It ia 
modeatl it ia Scotch !— and 1 dare any will lie Krantod. Auk a 
vemment to apare your town, which yon yourself have nlvon uji to 
rebela: and tiio conaequence of aaving which will be the loaa of your 
cattle («>but they knew to what government they applied.” 
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jis j)()ssiblfi to the peaceful inhabitants. From two j 
o’clock on the 4tli of October till sunset a terrible ; 
lire was kept up by the Castle ; and as soon as it 
grew dark the garrison made a vigorous sally, set 
tire to some houses, and made a trench between 
the Castle and the upper end of the High-street, 
where they ])lanted some lield-picces and fired 
down the street with cartridge-shot. Next day the 
cannonade w as continued, and several of the High- 
landers and a few of the unfortunate inhabitants 
were killed or wounded.* The loud cries and 
murmurs of die people w'ere calculated to make 
many impressions liesidcs tliat of compassion ; and 
in the evening the young Pretender published a 
proclamation recalling his former orders, withdraw- 
ing his troops from the blockade, and allowing a 
free communication between the town and the 
Castle. “ This cannonade, or, as it was called, bom- 
bardment, of Edinburgh,” says Home, “ was griev- 
ously corniilained of. The generality of people 
concluded that the garrison of the Castle w as in 
want of provisions, and that the general found 
himself under the necessity of keeping the com- 
munication open in the manner he (lid. It was 
not so ; the Castle was well jirovided, and General 
Guest meant to engage the Highlanders in a siege, 
and prevent them from marching into England. 
With this view, in the beginning of the week after 
tlie battle of Preston, he wrote four or live letters 
to the Duke of Newcastle, secretary of state, ac- 
tjuainting his grace that there was but a very small 
stock of provisions in the Castle of Edinburgh, that 
he would be obliged to surrender if he was not re- 
lieved immediately ; and he gave his advice that 
the troops to relieve him should be sent by sea to 
Berwick or Newcastle, as the quickest conveyance. 
These letters were sent out from the Castle that 
they might fall into the hands of the rebels ; but, 
le.st any of them should make its w'ay through the 
Highlanders and reach London, General Guest 
wrote a letter to the Duke of Newcastle that con- 
tained an account of the real state of the garrison, 
and of the deception which he intended to practise 
on the rebels. This letter was sent to Captain 
Beaver, of the Fox man-of-war, lying in the 
road of Leith, by one Corsar, a writing-master 
in Edinburgh, who desired Captain Beaver to 
send his long-boat to Berwick with the general’s 
letter, and put it into the post-house there, that 
it might be safely conveyed to London.” This 
would have been good military conduct, if neces- 
sary; but it still seems to us to have been un- 
necessary, as there were other causes suflScient 
to detain Charles and his Highlanders at Edin- 
burgh, and to give time to the English for prepa- 

* It appcani thnt during tho connonado the young I'retendor left 
Hulyrood-houso for a much nfer place—tliat is, for Duddini^no, 
vhvrt! the moM of liU army wan eucamped, and whore Guesta can- 
nun-baUi could not reach Mm. '* Lom Tweeddalc,” Mjra March- 
mont. “ showed me apuiiw of intelligence from one Jamee Walluee, 
who hag l)etin sent by Cope to Edinburgh, and wtio aayii that the 
t/Hutle had then flml about ten gtuis, only two whereof had any effect, 
but killed nobody, and some had been without ball ; that, aa loon ni 
the CoaUe flred, the young man left Uie abbey and went to the camp." 
—JWory. 
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ration. During the contest with General Guest, 
which lasted from the 29tli of September to the 
6th of October, very few people oither in Edin- 
burgh or its neighbourhood joined the Pretender ; 
and no men of quality whatever excejit Ijprd Kil- 
marnock and Arthur Elphinstonc, who became 
soon afterwards, by the death of his brother, Lord 
Balmerino. But the nobility and gentry of the 
mountains and of that part of Scotland which lies 
nearest the Highlands began to come in rather 
freely. The first of them that reac.hed Edinburgh 
was Ijord. Ogilvic, eldest son of the Earl of Airlic, 
who brought with him a good regiment of 600 
men. The very next day — the 4th of October— 
Gordon of Glcnbuckct arrived with another regi- 
ment of 400 men ; and uu the 9th Ijord Pitsligo 
presented himself with six companies of infantry 
and a great many gentlemen from Aberdeen and 
Banff, who, with their servants well armed and 
mounted, formed a respectable-looking body of 
cavalry. But Pitsligo, % the force of character 
and example, was of more value to the cause than 
another man would have been, though he had 
quadrupled his actual levies. His lordship was 
not rich — few Scotch lords then were, unless they 
jobbed at court — but he was exceedingly bcloveil 
and esteemed by all his neighbours, who consi- 
dered him as wise as he was amiable, and who 
gave him so much credit for wariness and caution, 
that they concluded the cause rauit be both good 
in itself and likely to be prosperous in its issue 
when he could make up his mind to join it.* But 
still tliosc powerful island chiefs. Sir Alexander 
MacDonald and MacLeod of MacLeod, kept sternly 
aloof; while the still more powerful Lord Loval 
equivocated, (juibhled, and hesitated. Charles sent 
to the isle of Skye a trusty messenger, himself a 
MacLeod, with a paper of instructions, containing 
rules for what he should say to the chiefs of Skye, 
and also to other persons, according to circum- 
stances. This messenger represented to Sir Alex- 
ander MacDonald and MacLeod of MacLeod 
that it was still time to join the good cause, that 
his royal highness Prince Charles entertained no 
resentment at their backwardness, but was still 
willing to receive them as the most favoured of bis 

• In ipeakius of 'nne ho had known— a rara am in f«mi~who 
evil of no niiiii, Hr. King aaya, " Tho t)eriH)ii 1 moan u the 
pmsout Lord [Htoliw of .Scotland. I not only never heard thia gen' 
tlemaii apculi an ill word of any man living, hut I alwaya olwerved 
him ready to defend any other person who was ill spoken of in his 
eomjwy. If the person iieeused were of his acquaintance, my I,nrd 
ritsllgo would always And something good to say of him os a coun- 
terpoise. If he wtfB a stranger and iiuite unknown to him, my 
lord would urge in m defence Uie general corriiiitiou of manners, 
and the frailties and infirmities of human nature. It is lio wonder 
that such an excellent man, who. besides, is a jiolite schotar, and 
has many other great and godiiquHjitics, diotild he universally ad- 
mircfi and Ijeloved, inasmuch thak I persuade myself be has not one 
enemy in the wwbl. At least, to thu general esteem and affection 
for his person his preservation must bo owing. since his at- 
tainder, he has never removed far from his own houw, protected l>y 
men of different principles, and unsouj||lit for and iinmolested by the 

government It was not,|imbitiold. but a,.love for bis country, 

aud n i-onsviontious regard to hik duty, which drew this honest man ' 
(however he might be mistaken) into Die rebellion of 1745. A great 
prim-e, who Iiad been well informed of my Lord IHtsligo's character, 
would immediately have pardoned him, and restored the little estate 
vMch he had tbiteitvd.-^dneedotet, and Literary, of his 

own Timet. , 
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fetlier’a loyal subjects. Finding his argument in- 
effectual, the messenger went from Skye to Castle 
Downie, the chief seat of the Frasers, and there 
remained some time in close conference with Lord 
Loyat. Notwithstanding all the representations of 
Duncan Forbes, that old chief had been wonder- 
fully elated with the news of the battle of Preston- 
pans, declaring that it was a victory not to be 
paralleled in history ; and that, as sure as God was 
in heaven, his right master would prevail. He 
had already connived at Sundry little levies and 
marchings of the Frasers to join his son-in-law, 
MacPherson of Clunie. j and now he began to 
complain to Duncan Forbes, with whom it was 
necessary to wear a mask to the last, that, while 
he, Lord Lovat himself, was in a deplorable state 
of health — ^with a most terrible stitch in his side — 
with a shortness of breath — with horrible tortures 
that would not yield even to warm brandy— his 
eldest son and heir, losing all fear of God and of 
his father, was everting himself for the false prince 
and carrying off his vassals from their allegiance 
to King George. “ My stitch,” writes the old 
fox, “ still continues ; it will soon make an end of 
me } and then I’ll be no further troublesome to 
my dear Lord President, or to any other of my 
friends; and the mad youth will be then I.iord 
liovat, as well as colonel of his rebellious regi- 
ment. I do assure you, my dear lord, that I will 
not regret dying at this time, that 1 may not see 
the evils that threaten my family, which was 
always regarded as an honest brave family in this 
country, I am very easy about my obstreperous 
and unnatural son, and the mad people that feed 
him in his false ambition ; but the thoughts and 
fears of seeing the honest family of Lovat demo- 
lished and extinguished in our days pierces my 
heart and soul with the most melancholy thoughts, 
which would be enough to kill me, though I had 

no stitch nor pains in my body As to my 

clan, I wish with till my heart that the villains and 
rascals of them were seized and severely chastised 
and punished; but I believe they are marched 
south, in the regiment of that unhappy youth, to 
screen themselves from justice ; and, I would be 
very glad that the fifth man of them were hanged. 
But, my dear lord, as to the honest gentlemen and 
tenants that have stayed at home for love of me, 
and for love of peace and quietness, it would be 
the hardest case in the world that those honest 
people should be molested.”* All this was clear, 
or it became so soon after 'the obstreperous and 
unnatural son, as he chose to call fhe heir of his 
house, was in reality set on by his truly unnatural 
fether, who had ever behaved to the young man in 
a tyrannical and brutal manner, and who was now 
int^ding to make him his stalking-horse, and, if 
need were, his scape-gost.t The artful blind was 

^ tiOVit to the l4)td Pmddent, i& CuUoden Papen. 
it* * *??*•*■• .“y* Walter Scott, " from the evidence of Fraser 

St Ptotlmuoch and othen upon Lord Lovat’i trial, that nU this 
vraUnthethrMteand argomenti of the Ihther were urging the eon 
(tfteirwarda no highlv eiteemed General Friuwr) to a tin of which 
fie dkajpgpved, and that he wae itiU more di^uited by the duplicity 


further intended for his own security — for there- 
had been repeatedly a talk of putting him under 
arrest— and for keeping together unhurt and in 
arms all the rest of his clan, so that he might 
declare himself with weight and effect at the most 
proper moment. The person he most feared was 
Lord Ijoudon, who had kept together a good strong 
regiment in the Highlands, and was daily enlisting 
more men for the service of King George. In 
the same remarkable letter from which we have 
just quoted, he gives Duncan Forbes a thousand 
thanks for speaking to Loudon in his favour. “ I 
would expect,” he says, “ civility and friendship 
from his father’s son, who was my good and inti- 
mate friend. It is certain, my dear lord, that 
while you please, and the Earl of Loudon pleases, 
1 will be safe and unmolested in this little hut ; for 
the ministry will never give a warrant against me, 
or against any man in this country, but on your 
lordship’s representation or the Earl of Loudon’s.” 
Meanwhile the other great Whig lords of the 
Highlands were far from being so active and 
honest as Loudon and Duncan Forbes. Whetlicr 
residing about court, or being at the time in the 
North, most of these noblemen betrayed an astound- 
ing degree of selfishness. One of the greatest 
among them — the Duke of Hamilton — was dis- 
contented hecausfl government had not given him 
the lord-lieutenancy of his county; the Duke of 
Queensherry had oUier grounds of personal dissa- 
tisfaction, and so had the Duke of Montrose, the 
Duke of Buccleugh, the Marquess of Lothian, 
liord Dumfries, and nearly all the rest. These 
thanes seldom agreed among themselves, except 
upon the single point of jealousy and hatred to the 
Duke of Argyll. “ I would do nothing,” said the. 
Earl of Marclimont, “ that should enable the Duke 
of Argyll to say we were forced to call his lackeys 

to our assistance They must not he left 

free to do what they would with Scotland, and 
saddle us with the Duke of Argyll.” Hampered 
and embarrassed, Argyll had gone up to London; 
but he found that he was neither permitted to act 
by himself nor able to get his jealous co-thanes to 
act with him. According to Lord Marchraont, 
“ Those in power in Scotland considered only how 
to create blame to one another.” The great leader 
of the Campbells declared that, on leaving Argyle- 
shire, he was in danger of being taken % the re- 
bels, — ^that he had now three companies at Inve- 
rary, but no arms to give them,-rthat the Came- 
rons had been in arms for several years, — that he 
had been in the habit of paying *7^ per cent, of his 
own rents, as black mail, to be safe from plunder, — 
and that whenever he had spoken of these things 
they had not been regarded by the government. 
The Duke of Argyll, moreover, complained gene- 
rally that Scotland had been neglected, and hinted 
that somebody at Edinburgh had bah&ved like 
fools, or worse, in opening a gate to let a hackney- 
coach out, and the HigUanders in. But his re- 

^ verMtnUy wttli wh^ch his ftither qualified it."— Art, in QuarL 
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jpreseiitations and suggestions continued to be dis- 
regarded by tbe lords of the opposite faction, who, 
as Lord Marchmont confesses witliout a blush, had 
a political purpose in view, and meant all tliey did 
or offered for a political use — tliat is to say^ to 
show that they could serve King George better 
than Argyll could, and that, consequently, they 
were better fitted for honours and employments, 
and the real men that ought to have the govern- 
ment of Scotland in tlicir hands.* In this base 
manner did the dissensions of a most corrupt and 
jobbing aristocracy tend to leave the people in the 
Lowlands of Scotland at the mercy of the Jacobite 
clans, and to favour the Pretender’s march into 
England, which could hardly have been under- 
taken now if half of the great lords had raised 
their men in his rear. 

On the 9th of October Charles had published a 
proclamation denouncing “the pretended parlia- 
ment of the Elector of Hanover,” aiiff on the 10th 
of the same month he issued another proclamation, 
drawn up by Sir James Stewart and Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, abolishing for ever the Act of Union, or 
announcing that his father would never ratify this 
“ pretended union,” though he was ready to ap- 
rove and confirm all other laws or acts which had 
een passed since the Revolution, if called upon so 
to do by a tree and legal Scottish parliament. 
Charles thought at one moment of calling a Scot- 
tish parliament at once to meet in Edinburgh, but 
in the face of many difficulties he readily gave up 
that scheme. Parts of his last proclamation were 
well conceived and strongly expressed. It was 
known how the dread of the Stuart sponge liad in- 
creased the loyalty of fundholders to King George, 
and the proclamation aimed at removing those 
fears. “ We must declare,” said the printed do- 
cument, “ the sentiments of our royal father with 
regard to the national debt. That it has been con- 
tracted under an unlawful government noBody can 
disown, no more than that it is now a most heavy 
load upon the nation j yet, in regard that it is for 
the greatest part due to those very subjects whom 
lie promises to protect, cherish, and defend, he is 
resolved to take the advice of his parliament con- 
cerning it.” The proclamation, in the name of 
Almighty God, and upon the faith of a Christian 
and the honour of a prince, promised liberty of 
conscience, and to England, Scotland, and Ireland 
the enjoyment of the religions or forms of worship 
at present established in those countries respec- 
tively, and also* full security for property of all 
kinds. It stigmatised as false and ridiculous the 
dreadful threats of popery and arbitrary power 
with which all tlic pulpits of the country were 
ringing ; and it denied that the cause of the Stuarts 
was linked with the formidable powers of France 
and Spain, “listen only to the naked trutli,” 
said the paper ; “ I, with my own money, hired a 
vessel, ill-provided w'ith money, arms, or friends ; 

* Diary of Hueh Gai l of Maidimont, in the Right Honourable Sir 
Hcorge iWy Roie’i Selection from tbe Paper* of the Earl of 
Marchmont. 


I arrive in Scotland attended by seven persons ; 1 
publish the king my father’s declaration, and pro- 
claim his title, with pardon in one hand, and in the 
other liberty oT conscience, and the most solemn 
promises to grant whatever a free parliament shall 
propose for the happiness of the people.” The 
proclamation threw a glaring light upon the un- 
sightly and unnatural spectacle of England calling 
in foreign troops to assist her in this contest on 
her own soil. “ The fears of the nation from the 
powers of France and Spain,” said the paper, “arc 
vain and groundless. My ex{)edition was under- 
taken unsupported by either. But, indeed, when 
I see a foreign force brought by my enemies against 
me, and when I hear of Dutch, Danes, Hessians, 
and Swiss, the Elector of Hanover’s allies, being 
called over to protect his government against the 
king’s subjects, is it nut high time fur the king 
my father to accept also of assistance?”* In 
simple truth, Charles had come unattended by a 
foreign army because neither France nor Spain 
would risk one with him ; he and his father had 
deafened those two courts with cries for such an 
army ; and they had endeavoured, in nearly every 
country in Europe, from Russia to Italy, to get a 
foreign force wherewith to invade England; at 
this very moment they were pressing the Frencli 
for such a force as would, if granted, have esta- 
blished, at least for a season, the supremacy of that 
contemptible despot Louis XV. in Scotland ; but 
nevertheless, the thing told well in the public eye, 
for Charles had really come as he said, as yet 
very few French or Spaniards had joined him, and 
no considerable number did join him until after 
the arrival of most of George’s foreign host. As 
the weather grew more stormy and foggy, a few 
more French ships braved the vigilance of the 
English cruisers and privateers ; one got into 
Montrose with about 5000L, and two or three 
others contrived to land on the same const 5000 
stand of arms, six field-pieces, a little more money, 
and several experienced officers, French and Irish. 
Nay, in one of these ships there ventured over 
M. de Boyer, who brought a letter of congratula- 
tion from Louis XV. Charles received this Mon- 
sieur as a regular ambassador from the court of 
Versailles, and paraded him as such among his 
Highland chiefs, whom he deluded into the belief 
that Louis was soon going to send an immense 
army. Another gentleman was forthwith sent to 
France to give a magnified account of his suc- 
cesses, and to press for further and immediate 
supplies. Indeed, five or six thousand pounds 
would not go far with as many thousand hungry 
Highlanders. Various odd and irregular methods 

* The coniiuiioa of thi* pangrtph of the proclamation' vac still 
more startling " Who ha* the bettor chance to independent o: 
foreign powers— he who with the aid of hi* own salnocts can wtw* 
the government ont of the hand* of an intruder, or he w)io cannot, 
with uwiitiince from abroad, *upport his government, though csta- 
bliHlicd by all the civil power and ■ccurcd by a strong military force, 
against tlie undisciplined part of those he has ruled over for so many 
years? i.et him, if he pleitses, try th^ experiment; let him tend tiff lus 
mreian hirelings and put all upon tiie issue of a bottle, ond I tvill trust 
only to the king my Jhtker's lu^eelt I ’’ 
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Mrere resorted to to obtain more cash. One of 
these mctliods 'was particularly curious*. Charles 
seized all the goods of smugglers that were depo- 
sited in the custom-houses of Leith and other 
ports, and sold them back for ready money, at low 
prices, to the very smugglers from whom they had 
been taken. The Highlanders in and about the 
camp at Duddingstone were still less particular, 
for they occasionally demanded baubecs from the 
peaceful passengers with levelled muskets or bran- 
dished claymores; and, tp make matters worse, 
the young Pretender had thrown open all the gaols, 
and the emancipated felons, putting on the High- 
land kilt and mounting the white cockade, levied 
more considerable contributions as real High- 
landers. 

The young Pretender had by this tinje a regular 
council of state, consisting of the Duke of Perth 
and Lord George Murray, his two lieutenant-gene- 
rals ; O’Sullivan, his quarter-master-general ; Lord 
Elcho, a colonel of his horse-guards ; Murray of 
Broughton, his secretary ; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
his former tutor; the Lords Oglevie, Naime, Pit- 
sligo, and l^ewis Gordon ; Cameron of Lochcil, and 
all the greater Highland chiefs. But if we are to 
believe Lord Elcho, one of the members of it, 
Charles might just as well have had no council at 
all, being prevented by the old family obstinacy of 
the Stuarts from taking its advice. “ His royal 
highness,” says Elcho, ” could not bear to hear 
anybody differ in sentiment from him, and took a 
didike to everybody that did.” His lordshij) also 
assures us that about one-third of this council con- 
sisted of true Tories and divine-right men, whose 
principle it was that kings and princes could never 
do or think wrong.* The place where he was 
seen to most advantage was indisputably the ball- 
room; and Charles entertained the fair Jacobites 
with several gay balls while he stayed at Edin- 
burgh. “In the evening,” says Home, “he re- 
ceived the ladies who came to his drawing-room ; 
he then supped in public, and generally there was 
music at supper and a ball afterwards.” But 
this kind of life could not lost ; it was necessary 
to hear the louder music of cannon-balls, and do 
something, unless he intended to remain to be 
attacked at Edinburgh. He had all along ex- 
pressed his determination of marching into England. 
His uneasiness about his rear was partly removed 
by the assurance of Fraser of Foyers tliat old Lord 
l4)vat would now declare on the right side, and that 
not only the Macintoshes and the MacKenzies, 
but also the MacDonalds and the MacLeods of 
Skye, had engaged in honour to join Lovat and the 
Frasers on the Corryarrak.t But the old fox 
was deceived as to the intentions of the Mac 
Donalds and the MacLeods of Skye, the most 
powerful of the clans; and he dispatched his 
secretary Hugh Fraser to acquaint Charles that he 
had once expected to have assembled a body of 

* Lord Ekho't MS. Memoin. ai quoted liy Walter Scott in liii 
TaleatriraOrandfethor. 

t Foyer'e Letter to TaUibardiae in Home’e Appendix. 
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four or five tliousand men, and to have marclied at 
their head to Edinburgh, but that, as some people 
had not acted up to their engagements, and us he 
was so old and infirm, he had resolved to stay at 
home, leaving his eldest son, witli the clansmen he 
had with him, to serve the prince. And as old 
Lovat did not declare himself until some time after 
Charles had left Edinburgh, and as few of tlie 
Frasers went farther than Perth, they were of little 
use to the insurgents. The Highlanders who had 
fought at Prestonpans returned however to their 
standard; and by the end of October, Charles 
mustered, in all, from 5000 to 6000 men, of 
whom about 400 were cavalry and 4000 real 
Highlanders. All the regiments of foot wore the 
Highland dress. But, as it was perfectly well 
known that 12,000 veteran troops were now on 
foot in England, besides the thirteen regiments of 
infantry and two regiments of cavalry raised by the 
noble regimeht factors, it seemed but a desperate 
enterprise to invade that country. The council in 
Holyrood was much divided in opinion; some 
proposed waiting until the arrival of that French 
army of which the Prince had spoken so confi- 
dently ; some wanted to wait at least till they had 
got more money from France ; and some were of 
opinion that he ought not to go to England at all, 
nor aspire to the possession of that throne, .but 
content himself with the ancient kingdom of Scot- 
land, as his ancestors had done before him. But 
at last it was resolved to march, sanguine lujpcs 
being entertained of a Jacobite rising in England 
as soon as they should get across the borders ; and 
on the last day of October, at six o’clock in the 
evening, the young Pretender left Holyrood House. 
That night he slept at Pinkie House, as he had 
done the night after the battle of Prestonpans ; and 
on the Ist of November, having appointed Lord 
Strathallan to command in Scotland during his 
absence, he began his march.* He was now 
joined by MaePherson of Clunie and by Menzics 
of Sheen, who brought about 900 more High- 
landers ; and this was the last reinforcement that 
joined. The whole army was divided into two 
columns: the first, with the baggage, artillery, &c., 
to move upon Carlisle by the direct road through 
Moffat ; the second, headed by Charles in person, to 
take the more circuitous route by Kelso, as if it 
intended to enter England not by Cumberland but 
by Northumberland, and to meet Marshal Wade, 
who lay at Newcastle, in front. Either column 
was preceded by some men on horseback, denomi- 
nated hussars, who kept a look out, scoured the 
country, and procured intelligence. In the clan 
regiments every company had two captains, two 
lieutenants, and tv^'o ensigns; the colonelcy and 
command resting with the chiefs of the respective 
clans, or with their sons or brothers or nearest of 
kin capable of war, according to the ancient custom 

* strathallan was to remain at Perth with oome Jacohite rontle* 
men and a few French and Iruh officers and their men. to look after 
the ineconrs exmtod from France, and to form an army of reserve 
of such other Highland dans as might come in. 
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of clnnahip. Every man in the regiment bore the 
name and considered himself the kinsman of the 
cliief and colonel. The pay of a captain was fixed 
at half-a-crown a day ; that of a lieutenant at two 
shillings ; that of an ensign at one shilling add 
sixpence ; and the privates received sixpence a- day 
without deduction ; but the front* rank of each 
regiment, consisting of persons who considered 
themselves gentlemen, w'ere paid a shilling a-day 
per man ; and these tacksmen and duniewassuils 
were better armed than the ranks behind them, and 
had all of them targets, which many of the others 
had not. In the day of battle, each company of a 
Highland regiment furnished two of its best men 
to form a body guard to the chief, who always took 
post in the centre, and who was generally flanked 
by brothers or cousins, who, in common with the 
whole clan, held it the greatest possible disgrace to 
abandon the head of their house ; but it was soon 
observed that the common men of the clans were 
less enthusiastic than usual. To make raids and 
forays on the Lowlands of Scotland, was w'ork to 
which they had been accustomed, and the success 
of which in all times was recorded in a thousand 
ballads and traditions ; but the country beyond the 
Cheviot and the Tweed was an unknown world to 
them, and they liked not to go so far from their 
homes, uncertain as they were of the intentions 
and the power of the Whig clans they had left 
behind them. Thus almost as soon as they lost 
sight of Edinburgh they began to de.sert in small 
I)arties. Charles crossed the Tweed at Kelso, and 
halted one day in that little town. From Kelso he 
sent forward to Wooler with sham orders to pre- 
pare quarters there for his troops, as if he intended 
to march eastward ; but when he moved he struck 
to the w'estward, marching down Liddesdale, and, 
crossing the river Esk on the 8th of November, he 
and his men occupied that night a place called 
Reddings, in Cumberland, on the road to Carlisle, 
from which important city the attention of Wade 
had been completely withdrawn by the deceptive 
movements of the Highland army. But in cross- 
ing the English border the spirit of the supersti- 
tiaus mountaineers had been further depressed by a 
trifling accident as they set their feet on English 
sward they drew their claymores and shouted ; but 
Cameron of Locheil, in drawing his sword, hap- 
pened to cut his hand, and all those hardy fellows 
turned pale at the sight of a little blood, because it 
was considered as a bad omen.* Next day the 
other column, which had gone by the Moffat road, 
having turned suddenly westward, as agreed upon, 
joined on the Carlisle road, and the whole army 
marched forward for that city, which thejr sum- 
moned in form on the lOth.t Carlisle, like all 

• Acrount of tlic Young Preteniler’* Operations, in Loctshart 
Pnpew. Wo learn ftom a letter written by Doctor Chandler, Bishop 
of burham. that the public spirit iu Northumberland. Durlum, and 
the neighbouring counties was exceedingly goo«l ; but that. unlMs the 
troops of the association could be put under a proper regulaUon of 
duciiiliaep tiiey could not stand beibre a body of Highlanders.-*-^ tr 
Hmrp EUi$, Original LeUtri, Jllmt, Eng. Hi$L 

+ *' November the 9thp the rebel army appeared on a moor, two 
miles distant from Carlisle* on whom the garrison began to fire* and 


our old inland fortified towns, had been suffered to 
go to decay since the cessation of the fierce border 
wars between Scots and English. It was sur- 
rounded by a very old and very infirm wall ; it had 
a castle stronger than the wall, but with no other 
garrison in it than a company of invalids, com- 
manded by Colonel Durand.*^ Within the city, 
however, there was a considerable body of Cumber- 
land and 'Westmoreland militia; * and the officers 
of that force, Colonel Durand, and Mr. Pattison the 
mayor, resolved to defenff the place, and to return 
no answer to the summons. 'I'licy, no doubt, ex- 
pected that General Wade would soon come across 
from Newcastle to their relief ; and, in effect, before 
the Highlanders could break ground, intelligence 
was received that Waile was in full march, by 
Hexham, to raise tlie siege. Upon tliis the whole 
rebel army was ordered to march to Brampton, in 
the forest of Inglewood, seven miles from Carlisle, 
to wait for Wade there; but at Brampton no 
English troops were seen or heard of ; and, after 
losing three days, it was resolved to return to Car- 
lisle and besiege that place in form. The Duke of 
Perth had the direction of the siege, which Lord 
George Murray covered, taking up his quarters at 
Harraby, on the high road to Penrith, and placing 
Glenlmcket at Rickerby, on the north side of the 
river, to hinder any succour from going into the 
town by the bridge. Other troops were thrown 
into little hovels and hamlets round about, or, for 
want of better lodging, they lay upon the ground — 
the weather being very cold, witli both frost and 
snow. Charles liimself remained with a strong 
detachment at Brampton, and appears not to have 
moved till the business was finished at Carlisle. 
For a short time the Cumberland militiamen fired 
very briskly all ’along the walls, making a great 
noise, and hitting very few of the enemy; but 
when they saw Perth erecting a battery, or rather 
preparing to erect a battery, with a few con- 
temptible light pieces upon it, their hearts failed 
them, and they hung out the white flag. Perth and 
his officers refused to admit the town to a separate 
capitulation, and insisted that the castle should he 
included in the surrender; and both town and 
castle were accordingly surrendered on the 15th of 
November, at the very moment when Marshal 
Wade in reality had begun to move from New- 
castle to their relief. “ Not a battery was raised,” 
says a Highland officer, “not a cannon was fired 

continued it brUkly for some time. The Pretender took up hie quar- 
terg at Mr. Lowry’e, of Ulakewell, from whieh, on tlie loth, ho 
dUpatehed a meBHcnuttr, to whom he )fave two Kuinoas. with a letter 

to tile garriRon. whieh was received in at the sally-port On 

whieh the garrison thought proper to oon&ne the messenger, and re- 
turned no other answer but from the mouths of tlieir cannon.— 
CompMe Hiituruofthe Rebellion, froM itejlret rite, in 1745, to Uxtotal 
ieppreutiun at the gloriout battle of CuttodoH, in April. 1746. ByJamee 
Roy, 0 / Whilehareo, FoUnteer under hie Royal Hiyhneu the Duke 
of Cumberland.— This Volunteer Ray was rather a silly, trapoiiring 
person, but he saw a good deal of the military otierations, and 
iftobedeiicnded upou when he describes wliut lie has seen with 
hu own eyes. In other particulars his very absurdities render him 
amusing. 

• Ray says, ''there was the whole militia of the two counties of 
Cumiierland and Westmoreland, who were almut 1600 men, besides 
the inhabitants, and 80 invalids in the castle, which was well sup- 
plied wltli ammunition, partly from Whitehaven.", 
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by US.”* Tills easy acquisition was matter of 
great triumph ; but during the short siege Perth 
had quarrelled most violently with Lord George 
Murray ; and, as Perth was allowed the honour of 
signing ^e capitulation, the quarrel became still 
farther envenomed. The mass of the Highlanders 
were a sort of Protestants, and were therefore dis- 
posed to hate the Duke of Perth, who was a Papist. 
The army murmured; and Lord George Murray 
insisted upon resigning his commission as lieute- 
nant-general, telling the prince he would continue 
to serve as a volunteer to the last drop of his blood; 
this was presently followed by a petition from 
several officers, praying Charles to dismiss ail Ro- 
man Catholics, and reinstate Lord George Murray. 
Perth then waited upon the prince, and resigned 
his commission of lieutenant-general, assuring him 
at the same time tliat lie would remain at the head 
of the regiment which he had raised. The young 
Pretender could do nothing but submit to circum- 
' stances. Perth was left to serve as a colonel of a 


• “The Duke of Perth., with hU division, were the first of the 
rcIicU that entered Carliale, which they did on the ISth.the I’retender 
hcinif then seven mile# from the city. They made the garriiion to 
■wear never to appear in anni> any more againit them ; and Perth, 
shaking Oic meui^ the hande, told Uiem they were bravo fellowi. and 
offered them money to enlist with him. The rebels have token about 
eoo horses, and ail the ar|ns from the militia, besides a tliouiand 
stand lodged in the castle, lliey alip found a rich booty in the 
castle ; Uie people of the country round about having brought thither 
for safety the most valuable of theb effects. One of their Highland 
chiefs was kUled by the fire from the w'allsontlic lOfli."— 
a Omtkman of Cumberland, is Jtay'e J?ritniy.— It; appean from the 
Jacobite accounts that the person killed wu not a cnlef, but a com- 
mon man ; and that the adaitfon of another man wminded made up 
nU the loss they sustained in taking Carlisle.' According to Kay, 
the Highlanders, wh^e tliey were at Kramp^on, made very free with 
the ih^, geese, and other poultry, belonging to Lord Carlisle's te- 
nants ; ana they also leizea aU the hones toey could lay bold of. 
vitoont any iiueMiim eiilMr as to the value of th e beuts nr the rights 
oftbe owners. 


regiment, and the sole command was intrusted to 
Murray, who was fur the more competent of the 
two. It is said that Perth was anxious to avoid 
discord, which must ruin everything at once, and 
that he had.magnaniraity enough to feel or show no 
resentment at his dismissal from the joint copi- 
mand. But if it be true that Perth himself was 
capable of this generosity and greatness of mind, 
it is impossible to conceive that his friends, vassals, 
and dependents were animated by the same senti- 
ments. We believe, on the contrary, that, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, jealousies 
and dissensions like these, and the fterce old feuds 
between clan and clan, would have broken up tlie 
army in a very short time. As for the young Pre- 
tender, his authority and influence were next to 
nothing among the common Highlanders, who nqjv, 
as formerly, merely looked to their respective 
chiefs, and would take no command from any oflier 
person. , 

Having surrendered the town, the castle, the 
military stores, and their own arms and horses, and 
having engaged not to serve against the Pretender 
for one whole twelvemonth, the Cumberland militia- 
men and the invalids marched out; and on the 
1 1th Charles made a triumphal entry into Carlisle, 
where the people seemed stupifled, but by no means 
disposed to welcome him or to join hiin* A coun- 
cil of war was called to decide what was to be done 
next : some proposed to march towards Newcastle, 
and bring Wade to an acriw ; some thought it 
would be better to march directly upon London by 
the Lancashire road ; and others thought it would 
be best of all to gpback into Scotland, as there was 
no appearance ^ an invasion from France, and 
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juft as little of a Jacobite 'rising in England. 
Charles, it is said, declared that he would adhere 
to his original resolution of marching forward at 
all hazards. “ Lord George Murray,” says Home, 
“ compared the advantages and disadvantages af 
each of the proposals j and concluded that, if his 
royal highness chose to make a trial of what could 
be done by marching to the southward, he was 
jiersuaded that his army, hmall as it was, would 
follow him. Charles said he would venture it. It 
was a venture.”* If, instead of advancing, Charles 
had chosen to retire, he would not very easily have 
got back to his old lodgings in Holpood. He had 
scarcely turned his back upon Edinburgh, when 
the crown officers re-entered that city in solemn 
procession, — while he .was resting at Kelso, the 
garrison of Edinburgh castle was reinforced, levies 
of men were made for King George, and now 
Wade had sent forward two regiments of cavalry 
to support the forces assembled in Edinburgh. The 
.lacobite ladies wrung their hands i but there was 
nothing to he done. The Holyrood royalty of 
Charles was destined to be scarcely longer lived 
than the gourd of the prophet. He had now sent 
hack orders to Lord Strathallan to march from 
Perth with all speed, and join him in England with 
his whole force : but Strathallan was in no condi- 
tion to move ; for the Earl of Loudon and the Lord 
President Forbes were gathering in great force in 
his rear — levies of Highland Whigs were coming 
down from the mountains — ^the Philistines Avere 
almost upon him — Glasgow, Paisley, Dumfries, 
nearly all the towns where there was trade or in- 
dustry, and their attendant the Whig principle, 
were beginning to give alarming symptoms of 
loyalty to King George ; and even in the fair city 
of Perth itself^ the destined head-quarters of this 
Jacobite army of reserve, the mob could not be 
restrained from celebrating King Genrge’s birth- 
day; and, what with whiskey, and what with 
loyalty, they came to blows with Strathallan ’s men ! 
The same demonstrations took place at Dundee ; 
and Strathallan told the Pretender he could not 
move yet. It is said that M. de Boyer, who had 
accompanied him on his marchdnto England, con- 
fidently declared that a French force would pre- 
sently land; and that Charles 'himself proclaimed 
with equal confidence thaP he was sure his old 
friends of Lancashire would join him as soon as he 
appeared among them. With these hopes, and 
with an army reduced to 4500 men, cWles re- 
newed his march, leaving 200 men to garrison 
Carlisle. The Highlanders marched in two divi- 
sions : the first, consisting of six regiments of foot 
and the first troop of Horse Guards, and commanded 
by Lord George Murray, moved first, and marched 
to Penrith on the 21st of November ; the second 
division, under the command of Charles, arrived at 
Penrith on the following day, and there occupied 
the quarters which the van and Lord George Mur- 

* Wtiatf of fhe Reballioti. Lord Gtoorn Munay. in hit own 
NarntiTe, fuUir conftmu all ihot it Mid in Alt portiottlar by Home. 
»eeJ«oe6a«J<Wifrb 


ra^had left. In the rear of this division were the 
cdniion, guarded by Perth’s regiment, the second 
troop of Horse .Guards, and some other mounted 
gentlemen, whom it was a stretch of courtesy to 
call hussars. There was a' short halt at Penrith, 
on account of a rumour that Wade was crossing 
the Westmoreland and Cumberland mountains to 
attack them ih flank ; but, as this intelligence was 
disproved, they .pushed on by J^app, Kendal, and 
Lancaster to Preston; where both .columns met 
and rested <m the 2’lth. ^^e cdtaitrophe in 1715, 
when Macintosh and FoTater laid down their arms 
before Generals CarpentoS: ahd Wills, had made a 
very deep impression 6n« the Highlanders ; and 
perhaps there were other .^traditions which pointed 
out that town as their tie pip ultra. It is at least 
certain that there was a general impression among 
them that they could not, or ought not, to venture 
farther into England than Preston. “ Preston,” 
says one of the Pretender’s officers, “ was so fatal 
to the Scots, that they never could get beyond it ; 
but Lord George Murray, in order to evade the /reef 
(or superstition, which the Highlanders are full of), 
crossed the bridge immediately, and cpiartered a great 
many of the men on that side of the water ; where 
they halted next day, expecting some intelligence, 
in which, it is to be presumed, they were disap- 
pointed.”* Their march from Kendal had not 
been altogether undisturbed, for some of the Cum- 
berland farmers, who had been robbed of their 
horses, being better mounted upon other steeds, 
followed the so-called hussars, dismounting some 
of them, and recovering their lost property. Wher- 
ever the young Pretender came he demanded the 
public money-t From Preston the Highlanders 
marched to Wigan, where they arrived on the 28th, 
when a party of them went tlirough Leigh, and 
what was called an advance party entered Man- 
chester the same day. This advanced party, ac- 
cording to all accounts, consisted of a serjeant, a 
drummer, and a drunken woman. “ Manches- 
ter,” says Ray, “ was taken by a serjeant, a drum, 
and a woman, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
who rode up to the Bull’s Mead on horses with 
hempen halters (a just emblem of what they de- 
served), where they: dined ; after dinner they beat 
up for recruits, and in less than an hour listed 
about thirty. They Avere likewise joined by several 
others, some of desperate fortunes, who Avere mo- 
delled into what they called the Manchester Regi- 
ment,— mostly people of the lowest rank and the 
vilest principles ; which occasioned him who called 
himself the Duke of Perth to say that if tlie devil 
had come a recruiting, and proffered a shilling 
more than his prince, they would have preferred 

* Account of the Young PtetenAer'i Operation*, in Lockhart Pa- 

^’^Volunteer Bay wo* following the march of the rebel* from 
Cumberland—" reconnoitring," a* he Bay*, in the diaguiie of ii 
n^lar. He anure* in that, miTinu borrowed a fhAl and a ca*o of 
piitoU. he mUied out from his auarten at the Sun in Luncoater, and 
made two priaoneri, that he picked up another straggler between 
Iifiiftnan ter and Preston, and that within two miles of the latter town 
he stopped and mods prisoner the rebel oonrier who was carry- 
ing dispttehM ftom the anny to Scotland, and forty-nine letters 
besides. 
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the former.”* To deceive people as to their real 
numljcTB, quarters had been demanded in Man- 
chester for 10,000 men. Rqy says that they were a 
plundering mob of about 6100 ; but lii reality ‘the 
Pretender’s force did not at this moment much ex- 
ceed 4000 men, for few or none had joined them bn 
their march in Lancashire ; and even “ proud Pres- 
ton,” tliough considered the most Jacobite place in 
England, had furnished only some halMozen vaga- 
bonds. When all these roadside recruits had been 
joined to the Manchester men the total number 
was about 200; This Manchester regiment was 
put under the command of Mr. Francis Townley, 
a Roman Catholi^ of a. very ancient family, and 
almost the only gi^tleman that joined in Lanca- 
shire. In the mebn'time Marshal Wade, with the 
Me^or-Geneirals <Ho\^’rd and Oglethorpe and Bri- 
gadiers Cholmondeley and Mordaunt, had marched 
as far as Hexham in the direction of Carlisle, where 
he arrived on the llth, with a considerable body 
of Swiss troops for his van. Receiving intelligence 
there that Carlisle had surrendered, Wade had re- 
turned to Newcastle, where he arrived on the 22nd, 
with his forces much fatigued and distressed by 
inclement weather. But after a rest he had again 
put himself in motion, and was now marching 
through Yorkshire to attack the Pretender in the 
rear. In tlie front lay the Duke of Cumberland 
at his head-quarters at Lichfield, and with an army 
that counted at least 5000 disciplined troops and 
from 2000 to 3000 militia and new levies ; and 
behind the duke, between him and London, a third 
army was rapidly collecting on the borders of Hert- 
fordshire and Middlesex. Nor was this all : tihe 
city of Chester, where there were many Catholics, 
who were all — somewhat unreasonably — expected 
to join the standard of rebellion, had been secured 
for government by the Earl of Cholmondeley, and 
put into a posture of defence in a surprisingly short 
time ; while, still nearer to Manchester, tlie im- 
portant town of Liverpool was secured by the ma- 

• LohI Mahon has found in tiie State Paper Office. Seotland. seve- 
ral letters of secret intelliKunco written by a ecutlcmaii at Manches- 
ter ti) the Duke of Cumherliind ; and one of these letters completely 
afy'rfNis witli tlie account Kiven by Knv and others of the mighty i(m« 
that took for the I’rctennur the good town of Manchester. Just 
now,” says the Manchester correspondent, WTitiug on the 28th of 
Novemlicr, ” are come in two of the Pretender’s men, a serjeantand 
a drummer, and a woman witli them. I have s«!eii them. Tlit! ser^ 
jeant is a Scotchman, the drummer is a Halifax man, and they uro 
iww going to lieat up. Tlicse two men and tlie womiui, without any 
other, came Into the town amidst tliousands of spectators.” On the 
following day. when the Pretender and his main body had arrived 
in Manchester, tlicsamucorrvsitbndehtsan— ” Tlie two Highlanders 
who came in yesterday and beat up for vidunteers for him they call 
his royal liiglmess Charles Prince of Wales, offered flvo guineas ad- 
' vonce. Manydook on ; each received one shilling, to liuvc tlic rest 
uhvn the prince camel Tliey do not appear to be such terrible 
fellows as has been represented. Many of the foot are diminutive 
-creatures, but many clever men among them. Tlie guards and offi- 
rt'rs are all in a Highland dress, a long sword, and stuck with pis- 
' tols ; their ho]^ all sixes and colontg. The bellman went to oraur 
all iier^s cliKrged with excise, and iiwkeepcrs, forthwith to appear, 
and bring ^wir lost acquittance, and «■ iliach ready cash as that con- 
tains, on pain of miUtary execution. , . . iteveral thousands 
came in at two o’clock : they ordered the bells to ring, and the bell- 
man has heed ordering iisdo illuminate our houses to-night, which 
.must be done. The ^ihevaliei; marclied my door in a Higidand 


tiiat his .account of the . '(^'.Charles at Maneh^r and 
the yqceedipgs s#re«|t wi^ that given in these 


gistrates, merclianls, and other inhabitants, who 
showed as much spirit and resolution as the people 
of Manchester had shown indifference. The towns- 
people of Liverpool raised a regiment nearly 700 
strong; and, unlike the noble regiment-factors, 
they asked no pay, no reward, and attempted to 
make do job whatever ; but at their own expense 
clothed, fed, and paid the men, and took for their 
colonel an old and experienced officer, the Honour- 
able Colonel Giaham, appointed by the king. To 
tliis service the corporation voted 2000/., and nearly 
every man in Liverpool, from the opulent merchant 
down to the poor porter or day-labourer, contributcil 
something, according to his ability. When the 
first fear of an attack from the Highlanders had 
evaporated, this Liverpool regiment, after breaking 
down several bridges to embarrass and retard tlie 
march of the Highlanders, crossed the country, 
and joined the forces of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was astonished to find them so well disciplined 
in so short a time.* 

The wisest and evm the most resolute of the 
Highland chiefs recommended an instant retreat, 
saying that they might possibly avoid Wade, or 
defeat him if they met him, and get back into 
Scotland without any great loss ; hut that, if they 
went forward into the heart of England, where the 
people, instead of joining them — as Charles had 
assured them tliey would — were thwarting them 
in all possible ways, and reinforcing day after day 
the forces of King George, they must inevitably be 
surrounded by three or four armies and cut to 
pieces. Lord George Murray, as an experienced 
soldier, must have felt the force of these arguments ; 
yet he said that they ought not to oppose the will 
of the prince, who was quite certain of being 
joined by thousands as he approached the Trent ; 
and he induced them to agree to go on as far as 
Derby. On the Ist of December they resumed 
their onward march, fording the Mersey near Stock- 
port, and carrying the baggage and,artillery across, 
lower down the river at Cheedle,’by means of u 
Hide temporary bridge made of the trunks of trees. 
On the Cheshire bank they found assembled an 
enthusiastic old lady, and some few old Jacobite 
gentlemen ; but no reinforcements, no insurgent 
bands of English, no money (except a little dona- 
tion to be mentiOTed presently), nothing but some 
timid good wishes and one or two fervent prayers. 
The old Jacobite lady — the story is traditional — 
was a Mrs. Skyrkg, who, when an infant, had 
witnessed what was called the happy landing of 
Charles II. at the Restoration. Since the second, 
and, as it proved, final expulsion of the Stuarts, by 
the Revolution of 1688, she had continued hoping 
to witness another restoration, and another blessed 

-• •• h u to be observed that after the prince paned Prenton the 
bridges whore he won to pass were all broke down, and the fords 
sjioiled, in order to binder his passage ; bat that was a needless pre- 
cantion. for HighUndera give themselves no great trouble about a 
bridge, if the water bo any way fordable.”— .^fcrwwt qflAe Yorng 
Pret9»der't OftroHmt, in fapm. The artillery and baggage 

and sundry other parte of the Pretender's army could not, however, 
dispense with bridges so well as the Highlanders; and when the ad- 
vance was convertM into a retreat the precaution caused much 
mischief and suffering. 
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landing at Dover or somewhere else ; and she had 
ever since laid aside half of her yearly income to 
remit to the exiled family abroad, from whom she 
concealed her name. She had just now sold her 
jewels, her plate, and every little article of vdue 
she ilossessed ; and she brought the money in a 
purse and laid it at the Chevalier’s feet, exclaim- 
ing, as she beheld him — “ Lord now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” Tlie amiable and 
aged enthusiast, it is added, could not survive the 
shock when she heard a few days after that Charles 
had completely failed in England, and was retreat- 
ing in a wretched condition. * On the same day 
on which he crossed the Mersey, Charles, with the 
main body of his army and all his artillery, entered 
Macclesfield, where they busily employed them- 
selves in putting their fire-arms in order, as if they 
expected a battle. From the Cheshire bank of the 
Mersey Lord George Murray marched to Congleton 
with Bf strong body of horse end foot, and sent 
forward Colonel Kerr, who drove before him a 
small body of the Duke of Kingston’s horse, who 
fled in the direction of the iTrent, to which the 
Duke of Cumberland was now advancing. Kerr 
also seized the famous Captain Weir, well known 
to all about court, and carried him to Congleton, 
from which he was sent to Prince Charles to be 
examined.” t This Weir, who was reconnoitring 
for Cumberland, was threatened with the^, gdlows 
as a spy, and thereupon it appears he reveued.all 


* Lord Milum uw that ho hoard thii intereitingjtory In eonreT* 
■atlon from the late urd Keith. To make Mn. Skyriag’c devotion 
the more wonderful, it U aaid that her fitther. an old eavaiier. had 
bomlkualy treated at jfhk Eeptorationhy Charlee 11. 
t Jacoute Aedooat, in LomUurt Papea. 

VOL. IV. 


he knew about the motions i)f the duke. This 
was that his royal highness, deceived by Lord 
George Murray’s side m«)venient, had been led to 
believe that the Highlanders intended to get into 
Wales, and that the best thing he could do was to 
interpose between them and that country, where 
some hot-headed gentlemen were suspected of 
Jacobitism. And, in effect, Cumberland wrat on 
that wrong scent as far as Stone, thus leaving tlie 
London road as it were open to the Highlanders. 
Lord George Murray instantly turned off to the 
left, and gained the high road to Derby and the 
capital at Ashburn. The other division of their 
army also made straight for Ashburn, and by the 
evening of Wednesday, the 4th of December, 
Charles, with his united and entire force, was at 
Derby, and some two days’ march nearer to 
London than his deceived opponent the Duke of 
Cumberland. The young Pretender took up his 
quarters at a house in the town belonging to the 
Earl of Exeter.* His artillery, consisting of 
thirteen pieces, was stationed upon Nun’s Green ; 
his troops were dispersed through thb town, and 
amounted to nearly the number of the inhabitants. 
Charles entered on foot with his guards in the 
dusk of the evening. According to a gendeimm 
of Derby—** he wm tall, straight, «lendcx, and 
handsome, dressed in « green bonnet l^ced with 
gold, a white bob-wig, a Highla'nd plaid, and 
broadsword.” Tjie same j-espefteble eye-witness 
says that the prince’s *lif(^gi^ds,#commanded by 
Lord Elcho, "were fine fl^ptf^ttvellKlTessjed^ but 


• At the bottom of Fl.... 
ihg. and faelottgii (o «»t ii o( 


. i« «Ull itond* 

.3 w 
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their horses were jaded ”~that “ the main body of 
the army entered Derby six or eight abreast ; a 
mixture of every kind, from childhood to old age, 
from the dwarf to the giant, chiefly in deranged 
dresses, marked with dirt and fatigue” — ^that 
“they carried eight standards, white with red 
crosses; and were ushered in by bag])ipe8, that 
ancient northern music which raises the spirit of 
the martial Highlander.” * “ His whole force,” 
says Ray, “ being now together, and his stragglers 
and English recruits all come in, they made &eir 
most formidable appearance at Derby; yet they 
used all the precaution imaginable to hinder an 
exact account from being taken of their number ; 
which was a point tliey laboured to manage with 
the utmost diligence during their whole march, 
often demanding billets for 10,000 men, when they 
had not above half that number with them. On 
their first coming into Derby, it was judged, both 
from the measures they took and from the behavi- 
our of their chiefs, that they were still disposed to 
march on. In the evening they held several coun- 
cils of war ; in which the debates amongst their 
' chiefs grew^ too high to be concealed ; yet they 
agreed upon nothing the first night except levying 
the public money, which they did with the usud 
threats of military execution, as they had done in 
all the towns they inarched through.” f On their 
first entrance they demanded billets f(»r UOOO men, 
and then inquired for the magistrates, but were 
told they were fled. However, they afterwards 
seized upon Alderman Cooper, who was too lame 
to run away, and obliged him to proclaim the 
Pretender. Articles of dress were ajiplicd for, as 
being much wanted by the Highlanders, who had 
torn and worn their clothes in their rough pro- 
gress, “ and some they had with money, but more 
without. ”+ They demanded the land-tax, excise, 
&c., and actually received about 2500/. They 
demanded also 100/. from the post-office, which 
was refused: they then reduced it to 5oh, and, 

• Letter written by Hugh Batunian, Esq., as cited in \V, Ilut- 
ton’i sensible and excellent history of Derby. Uld William Hutton, 
who had a large and liberal mind himself, says with jierfect trnttv 
that Mr. Bateman’s letter is written with more candour than was the 
practice of the time. 

t " Order was given fur the collecting all the public monies, as also 
the association money signed for by particular persons for raising 
men for the government, which was done everywhere whore wo 
passed.— Jacolitte Account, Luchhart Puperi.— Theresiiectablc people 
In the couuties of England had signed associations for mutual and 
general defence. Whatever sum of money they had paid, or hud pro- 
mised to pay, for rai8ing*troop8 for King George, the like sum they 
were compelled to pay to the Pretender whenever the subscribers 
could Iw cuughtA>r whenever their property could be subjected to 
claymore law. 

t Bateman's Letter, In Hutton's Hist. Derby,— Volunteer Ray 
lays that the common Highlanders were sadly addicted to borrowing, 
arid that when they wanted a pair of shoes they would borrow tliem 
from the feet of any man tlu^ mot. Ray, however, was far from 
having so mvich candour as Mr. Bateman, or as good old William 
Hatton, who-says— '* Perhaps history cannot produce any instance of 
to small a number of men, so ill supplied, making a November 
march of so great an extout in a remarkable wet winter, into the 
wntre of a powerful enemy’s country, and surrounded with continual 
j^Dge^, who wore able to retreat, and who did so little mischief. 
™ pri^ was of a mild temper, much averse to cruelty or depreda- 
non. Horses, arms, ammunition, and mblic money, in all similar 
easM, '■are deei^ lawful plunder. Tliey frequently paid their 
quartors— more frequently it was not expected. If tliey took people's 
■hoes It was because they had none of their own ; and no voice 
aptaJeaao loud as that of necessity ; if they omitted payment, It was 
because they had no money." 


not getting even that, they seized and took away -a 
postrchaise. On the following day one Coppoch, 
whom the chevalier had chosen to make bishop of 
Carlisle, preached at All Saints Church, Derby ; 
aitd the drummers and serjeants beat up for volun- 
teers, offering five shillings in hand, and five gui- 
neas when they should arrive in London. Cook, 
an itinerant journeyman blacksmith, Edward 
Hewitt, a butcher, who had had a brother hanged, 
and James Sparks, a stocking-maker, took the five 
shillings and enlisted ; and these were all the re- 
cruits Charles got at Derby.* Another council 
was held, apparently more stormy and discordant 
than that of the preceding night. The Highland 
chiefs insisted that they had shown no want of 
alacrity and daring — that they had already run 
hazards equal to their ardent love for the cause ; 
but that now they could not in common sanity go 
farther, and that they ought not and could not 
lead the brave men who followed them to certain 
destruction. Lord George Murray, now tlie real 
commaiider-in-chicf, and the man of most mili- 
tary ability and knowledge, agreed with the chiefs, 
and told Charles that, as there was no rising 
among the English, no sign of a descent from 
France, not one circumstance to encourage their 
going forward, they must retrace tlicir steps and 
get across the borders while it was yet time — for, if 
the Duke of Cumberland should get between them 
raid Scotland, and join Marshal Wade’s army to 
his own, retreat would he impracticable. Murray 
also represented that, by going back instantly, 
they might gi’eatly increase their force ; for news 
had reached them that Lord John Drummond had 
landed at Montrose from France, with some 
pi(!quct8 of the Irish brigade and some Scottish 
troops in Uie service of Louis XV. ; and, if Loid 
Strathallan could only keep his forces together at 
Perth, there was reason to hope that there would 
be 4000 brave men on foot to meet them on their 
return to the North. Lord George Murray offered 
to occupy the post of danger, which in a retreat is 
in the rear, llierc are several discrepancies and 
contradictions in the contemporary accounts of 
these proceedings ; but the majority of them agree 
in stating that Charles was much averse to the re- 
treat; and hence occasion has been taken to com- 
mend his personal bravery at— as appears to us — 
the expense of his discretion or sanity. Nobody, 
however, seems to have reflected that he may have 
considered it as dangerous to go back as to go for- 
ward, or that cowardice itself is capable of despe- 
ration, or that it was not cool manly courage, but 
absolute madness to think of rejecting the strong 
arguments offered to him by Mittray»and the 
chiefs^ who were, assuredly, no cowards them- 
selvel; no timid, cautious, formal campugn-makers, 
that could deem the capture of a town work enough 
for a season, and a retreat no disgrace, hut as 
brave and jdaring men as ever drew sword in a 

* Of these Derby recruits Cook ond Howbt eseoiied irikeii the 
^ame was up ( but Sparks, the poor itpckliifmiker, vu caught and 
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desperate cause. And what had the young Fre> 
tender to answer to the arguments they urged? 
Nothing — absolutely nothing but childish dreams 
and a trusting in chance, or, as he termed it, in 
Providence. The reasoning generally put into Jjis 
mouth is no reasoning at dl; and if he actual^ 
employed it to men of sense he must have excited 
their contempt or compassion. It is represented, 
for example, that he said to the council of officers 
that he trusted in the justice of his cause, — that 
Providence, which had hitherto protected him, 
would continue its favour and open his way to Lon- 
don, — that it was probable the French might yet 
land in Kent or Essex, and that the English woiUd 
yet rise and join him, — ^that it would be better to 
go into Wales than to retreat to Scotland, — and that, 
as for himself, he would ratlier be twenty feet 
under ground than go back. It is said that not 
one of the noblemen, officers, or chiefs with him 
was in the least moved by these discourses, except 
the Duke of Perth, who, be it observed, had the 
weakest head among them, and who had personal 
reasons to induce him to vote against Lord George 
Murray, who had reduced him from a lieutenant- 
general to be the simple commander of his own 
regiment. But it is admitted that even Perth 
reluctantly and against his better judgment agreed 
with his master that it would be better to advance 
than to retreat. Some Irish officers, it is said, 
were not so unwilling to cross the Trent ; but it 
is added that the Scots observed that these Irish, 
who held regular commissions in the French army, 
and who had been sent over by Louis, were sure, 
at the worst, of being honourably treated as pri- 
soners of war; whereas they (the Scots), if de- 
feated and made prisoners, would be hanged and 
quartered as rebels and traitors. It is absurd to 
call this reflection invidious — it is the height of 
injustice and folly to attempt to throw any impu- 
tation upon the courage of these Highlanders. 
No men in their circumstances, and with the use 
of their eyes, ears, and reason, would, unless they 
had taken a bond of fate, have consented to march 
towards London. It is reported that the men in 
the ranks, or at least all the common Highlanders, 
were eager to go forward, and employed them- 
selves while at Derby in taking Uie sacrament and 
sharpening their broadswords; but these poor 
mountaineers, who could speak no English, were 
probably ignorant of the intelligence that was 
familiar to their chiefs ; they had seen no enemy 
since they had left Carlisle, and they may have 
fancied that they should see none between Derby 
and Landon. With alfbur high notion of their 
hardihoq^ wd daring, we cannot allow ourselves 
to believe th^ they could have been anxious to 
advance if they had known the real force l>f the 
several English armies, which W this time made 
in aggregate upwards of 25,000 men. Under 
no circiunstenoes, however, could the common 
Highlimders have been in a state td judge and 
decide; but amopg their leaders there was an 
abundance of proper military judgment, and they, 


os we have seen, were unanimous. It is said that 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, his tutor, and Murray of 
Broughton, his secretary, at length prevailed over 
the obstinacy or woful sUipidity of Charley, and 
that he at last sullenly agreed to a retreat ; saying 
that, in future, he would summon no more coun- 
cils — that he was accountable to nobody except to 
God and his father, and that he would no longer 
be advised by any man. This, if true, goes to 
prove that he was a true Stuart, and that he bore a 
striking resemblance in character to his grand- 
father, James II. 

Walter Scott, whose charming and romantic 
fancy not unfrequently blinded his keen and 
shrewd perception in matters of history and histo- 
rical doubts, treats the council of war at Derby 
as a great mystery, that requires documentary 
explanations ; and he hints that ])apcrs may 
yet be produced capable of altering received 
opinions very materially. “ The history of the 
council of war at Derby,” he says, “ in which 
Charles Edward’s retreat was determined has 
never yet been fully explained; it will, how- 
ever, be one day made known.”* Waiting for' 
this knowledge, wc must humbly say that it ap- 
pears to us that no explanation however full, no 
document that was ever penned, can alter the facts 
of the case, diminish the force of the English gather- 
ing on all sides to close round the Highlanders, 
disprove the utter aversion of the English peoj)lc to 
the Pretender’s cause, or their resolution to stand 
by the government, or in anyway establish that the 
retreat from Derby was not a proper military 
measure and an inevitable necessity. No evidence, • 
documentary or traditional, can ever prove that a 
French army had landed on the English coast, 
and that the English people between Derby and 
London were ready to take up arms for tlic Stuarts 
— ^two contingencies without which an advance 
was madness. If Charles had stayed only two 
days longer at Derby tlic Duke of Cumberland 
would have been upon him with a far supe- 
rior force, with men very different from Cope’s 
dragoons at Prestonpans, — veterans who had 
fought at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and who 
were devoted to their leader. According to some 
of the Jacobite accounts there was no council 
of war at all held at Derby. Thus John Hay says 
that there was a council held at Macclesfield, when 
Lord George Murray was keen for the advance ; 
and that Lord George at Derby suddenly told the 
young Pretender that it was high time to think 
what they were to do, — ^that he was of opinion they 
ought to go back to Scotland, and join their friends 
there (under Ijord George Drummond and Lord 
Strathallan) ; and that he finally used the names of 
many of the chiefs, who he said were bent upon the 
retreat. “ The whole day was spent in intrigue and 
cabal, but no council of war was called.”t In the 
same collection there is, however, a paper appa- 

* Art. in Quart. Kev. 

f Hay'a Account of the Bctreat from Derby, in Home'i Ap* 
pendix. 
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rently written by Charles himself, stating that 
M. le Comte affirmed that the retreat was in eon- 
sequence of a council of war ; that all the members 
of that council, except M. le Comte himself, were 
of opinion that the retreat was absolutely neces- 
sary; and that M. le Comte endeavoured to per- 
suade some of them to join with him, but could 
not prevail upon one single person. The High- 
land officer who kept the journal we have so often 
referred to says, distinctly, that there was a coun- 
cil held at Derby in Charles’s presence,* and that, 
“ dispatches of importance being received, it was 
resolved to return to Scotland. ”t The account of 
the young Pretender’s operations in the same 
valuable repertory, and to which also we have fre- 
quently referred, does not mention the council oN'ar 
at Derby, but shows, in the clearest manner pos- 
sible, that no council could possibly have recom- 
mended Charles cither to advance or to stay where 
he was. This Jacobite authority says, — “They 
were now at Derby, loith an army not half the 
number they were reported to ftc, surrounded in a 
manner with regular troops on all sides and more 
than double their number. To go forward there 
was no encouragement, for their friends (if they 
had any) had kept little or no correspondence 
with them from the time they entered England. 
If they passed Swarkston-bridge, not far from 
Derby, which of necessity they must do to go 
either to London or Wales, they were credibly in- 
formed that there were orders to cut the bridge be- 
hind them to hinder their retreat, which, if done, 
they must fall a sacrifice to their enemies. As 
they had no assurance of assistance even if they 
went forward, and as they had intelligence of I^ord 
John Drummond’s arrival in Scotland with his 
regiment, and some Irish piquets from tlie Irish 
regiments in France, commanded by Brigadier 
Stapleton, with four pieces of brass cannon, eight- 
pounders, two of sixteen, some small arms, with a 
profusion (as was said) of warlike stores, it was 
resolved to return to Scotland, and to send orders 
to Lord John Drummond, who was commander- 
in-chief of the French troops, to march with all 
expedition with his whole force to join the prince 
on the borders.” 

If Charles had meant to go on to Jjondon, he 
ought not to have rested a single day at Derby j 
for the Duke of Cumberland soon found out his 
mistake, and retraced his steps : he was at Stafford 
on the 5th, with detachments at Burton-upon- 
Trent and at Lichfield ; and on the 6th he had his 
head-quarters at Lichfield, whence he moved to 
cover the high road to the capital, and to take post 
at Northampton. Marshal Wade on the 5th was 
at Weatherby, with his horse and dragoons thrown 
forward to Doncaster. On the morning of the 

• A room in Lord Exetor’g, now Mr.Eaton Mouiley's. Iionse, ha* 
alwayi been pointed out im the plnee where the council was held. 
Arcording to local trndition, the young Pretender went very little 
out, and waa engaged in council or deluitu nearly the whole time he 
w oa in Derby— tbeie debates being lond enough at times to be heard 
ip the stieeU. 

t Lockhart Papers. 


6th, before daylight,; the. Highlanders began thek* 
retreat from Derby. According to John Hay, very 
few of them knew that they Were marching back j 
Md when the men, who had been put in motion in 
tnt grey of the morning, began to perceive, by day- 
light, from fimrks they bad taken of the road, that 
they were retreating, there was a universal lament- 
ation among them.* Charles, who during the 
advance had generally walked on foot at the head 
of his men, now mounted on horseback, “ for bis 
apirit was heavy ; he could not walk, and hardly 
stand, as was always the case with him when he 
was cruelly n8ed.”t He rode a black horse, which 
was said to have belonged to Colonel Gardiner, 
slain at Prestonpans. The first night they got 
back to Ashburn; on Saturday, the 1th, they 
reached Leek, destroying in their passage what- 
ever might be of use to the government troops, and 
resenting the disappointments they had met with, 
which provoked the country people to do them all 
the mischief they could ; and on Monday, the 9th, 
about the hour of noon, they re-entered Manches- 
ter, where the mob gave them some visible marks 
of their dislike. On the 8th the Duke of Cumber- 
land sent forward General Hawley from Meriden 
Moor, near Coventry, with the dragoons and some 
mounted infantr 3 ',t to try and harass the Highland- 
ers in their retreat, and detached an aide-de-camp 
across the country with orders to Marshal Wade 
to hasten his march, so as to intercept them in 
their northern route. On Friday, the 6th, when 
the last news in London was that the young Pre- 
tender was at Derby, between the array of the 
Duke of Cumberland and the capital, there was 
a considerable panic in the city, and men feared 
the worst when the Highlanders were actually re- 
treating. The consternation was so great as to 
obtain for that day the name of “ Black Friday.” 
But on the next day news was received of their 
retreat; and by, the 9th the alarm w'as entirely 
dissipated. “ We dread them no longer,” writes 
Horace Walpole. “We are, indeed, threatened 
with Reparations for a French invasion, but the 
coast is exceedingly guarded ; and, for the people, 
the spirit against the rebels increases every day : 
though they have marched thus into the heart of 
the kingdom, there has not been the least Symptom 
of a rising, not even in the great towns of which 

they possessed themselves Here in London 

the aversion to them is amazin^.”§ Volunteers of 
all descriptions offered themselves to serve in the 


* Volunteer Itay, vUo was tiding about the county 


with the utmost ipeed, and fled to Aihbumtluitiill^t. 
t John Hay's Account, in Home’s Appendix. < 

I Volunteer Ray says—" To facilitate nis march the country people, 
firm to their king, brought is horses to mount lOW foot seddiers, 
drafted out of several regiments, thot were to follow in order to 
overtake the rebels. Our foot soldiers not being accustomed to 
riding. I thought they looked odd on horseback, wfth tlielr muskets 
and knapsacks slung over their shonlden; but their desire to come 
up with the rebels was visible in eveiy one of fliielr eoutttenanees ; 
with so much p^suie they rede alonr, Md the oemtiymen with 
ffosh horses comfiw to remount onr soldiers running themselves on 
foot very cheerfolly, that it reelly ^sflbrdM a most pleasing pro- 
spect.’* 

{ Letter to Horace Mann, dated December the 9th. 
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ranks ; and t^e whole l^ody of the law hod formed 
themselves into a regiment; under the Command 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes, and were to have 
done duty at St. James\ to guard the royal family, 
in case it had been necessary for the king to t^e 
the field with the army that Jay eivcampcd about 
Barnet and Finchley Common. Luckily that 
force was not requi^, and did little more than 
scare away the highwaymen from their usual beat. 
Weavers and otlier I^ndon artisans were probably 
not the best of troops, and it became the fashion 
to turn the Finchley camp and iJie march to 
Finchley into ridicule ; but there were nevertheless 
some good regular troops on that point, botli horse 
and foot, with thirty-two pieces of artillery ; and 
the life guards and horse grenadiers were ready to 
inarch out from London at a moment’s notice. 
As soon as the retreat of Charles was known, these 
regular troops, wliich, Avithout the household 
corps, amounted to 3000 foot and 1000 horse, 
were marched from Finchley Common and Barnet 
to tlic coasts of Essex and Suffolk ; and Ixmdon 
and the neighbourhooih was besides enabled to 
send 4000 foot and 1500 horse to the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex, to meet any attempt that might 
be made at invasion. If it had been necessary for 
the kin^ to take the field— if the Highlanders had 
really given Cumberland the slip, — it is quite cer- 
tain that his majesty could have covered London 
Avith a regular army far superior in number to that 
of the Pretender ; and we cannot think so lightly of 
the spirit of the English people, as to believe that 
the thronging thousands of volunteers and new 
recruits would have counted for nothing in a battle. 
As, however, the rumour still rang of an invasion 
— which France certainly never seriously enter- 
tained a notion of— his majesty notified to parlia- 
ment that he had sent for 6000 more foreign 
troops — Hessians of good name and repute, that 
might serve in Scotland. Pelham moved for an 
address of thanks ; but Lord Combury proposed to 
add a representation that national troops were the 
only constitutional troops, and that the House 
hoped to be relieved of all foreigners as soon os 
possible. Pitt, Avho was not yet secretary-at-war, 
joined Cornbuiy ; but, upon a division, it Avas de- 
cided, by a majority of 190 to 44, that the utmost 
precaution was recommendablc, and tliatthe nation 
at such a crisis was anxious to get all the troops 
it could. In a very brief space of time people 
laughed as much at the apprehensions of a French 
invasion as they had dune at their fears of the 
Highland army. 

The young Pretender meanwhile continued his 
headlong: retreat, apparently taking little or no 
charge of the army, riding on in the van on his 
Hack charger, getting gloomily into quarters every 
night as soon as he could, and leaving the rear 
to take care of itself. Having levied some heavy 
contributions from Manchester, which were to be 
repaid when the country should be settled und^r 
his goveinm^tj.he left that city on the 10th of 
December, and hurried on to Wigan. On the 


next day he and the Highlanders reached proud 
Preston, in the neighbourhood of which they 
were ^extremely apprehensive of some sudden 
attack. On the 13th they were at Lancaster, 
where they threw op^n the gaols and committed 
other disorders. The discipline preserved on their 
advance, which, though not so perfect as described 
by some writers of .Jacobite propensities, Avas still 
very remarkable fur an army of Highlanders, dis- 
appeared on the retreat. “ The meaner part of them 
pilfered and stole everything ])ortablc for their 
purpose ; and tlieir chiefs sent ruffians to plunder 
and extort money from gentlemen who had exerted 
themselves most against them.”* This conduct 
excited the })eople against them ; and the peasants 
of Lancashire and Cumberland ceased to have 
any awe of a flying army. Tims Avhen the Duke 
of Perth was sent in advance, with a party of 
hussars for his escort, to get across tlic borders, 
and, if possible, to bring up Lord John Dnira- 
mond and his so-called French army, he AH'as 
attacked between Penrith and Kendal by a party 
of the 'country people, and forced to return to 
Charles at Kendal, after losing several of his 
horses and horsemen. This was on the 1 4th; 
and on the 15th, when Perth advanced again Avith 
a greater force to Penrith, the townsmen rose and 
fell upon him Avith such fury that he Avas again 
obliged to turn rein and fly. Several gentlemen 
and farmers of the nciglihourhood mounted their 
horses and pursued Perth as far us Shapp, a little 
village between Penrith and Kendal; and that 
night beacon-fires Avere lighted on every hill-top 
to raise the country. The night of the 16th was 
spent by Charles and the whole rebel army in and 
about Shapp : before reaching that place they had 
seen some lrooi)s of light horse appearing on tlie 
heights in tiicir rear, and during the night they 
had frequent alarms, liOrd George Murray, who 
had charge of the rear and of all the baggage, 
found it extremely difficult to proceed over tlie 
mountains; for his carts broke down, his gun- 
carriages stuck in the nits, and the horses Avere 
worn out. He was even compelled to throw a 
great deal of the powder into one of the mountain 
tarns, from AA’ant of means of transport. On the 
next day they pushed forward for Penrith Avith all 
their force, being AA'atchcd by some troops of go- 
vernment light horse, Avho continued to hover on 
the heights. On crossing an open moor the coun- 
try people, Avith about fifty or sixty of the regular 
cavalry, seemed disposed to make' a stand ; but 
they went oft' as soon as the Highlanders ran 
towards them. “ If,” says one of the Jacobites, 
“ these people had had the least thought or judg- 
ment, they might have made themselvea masters of 
all the baggage and cannon ; for, if they had had 
the precaution to have thrown down in different 
places parts of the stone walls on the sides of the 
highway near the villages, it would not have been 
possible for the baggage and cannon to have passed 

* I.ctti'r from a gentleman of Lancaster, in Ray’s Complete 
History, &c. 




without a great deal of trouble and more time 
than we had to spare : however, as that was neg* 
lected, the Highlanders continued their march, 
not without a great many stops occasioned by the 
frequent breaking of the carriages.”* Old 
Marshal Wade was not quick enough for the re- 
bels, and he made a bad guess as to the route they 
would take. When he got to Ferry bridge he 
called a council of war, wherein it was resolved to 
march by Wakefield and Halifax into Lancashire, 
as the most likely way to interce^ the High- 
landers. But when he reached Wakefield he 
learned that they were already at Prestfjn, and, 
judging it impossible to come up with them with 
his fatigued infantry, he detached major-general 
Oglethorpe with all his horse to look after the 
ftetender; and then with the foot turned back 
towards Newcastle. Oglethorpe and his horse 
marched one hundred miles in three days over 
ice and snow, and got to Preston on the 1.3th, 
not many hours after the Highlanders had left 
it. On the same day the Duke of Cumberland 
with part of his light horse reached Preston also. 
On the 14th Oglethorpe continued liis pursuit at 
the heels of the Highlanders, some of his rangers 
going so fast that they fell among the clans before 
fiiey were aware of it, and were .taken prisoners. 
On the l7th, when the mass of the Highlanders 
were near Penrith, both Cumberland and Ogle- 
thorpe arrived in considerable force of horse, and 
with the duke’s thousand mounted foot, at Kendal. 
They had then good hopes of coming up with the 
enemy; but they were obliged to rest their men 
and horses that night, and during the night Charles 
rested at Penrith, where Lord George Murray 
strained every nerve to bring up the encumbered 
rear with all the baggage, &c. On the morrow, 
the 18tb, Cumberland and Oglethorpe moved so 
early that their light horse came in sight of the 
Highland rear as it was toiling across Clifton Moor 
about three miles from Penrith ; but the pursuers 
were too weak to attempt any important attack ; 
and the Cumberland squires and farmers that were 
acting with them wheeled about when the clan 
of Glengary set up a shout and threatened to 
fidl upon them. Moreover, Charles from Penrith 
sent back most of his horse to assist Lord George 
and the rear, and then the light horse of Oglethorpe 
fell back to wait the arrival of their main body. 
The baggage was sent forward to Penrith with a 
small escort, and it was proposed to turn aside and 
surprise Lowther Hall, the princely residence of 
Lord Lonsdale. Lord George Murray, who had been 
frequently at Lowther Hall, said that he was very 
well acquainted with the park and all the enclosures 
about the house, and that he would be himself the 
guide, t Leaving some of his hussars as a decoy 
at a iarm-house on the edge of the moor. Lord 
George with about 300 foot and a troop of horse 

* AocDunt in Lflckhut PiMit. ‘ 

t It Bppean that several ^the Scotch lords knew well Lowther 
HnU and the country about, ftom haying been educated in that 
net^bourbood. 


marched through the village of Clifton and turned 
down to liowther Hall. He found the gates shu^ 
and that those within would not open them at his 
su^imons, but some of his light Highltmders soon 
began to climb over the widls ; and then a man on 
horseback and anotlier on foot rushed out from the 
mansion. But the attempt at escape was hopeless; 
— ^the two Englishmen were soon taken, and one 
of them proved to be a running footman of the 
.Duke of Cumberland, who told them that his royal 
highness had appointed to sleep at Lowther Hall 
that night, and was coming on with all possible 
speed with 4000 horse and with some infantry 
following him. Ixird George Murray then moved 
back to the village of Clifton, and sent notice to 
Charles, who was reviewing his men on the moor 
behind Penrith, but who soon detached some 
regiments to Clifton to reinforce Lord George. 
The day was now spent, but the moon arose in a 
clouded sky, and gave an occasional and fitful light. 
Murray in a short time discovered some of Cum- 
berland’s and Oglethorpe’s horse, and part of the 
infantry that had now quig;ed the horses which had 
carried them forward so rapidly, stealing between 
the hedges and stone walls, as if they hoped to 
take him by surprise.* But Murray W ^eady 
lined most of those hedges and walls ; and, though 
the English troops came on with a deal of bravery 
and resolution, they were checked by a most un- 
expected cross fire ; and then Lord George, shout- 
ing “Claymore! claymore!” rushed down with 
Clunie and die MaePhersons, and attacked them 
sword in hand. The English dragoons soon re- 
tired ; Colonel Honeywood was wounded and left 
for dead ; and the intended surprise ended in a 
complete discomfiture. Volunteer Ray, who will 
not admit the defeat, says — “The rebels, from 
their situation, had greatly the advantage of us, 
we being obliged to go over the hedges up to the 
boot-tops in water ; and not only so, but, it being 
late, Uiey could see our buff belts and laced hats 
when we could not so well discern their blue bon- 
nets and dark-coloured plaids; so that we di- 
rected our fire at their fire, which for a time was 
very hot on both sides.” Even the Jacobite officers 
allow that they were glad to be ofiF, and that the 
most they intended was to check the. pursuit. 
There never was a notion entertained of attacking 
Cumberland and his main body,, which was now 
clearly seen on the edge of Clifton Moor. “ rNight 
coming on,” says one of these warm partisans, 
“ put an end to the afiair,. and both parties re- 
tired — ^the Duke of Cumberland, it was said, 
towards Apjpleby, and the Highlanders to Pen- 
rith.” “ Our men,” says the journalising High- 
land officer, “ would have done more execution on 
the enemy had not night prevented them; but, 

• According to Ray, who wu pvewnt, the tebtla at Clifton had 
posted themselTsa in the most advantanoiu tnanser. ^ lining 
every heto, orchard, and outhouse, from the south end ^ Cfifton to 
Thomas Savage's, a Quidur, ht the fipot of the 9f this time 

his toyal highnm was come an, tnii wu clhse. by ftifi jmJmeaAo ; 
bat he was warned of Ua dum by ^iomthiMi Savefe, iritp ran 
through Om fields at the risk ofhiB lUls, 
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Ipatnitig that they might be overpowered by the 
greatly superior number of the enemy, they made 
now a quick but orderly retreat, and joined the 
prince at Penrith ; and it was not judged proper 
to engage their whole force till we were reinforoed 
by our army from Perth.” Late at night as it 
was when the affair was over, Charles instantly 
resumed his march, leaving Clanronald’s and Kep- 
poch’s regiments between Penrith and Clifton- 
bridge, to cover his retreat, or to make Cumber- 
land believe that he intended to stay and fight the 
next day. The duke slept neither at Appleby nor 
in Lowther Hall, but was fain to take up his lodg- 
ings with a loyal Quaker, whose house was close 
to the village of Clifton.* According to the oflScial 
account, he had only lost in killed and wounded 
some forty men and four officers ; but, according 
to the Highlanders, his loss was much more con- 
siderable. The clans confessed to the loss of 
twelve men ; but the English said that five of them 
were found dead on the field, and about thirty 
thrown into the river. But, whatever was the re- 
lative amount of slaughter, the affair of Clifton 
Moor seems to have discouraged Cumberland’s 
dragoons, who left off their close pursuit, and 
allowed the rebel army, rear, bt^gage, artillery, 
and all, to get to Carlisle without any disturbance. 
But the night-march from Penrith was dreadful ; 
the moon had set, or become obscured by the 
clouds, so that the men could hardly see their 
hands before them or the rough and dangerous 
mountain-road over which they were walking.! 
Charles was obliged to quit the saddle and trudge 
on foot with the rest j and when they arrived at 
Carlisle in the morning of the following day, the 
19th of December, both officers and men were 
spent with fatigue, and altogether in a deplorable 
condition. “ 'This,” says the Highland officer, 
“ was one of the darkest nights I ever saw ; yet 
did his highness walk it on foot, and most part of 
the way without a lantern, and yet never stumbled, 
which many of us Highlanders did often.” Per- 
haps it was scarcely to be expected that Cumber- 
land’s and Oglethorpe’s tired horse, which for the 
most part had marched ten hours that day, or that 
any regular troops, even in better plight, should 
have hazarded themselves along such a road in 
such a night. If they had ventured to do so 
nearly every advantage would have been on the 
side of the Highland foot, who had been accus- 
tomed to fight and skirmish by the light of ” Mac 
FaTlane*Blantern,”tor«ven without it, in the dark ; 
as for the English foot, they could never have kept 
pace with tile nimble, long-winded mountaineers ; 
and horses would have been little more than an 
embarrassment in that darkness where even men 
on foot could not see tlieir way. Some of the 

* The house of Thomas Savage, mentioned by Bay. 

T It Is Q^te clear that the young Pretender feared a pursuit, for 
otherwise ne would not have risked the disorders of a retreat in a 
dark ni^t with tired soldiers. According to Bay, ho Itegon his ro- 
treateven while Lord George Hurray was fighting at Clifton ; " apd 
was so apnimhensiva of being orettakn, that at ten o’clock at night 
lie ordered hb artillery and baggage to advance towards Carlisle. " 

t.Themoon, 


Highlanders boasted that the English’ regulars 
never appeared after Clifton Moor, and that what 
they met with there had cooled their courage ; but 
it appears to us that the rebels never gave them an 
opportunity of trying their mettle, and that they 
ran too fast to be caught. Even at Carlisle they 
only rested part of a day and night, setting for- 
ward early on the morning of the 2()th, and moving 
so rapidly that they crossed the deep river Esk 
that very night, and so got hack into Scotland. 
To go the faster, and at the same time to improve 
the defences of Carlisle, where they changed their 
garrison, they left behind them tliere all their can- 
non except three, called the Swedish pieces, all 
their cohonis, and a great deal of their baggage. 
Ray says that they chose rather to venture drown- 
ing than stay to give Cumberland battle ; and he 
adds that some of them were drowned in crossing 
the deep river. The duke w-as certainly not far 
behind them ; for, while they were crossing the 
Esk, he advanced to within eight miles of Carlisle ; 
and on the next day that place was invested by the 
king’s troops, who were aided and assisted most 
zealously by the country people — a class of men 
w'ho would have made more figure in this invasion 
if they had not been deprived of arms by a jealous 
and barbarous statute.* As Cumberland had 
already begun to show the natural severity of his 
temper by hanging some prisoners and spies as 
soon as caught, few or none ventured to give any 
assistance or information to the beleaguered gar- 
rison, which consisted of some men from a regi- 
ment of Lowland Scots, a few Frenchmen and 
Irishmen, and the recently raised Manchester 
regiment: in all they were about four hundred 
unpractised soldiers, under the incompetent com- 
mand of Mr. Townley and one Hamilton, who 
hod formerly been steward to the Duke of Gordon. 
At first they seemed disposed to make a vigorous 
defence, firing their cannon on everybody that ap- 
peared ; but they were astonished and palsied, as 
at the shock of an eartliquake, when the duke be- 
gan to reply to their four and seven gun batteries 
with six 1 8-pounders, which hud been brought up 
with sixteen or eighteen country horses to each 
piece from the sea-port of Whitehaven ; and on 
the morning of the 3Uth, when shut and shell were 
falling fast about them, they hung out a white 
flag, and proposed a surrender. They sent out a 
man with two letters, one directed to his royal 
highness and the other to the commander of 
the Dutch troops, supposed to be with his army, 
and both subscribed by a French officer, who 
styled himself the commandant of the l^ench 
garrison and French artillery. The letter to 
the Dutch was to require their withdrawing 
from the English army, under pretence of 

* *' All the hone and foot-guardi,” laya Bay, who 'wa« himKlf 
■ent down to Whitehaven, hii native ploce, to bring up wme batter- 
ing cannon, “ were cantoned round the town of Oarliile, at a mile 
or two dittance. His royal htohnoH fixed his head-quarten at Black- 
ball, and a great nuwy people came out of the country to assist the 
king’s army, unth elwf and itness, aed weA other weapons oi they 
had; thepame-law/orUddbig the we ofjke-armt," 
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a capituktion which had been entered into at 
Tournay between France and the Statea-General. 
Cumberland, in reply, said that lie could make no ^ 
bargain with rebels, — that he had no Dutch troops 
with him, but Englishmen enough to chastise the 
rebels and those who dared give them assistance. 
Hamilton, the D^ke of Gordon’s ex-steward, then 
made another application in a letter signed by 
himself j but he was only answered, that the only 
terms his royal highness could grant to the 
rebel garrison of Carlisle were, that they should 
not be put to the sword, but be reserved for the 
king’s pleasure. And at three o’clock in the after- 
noon both town and castle were tlirown open to 
Brigadier Bligh ; the officers yielded themselves 
prisoners, and the men, piling their arms in the 
market-place, retired into the cathedral, where a 
strong guard was set upon them. The French 
part of the garrison was found to amount only to 
three officers and five men ! Among the prison- 
ers were seven that had deserted from Cope’s army 
at I’restonpans, or had taken service with the Pre- 
tender after that catastrophe;— the duke hanged 
them instantly, together with four others of the 
same sort. Poor Thomas Coppoch, the young 
Pretender’s intrusive Bishop of Carlisle, was also 
taken, and reserved for the gallows in another 
])lace. The duke, leaving the command to Gene- 
ral Hawley, set out from Carlisle on the 3rd of 
January, to travel post back to London. The 20th 
of December, when Charles rccrossed the Scottisli 
border, was his birth-day, but there was small 
time or means to celebrate it. It appears he ex- 
pected that Lord John Drummond, with the army 
from Perth,^ would have crossed the Forth, and 
have been well advanced towards the borders to 
meet him ; but there was no news of this reinforce- 
ment, and it was not found possible to keep toge- 
ther all the army that had been in England. As 
soon as they were on their own territory many of 
the Scots began to run home. Those that re- 
mained were, for convenience of quarters, divided 
into separate columns, and marched by dift'erent 
routes. Charles went with one of these divisions 
to the town of Annan, where he arrived that night ; 
■L(^ George Murray went with another to Eccles- 
feeban ; and Lord Elcho advanced with the horse 
to Dumfries, where, as one of the rebels remarked, 
his presence would not be very agreeable, as, in 
his advance, he, had seized all the town-people’s 
carts. But, besides, Dumfries, an industrious, 
trading place, was strongly attached to the esta- 
blished government; and it is said that, as the 
Highlanders marched in, they found bonfires 
blazing in the streets in joy at their failure. The 
point fixed for the re-union of tlie divisions was 
not Edinburgh but Glasgow, where they all arrived 
by the 26th of December, Lord George Murray 
entering that town a day before Charles. The 
Duke of Perth was then sent to hasten the march 
of his brother. Lord John Drummond ; the rest 
remained seven or eight days in Glasgow, levying 
contributions and forcing the Whiggish and Pres- 


byterian inhabitants of that thriving place to fur- 
nish shirts, coats, shoes, bonnets, and all that the 
Highlanders and their allies wanted. During 
their march into England the magistrates and citi- 
zepis of Glasgow had raised a regiment of 600 
men, and had made other great exertions for the 
established government. The Glasgow regiment, 
under the command of the Earl of Home, had 
joined the king’s troops at Stirling on the 12th of 
December. These circumstances did not tend to 
moderate the rapacity and animosity of the High- 
landers, who, moreover, had always considered the 
rich town of Glasgow as a proper place to be 
plundered. The king’s troops, which had assem- 
bled in and about Stirling to guard the passage 
of the river Forth against the rebels collected at 
Perth, consisted of two regiments of foot and of 
the two regiments of dragoons (Hamilton’s and 
Gardiner’s) that had behaved so shamefully at 
Prestonpans, and they were backed by about 300J) 
volunteers from Glasgow, from Edinburgh, an I 
from other places. Many of these volunU*.**!!! 
served at their own expense, — ^not above half of 
them required atjy pay; but all, it appears, r(s 
ceived their arms from the government and the 
castle of Edinburgh. During the same interval, 
or while Charles had been marching towards 
London, L)rd J/)udon had niised his little army 
in the North to more than 2000 men, who, when 
the money was spent with which government had 
furnished his lordship, were kejrt together tlirough 
the credit and influence of the Lord President 
Forbes. The head-quarters of this force, com- 
posed almost entirely of Highlanders devoted to 
the government or to their Whig chiefs, continued 
to be in the town of Inverness. On the other side 
Lord J.«ewi8 Gordon, brother to the Duke of Gor- 
don, had raised a regiment for the Pretender, and 
several Jacobite gentlemen had made levies in 
Aberdeenshire, Angus, and other places in the 
low country of the North, in expectation of the 
arrival of Lord John Drummond with a great 
force from France. But Lord John had been 
very unfortunate at sea; more than half of his 
transports had been captured by the English 
cruizers, or driven back to Dunkirk ; and when 
he landed in Scotland he had only his owm regiment 
of foot, and that not complete, and two troops ol 
horse from Fitz James’s, or the Duke of Berwick’s, 
regiment, a few companies of the Irish brigade, 
a very petty train of artillery, some arms, and a 
very little money. Indeed, when landing at Mont- 
rose, his first occupation ^.was to send out parties 
into the neighbouring couhfry to collect money, — a 
circumstance which had an exceedingly bad effect 
upon a people who had been led to believe that he 
was coming to give, and not to take,— that he was 
bringing over ship-loads of Louis d’ors and other 
bright French coins. He also sought to impose a 
regular military levy like those established in 
France, exacting that every proprietor of land 
should ftimish him with one able-bodied man, or 
5f, sterling for every 100/. Scots of his valued 
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rent. Shortly after his arrival at Montrose he 
'detached General Stapleton, with his Irish piquets 
and some companies of his own regiment, to join ^ 
Lord Strathallan at Perth; sending at the same 
time some other companies to join I^ord Ixiwis 
Gordon, who had fixed himself at Aberdeen. Lord 
Loudon was resolved to check as much as possible 
the levy of Drummond’s arbitrary imposition ; and, 
:is MacLeod of MacLeod had come over from Skye, 
and brought 450 of his men to serve King George, 
Ijoudou detached him with this force and with 
200 Monros to Inverury, about twelve computed 
miles to the nortli-west of the town of Aberdeen, 
Lord Lewis Gordon’s head-tjuarters. Ix^rd Ijcwis, 
warned of MacLeod’s approach, advanced by night, 
and lay waiting for him in ambush with a superior 
ibrcc. A short moonlight combat was the result ; 
and, as MacLeod’s men would not stand the 
charge, he was obliged to turn, and run ft)r it, 
leaving about forty prisoners behind him, but very 
I' w cither killed or wounded. This skirmish hap- 
^if’ned after the young Pretender had recrossed the 
itorder; but, before that time, I/ird Strathallan’s 
hcfui-quartcrs at Perth had been the scene of con- 
ft.int (piarrel, — the Highlanders and Lowlanders, 
the Irish troops and the French, all disagree- 
ing in ojiinion, and indulging in old antipathies 
and ])re)udices. Though old Lovat Jiad finally 
thrown the dic(‘, and sent nil the Frtjscrs to Perth, 
—though the Mackintoshes, tin; Mackenzies, the 
l''ur(}uhar8ons, and other clans hud assembled tliere, 
— it was considered by Ijord Strathallan and a coun- 
cil of officers, tliat the order received from Charles 
to march forward to the borders and advance into 
Fngland could not be obeyed. Strathallan w'as 
supported in this opinion by all the Frenchmen, all 
the Irish, and most of the low country Jacobites ; 
but the Highlanders declared that he ought not to 
examine and criticise but obey the prince’s order ; 
and tliey were actually on the point of taking forced 
])OS8es8ion of Strathallan’s money, arms, ammu- 
nition, and stores, when Rollo of Powhouse arrived 
at Perth just in time to prevent a battle. RoUo 
announced that the young Pretender was in Scot- 
land, was marching from Dumfries to Glasgow, 
and expected Lord Strathallan to hold himself 
with his forces in readiness to join him as soon 
as he should send further orders from Glasgow. 
The cause of the quarrel was thus removed, but 
not the bad blood which it had excited. On 
the first news of Charles’s return from Ei^and, 
the king’s troo])8 and the volunteers at Stirling 
fell back upon Edinburgh, not beqig strong 
enough to keep their pound on the river Forth, 
between two armies. Thus the passages of 
that river were again left open, and there 
was no obstruction whatever to the junction 
of the two armies of Charles and Strathallan. 
On the 29th of December it was announced 
from every pulpit in Edinburgh that it had 
been resolved in a council of war to defend the 
city against the rebels if they should venture 
to attack it, and on the following day a number of 
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able-bodied men from the neighbouring pnrislics 
were marched into the High-street and furnished 
with arms, the ministers of the kirk marching with 
their respective parishioners. The s])iTit was goml, 
hut still liable to cold fits and ague-like attacks of 
fear and misgiving, until the second day of Janu- 
ary, when two regiments of foot arrived from the 
south at Edinburgh, with news tliat General Haw- 
ley was following with nearly the whole force of 
Marshal Wade. 

A.n. 1740. — Oil the same day the Highland 
army left Glasgow, and began their march towards 
Stirling, to meet Lord Sliutliallan and Lord John 
Drummond : they moved in two divisions, one led 
by Charles, marching by Kilsyth, and the other 
under the command of Lord George Murray, going 
by Cumbernauld. During their marcli they re- 
ceived certain accounts of the surrender of (’arlisle 
from two gentlemen that had made their escape 
from that jilaci!. On tlie next day diaries took 
up his (piartcrs in the house of Bannoekliurn, near 
Stirling, ami his men were cantoned in the neigh- 
bouring villages : Lord George Murray occupied 
the town of Falkirk, and threw out some of 
the elan regiments as an advanced post. Jjord 
Stratliallan and Lord John Drummond presently 
came up from Perth and joined; and then the. 
Pretender’s army amounted to 9000 men, by 
far the greatest number they had ever assembled. 
Yet, instead of wheeling round to meet Hawley, 
and to check tlie English troops that were con- 
stantly marching along the east coast from Berwick 
and Dunbar to Edinburgh — instead of attempting 
some bold and decisive blow, Charles and his 
officers resolved to sit. down lieforc Stirling Castle, 
which was exceedingly well provided, and sure to 
be well defended by the brave General Blakeney. 
With extreme difficulty they got their French 
artillery across the Forth, broke ground, and be- 
gan the siege, “Our artillery,” says one of the 
rebels, “ was commanded by one M. Gourdon 
(alias tlie Marquis de Mirabcllc, nom de ffuerrd), 
a French engineer, and unotlicr yfiung man that 
liad applied himself to that business (a volunteer 
never in commission), and there were ten or 
twelve French gunners, which was all of that kind 
that came from France, who were covered by the 
Duke of Perth with ioiir or five hundred men. 
The engineer, to show liis dexterity in his profes- 
sion (not considering that he had neither all 
things necessary for such an undertaking nor 
regular troops that had been accustomed to such un- 
dertakings), made his appearance on the strongest 
side of the castle, where there was nothing but 
rock and shingle to work upon, so that in order to 
raise the batteries that were intended, there was 
notliing but forced earth which was to be carried 
from a great distance and at great expense, and 
when finished was commanded by the castle, by 
which there was a great many men lost, and the 
battery of little use ; however the work was con- 
tinued rather than oppose his schemes, though it 
was agreed that the approaches might have been 
3 X 
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made, and to better purpose, on the other side.” * 
Nothing could well be more absurd than this 
siege, except the method which Hawley took to 
raise it. That very confident English general 
reached Edinburgh on the 6th of January, breath- 
ing fire and destruction. He had seen some 
service both at home and abroad, having served 
•as an officer of dragoons in the battle of Sheriff- 
muir, and having fought in Flanders under the 
Duke of Cumberland, who had favoured and pro- 
moted him. He appears to have been fitter for 
the post of provost martial and hangman than for 
that of general. “ I must give you some idea of 
this man,” says Horace Walpole; “he is called 
Lord Chief Justice (as if another Jeffries) ; fre- 
quent and sudden executions are his passion. 
Last winter abroad he had intelligence of a spy 
come from the French army : the first notice our 
army had of his arrival was, by seeing him dangle 
on a gallows in his muff and boots. One of the 
surgeons of the army begged the body of a soldier, 
who was hanged for desertion, to dissect. Well, 
said Hawley, but then you shall give me the 
skeleton to hang up in the guard-room.” t The 
army was full of stories of this man’s brutal 
severity and passionate temper. The first thing 
he did on entering Edinburgh was to erect two 
gibbets on which to hang the rebels he intended 
to take. He brought a staff of executioners with 
him, and he conferred more frequently with his 
hangmen than with his aides-de-camp. When 
Lord John Drummond, who had a regular commis- 
sion from Louis XV., and who styled himself 
comraander-in-chief of the army of his most 
Christian majesty in Scotland, sent to propose a 
cartel or exchange of prisoners, Hawley threw the 
letter into the fire, seized upon the drummer that 
brought it as a traitor, and made him write to 
Lord John— “ that rebels were not to be treated 
with.” He had scoffed most unmercifully at the 
sad failures of poor Sir John Cope, and had 
boasted in a company of officers, “ that he knew 
the Highlanders, they were good militia, but he 
was certain that they could not stand against a 
charge of dragoons who attacked them well.”J 
Hawley had now with him twelve old regiments of 
foot, who for the most part had served on the con- 
tinent, the Glasgow regiment of foot recently 
raised, and Gardiner’s and Hamilton’s dragoons. 
On the 13th of January he sent forward the dra- 
goons, the Glasgow men, and six of his old regi- 
ments of foot towards Stirling, by Linlithgow and 
Borrowstonness, under the command of General 
Husk ; on the 14th he sent forward his other six 
regiments ; and upon the 16th he left Edinburgh 
himself, and encamped that evening with all his 
troops collected at Falkirk, only nine miles from 
Bannockbium, where Charles had now fixed him- 
self with all his troops, except about a thousand 

* Account, &e., in Lockhart Papers, 
t Lfltteri'to Horace Mann. 

t Lwutdoaat Colonel Hopbum. who was one of the company of 
officers, told this anecdote to Home. 


men, leff: to cany, op the siege of Stirling Castle. 
On the morning of the 17th Hawley was joined 
by Cobham’s regimei^ of dragoons, and by one 
thousand Argyllshire Higld^nders under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Campbell, afterwards Duke of 
Argyll. He was thus, even numerically, equal to 
the young Pretender, or nearly so, having between 
eight “and nine thousand men. Between night 
and morning Charles’s forces had advanced a 
little, and , were now drawn up upon Pleanmuir, 
about two miles to the cast of Bannockburn. 
The Torwood lay between the two armies, tlie 
whole of tlie intervening distance being about seven 
miles. It appears tliat the Highlanders expected 
Hawley would attack them, and that Hawley 
expect^ the Highlanders woffid run away at the 
mere fame of his approach. Indeed that vain- 
glorious general had said as much. But the 
mountaineers had no such notions; and, seeing 
that Hawley was in no hurry to attack them, tliey 
determined to attack him. At about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon a body of the rebels appeared upon 
the high road which traversed the Torwood and led 
from Stirling to Bannockburn and Falkirk, mov- 
ing about with standards and colours to attract the 
attention of the English camp. Hawley was not 
at his post — he was refreshing his inward man 
with a good luncheon at Callender House, at some 
distance from the field ; — ^but his officers and men 
fully expected that the Highlanders would attack 
them right in front from the quarter where they 
w(sre showing themselves. But a little before one 
Captain Teesdalc of tlie third regiment of foot and 
another officer climbed a tree, and with the aid of a 
telescope discovered the mass of the Highland 
army in full march, not by the high road tlirough 
the centre of the Torwood, but by another road on 
the southern side of the Torwood. . In fact the 
Highlanders had already crossed the river Carron 
near Dunnipace, and were pointing towards Fal- 
kirk moor and some high ground on the left of the 
king’s array. General Husk, the second in com- 
mand, had been completely deceived by the de- 
monstrations on the high road; but Hawley was 
so blind or so absorbed by his good cheer that he 
could not make out the design even when Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Howard of the third regiment 
reported to him what Teesdale had seen from the 
tree ; he said that the men might put on their 
accoi^cments, but that there was no necessity for 
them% be under arms ; and he continued where 
he was, feasting at Callender House. The officers 
on the field were heard saying to one another, 
“Where is the general? What shall be done? 
We have no orders.” Warned, however, of the 
close approach of the rebels by some gentlemep 
well mounted, who attended the army and rode 
about to procure intelligence, the commanding- 
officers formed their regiments in the front of 
their camp ; and then — ^when there was nothing 
but Falkirk moor between the two armies — Hawley 
came galloping up with curses and confusion, and 
without his hat. In the middle the rugged moor 
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covered with heath rose t6 A conaiderahle eleva- 
tion, which it was the object of both armies to 
occupy first. Hawley threw forward his three 
regiments of dragoons, ordering the infantry to 
follow with fixed bayonets ; and, on the other sjde. 
Lord George Murray threw forward his light- 
footed mountaineers. The English cavalry went 
considerably in advance of their infantry, spurring 
over the rough heath; and fora timedt seemed 
a sort of race between the Highlanders and the 
dragoons, which of them should get first to the top 
of the hill. The Highland foot, however, outran 
tlie English horse, occupied the height, and formed 
along the ridge of it, while Hawley’s men were 
compelled to halt a little below them, with a storm 
of wind and rain beating right in their eyes and 
wetting their muskets. The Highlanders formed 
in two lines ; the first line consisted of the three 
MacDonald clans, Keppoch, Clanronald, and 
Glengary, who stood on the right; of the Far- 
quharsons, the Mackenzies, and the Mackintoshes, 
who stood in the centre; and of the Maephersons, 
the Frasers, the Camerons, and the Stuarts, wdio 
occupied the left : their second line, including a 
considerable number of Lowland levies who were 
neither so fond of fighting nor so passionately 
attached to the cause as the mountaineers, com- 
prised the Atholl brigade. Lord Ogilvie’s regiment, 
Jjord Lewis Gordon’s two battalions, the Mac- 
Lachlans, and Lord John Drummond’s regiment. 
Charles was neither in the first line nor in the 
second ; he stood not even between the two liiHs, 
as he had done at Prestonpans ; but he took up his 
post in the rear of the second line, on a mound 
which still goes by the name of Charlie's Hitt, 
When Hawley’s men formed, the three regiments 
of dragoons were in front ; the infantry which ha«l 
followed them stood in two lines ; and the rest of 
the army, consisting of the Argyllshire High- 
landers and the Glasgow regiment, remained as a 
body of reserve at a considerable distance. Artillery 
there was none on either side, for the Highlanders, 
in their rapid advance, had left th^ir guns behind 
them, and in crossing the moor the English guns 
had stuck fast in a bog and could not be removed 
in time. But Hawley heeded them not ; he had 
got his horse and they w-ere to do everything; 
though two of the three regiments had not yet 
cleansed their banners of the foul dirt of Preston- 
pans. In his younger days he had fought against 
the old Pretender at Sheriff Muir, and he remem- 
bered how the left wing of the Highlanders had 
been broken ly a charge of the Duke of Argyll’s 
horse, which fell upon them across a morass, and 
ns he had now a bog in his front and flank, and 
bogs in his rear, he fencied the cases were par 
rallel. He, however, forgot a material circum- 
stance the morass at Sheriff Muir was hard 
frozen of a sudden, and gave good passage to the 
cavalry ; whereas the bogs at Falkirk Muir were 
in their most liquid and sinking state. On the 
word of command to chatge, Colonel Ligonier led 
on all the horse towards the enemy’s right. That 


right, consisting of the Macdonalds, advanced 
to meet Ligonier, reserving their fire till they 
were within pistol-shot ; but then they gave such 
a volley as made the dragoons reel in their 
saddles ; and, the rest of the Highland line step- 
ping forward. Lord Lovatki regiment gave a simi- 
lar discharge with equal effect. This was enough 
for the heroes of the “ Canter of Colt Brig ;” — 
Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s regiments wheeled 
round, disordered the foot behind them, and fled 
with loose bridle. Cobham’s dragoons behaved 
better; but the Highland fire was terrible, the 
ground was unfavourable for horse, and they 
wheeled to the right and went off between the two 
armies, receiving many a murderous shot a^they 
passed the left wing of the Highlanders. Many 
of the flying horse ran into the bogs, and sinking 
to the saddle-girths, were cut to pieces by the High- 
land claymore.* When the English dragoons were 
gone off. Lord Gteorge Murray, who displayed as 
much personal bravery as good generalship, en- 
deavoured to keep the Macdonalds in their ranks, 
well knowing that the well disciplined infantry of 
the enemy would be firmer than their horse, and 
that any premature pursuit of the fugitives would 
prove mischievous or fatal ; but those hot-headed 
clans disregarded his orders, and some of the 
men continued to run into the bogs after the 
floundering dragoons, and some ran furiously upon 
the left of Hawley’s army, who received them with 
a general discharge. But while tlie Highlanders 
had had the rain, which continued still to fall in 
torrents, at their backs, and the conveniency of 
their kilts and plaids wherewith to keep their 
pieces dry, the English infantry, with the rain 
fidl in their faces, and with no such convenient 
draj)ery, had got their muskets and powder-pans 
so wetted that hardly more than one piece in five 
wentoff.t The Macdonalds, little hurt by this 
irregular fire, poured in a much more effective 
volley, and then, throwing down their muskets in 
their usual way, they fell upon the English in- 
fantry with their broad-swords, attacking them 
both in front and flank. The left gave way, the 
centre followed their example, and the second line 
as well as the first was thrown into confusion. It 
seemed a total rout, and Hawley, who had been 
standing a little behind the three regiments of 
dragoons when they advanced to the attack, had 
got involved in a crowd of flying horse, had been 
swept down the hill-side, and now had not the 
means of knowing whether any of his regiments of 
foot stood firm. I But Burrell’s regiment stood 

* One of the Highland performon, man3r a year after, inured 
Walter Scott that the feat was .ih en«y us elicing uacon. 

f Volunteer Kay layii— “ It rained heavlljr and blew hard, which, 
in a great mennurc, was the euuws of onr mufortunei; Ihr our men 
could not we before then, and conwipiently the robeli hod tiie ad- 
vantage of ui greatly in that particular. Beshlee, as it rained hard 
before, many of the firelocks were so wet, that it is believed not 
above one in five that were attempted to be fired went off.” 

^ Home— who w*iu himself the ftsu/mant he speaks of— says that 
the Edinburgh company of volunteers had marched up the hill, was 
standing by itself, and hod not begun to fly— that the captain of that 
company went in search of General Hawlw to know what the volun- 
teers were to do, and that the Untenaiit followed the captain to ask 
the general, if he would be pleased to assign the Edinburgh volun- 

3x2 
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as firm as a wall, and, being joined by part of two 
other veteran regiments, it moved to the Highland 
left wing, and, when it came directly opposite to 
the Cameron and Stuart clans, it began to fire 
with good effect. A narrow ravine that lay be- 
tween them prevented the Camerons and Stuarts 
from charging with the claymore, and, soon find- 
ing that they were losing a considerable number 
of men, and that their fire was not equal to that of 
the English veterans, they fell back from the 
opposite edge of the ravine in some disorder. 
Cobham’s drag||Mns, who had soon rallied, now 
came up to supj^rt these gallant regiments of foot. 
In the mean while the fiery Macdonalds had broken 
loos^nd fought loosely in pursuit, as if the battle 
were over ; but tlie steady fire of Burrel’s regi- 
ment, and other signs now seen in their rear, in- 
duced tliesc Macdonalds to run speedily back to 
the ground which they had occupied at the begin- 
ning of the battle, and upon which Lord George 
Murray had been so anxious to keep them But 
Avhen they got there they found that their second 
line had vanished! The indiscipline of those 
Highlanders that formed the second line had been 
equal to that of the Macdonalds ; — most of the men, 
seeing the wonderful success of the first onslaught, 
and being fearful that if they stayed where they 
were they should get no horses, saddles, and 
bridles — no part of the booty — ^luul broken away 
from their lines to join in the pursuit, and when 
their comrades, who were more obedient to orders 
and remained on their ground, saw the Camerons 
and Stuarts repulsed, and heard the steady and 
increasing fire of the king’s troops that stood, 
and saw l^obham’s horse compact and firm, and 
ready, as they thought, to charge them in their 
loose and broken lines, they lost heart, and had 
gone off rapidly to the westward. “ At this mo- 
ment,” says Home, “ the field of battle j)re8ented 
a spectacle seldom seen in war, whose great events 
fortune is said to rule. Part of the king’s army — 
much the greater part — ^was flying to the east- 
ward, and part of the rebel army was flying to the 
westward. Not one regiment of the second line of 
the rebels tihnained in its place ; for the Atholl 
brigade, being left almost alone on the right, 
marched up to the first line and joined Lord 
George Murray where he stood with the Macdonalds 
of Keppoch. Between this body of men on the right 
of the first line,- and the Camerons and Stuarts on 
the left (who had retreated a little from the fire of 
the troops across the ravine), there was a consi- 
derable space altogether void and empty, those 
men excepted who had returned from the chase, 
and were straggling about in great disorder and 
confusion, with nothing in their hands but their 
swords.” Lord George Murray, however, suc- 

teew some poit, which they would do their utmoit to maintain. 

*• Tli« lieufenant,’' Gontinura Home, '* knew General Hawley very 
well, nnvini} waited on him several times at Holyrood House, and 
asked if there were any reijiments standing? Where they wert*? 
The general made no answer tn his questions, but, pointing to a 
fold for cattle, which was close by, culled to him to get in there with 
his men. . The disorder and confusion increased, and General Haw* 
ley rode down tlie hill.” 


ceeded in getting Uiese men into line, and brought, 
up some of his own men who had been cool 
enough to obey orders; and then Charles, who 
had moved ofl‘ with the second line, came back 
wit)i the Irish piquets and some other troops, and, 
when tlie Highlanders had collected their muskets 
which lay thick upon the ground, he led them to 
the brow of tlie hill. This movement of so consi- 
derable a body disconcerted Cobham’s dragoons, 
who had been again attempting to cover the ridge : 
they tunied back, went down to the place where 
Burrel’s regiment and the portions of the two re- 
giments acting with them were standing, and, 
retreating with them in good order, tliey joined 
the rest of the army, which had rallied on the 
ground in the front of their camp, where the 
Argyllshire Highlanders had been left by Hawley, 
except the heroes of the “ Canter of Colt Brig,” 
who, for the most part, never drew rein till they 
got to Linlithgow. 

This was the whole of the battle or affair 
of Falkirk, which did not last altogether half 
an hour. But it was now drawing near five 
o’clock of a wintry evening, and the early dark- 
ness of the season was increased by the storm 
end the black rolling clouds which continued to 
deluge that uncomfortable moor. Before it grew 
quite dark Hawley set fire to his tents, and, march- 
ing through Falkirk, retreated for Linlithgow, 
leaving behind him bag and baggage, artillery, 
ammunition, and provisions. As fur his tents, 
t^y were so soaked by the rain that they would 
not burn, and the Highlanders got possession of 
most of them also. Lord George Murray imme- 
diately advanced, and took possession of the aban- 
doned town ; and Charles entered Falkirk by torch- 
light late in the evening, and was conducted to a 
lodging prepared for him. Hawley had left behind 
him between 300 and 400 killed and wounded and 
a considerable number of prisoners, including 
many of the Glasgow regiment and the Edinburgh 
volunteers, who, on the whole, had behaved rather 
manftilly. Tlij poet Home was among the cap- 
tives. But the steady fire of Burrel’s men and 
tlicir companions who had stood by them at the 
perilous moment seems to have done almost as 
much mischief; and many of the Highlanders 
of the second line who had nin away were in no 
hurry to return, while those who remained on the 
field of battle, or moved from the moor of Falkirk 
towards the town, were far more eager to pick up 
the spoils and undress the killed than tn pursue the 
retreating enemy.* Besides, Gobham’s dragoons 
and a considerable part of the English infantry 
continued to behave well, and the whole army (the 
Colt Brig men always excepted) made a good and 
regular retreat, with dnims beating and colours 
flying, and the rear-guard under a brave and 
sensible veteran— Major-General Husk— who had 

* *' The mountainceTR did thii work so effieetually, that a towns* 
manof Falkirk, who surveyed the Held of battle on the following 
morning, used tn say that he could compaid the sUbi only to a large 
flock of white sheep at rest on the face of the liill— so completely had 
the Ilighlandmutripped them."— Cdosibcrf, Hitt, of the mhetiimt. 
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not lost his head like Hawley. Few doubts can 
be entertained us ■ to the conduct of the bullying 
Hawley. General Wightman, an old soldier, who 
had fought in Scotland in the Fifteen, says, in a 
letter written a few days after the disgraceful fact, 
to Duncan Forbes — “ I am sorry to tell you, that 

Lord H e and Lord G1 ^n aban<loned the 

Glasgow regiment on the field of battle, before 
they were formed, and fled as fasjjj, as the Irish 
dragoons. General Hawley is in much the same 
situation as General Cope; he was never seen 
in the field during the battle; and everything 
would have gone to wreck, in a worse manner than 
at Preston, if General Husk had not acted with 
judgment and courage, and appeared everywhere. 
Hawley seems to be sensible of his misconduct; 
for, when I was with him on Saturday morning at 
Linlithgow, he looked most wretchedly; even 
worse than Cope did a few hours after his 
scuffle, when I saw him at Fala. This is an odd 
scene of things, and altogether an unexpected 
occurrence ; and will doubtless shock the K. and 
the M ry, as well as the whole English na- 

tion, more than the Preston affair did ; but does 
not at all shock me : I see no one bad consequence 
from it, unless Hawley’s disgrace be reckoned 
one; and I apprehend several good ones; such 
as the duke’s coming down hither, and our having 
an army of 20,000 men in fliis country for some 


months ; to which I add General Hnpk’s ad- 
vancement, who is, indeed, an excellent officer, 
and an open honest man.” But when the news 
of tlie aftair of Falkirk was announced at court — 
which it was u})on a drawing-room day — the king 
was neither shocked nor much surpiised; and, 
though the countenances of most of the company 
betrayed doubt and apprehension, George’s was 
as cheerful as that of the Earl of Stair or as that of 
Sir John Cope, which was radiant with joy at 
Hawley’s discomfiture. We have seen* how dis- 
respectfully the hero of Falkirk had spoken of the 
hero of Prestonpans; but now their odds were 
made even — Hawley and (Jopc seemed one and 
the same — and a Scotch ])eer much amused tliat 
drawing-room by addressing Sir John with the 
title of General Hawley.* 

Having rested for the night at Linlithgow, 
Hawley continued his retreat to Edinburgh ; but 
not till the 19th, and then, ratlier to dry his wet 
gunpowder, and get more, than out of any fear of 

• Walter Scott.— llorane Walpole.— Walpole laye— " Ilawlev. of 
whom I raid bo much, hoe liccu an uUBucrcBgfuI as Cope, anil liy 
almoBt every circumstance the rame, except tiiat Hawley had hw* 
want of fkiil and much more presumption. The very same draifoons 
ran away at Faikirk that ran away at PrestonpanB Gene- 
ral Huik and Brijjadier Cholmondeley shone extremeiy 

Our ioBS is billing ; for many of tlie rebeis fled as tirat m the 
Slorioua dragoons ; but we have lust some good officers, particu- 
larly Sir Kotjcrt Munro ; and seven pieces of cannon The 

flghting lay in a Very small compass, the gn>at body of each anny 
running away.”— i.etteri to Hwace Mm», 
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Prince Charles. On his leaving Linlithgow, by 
accident or by design, fire was set to the palace, 
and that “ royal dwelling”-—" the fairest in all 
Scotland” — was reduced to a ruin. Charles was 
in no condition to follow or molest King George’s 
army .* on the morning after the battle thousands 
of his Highlanders went off to their mountains to 
secure the plunder they had made, and violent 
dissensions broke out between Lord George Mur- 
ray and Lord John Drummond, and between seve- 
ral of the Highland chiefs. It was evident that 
there was and could be no unity of command — ^no 
steadiness of purpose, no discipline, and that the 
chevalier possessed not the rare talent of overawing, 
and commanding, or winning by other means the 
respect and obedience of turbulent clans and self- 
willed chiefs. It appears that in the heat of the 
battle several of his chief officers were as careful as 
he was himself of keeping out of harm’s way — 
that liord John Drummond was not in his place — 
that O’Sullivan, the adjutant-general, was skulk- 
ing in the rear, and t^t no general officer was 
seen in front except Lord George Murray. Some 
unlucky accidents which occurred in Falkirk the 
morning after the battle greatly augmented the 
anarchy and discontent. Lord Kilmarnock came 
in with some prisoners he had made near his 
house at Callender, where Hawley had made that 
good repast which was followed by so bad a 
digestion; and the chevalier stood at an open 
window with the list in his hand to look at the 
captives. Home, who was of the number, has 
recorded in his best manner the singular occur- 
rence which follow'ed: — “ Meanwhile a soldier, in 
the uniform of one of the king’s regiments, made 
his appearance in the street of Falkirk, which was 
full of Highlanders : he was armed with a musket 
and bayonet, and had a black cockade in his hat. 
When the volunteers saw a soldier with his fire- 
lock in his hand coming towards Charles, they 
were amazed, and fancied a thousand things ; they 
expected every moment to hear a shot. Charles 
observing that the volunteers (who were within a 
few yards of him) looked all one way, turned his 
head that way too: he seemed surprised; and, 
calling Lord Kilmarnock, pointed to the soldier. 
Ijord Kilmarnock came down stairs immediately : 
when he got to the street the soldier was just oppo- 
site to the window where Charles stood. Kilmar- 
nock came up to the fellow, struck his hat off his 
head, and set his foot on the black cockade. At 
that instant a Highlander came running from the 
other side of the street, laid hands on Lord Kil- 
marnock, and pushed him back. Kilmarnock 
pulled out a pistol, and presented it at the High- 
lander’s head ; the Highlander drew his dirk, and 
held it close to Kilmarnock’s breast. In this 
posture they stood about half a minute, when 
a crowd of Highlanders rushed in and drove 
away Lord Kilmarnock. The man with the 
dirk in his hand took up the hat, put it upon 
the soldier’s head, and the Highlanders marched 
off with him in triumph. This piece of dumb 


show, of which they understood nothing, pex- 
plexed the volunteers. They expressed their 
astonishment to a Highland officer who stood near 
them, and entreated him to explain the meaning of 
\yhat they had seen. He told them that the soldier 
in the uniform of the Royals was a Cameron : — 
‘Yesterday,* said he, ‘when your army was de- 
feated, he joined his clan ; the Camerons received 
him with great joy, and told him that he should 
wear his arms, his clothes, and everything else, 
till he was provided with other clothes and other 
arms. The Highlander who first interposed, and 
drew his dirk on Lord Kilmarnock, is the soldier’s 
brother ; the crowd who rushed in are the Came- 
rons, many of them his relations.’ ‘ And in my 
opinion,’ continued the officer, ‘ no colonel nor 
general in the prince’s army can take that cockade 
out of his hat except Locheil himself.’ ” One of 
the Macdonalds of Keppoch, while examining an 
English musket he had taken on the field of battle, 
let the piece go off, and unluckily killed Colonel 
iEneas Macdonald of the clan of Glengary, and 
second son of the chief, who was passing by. The 
Highland tribes had many eastern notions, and, 
like the Chinese, made no difference between in- 
tentional and accidental homicide ; and the clan 
of Glengary made a wild " uliilu,” and demanded 
life for life. Charles did what he could to mode- 
rate tliis fury, and correct a barbarous but ancient 
custom : he attended the wake or funeral as chief 
mourner ; but all was of no avail — the chief of the 
itlan was obliged, by laws more ]) 0 tcnt than those, 
in the Statute Book, to ^ve up the owner of the 
musket, who was forthwith led out and shot by the 
Macdonalds of Glengary. iEneas, who is de- 
scribed by a brother officer as a brave and good- 
natured youth, was fully satisfied of the unhappy 
fellow’s innocence, and had begged with his dying 
breath that he might not suffer. " But nothing,” 
says the Highland officer, ‘‘could restrain the 
grief and fury of his people ; and good luck it wjis 
that the man was a Macdonald, though not of his 
own tribe, but of Keppoch’s.” If the owner of 
the musket h4d not been a Macdonald his single 
life would not have satisfied the grief and fiiry ol 
the Glengaries, who, after all, ‘‘ began to desert 
daily upon this accident, which had a bad effect 
upon others also, and lessened the niunbers of the 
army considerably.”* 

After staying two days at Falkirk, Charles re- 
turned to Bannockburn, leaving Ijord George 
Murray to observe the motions of the enemy, and 
cover the siege of Stirling Castle, which he was 
still resolved to prosecute. Hd employed a print- 
ing press, which had been brought from Glasgow, 
to print a quarto sheet with an exaggerated account 
of the battle of Falkirk. This was the last of his 
gazettes or proclamations. A few days after he 
attended a general review at Falkirk, ‘‘ where the 
men made a good appearance, though far short of 
the numbers they were before tl» battle.”t When 

• Journal in Lockhart ^al^. . » , t w 

t Account of the young Pietendcra Operationa, in Locknnn 
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Lord George Drummond summoned Stirling 
(Tastle, and threatened terrible things in case the 
surrender were any longer delaye<£ old General 
Blakeney answered as before — ^that he had always 
been looked upon as a man of honour, and the 
rebels should find he would die so. Instead df 
destroying the old fortress, the besiegers seemed 
to run a chance of being destroyed by it : the 
Highlanders soon grew desperately weary of work 
for which they were unfit ; and on the 24tli of 
January, after suffering severely from the hot and 
exact fire of the castle, they refitsed to man their 
batteries or to go any more into the trenches ; and 
the operations of the siege were then left to the 
piquets of the Irish brigade and Drummond’s 
regiment from France, who had been better trained 
to such service. They succeeded in erecting two 
batteries — the one on Gawan-hill, witliin forty 
yards of the castle, and the other on Lady’s-hill ; 
and on the 28tli they began to batter from these 
points with two eighteen pounders, two sixteens, 
and tliree twelves, continuing to fire all the while 
upon the castle with small arms, which did little 
or no mischief. But botli their gunners and mus- 
keteers suflered severely at those close quarters ; 
and what put the whole besieging force more and 
more out of humour with the siege was the great 
want of provisions, and a galling fire kept up by 
the Vulture sloop of war and by small craft filled 
with soldiers, which had ascended the Forth. 
They sent out parties in all directions to seize oat- 
meal and such other victuals as they could find in 
tlie country ; but all kinds of provisions were scarce 
and concealed, or occasionally well defended by 
their sturdy owners ; and not a few of these par- 
ties were cut off or sent back to Stirling without 
victuals, but with broken heads. 

The tragi-coinedy, however, was now draw- 
ing rapidly to its close : the curtain was about 
to fall on the bloody field of Culloden. On the 
30lh of January, the anniversary of the execu- 
tion of Charles I., and three days after the 
erection of the batteries on Gawan-hill and Lady’s- 
hill, the chevalier’s unloving cousin, William 
Augustus Duke of Cumberland, arrived in the 
Scottish capital with full powers to finish the war 
in his own way. Upon receiving the news of 
the affair of Falkirk, Cumberland had “ laid the 
blame of Hawley on want of discipline ; and said, 
were he there, he would attack the rebels with the 
men that Hawley now had ; and said soldiers must 
be told what they are to do, and then he believed 
they would do it.”* As he was popular with the 
army, it was determined to entrust him with the 
sole and supreme command; though it should 
appear that this determination was not adopted 
without some jealousies and obstructions. The 

Papen.— It Mems at leaat probable (hat the loM o( the HighUndon 
■n the affUilr of Folkbk waa greater than wai Mated by either party, 
Duncan Forbei eaya lie «u told by a gentleman who wu prewnt in 
the action, that the lorn of (he Hishlandeii. at the lowest computa- 
tion, wae suppoeed to be lOOS— that the gapa made in their linee 
were terrible. 

Convenation with the Earl of Marchmont, in Maiehmont’i 
Diary. 


duke, on his part, slighted the loyal offers of the 
Lowland lords, and left Loiid Marchmont at court, 
though he had particularly requested the honour 
of being allowed to accompany him. Cumberland 
was of very nearly the same age as the young Pre- 
tender, hut, with his youth, he had none of 
Charles’s personal graces and outward accomplish- 
ments, being fat and ill-favoured, witli boisterous 
and uncouth manners. Ilis temper also was hasty, 
harsh, and often^ tyrannical ; and, like a thorough 
trooper, he was apt to despise all that was not 
military, and to he irritated at the nice restric- 
tions of constitutional law'. As he had undoubted 
bravery, some talent, and more energy and stea- 
diness of purpose, it was unquestionably fortunate 
for England and the English constitution that an 
elder brother and that elder brother’s son stood 
between Cumberland and the throne.* One who 
knew him well, and was, on the whole, favourably 
disposed towards him, says — “ His royal high- 
ness’s judgment would be equal to his parts were 
it not too much guided by his passions, which arc 
often violent and ungovernable. He has abilities 
to perform things which are difficult, but some- 
times loves an impossibility. In his military ca- 
pacity he appears greatly superior to any man in 
this country ; and I have frequently wished that 
he had confined himself to that department, with- 
out entering into party disputes or interfering in 
the aflairs of civil government, the first of which 
is below his dignity, and for the latter he is not 
qualified. His notions of honour and generosity 
arc worthy of a prince. That he is ambitious is 
not to be doubted.”! 

The duke left London on the 27th, and, tra- 
velling jwst day and night, he arrived at Holy- 
rood House on the 30th of January, many hours 
sooner than lie was cxiiected. He very judiciously 
stopped the hangman hand of his friend or 
protege Hawley, who, having caught no rebels 
at Falkirk to execute, was decorating his gibbets 
at Edinburgh with some of his own soldiers 
who had behaved particularly ill in. that battle, 
— as if hanging dragoons were the best mode of 
reviving thqjr courage. The duke was received 
by the army with great surprise and joy : he took 
up his lodging in the same apartment, and slept 
even in the same bed, which had been so lately 
occupied by Charles. But the citizens of Ediii^ 
burgh were considerably less pleased than the 
troops with his royal highness’s arrival and con- 
duct. When the magistrates represented that it 
was against the laws to bring troops into the* city 
without their permission, he took no heed of their 
remonstrances, but made his guards ride iu sword 
in hand; and he afterwards refused to see the 
magistrates at the palace. And he treated with 
little respect the citizens and lowland gentlemen 

* Frederwk Lpwik. Prluce of Walei, and hiv son IMncc Oeorsii, 
afteiwRT^ George III. 

i Lord Waldegrave, Memoin ftom 1754 to 1758. This character, 
it should be observed, was drawn more tlian ten years after the 
battle of Cullodon, when time liad somewhat moderated Cumber- 
land’s passions and cunsldetably improved his military knowledge. 
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that waited upon hini, intiinating that, if he did 
not suspect them all of Jacobitism, he ^ad no 
great opinion,, of their zeid for the House of Hano- 
ver. The Scottish pride was sorel)' hurt; but the 
self-seeking, timeserving spirit of Uicir thanes and 
men in office had in some degree merited the 
duke’s coolness and suspicion. 

On the 31st, the very day after his arrival, 
Cumberland put himself at the head of the army, 
to go in search of Charles. The men “ banished 
all remembrances of the late untoward accident, 
and the troops showed uncommon ardour to be led 
(bad as the weather was) into tlie field again.”* 
They were formed and marched in two columns, 
consisting of fourteen battalions ; and the Argyll- 
shire men and Cobham’s dragoons led the van. 
Instead of sending Hawley to London to be tried 
by a court-martial, as he most richly deserved, the 
duke kept him with him as one of his lieutenant- 
generals, the other lieutenant-general being William 
Earl of Albemarle. lie quartered that night at Lin- 
lithgow with eight battalions ; Brigadier Mordaunt 
was at Borrowstonness ; the dragoons lay in adjacent 
villages; and Colonel Campbell, witli his brave loyal 
Highland-men, took post in the front of the army. 
A considerable body of Charles’s army, that was 
still lying in that town, now immediately retired from 
Falkirk towards the Torwood, giving out that they 
would await the English there, or repeat u])ou them 
at Bannockburn the chastisement which the great 
Bruce had given their ancestors at the same place. 
The next morning tlie duke continued his march, 
all his officers and soldiers showing the greatest 
alacrity ; but before he reached Falkirk he was in- 
formed that Charles had no intention of meeting 
him at Bannockburn, the Torwood, or at any other 
place in the south ; and that the Highlanders were 
actually repassing the Forth with headlong speed. 
As the English troops marched on they saw the ad- 
vanced guards retiring everywhere with the utmost 
precipitation ; and presently they heard a most 
tremendous noise — two loud reports like the blow- 
ing up of por^vder-magazines. By this it was under- 
stood that the siege of Stirling Castle was raised, 
and that old Blakeney was safe. The, duke forth- 
with detached Brigadier Mordaunt with the Cob- 
ham dragoons and the Argyllshire Highlanders to 
harass the retreating forces and to take possession 
,#f the town of Stirling. Mordaunt arrived at 
Stirling late -in the evening, and found that, in 
blowing-up about 6000 pounds of gunpowder 
which they kept in the church of St. Ninians, 
about a mile distant, the hasty and unskilful High- 
landers had killed several of the townspeople and 
several of their own men, had destroyed entirely 
the church and all the buildings near it, and 
broken the windows of all the houses in the place. 

A great deal has been made of a memorid re- 
commending retreat, and signed by most of the 
chiefs ; but it is as clear as any fact in military 
history, that a retreat from Stirling was as impe- 
rative as it had been from Derby ;^and that if 

• lUy. 


Charles and his favourite counsellors. Secretary 
Murray, Sheridan, and O’Sullivan, the quartelr- 
master-general, — since his return from England 
he had scarcely deigned to consult with any others, 
— areally proposed staying and prosecuting their 
ihiserably-conductcd siege of Stirling Castle, they 
must have been far gone in fatuity. But we can 
scarcely credit that any four men could be so 
woefully blind as not to see the facts set down in 
the memorial or address of the chiefs which was 
presented to the young Pretender on the 29th of 
January, one day .before Cumberland got even to 
Edinburgh, and when the Highlanders scarcely 
knew that he was coming,* and which was signed 
by Ijord George Murray, by the gentle Lochcil, 
by the imj)etuou8 Kcppoch, by the brave Clau- 
ronald, and by four other chiefs, including Simon 
Fraser, master of Lovat. “ We think it our duty,” 
said these chiefs, “ in this critical juncture, to lay 
our opinions in the most respectful manner before 
your royal highness. We are certain that a vast 
number of the soldiers of your royal highness’s 
army arc gone home since the battle of Falkirk ; 
and notwithstanding all the endeavours of the 
commanders of the different corps, they find that 
this evil is increasing hourly, and not in their 
power to prevent ; and, as we are afraid Stirling 
Castle cannot be taken so soon as was expected, if 
the enemy should march before it fall into your 
royal highness’s hands, we can foresee nothing but 
utter destruction to the few that will remain, con- 
sidering the inequality of our numbers to that of 
the enemy. For these reasons we are humbly of 
opinion that there is no way to extricate your royal 
highness, and those who remain with ^ou, out of 
the most imminent danger, hut by retiring imme- 
diately to the Highlands, where we can be usefully 
employed the remainder of the winter by taking 
and mastering the forts of the north ; and we arc 
morally sure we can keep as many men together 
as will answer that end, and hinder the enemy 
from following us in the mountains at this season 
of the year ; and in spring we doubt not but an 
army of 10,000 effective Highlanders can be 
brought together, ‘to follow your royal highness 
wherever you think proper. This will certainly 
disconcert your enemies, and cannot but be ap- 
proved by your royal highness’s friends both at 
home and abroad. If a landing should happen in 
the mean time, the Highlanders would imme- 
diately rise, either to join them or to make a 
powerful diversion elsewhere. The hard marches 
which your army has undergone, the winter 
season, and now ^he inclemency of the weather, 
cannot fail of making this measure approved of 
by your royal highness’s allies abroad, as well as 
your faithful adherents at home. The greatest 
difficulty that occurs to us is the saving of the ar- 
tillery, particularly the heavy cannon; but better 
some of these were thrown into the river Forth,* 
as that your royal highness, besides the danger of 

• Brisadier Mordaant found, on arriving at Perth, ttat they ha 
tpiketl iUl their heavier gun*. 
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your own person, should risk the flower of your 
army, which we apprehend must inevitably be the 
case if this retreat be not agreed to and gone about 
without the loss of one moment ; and we think 
that it would be the greatest imprudence to rifk 
the whole on so unequal a chance when there are 
such hopes of succour from abroad, besides the 
resources your royal highness will have from your 
faithful and dutiful followers at home. It is but 
just now we are apprised of the numbers of our 
own people tliat are gone off, besides the many 
sick that are in no condition to fight. And we 
offer this our opinion with the more freedom, that 
we arc persuaded that your royal highness can 
never doubt of the uprightness of our inten- 
tions.”* 

There was nothing to answer to this reasoning 
—the going off of the Highlanders must have been 
as well known to Charles and his quarter-mastcr- 
general, as to Ijord George Murray or the devoted 
Lochcil, or to any of the chiefs that signed the 
paper : it was not a thing to be either concealed 
or invented — if there had been any attempt either 
to conceal the fact or to exaggerate the numbers of 
the deserters, a military eye would have detected it 
at a glance. There is, however, a story told by 
one that was About Charles’s person, and resolutely 
determined to attribute every failure to treacherous 
or bad advice, and since repeated by others that 
seem equally determined to make the chevalier a 
Paladin, a real hero of chivalry — a hero even at 
the expense of his sanity ; — and, according to this 
incredible tale, he, if left to his own devices, would 
not have retreated at all, would not have raised the 
siege of Stirling, but would have waited, with his 
army as it was, for Cumberland, in the confident 
hope of rivalling at Bannockburn the fame of his 
remote ancestor the immortal Bruce. The story is 
soon told in its author’s own words. — “ Before the 


* The cialit chiefs .■iddcil,— " No'.ioily is privy to tliis uddtess to 
yimr myulliiglincss except ynnr siihscribeis ; and we hejj lenvc to 
lissure your royal hijthness that it is viith ip'ent uoiiccni mid reluct- 
mice wo find ourselves oliliged to declare- our w’litimeiits in so dan- 
Kcroiis a situation, which iiotiiini; could havo provuiUMl with us to 
iiavo done hut the unhappy suing off of so muny men.” — Addreu 
fnim the Chief* to Vharie*, ra Umii'* Appe»di.r. The writer of the 
‘‘Account of the Young rretender's Operations," iutho Appendix to 
the Luckliart Paiiers, says, most distiiu-tly. that the rehol army was 
Ml 1'i‘duced as to make it imjiossilile to stay. ” Next morning 
()’«, alter the affair of Falkirk Muir) an inquiry was made into tlm 
force in the town (Falkirk), and it was found that there were not 
SOO men, the rest having gone either from the Held of liattle the 
uight before or early that morning to Stirling (where Uio Duke of 
1 ‘ertli had been left to keep the garrison of the castle (torn sullying 
nut to carry off the cannon ami destroying the works) and otlier 
places, vrbote officers were sent after them to endeavour to stop 
them, and if possible to prevail with them to stay. When they eu- 
hired Scotland ftom England they began to desert, and, in order to 
prevent that, they were promised leave to go home to see their 
friends as they came near their own countries- 'I'ill they saw what 
yould bn theoonseqnence of the battle they were pmailed n]iuH to stay 
for some days, but were always going off," Tlie Highland officer 
wliokept thejoumal, says, with etiual distinctness, thst the men 
had been desmng daily, ” so that when the Duke of Cumlierlaud 
^08 ordered down to ^lotland with a reinforcement of two regiments 
of foot and two of dragoons, it was Judged expedient hu the prince 
Bad e cunusU of tear to repass the Forth. Colonel O’ Sullivan having 
wrote to Lord John Drummund to leave the siege of Stirling, and 
join us in ttie retreat, we accordingly passed the Forth at tlie Frew.” 
"either of these writers makes any mention of the strong reluctance 
of Charles to the retreat. Tlwt story seems to rest solely on tlie tes- 
timony of John Hay, a man too euthnsisbtic to make use of his 
lenses, and who had pretended tliat even tlie retreat from Derby was 
iiunecessarily forced upon the chevalier. 

VOL. IV. 


retreat from Stirling a i^n of battle wraa drawn 
np by I.(Ord Georgp Murray, ^d shownto Charles, 
who approved the plan, and corrected.-^it with his 
own hand. That night Charles was unusually 
gay, held a council of war at Falkirk, where he 
was quartered, and early in the morning his aide- 
de-camp came to Charles’s quarters with a parcel 
for him from Lord George. Charles was a-hed, 
and Mr. Hay would not allow him to be called for 
some time. When he got up Hay went into the 
room with this tlis})atch. Charles opened it, and 
found a paper signed by Lord George Murray and 
many of the chiefs, advising a retreat to the north 
us absolutely necessary ; fur many of the men, they 
alleged, were gone home, particularly the men of 
Glengary’s regiment. When Cliarles read this 
paper, he struck his head against the wall till he 
staggered, and exclaimed most violently against 
Lord George Murray. His words were. Good 
God! have I lived to see this? He sent Sir 
Thomas Sheridan to Falkirk to signify his opinion 
to the chiefs against a retreat. Sheridan returned 
with Keppoch and several othffir chiefs, who were 
of Ijord George’s opinion, and argued for a 
retreat.” * 

After crossing the Forth at the ford of Frew, 
Ihc Highlanders made a flight rather than a 
retreat; but such as kept together and obeyed 
orders went by Dumblane to Crieft‘, where a council 
was held. According to the liigliland officer they 
then divided and marched in two separate corps ; 
Charles himself with the clans, going by Tay 
bridge, the high road to the Highlands, and the 
horse and the low-countrymen going by Perth and 
the coast side to Aberdeen, it being agreed that 
they should meet again to the north of Inverness. 
This separatihn, he adds, was necessary for the 
easier march and better subsistence of the army. 

Cumberland, who entered Stirling with the 
main body of his army at about one in the after- 
noon on the 2n(l of February, or many hours after 
the last of the Highlanders luid wetted their trews 
and their active limbs in the Forth at Frew, did 
not attempt a vain jiursuit. He paid a fitting com- 
pliment to General Blakency ; he gave directions 
for repairing Stirling-bridge, one of the arches of 
which had b'jcii blown up some time before by the 
garrison of the castle. While this work was 
performing a whole company of the Irish brigadt, 
that had deserted from Lord John Drummond, 
came to Stirling and delivered themselves up ; and 
a considerable number of the rebels, who had hid 
themselves in holes and comers, were brought pri- 
soners to head quarters. Even Mistress Jenny 
Cameron who had repaired to the Jacobite standard 
shortly after it was raised, riding on a bay gelding 
with cap and scarlet feather, and with a naked 
sword in her hand, and who, according to the 

* Account oftlicrctnat from Stirling by John Hay, iu Home's 
Appendix. Hay odds that it was afterwards found that the numlicr 
iff men said to bo aliseut was greatly exaggerated ; but this exagger- 
alhm-atlvastta any extent—muht, M we have already said, have 
been open to dmection at the iustant. 
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scandalous chronicle of the Whigs, had been to 
Charles what my Lady Yarmouth was to George 
II., was left behind in the retreat, made prisoner, 
and sent to Edinburgh Castle. The repairs of 
Stirling bridge were tinished by the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, and at six o’clock in the moniing Cumber- 
land • and his army crossed the Forth. The 
advanced guard, consisting of the Argyllshire men 
and the dragoons, marched that day as far as 
Crieft'i but the Duke and the main body of the 
infantry halted in and about Dumblane, and passed 
the night there. On the following day the ad- 
vanced guard took quiet possession of Perth, being 
welcomed as deliverers by the largAiajorityof the 
townspeople.* Lord John Di-uminond, who 
headed one of Charles’s divisions, had evacuated 
the place on the 3rd of February, leaving behind 
him thirteen pieces of iron cannon, all spiked, and 
fourteen swivel guns which had been taken out of 
the Hazard sloop of war,t which, together with a 
considerable quantity of ammunition, he threw into 
the river Tay. There w'cre also fcmnd several 
works which had been thrown up by Lord Strath- 
allan for the defence of the place. The swivel gjins 
were easily discovered and fished iip. On the 6th 
the Duke of Cumberland, with the main body, 
reached Perth, where he remained several da 5 ' 8 . 

While he was thus advancing in Scotland against 
the rebels there happened a ministerial revolution 
at London. The Duke of Newcastle and his more 
important broi^ier, Mr. Pelham, who w'as prime 
minister, had both pledged themselves to Pitt to 
get him into office as sccrctary-at-war, and, urged 
on bj^ the hot impatience of that able and aspir- 
ing man, and suspecting that the king, who had 
never withdrawn his confidence from Ijord Gran- 
ville (Carteret), was intending to place that ex- 
minister at the head of affairs, they demanded in a 
peremptory manner an office for Pitt. On the 6th 
of February Lord Bath (Pultcney) announced that 
the king would not employ Mr. Pitt as sccretary- 
at-war — that he, himself, had advised his majeirty 
to negative that appointment, and that if Mr. Pitt 
was forced into that office his majesty w-as fully 
resolved never to transact business with him or 
admit him to his presence. “ The ministry,” 
says Horace Walpole, “then gave up that point; 
but, finding that a change had been made in 
a scheme of foreign politics which they had laid 
before the king, and for which he hud thanked 
them ; and perceiving some symptoms of a reso- 
lution to dismiss them at the end of the session, 
they came to a sudden determination not to do 
Jjord Granville’s business by carrying the sup- 
plies, and then to be turned out : so on Monday 

* “ It » hc/o to be otjservcil,” writes Volunteer Bay, whose facts 
ijsre generally move correct tlmn his rhetorical figures, " and I believe 
not history enn show a more illustrious instance of the effiects of a 

C al's reputation, that, in the space of one single week, his royal 
less quitted the court of the king his father, put himself at the 
head of his troops in Scotland, and saw the enemy flying with preci- 
pitation before him; so that it may be said, that liis prugress was 
like Uglitning,-the rebels Jled at the flaxh, fearing the tAsadsr that 
eras to follow.” 

+ The Hazard sloop had been surprised and captured by the High- 
ondeis at Montrose in the preceding mopth of Novemlier. j 


morning, to the astonishment ot every body, 
the two secretaries of state* threw up the seals, 
and the next day Mr. Pelham, with the rest of 
the treasury, the Duke of Bedford with the admi- 
ralty, Lord Gower, privy seal, and Lord Pem- 
broke, groom of the stole, gave up too : the Dukes 
of Devonshire, Grafton, and Richmond, the Lord 
Chancellor, Winnington, paymaster, and almost all 
the other great officers and offices, declaring they 
would do the same. Lord Granville immediately 
received both seals, one for himself and the other 
to give to whom he pleased. Lord Bath was 
named first commissioner of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; Lord. Carlisle privy 
seal ; and Ijord Winchelsea re-instated in the ad- 
miralty, Thus far all went swimmingly; they 
had only forgot one little point, which was, to secure 
a majority in both Houses. In the Commons they 
unluckily found that they had no better man to 
take the lead than poor Sir John Rushout, for Sir 
John Barnard refused to be chancellor of the 
exchequer ; so did Lord Chief Justice Willes to be 
lord chancellor ; and the wildness of the scheme 
soon prevented others, who did not wish ill to Lord 
Granville, or well to the Pelhams, from giving in 
to it.” t While this sudden and mad Granville 
ministry found that there was no chance of obtain- 
ing a majority in either House, and that courtiers 
and placemen were running a race to resign their 
white staves and golden keys, Hoppe, the Dutch 
ambassador, made matters worse by declaring that 
the States General, which could have no confidence 
in such a cabinet, would be almost sure to accept 
terms offered by France, and leave England to 
manage the war without their alliance. Lord Bath, 
w'hose ambition and avarice were now counted 
equally great, had not courage to undertake the 
treasury, and on Wednesday morning he went to 
the king and told him he had tried the House of 
Commons and found it would not do. “ The 
poor king,” adds Walpole, “who, from being 
fatigued with the Duke of Newcastle, and sick of 
Pelham’s timidity and compromises, had given in 
to this mad hurly-burly of alterations, was con- 
founded with having floundered to no purpose, and 
to find himself more than ever in the power of 
men he hated, shut himself up in his closet, and 
refused to admit any more of the persons who 
were pouring in upon him with white sticks and 
golden keys, commissions, &c. At last he sent for 
Winnington, and told him he was the only honest 
man about him, and he should have the honour of 
the reconciliation, and sent him to Mr. Pelham to 
desire fhey would all return to their employments. 

* The Duke of NeweaiUe and Lord Harrington.— Neweantle, ai 
uiual with him, bung back at the critical moment: Harrlqgton, who 
wag ever afterwarda hated to George, threw up the leau firit, on 
Monday morning the lOth of iitmary, and NowcaMle, half reluc- 
tantly , followed bii example iffthe evening of ihe fame day. NeiUiOT 
oftheie men nor any of the rest— wheuier their Menas or their 
oppooents-could have cared very much about the dangetoua.ftofa 
their country, threatened vrith iuvosion from abroad and with a civil 
war still raging at home I Their oi^ects were all personal— to keep 
or to ipiin power and ite proflto. to lielp themselvei. tiwir brothers, 
and cousins, and to eirenmvent their rivalf. 
t Letter to Horace Mann. 
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•4/)rd Granville is as jolly as ever ; laughs and 
drinks, and owns it was mad, and owns he would 
do it again to-morrow.” 

But the Pelhams and their adherents, who had 
great advantages to secure to themselves from 
false move he had made, would not return to their 
posts without driving a hard bargain with their 
perplexed and bewildered master. They demanded 
that Lord Bath should be removed from the 
cabinet, and that his few dependents who had 
places should be deprived of them; that Lord 
Barrington and Mr. Legge should both have seats 
at the board of admiralty; that Mr. James Gren- 
ville should have a seat at the board of trade, and 
that Mr. Pitt should be in the war office; and 
George, however unwilling, was obliged to accede 
to these demands — but mitigated in one essential ; 
for, as he passionately declared that he would risk 
everything rather than make Pitt secretary-at-war, 
tlicy agreed that, for the present, the terrible orator 
should be only joint vice-treasurer of Ireland ; and 
he who had so often proclaimed that he would never 
accept anything less than the war secretaryship was 
fain to rest satisfied with this lucrative office. The 
Irish vice-treasurership was little more than a 
sinecure ; and, if there had been much work 
attached to it, Pitt was incompetent to the perform- 
ance of such duties ; for, with all his genius and 
abilities, he was not, and he never became, a man 
of business. He seemed to have been born solely 
to make splendid speeches and to overthrow by 
oratory — which, by itself, can never make a go- 
vernment— -an infinite variety and long succession 
of administrations. Such as it wtis, this Irish 
office had an immediate and wonderful effect on 
the patriot ; his old themes for declamation were 
dropped ; Hanover and Hanoverian interests ceased 
to be his bugbears, subsidies to foreign powers 
were no longer his abominations ; and, in a brief 
space of time from his swallowing the well gilded 
pill* of the Irish vice-treasurership, he spoke and 
voted for the grants of 400,000/. to the Queen of 
Hungary, 300,000/. to the King of Sardinia, and 
310,000/. for 18,000 Hanoverian troops! 

The Duke of Cumberland, who was advised by 
letter of the sudden breaking up of the Pelham 
administration, and who could scarcely imagine 
that the Granville ministry was to last orAy forty- 
eight hourSt wrote to the king, his father, to 
express his deep concern at proceedings which, in 
his eyes, seemed to threaten the dissolution of the 
Whig interest that had placed and maintained his 
family on the throne. But his anxieties w|re soon 
removed, for he received the news of the resto- 
ration of the Pelhams, while he lay with his army 
at Perth — and then, without fear for the Whigs in 
Engltmd, he prepared to crush the Ultra-Tories or 
Jacobites in Gotland. Hl^detached 500 foot and 
some Whig Highlanders lb Dunkeld, under the 
command of Sir Andrew Agnew; sent forward 

• *' TIw iwtion’i digwtioa,” My» HotaM Walpole, '* has been 
much fadlttated by the pill given to Pitt, of fiee-treoMirer of Ire- 


Colonel Leighton with a similar detachment to 
Castle Menzies, and then continued his own march, 
with the main' body, to Aberdeen, where he arrived 
on the 26th of February. Scarcely a Highlander 
with the white cockade was seen anywhere; the 
rebel army seemed to have vanished into thin air ; 
but here and there the Duke’s exploring parties 
discovered and made prize of muskets, bayonets, 
ball and gunpowder, hid among the mountain- 
heather or buried in the snow-heaps. It began to 
he generally believed, not only in Ijondon, but at 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, that the war was over, 
that the young Pretender had fied back to France, 
and that the clans would not again attempt to make 
head anywhere. Nevertheless considerable rein- 
forcements — including the 6000 Hessians — conti- 
nued to be sent to Perth, or still farther to the north, 
to join the Duke. Meanwhile Charles had reached 
Inverness, which was in no disposition to bid him 
welcome. Lord Loudon lay there with a little 
army steady to King George, and protected from 
attack by a ditch and a palisade. The Chevalier 
therefore turned aside to Moy Castle, ten miles 
from the town of Inverness, and, while there with 
only a few of his followers, Loudon almost suc- 
ceeded in making him prisoner by a night attack. 
Yet, a day or two after this attempt, the High- 
landers gathered in such numbers round him at 
Moy Castle that Charles felt himself strong enough 
to attack Loudon at Inverness; and on the 18th 
of February liis lordsliip found # expedient to 
withdraw his men and to cross the ferry of Kessock 
into Ross-shirc. The Lord President, Duncan 
Forbes, who had remained at his chosen pbst at 
Inverness, doing everything that man could do for 
a blundering and an ungrateful government, ac- 
companied Ijoudon in this retreat, and shared in 
his subsequent hard3hi})s and dangers. It is im- 
possible to read without astonishment and indig- 
nation tliis true patriot’s account of his own doings, 
and the no-doings or misdoings of the government. 
He and Loudon had exhausted botli their purse 
and their credit, yet still the mercenary statesmen 
of the day, that could give, and were giving, away 
thousands to stop the tongues of their opponents 
in parliament, would, for a long time, send neither 
money nor arms to Inverness ! “ What distressed 
us most,” said Forbes, “ and was the real cause 
why the rebels ever came to a head after their 
flight from Stirling, was the want of arms and 
money, which, God knows, had been long enough 
called for and expected ; had these come in due 
time, we could have armed a force sufficient to 
have prevented their looking at us on this side 
Drumuachter.”* 

Upon Loudon’s retreat into Ross-shire, the Che- 
valier entered the town of Inverness; and from 
that day, as Home observes, the war assumed a 
new form. Siege was laid to Fort George, which 
surrendered in two or three days ; and from this 
exploit, which put them in possession of sixteen 

* Lettet to Ht. Q. Bm, ia CoUoden Papers. . 
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pieces of artillery and a considerable stock of pro- 
visions and ammunition, the Highlanders marched 
away thirty-two miles from Inverness, and laid 
siege to Fort Augustus, battering its walls with the 
heavy guns they had just taken at Fort George. 
In a very few days the flag of the Stuart floated, 
over Fort Augustus. Locheil and General Staple- 
ton were then sent, with the Camerons, the Mac- 
donalds of Kcppoch, the Stuarts of Appin, and 
300 of the French-Irish piquets, towards the 
western end of the chain of forts, to lay siege to 
Fort William. But this enterprise was not des- 
tined to be so successful ; the way was long, the 
roads and mountain-paths were steep and terrible ; 
the heavy guns had, in many places, to be drawn by 
the men ; and it was the 20th of March ere Staple- 
ton and Locheil could get them placed in battery 
before the fort. But, in the mean time, while 
snow and ice impeded Cumberland’s advance, and 
the cutting, cruel March winds, doubly cruel on 
that north-eastern coast, blew life and spirit out of 
the English troops (accustomed to the old routine 
of winter-quarters), the hardier Highlanders, in- 
different to the inclemencies of the season, carried 
on a series of attacks and expeditions. The clans 
of Mackinnon and Maegregor, the Borisdale men, 
and some others, under the command of Lord 
Croraartie, burst into Ross-shire to dislodge I^rd 
I/)udon, and, as this force was not found sufficient, 
as Loudon’s and Duncan Forbes’s independent 
companies Btq|d their ground against i^ Lord 
George Murraf followed and joined Cromartic 
with the Macdonalds of Clanronald and other clans. 
Loudon and the Lord President w^ere then com- 
pelled to retreat across the Dornoch Frith into 
Sutherland. Leaving the Duke of Perth to look 
after Loudon, Lord George Murray flew hack to 
Inverness, and from Inverness to the mountains 
of Badenoch, where they overlook Atholl and the 
lowlands of Aberdeen. On those rugged, snow- 
covered heights he was joined by Maepherson of 
Cluny, with 300 Maephersons, who knew all 
the sly passes and every bit of the country before 
them, and who brought news that several detach- 
ments of Argyllshire men, and some advanced 
posts of Cumberland’s regulars, had come forward 
from Aberdeen into Atholl, and were now cantoned 
in farm-houses and inns considerably apart from 
each other. It was presently resolved by Ijord 
George and by Cluny, who had already taken care 
to guard the passes, and so prevent any warning 
being carried from Badenoch to Atholl, to surprise 
these scattered corps, and cut them off by a simul- 
taneous attack at all points. This was pre- 
cisely the service for which the Highlanders were 
best fitted. On the approach of evening 700 
men, of different clans, were set in mdtion from 
Dalwhinnie ; at Drumuachter, or Drumochter, they 
were separated into many parties, and so they 
proceeded, under cover of night and in perfect 
liloice, — their habitual activity, vigilance, and cau- 
tion increased by a promise made by Lord George 
Murray to give a guinea to every man that should 
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surprise a sentinel at his post They succeeded 
in nearly every attack ; killed a few, and at tKe 
appointed time rejoined Lord George at the bridge 
of Bruer with some saores of prisoners.* The 
castle of Blair, where Sir Andrew Agnew was now 
quartered with a considerable number of officers, 
was only two miles from the bridge of Bruer. As 
soon as the Highlanders had come in to the ren- 
dezvous, he marched to attack the castle, but the 
shot of his two small field-pieces made no impres- 
sion uponv/alls seven feet thick ; and he converted 
his siege into a blockade, believing that the place was 
badly victualled, and that hunger would soon open 
the gates. But Sir Andrew Agnew and his friends 
preferred eating horse-flesh to surrendering ; and, 
though the blockade lasted eighteen or twenty 
days, it failed completely. The Duke of Perth 
had better success with l/)rd Loudon, who, after 
losing some men, was again compelled to shift his 
quarters. Loudon, with about 800 men, and 
Duncan Forbes, and Macleod of Macleod, quitted 
the main-land, and went over to the Isle of Skye : 
the rest of his independent companies dispersed in 
difl'erent directions. 

But, though the rebel clans had been thus allowed 
to make head, the king’s troops were gradutilly 
closing upon them, and shutting them up within 
their hungry mountains, while the king’s ships 
were intercepting the inadequate supplies sent 
from France. “ The French,” says Horace Wal- 
pole, continue to drop a ship or two : we have 
taken two, with the Duke of Berwick’s brother on 
board : it seems evident that they design to keep 
up our disturbances os long os possible, to pre- 
vent our sending any troo])s to Flanders.” The 
Hazard sloop, a fast sailing vessel, which, as men- 
tioned above, had been captured by the High- 
landers, and sent once or twice to France, re-ap- 
peared at this critical juncture, having on board a 
considerable sum of money for Charles’s use, and 


* " About break of day, before any of tbe partiei 11.1(1 joined Lord 
GiKirge at the place of rundimvouH, or any account had been recidvcd 
of their wicc(w. a comniou follow, ft-oin the town of Blair, camo to 
tlie bridge of Bruer nud informed Lord George Murray tluit Sir 
Andrew Agnew had got hia men under arms, aud was (ximing to see 
who they were that attacked his posts. When Lord George and 
Cluny received this notice tiiey hod witli them only twonty-flve pri- 
vate men and some elderly gcutlemeu. Tlioy consulted togtiUier 
wlmt should lie done. Some advised tliat, without lost of time, they 
slionld muke the iieit of their way back to Drumochter ; others 
were of opinion that it would be better to mount the hills tlmt were 
nearest, and make Uwiir retreat by ruade where they could not easily 
bo followed. Lord George differed from everybody who had glveu 
bis opinion. ' If I quit my post,* said he, * nil the parties I have sent 
Out, as they oomeiu, will fall intothe hands of tlie enemy,' ” It was 
daylight, but the sun was not up. Lord George, looking earuestlv 
atxiut him, observed a feal dyke (that is, a wall of sod or turf) whicii 


atxmt him, observed a feal dyke (that is, a wall of sod or turf) whicii 
had been begun as a fence for cattle, a^ left uoflnished i U was of 
consideraMe length, and cut in two a field that was near the bridge. 
He ordered his men to follow him, and drew them up behind the 
dyke at such a distance one from another tiiat they might make a 
great show, having the colours of both regiments flying in their feont. 
Me then gave orders to the pipers (for he Imd with him all the pipers 
both of the Atiiolhmen and the Maephersons) to keep tlielr eyes fixed 
upon the road from Bloir, and the mommit they saw the soldiers 
appear to strike np all their bagpipes at ouoe. It happened that the 
ri>gimeut cane in sight just os the «in rose, and tut instant tlie 
pipers began to pl» one of their most noisy ^hniohs, . Lord George 
Murray mid his HighUuders, lioth otors end men, drew tlmir 
swords and brandished them about their luiuls. Sir Andrew, aOer 
gasing awhile at this spectacle, ordered his men to the right about 
and murch^ them liack.to tte castle of Blair. Lord George Munray 
kept his postatthe bridjpi till several of his parties eaae n. — 
Htfsic. 
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<.«I20 men and 20 officers, mostly Irish, in the ser- 
vice of Spain. An English cmiser caught sight 
of her on the 25th of March, and, after a long 
chase, drove her ashore on the coast of Sutherland, 
vi'here some of Loudon’s companies and some of 
the Mackays, raised and regimented by Lord Kdhy, 
took both the men and the money. The chevalier 
was again reduced almost to his last Louis-d’or, 
and compelled to pay his troops in oatmeal or 
barley-meal. “ This loss at this critical time,” 
says the Highland officer, “ contributed much to 
all our future misfortunes, we being at this time in 
great want of pay, which we had got very regu- 
larly before. Our men now got no pay in money, 
but meal only, which the men being obliged to 
sell out and convert into money, it went but a 
short way for their other needs, at which the poor 
creatures grumbled exceedingly, and were sus- 
picious that we, the officers, had detained it from 
them.” But the officers were, in reality, as poor 
as the men, and reduced to subsist on whatever 
coarse food they could beg, borrow, or steal. The 
Frenchmen and all the adventurers that had come 
from France and Spain were worn out and utterly 
disheartened. As their lives were safe, they would 
generally have ])referred a surrender to a con- 
tinuance of such a war in such a country ; and 
even under more favourable circumstances the life 
and manners of the Highlanders were exceedingly 
distasteful to them. As the cold winds of March 
had dried the ground and rendered the rivers 
fordable, and as the weather became milder, the 
army of King George began to draw still more 
closely round the Highlanders ; and they effectually 
closed the ' passes, into the low country, where 
alone provisions and money could be obtained. 
General Bland lay at Strathbogie, Mordaunt at 
Old Meldrum, and the Duke of Cumberland at 
Aberdeen, with strong advanced ])osts in various 
directions. As it was believed his royal highness 
would march very soon to attack Charles in his 
head-quarters at Inverness, ail the detached corps 
of the Highlanders were called in and united on 
that point. Lord George Munay was thus com- 
pelled to give up his blockade of Blair Castle, and 
Ijocheil and Stapleton their siege of Fort William. 
Lord George carried his two light pieces back with 
him, but Stapleton found it necessary to spike his 
heavy guns. Cumberland had got up to Perth the 
6000 Hessians, who, however, according to his 
own account, behaved sadly.'* Overwhelming as 
was his force, the duke resolved to proceed with ex- 
treme caution. He waited till the southerly wind 
brought up to Aberdeen a fleet of transports with 
Bligh’s regiment, firing, and provision. Then, 

• Lfltlar ftam the Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of Newcaitle, 
in AKhdeacott Coxe'e Metaoin of the Adminiitration of the HigUt 
Hcmonmble HonrV Mham. coUeeted Dom the fhmUy pa)wn and 
other autlienUc uecumenti. In thli epittle his nnol hiKhneM la in 

an ahMlafe ftirjr againet alt the Scoto, whether Hignlanden or 
lunden. He preparee ua to expect the detectable leveritlea he ex- 
ereiaed ai lOon ai ha woa able. Apparently not being able to we 
beyond the diitrlet he waa in. he Mye->" All in this country are 
alnuMt toanian Jteobitn ; tad mtid Mmnmi wM act do; .... . 
weia I to enumerate the villalna and vlllahiiei thii oountry abouadi 
*a» I ihoHld never have done.' 


Upon the report of two officers tliat the river Spey 
was fordable, he put his troops in motion on the 7th 
of April; and on the next day he himself marched 
from Aberdeen with six battalions of foot and 
Lord Mark Kerr’s dragoons. He kept to the sea- 
coast road, having his right flanked by the English 
fleet. “ It being fine weather,” says Ray, ” our 
transports moved with us close along shore, with a 
gentle breeze and a fair wind.” The first night 
Cumberland quartered at Old Meldrum, and the 
next evening he got to Banff, where he gave the 
army a day’s rest, and hanged two Highland pri- 
soners. “ Here,” says Ray, “ two rebel spies 
were taken ; the one w tis notching on a stick the 
number of our forces, for which he was hanged 
on a tree in the town ; and the other a little out of 
town: and, for want of a tree, was liangcd on 
what they call the ridging-tree of a house, that 
pojected out from the end, and on bis breast was 
fixed, in writing. — A rebel xpy** Every day 
summary executions of this kind took place ; so 
that Cumberland’s line of march and his halting 
places were to be traced by gibbets. His troops 
also set fire to the chapels of the episcopalian Scots, 
who had always given unequivocal proofs of 
Jacobitism. From Bunfi’ Cumberland iirocecded 
to Cullen, and from Cullen to Fochabers, on the 
right bank of the S[>ey, seldom losing sight of 
the men-of-war and transports. On approaching 
the Spey he saw' tlie shipping discharging some 
shot at a party of rebel hussars t^jpyond the river, 
and discovered on the left bank of the Spey a con- 
siderable body of Charles’s army, with his white 
flags displayed. This division was under the 
command of Lord John Drunkfnond, and consisted 
in good part of the men he liad brought over with 
him from France. Lord John liad raised a bat- 
tery to sweep the ford, and he stationed some of 
his best marksmen along the bank, who fired 
across the river, “ kneeling and taking sight as at 
a blackbird.”* But neither his battery nor his 
men could stand against the numerous and well- 
appointed artillery of the duke ; and, after setting 
fire to his barracks and huts, Lord John Drum- 
mond retreated and left his enemies to pass at a 
narrow and slippery ford — ^wdiich they did with 
no greater loss than that of a dragoon and a 
woman, who fell from her horse and was swept 
down the rapid river and drowned. On Sunday, 
the 13th of April, the English and their allies ad- 
vanced on the left bank of the Spey to tlie Muir of 
Alves, and encamped near the parish church. 
“ About this time,” says Ray, ” a great many of 
the rebels deserted and came to bis -royal highness 
with their arms.” On Monday, the 14^, the 
army moved on to Naim, about seventeen miles 
from Alves, the van being led by part of the 
Argyllshire men, some companies of grenadiers, 
and Kingston’s lighthorse. On coming up to the 
bridge of Nairn, this van found that Iiord George 
Drummond’s rear had not left the town, and there 

« So layi Volnntan Ray, who adds that ho was nearly shot by 
hose diari'shootors. 
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was a short skirmish with muskets on the bridge 
between Drummond’s Irish piquets and the Eng- 
lish grenadiers. When Lord John Drummond’s 
men quitted the town of Nairn tlieir retreat was 
covered by two troops of horse, and they ran as 
fast as their legs could carry them to a place 
called the Loch of the Clans, some five or six miles 
beyond Nairn. At that point the young Pretender 
very unexpectedly came up in person from Inver- 
ness with the clan Macintosli and some of his 
guards j and tlien the English pursuers, seeing 
themselves out-numbered, fled in tlieir turn, and 
hardly stopped till they rejoined the main body of 
the army, which was now encamped on a jilain to 
the west of the town of Nairn. That night Charles 
took up his lodging in Culloden House, the seat 
of Duncan Forbes, his troops lying out upon the 
moor, where the heather served both for bedding 
and fuel, the cold being very severe.* Early on 
the following morning, the 15th of April, the 
Highlanders rose from their rough bed, and, 
expecting an attack, they formed in order of battle 
upon Drummossie Muir, a part of the Culloden 
plain, and about a mile and a half to the south- 
east of Culloden House. The gentle Locheil, with 
the bold Camerons, had joined in the course of 
the preceding night; but Cluny, with the Mac- 
phersons, was still away in Badenoch ; Lord 
Cromarde, with about 700 men, and also Mac- 
kinnon, Glengyle, and Borisdale, with their clans, 
were in Sutherland, where Duncan Forbes 

* MS. Msmoin of Captaiu Dauiel, as cited by Lon) Malun. 


and Loudon had made work for them ; and the 
Master of Lovat, with the Frasers, had gone 
Ujo to his father’s country. Yet, it is said, not- 
withstanding all these deficiencies it was resolved 
or /or, the Highlanders, that they should stand 
their ground, and seek rather than avoid an action. 
They kept looking across the moor in the expecta- 
tion of seeing Cumberland’s columns ; but; when 
raid-day came and not a red coat was seen, Lord 
Elcho was detached with his troops of horse to 
reconnoitre. His lordship soon returned with in- 
telligence that the English were halting at Nairn, 
and that, as it was the Duke of Cumberland’s birth- 
day, the troops were keeping a feast and a holiday, 
drinking, and singing, and showing no intention 
of moving forward. The generality of accounts 
state the fact differently ; but we believe that it was 
Elcho’s intelligence which really induced the High- 
landers to stay where they were, instead of falling 
back upon Inverness to strengthen themselves with 
the junction of Lord Cromartie, Mackinnon, 
Cluny, Fraser, and the rest ; we believe that they 
were completely fascinated by the prospect of mak- 
ing a nigk surprise and attack upon a drunken 
camp* — that, when this surprise failed, as it did, 
they stood and fought without their qIihir in the 
rear, because they could not Ovoid a battle, because 
the men worn out with a long night march and 


* The Highland Officer laya— In the evening It wu reeolved in 
n coimeil of wnr that we diould march un^r eload of niikt and 
attack the enemy in their camp at Naim. Judging flyit, thSi . being 
the Duke of Cumberland’e birth-day, hie army would niftfcotnerry 
and be lees prepared for a eurprise.". 
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»'*s<4Munter march were too tired to run, and because 
a retreat, with the English now close at their heels, 
must have been more dangerous and bloody' than 
even an unequal action. It is recorded that upon 
Lord Elcho’s report a council of war was assembled j 
that there Charles made a speech, and proposed^ a 
march with all the forces he had with him, and to 
make a night attack ; that the Duke of Perth and 
Lord John Drummond expressed their dislike of 
the project; that Locheil, a man of few words, 
said it would be better to wait till the morrow, when 
their army would be stronger by at least 1500 men ; 
that Lord George Murray insisted and enlarged 
upon the advantages of a night attack, wWch 
would render artillery and cavalry — in which the 
superiority of Cumberland’s army chiefly consisted 
—of little service ; and that it was finally agreed 
to make the attempt, as the best thing that could 
be done in their present circumstances, as they 
were almost entirely destitute both of money and 
provisions.* It is said, indeed, that on that day 
the poor Highlanders got no other food than a 
single biscuit a man.t To quiet their murmurs 
they had been promised payment of all their 
arrears two days before a battle; and now that 
they were drawn up in battle array there was not a 
farthing to give them. “ This,” says the High- 
land Officer, “ made the fellows refractory and more 
negligent of their duty.” When the council of 
war rose and the officers and chiefs returned to 
their regiments and clans, they found that many of 
their men had gone ofl’to Inverness in order to get 
something to eat. These poor famishing fellows 
were followed along the road and intreated to 
return ; but they told their officers that they might 
shoot them if they pleased, but that they would not 
go back till they had got some food. By this time 
it was between six and seven o’clock, and the army 
was aiJJ)ointed to march at eight. Many were of 
opinion that the hunger defection ought to put an 
end to the design ; but Charles, it appears, tliought 
otherwise, and ordered Lord George Murray to 
put himself at the head of the men that remained 
and march upon Nairn with all the speed possible. 
“ Accordingly,” says one of the actors, “ we set out 
about eight o’clock that night, with express orders 
to observe the profoundest silence in our march. 
Our word was, ‘ King James the Eighth.’ We 
were likewise forbid in the attack to make any use 
of our fire arms, but only of sword, dirk, and 
bayonet, to cut the tent strings and pull down the 
pole^ and where we obterved a swelling or bidge 
in fallen tents there we were to strike and 
push vigorously.” i The river Naim passes 
within half a mile of Drummossie muir, where the 
Highlanders had been spending the day, and runs 
from that point directly east to the to^n of Naira, 
which itands upon the north bank of the river. 
The distance from the muir to the town was about 

t "^.Tntiilay the mw tiM Highland Offleei, “ w« by 
under our ntui upon the hlU nU day expecting the enemy, without 
any oQier provUem but a aen biscuit to cadi man." 

; Journal of Highland Officer. / 


twelve miles by the regular road ; but considerably 
farther by the route which part of the Highland 
army were instructed to take — for Lord George 
Murray intended to divide his troops at Kilravock 
and to cross the river with the van some two or 
three miles above- Nairn, in order to attack Cum- 
berland both in flank and rear as well as in front. 
The whole army marched from Culloden in a long 
irregular line, with an interval in the middle, as if 
there had been two columns, one following .the 
other. Lord George Murray was in the front 
with the Atholl brigade ; Charles and the Duke of 
Perth were in the interval in the middle, and Lord 
John Drummond was in the rear. The night was 
very dark , yet, to avoid some houses on the high- 
way, they quitted the road, and struck aside through 
some very wet and heavy ground, which retarded 
their march, and caused the men, hungry and in a 
bad humour when they started, to murmur and to 
curse and swear. Those in the rear moved so 
slowly that they were left far behind. An officer 
forced his way to the front and ordered the van to 
halt; but the van would not halt, and the rear was 
left more and more behind. Other orders were 
sent to the front, and then Lord George Murray 
made his men go somewhat slower ; but, as the 
rear moved slower still, they continued to lose 
ground. Lord George afterwards said himself he 
was positive he was stopped by aides-de-camp and 
other officers fifty times before he had marched six 
miles. It was now two o’clock in the morning. 
By this time most of the officers of distinction had 
got to the van, and, for the first time, there was a 
general and regular halt. It is said that Lord John 
Dninmiond, who had repeatedly whispered to Lord 
George Murray before, now said aloud to his lord- 
ship — “Why will you go on? there is a gap in 
the line half a mile long; themenwo’n’tcomeup,” 
— and that then Lord George for the first time 
ordered the halt. They had calculated upon being 
at Nairn by two o’clock, but even in a straight line 
that town was still some three or four miles off, 
and the rear was still fur behind, and without any 
alacrity or spirit. “ Several of the officers,” says 
Lord George Murray, “ that came from the rear, 
assured us that many of the men had left the ranks 
and had laid down, particularly in the w'ood of 
Kilravock. This must have been occasioned by 
faintness for want of food, for it could not be weari- 
ness in a six miles’ march What I am per- 

suaded is, that, if all the line had marched as 
quickly as the four or five first regiments, they 
might all have been at or near Naira by two in the 
morning ; but even the van, as the thing happened, 
was four full miles from Naira at two in the morn- 
ing At the halt all the principal officers 

who were come to the van agreed that the thing 
was now impossible. A surprise was designed, 
but now it was palpable they could not, even by a 
quick march, advance two miles before day-break, 
so that they must be for two miles in the enemies’ 
sight before they could come at them : add to this 
that .the officers were also convinced that they 
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bad not half of the men that hod been drawn up 
the day before.” * Lord George, on whose honour 
and veracity we are disposed to rely, says that 
Charles never came up to the iront, but sent 
O’Sullivan with a message, importing that his 
royal highness would be very glad to have the 
attack made, but that Lord George was the best 
judge whether it could be made in time or not. 
Charles, on the other hand, afterwards said that 
upon the army’s halting he rode up to the front to 
inquire the reason, and was there and then con> 
vinced by Lord George Murray of tlie unavoid- 
able necessity of retreating.t Great pains have 
been taken to prove that the Chevalier was deter- 
mined to make the attack, or, in other words, to 

S rove that he was mad ; and that Lord George 
furray, in defiance of his authority, insisted upon 
returning. It is scarcely worth examining w'hether 
the young Pretender wanted to make a night 
attack, with such a force, in broad daylight or not. 
According to Murray, every officer present declared 
against such an insane step; and only Mr. Hepburn 
of Keith, the gentleman volunteer, who had con- 
ducted Charles into Holyrood House, was of opi- 
nion that the attack might be made, arguing that 
though it were daylight the red coats would be 
drunk with solemnising the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s birth-day. Lord George says distinctly 
that there was not one officer present but agreed 
that the best thing to do was to get back to Cul- 
loden as fast as possible, in order that the tired 
men might have some hours’ refreshment ; and, re- 
peating the assertion that Charles was not come up 
to the front, he adds that he was actually a mile 
behind, sotliat it would have wasted a considerable 
time to send backward and forward to him for 
orders. ”1 am certain,” says his lordship, “as 
things were situated, had we advanced from Kilra- 
vock to Nairn, it wotUd have been near five before 
we could have reached it, and made the dispose 
tions that it would have been requisite to have made 
in our army before we attacked the enemy. No 
person who knows the truth can find fault with this 
retreat. Our design was a surprise and an attack 
before break of day. I never yet heard of one man 
who thought it was to have been done in another 
way. We had not half of our men ; and it was 
found impossible to make the attack in the time 
proposed.” Home, who seems to rely on some 
tradition (and he does not here furnish any docu- 
mentary evidence), says that several of the officers 
advised a retreat, as daylight was so new; that others 
declared themselves for marching ro^ard, and 
that Mr. Hepburn, in particular, urged Lord George 
to order the men to march on as fast as they could. 

“ While Mr. Hepburn was speaking a drum beat. 
Don’t you hear ? said Lord George. The enemy are 
alarmed j we can’t surprise them. I never expected, 
said Mr. Hepburn, tomd them asleep; but it is 

• Letter ftom Lord O. Murrny, (•ellintr himielf Da VaUisnie. to . 
W. HemUton. Enq,, in Home'i Aiipondix; 

f See Charkw'R aniwen to querlet preiented. at the requeit of | 
Home, by GedOos, the Bonua Catl olic Buhop of Ediabnrgh, in 
Home'e Appendix. j 
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much better to march on and. attack them tlian tp^ 
retreat, for they will most certainly foljow hnd 
Qblige|i(ti.to fight when we shall be in a much 
worse conditiw than we are now.” * But though 
Hepburn was a brave man he was no general, and, 
if he really said these words, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that the whole hope of the Hi^Ianders lay in 
taking the English oriqy by surprise, and finding 
them, if not all dead asleep in their tents, stupified 
with drink. It is said moreover by Home himself 
—and the fact is exceedingly probable— that the 
Duke of Cumberland had certain information of 
this night march towards Naim, from several 
people in his pay wlio spoke the Highland lan- 
guage, wore die Highland dress, mixed with .the 
rebels as they marched, and stole away from them 
at different times — a thing easy to do in the dwk- 
ness, and when so many were lying down from 
exhaustion in the wood or lagging behind. Volun-. 
tecr Ray, who was in Naira at the time, says sim- 
ply — ” The rebels expecting to find us merry 
marched to attack us in our camp ; but, not arriv- 
ing in due time, and our men bring got under 
arms, they returned without making us a visit.” 
All accounts agree that the Highland army hurried 
back whence it had come, and that most of them 
were at or near Culloden by five in the morning. 
But the Duke of Cumberland, with his men fresh 
and vigorous, and well fed, was close behind them, 
having marched away from Nairn between four 
and five. Orders had been given for collecting 
some meat and drink on the field ; but either the 
supply was insufficient, or it did not arrive in time; 
for. many of the Highlanders slipped off in search 
of food. Others, exhausted by hunger and w'antof 
sleep, fell upon the moor, os if careless whether the 
English dragoons rode over tiiem or not. “ By 
this means,” says the Highland officer, “ we wanted 
in the action at least one-third of our best men, 
and of those who did engage many had hurried all 
the way from Inverness.” Perhapa the desperate, 
tired condition of the men had as much to do as 
the folly of Charles and his favourite advisers, 
Sheridan and O’Sullivan, in defeating a plan sug- 
gested by Lord George Murray. Tlus plan was to 
march to some good ground upon the south side 
of the water of Naira, to draw the Duke (ff Cum- 
berland up afterwards to passes in the mountains, 
and to prolong thenar in the very heart rf the 
Highlands. Overlo^ipg too much, perhaps, the 
present condition of their troops, and the . future 
difficulty cf victualling |hem, L^ George says^ 
"Why what I have now mentioned .was not per- 
formed, let them answer, who were determmed 
against a hill campaign, as they called it. What 
I can aver is, that myself and most of the clans, 
at least all, those I sprite with, were ffir this 
operation; and hiip^ royal hii^hness could have 
supported the fatigue as well 'as any person in 
the army. It’s true Sir Thomas Shirulmh: &c., 
could not have undergone it; so wewene obliged 
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<4o be undone for their ease. As to provisions, 
had I been allowed to have any dirediion, we 
would not have wanted (though perluips ^t the 
best) for years, as long as there were cattle in the 
Highlands or meal in the Lowlands.” 

In the mean while the English army was com- 
ing on with a broad front, divided into three 
columns of five battalions each, with the artillery 
and baggage following the first column on the 
right, which moved by the sea-coast, and witli the 
cavalry covering the left wing, which stretched to- 
wards the hills. The men were in the best spirits, 
and even the dragoons that had lied at Cult Brigg, 
at Prestonpans, and Falkirk, seemed fully deter- 
mined never to fly again. About eight o’clock a 
Cameron, one of Locheil’s lieutenants, who had 
been left dead asleep in Kilravock wood, when the 
halt had been made, came running into Culloden 
House and informed Charles and his principal 
officers, who were taking a little rest in Duncan 
Forbes’s mansion, that the English were in full 
march. Thereupon hurried orders were issued 
to move tlie fatigued and sadly thinned regiments 
to a part of Culloden moor, about half a mile to 
the west of the place where they had been drawn 
up in battle array the day before. The High- 
landers formed in two lines with a body of reserve. 
Great discontent was given to one of the bravest 
and most powerful of the clans, whose superstitions 
were excited as much as their honour and pride 
were piqued. “We of the clan MacDonald,” 
says the Highland Officer, “ thought it ominous 
we had not this day the right hand in battle as for- 
merly, and as we engagM in this enterprise when 
the events proved successful, as at Prestonpans and 
Falkirk, and in which our clans maintained we had 
'engaged in all our battles and struggles in behalf 
of our royal family since the battle of Bannockburn, 
on which glorious day Robert the Bruce bestowed 
this honour upon Angus MacDonald, Lord of the 
Isles, as a reward for his ncver-to-be-foi^ot fidelity 
to that brave prince, in protecting him for above 
nine months in his country of lluchlin, Isla, and 
Uist, as the same name has done since to his royal 
successor Prince Charles.”* Instead of the Mac- 
Donalds the Atholl brigade .had the right of the 
first line; in tlie centre stood the Camerons of 
Locheil, the Stuarts of Apjnn, the Frasers, the 
Macintoshes, the MacLauchlans, tlie MacL^s, 
the Fergusons, and the Roy Stuarts ; and on die 
extreme left were the MacDonalds, who formed three 
regiments under their respective chiefs, ClanRonald, 
Keppoch, and Glengary. Lord George Murray, 
incomparably the best of Charles’s generals, com- 
manded on me right, and Lord John Drummond 
on the left. Hie second line consisted of I.iord 
Ogilvie’s regiment, which had the right of Lord 
Lewis Gordon’s men, Glenbulitet’s regiment, the 
Duke of Perth’s, LoM John Dummond’s, and the 
Irish piquets, wl^ stood on the extreme left. This 
second line was commanded by Stapleton. On the 
right of the first line, and somewhat behind it, were 

* LoeUuurt Papifn. 


tw'o or three troops of horse — ^nearly all that re- 
mained in the service, or that remained mounted, 
for the rapid marches and counter-marches, the 
sad roads of the Highlands, and the sadder want 
of proper forage had knocked up all the rest 
of the horses.—The body of reserve, in which 
Charles placed himself on a small eminence, 
behind the right of the second line, consisted of 
Lord Kilmarnock’s regiment of foot guards, and 
some two or three dozen of horse, the miserable 
remnant of Lord Pitsligo’s and Lord Strath- 
allan’s cavalry. The right flank of the High- 
land army was covered with a strong stone wall. 

It appears that the Duke of Cumlierland hardly 
expected that the Highlanders would stand for 
battle; but he found them arranged in this 
order when he came up with them at about eleven 
o’clock. He halted wiUiin half a mile of their 
first line, and then formed his columns into two 
lines of foot, with a morass on his right, between 
him and the sea shore, which secured that flank. 
He placed two of his regiments of dragoons and 
four companies of Argyllshire Highlanders on his 
left, to fall upon the enemy’s right ; and, in addi- 
tion to his two lines, he formed a very strong body 
of reserve with tlie Duke of Kingston’s horse, the 
rest of the Argyllshire foot, and two or three 
English regiments. The Scots Royals had the right 
of the first line, and Burrell’s regiment, which had 
behaved so well at Falkirk, had the left of the foot. 
In the second line, which, like the first, consisted 
of six fiill regiments, Howard’s regiment had the 
right and Wolfe’s the left ; but when the battle 
began one or two other regiments were brought 
forward from the reserve, and plaiced on the left by 
the side of Wolfe’s, and additional squadrons of 
horse were sent to the flanks of both lines. Ten 
pieces of well served artillery were placed in the 
intervals between the regiments of the front line : 
the right flank was command^ by Major General 
Bland, the left by Lord Ancram, the centre by the 
Earl of Albemarle ; — this was the front line. In 
the second line the Duke of Cumberland was on 
the right, and his favourite Gei eral Hawley on the 
left. While these dispositions were making, and 
each army was trying to outflank the other, there 
set in a heavy shower of rain, “ which,” says 
Volunteer Ray, “ was very discouraging, remember- 
ing the Falkirk affair.” But this time the English 
had the wind and the rain at their backs, and the 
Highlanders in their faces. When the English 
came within^five or six hundred paces of the enemy 
they got upon soft and boggy ground, which was 
also calculated to revive unpleasant recollections ; 
but, when the artillery horses and the heavy guns 
stuck fost in the mire, the soldiers cheerfully 
slung their firelocks and dragged the cannon across 
the bog with the strength^ of their own arms. 
While this was doing the weather grew fair, and the 
Highlanders from behind a strip of old wall began 
to fire with their cannon. But their pieces were so 
badly served and so badly .pointed that they did nti 
other mischief than carrying off the leg of a common 
3 z 
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soldier in Bligh’s regiment. At about one o’clock 
Cumberland commenced replying to this can- 
nonade ; and,* as his ^ns were exceedingly well 
’"Served, lh«y made a slaughter-house of the High- 
landers* irregular and crazy battery, cutting at the 
same time lanes through some of the clan regi- 
mentS4‘ It was with extreme difficulty that Lord 
George Murray and his officers could keep their 
men in their positions to fece this murderous hre ; 
— the Highlanders wanted to run, but forward and 
not baclward from the field; they wanted to 
take the cannon with the broadsword, as they had 
done at Prcstonpans. “ Not liking this way 
of fighting,” says Ray, who was in the English 
front, “ they came running forward in their furious 
wild way on our right, where his royal highness 
liad placed himself to receive them, imagining the 
greatest push would be there: they came down 
three several times within a hundred yards of our 
men, firing their pistols and brandishing their 
swords ; but our soldiers appeared as if they took 
little notice of their bravadoes.” The cannonade 
lasted nearly an hour, during which time Cumber- 
land made several changes in the disposition of his 
army ; the most important of which was bringing 
up Wolfe’s regiment from the second line, where 
the men were standing in water up to their ankles, 
to the front line, and there placing them, en 
potence^ or forward at a right angle from the left 
flank, so as to make a new front, and to fire upon 
the flank of the Highlanders if tliey should come 
forward in full force. The duke then placed him- 
self in the ff^nt of Howard’s regiment between the 
two lines, and'ColonelBelford, who had the charge 
of the artillery, threw some ball, so well that they 
broke ground in the midst of Charles’s reserve, 
bespattered the Chevalier’s face with dirt, and 
killed one of his attendants. Upon seeing that 
masses of the Highlanders were breaking from their 
centre and right to C(^me forward, Belford, who had 
been using common caunon-ball, loaded his field- 
pieces with grape-shot. The clan Macintosh came 
right on to ^e English centre, but the fire of the 
field-pieces and the small arms of the 21st regi- 
ment made them incline to the right ; other clans, 
however, advanced to their support ; and then, in 
spite, of grape-shot and musketry in front, and the 
flank fire from Wolfe’s regiment, they fired their 
pieces, threw down their muskets, and attacked 
the English left, sword in hand, broke through 
Burrel’s regiment in the first line, and pushed for- 
ward, through the gap they had made, on the second 
line; but tWe they were checked%y Sempill’s 
regiment, lHiich, kneeling down, reserved their 
fire till they came close up, and then, with their 
bayonets fixed, gave a terrible discharge, that 
brought a great many of them to the ground. 
Most of those who did not fall turned back after 
they had killed Lord Robert Kerr and some twenty 
men. A few of the most desperate still pressed 
on with their bro^swords and targets to break 
into Sempill’s regiment ; but not a man of them 
could succeed; they all dropped at the point 


of the well-directed bayonets.* It was calcu- 
lated that from four to five hundred of them felF 
deaxi or desperately woimded between the two lines 
of the English army. This was, in iact, almost 
all the fighting ; the rest of the operations at Cul- 
lo^en and beyond it were little more than pursuit, 
slaughter, and butchery. When the regiments on 
the right of the Highland first line made this 
attack, the regiments on the left of that line, the 
Fergusons and tlic three MacDonald clans, who 
thought that they ought to have been on the right, 
did not accompany the forward movement, but 
hung back till the Macintoshes were goring them- 
selves on the English bayonets. Then they came 
forward, gave a general discharge, threw down 
their muskets, and drew their daymores ; but the 
grape-shot and the musket-shot, right in their teeth, 
made them pause, and, when the MacDonalds saw 
the Macintoshes running back from the gap they 
had made, they also went off, pursued by some 
English dragoons. The Irish piquets in Charles’s 
second line tired upon the dragoons, and made 
them either halt or wheel about. Through this 
timely check the MacDonalds, the Fergusons, 
and all that remained of the Macintoshes, got back 
to the main body, which was now formed into one 
single line instead of two. But in another direc- 
tion Cumberland’s cavalry performed a more im- 
portant service than the dragoons that had pursued 
the MacDonalds. General Hawley, with four 
companies of the Campbells of Argyllshire, had 
succeeded in breaking down the cast wall of the 
inclosure, whose north wall covered the flank of 
the Highlanders, killed all the men that were in 
that inclosure, and pulled down other parts of the 
wall ; and through these apertures Lord Ancram 
led Lord Mark Kerr’s dragoons and some of 
Cobham’s, and formed on the right flank of the 
rebels, a little behind them. With that mass of 
horse standing in that threatening position, and 
with the whole of the English infantry and artillery, 
and other clouds of cavalry coming on full in their 
front, the mountaineers lost heart completely, and 
began to go off the field in small parties, some 
with their chief and officers, and others witliout 
them. “ At this sight,” says Ray, who is an un- 
courteous critic of Charles’s military conduct, but 
whose assertions are supported by every contem- 
porary authority at all entitled to credit, “ their 
mock prince wheeled off and fled ; so that he had 
ihm the honour of being in the front, which held 
on with so much courage that he crossed the river 
at .the nearest place, at the hazard of drowning, 
and never stopped nor looked behind him until 
he got to Lord Lovat’s house, where he stayed 
all night.” It is said, that Lord Elcho, before the 

* According to a letter published shortly after in the Scots Maga- 
zine, the Duke of Cumberland iiad made a sensible alteration in the 
mode of manoging the bayonet against the Highlanders :^~before 
this the bayonet-man attaeked the swordsman fronting him: now 
the left-hand bayonet-man attacked the swordsman fronting bis 
right-hand man. He was then covered by the advetwry’s target 
where he was open on his left, and the adveesary'd right was open 
to him. This manner mode an essential dilferenee; staggered the 
enemy, who were not prepared to alter their way of fighting, and de- 
stroyM them in a manner rather to be eoneeiveo than told. 
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'T)loody game was quite finished, rode up to Charles 
and implored him to head a general and desperate 
charge in person ; that the Chevalier turned pale 
and refused ; and that thereupon Elcho called him 
an Italian coward and scoundrel, and swore 2^e 
would never serve him or speak to him again. 
The authority for the fact is Lord Elcho himself ; 
and, though his lordship lived an exile for the 
Stuarts’ cause, he would never again see Prince 
Charles, and used to leave Paris as soon as the 
Chevalier entered it.* On the other hand, it is 
affirmed that Charles desired to go from his place 
in the rear and rally the Highlanders, and that he 
was only forced from the field by the entreaties of 
Sheridan and others, who represented the attempt 
as desperate, and the success of it impossible. 
Nay, according to a cornet of his horseguards, who 
summons ‘ his eyes’ to witness the truth, Charles 
would not move until O’Sullivan laid hold of the 
reins of his horse and turned him about. The 
weight of authority is, however, on the side of 
Lord Elcho, a man of bravery and honour. Nor 
can we ever give much credit to the stories of 
mere intentions. It is so easy to say that Charles 
intended the charge, and that his tender friends 
prevented him! Yet all his valour in battle rests 
upon these stories. Walter Scott says, correctly, 
that after the battle was over there was no hope 
of collecting the Highlanders, who fied to their 
mountains and glens j but a hero would most 
assuredly have attempted a charge with the left 
wing and part of the second line when the right 
was repulsed; this, in similar cases, had been 
done over and over again, successfully or other- 
wise, by every veteran general ; and it was 
neither done, nor, as we believe, attempted by the 
Chevalier. Under the circumstances the charge 
would and must-have failed; but it was better 
for the Highlanders to throw aw’ay their lives in 
battle than to be butchered as they were in their 
retreat, and afterwards in their hiding-places ; 
and it behoved a young man who had set him- 
self forward as the romantic hero of the age 
to risk life and all in the decisive struggle. As 
it was, the fugitives went off in two large bodies, 
the larger one consisting of western Highlanders, 
directing their flight towards Badenoch ; the other, 
and much smaller one, consisting of the Frasers, 
Lord John Drummond’s regiment, and the Irish 
piquets, retreating to Inverness. The latter body 
suffered most, being pursued till within a mile of 
Inverness by the«Duke of Cumberland’s horse, 
who made few prisoners, but shot or cut down 
nearly every officer they overtook ; for they had 
learned from their royal commander that rebels 
had no claim to mercy, while most of the dra- 
goons were made fierce and pitiless by the re- 
collections of the defeats and humiliations they 
had sustained. Cumberland and the infantry 
followed leisurely towards Inverness. When near 
the town a drummer presented himself with a 
letter from the French officers, and Irish officers 

, * MS. Momoin of Lord Elcho, u cited by Walter Scott, 
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that had been in Louis’s servicq, offering .to 
surrender themselves prisoners to his royal high- , 
ness, and invoking from the English generous 
quarter and honourable treatment.” The duke 
promised them quarter, and then » sent forward 
a company of grenadiers, who took possession 
of Inverness and of the arms which the French 
and Irish there laid down. It appears that 
the Highlanders lost three times more men in 
the retreat than in the battle, and that, altogether, 
there perished on that bloody day from 2000 to 
2500 men. Many of their bravest chiefs were 
killed or miserably wounded on the field. Mac 
Lean of Drimnin, after losing two of his sons, 
was killed by a random shot while turning to look 
for his third son ; Cameron of Locheil fell wounded 
with grape-shot, but was carried off' by two bro- 
thers between whom he was advancing; Mac 
Donald of Keppoch was wounded by a musket- 
shot, which brought him to the ground ; a friend 
ran to his assistance, told him that the wound was 
not mortal, and implored him to exert himself and 
join in the retreat ; but Keppoch begged his friend 
to take care of himself, and, rising to his feet, he 
soon received another shot, which dispatched him. 
In the regiments which had charged Burrel’s regi- 
ment, and thrown themselves upon the bayonets of 
Sempill’s, there was scarcely an officer or a first- 
rank man left alive. According to the official re- 
turns published by Cumberland and the govern- 
ment, the loss of the English in killed, wounded, 
and missing, officers and men, amounted only to 
310. It is nt)t easy to say what was the exact 
force engaged. A report furnished fLo Home from 
the State-Paper Office states that the effective force 
of Cumberland’s army at Abeiileen on the 28th 
of March was, rank and file, 7119 men. He 
may have left some detachments in his rear, 
but in his advance to Cullodcn he was joined 
by Lord Albemarle, who brought some rein- 
forcements with him. Ray, however, says that 
there were only 5721 rank and file in the 
king’s army on the day of the battle ; but this 
appears to be an intentional error, and it may be 
fairly assumed tliat Cumberland had from 7000 
to 8000 men, fresh and in excellent condition, 
while the Highlanders, with th^ir allies, could not 
possibly have mustered 4000, \and these, as we 
have seen, exhausted by hunger, incessant fatigue, 
and that fetal night march and countermarch which 
made their condition — bad enough before-— worse 
than ever. "^The ministry at Lopdra, and the 
friends and dependants about the ddlci^styled this 
a great and glorious victory ; but theire was no glory 
in it or about it. His royal highness himself 
called it a “ complete victory ;” and complete it 
certainly was. “ I thank God most heartily,” he 
says in a letter to ministers, “ that I was an instru- 
ment in the affair, and that the glory of the day 
was owing entirely to the British troops, who fully 
retrieved the little stain of Falkirk without any 
assistance from the Hessians, though they might 
have saved us a good deal of trouble, and were of 
3 z 2 
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some use, even in their inactive state.” If aU 
lihe Hessians had been up at Culloden, Cumber- 
land’s army would have exceeded 13,000 mm! 
The carnage which had been committed, and which 
was still committing, by his moveable columns, 
his royal highness was pleased to style ** a little 
blood’kttingi which has only weakened the mad- 
ness, but not at all cured it.”* “ If,” says he, 

“ we had destroyed every man of them, such is 
the soil, rebellion would sprout out again.” In 
another letter he says,—” But my greatest plea- 
sure is, in hoping that the king may have restored 
his favour to the troops, and that the nation in 
general find that their own army is almost as good 
as a foreign one.”t If these words were not 
meant in irony they were a ^oss insult to the 
English nation ; his royal highness ought to 
have recollected that the English had been the 
foremost soldiers in the world ; that no very long 
time ago — no further back than the days of Marl- 
borough—theyhad beaten every enemy opposed to 
them j and that, if this tide of triumph had been 
turned back at various periods., it was not owing to 
any degeneracy in the men, but to the blundering, 
the ignorance, the indolence, and fatuity of their 
commanders. But in those grovelling days, when 
our king and our ministers sought to fight tlieir 
battles with Hanoverians and Hessians, and subsi- 
dized mercenaries, it had become the fashion to 
speak of the descendants of the Englishmen that 
fought at Cressy and Azincourt, at Blenheim and 
Ramillies, as men unfit for soldiers ; and this de- 
grading of the military character of the nation had 
the worst effect upon its general cKaracter. We 
can almost excuse his royal highness for thirsting 
for the blood of the doubly-damned traitor, Fraser 
of Lovat. Immediately after the battle of Culloden 
he wrote to minisiers — ” I believe old Lovat wll 
not escape me. I have several parties out for him, 
and papers such as will suffice to prove high 
treason upon him.” The Chevalier, as we have 
stated, fled straight from the field of Culloden to 
Lovat’s house, and there he and the old fox met 
for the first and for the last time. Walter Scott 
has preserved, in mimical colours, the picture 
drawn of this strange meeting by an eye and ear 
witness ” A lady, who, when a girl, was residing 
in Lord Lovat’s family, described to us the un«- 
pected appearance of Prince Charles and his flying 
attendants at Castle Dounie. The wild, desoli^e 
vale on which she was gazing with indolent com- 
posure was at once so suddenly filled with how- 
men riding furiously towards the castle, that, im- 
pressed wifii the belief that they were fairies who, 
according to Highland tradition, are visible to 
men only from one twinkle of the eyelid to another, 
she strove to refrain from the vibration which she 
believed would occasion the strange and magni- 
ficent apparition to become invisible. To Lord 

• " 1 tremble,” oddi the conqueror of Culloden, *' for four that 
tUs vile ipot may etill be the rutn of thi» iilaud and of onr fomlly." 

t Letlere fitow the Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of New- 
euUei in Com’i Mamoin of the Pelliam Adminlitration. 


Lovat it brought a certainty more dreadftil than^. 
the presence of fairies or even demons. The tower 
on which he had depended had fallen to crush 
him, and he only met the Chevalier to exchange 
mutual condolences.”* Lovat was then so old and 
infirm that he could neither ride nor walk, but he 
agreed with Locheil and other chiefs in recom- 
mending the prosecution of a mountain war, or at 
least the keeping together of the clans, so as to 
present a bold countenance to the enemy, and 
obtain honourable or merciful conditions. But the 
Chevalier’s head was completely bewildered ; his 
chief favourites and advisers were only anxious to 
get back to France; and, changing his dress, 
Charles stole away by night, and crossed the 
mountains to Invergarie, near Fort Augustus, 
which fort had been set fire to and burnt by a 
body of Highlanders the day before the battle of 
Culloden. Left to shift for himself, old Lovat put 
himself in a sort of hammock, and was carried 
away to a good hiding-place on the shoulders of 
some of his clan. 

Lord George Murray had succeeded in rallying 
at Ruthven about 1200 of the fugitives from Cul- 
loden, and was sustained by the confident hope of 
collecting such an army as might face Cumberland 
i^ain ; but there was no corresponding spirit on 
the part of the Chevalier ; there was no means of 
provisioning an army ; and, instead of increasing, 
the body of 1200 men began to disperse. Yet 
Lord Gkorge did not give up the cause as hope- 
less until he received a message from Chanes 
urging the chiefs and men in arms to look to their 
own safety. At Invergarie Charles himself became 
almost a solitary fugitive, and began to trust to 
holes in the rocks and other hiding-places for his 
safety. All his company took leave of him except 
O’Sullivan, O’Neile, and one Burke, a common 
servant, who knew the country well, and was kept 
as a guide. With this slight attendance Charles 
stole secretly from Invergarie to Loch Arkaig, in 
Lochaber, and then to Glenboisdale, where he 
lurked a day or two, and where he received a message 
from Lord George Murray, entreating him not to 
leave Scotland just yet. The Chevalier replied to 
Lord George that he must go to France, but that 
he hoped to return soon with powerful reinforce- 
ments which he was quite sure of obtaining. He 
also left a paper, written and signed by himself, 
containing an account of his designs; but this 
paper was not to be opened or shown to his friends 
till a certain number of dw after he had em- 
barked for the continent. Bufto, embark was no 
such easy matter ; the English cruisers continued 
to do their duty well, and no French slup appeared 
to take off the forlorn adventurer. 

Two days after the bifttle of Culloden, Brigadier 
Mordaunt was detached into the Frase^’ country 
with 900 foot, and there he seized a great number 
of cattle and a quantity of oaltmeal, said to have 
been collected for the use of the rebel army. ” He 

* Art. is Qmrtwly Bcrtevii 
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went also/’ says volunteer Ray, “to Lord Lovat’s 
'house, that nest and cage of unclean birds, where 
much treason and rebellion had been hatched : he 
only found the nest, for the birds were flown : 
however, he thought proper to purge it from all 
pollutions by fire.” The Puke of Cumberland 
advanced to the smoking ruins of Fort Augustus, 
and established himself there in the very centre of 
the rebellious districts, sending out parties in all 
directions to scourge the land, to cut off every 
Highlander found in arms, and to track them to 
their hiding-places in their glens and mountains. 
In a short time all the gaols were crammed, not- 
withstanding a great number being shipped off 
for Newcastle ; and more were killed or starved 
than were made prisoners. Every encouragement 
was given to the fierce passions of the Argyllshire 
men and the other Whig clans or hereditary ene- 
mies of the Jacobite Highlanders ; and the worst 
rabble of the regular army were let loose to plun- 
der and destroy. In many places the dispersed 
clans were hunted down like wild beasts — tracked 
to their dens and holes in the hill sides, and either 
burnt or smothered by combustible materials 
lighted at the mouths of those crannies, or com- 
pelled to come out to fall upon the bayonets and 
swords of their pursuers. These men were not 
likely to make a distinction which their royal 
leader could not or would not make : the duke 
had declared that blood-letting was the best remedy, 
that every man that wore the tartan in those 
parts was a rebel and traitor, whose body, soul, 
and goods were forfeited j — and so the soldiers 
slashed and plundered wherever they came, with- 
out any attention to guilt or innocence, or to 
degrees of guilt or degrees of misfortune. In many 
places they swept the country so bare of every thing 
that the inhabitants were left to perish with hunger 
on the hill sides ; and, if tradition is to be credited, 
there were not wanting cases where the horrors of 
hunger led to the atrocities of cannibalism. The 
English soldiers, it appears, were allowed to carry 
off for their own use ^1 the cattle and horses they 
could find ; and Volunteer Ray describes, with dis- 
gusting facetiousness, the abundance of the boo^ 
and the uses the men made of it.* A host of 

* Thk Cumberland volunteer had no taste for the picturesque. 
He dcsoillies the HiKhlands.with their black mountains and streumsof 
vater rolling down them, os a sight suiRclent to give a vreil-bred dog 
the vapours ; and he assures us tlwt these solltarv horrors occasioned 
immfanrs uf the English to foU sick daily, as wet) in their minds as 
bodies. “ This.'’ he odds, *' might have been still worse, had it not 

been Ibr tlie duke's presence .And, to divert their melancholy, 

hia royal highness and oflieors frequently gave money to be run Ibr 
by Highland liorses. sometimes without soudlcs or bridles, both men 
and womon riding: here were also many foot-racet perfurmed by 
both MOM. which afforded many droll scenes. It was neceismy to 
entertain life in this manner, otheri^ the people were in danger 
of being nfRseted with hypochondriacal melancholy. At this time 
most of the soldiers hod horses, which they bought and sold to eaeii 
other at a low price, and on which they rode aliont, neglecting their 
duty, whMi made it necessary to publish an order to part with them, 
etlmrwise they wen aU to be shot. 1 sew a soldier ndiug on ode of 
these horses, when, being idetl^ a comrade, he asked him, ‘Tom, 
what bastion given for the galloway ?’ Tom answered, • Half-a- 
crown.’ To which the other replied, with an oath, * He is too dear ; 
1 saw atjotterhonght Ibr eighteen pence.' Notwithstanding the low 
price, the vast qnniitlty of cattle such u onen, horses, sheen, oud 
goats taken from the rebels, and bought up by the lump by the 
jockeys and fkrmeni from Yorkshire and south of Scotland came to a 
great deal of money, <«U whkh woe divided amongst the men that 


witnesses of all parties, including even officers in 
the English army, speak to such atrocities as had 
not been witnessed in our island since the dark 
ages. Among these witnesses are bishops and 
clergymen of the episcopal church, presbyterian 
ministers and elders, gentlemen of rank and cha- 
racter, who gave in specific cases with names and 
dates, and their signatures attached to their papers, 
so that we can scarcely escape from a harrowing 
and revolting narrative by a comforting doubt in 
Highland and Jacobite exaggerations. As a last 
touch to the horrible picture, we may mention what 
is asserted on indisputable authority, that Uie High- 
land women were subjected to the last indignity 
and brutality, that their children were frequently 
shot, slabbed, or thrown over the rocks, and that 
it became a common spectacle to see men, women, 
and children, frantic with hunger, following in the 
track of thc plunderers, and imploring fur the 
blood and offal of their own black cattle, carried 
off and slaughtered for the use of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army. The hangman Hawley dis- 
tinguished himself in this war of extermination, 
which lasted without check or pause till the month 
of July, when his royal highness repaired to Lon- 
don to claim and wear his sullied laurels. He left 
behind him in Scotland the name of ike Bulcher^ 
and the people of England, disgusted sooner than 
any other with cruelty, confirmed this title to the 
hero of Culloden.* 

The English parliament had not waited for his 
arrival to testify their gratitude for the glorious 
victory, both Houses having voted, nemne conira- 
dicente, lettefs of thanks to his royal highness for 
the eminent and very important services performed 
by him ; and the Commons, in addressing his ma- 
jesty upon this glorious occasion, had said in their 
concluding paragraph, that, being truly sensible of 
the eminent courage and conduct of his royal 
highness, they were impatiently desirous and 
would be found quite ready to give his royal high- 
ness such distinguishing marks of public gratitude 
as should be most agreeable to his majesty. As 
the king is the fountain of honour, parliament 
could only give money ; and when his majesty, in 
a message delivered on the 13th of May, recom- 
mended to the consideration of the Commons “ the 
settling an additional revenue upon his said son 
and his issue male,” thc dutiful Commons pre- 
pared to vote thc people’s money ; and on the 
very next day no less tlnn a sui^i of 25,000/. per 
annum, payable out of the duties and revenues 
1 ,,, 

brought them in, who were wnt out in portiei in March of the Pre- 
tender ; aud they frequently came to rebele’ houtea who hod left 
them, and would not be reduced to obedience : tlieie aort our aoldiers 
commonly plundered and burnt, oo that many grew rich by titeir 
share of spoil.” The Rev. James Hay, of Invcrnem, says, in an 
aHestotioasentto Bishop Forbes in the month of June, that the 
women tlmt rode races on horseback, fbr the amusement of the Eng- 
lish camp at Fort Augustus were naM, and that, in other particu- 
lars, there was the grossest indecency and depravity. 

• " The king," says Horace Walpole, •• is much inclined to some 
mercy: but the duke, who has not so much of Csssar after a victory 
os in gaining it, ti/er Me atmeit levtritg. It was lately proposed in 
the city to present him with the freedom of some company ; one of 
the aldermen said aloud« then let it be of Um t« 

iimn, 
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composing the aggregate fund -was added to the 
duke’s income of 15,000/., payable out of the civil 
list. Out of doors this reward seemed sufficiently 
high, but within doors it was not opposed by a 
single voice. The patriot Pitt, who was now half 
a deputy treasurer for Ireland, was himself ready 
to propose this large annual grant ; but the Duke 
of Cumberland thought that the proposition would 
come better from the first minister ; and so Mr. 
Pelham made it. As Pitt was on the ladder of 
promotion, as he was about being advanced to the 
post of paymaster of the forces, we believe he would 
have asked 50,000/. a-year instead of 25,000/., 
if the king, who really fixed the sum which was 
represented as the spontaneous offering of the par- 
liahient and people of England, had chosen to 
suggest the larger allowance. The legacy of 
10,000/. which the old Duchess of Marlborough 
had left him to encourage him in his patriotic 
opposition, and to enable him to bear life without 
office, ought to have burned in the great orator’s 
pocket, and to have confused the rolling and sono- 
rous periods of his eloquence j but Pitt seems to 
have been high above such influences — insensible 
to shame or contrition on such paltry points, which 
he, no doubt, considered as unworthy the attention 
of a man of his transcendent genius. “ We have 
amply prepared for the duke’s reception,” says 
• Horace Walpole, “ by settling on him immediately 
and for ever 25,000/. a-year; .... it was ima- 
gined that the Prince of Wales would have opposed 
this, on the reflection that 50,000/. was thought 
enough for him, though heir to the crown, and 
abounding in issue ; but he has wisely reflected 
forwards, and likes the precedent.”* The grati- 
tude of the parliament and cabinet seemed to begin 
and end with his royal highness. On the very 
day on which 25,000/. a-year were proposed for 
the Duke of Cumberland, we find Duncan Forbes, 
the lord president, begging and entreating for 
1500/., not as a pension to himself, not as a re- 
ward for his invaluable services, but to enable him 
to make payment of sums of money he had bor- 
rowed for the service of government. “ Above 
nine months ago,” says diis able and excellent 
man, “ my zeal led me into this north country to 
quench a very furious rebellion, without arms, 
without money, without credit ; and if the king’s 
enemies are to be credited, my endeavours were 
attended with sftme success. His majesty was 
pleased to entruOT me with the disposition of com- 
missions for raising some independent companies ; 
which 1 accordingly raised and employed — 1 hope 
usefully. The Marquess of Tweeddale, then secre- 
tary of state for Scotland, acquainted me, by order, 
that, for supplying any extraordinary expense, I 
was te draw on Mr. Pelham; but the totw inter- 
ruption of correspondence made my receiving 
money on such drafts impossible, and 1 was 
fbreed to supply the necessary expense after em- 
ploying what money of my own 1 c^d come at 

• Letter toU. Mann. 


in this country, by borrowing upon my proper 
notes such small sums as I could hear of. The 
rebellion is now happily over; and tlie persons 
who lent me this money at a pinch are now justly 
demanding payment; and I, who cannot coin, 
and who never hitherto was dunned, find myself 
uneasy. The whole of tlie small sums does not 
exceed 1500/. Now if Mr. Pelham would im- 
press that money into the hands of George Ross, 
or any other person, to be remitted to me to ac- 
count ; or if he would authorise me to draw upon 
him, or upon any other person whom he' may 
direct, for that sum, in like manner to account, it 
would tend much to the quiet of my mind. I 
have of this date wrote to Mr. Pelham on this 
subject.”* But it was in vain that Duncan 
Forbes wrote, and his friends and the friends of 
justice represented his case to a most corrupt, 
jobbing, and selfish ministry. The amount of 
his' services was known to most men, and it was 
equally notorious that he had not only begged and 
borrowed, but that he had expended three years’ 
rent of his own estates in the public cause. He 
had also exposed himself to more personal danger, 
and, though a judge, a man of the pen, a quiet 
domestic man, had undergone far more fatigue, 
than any general engaged in his majesty’s service 
in Scotland. All this, we say, and more than this, 
must have been known to ministers, and yet the 
government, of which the magnanimous Pitt was a 
member, not only left his merit unrewarded, but 
absolutely failed to pay him either the money he 
had spent out of his own private fortune or the 
debts he had contracted. The blood turns back 
cold to the heart in contemplating this base ex- 
ample of national or rather ministerial ingratitude. 
An excuse has been found for the king in the sup- 
position that* he did nut know the whole of the 
case, — that he knew nothing except by the report 
of his ministers, who had Forbes entirely at their 
mercy, and who telt that to have displayed the ex- 
tent of his services would have been to discover to 
the sovereign the extent of their own demerit ; 
since their want of foresight and preparation, their 
selfish intrigues and jealousies, had allowed a 
paltry danger to become a great one, and had 
plunged the whole island into doubt, peril, and 
perplexity.t But if we admit that the truth was 
concealed from George — and tliere is a difficulty 
in the full admission— we cannot allow ourselves 
to believe tliat the facts could be disguised from 
the Duke of Cumberland, though we can very 
easily credit the hypothesis that his royal highness 
took a mortal offence w)ien the lord president, like 
a Scotchman and a man of humanity, tried to 
make him hold his bloody hand ; and, as a conse- 
quence of this resentment, that CumMand, who 
repeatedly declared that there was not a man in 
Scotland to be trusted— that all were Jacobites 
alike — may have given encouragement to the 

* Letter ftom the Lord Preiident to Mr. Scroope. in Addenda to 
CuUoden Papers. 

t See Introduction to CuUoden Papers. 
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cabinet to persevere in their foul injustice. It is 
upon record, that when Duncan Forbes manfully 
remonstrated with the duke against the enormities 
committing by the soldiery, and invoked the laws 
of his country, Cumberland exclaimed, “ Laws ! 
what laws? I’ll make a brigade give laws!” 
And when the high-minded Scot m^e interces- 
sion in favour of his old neighbours and friends 
the Highland chiefs, whose wild schemes he had 
opposed to the very utmost, and when he endea- 
voured to show that some allowance, some con- 
sideration was due to early education and the 
force of habit, and that the Jacobitism of the 
Highland gentlemen might be cured by other 
means than the gallows and the block, and when 
he tried to preserve to the Highlanders their 
picturesque and convenient dress, as fitted to 
their occupations and manner of life, the minis- 
try filled up their baseness by half suspecting 
him of disaffection, if not of downright Jacobitism. 
All tliese things depressed the spirits and broke 
the health of the ^od old man, and he died not 
long after, at Edinburgh (on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, n4'I), in the sixty-third year of his age, 
complaining on his death-bed of his reduced for- 
tune and of “ the oppression of power,” and ad- 
vising his son never to think of getting into parlia- 
ment.* His ample fortune was, indeed, left in a 
state of such embarrassment, that the best friends 
of his family saw no prospect of relief, but in 
saving one of his estates by selling the other and 
employing the proceeds in discharging the debts 
he had contracted. “ But,” says a warm-hearted, 
admiring countryman, “ he left behind him a 
name endeared even in these days of strife and 
bitterness, to eneinies as to friends, and doubly to 
be honoured by posterity, for that impartiality 
which uniformly distinguished between the cause 
of the country and political party.”t We fear, 
however, that the whole tone of society was too low 
and mean at the middle of the last century to feel 
these things very acutely. As for the govern- 
ment, when forty years were passed they were 
guilty of what has been properly called a sort of 
posthumous ingratitude; for in 1784 they arbi- 
trarily resumed the privilege of distilling whiskey 
without payment of duty upon the Forbes barony 
of Fairintosh, an immunity conferred in perpetuity 
to compensate Duncan Forbes’s father for the losses 
he had sustained and the exertions he had made at 
the great Whig Revolution of 1688 ; giving nothing 
in return to the family except a most inadequate 
compensation.J 

While the Duke of Cumberland was being.wel- 
comed into London with illuminations and sky- 
rockets, his cousin Charles was wandering from 

* Culloden Papen. 

i Walter Scott. Art. in Quarterly Review. 

I Introduction to Culloden Pa^n. Robert Bums termed the 
old privilege which had been enjoyed by the ftimily for nearly a 
hundred year* " I.oyal Forbea* chartered boa«t and all the poeta 
^ bunt w'eoati of Scotland had celebrated the exceUcnce of the 
Pairintoeh whUkey. It waa proper toreeume the immunity the 
nnfumeaa lay in not giving, m waa done in other caaei, a proper 
64uivateat, 


place to place in the most wretched condition, and 
making himself t^ain interesting, not by his own 
heroism and address, but by the bravery, exquisite 
fidelity, and promptitude of others. This course 
of life lasted five long months, or from April to 
September ; and. during all that time not one of 
the hundreds of poor people he was obliged to trust 
could be induced to betray him, even by the 
government offer of thirty thousand pounds. 
Charles, after biding for a day or two in Glenbois- 
dale, went to Borradale, the place where he landed 
on his first fatal coming to our island : MacDonald 
of Borradale procured him an open boat, with 
eight oars, at Lochnanuagh, and there Charles 
embarked, on the evening of the 2Gth of April, 
for the Long Island, where he expected to find a 
French vessel. His tutor, Sheridan, the Duke of 
Perth, and others had provided for their escape 
in a better manner, but Charles was still accom- 
panied by O’Sullivan, O’Neil, and Burke. After 
encountering a terrific storm and a dark night the 
party landed in Benbecula, on the Long Island, a 
solitary spot wholly destitute of the means of sus- 
taining life. They had brought nothing with them 
but four pecks of oatmeal, and upon this and 
the water of a brook they were obliged to subsist 
for two days during which the storm raged. 
When they put again to sea they were driven from 
their course by another tempest which drove them 
into the small island of Glas. Here they were 
received by a farmer or tacksman, who lent one of 
the party a boat to proceed to the island of Lewis, 
where a small trading or fishing vessel was lying. 
Donald MacLeod got safe to Lewis, hired the litUe 
vessel, and sent notice to Charles that he had done 
so; but when the Chevalier got to the port of 
Lewis he found that the master of the vessel had 
discovered who he was, and would nut stand to his 
bargain or take him aboard on any account. 
Charles and his companions in sufiering then 
returned to the open boat which had brought them 
from Lochnanuagh, and put to sea, uncertain 
whither they should go. They had not gone far 
from Lewis when they saw two mcn-of-war under 
sail in the distance, and, taking these ships for 
English, they put about their helm and ran for the 
nearest shore, which was a small island to the 
southward called Issurt. This was a most unhappy 
mistake — the continuance of an unfortunate move ; 
for the ships were in fact two French frigates which 
had come over with some money, iimmunition, and 
arms, and which had put into Lochnanuagh only 
a few hours after Charles had left that place. Had 
he waited there, or had he ventured nesg- enough to 
discover what the ships really were, his hardships 
would have been ended, and he might have got 
back to the continent early in May, safe and un- 
scathed, save by the reflection that his escapade 
had cost the lives of many hundreds of brave men, 
and had plunged into irremediable ruin the 
warmest, if not the sole, friends of his family in 
Britain. When the two slups were out of sight 
he crept along the shores of Issurt and Harris : 
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but herQ. was a fresh alarm ! — an English sloop of 
war lying in a harbour on that coast spied his boat, 
but before she could get out his boatmen pulled 
away and got into a small creek on the cout of 
North Uist. There the party lay hid for many 
days supporting life with some dried fish which 
they found in a lone hut. About the middle of 
May they put to sea again and made the island of 
South Uist, where the chief or proprietor of the 
greater part of the island — MacDonald of Clan- 
ronald — comforted and restored the royal fugitive, 
whose health and spirits were breaking, with 
Spanish wine and proper food, and gave hint shoes 
and stockings — fur the last of tlie Stuarts was 
almost bare-fuot. But his humiliations were not 
over, and it remained for the young hero, who had 
come with oaths to conquer or die, to cover his 
manhood with woman’s clothes, and to follow in 
the train of a young lady as a waiting woman. 
General Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyll, had 
a commission to search the islands and secure the 
fugitives and the disaffected. With a considerable 
number of men, and several ships of war and trans- 
])ort8, Campbell came to Barra, where he made 
many prisoners; from Barra he sailed to St. 
Kilda, and from St. Kilda he returned to Barra, 
with the determination of going to South Uist and 
searching the island from end to end. And early 
in June South Uist was surrounded on every side 
by ships and boats, while com])anics of soldiers 
were put on shore to scour the interior and search 
every house, cavern, nook, and corner of tlie island. 
But Clanronald had pledged his faith, and the 
islanders were resolute to respect the sacred rights 
of hospitality and misfortune; and by a combi- 
nation of ingenuity, activity, and vigilance, which 
must have been incessant, and exercised at one 
time or other by nearly every man, woman, and 
child in the place, they contrived to delude the 
troops and to conceal their guest from the first to 
the last week of June, when the generous Flora 
MacDonald undertook to carry Charles to a safer 
place, and procure the means for so doing. This 
young lady, the daughter of MacDonald of Milton, 
in the isle of South Uist, was nearly related to the 
Chevalier’s host Clanronald, and was on a visit at 
his house. She was distressed day after day by 
seeing the danger the Chevalier was running, and 
by hearing accounts of his distressed condition 
from his constant attendant O’Neil, who visited 
the house clandestinely fur food and advice. She 
expressed an earnest, desire to see the prince in 
person, and declared that, if she could in any way 
save him from his enemies, she would do it with 
all her heart. Upon this O’Neil ventured to pro- 
pose that she should take Charles dressed in 
woman’s clothes, as her maid, and conduct him out 
of South Uist to Skye. At first Flora MacDonald 
thought the scheme fantastical and dangerous, and 
positively declined it ; but soon after this conver- 
sation means were foqnd to introduce to her, at a 
solitary farm house, the prince in person, and then 
his sad condition, his thin and wast^ habit of body, 
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and his arguments, went to her heart, and removed' 
all scruples; and she went forthwith from this 
interview to put the scheme into execution. No 
body could possibly leave the island or escape the 
cruisers’ row-boats and guards without a passport. 
Flora asked and obtained from her stepfather 
Hugh MacDonald, who commanded part of the 
troops assembled in South Uist, a pass for herself 
and her lady’s-maid Betty Burke; and she further 
induced the captain to recommend to his wife, 
residing in th%isle of Skye, the said Betty as an 
excellent spinner of flax, and a faithful servant. 
We are following Flora MacDonald’s own account 
of the transaction which is believed to have been 
written or dictated by herself.* It is said there, or 
ratlier it is left to be inferred, tliather stepfather was 
not admitted into the dangerous secret, but deceived 
by Flora’s ingenuity ; but neither Captain Hugh 
MacDonald nor other MacDonalds in South Uist 
and in Skye were really imposed upon by the young 
lady. Having obtained the passport, a boat, six 
boatmen, and some provisions, and sent a dress to 
Charles, she walked along the sea-shore with Lady 
Clanronald and met the proscribed Stuart in his 
female attire. The ladies carried materials for n 
supper with them ; but, as the party were sitting 
down among the rocks on the sea-side to a hasty 
meal, a messenger can)e to Lady Clanronald in- 
forming her that General Campbell and some 
soldiers were in her house searching for the prince. 
The ladies hurried home. Soon after their depart- 
ure four armed cutters came round the coast, but 
Charles and O’Neil escaped the observation of the 
soldiers and sailors aboard by skulking among 
the rocks. On the following morning, the weather 
being calm and serene, Charles, Flora, and Ihe 
six boatmen set out for Skye. As tliey were 
j)assing the p«)int of Vaternish in Skye, a party of 
the MacCleod militia ran to the shore with 
their guns, and levelled them at the boat, but 
luckily the tide was out, the beach long and rough, 
and the sturdy boatmen pulled them away before 
the MacCleods could get near enough to force 
them to land, or could launch a boat to pursue 
them. The generous lady and her maid, the 
prince, landed safe at Mugstole, the seat of the Mac- 
Donalds, where Lady Margaret MacDonald w'as 
then residing. This lady, who, like her husband Sir 
Alexander, had once beema Jacobite of the deepest 
hue, gave the lady and her mock maid a good 
dinner, and, as her house was open to the visits of 
officers and troops, she then sent them forward to 
her kinsman and factor MacDonald of Kingsburgh, 
more in the interior of the island. Near to this 
house the Chevalier put on a Highland dress and 
then Flora left him to the care of Kingsburgh, and 
went home to her stepfather’s house. She says 
that Charles was then greatly restored to he^th, 
had recovered much strength, and was in good 
spirits; but Kingsburgh found his condition 
wretched enough. According to a letter from Sir 

• NwratK-w of Flora MaeDonald, giTluf au Mcount of ber inte^ 
viewi with Chwrlci, tcc„ In Hune’i AppoMlx. 
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Alexander MacDonald to the Lord President Dun- 
can Forbes, “ he (the Pretender) accosted Kings- 
hurgh with telling him that his life was now in his 
hands, which he might dispose of ; that he was in 
the utmost distress, having had no meat or sleep 
for two days and two nights — sitting on a rock 
beat upon by the rains, and when they ceased ate 
up by flies : he conjured him to show compas- 
sion but for one night, and he should be gone. 
This moving speech prevailed, and the visible 
distress, for he was mei^e, ill-coloured, and 
overrun with the scab.” It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this letter was apologetic and 
meant to screen Kingsburgh and Flora Mac- 
Donald from the vengeance of government. It 
enclosed another letter from Sir Alexander’s wife, 
Ijady Ma^ret MacDonald, who, with somewhat 
more art, deplored the great trouble which had 
been brought upon the island of Skye ” by the in- 
discretion of a foolish girl, with whom the unha]^py 
disturber of the kingdom had landed”— protesting 
that shO Lady Margaret did not know the Pre- 
tender in his disguiM— affirming that that unhappy 
man had intrude himself by night upon her kins- 
man Kinrtburgh, “ a man wdl known for his 
singular' hOflesI^, integrity, and prudence, in all 
occurrences of ufel^ore that unhappy night; a 
man of such conseqdeneet and so well liked in the 
country, that if the Preti^er’B son had done no 
other hurt tq it but the ruin of thia single man, it 
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could not but render him odious to their posterity.”* 
Her ladyship implored Forbes to befriend Kings- 
burgh and contribute his good offices with the 
Duke of Cumberland and the government : — “ His 
crime,” she says, “I will not venture to extenuate; 
but yet I am certain it was accidental, and pro- 
ceeded rather from an excess of good nature and 
compassion upon a miserable person, who threw 
himself into his mercy, than from any disloyalty or 
rebellious principles.” 

The day after his arrival at Kingsburgh’s house 
in Skye, the Chevalier left that island and went over 
to the small island of Rasay, which was only six 
miles off. The chief, MacLeod of Rasay, who had 
fought for the Pretender both at Falkirk and at 
Culloden, was lying hid somewhere on the main- 
land, but his sons were at home, and they accom- 
modated Charles in a cowshed,^ They had no 
better lodging to give him— there was nothing 
better left on the island; for a detachment m 
King George’s army had been there a few days 
before with fire and sword, had carried off all tM 
cattle, and had burnt every house in Rasay. While 
the Chevalier was lying pinched with hunger in the 
cowshed at Rasay, his generous deliverer Flora 
MacDonald was apprehended by soipe of the militia 
in Skye, put on board airing’s sbi|i and carried as 
a prisoner and a dangerous rebel to London. Her ' 
secret had been forc^ from the poor boatmen who 
• CalloilenRBpm. 
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had ferned her and Charles froih South. XTist. 
Kingsburgh also was laid in durance, and threat- 
ened with nodiing less than death. He- “told 
General Campbell that he had indeed swn jfhe 
young Pretender, but in such misery that heipMd 
not lay hands on him. He joined, or pretended tO' 
join, Campbell in searching for the ftigiti^!p^‘*but 
tlie bird was flown.” Some women about Kings- 
burgh’s house, being seized and examined; con- 
fessed that Charles had been harboured ^ier<! the 
whole night. When Kingsburgh was cimedto 
head quarters at Fort Augustus, Sir AlexAider 
MacDonald tried to soften the heart of the Duke of 
Cumberland. “ I used my little rhetoric Avith the 
duke,” says Sir Alexander, “ but he stopped my 
mouth by saying that this man had neglected the 
greatest piece of service that could have been done ; 
and if be Avas to be j)ardoned it would encourage 
others to follow his example/^ In the state in 
which matters now Averc, the wisest and best thing 
to do was to scare the Avretched fugitive back to 
France — to permit and connive at Charles’s escape. 
George II. was not a blood-thirsty prince, and 
even if his nature had been more severe he would 
not have chosen to draw down upon himself the 
odium of Europe and the criticism of every civilised 
court, by putting to death as a felon and traitor the 
descendant of many kings. To have kept Charles 
as jft state prisoner cither in Scotland or England, 
or even in the American plantations, Avould have 
been very troublesome, and might have jiroved 
exceedingly dangerous. For the safety, f(»r the 
honour of the House of Brunswick, it was better to 
let him go than to catch him ; and we cannot help 
believing that this was the opinion of a consider- 
able portion of the English cabinet, and of not a 
few of the officers that were serving in Scotland — 
though, as for his royal highness of Cumberland, 
Ave can easily fancy that he would have sent him to 
the Tower and tW block Avithout compunction.* 
Kingsburgh, however, was not sent to the Tower, 
but confined in Edinburgh Castle. Both of these 
gloomy abodes were by this time filled with un- 
happy inmates. 

After staying some days with the sons of Mac 
Leod of Rasay, the Chevalier returned to the Isle 
of Skye, but not to the bounds of the MacDonalds, 
but to those of MacKinnon of MacKinnon, who 
had sent his clan to join the rebel army. At part- 
ing he gave young Rasay a little case containing a 
silver ‘spoon, knife, and fork, and desired him to 
keep it till they met again. The MacKinnons 
received him with ^eat kindness, procured him a 
boat, and carried him to Lochnevis, on the main 
land about twelve miles from Borradale. Here 
he learned that there were lines of troops with 
sentinels so placed as to wratch every road, every 
path, by night as well as by day, having fires 
lighted on the hills at regular distances. But two 

• In a letter lUted tlie 16th May;or juKt a month after the Irnttle 
of CuUocusn, Horace Wsiluole m,yt, ‘"fho Vreteoder in not openly 
taken, butymmy people think he ii in their power ; however, I i«n 
toy he teUi he mowed to etaape, and aome French ihips are hovering 
about the coast to receive him.” 


of. the Macdonalds of Glenaladale smuggled him 
thrbugh a gulley or narrow channel worn by a 
mountein stream among the rocks; and, after 
crossing the line of posts, they resolved to conduct 
him out of the Western Islands right into the 
Ress-shire Highlands, and lodge' him among the 
Maefeenzies, Avho had remained during the war on 
the side of King George, and were therefore not 
scourged with the visitations of troops now. The 
chief of Glenaladale thought that the MacKenzies 
Avoidd not betray the helpless fugitive, and that, 
notevifhstanding' their exceeding loyalty to the 
established government they vfould assist in the 
escajie uf the son of their old kings. Accordingly 
Charles and Glenaladale, with two or three attend- 
ants, set out on foot for Ross-shire. The journey 
was long and rough. When they came to the 
Braes of Kintail, inhabited by the Macraws, the 
most barbarous of die Highland clans, they were 
like to perish for want of food, and were apparently 
saved only by the timely arrival of another fugi- 
tive — a MacDonald — ^who had fought for Charles 
at Culloden, from being seized and delivered uj) ; 
for a Macraw, with whom they had taken uj) their 
lodging, exclaimed against the Highlanders Avho 
had been in arms, saying that they ami those who 
still protected the young Pretender were fools and 
madmen, and that they ought to relieve them- 
selves and their country by giving him up, and 
taking the large reward wiiich government had 
offered. This ncAv MacDonald, who knCAV the 
Chevalier at first sight, Avas of still further service ; 
for he warned him that some troops had got even 
into Ross-shire, and he told him of a mucli safer 
hiding-place, Aivhere he himself had passed the 
preceding night. This was a cave of the rock in 
the great mountain of Corado, which lies between 
Kintail and Glenmoriston. “ There,” said this 
MacDonald, “ live seven men upon whom the 
prince may absolutely depend ; for they arc brave 
and faithful, and most of them have been in his 
army.” Charles and his companioiisiput them- 
selves under the guidance of this MacDonald, who 
conducted them to the wildest and most craggy 
part of the mountain, and into the secret cave, 
where they found six of the seven men assembled 
at dinner upon a sheep which they had lifted that 
very day. The dwellers in the cave were, in fact, 
what would have been called in other countries 
freebooters, brigands, or banditti; but whether 
they had adopted that course of life recently under 
the pressure of their difficulties, or whether they 
were veterans in the profession, is not mentioned. In 
the wild parts of the Highlands the laws had never 
yet been able to put down cattle-lifting; and the 
only thing that made an^ distinction in the appre- 
hension of the mountaineers Tn generiil between 
freebooting and fair capture was, whm the thing 
was done by a whole clan, and when it was done 
by a handful of men who had throAvn off their 
allegiance to their chiefs, and lifted on their own 
account. The seven men of the cave fell upon 
their knees, for some of them knew the person of 
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the prince inj^ite of hie sad and ragged condition.* 
With such hosts his toilet was soon improve^i atid 
his diet also. The seven brethren lifted some, 
clean linen, by stopping the servants of some .Eng- 
lish officers who were following their masters 
from Fort Augustus to Strathglas with their jMMrt- 
manteaus. Food was seized in an equally uncere- » 
nionious manner, and some comparative delicacies 
were bought at Fort Augustus under the beard of 
Cumberland’s officers and executioners. Hiat 
fort was not above eight miles from the cave, and 
Charles’s attendants used to go thither frequently 
in the night-time to procure what intelligence they 
could from the Highlanders inhabiting the village ; 
and occasionally these men procured an English 
newspaper. Charles stayed in the cave with the 
freebooters five weeks and three days; but tlien 
he began to long for better company, and instructed 
Glenaladale to find out some neighbouring gentle- 
man with whom he might trust himself. The 
Seven conjured Glenaladale to dissuade the prince 
Irom this purpose, saying, that no reward could 
possibly tempt them, for, if they betrayed the 
prince, they must fly their country, as nobody 
would speak to them except to curse them ; where- 
as 30,OOOL was a great reward for a poor High- 
land gentleman, Avho could go away to Edinburgh 
or London with his money, where bis treachery 
would be unnotified, and where he would find 
people enough to cat his meat and drink his wine, 
and live with him as his fricnds.f Peter Grant, 
however, one of the seven, and the most active or 
most intelligent of the baud, submitted to royal 
orders, and went into Lochaber to find out 
some gentleman of tlic name of Cameron. The 
first Cameron he -met was the brave chief Cameron 
of Clunes, who sent Peter back to the cave to 
assure the prince that he would meet him at the 
head of Gleiicoich, where he, Clunes, had a 
little hut in a secret place. Charles instantly 
left the cave and travelled along the tops of the 
mountains in a very stormy night; but, as he 
thought it necessary to lie concealed by day, he 
did not reach Glcncoich and the little hut at the 
time appointed, and when he got there he found 
neither the chief nor food to eat. Peter Grant, 
however, supplied both these deficiencies: he 
killed a deer, and found out Clunes again, who 
forthwith come to the hut with his three sons. 
The chief informed Charles, who wanted to get to 
lladnoch and Badenoch, where the gentle l^cheil 
aud Clunie were lurking, that the troops and 
scouts of government were numerous, and that all 

* Tlie condition of ChatloB was thus deurlbed by Htifr Chuholm , 
one of the BOTon men :— “ Ho had u coat of coarao ^k;aolaurti(i 
cloth, a Stirling tartan wnitteoat, much worn, a pretty 
plaid, tartan booe, and Highland brogueB, tied with tliongi^ much 
worn that they would icatoely Mick, upon hU feet. His nirt— and 
he had not aaothpi— waa of the colour of Balfrou.'’ * " 'ndi Chia* 
Imlm,’* Bays Home, " wrb at liiUnburgh>a good many years after 
the TciMlllon ; and aevoral people had the curiosity to see him and 
hear his Btory. Some of ihm gave him money. He shook hands 
wth his benefactors, and hopeefthey would excuse him for giving 
them his left hand, as when no partm wltli the prince ,he hod got a 
shake of hii hand, and was TosoWed never to give his right band to 
any man till he saw the prince again.'* 

T Home, 


the. ferries oif the rivers and lochs were so strictly 
ipiarded'that such a journey was, for the present, 
impossible. It was; therefore, resolved to keep 
close for a time in or about the little hut in<xlen- 
coich. They were in this situation when Mac 
Domfld of Lfichgary and Dr. Cameron, Locheil’s 
own brother, penetrated into the district in search 
of the .prince; for Locheil and Clunie had both 
concldaod t^hat he must be somewhere to the north 
of thfe lakes. The two messengers, who knew the 
country and all the passes, found out Charles, and, 
after*many more dangers and hardships, they suc- 
ceeded in carrying him into Badenoch, where at 
a place called Mcllanauir he mot Locheil and 
Clunie.* The gentle Locheil was still lame, and 
suftcring from the wounds he had received in the 
battle of Culloden. After staying a day or two 
in a hut called Uiskehibra, the two chiefs car- 
ri^ the prince to a still better hiding-place in 
the great mountain of Bcnalder, which Clunie 
had fitted np some three nmnths before for his 
own use and that of his wounded friend, styled 
very appropriately “ the Cage.” “ It was,” 
said Clunie himself, “ a great curiosity, and can 
scarcely be described to perfection. It was situated 
in the face of a very rough, high, and rocky moun- 
tain, called Lettcrniliehk, still a part of Benalder, 
full of great stones and crevices, and some scattered 
Avoocl interspersed. The habitation called the 
Cage, in the face of that mountain, was within a 
small thick bush of wood. There were first some 
rows of trees laid down, in order to level a floor 
for the habitation ; and, os the place was steep, 
this raised the lower side to an equal height with 
the other ; and these trees, in the way of joints 
and planks, were levelled with earth and gravel. 
There were between the trees, growing naturally on 
their own roots, some stakes fixed in the earth, 
which, with the trees, were interwoven witli ropes, 
made of heath and birch twigs, up to the top of the 


* Tiicsc two i-hieft were, considering the cinnim8tttncc.s, sump- 
tuouiily provided for at MuUaiiiiuir. siiid Clmrles fared better timn he 
had done for ii very lung tirue. 01uiiii> himMill’ thus recorded the 

meeting:—” Locheil would Imve kneeled ‘Oh, no! my 

dear Locheil,’ mid his royal highness, elappiiig liini on tliejitioaldor ; 
•we do not know who maybe looking from the lop of yonder hills, 
and if they see any such motion, tliey’ll immediately conclude that 
I nm Imre.’ Luebcil then ushered him into his liabUation, which 
was, indeed, a very poor one. The prince was gay and in lietter 
spirits than it was posstble to think he could have been, considering 
the many disasters, disappointments, fatigues, and diihculties he had 
undergone. His royal highness, with )iis retinue, went intothe hut ; 
and there was more meat and drink provided for them than he ex- 
pected. Tlierc was plenty of mutton, an anker of whiskey eontain- 
ing twenty Scotch pints, some good beef sausages made the year 
before, with plenty of bntter and cheese, besides a largo well-cured 
bacon-ham. Upon his entry;the prince took a hearty dram, which he 
Mimetimes called for thurettiler to drink the liealth of his friends, 
Wlicn Bomemincml collopswerc dressed with butter, in a largo sauce- 
pan, whicii Locheil and Clunie carried always about with them, 
lieing the only dre-vitssel they had, his royal hlgimess eat heartily, 
aud said, with u very cheerful countenance, ' Now, gentlemen, I live 
like a prince;’ though at the same time he was no otherwise eutor- 
taiued than eating hU collops out of the pan with u silver spooi;. 
After dinner he asked Locheil if he had always lived liere during 
his skulking in such a good way. ' Yes, Sir,’ answered Locheil, 
• for near three months that I iiave been hercatouts with my cousin 
Clunie, he has provided for me so well, that 1 have had plenty of 
such as you see, and 1 thank heaven your royal highness has got. 
through so many dancers to take a part.' Ciwn'e's Account of 
iMsheil andMmtelf, after the BoUle of C^Ulod«i,($c„w Honte't Ap- 
pmiie. 'The original of Uiis lupei, dicrofed by the chief, togetlier 
witli other MSS. and letters ndating to the Highland war, was put 
into Home’s hands by Cluaio’s son and successor. 

4 A 2 
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cage^ it being of a round or rather oval ahape ; and 
the whole t^tched and covered with fog (moaa). 
This whole fabric hung^aa it were, by a large tree, 
which reclined from ^e one end, 'I all along the 
roof to the other, and which gave it the name of 
the Cage. And by chance there happened to be 
two atones at a am^ distance from one another, in 
the aide next the precipice, resembling the pillars 
of a chimney, where the fire was placed. The 
smoke had its vent out here all along the fisice of 
the rock, which was so much of the same colour 
that one could discover no difference in the clearest 
day. The Cage was no larger than to contain six 
or seven persons, four of whom were frequently 
employed playing at cards, one idle looking on, 
one baking, and another firing bread and cook- 
ing.” Here the party remained caged till the 
13th of September, when a message arrived 
from Cameron of Clunes, to inform Charles that 
two French frigates had put into Lochnanuagh, 
and were waiting there to carry him and his friends 
off. The Chev^ier set out immediately, but as he 
travelled only by night he did not arrive at the 
port till the 19th. Other messages had warned 
otiier gentlemen lying in concealment up and down 
the country; and, besides Ijocheil, Clunie, and 
Colonel Roy Steuart, about one hundred embarked 
with Charles on the 20t^ of September at Loch- 
nanuagh, the very spot where' he had landed four- 
teen months before. He disembarked at a little 
port near Morlaix, in Brittany, on the 29th of 
^ptember, and thence proceeded to Paris, where 
he was kindly received by Louis, and enthusiastic- 
ally greeted by the people on his first appearance 
at the Opera House — for the Parisians were quite 
charmed with his romantic adventures. 

But, before this time, many of those who had 
ventured for him had been hsmged and beheaded, 
with the usual and revolting accompaniments of 
drawing and quartering ; and while Charles was 
showing his face in the French Opera the heads 
of braver and better men were exhibited at Temple 
Bar, on the walls of Carlisle, York, and other 
places. If there had been no glory, nothing at 
all strihit)^ or romantic, in the war which put 
an end to the rebellion, there was no mercy, 
no generosity ’in princely bosoms after the vic- 
tory; and statesmen and judges seemed but too 
wdl disposed to make the law as sharp as Cum- 
berland’s sword. It was to be hopw that, in 
the course of thirty years, the nation would be 
found to have advanced in humanity ; but the 
severities exercised] now were greater than those 
which had been exercised against the Scotch 
rebels in 1715,— greater, and lera necessary. The 
Duke of Cumberland ^^continued to be **for the 
utmost severity** Both in Scotland and in Eng- 
1^ numerous prisons were crammed with vic- 
^ms, and for some time vast numbers were lodged 
in the holds of ships of war and transports, — 
packed, huddled tocher, like Africans on board 
slave-ships. Hence arose, in many cases, fevers j 
and diseases, which robbed the gibbets of their 


^y, and which did not always respect the go- 
vernment soldiers and sailors, but carried off the 
victors as well as the vanquished, the gaolers 
as well as the captives.* In Carlisle there were 
nearly 400 unfortunate Scots crowded into a 
place not large enough for forty ; but the common 
men were allowed to cast lots, one in twenty to 
be tried and hanged, and the rest to be transported 
to Our West Indian plantations without any trial. 
In defiance of the recognised rights of the courts 
of Scotland, and in open contravention of articles 
in die Act of Chion, the Scottish prisoners were 
all removed for trial to England, out of dread of 
the partiality or compassion of their countrymen. 
After the rebellion of 1715 an English prelate— 
the Bishop of Carlisle of those days — ^hod lamented 
that the lenity of government gave occasion for 
seditious insinuations, as if only a few beggars 
were to be sacrificed for the transgression of their 
laird8.”t There was scarcely any ground for 
such a complaint now, for lords, and lairds, and 
gentlemen, both English and Scotch, were executed 
in plenty. One of the first that suffered was 
Colonel Townley, the colonel of the Manchester 
regiment. He was hanged on Kennington Com- 
mon, had his bowels torn out, and his heart cast 
into a fire ; and eight of his officers and men were 
treated in the same manner at the same place. 
Similar executions took place at York, Brampton, 
and Penrith ; and about eighty ghastly heads were 
kept and exhibited in different parts of the North, 
as if to drive back the people towards their ancient 
barbarity. It appears that, in every place, the 
authorities were most punctilious in executing the 
treason sentences with all their atrocities. Charles 
Radcliffe, brother to the unfortunate Earl of Der- 
wentwater who had siffiered in 1716, had escaped 
the block then by breaking out of prison, but now 
he had been lately capturedj on board a French 
vessel carrying arms and supplies \o the young 
Pretender in Scotland, and he was put to death 
without any fresh trial, but upon his former sen- 
tence, passed thirty years ago. He pleaded that 
he was a subject of Frdnfe^— that he held a com- 
mission from die French king; but the court 
overruled the plea, and rejected an application for 
delay. He died with the greatest fortitude upon 


• Ray that a mmt maligaaiit'kiiid'of riakneit vai intro 

ucad the Duka of Cumberland’i army in ScatUnd by Brigadier 

[oughton’e Togiment oomini; from tea in ihipe that be^ oar- 
ied rebel priaoneri to Londini. anwgrt whom wae the gMl diitom' 
er. lliii malady not only made havoc amonget our aoidien, but 
ven'amongthe townepoople of Invemoai, great numtaera of whom, 
oth vonur a^ old, died daily thereof. . . . 

t Letter from Nicol«)h. Biahop of CarlUle. to ArchbUhop Wade, 
I Sir Henry Ellie'a Collection. Thla Proi^nt prolate drawe a 
iithtAil vktnre of the eaetla where the rebels were then conBued, 
el he utgeTw immedUte trial. "Not.” 1» that 1 have 

hem will Wvo the world in a^ta* wem p^ way they 


them will 

igbttodo.” That is. 


of disease iu 
dtawn, and 

t w w Charles Radcliffe was Snt taken, liis son. who was with 
B. was miitoken &a Charles Stuart's youn^ brother. Ae Puke, 
id afterwards Cardinal, of York. Many i^vate letters of Ae time 
IdeonfldenUy that lie was the young. !lprat«nder’s brother, and that 
ingGeormi^ U* miniiArs ware gregtly embarrassed to know 
ist to do wiA him. , 
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Tower Hill, and hip headleaa body was interred 
near the headleaa body of his brother in St. 
Giles’s church. Elcho and many of the lords and 
gentlemen had escaped to the continent (the Duke 
of Perth had died at sea on his passage), but Cum> 
berland’s detachments caught and i^e &st the 
Earl of Cromartie add his son Lord Macleod, Lord 
Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, Lord Mord^gton, 
Sir Archibald Primrose, and several other persons 
of distinction ; and, last of all, old Lord Lovat, 
who, afiter many escapes, was found concealed in 
a hollow tree in one of the wildcat parts of the 
Highlands. Parliament had passed an act for 
attainting all that had escaped, and that did not 
surrender themselves before the 12th of July. 
The list was long, and included some of the high- 
est names in Scotland, and nearly all the great 
Highland chiefs. On the 28th of July the EmIs 

who claimed their privileges, were brought before 
the peers in Westminster Hall, where the chan- 
cellor, Lord Hardwicke, who had been appointed 
lord high steward, presided. The scene was 
solemn and grand. ** Three parts of Westminster 
Hall,” says Horace Walpole, “ were enclosed with 
galleries and hung with scarlet j and the whole 
ceremony was conducted with the most awful so- 
lemnity and decency No part of the royal 

family was there, which was a proper regard to 
the unhappy men who were become their victims. 
One hundred and thirty-nine lords were present. 
I had armed myself with all the resolu- 
tion I could with the thought of the prisoners* 
crimes and of the danger past, and was assisted 
by the sight of the Marquis of Lothian in weepers 
for his son who fell at Culloden:* but the first 
appearance of the prisoners shocked me — their 
behaviour melted me.” Cromartie was a timid 
man, and shed tears ; and the other earl, Kilmar- 
nock, though behaving with more dignity, pleaded 
guilty, as ^d Cromartie, both expressing remorse 
for their past conduct, and their present good 
wishes for the person and government of King 
George; but old Lord Balmerino, the hero of the 
party, pleaded not guilty, and took exceptions to 
the indictment. “He is,” says Walpole, “the 
most natural brave old fellow I ever saw : the 
highest intrepidity, even to indifference. At the 
bar he behaved like a soldier and a man; in the 
intervals of form, with carelessness and humour. 
.... At the bar he plays with his fingers upon 
the axe,t while he talks to the gentleman gaoler ; 
and one day, somebody coming up to listen, he 
took the blade and held it like a fan between ^eir 
faces. Duriiig the trial a little boy was near him, 
hut not taU ^ough to see ; he made room for the 

* Lord’Bobext Xitr, who wu killed at Culloden, woe the Hu. 
(fuii I lecond MB, one of the moit proniiing young men of the 
tune. 

t The axe. In totdt easee, wai alwayi brought ftom the Tower 
with the priioaeri, and held by the executioner near to them during 
Uie trial. In the moruittg, when the three lordi were to be broueht 
from the Tower in iraaraie ooachei, there waa lomedUpate in whieh 
^^^ueaurtgo: old Balinerlao cried out, "Oome. come, put It 


child, and placed him near himself.” He proposed 
to disprove the indictment, by showing that he 
was not present at the taking of Carlisle; hut 
upon being informed that this was no answer to 
^e charge of his joining the king’s enemies there, 
inasmuch as he had marched into the town at the 
head of his troop after it was taken by the rebels, 
he said, with a smile, that he should give their 
lordships no further trouble. While the peers 
were withdrawn to their own chamber, previous 
to delivering their verdict, Murray, the solicitor- 
general (afterwards liord Mansfield), asked Balme- 
rino why he had put in a plea which his solicitor had 
previouidy informed him could be of no use? The 
old Scot, who waa witty as well as brave, asked 
the bystanders who this person was ; and, being 
told, he said, in a tone which must have chilled 
the heart of that able and rising lawyer, — “ Oh, 
Mr. Murray ! I am extremely glad to see you ; 
I have been with several of your relations; the 
good lady your mother was of great use to 
us at Perth!’’ Murray, indeed, came of a very 
Jacobite stock ; and his elder brother, Lord 
Dunbar, was minister or secretary to the Pre- 
tender. When the peers returned to their places, 
the lord high steward asked them severally whe- 
ther Lord Balmerino was guilty or not guilty? 
and all said, — Guilty, upon honour. He begged 
their pardon for giving so much trouble ; and, as 
he went away, he said, “ They call me a Jacobite; 
I am no more a Jacobite than any that tried me ; 
but if the Great Mogul had set up his standard I 
should have followed it, for I could not starve.” 
He also said that one of his reasons for pleading 
not ^ilty was, that so many fine ladies might not 
be disapiiointed of their show. If poverty could 
have excused rebellion, all three lords might have 
pleaded it. Since the stopping of a pension al- 
lowed to him by Sir Robert wSpole, Kilmarnock, 
though a fourfold earl, — ^being Earl of Erroll, of 
Linlithgow, and of Calendar as well as of Kilmar- 
nock, — ^had often wanted a dinner; and the Earl 
of Cromartie was not in better circumstances. On 
being brought up to receive sentence both these 
earls sued for mercy. “ My own fate,” said Cro- 
martie, “ is the least part of my suffering ; but, 
my lords, I have involved an affectionate wife 
with an unborn infant as parties of my guilt to 
share its penalties. I have involved my eldest son, 
whose youth and regard for his parent hurried him 
down the stream of rebellion. I have involved 
eight innocent children, who must feel their 
parent’s punishment before they know his guilt. 
Let the silent eloquence of their grief and tears 
supply my want of persuasion.” Kilmarnock, 
who W infinitely more self-possession, and who 
possessed a fine voice and extremdy fine person, 
and a noble carriage, made what was considered 
by all an able and impressive speech. He said 
that he would not deny the extent of his own 
crime, but that there was some alleviation to it in 
his having instilled good principles into his eldest 
son, “who waa in the Duke of Cumberland’s 
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anny fighting for the liberties of his countjry at 
Calibden, when his unhappy fa$her was in arms 
to destroy them.” [This was true ; hut, unluckily, 
his second son was with him in the'fifelfl* and was 
now with him in the Tower.] considered 

that he was entitled to take some metlt to himself 
for the great tenderness with which he had treated 
the English prisoners when the victory was on his 
side. He spoke so well that Lord Leicester went 
up to the Duke of Newcastle, and said, ** I never 
heatd so great an orator as Lord Kilmarnock. If 
I was your grace I would pardon him, and make 
him paymaster to the forces, like Pitt.” 

The case of the unfortunate lords and others 
had been prejudiced rather than helped by a very 
indiscreet letter which Vanhoey, the Dutch am- 
bassador at Paris, had been induced by the French 
court to address to tlie Duke of Newcastle, recom- 
mending humanity, clemency, and greatness of 
soul — ^the latter a quality which was non-existent 
in court and cabinet. Another letter was sent to 
the lieutenant of the Tower for the prisoners, but 
stopped and forwarded to the House of I.K)rd8. It 
contained a plea for the prisoners, objecting tliat 
the late act tor regulating the trials of rebels did 
not come into operation till after their crime was 
committed ; but this legal objection was set aside 
by the Lords, and without any other legal proceed- 
ings the Chancellor, as Lord High Steward, pro- 
nounced the horrible sentence of death, as traitors, 
upon the three lords. Great intercession was made 
for the two carls, but apparently little or none for 
old Balraerino, w'ho would have excited more 
sympathy in magnanimous hearts tlian either of the 
earls. The Duke of Hamilton, who had never 
been at court, kissed the king’s hand and asked 
Lord Kilmarnock’s life — but, according to an 
acute observer, Hamilton’s intercession rather 
hurried Kilmaniock to the block. Cromartie 
found" better petitioners and advocates in the 
Prince of Wales,* and in his own handsome and 
exceUent wife, who was far advanced in preg- 
naii'ey. It is said that' Kilmarnock, with the 
greal^ nobleness of soul, desired to have Lord 
Croniartie preferred to himself for pardon, if there 
could be but one saved. A pardon was granted 
to Lady Cromartie for her husband, and the two 
others were ordered for execution on the 18th 
of August. Kilmarnock was not so light-hearted, 
but old Balmerino continued to be joyous with his 
pretty young wife almost to the la8t.t On the 
fatal morning, just before they came out of the 
Tower, he called for wine and drank a bumper to 
the health of King James. Both the lords were 
made to walk on foot from thej^r prison to the 

• “ The Prince of WiUu.whoieinterccHMion laved Lord Cronartio, 
lays ho did it in return for old Sir W. Gordon, .Lady Cromartic’s 
^er, comiug down out of his deatlidied to vote against my father 
in the Cbippenbim election. If his royal highness had not conn> 
tenanced inveteracy like that of Sir W. Gordon, he would have no 
occasion to exert his gratitude now in favour of rebels.”— Watpoie, 

, Tlie reader will remember the strange scene when the antagonists of 
% Kobert Walpole brougiit down tlie lame, the halt, and the blind, 
to vote ogainrt him. 

f *' Balmerino,” says Horace .Walpole, writing on the IM of 
Augiisl, " to jolly with his pretty Ihjggy.” 


scaffold: Kilmarnock, (Na;«c«puttt,W(e suppose, of 
the superiority of his rank; and i^tke vvalked first, 
Buppprted bjj two ^Presl^riaa preachers, and 
dr^d all in black. Balpi^Tino, followed, all 
alone, wearing a^ hkie epat turned up with red, 
“his rebellious regimental,” a luge .loose flannel 
waiscoat, and pder that his shroud and grave- 
clothes! Their hearse^ were dose behind them. 
They were conducted to a house near the scaffold. 
Here they parted. “ My Lord,” said Balmerino, 
embracing the earl, “I wish I could suft'er for 
both !” But Kilmarnock had scarcely left him 
before he desired to see him again, and then asked 
him whether he knew anything of a resolution 
said to have been taken in the Highland army the 
day before tlie battle of Culloden, to put uU the 
English prisoners to death. Kilmarnock replied, 
“ My Lord, 1 was not present ; but since 1 came 
hither I have had all the reason in tlie world to 
believe that there was such order, taken; and I 
hear the Duke of Cumberland has the pocketbook 
with the order.” Balmerino, who was present, 
rejoined indignantly— “ It is a lie raised to excuse 
their barbarity to us.'* And, as no such order 
was ever produced to the world, and as Balmerino, 
Lord George Murray, the gentle Locheil, and the 
great majority of the Jacobite officers and chief 
men were wholly incapable of such a barbarous 
design, and as the young Pretender himself had 
never shown a cruel disposition, we must believe 
that the dying lord spoke the truth. After spend- 
ing about an hour in his devotions with the Pres- 
byterian clergyman, Kilmarnock ascended the 
scaffold; he seemed terrified, but yet preserved the 
dignity of a gentleman. He stood and prayed 
some time with one of tlie ministers, who exhorted 
and encouraged himi, but wept the while. His 
penitence was much admired ; he delivered a long 
speecKJip the sheriff and stuck to the recantation 
he had made at his trial, declaring he was satisfied 
with the legality of King George’s title, and that 
he wished all that embarked in the Pretender’s 
cause might meet the same fate. At last he knell 
down “with a visible imwillingness to depart,” 
and tlie executioner struck off his head at a single 
blow. The scaffold was ffien newtstrewed with 
sawdust, the blood on the block was covered, the 
executioner put on a new dress and took up a new 
axe. “ And then came old Balmerino, treading 
with the air of a general.” He walked round the 
scaffold, hewed to the people, went up to his coffin, 
read the inscription on the lid, and with a nod and 
a smile, said, it was all right. He then gazed 
around him upon thespectatOTswhohad assembled 
m amazing numbers (even ffie masts of the ships 
in the river were covered with men eager to catch 
a distant view), and he read along paper in an 
audible voice and gave it to the sheriff. He 
mentioned George as a good kind of prince, but 
denied his righj to the throne, and declared that 
Prince Charles was so sweet a nrince that flesh and 
blood could not resist following him. In trying the 
block he exclaimed, “ If 1 had a thousand lives I 
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would lay them all dM here in the same cause.” 
He culled up ^e executidner/felt the edge of the 
axe, asked him how many blows he had given 
Kilmarnock, and then gave* the headsman three 
guineas, saying he never was rich— that this was 
all the money he now hail, and he wished it wfcs 
more.* Two ciergymen came up to offer their 
assistance, but he declined it, saying they had 
already done him all the good they could. He 
then pulled off his periwig, took a plaid cap out 
his pocket, 'and put it on his head, saying he would 
die a Scotehman . He pulled off his eotft and gave 
it to the executioner, whom he patted oh the back, 
and encouraged to do his work like a man. He 
stretched his neck across the block, and gave the 
sign instantly “by tossing up his arm as if he 
Avere giving the signal for battle.” But the head- 
man, taken by surprise with so much rapidity, 
gave bin) a bad blow, and it cost him a third eiffait 
to sever the head from the body.t 

Old Lord Lovat was not brought to trial till the 
spring of the following year (1741 ) ; for he had not 
appeared in arms like Kilmarnock and Balme- 
rino, and it was more dilBcult to prove against him 
un overt act. It appears, indeed, that ihe'old fox 
confidently expected he should escape the vengeance 
of the law by a natural death ih the Tower, for he 
was sinking under his age and his mhladies.t Hut 
.John Murray of Broughton, the young Pretender’s 
si'cretarj', saved his own neck hy turning king’s 
evidence, and sacrificing his former friends and 
associates. His ample revelations were quite enough 
to convict Lovat, and even to fix the guilt of treason 
or treasonable correspondence upon several English 
Jacobites of high rank : and if the government of 
the day had been ’so inclined they might legally 
have sacrificed the Duke of Beaufort, Sir Wiiliain 
Wynn, and others who had been plotting, and 
corresponding for years. Murray of Brottghton 
produced Lovat’s own letters to Charles and otlier 
documents; and, remembering the iniquities of the 
chief rather than the old principle of clanship, 
several of his kinsmen and clan appeared against 
him upon his trial. This trial began on the ‘Jth of 
March and lasted seven days. He complained 
bitterly to the Lords that the fector appointed to 
manage his estate had not complied with the order 
of their house ; that Captain Fergusson had not 
restored his strong box with his money, though 
ordered so to do, at his Majesty’s command, by a 
warrant from the Duke of Newcastle, and that be 
had consequently been left destitute of .money ’to 
support himself in his prison, or to provide for his 
defence. The Duke di Newcastle said, that, as to 
the strong box and money which Captain Fer- 
psson had sdized, he had been ordered to deliver 
it up ; but that oi^ the captain’s representing tliat 
he looked on tlie money as a fair prize, belonging 

• A gift of iho kind was rogwlar, —Kilmarnock had given the 
iiasulsman ftre gnilieaa. 

T ITiir. Waljfiola’aLiOttorstoMann.— Bay. 

t At Brst, hdw^OT, tovat Bineied tliat the air of the Tower agreed 
with him; and ho told his tdiyaieian ‘ that the Tower was a batter 
euro than all his draughtsium tdlls.’' 


to himself and his seamen, it was considered that 
it would be hard to rob him of it, till it was known 
whether it was so or not ; “ which,” added the 
&idce of Newcastle, “ could not he ascertained till 
the event of Isord Lovat’s trial.”* In other words 
LOytt was not to have the use of his own money 
t^ It was useless to himself. According to the 
Scottish eye and ear witness we are following, 

“ he said some strong things with regard to his 
uphappy situation, and read some strong epithets 
with regard to Captain Fergusson and the factor”t 
— Hipithete which we cannot help fancying were 
well merited. Nor wBs it without extreme diffi- 
culty that he obtained leave for his agent William 
Fn^ser tiir have access to him in the Tower, It 
appeals, however, that government had some fears, 
not altogether unfounded, that the old fox might 
break cover and escape. , When he first came to 
the Tower he said th|it S' Sic were not so old and 
infirm they would jSAA It difficult to keep him 
there. And whett ^y tbW, him they had kept 
much younger men, Ife “ Yes, but they were 
inexperienced ; they had.,^nt broken so many jails 
as I have.” lie fold WllltetoSbn, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, thil he iVoim contrive to hang his 
eldest son, and then marVy Ins second son to Wil- 
liamson’s niece. And this intention of sacrificing 
his son, whom he had cajoled and driven into the 
rebellion long befiire he declared himself, was not 
said merely as a bon-niot; for the grcy-lieaded 
sinner capped all his monstrous iniquities by 
attempting to save himself by accusing and sacri- 
ficihg his eldest son. Aeconling to Horace Wal- 
pole, who seems not to have missed one moment 
of the trial, t Lovat’s behaviour was the strangest 
that had ever been witnessed in any court or any- 
where else. W e believe we shall not go far Avroiig 
in adopting the theory of the great Scotch writer, 
that there was a touch of madness in the old man’s 
conipo8ition.§ But seldom was madness allied 
with so much caustic wit. " At his trial,” says 
Walpole, “ he affected great weakness and infir- 
mities, but often broke out into passions, particu- 
larly at the first witness who was his vassal j he 
asked him how he dared to come thither? The 
man replied, to satisfy his conscience. Murray, 
the Pretender’s secretary, was the chief evidence, 
who, in tlie course of his information, mentioned 
Lord Traquair’s having conversed with Lord 
Barrymore, Sir Watkyn Williams, and Sir John 

• I,ettnr from Normiind lUnd.ood to the Lord ProBidont, in Cul» 
lodcn Piimro. 

t id.— Irf>vat had ]ircviouBly iiiditioued Uie HouKe of Lords touch- 
iua the strong Imx and Uic money. '• 'riiete. was,” soys Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, “ neillier (friivity nor decency in hU behaviour : iic 
npiH'arod quite unroneerned; i.iid what he said was ludicroiu and 
bnuoonbh ; but hiit petitiun was bold and well-worded, which, liow- 
ever, would have iweu paesetl over without notice, had not Lord 
Granville Iwunced and Lord Batli vavuurcd, and procured mi 
order to be entered in the Journal, and have hy that ucqiurod to 
thcmsolves a wrt of popularity wlifch you know they very much 
wanted. No Scota noblemen spoke on thisoccuBion ; thevare pritiie«t 
and cautiovt. (hid bless theml*'~^LeUtr to tiu Lord President, in 
Vsihdem Papers. 

t W.alpolo opens the letter containing this account with the wonU 
" I have been hiing at old Lovat's tiial." The Unke of Cumberland 
attem^id this trial, though he had kept away from that of the otIuT 
lords. 

§ Walter Scott. 
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Fritm 11 Di'inviii!,' miule by Hogarth the morning lioforc lii> lorilshiii's oxopiition. 


Cotton, on the Pretender’s ufTairs, but that they 
were tsliy. He was jtrocceding to name others, 
hut, was stopped by I^ord Talbot, and the court 
acquiesced — I think very indecently. It was 
imagined that the Duchess of Norfork would 
have come upon the stage. The two knights were 
prcsetit, as was MacLeod, against whom a hitter 
letter from Lovftt was read, accusing him of breach 
of faith; and afterwards l^ivat summoned him 
to answer some questions he; had to ask, but did 
not. It is much expected that Lord Traquair, 
who is a great coward, will give ample information 
of the whole j)lot. When Sir Everard Falkcher 
had been examined* against Lovat, the lord high 
steward asked the latter if he had anything to say 
to Sir Everard? he replied, No; but that he was 
his humble servant, and wishied him joy of 
his young wife.” The two last days of the trial he 
behaved ridiculously ; and he joked and made every- 
body la\igb even at the awful crisis when sentence 
was pronounced. To Lord llchester, who sat near 
him, he said, in the words of an old French song — 

Jts lueiiTB \iniir ma patrin, 

. Kt lie m’en soucic giicrps. 

• He was seprptary to tb« (tukp, whom he had attended into Scot- 
laud during ti»e rebellion. 


I And in withdrawing from Westminster Hull he 
exclaimed, “ Farewell, my lords : we shall never 
meet again in the same place !” Both hefort^ and 
after trial he made his prison echo with his 
jests, and he carried the same spirit to the block. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness and folly he (;om- 
mitted was in w'riting a letter to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, endeavouring to excite his compassion hv 
reminding his royal highness how often he hail 
carried him in his arms as a child. Still there 
was even in this letter a touch of his cunning and 
remorselessness— a stroke that was likely to toll 
with the Butcher of Culloden— for lie ottered to 
make such discoveries as would he a hundred- 
fold more useful to government than the chop- 
ping off his old grey head. “ He says he will 
•be hanged,” says Walpole; “for that his neck 
is so short and bended, that, if beheaded, he 
should be struck on the shoulders. I did not 
think it possible to feel so little as I did at «(j 
melancholy a spectacle, but tyranny and villany, 
wound up by buffoonery, took off all the edge of 
concern.”* He ate heartily during his whole con- 
finement, even the morning of his execution ; and 

• LettentoH.Hunn. 
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’ he declared the day before he died he was never 
in better spirits. He said he should die as a 
Christian, and as a Highland chief should do — 
that is, not in hU bed* On the morning of the 
9th of April he was led to the scaffold. He said 
one of his predecessors five hundred years ago h&d 
died in the same way for his principles ; that his 
principles had been constant and invariable ; that 
in the course of his life he had never betrayed 
them nor anybody ; nor should any peer or com- 
moner be hurt from what he should say now.f 
Some short time before he got to the place of exe- 
cution, a great scaffold near the bars on Tower 
Hill, being overloaded with spectators, broke down, 
and by this accident about eighteen persons were 
killed, and many more so hurt that they died after- 
Avards. “ So that, as he" caused much destruction 
in his life, the like fate attended him on the day 
of his death. 11c had desired that Mr. Baker, 
a Ihunish priest attachedtothe Sardinian embassy, 
iriight attciifl him in private till his execution; 
and this fiivour had been granU'd him. Yet he 
profes.se.d himself not an orthodox Catholic, hut a 
Jausenisl, aiul denied the infallibility of the pope, 
lie niiide. no set speech, but sat down a little while 
iii a chair on the scaffold, and talked to the people 
nearest to him, lying most deliberately, and quoting 
Horace. He said he was glad to suffer for his 
eountry — dulcc vst pro palria niori ; that be did 
out know how it was, but bo had always loved his 
eountry — nc.vcm qnd nalale solum, &e. ; that he 
had never swerved from his principles, and that 
this was the character of his family, who had been 
gentlemen for five hundred years. It seems to us 
tiiat the burlesque et)uld not go farther ; hut our 
great letter and aiiccdotc writer says, “ he died ex- 
tremely well, without passion, affectation, buffoon- 
ery, or timidity, his behaviour being natural and 
intrepid.” He quietly laid bis bead down on tlic 
block a)id gave the sign quickly ; and, notwith- 
standing the awkAvard shortness and tw'ist in his 
neck, he was dispatched at a single blow% 

• A few circunistanccs’ remain to be noticed in 
connexion with this unhappy civil war. Sir John 
('o])e, after being most virulently abused, carica- 
tured, and ))ut’into ballads, was brouglit to trial by 
a court-martial, and honourably acquitted. Ac- 
cording to Walpole, he came off most gloriously, 
his courage being ascertained, and even liis con- 
duct as a general, which everybody had given up, 
being fully justified. Two of his gencralB, Las- 
eelles and Folkes, came off also, but not so hap- 
pily in the opinion of the world. Hawley, who 
deserved a court-martial far more than Cope, 
escaped the ordeal through the friendship and 
protection of the Duke of Cumberlwid, who con- 


* Sir Arthur Forhusto the Lord President, Cnllodeii Papers, 
t Id. 

t Kay.— It is said ttiat the old sinner exclauned, “ Ay, Ay, the 
inoir niisrhief the better sport." Hornee Walpole anys— '• A waiTold 
fell down and killed several persons; one a man timt had rid iwst 
frem Salisbury the day before to see llu* ceremony ; and a woman 
Was taken up dead witli a live child in her arms.” But Walpole, 
who took great pains to collect every particular, does not mention 
the demoniacal expression just notic<*d ; nor docs Volunteer Ray, 
who writes as if he had been on the spot. 
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tinned to treat him as an ornament to the service. 
Flora MacDonald was released after twelve months’ 
confinement,, and went back to the Highlands 
with some 1500/. in her popket, which bad been 
Collected for her, chiefly among Jacobite ladies in 
London.* 

As soon os the storm bad blown over, ministers 
seemed to act as if it had never existed or had 
never been more than a joke ; they were too busy 
with tbeirown party cabals and intrigues to be able 
to spare time to attend to Scotland and correct the 
abuses which had led to or extended the rebellion. 
Duncan Forbes, though in a bad state of health, 
travelled up to London with a most admirable 
plan of pacification for the Highlands, and he 
exerted himself to the very utmost in order to win 
or force the attention of tlie, cabinet; but he was 
obliged to return Awtb the dislieartening conviction 
that lie bad done little good in this direction; 
and, as laic as the end of December, 1746, his 
friend Sir Andrew Mitchell, who bad remained in 
the capitid, was forced to confess to him that little 
or nothing had been done. “ As to the affairs of 
Scotland,” writes Mitebell, “ 1 am convinced that 
no man in the administration has bad one serious 
thought al)out them since you left this place,; one 
only exiieptcd, whose labours for the yood of his 
country are incessant; but as be chooses to ii;or/!w/ 
the dark I can give no account of liis progress, 
only that I fear he will be successful.”! After 
many delays, however, and, alas ! too many exe- 
cutions, ministers prepared an act of indemnity, 
granting pardon to till who had been engaged in 
the rebellion except some oiyhtij individuals 
named — a wide and ungenerous exception. This 
act w'as jiassed without opposition through parlia- 
ment, which subsequently confirmed with equal 
facility — a bill not only for disarming the clans, 
but for restraining the use of their national garb ; — 
a bill making it imperative on the master and 
teacher of every private school in Scotland to 
swear allegiance to King George, his heirs and 
successors, and to register their oaths; — a bill to 
check the episcopalian divines, who in Scotland 
were all Jacobites, and to restrain nonjurors in 
general ; — a bill to abolish for ever the system of 
heritable jurisdictions, by which many Scottish lords 
and lairds had been allowed, on their own estates, to 
administer law in their own way. At the same 
time some encouragement was given to the High- 


• ('hanilH>r.s’!i llist.—Waltor Scott, Talus of a Grandfather.— Flora 
MacDonald naerwiirds married the son of Kingslmr^'h. At the 
time when she smuggled the young Proteuder in her train she was 
about tweiitv-fourycars old. Dr. .Tohnson saw her in the year 
1773. when Boswell contrived to get Uie great moralist to the High- 
lands .md to the Isle of Skye. Flora, or, as she spelh'd the name, 
Flory, was then post her seventh climacteric ; but Joliiisou describes 
her as “not old, of a pleasing person, and elegant liehaviour;” 
and his companion Boswell sets her downi as " a little woman of 
a gcntet'I np^.irance, and uneommunly mild and well bred.” .Tulin 
son says, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, “ She was earried to London, 
but dismissed without a trial, and came down with Malcolm Maeleod, 
against wliom sufKcieiit evidence could not be procured. Stii* and 
her husband are |ioor, and urn noii^oing to try their furtum- in 
America— Sic reruni volvitur orbis." They did emigrate to Aineriea, 
but ri-turned to Scotland during the war of indi'peudence ; and 
Flora died in the Isle of Skye on the 4th of MunJi. nW.—Boiu ell't 
Life ^ Jahruon, with Hr. CVoAer’i notet, 

T Culloden Papers. 
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Iwid^ to emigrate to our Am^ican colonjeiy qr 
tojouli^t u\ tlie anuy; ^ % virtue all tjeae 
M)d other m^ures, ai^d the aW efec^^ 

oNme ^d' uuatoiq, the strong tenmaht.pf ^ie 
feudal systeni iu Scotland wag rpnt into.jgjj^eti^ 
and clanships and' distinctive |I,igh]|^ 
werp 4^royed, ydth alh their ^ 
thfir good. j . 

Iladiy as it had ended for the Stuarts and those^ 
engfiged with them, the Scotc^ war of 17^5 hat* 
been a most advantageous diversion for the iPrench, 
who, while the English were intent upon putting 
it down, had been marching from conquest .to 
conquest, and at the time when the battle of Cul- 
loden.was fought were threatening Holland with 
annihilation. When the Duke of Cumberland 
came so hastily up to London from the North, it 
was with the hope of obtaining the supreme com- 
mand ofrthq allied armies in Flanders, and of 
measuring his sword with Marshal Saxe, who was 
cpmnianding the armies of Louis XV. ; but the 
duke found that that post had been given to Prince 
Cluurles of Lorraine, the Queen of Hungary’s bro- 
ther-in-law, without any notification to George. 
Both king and duke were greatly offended ; and 
at the same time the English parliament took it 
into their heads that the Dutch were privately ne- 
gotiating with France — a fact which, if tnie, 
would not have been unaccountable or very blam- 
able, seeing how little able England had been to 
asnst them. Cumberland had, therefore, staid at 
home to recommend severity against the Scots ; 
and qur military achievements abroad were this 
year confined to a paltry expedition to the coast of 
Brittany under the command of General St. Clair, 
Admiral Lestock, and a prostitute, old Lestock’s 
mistress, who went with him in his ship, and who 
ruled and advised even in matters of war. The 
strange trio did not take Port L’Orient, but they 
plunder^ and burnt a few fishing villages, and 
returned home without much loss. Some troops, 
however, were sent back to Holland, and great 
conquests were spoken of, to be made at some 
future day ovw the French in Canada; and Sir 
John Bigqnier and the English cavalry, though 
they cquM not prevent the defeat of the allies at 
the battle of Roucoux, on the Yaar, saved Prince 
Charles of Lorraine’s army from destruction. 
Otir foreign negotiations were as complicated apd 
as unsatisfactory as our campaign was inglorious; 
but, fortunately, the French were greatly weakened 
by the death of Philip V. of Spain, which hap- 
pened in the autumn of 1746, and by the great 
reverses they sustained in Italy, where the armies 
of Austria and Sardinia recovered Afilan, Parm^a, 
and many other places, obtained a great victoi 7 
over the French and Spaniards near Piacenza, and 
dntilly drove the forces pf Louis XV. beyond the 
Alps. Ferdinand, the new king of ^ain, entered 
into some separate negotiations with England, and 
anai^ements were made for a congress at Breda 
tu ^e the terms of a general peace. But Fre- 
deric of PnuMuar’efrised his co-operation ; and the 


juinisteii V XV., by the brilliant , 

. suecei^s tlwy nw obtuiied in the Low Countries— 
the.’captifre^KJf ^ruspelsj the capture of Antwerp, 
,Ac^<vyefe ^ad^to oon'tinue the war. 

>- ^djB^tdqhs in the English cabinet con- 
m .dnerease, The discussion of them 
.wnul|[p^ugyyqlumei, but the great present re- 
anlf .jK^ ^t Pi|i. continued to rise— though by 
slpw wd unoeAgin 8tep8-<-in pow» and influence ; 
inat Lord Harrin^n wait succeeded as one of the 
jecretai^es of state by Lord Chesterfield, who had 
^een for some time governing Ireland as lord- 
lieutenant, with rare ability and a most rare libe- 
rality ; and tliat the Duke of Newcastle and his 
brother disagreed in many particulars. 

The parliament had re-ossembled on the 18th 
of November, when his majesty expressed bis de- 
termination never to abandon his allies, and re- 
quested the Commons to make up the deficiency 
in his civil list, which, he said, had for several 
years fallen short of the amount contemplated hy 
parliament. Though the rebellion was suppressed, 
and the chief rebels executed or driven to starve 
abroad, the peers unanimously passed a bill, intro- 
duced by Newcastle, for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act for three months longer. This 
bill was opposed in the Commons by the violent 
Tories and Jacobites, and apparently by none 
other, for it was finally carried by 143 to 34. Pitt 
continued paymaster of the forces, and Fox secre- 
tary at war ; and it was their duty to announce, 
and to congratulate parliament on the fact, that 
his majesty had effected an annual saving of seventy 
thousand pounds by dismissing two troops of his 
life-guards and reducing three heavy cavalry regi- 
ments to dragoon regiments; and the Commons 
voted an address of thanks upon this great occa- 
sion. Now and then the feeble voice of opposition 
was hebd to murmur that the nation was beggared 
aud ruined ; but the fact appears to be, that, in 
spite of the increased expenditure of the govern- 
ment, England was richer than she had ever been 
before, and that, notwithstanding the mistakes of 
those who governed them, t^e English people were 
advancing rapidly in wealth and civilization. 

A.p. 1747. — The jealous prohibitions of parlia- 
ment had stimulated public curiosity, and several 
periodical publicationij, without the fear of the 
House of Commons before their eyes, had for some 
time ventured to give sketches of the debates and 
proceedings of both Houses. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine and the London Magazine published, in 
the month of March this year, an account of Lovat’s 
trial, with Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s speeches 
on the occasion. The Lords instantly resented 
this as a 'fh^ant: breach of OTiyi|eg^, birqugh^^ the 
poor printers to the bar on meir knees, committed 
them to prison, and would not liberate them till 
they had abjectly expressed their poptritiqp, pro- 
mised to oflfend no more, and paid very hwvy fees. 
These high-handed proceedings had an eifect; the 
^ters in magazines and other papers were fright- 
en^ into silence, and the n^y of the people 
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were kept in the dirk «8 to laid or dbne 

in the Upper Houims. And, ih Tact, *tut foV.'tfeV 

notes taken ‘ - 

to the ^ ^ , 

notes left by Lord Hardwicke and 
who had seats in pafliaih^t, ^e“ fUtonl^ 
day know next to nothing of ttny" -iW ; 

Lords for some twenty or thirty V^s il6|^ ’ thil 
castigation of the two magazine#. ^TTi^e ^ere Tfk^^, 
wanting men in the CSntmons who woijild haVe ^ 
been as severe as the Lords ; and many member# 
complained of being put into print “ by low 
fellows;” but Pelliam had the good sense and 
the good humour to observe, “ Let them alone ; 
they make better speeches for us tlian we can make 
for ourselves and so the debates of the Com- 
mons continued to be given occasionally, but 
vaguely and badly reported, and always under fic- 
titious names ; for to have said that Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Fox said such and such things in any given 
debate would have been a stretch of audacity 
beyond the boldness of even news-writers or news- 
makers in those days. 

To quicken the Austrian sluggishness, 100,000/. 
were added to the Queen of Hungary’s subsidy, 
and the session was terminated on the llth of 
June, when his majesty intimated his intention of 
appealing to his people by a speedy dissolution 
and fresh election. Vast expectations were enter- 
tained of this year’s campaign. Lord Sandwich, 
us ambassador to the States-Gencral, had smoothed 
some difficulties, and the Duke of Cumberland 
repaired to Holland to take the chief command of 
the allied armies. Between Dutch, Flemish, 
Bavarians, Austrians, and English, nearly 100,000 
men were collected, in the month of March, under 
our English prince, who, however, soon testified that 
he was not the general destined to vanquish Marshal 
Saxe. There were, it is true, many unfavourable 
circumstances : the allied army consisted of many 
unamalgamating parts, and the number of native 
British troops fell far short of what had been agreed 
upon; yet still it must remain indisputable that 
Cumberland, compared to Saxe, was as a bold 
dragooncT to a consummate general. The latter, 
from his cantonments, intercepted the duke’s provi- 
sions and supplies ; and when he took the held it 
was to move to cfertain victory ; for Cumberland 
had put bis arniy into some of the worst T)ositions 
that could have been chosen ; and the allies were 
thoroughly beiiten at Lauflcld, near Maestricht, on 
the 2nd of July, when the gallant Ligonier, with 
the British chvalry, again checked the advance of 
the French, and prelerved the allies from destruc- 
tion. But, gefierally, the fighting of the Britiih 
troops, both horse hnd foot, was as good as Cum- 
berland’s generalship was bad. Ea^ Reached the 
extreme; “Mile the Dutch in the centre gave way 
and fled, dhd the Austrians on the right would not 
or cotild not Cpnie into action at all, the British on 
the left stobd brunt and strewed the field with 
10,000 Frenchmen before they retreated. Saxe 

* Coxe. MemoiTR of the Pelham Administration. 


1 himseli’ afterwards confessed to Lig^er that his 
I victory had cost him in kilM wounded 
^ODp'footi^OOO horse, arid a great mdhy oncers. 
** Tiie duke,” .^says Walpole, “wai/very nearly 
havin;^, through lus short sigh^ foiltaken a 
df ' own people, tie* behaved 

« braVeiy el usUal ; but his prowess is so well esta- 
ijiished tqgl it grows time for him to exert Other 

Qualities bf a general. A French officer said 

to an Bnglish private who had been made prisoner, 

‘ Had there been 50,000 such men as you, we 
should' have found it very difficult to conqufer.* 

‘ There were men enough like me,’ was the reply; 

‘ but we wanted one like Marshal^ Saxe.’ ” After 
this battle the French continued to take fortresses 
with wondrous facility till they sat down before 
the walls of Bergen-op-Zoom, where they lost a 
vast number of men, and where they must have 
failed entirely but for the indolence of the Dutch 
governor, an old man in his eighty-first year. 
With the surrender of this famous fortress the 
campaign in the Low Countries* ended, and both 
armies went into winter quarters, the French 
triumphantly, the allies accusing one another and 
quarrelling. Nor was the war more favourable to 
the allies on the side of the Alps. Having driven 
the French out of Italy in the autumn of the pre- 
ceding year, the Austrians and Sardinians, assisted 
by the British fleet, made an invasion of the South 
of France, and laid siege to Antibes; but they 
were soon compelled to retreat, were followed by 
the French, were forced to give up Genoa, and 
were so irritated by their many failures that 
they, too, began to quarrel among themselves. 
A second French force, howfever, commanded 
by the brother of Marshal Bellcisle, was stopped 
in the nartow defiles of Savoy, as it was at- 
tempting to open its way to Susa and Turin, was 
defeated with great loss, and driven back without 
its brave commander, who was knocked on the 
head at the barricades of Exilles. But the Eng- 
lish navy did something this summer. Admiral 
Anson fought a gallant l)attle off Cape Finisterre, 
took six ships of the line, several frigates, and the 
best part of a numerous French convoy ; Admiral 
Hawke, off Bclleisle, captured six ships of the 
line out of nine; Commodore Fot took forty 
French sliips, richly ladcii from the West Indies ; 
and other successes were obtained at sea in Various 
parts of the world, from the Bay of Bengal to the 
British Channel. The French trade was com- 
pletely paralysed, and great ^ant, suffering, and 
dissension wete the consequences. Thus, in spite 
of their successes under Marshal Shxe in the 
Low Cbdtltries, the cabinet of Versailles began to 
sigh for peace; and the more when they ascer- 
tained that Ferdinand VI., the new Kihgof Sjjam, 
was determined to conclude a trekty ^ith England 
with or without Frhnce. Mr. Pelham was cqd^ly 
anxious to treat ; but his brother, thb Duke of l^eUr- 
castle, sided with the king and the Duke of Cum- 
berland in recommending a continuation of hosti- 
lities. Pdham, hbwevet, itUck to his point, ihiiin- 
4 B 2 
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taining that either Frederick ef PrusBia- must be 
secured as our all^ or peace must.be concluded on 
the best terms that ^o»ld he poured, as^we had 
absolutely nothing to hope from the week} aelfish, 
and divided aUies with whom , we were acting. 
Marshal Saxe made certain indirect overtures to 
the Duke of Cumberland, hoping that his royal 
highness would receive full powers to treat. Cum- 
berland, as a fighting man, still preferred the 
chances of another campaign ; but, if peace was to 
be made, he was de^sirous of having the honour of 
making it. The king was ready to gratify his 
favourite son ; but the cabinet took fright ; they 
had no notion of the duke’s abilities as a diploma- 
tist, and they prevailed upon George to consent 
that Lord Sandwich should go to head-quarters to 
assist his royal highness. After some very inge- 
nious tricks on the part of the French, Sandwich 
proposed that matters should be referred to a con- 
gress to be held at Aix-la-ChapeUe, and to this the 
Marquis de Puisieulx assented. The able diplo- 
matic pen of Lord Chesterfield was employed by 
Mr. Pelham in drawing up conditions and the 
outlines of a treaty ; communications were made to 
our allies, the States-General, the King of Sardi- 
nia, and the empress-queen, who were invited to 
concur ; and an active intercourse was set on foot 
between Paris and London. It soon appeared, 
however, that our allies, who had been making 
war at the expense of English money and English 
blood, were not over anxious for peace.^ At the 
moment of danger the Dutch had chosen to ap- 
point the Prince of Orange, who had married 
Anne, daughter of George II., dicir captain-general, 
admiral, and hereditary stadtholder, hoping that this 
William Charles Henry Frizo would serve them 
as King William had done at a like [crisis. And, 
though this Prince of Orange was ignorant of mili- 
tary affairs, he was anxious to signalise himself in 
war, and begged his father-in-law not to think of 
making })eace until they had tried their fortunes 
in at least one more campaign ; and the King of 
Sardinia and Maria Theresa were, upon other 
grounds, equally anxious for another throw of the 
dice, for the former wanted to swallow up the re- 
public of Genoa, and the Austrian knew she 
would be required to make sacrifices in Italy to 
set up the Spanish infanta, Don Philip. But, as it 
happened that without i||e assistance and the sub- 
sidies of England these flMentates were powerless, 
they, too, were obliged to entertain the pr(q} 08 i- 
tions, and to agree to send ministers to the con- 
gress of Aix-la-»Chapelle. The King of Prussia 
was kept quiet by the guarantee of Silesia, which 
was formally pledged to him by England and 
Holland. 

The new parliament assembled on the 10th ; 
of November, soon dter George’s return from j 
Hanover. The Prince of Wales, who was con- 
stantly smarting under the preference shown to 

- • LottiB XV. had observed, after the lait campaign in -Flonden, 
that the not only paid for aU, bat ft^ht for all,— that foe 
Anitriana wan benevolent ipeetaton of battlea. 
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his brother the Duke of Cumberland, and who 
was as inveterate against the Pelham administra- 
tion as ever he had been against that of Sir Robert 
Walpole, had put the whole strength of his party 
into play at the late general election ; but the re- 
tups, on the whole, were very favourable to the 
ministry. The opening speech from the throne 
passed lightly over our reverses in Flanders, but 
dwelt upon our naval victories and the mischief 
we had done to the navy and trade of France; it 
alluded to the arrangements making for a pacify- 
ing congress ; but at the same time it called for 
powerful armaments and good supplies, as the 
only means of securing an honourable peace. Each 
House was as compliant as possible ; the Commons 
voted above thirteen millions of money almost 
without opposition ; and in the whole course of the 
session there was not a single division in the House 
of Lords against any ministerial proposal whatso- 
ever. Yet there was a clause in their Lordships* 
address that was highly honourable to that House. 
In speaking of the best means of e.xtingui8hing 
the spirit of rebellion and anarchy in the North, 
Lord Chesterfield had recommended “ schools and 
villages to civilise the Highlands and the 
peers, in their address, declared that the difusion 
of knoioleijlgc among the people would he the best 
safeguard of their loyalty and tranquillity. But 
it unfortunately was not deemed essential by cither 
House, by cabinet or by country, to make any 
proper provision for national education ; and, 
though ministers could raise loans of millions for 
the purposes of war, and could squander annually 
hundreds of thousands in court pensions, they 
could spare little or nothing for the greatest and 
most glorious of all national objects. 

A.D. 1748. — The king closed this complacent 
session on the 13th of May, by announcing the 
cessation of hostilities and the recent signature of 
preliminaries of peace. But the cabinet had 
scarcely been so tranquil as the parliament, and it 
was growing every day more apparent that minis- 
terial jealousy, selfishness, and intrigue were 
becoming more and more fierce and shameless as 
parliament became more moderate. The voice of 
taction ceased, the great struggles of parties on 
broad and opposite principles of government ter- 
minated, and were succeeded by private personal 
contests for power and place, almost without any 
of the old distinctions of Whig and Tory. The 
Duke of Newcastle, alarmed at Chesterfield's suc- 
cesses as a diplomatist, and still more at an inti- 
macy which that accomplished and intriguing lord 
had formed with the king’s mistress, &e German 
Lady Yarmouth, resolved to get rid of him at all 
costs; and Newcastle retained influence enough 
with the king, who disliked Chesterfield for what 
he considered his too great eagerness for peace, to 
make the court so imcomfortable a place for him 
that his lordship resigned on the 6th of February* 
Then there was a fresh cabal to decide who 

* Dtaiy of Hugh Earl of MtrehmoiUi in Muehttont Fapenr. 
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should succeed Chesterfield as secretary of state. 
The Duke of Newcastle wanted to bring in his 
friend Jjord Sandwich — a very convenient kind 
of political jobber, whose private morality and 
public honesty were pretty nearly on a par. Fox, 
still secretary-at-war, says, in a humorous letter, 
“ Lord Sandwich was the man his grace of New* 
castle intended The Duke of New- 

castle, who, 1 think, never could mean to make 
the Duke of Bedford his colleague, thought of 
making him a shoeing-hom to Lord Sandwich: 
he talked of the Duke of Bedford for the place ; 
and then said, he was sure his grace would ex- 
pect it, and would acquiesce in nobody but 
our friend Lord Sandwich. He was right in 
the first ; but as to the last, the Duke of Bedford 
meant Sandwich only in the second place, and 
himself in the first, which 1 think might easily 
have been foreseen ; and, though his grace of Bed- 
ford says he takes it only fur six months, nobody 
who knows him and the king thinks Sandwich 
has a better chance for his nomination six months 
hence, than he had now.”* The Duke of Bed- 
ford thus became joint-secretary of state with New- 
castle, who, in six days, became as jealous of him 
as he had been of Chesterfield. By a sudden 
handy-dandy trick Newcastle clianged his province 
and took the secretaryship which was more imme- 
diately concerned with foreign affairs, leaving home 
concerns to Bedford. All this occurred before the 
preliminaries were signed; and for some weeks 
Newcastle paid his court to the king and the Duke 
of Cumberland, by maintaining a, very warlike 
tone.f Lord Sandwich was soothed % his appoint- 
ment to be first lord of the admiralty; and John 
Stanhope, the resigning and retiring Lord Chester- 
field’s youngest brother, was, at Chesterfield’s own 
prayer, put at the board of admiralty under Sand- 
wich. In the mean while Mr. Pitt continued to 
rise in consideration, and as we suspect, began to 
discover, through the chasms caused by the frequent 
disagreements between Mr. Pelham and his brother 
the Duke of Newcastle, a rough and tortuous road 
for himself to the ministerial pinnacle. He was 
consulted by both the brothers and put in the 
always tempting position of an arbiter or mediator 
in their cabinet quarrels. Some months after this 
we find Pelham writing to his brother the Duke — 
“ I have had a long discourse with Pitt. He seems 
mighty happy with an opinion, that his interpo- 
sition ,and his truly friendly offices have had a 
good effect in bringing you and me nearer to one 
another. I let him think so; it may probably 
keep him nearer to us both ; but I wodd not have 
you think so, far I should be sorry that it was your 
opinion that the interposition of any one, especially 
of so nevir an acquaintance, could influence me in 

* Letter to Sir ChvleiHulniryWilliaiM, envoy at Dreiden, in 
Hanbnry Papeii, u quoted by Cuxe. in Uemmn of the Felluun 
Admini^tion. 

t “ The Dnke of Newcaetlo. who ii jolng gmeter lengthiin every- 
thing for which he overturned Lord Granville, ii all militan, and 
makei more conrta than one by this diapoaition.”— Horace fKtlpolt 
to Horace ifam. ^ 


your cause more than my own reason or natural 
affection for you woiuld do. However, I most 
sincerely desire yoU to go on in your correspond- 
ence wim him, wifli all the frankness and cordiality 
you can ; I do' so in all my conversations with 
him ; I think him besides the most able and use- 
ful man we have Amongst us ; truly honourable 
and strictly honest. He is as firm a friend to us 
as we can wish for ; and a more useful one there 
does not exist.”* We shall see more of Pitt’s 
frankness, true honour, and strict honesty here- 
after ; but it is to be noticed that even at this 
moment some of his contemporaries would not give 
him credit for these qualities. In the course of 
flie last session Sir William Stanhope had fallen 
most violently upon the “ Cobhamites ” and the 
“ Cousinhood,”and had pointed out Pitt as one likely 
to revel on the spoils of Pelham and Newcastle. 
Stanhope described the Cobhams and their family 
connexions as men who coloured over ambition 
with patriotism and disgraced every virtue by 
wearing it only for mercenary purposes — as men 
who, from being the most clamorous incendiaries 
against power and piece, had become actually 
possessed of more employments than the most com- 
prehensive place-bill could possibly include — as a 
family who had raised themselves from obscurity 
by the petulance of the times and the timidity of 
the two ministers. “ The elder ones,” cried Stan- 
hope, “ already riot in the spoils of their treachery, 

and the younger ” . Here Stanhope was called 

to order ; but before he sat down he said that he 
hoped the House would have more spirit than sub- 
mit to be made tools of this faction, agents of their 
jobs, instruments of their malice, and dupes of 
their self-interested politics. Pitt rose and replied 
to this irritable man with as much irritability, call- 
ing Sir William Stanhope’s assertions false asser- 
tions, scandalous inventions, scurrilous abuse, 
and so forth.t Pitt, however, persevered in the 
look-out for better things, and supported, in the 
meanwhile, every ministerial measure, however 
opposite it might be to the principles he had for- 
merly proclaimed when in opposition and engaged 
in hunting down Sir Robert Walpole. All this, 
added to his hot and unguarded expressions in 
parliament, his towering pride, and cold repelling 
manners, made him exceedingly unpopular both 
with parliament and people. One who had been 
his ardent admirer and his close ally says, that he 
sunk to a level with Pulteney when he became 
Earl of Bath. I But Pitt remained in the Commons, 
and by powers of oratory infinitely superior to 
those of Pulteney in his best days, he soon rose 
buoyant from this state of depression and forced 
those who never could love the man to fear and 
respect the orator. 

The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle had assembled 
early in the spring, and the conferences were 
opened on the 11th of March; but it was not 
until Marshal Saxe had invested several places, 

* niuateatWe CormpoBdenoe in Coxe'i Pelham Adminiitration. 
t ParL Hilt. J Glover’s Memoirs. 
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the Prince of Orange had failed in his warlike 
engagements, and thirty thousand Russians, sub- 
sidised by England, had proved that they could 
not come up in time to be of any service, that the 
notion of the renewal of the war was really given 
up, and that George consented to sign the prelimi- 
naries ; and even after this he put the peace in 
jeopardy by insisting upon little advantages for 
his family, such as the reversion of the bishopric 
of Osnaburg, &c. But while the king went to 
Hanover his minister at Aix-la-Chapelle continued 
to attend the congress, which came to a final 
settlement after numerous delays and difficulties in 
the month of October, upon the principle of the 
status quo ante helium^ with some exceptions. 
In other words, after along and bloody war, every 
one w'as to keep what he had before the w'ar 
began, and (save the exceptions) to get no more. 
The arrangement was must imperfect, and many 
clauses of the treaty were conceived in such loose 
terms as to allow of double or treble interpre- 
tations, and to furnish grounds fur new disputes 
and fresh wars as soon as either party should 
consider itself ready to take the field. The 
King of Prussia was guaranteed in the duchy of 
Silesia and the county of Glatz; the Queen of 
Spain’s second son, Don Philip, obtained Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla; the King of Sardinia 
had some trifling conquests confiritied to him ; but 
England not only gave back all she had taken, but 
submitted to the indignity of sending two noble 
hostages to France — the Earl of Sussex and Lord 
Cathcart — to ensure to Louis the restitution of our 
recent conquest, Cape Breton. The original 
causes of the war on our part seemed to be wholly 
forgotten, and yet Pitt, who had so materially 
helped to drive on the war against the inclination 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and who had [graced a 
hundred harangues with the declaration that peace 
ought never to be made with Spain until that 
power renounced the right of search, continued to 
act with and to be part of a ministry that hurried 
on the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and after that, 
began and concluded a separate Spanish treaty, 
without once mentioning this odious right, wduch, 
therefore, as far as diplomacy was concerned, was 
left on its old footing. Nor did the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle contain any satisfaction of the com- 
mercial claims England had upon Spain, nor did 
it in any degree throw open the Spanish main to 
our trade and shipping; it did notliing^om- 
mercially,but revive for four years the assiento, or 
our odious privilege of supplying Spanish America 
with African slaves.’’^ Old Walpole might have 
turned himself in his grave, and, after a groan 
for the blood and treasure which had been thrown 

• ■' Thig," si\yg Horace Walpole, with more truth than always ac- 
oompauieg his diatribes. “ was the coneluiloti of the Sitonish war I 

fomented, to overturn Sir Hobart Walisde, by Lord Granville, who 
had neulwrted it for ii Fruneh war; by I.otd Sandwich, who made a 
pc^e that stipulaled for no one of the conditions for whluh it was 
undertaken; by Pitt, who ridiculed and condemned his own ora- 
tions for It. and who declared for a peare on any terms; and by the 
Duke of Newcastle, who betrayed all the elaims of the merchants 
and the South Sea Company."— Afenviri o/(Ae /oit Ten Yeartqf 
t/ie Reign of George II. 


away, might hive smiled in pity or contempt at 
these doings of his sucbcsBCrB. But by this time 
Pitt was professing a veneration for Walpole’s 
ashes, and taking frequent occasion of eulogising 
the wisdom of that great minister, and of excusing 
hit. former petulance and opposition to him on the 
score of his youth ; and w'hen he was attacked in 
parliament for justifying ministers about that 
essential pointy he coolly declared that the British 
claim of no search could never be conceded by 
Spain, — that he had, indeed, at one time thought 
otherwise, but now he was ten years older, and 
had considered public affairs more deliberately.* 
By an article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Louis XV. bound himself to give up the cause of 
the Pretender and exclude the Stuarts from France. 
On the return of the young Pretender from Scot- 
land Ijoujs XV. had behaved to him with consi- 
derable liberality, supplying him with money for 
his own nec-essities, and giving commissions in the 
French army or pensions to the bravest of his 
Scotch followers — as Locheil, Lord Ogilvie, and 
others ; but at the same time Louis absolutely re- 
fused to supply him with men, money, and mate- 
rials of war for another invasion of Scotland. 
Thereupon Charles turned his eyes in other direc- 
tions; and early in 1747, unknown to, and against 
the inclinations of, the French court, he stole across 
the Pyrennees and went to Madrid to solicit aid 
from the impoverished Spaniards and their timirl 
and pacific new king, Ferdinand VI. On his 
arrival he saw, in private, Carvajal, the prime 
minister, who at midnight introduced him to the 
king and qiic^, who, according to Charles’s own 
account, showed him a great many civilities, but, 
at the same time, desired him to go hack to France 
as soon as possible ; and when he asked the king 
leave to see the qucen-ilowager and the rest of the 
Royal family, his majesty answered there was no 
need for it.t He attempted to draw the in- 
dolent and cautious Ferdinand into discussions of 
the war and of his business ; but Ferdinand re- 
ferred him to his minister and bowed him out. 
“ I found by that,” says the Chevalier, “ that hc 
had got his lesson, and was a weak man, just put 
in motion like a clockwork.” At the doot of the 
royal apartment he encountered Farinelli, the 
Neapolitan rfiusicot decorated like a duke, and 
wearing the ctoss of Calatrava ; for the emascu- 
lated warbler had fascinated both kiiig and queen, 
and was in reality more their prime minister than 
Carvajal or any one else. “ He Wok me by the 
hand with effrontery,” says Charles. “ I first 
thought, as with reason; it ivas sortie grandee or 
captain of the guards that had seen me in Italy, 
and was never so much surprised as when he 

* From letters in the recently published eortesponilence of Fitt. 
Earl of Uhatham, it appears that, twfore makini; this lost speech, be 
had consulted old Horace Walpole (the brother of Sir Robert), who 
had formerly twitted him with his youth and inexperience: and it 
appears at least probable titat old Horace himself projapted tliif 
speech.— See also eft etticle on the life of Chatham, 1ft the ifnarterlg 
ReoUip, No. 131. • ^ 

t Tetter foom Charles to. his fother, dated Guadelaxara, March 
12, 1747, as given by Lofd.Mahon, in Appendix to Biit. from Fcm'** 
of Utrecht. 
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named himself.” On leaving the musico he went 
to the minister, who pressed him ardently to go 
out of the town of Madrid and away immediately.” 
Charles begged for a little delay — ^for a little time 
to rest, and explain and settle things ; but Car- 
vajal assured him that it was absolutely necessary 
to do the king this pleasure and quit Madrid the 
next day ; and this Charles was obliged to do.* 
He went back to France with the intention to keep 
himself absolutely in private till the season should 
be favourable for another attempt; to leave no 
stone unturned, and to trust to Providence for the 
rcst.t It appears, however, that os early as this 
he had begun to give himself up to that hard 
drinking and debauchery which stupified the little 
wit he had ever possessed, and disgraced all the 
latter part of his life. He had chosen for his con- 
fessor and boon companion an Irish cordelier, 
named Kelly, who drank even more than Irish 
cordeliers in general, and who was said at one and 
the same time to govern his conscience and regulate 
his diversions ; so that his royal highness’s charac- 
ter in point of sobriety was a little blemished on 
this friar’s account.^ In the mean while Charles’s 
younger brother, styled the Duke of York, who 
iiad come into France, and who, during the civil 
war, had been expected to land in Scotland, had 
given up all thoughts of English crowns and prin- 
cipalities, and, unknown to his brother, had quitted 
Paris, and gone back to Rome to enter the church. 
One very prominent circumstance in their history 
is, that these members of the House of Stuart were 
always masking their intentions and deceiving one 
another. When Charles was expeating no such 
thing, he received at Paris a letter from his father, 
dated Albano, June 13, and importing that his 
brother would be made a cardinal the first day of 
next month ! The whole proceeding, and the en- 
tire letter, was singularly characteristic of the old 
Pretender. “ Naturally speaking,” says he, “ you 
should have been consulted about a resolution of 
that kind before it had been executed ; but as the 
duke your brother and I were unalterably deter- 
mined on the matter, and that we foresaw you 
might probably not approve of it, we thought it 
would be showing you more regard, and that it 
would be even more agreeable to you, that the 
thing should be done before your answer could 
come here, and to have it in your power to say it 
was dorie without your knowledge and approbation. 
It is very true I did not expect to see the duke 
here so soon, an^ that his tenderness and affection 

• Letter from Charles to his father, dated Ouadalaxam, March 
12, H47, oi ^ven by Lord Mahon, in Appendix to Hist, from Peace 
of Utrecht. " 

^^t^Letter from Charles to Lord Clancarty, dated Paris, March 26, 

t Letter from Paris to Murray, I^ord Dunbar, the old Pleader’s 
minister at Rome. In Stuart Papers. It appears, from this cutiona 
J^ter, that the Itish monk was distributiiiK satires dire^ against 
the old Pretmdat and UU friends at Home, and was in the habit of 
mying that Jamers was a fdoi, and Munay a traitor. “ It were to 
w wished." saye the writer of the letter. “ that his royal highness 
would totldd that friar his apartment, because he passes for a noto- 
rious dniukard. The oplnm ptevaili. ben that the cordeliers in 
general are neat drinkers, yet even among ^em this Kelly if infa- 
mous for hu ezoeises; in flue, the witte of the prince’s tsfcle is 
termed Friar Kelly*i wine." 


for me prompted him tp undertake that journey; 
hut, oner 1 had seen him, I soon found his 
chief motive— for it was to discourse with me fully 
and freely on* the vocation he had long had to em- 
brace an ecclesiastical state, and which he had so 
long concealed from me and kept to himself, with 
a view, no doubt, of having it in his power of being 
of some use to you in the late conjunctures. But 
the case is now altered ; and, as I am fully con- 
vinced of the sincerity and solidity of his vocation, 
I should think it a resisting the will of God, and 
acting directly against my conscience, if I should 
pretend to constrain him in a matter which so 
nearly concerns him.” After mentioning the sin 
of forcing people’s conscience in matters of reli- 
gion, and professing a toleration which he was too 
superstitious a man to feel, James confesses that 
mo^'cs of conscience and equity had not alone 
determined him in this particular, and that if the 
Duke of York had not had the vocation in him- 
self, he, as his father, should still have used his 
best endeavours and all arguments tlS have induced 
him to embrace the state and condition of a Ca- 
tholic priest, as the best means of securing to him 
that tranquillity and happiness which he felt it was 
impossible for him to enjoy in any other state. 
He assures Charles that his brother could never 
possibly have been of any use to him by re- 
maining in the w’orld ; and then adds — “ But let 
us look forward, and not backward ; the resolution 
is taken, and will be executed before your answer 
can ,comc here. If you think proper to say you 
were ignorant of it,^and do not approve it, I shall 
not take it amiss of you ; but for God’s sake let 
not a step, which naturally should secure peace 
and, union amongst us for the rest of our days, be- 
come a subject of scandal and eclat, which would fall 
heavier upon you than upon us in our present situ- 
ation, and which a filial and brotherly conduct in 
you will easily prevent. Your silence towards your 
brother, and what you writ to me about him since 
he left Paris, would do you lilile honour if they 
were known, and are mortifications your brother 
did not deserve, but which cannot alter his senti- 
ments towards you.”* But, unmoved by this 
letter, Charles did make the business a matter of 
scandal and hlcA: he and his friends declared 
that the making young York a cardinal was of 
much won^ consequence to the cause than even 
the battle Culloden: he broke off all corre- 

* Stiart rapon, in l>ord Mahon’s Appendix.— Several parte of 
the letter are touching, and excite a symtuithy for the old Pretender 
at the expenite of the young one, who before thin great breach liad 
been occuBtomed to browbeat and bully hU weak, heipleaa father. 
'* You miuit be senniblc,'’ tiaya James, *' that on many occasions 1 
have had reason to complain of you, and that 1 have acted for this 
long while towards you more tike a son than a father. Bat 1 can 
assure you, my dear child, nothing of all that sticks with me, and | 
forgive you tlie more sincerely and cordially all the trouble you have 
given me, thiU I am persuaded it was not your intention to fail 
towards me, and that 1 sltall kave reason to be pleased with you for 
tl>o Ume to come, since all I request of you hereafter is vour per- 
sonal love and affection for me and your brother. Those who' may 
have had their own views ^in endeavouring to remove ns from your 
affairs have compassed their end. We are saUsOed, and you ivmaiu 
master; so that 1 see nb boqe of contention remaining, nor any lun- 
sible obstacle to a perfect peace and union amongst us for the future. 
God bless my dearest CaTraccio, whom I tenderly embntce. 1 um 
all youtx.’’ 
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Bpondence with his brother, and from that time 
' forward scarcely treated his father with common 
filial decency. A few months after his brother had 
taken holy orders, and become a prince of the 
Roman church, a member of the conclave, with 
a chance of becoming pope himself, Charles en> 
deavoured to marry a Protestant princess, and to 
strike up an alliance with Frederick of Prussia, 
who entertained an equal contempt for all religions 
or modes of faith. He sent Sir John Graham to 
Berlin with his instructions to propose, “ in a 
modest manner,” a marriage with one of the 
Prussian princesses — Frederick’s sisters or nieces — 
for that great captain had no children, and was 
not likely to have any; to declare that he never 
intended to marry any other than a Protestant; 
and, if his majesty should decline his alliance, ” to 
ask advice whom to take, as he was known to be 
the wisest prince in Europe.” But this unpro- 
mising mission came to nothing, though Frede- 
rick, when it suited his purpose, continued to pro- 
fess a friendship for Charles, who, seven months 
after this proposal, was driven out of France. 
There were many circumstances in his conduct 
likely to irritate Louis XV.; and the English 
government at the same time urged his most 
Christian majesty to observe the recent treaty. He, 
however, would have treated the Chevalier mildly 
and generously ; but Charles would not listen to 
.his proposals, and refused to leave Paris when 
entreated so to do. The French court begged the 
old Pretender to make use of his authority, but 
Charles set at nought his father’s letter and still 
refused to go: nothing, therefore, was left but 
force. On the evening of the 1 1th of December, 
as he was going to the opera his coach was stopped 
by a company of the French guards, who seized 
him, bound him hand and foot — for he had arms 
about his person, and threatened to use them — and 
carried him with a single attendant to the castle 
of Vincennes, where, according to his own ac- 
count, he was most rudely treated, and thrust 
into a dungeon. But he did not lie there long, 
for in a few days he was conveyed to the 
frontier of Savoy, and there left to go whither 
he might choose. For some time he disappeared 
altogether from the eyes of the world, and, bear- 
ing many names and many disguises, he con- 
tinued a dissipated wanderer till the year 1766, 
when his father died, and he returned to Rome 
to seek a reconciliation with his brother;^ the 
cardinal. During this strange vagabond life] be 
came, at least once, into England. It is certain 
that he visited London in the year 1754, and it 
has been affirmed that he was here again in 1760, 
and was actually present at the coronation of 
George III. 

A. D. 1749.— The public rejoicing for the peace 
of Aii-la-Chapelle was soon succeed by loud 
complaints that ministers had sacrificed the in- 
terest and honour of England ; but die overbearing 
eloquence of Pitt kept me House of Common! in 
order, and the feeble voice of opposition in parlia- 


ment was almost hushed. Ibis fiery patriot of 
former days seems to have stuck at nothing that 
was recommended by the court. When the Pel- 
hams and Sandwiches, as if ashamed of their own 
work, preserved a silence about the recent treaty, 
Pitt stood forward and defended it as one of the 
best treaties that had ever been made ; and when 
the king, the Duke of Cumberland, and ministers 
wanted to extend the operation and increase the 
severity of the Mutiny Bill, Pitt was there to 
advocate the measure and to carry it by a large 
majority. A clause was ■ introduced subjecting 
military officers on half-pay to martial law, and it 
was enacted that all members of a court-martial 
should be bound by oath not to disclose any of its 
proceedings unless required so to do by act of par- 
liament. Admiral Byng, who was so soon to feel 
the sting of this martial law, voted for it. As for 
Pitt he proclaimed in the course of tlie debate that 
martial law must be made comprehensive and 
severe, that the crown must have more authority 
over the army and navy — “ that the existence of 
English liberty depended on the moderation of the 
sovereign, and the virtue of the army” — “that, 
without these virtues, should the Lords, the Com- 
mons, and the people of England entrench them- 
selves behind parchment up to the teeth, the sword 
will find a passageto the vitals of the constitution.” 
In the course of, this session he mentioned re- 
peatedly his greater of Jacobitism and his dread 
of popular innovation, and declared that he was 
determined to lead his political life with the pre- 
sent ministry. Mr. Hampden ventured to criticise 
his inconsistchey, to bewail the mischief which 
rhetoric had brought upon the nation, and to 
allude to the eftects which place and public money 
had wrought upon the orator; but Pitt made him 
feel that he was indeed an orator, and that the 
House of Commons was not yet rhetoric-proof— he 
crushed Hampden under a mountain of words and 
led the House as before. Hampden would have 
resented his personalities by an appeal to arms, 
but the speaker interfered. Of the two brothers 
that divided the chief authority of government 
between them, Mr. Pelham, first Iprd of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer, was incom- 
parably the superior in point of ability, being in 
fact thoroughly a man of business and one of the 
best financiers and managers of an office ; and yet 
Pitt, the arbiter of their quarrels, generaUy sided 
not with Pelham but with Newcastle. It has, 
indeed, been suspected that he had an eye to Pel- 
ham’s place of chancellor, and thought that the 
Duke of Newcastle would be glad to ^ve him in 
that office instead of his brother, and make him his 
leader in the House of Commons. In this very 
session while Pelham was canying a rigorous 
reduction of. the army and navy, and trying to 
relieve the country by reducing the interest of the 
national debt, he more than once found himself 
opposed by Pitt. The army, however, was re- 
duced to 19,000 men and the navy to 8000, and 
Pdhun succeeded in reducing the four per cents. 
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•to three «Dd a half for seven years, after whicH 
they were to be farther reduced to three. 

A.D. 1750. — ^During tWfc session several bills 
were passed for the encourarament of our trader 
and for the establishment of nsheries which might 
compete with those of the Dutch j and not per- 
ceiving how useless are such regulations and re- 
strictions, parliament made a law prohibiting the 
abduction of British artificers into foreign states, 
and the export of implements used in the British 
woollen and silk manufactures. Some consider- 
able attention was also paid to the subject of in- 
ternal communication, and sundry bills were 
passed for the formation of new roads and for the 
improvement of the city of London. With the 
return of peace the intelligence, capital, and spirit 
of the nation were turned in these directions, and 
the effect was soon seen in many admirable works. 
The session was closed on the 12th of April when 
the king spoke of the sincere disposition manifested* 
by foreign powers to maintain the peace of Europe 
— a piece of state insincerity ; for his majesty must 
have known at the time that several of those powers 
were taking the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to 
pieces, and were looking out for early oppor- 
tunities of renewing the war. George then pre- 
pared to go as usual to Hanover, and the govern- 
ment was vested as usual in a regency of Lords 
.Tustices. The king’s back wa|i scarcely turned 
when fresh dissensions broke out in the cabinet, 
for the Duke of Newcastle was anxious to liberate 
himself from his intractable colleague the Duke of 
Bedford, who, by means of Lord and Lady Sand- 
wich, had secured the favour and protection of the 
Duke of Cumberland and his sister the Princess 
Amelia, who had taken offence at Newcastle’s pay- 
ing too much court to Lady Yarmouth. But worse 
followed; the king’s mistress had far more in- 
fiuence over him than his daughter Amelia, and 
the Duke of Newcastle found to his great surprise 
that Lady Yarmouth was of opinion that it would 
not be siffe or prudent to dismiss the Duke of Bed- 
ford, because he was a man of great consequence, 
and because it would make the king uneasy. The 
plain truth wa% Lord and Lady Sandwich, who 
had no previous acquaintance with Lady Yar- 
mouth, had formed a sudden intimacy with the 
mistress, and filled her ear with reasons or argu- 
ments for keeping Bedford in his place in spite 
of his jealous colleague. 

In ^e course of the summer a strong British 
colony was settled in Nova Scotia, and the troops 
withdrawn from Cape Breton were sent to its sup- 
port. The town of Halifax, fortified with a pali- 
sade, begui to rise in the waste, and, as reduced 
officers and soldiers continued to flock to that part 
of America, Nova Scotia soon , became a very 
importaat cdony, to the great mortification of 
Pninee, vtrhich pretended that such an establish- 
ment was an infrac^on of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Nearly at the 'same time some bodies 
of English and S^h began to settle on the Mos- 
quito coast, in the gulph of Mexico, and this caused 

VOL. IV. 


equal or greater irritation to the court of Spain. 
A French ambassador at Madrid worked upon 
this discontent with the view of inducing Fer- 
dinand VI. to join in a new war against England ; 
but the Spanish king was exceedingly pacific; 
his consort Barbara, a Portuguese princess, was 
strongly attached to the English ; and our envoy 
Mr. Keene, one of the best ncgociators of the day, 
and one that knew Spain and the Spanish cha- 
racter thoroughly, succeeded in concluding a com- 
mercial treaty with the court of Madrid. By this 
treaty, which was signed on the 5th of October, 
1750, the British were restored to various privi- 
leges and put on the footing of the most favoured 
nations ; we renounced the remaining term of the 
Assiento Treaty, and obtained 100,000/. to com- 
pensate the claims of our South Sea Company ; 
but not a word was said about the right of 
search ! The Spaniards in the new world, when 
strong enough, insisted on the right ; and the Eng- 
lish, (when strong enough, set them at defiance. 
Hence there was a perennial well-spring of quarrel 
and ill blood, and it was pretty constantly supplied 
with strong under-currents occasioned by our sea- 
men, who did not respect treatiejs sufficiently to 
give up the profitable occupation of cutting logwood 
in Campeachy Bay and smuggling on the Spanish 
main ; nor was it ever in Uie power of the British 
government wholly to suppress these irregularities. 
At the same time Maria Theresa, dissatisfied with 
the terms she had procured, and unmindful of her 
former and vast obligations to England, was mak- 
ing overtures both to France and Spain, and taking 
every opportunity of showing her auimosit}? to the 
court of St. James’s. We avoid entering into the 
complicated intrigues which were carrying on in 
Germany, where princes who had been subsidised 
by England as yesterday were ready to take the pay 
of the best bidder as to-morrow, and where Fre- 
deric of Prussia was determined to carve for him- 
self with the sword. George was naturally solici- 
tous and anxious about Hanover ; but, where so 
many otlier fruitful causes of quarrel existed — in 
America, in both Indies, on the African coast, in 
the Mediterranean, about Gibraltar and Minorca, 
it was a vulgar falsehood — ^though at times a po- 
pular one — to say that the king’s affection for his 
hereditary dominions was the sole cause that was 
leading us fast to another waste of blood and 
money. The French at tliis very moment were 
advancing claims to a part of Nova Scotia, and 
were refusing to give up the islands of St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent, which they were bound by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to evacuate. While the 
king was at Hanover, whither Newcastle had 
accompanied him, he began to complain of the 
silence of the Duke of Bedford, who hardly ever 
wrote to him, and to say that he had an easy office 
of it — ^that he received his p4y without doing any 
work. In effect Newcastle taken the principal 
management of foreign affairs into his own hands, 
and had excluded his colleague as much as possible 
from all other affairs/ and Bedford, irritated at 
4 c 
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being thus reduced to a cypher, neglected the little 
he had to do, and sddom or ever put his hand to 
a dispatch. He i$ described as a proud, restful 
man; but if his pride had been of the right kind 
he would have resigned at once, and would not 
have continued to take five thousand a-year for 
doing nothing. At length the king made up his 
mind to remove Bedford from the office of secre- 
tary of state ; but sundry difficulties were started 
by Lady Yarmouth, and it was feared that the 
Duke would not be satisfied with the post of 
master of die horse, which was vacant by the death 
of the Duke of Richmond, and which George 
thought of offering to Bedford. These things are 
tiresome to write and most tedious to read, but the 
business of three nations was delayed and perplexed 
by them, and it is necessary to have some notion 
of what forms the materials of a large part of the 
history of this reign. 

The king returned and found Mr. Pelham 
greatly embarrassed as to the direction of the 
House of Commons, and anxious to reconcile 
his friend Bedford and his brother Newcastle. 
Pitt continued to court the favour of Newcastle, 
but Lord Cobham and Pitt’s nearest friends and 
relations were labouring to aggravate the dissen- 
sions in the cabinet, and were secretly caballing 
with the Prince of Wales, who, for some time 
past, had been in close connexion ♦ with Boling- 
broke and the factious men that frequented his 
lordship’s house at Battersea. The prince’s 
chief manager was Bubb Dodington, who, upon 
a careful calculation of interests and chances, W 
thought it advisable to relinquish the treasurer- 
ship of the navy and resume a place in the prince’s 
household. Most of the speeches in opposition to 
government were concocted either at Leicester 
House, the residence of the Prince of Wales, or at 
Lord Bolingbroke’s at Battersea. Fox, who never 
travelled in the same path with Pitt, continued to 
attach himself to the Duke of Bedford and Mr. 
Pelham.* Bedford, it appears, would now have 
resigned his secretaryship and taken the master- 
ship of the horse ; but upon the unpalatable con- 
dition that he should be allowed to name Lord 
Sandwich for his successor. According to Horace 
Walpole, Sandwich had first worked himself into 
the affections of the Duke of Bedford “ by un- 
trigu^ cricket-matches, and acting plays.” The 
only important change which immediately followed 
his majesty’s arrival from Hanover, was the 
sudden and uncourteous removal of Lord Har- 

•_Writing in the month of November the eauilic Horace Walpole 
"The ministry is all in shatters ...... The ground of 

all, bsudoB Newcastle's uatumal fldkleness and ^louiw, is, that the 
Bedford and Sandwich have got the Duhe of Gumbnland. A 
orash has been expected, hot people now seem to tliiak that they 
will rub on a little longer, though all the world seems indiflbrcnt 

whether they will or not . The only difficulty is, who 

slutU succeed them; and it is even a queiUon whether some of ti|e 
old discarded must not cross over and l^ure again. I mean it has 
been even said, that Lord Ghranville will once more be brought upon 
the itage. If he should, and should push too forward, could they 
agidn persuade people to resign with them? The other nominamfoT 
the secretaryship are Pitt, Uie Vienna Mr Thomas Bobinson, anmven 
that formal piece of dttlnstt at the Hague, Lord Holdemess,'*— 
letter to H. Mann. 


rington, who was succeeded in the lieutoisncy of 
Ird^d by the Duke of Dorset, then president of 
the eouncB. 

A. D. 1751.— ‘Parliament met on the I7th of 
January, when the king announced that he Irnd 
cqnclud^ a treaty with Uie Elector of Bavaria for 
the better security of peace on the continent. The 
efiect of recent deliberations at Battersea and Lei- 
cester House was made evident at once. Lord 
Egmont, one of the Prince of Wales’s men and a 
fluent speaker, opposed the address on the ground 
that it approved of useless treaties and ruinous 
subsidies (for, as a matter of course, Bavaria was 
to be subsidised) ; aud he was followed by Bubb 
Dodiogton, Dr. lie, and others of that party ; but 
the address was carried by a majority of 203 to 74. 
In the .course of the morning on which parliament 
met great numbers of infimmatory papers were 
dispersed through London by the Penny Post, and 
by being dropt secretly into the areas |of houses. 
The chief of these papers was entitled “ Consti- 
tutional Queries,” and was levelled at the Duke of 
Cumberland, whose defeats in Flanders had sadly 
overshadowed his victory at Culloden, and whose 
unpopularity was now extreme and extended even 
to the army, which he had disgusted with his 
severity and his martinet notions of discipline. In 
these queries the duke was compared to “John of 
Lancaster and crook-backed Richard.” As it was 
a great measure of the Prince of Wales’s opposition 
to attack his brother, the Jacobites bore but half 
the suspicion of being authors of this libel, whicli 
was indeed generally ascribed to the pen of Lord 
Egmont.* On the 22nd of January the Duke of 
Marlborough with great heat moved in the House of 
Lords that the Constitutional Queries should Ixt 
burned by the common hangman. The motion easily 
passed there, but it gave rise to some unpleasant 
debates in the Commons. Sir Francis Dashwood 
ffiought that some of the charges in the Queries 
were not unfounded, particularly the complaints 
about the dismission of old officers and the substi- 
tution of new men who had no stake in the country 
and no character to lose. Colonel Richard Little- 
ton insisted that the Duke of Cumberland > had 
employed troops very improperly in and about 
London, without regard to munidpal privileges 
and regulations. Lord Egmont, the suspected 
author of the paper, made “ an extremely fine and 
artful speech.” Among other things his lordship 
said that he disliked such methods of proceeding 
against libels for two reasons ; — he did not approve 
of parliament taking the business of the law upon 
itsdf, and he knew that such motions only tended 
to spread the libel the more. But he owned that 

* Horace Walpole's Memoirs of George IL^The imputatioas cou- 
veyed in the queries were, that Cumberland had disgraced or dis- 
miwod old olnters, men of tkmily and proiwity, to make way tor 
slaves, boys, and beggars— that he had acquured .an absolute power 
over the army, and was endeavouring by a fiiCfiotu eonnenon to 
make bimseU master of the fleet— that he had shown in Soe^nd Hist 
an army might usuro a dominion over law— that the omnipotence of 
a commander JOiuedf with the (action, stupidity, and corruption et 
the times, might be able to stifle and baffle aU regular proof of 
notorious acts of arbitrarv power, &c.— and that the right of sucorii- 
sion was in danger from nlik 
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no cennire could be too eevere upon a paper which 
was calculated to sow divieion between two brothers 
of the blood royal, where he hoped there was no 
such thing ! In the end the resolution of the Lords 
was agreed to rmnme contradicente — the Queries 
were burned by the hangman, and an address ^ 
presented to the king requesting his majesty to talce 
effectual means to discover the author, printers, and 
publishers of the Queries. 

The next matter of interest arose out of a peti- 
tion from several of the electors of Westminster 
against the return of Lord Trentham, son of Lord 
(^wer, who, by means of the high bailiff, “ had 
attempted to violate the maiden and uncorrupted 
city of Westminster.”* Crowle, a lawyer, was 
brought to the bar of the House, charged with 
having spoken disrespectfully of their privileges, 
and with having called their anger a hrutum 
fulmen; but he avoided further persecution by 
submitting to the word of command, and falling 
down on his knees to hear the speaker’s repri- 
mand. But, being a wit and a punster, Crowle 
took his revenge by sa 3 dng, as he rose from the 
ground and wiped his knees, “ This is the dirtiest 
house I have ever been in.” The high bailiff was 
brought to the bar of the House, and so was Mr. 
Alexander Murray, a Scotch Tory, and brother of 
Lord Elibank, whom the bailiff charged with 
tlireatening his life during the heat of the election. 
Murray desired counseVand was allowed a respite ; 
but Gibson, a Tory electioneering upholsterer, was 
sent straight to Newgate. After five days Mr. 
Murray appeared again at the bar, and the high 
bailiff produced eight winesses to prove tliat he 
had been guilty of menaces and seditious behaviour 
during the election, in order to make people vote 
for Sir George Vandeput, the Jacobite opponent of 
Lord Trentham. Murray, who had smiled on 
hearing himself taxed with calling Lord Trentham 
and the high bailiff a couple of rascals, said that 
several of the things alleged against him were true, 
and that he was ashamed of nothing he w'as ac- 
cused of having said, but calling Lord Trentham 
a rogue to a chimney-sweeper, which was below 
him to have done. At twelve o’clock at night it 
was carried by a majority of 210 to *74 that Mur- 
ray was guilty. It was then moved that he should 
be sent close prisoner to Newgate. Sir John 
Cotton divided on the word clone^ but he found 
himself in a minority of only 52 to 169. Colonel 
Littleton and Lord Coke, not satisfied with the 
close confinement in what was then a most un- 
healthy and pestiferous prison, moved that Murray 
should be brought to the bar on his knees ; and, 
this being carried by 163 to 40, the proud Jacob- 
ite Scot was called in. As he advanced to the bar 

* Westminiter had been hotly conteited at the lost election, and 
a wrutiny upon the return had lasted five months in the preceding 
y<m. Lord Trentham, who had accepted office under tiie present 
ministry fhe had a . seat at the board of admiralty, and kept it as 
tiie Duke of Bedford remained in office), was detested by 
^bites, on account of his Ikther, Lord Gower, who had abun- 
^ned their party. Lord Bgmonthad set up a Jacobite to oppose 
Trratham, and then gpt up the petition to show that violence and 
anmir means had hew em^oyed by ‘nreutham’i friends. 


.the Speaker called out “Your obeisances! Sir, 
your obeisances 1” and tlien — “ Sir, you must 
KHeel’! He replied, “ Sir, I beg to be excused ; 
I never kneel but to God.” The speaker repeated 
the command with great warmth, Murray re- 
plied, “ Sir, I am sorry 1 cannot comply with 
your request ; I would in anything else.” The 
speaker cried, “ Sir, I call upon you again to con- 
sider of it.” Murray answered, “ Sir, when I 
have committed a crime, I kneel to God for par- 
don ; but 1 know my own innocence, and cannot 
kneel to anybody else.” The speaker ordered the 
Serjeant to take him away and secure him. He 
was going to reply ; the speaker would not suffer 
him.* The speaker then said that there would be 
an end of the dignity and power of the House if 
such contemptuous behaviour were allowed to pass 
without the severest punishment. Mr. Harding 
quoted three precedents where members had re- 
ceived their sentence on their knees. Mr. Fox so 
far lost his constitutional good nature as to speak 
of a horrible dungeon in the Tower, called “ Little 
Ease.” Sir William Yonge suggested that the 
close confinement in Newgate would not now be 
enough, unless he were debarred the visits of 
friends and the use of pen, ink, and paper. Pitt 
hinted at a bill to be passed against him if he 
would not comply and come to his knees j but 
Pelham declared against over severity, and mildly 
proposed a committee to search for precedents, 
and Admiral Vernon made an outrageous speech 
against the whole proceedings, desiring to have 
Magna Charta referred to, and going such lengtlis 
that he was several times called to order by the 
speaker, and was on the brink of falling under the 
sentence of the House himself. Mr, Coke went 
out and tried to persuade Murray to submit, 
but Murray swore that he would rather cut his 
throat. The speaker himself pnqioscd the question 
on Murray’s contempt, which being carried and 
inserted in the votes, the House broke up at two 
o’clock ; and at five in the moruing Murray was 
carried in a hackney-coach, strictly guarded, to 
Newgate, which was crammed witli prisoners, and 
had been only a few months before visited by a 
malignant gaol-fever. Horace Walpole jests at 
the captivity, but, in sober truth, a close confine- 
ment in such a prison at such a time was no joke ; 
and Ihe illness willi which Murray was visited 
almost immediately after his committal may very 
well have been not a fiction, but a reality. In a 
recent session at the Old Bailey the gaol fever had 
caused the death of more than twenty individuals; 
and what was strong enough to kill judges, under- 
sheriffs, .criminal lawyers, and aldermen of the 
city of London, might surely be strong enough to 
make the brother of a Scotch lord fall sick. Mur- 
ray, indeed, said he was very ill, and must have a 
physician ; and the House in two days permitted 
Lord Elibank to visit him with a physician and an 
apothecary ; and, in five days more, grew so tender 

* Walpole’s Memoirs of George II. 
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M to indulge him with the company of his sister, a 
nurse, and his own servant. Notwithstanding his 
taint of Jacobitism, the prisoner was commiserated 
and the conduct of the House of Commons was con- 
demned as harsh and arbitrary. Another paper, 
entitled “ New Queries,” or “ Queries offered to 
the serious consideration of every true English- 
man,” was printed and circulated; but, though 
this paper stated that in the case of Mr. Murray 
the House of Commons had assumed a power they 
had no right to, had proceeded against him in an 
unconstitutional, unprecedented manner, and had 
brought a lasting dishonour upon the British par- 
liament, they did not choose to take any notice of 
it. Walpole, continuing his jests, says that the 
Commons were not eager to have more prisoners 
to nurse ! On the next day Gibson, the upholsterer, 
applied from his cell in Newgate for his enlarge- 
ment, making use of penitent and submissive ex- 
pressions. He was ordered to attend on the 
morrow, when he was reprimanded on his knees 
and discharged. On the 18th of February, ten 
days after Murray’s committal, Sir William Yonge 
rc^ the report of the committee appointed to 
search for precedents bearing on his case. Tliis 
report was ordered to lie on the table, and Sir 
William moved that, if Murray should not submit 
this session, the consideration of his case should be 
resumed in the next. Mr. Pelham still recom- 
mended moderate proceedings. Mr. Fox com- 
plained that Murray had been allowed pen, ink, 
and paper, and had been writing an apology for 
some part of his conduct, and then mov^ that the 
physician and apothecary should attend that day 
se’nnight with an account of Mr. Murray’s state of 
health, which was agreed to. At [the appointed 
time Dr. Lamont was called in and asked several 
questions. The doctor affirmed that Mr. Murray 
was, indeed, suffering from fever, and had been so 
bad from a cramp in his stomach, to which he had 
been subject these seven years, that it was expected 
he would have died ; that he (die doctor) thought 
close confinement, without riding, dangerous for 
him ; that he had advised Mr. Murray to petition 
the House for his liberty, and that Mr. Murray had 
replied in a passion, he would take his prescrip- 
tions, but not his counsel. Sir William Yonge 
then moved to restrain everybody exc^t the phy- 
sician, apothecary, and nurse from visiting the pri- 
soner ; and after a hot debate this was agreed to 
by a majority of two to one. But, on the 2nd of 
April, when Murray had been nearly two months 
in Newgate, it was moved and carried, in a very 
thin House, that he should be transfened to the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms, on account of his 
bad health, and that the speaker should give per- 
mission to whomsoever he thought proper to visit 
him. In fact, by this time, Lamont, the physician, 
had represented to the House that Murray had 
caught the gaol distemjfer I On the following day 
the dj^ty sergeant-at-arms reported to the House 
that Dr. Lamont had told him that the prisdi^er 
could not then be removed from Newgate, or bear 
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the motion of a carriage, without danger ; and that, 
when he, the deputy sergeant-at-arms, had ac- 
quainted the prisoner with the gracious indulgence 
of the House, Mr. Murray had replied that he 
would not come out of Newgate, and that it was 
n^ean and paltry in his brother to petition for his 
enlargement. The Commons, falling into a corre- 
sponding passion, sent for the doctor again, exa- 
mined and cross-examined him, and then voted a 
total revocation of the preceding indulgence to the 
prisoner. But on the 26th of April Sir John 
Philips moved the King’s Bench for a habeas 
corpus for Murray, which was granted ; and on 
the morrow the prisoner was brought by his 
habeas corpus into that court : but, as tliree judges 
allowed the validity of the commitment, he was 
remanded to Newgate. As, however, it ex- 
ceeded the privilege and power of the House of 
Commons to extend their imprisonment beyond 
the term of their own session, Murray was re- 
leased on the 25th of June, the instant the par- 
liament was prorogued. His friend Sir George 
Vandeput, the unsuccessful candidate for West- 
minster, Lord Carpenter, and the two sheriffs 
went to Newgate and conducted him in triumph 
"to his own house. A few days after his liber- 
ation a strong account of his case was pub- 
lished. The author of this paper, generally be- 
lieved to have been Paul Whitehead, a very indif- 
ferent poet, escaped ; the printer was taken into 
custody. But the parliament had scarcely re- 
assembled (in the month of November) when a 
meeting was called at the speaker’s to consult 
about further chastisement, and punishing the 
sheriffs for their behaviour ; but nothing was de- 
I cided, except that Murray should be recommitted 
to Newgate. And, accordingly, on the 20th of 
November, Lord Coke, in a vehement speech, 
moved that the former votes against Murray should 
be read and revived in all their rigour. Coke was 
the more bitter against Murray and against Scotch- 
men in general, because he had got a Scotch wife 
of his own— a daughter of the late Duke of Argyll 
—whom he mortally hated, and from whom he had 
recently separated in a scandalous manner. Lord 
Duplin seconded the spite of Cuke ; but Lord Eg- 
mont, who thought himself obliged to speak with 
great caution, and even to apologise for under- 
taking the cause — so furious was the feeling i^inst 
Murray— said, ** This man has demonstrated the 
insufficiency of the power of this House ; his im- 
prisonment will not put a stop to pamphlets ; the 
public, who cannot judge as the House of Com- 
mons does, will think the whole an election matter 
— a point in which they are most jealous. ■ Mr. 
Murray has already suffered matly; to revive 
the sentence will be inflicting banisWent, which 
will be no further voluntary, than as he will prefer 
it to imprisonment in Newgate. Then this sentence 
must be renewed every session ; and it may be 
found that the Commons, though but a third port 
of the legislatjuze, will be exercising the power of 
banishment, which is unknown to tte crown itself. 
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Such a stretch of authority would he most unpo- 
pular; . . i . and this prosecution cannot he pur- 
sued without injustice, as it must he stopped some- 
where, and it will he unjust not to proceed as far 
hereafter on any election complaint.” And at 
the end of this speech Egmont moved to adjourn. 
But Coke said it would not he moderation nut 
weakness to discontinue the prosecution of a cri- 
minal who was pluming himself on his defiance, 
and] who was the patron of a ilost, fallen, unaui- 
mated cause. ''Mr. Pelham said diat, if the House 
of Commons had not all the authority it wished, 
it ought at least to exert all it had; and the 
motion for adjournment was rejected, and the re- 
sumption of the sentence agreed to witliout a divi- 
sion. Lord Coke then moved that Murray should 
receive the sentence on his knees; and that 
the pamphlet, called kin Case^ might be read. 
To bring Murray to his knees was beyond the 
power of the House, inasmuch as he had got 
beyond the Straits of Calais, preferring, as Egmont 
hinted he would, exile to imprisonment. But 
his Case was there, and was read, and unani- 
mously voted a false, scandalous, and seditious 
libel. And then Lord Coke moved an address to 
the king to order the attorney-general to prosecute 
the author, printer, and publisher ; adding, very 
considerately, that ho- would not move any cen- 
sure on the sherift's, hut hoped their conduct 
would he a warning to the city in their future 
choice of magistrates. A day or two after Lord 
Coke moved to call in the sergeant-at-arms, who 
reported in form that Murray had absconded. 
Coke then moved for a red-hot proclamation 
with a reward for his apprehension. This was 
opposed by Vyner and Sydenham. The latter, 
who is described by Horace Walpole as “ a mad 
high-church zealot,” made a long speech on the 
occasion, comparing the fugitive Murray to the 
prophet Daniel, who would hot kneel to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s idol. Alderman J ansen took occasion 
to defend the city ftom the reflections of Coke, and 
said that to have touched the sheriffs merely for 
accompanying Murray from his prison to his 
home would have raised a tumult. But at the end 
of the long debate a reward of 500/. for appre- 
hending Murray was voted by a majority of 98 
to 26. To complete this strange story we may 
mention here that when the pamphlet which was 
entitled, “The Case of the Honourable Alex- 
ander Murray, Esquire, in an appeal to the people 
of Great Britain,” was brought into a court of 
justice, and the cause of Owen the printer and 
publisher was heard before Willes the lord chief- 
justice, the jury, considering it as an appeal against 
oppression, returned a verdict for the defend- 
ant!* 

* Walpole^ Memoin of Gcone II., and Letton to H. 

Mann.— Uttbb DodisatoUi'a Diaiy. — Uoaington aays, under data 
ofJuly 6th, IT&S— "Owen tried and acquitted for publishing Mr. 
Mutnv'a Cow. Tliia ia the third great caae, where tlie Juriea have 
on judging the matter of law as well oa of fact, Tlie drat waa 
ot Buahell. % Quaker, reported liy Lord Chief Juatice Vaughan * tlie 
auoond woa that of tbe bWuq^ in the reign of Jamea 11." 


While this privilege war at its hottest, and 
many mouths before it terminated, the Prince of 
Wales was removed by death from factious struggles 
and the expectation of that crown which had so 
long seemed to be within his grasp, and of whicli 
he had made so sure, through the illness of his 
father, fourteen years ago.* On the 18th of March 
it was reported in the House of Commons that the 
prince was dangerously ill. He had been suffering 
some time from an attack of pleurisy, but on the 
12th he had considered himself sufficiently re- 
covered to attend the king to the House of Lords. 
On leaving the] House, which was exceedingly 
crowded and heated, he went to Curlton House, 
unrobed there, put on a light frock coat, and pro- 
ceeded to Kew, where he w'alked about for some 
time in the gardens. Returning to Carlton House 
in the evening, he lay down upon a couch for three 
hours in a cold damp room, and caught a fresh 
cold, wliich brought back all the worst symptoms 
of his recent malady. On the 18tli he was thought 
better, hut on the 20th he was worse and had a 
severe fit of coughing. One of tlie physicians told 
him the cough would do him good ; but Hawkins, 
the surgeon, said in coming out of tlie room — 
“Here is something I do not like.” This was 
about ten o’clock at night; the cough continued; 
and soon after the prince laid his hand upon liis 
chest and said, “ Je sens la 7Hort” His favourite 
German valct-d.e-chamhre felt him shiver, mid 
cried out, “ Good God, the prince is going!” The 
Princess of Wales, who was in the room, snatched 
up a candle and rushed to the bed-head; but before 
she got there he was gone. An imposthume in the 
breast had burst and had caused this almost instan- 
taneous death. t His constitution had never been 
a good one, and his habits of life had not tended to 
improve it. The little that has been related of the 
conduct of Frederick is not calculated to conciliate 
any esteem for his memory ; hut, as usual with 
princes, his charatiter was neither so bad as it was 
painted by his ^cmies, nor so good as it was re- 
presented by. his friends. He appears to have been 
weak rather than vicious, and more pettish and 
passionate than headstrong and malignant. His 
early education, at Hanover, had been exceedingly 
bad ; and from the lirst moment of his arriving in 
England he had been purposely initiated into 
irregularities and excesses, and made the tool of a 
faction. His incontinence was scarcely deemed a 
matter of consequence in those days ; and, though 

* At the timo of his death the prince was Ibr^-fouT voon old— the 
king, his futlier, sixty-six. Not one of the political jobbers seems to 
have calculated that the hale temperate father might possibly outlive 
the hail intemperate son I 

- 1 Letter of Mr, Pox and Mr. Paris to Sir Charles lUanbnry Wil- 
liams, in Coxe's Pelham Administration.— Horace Ws^le's Me- 
moirs of George 11., and Letters to H. Mann.— Bubb Uodington’s 
Diary.— Bubb, though ho well knew the crazy state of tlie prince’s 
health, the little care he took of it, and the family obstinacy, does 
not hesitate in attributing the death to the medical attendants.— 
He says—'' His pliysicians, Wilmot and Leo, knew nothing of his 
distemper; us tli^ declared, half an hour lieforo he died, that his 
piilM! n Bslike umun’s in perfect health. They either votUd not kvo 
or did not know the consequences of the black ttirusli, which ap- 
peared in Ills mouth and quite down into his throat. Their igno- 
rance or their knowledf^e of his disorder renders them equally inex- 
cusable for not calling in otlier asristauee.' 
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ho had a succession of mistresses, he was considered 
as a good husband to his easy, uncomplaining wife. 
Like his grandfather, his immorality in this respect 
was accompanied with very bad taste, for his 
mistresses were all ugly, and one or two of them 
old. Frederick was ^o addicted to gambling, and 
is said to have been mean enough to cheat. He 
appears to have borrowed money from every friend 
that could lend it j and a story is told of his boast- 
ing how he had “nicked” Bubb Dodington out of 
5000/.— -by nicking he meant borrowing ! Unlike 
his father, he was free and lavish of his money, 
indulging his generosity at the expense of justice, 
for he borrowed and took with one hand what he 
gave away or spent with tlie other. He was accused 
of insincerity and indifference to truth; but we 
should remember, in pity, that he lived in an atmo- 
sphere of intrigue, treachery, and lies. He was 
fond of the society of men of wit, affected to be a 
protector of literature and the arts, and wrote two 
or three very bad songs himself. But at the same 
time he was accused of being addicted to practical 
jokes, low sports, and very unseemly company, 
being at times to be found at Hockley in the Hole ! 
And yet Bubb Dodington, who is said to have got 
the promise of being made not merely a peer but a 
duke and prime minister, when Frederick should 
come to the throne,* ventures to describe him as a 
prince without a blemish — ^the delight and orna- 
ment of the age he lived in — the hope and expec- 
tation of England — ^the refuge of the distressed, and 
the balm of the afflicted — the patron of the arts, the 
graces, and virtues of society.! Though never 
popular — not even when heading the strong oppo- 
sition to government in Sir Robert Walpole’s days 
— the people were generally disposed to prefer him 
to the Duke of Cumberland ; and just after his 
death ballads were sung about the streets wishing 
that it were but his brother ; and some on Change 
were heard to say, “ Oh that it were but the 
Butcher.” Since the reconciliation effected be- 
tween father and son in the year 1J42, though they 
had often met, the king had scarcely ever spoken 
a dozen words at once to the prince; and the 
recent attempt of his royal bigness to set up the 
banner of opposition had not ^nded to awaken any 

* Bubb, who. only two yeuts l)eforev4iad thrown up the profitable 
poet of treuurer to the navy, to return to the prince'e eervice, to 
become hit treasurer with 20001. a-year as a salary, and to join '* the 
patriot band*’ in opposition, in the House of Commons, does not 
allow that he ever bargained for such high promotion as a dukedom 
and the premiership : all that he owns to is, that the prince promised 
him a peerage with tlie management of the House of Lords, and the 
seals or secretory of state for the tkmthem province, and made Mm 
kiss hands upon it—See JPiarff. 

t Bubb was in sundry ways sorely disappointed. Finding that the 
banner of opposition newly raised by the Prince of Wales attracted 
few recruits, ne hod been organising a great scheme which he flat- 
tered bims^must be attended with oomplete success. He eayt in 
his Diary—" When this unfortunate event happened, 1 had set on 
foot, by means of tlie Earl of ^ftedbury, a project for an union 
between the independent WMgs and Tories, by a writing renonneing 
all tincture of Jacobitism. ana affliming stort but eonstituUonal and 
revolutional principles. I had given bis lordsMp this paiier: his 
good heart and understanding m^ him indefatigable, and so for suc- 
cessful, .that there were good grounds to hope for a happy issue. 
These Pieties so united were to lay tide paper, containing these prin- 
ciples, bmore the prince, offering to appear as his party now, and 
umn those prinoMles to undertake the aaministration when he wae 
king, in the snbordinaUon and rank among themselves, that he diould 
please to appoint.— Father of mercy 1 thy hond, that wounds, alone 
can save !"—iNafy. 


affection for the first-born— a feeling which George 
never knew, and the want of which and hiis par- 
tiality to his second son ought to he taken into 
account among the circumstances which had tended 
to make Frederic what he was. The old king, 
hi^wever, was shocked at the sudden death, which 
was announced to him by Lord North, who found 
him looking over a table where Princess Emily, 
the Duchess of Dorset, and the Duke of Grafton, 
were playing at cards. When his surprise allowed 
him to speak, his majesty said, “ Why, they told 
me he was better !” He sent back Lord North 
with a very kind message to the princess, promis- 
ing that everything should be done that she could 
possibly desire, and he then went down imme- 
diately to the apartment of his mistress, Lady 
Yarmouth, looking extremely pale, and only saying 
to her ladysliip — “ II est mart.*’ On the following 
morning he sent another message by the lord in 
waiting, and assured the princess in writing of his 
affection and goodwill towards her and her children. 
The princess had eight young children, and was 
far gone with the ninth. It was said bitterly that 
the king recovered from the shock in. a day, and 
that except the princess’s, and that of the prince’s 
creditors, the grief of no one was very sincere or 
Iwrting. The amount of Frederic’s debts is dif- 
ferently stated ; but there is no doubt as to the fact 
that they were ?iever paid either by his father or by 
his son and successor. The greater part of them, 
it is true, probably did not deserve to be paid.* 
Bubb Dodington, and the men of intrigue acting 
with him, instantly called a meeting to know what 
was to be done “ under this fatal change of situ- 
ation.”! Dodington s^wke of the military interest 
— of the sad certainty of having the Duke of Cum- 
berland forced upon them as regent in case the 
old king should die — and recommended bold 
measures. But the Princess of Wales, after 
speaking in private with Lord EgmontJ and Dr. 
Lee, burned all the prince’s papers, and made up 
her mind to trust wholly and solely to the king, 
without any reliance on those factions and cabals 
which had brought nothing but mischief to her 
husband. “ The king and she both took their 
parts at once ; she, of flinging herself entirely into 
his bands, and studying nothing but his pleasure, 
yet winding what interest she got with him to the 
advantage of her own and the prince’s friends: 
the king, of acting the tender grandfather ; which 
he, who had never acted the tender father, grew 
BO pleased with representing, that he soon beoaine 
it in earnest. ”§ The Leicester House faction was 
thus utterly disconcerted, and compelled to look 

• Hotbcp Walpole lavi that people talked of l,400,000t on post 
obiU ; tint he mentions mis meiely as a maumr. 

t Diary. 

t Horace Walpole says that Egmont called a meetias of the fac- 
tion at his own house at a verv early hour in the morning allef tiu) 
prince's death. " AH was whisper f At last Egmont hinted somv- 
thing of taking the princess and hor family under theit proteetiou. 
and something of tlie necessity of harmony. No answer was made 
to the former proposition ; oomebody said, it was very likely indec<l 

a riiould agree now, whhn the puwe could never biMg It about : 

so everybody went away to take .eare of himself.’ 

Horace Jfma. 

. f WalpMe, Memoln of George II. ; 
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out for some new game. As soon as Frederic 
was interred in Westminster Abbey* some of 
these honourable gentlemen oifered their services 
to the Pelhams, for their dread of the Duke of 
Cumberland was a lasting and reasonable passion, 
and they suspected that, if the Duke of Bedfcyd 
and the other members of the government opposed 
to the Pelhams were permitted to gain the ascend^ 
ancy, Cumberland would be put at the head of 
the regency. In the course of a few days Prince 
George (afterwards George III.), Frederick’s 
eldest son, was created Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester, and had a household settled for him. 
Lord North was dismissed, and Ixird Harcourt, a 
very inferior man, was appointed governor to the 
prince, as being more devoted to Mr. Pelham and 
tlje Duke of Newcastle ; for these personal objects 
were kept closely in view in selecting the persons 
who were to be intrusted with the education of 
the future sovereign, — an education which had 
been hitherto so much neglected, that Prince 
George, at eleven years old, could hardly read 
English. Stone, a man of ability, who had long 
been private secretary to the Duke of Newcastle, 
and who had ingratiated himself with the king 
during the frequent journeys to, and residences at, 
Hanover, was appointed sub-governor.f Hayter, 
Bishop of Norwich, and reputed to be a natural 
son of Blackburn, a somewhat free-living arch- 
bishop of York, was named preceptor. The Bishop 
of Norwich was good-humoured, sensible, and at- 
tached to the constitution as established by the 
Revolution of 1688, and believed to be devoted to 
the Duke of Newcastle : but he had for his assist- 
ant, or sub-preceptor, one Scott, a high Tory and 
decided Jacobite,' who had been strongly recom- 
mended to the prince and princess by that great 
mischief-maker Lord Bolingbroke. It was strange 
to leave the young prince chiefly in the hands of 
this Scott, who was ready to teach the boy arbi- 
trary principles of government, if he did not ven- 
ture to hint to him that his family had no right to 
the throne ; but the fact is, that the young prince 
was so left, and that his intellectual and moral 
training depended almost entirely upon the Jacobite 
tutor and his well-meaning but ill-informed mother. 
“'The princess-dowager of Wales,” says Lord 
Waldegrave, “was reputed a woman of excellent 
sense by those who Imew her very imperfectly ; 
but, in fact, was one of those moderate geniuses 
who, with much natural dissimulation, a civil ad- 
dress, an assenting conversation, and a few ideas of 

* Dodington cmtiyUtna bitterly of the whole ceremonial of the 
funeral, aw of the md fact that the lonli) of the bedchamber and all 
Uienrince'a gentlemen were obliged to my for their own dinner. 
nathoB can acarcely go lower. Tlieae arc Bubb’a memorable worda— 
” There waa not the attention to order Green Cloth to provide for 
Ulema bit of bread; and theae gentlemen, of the Brst rank and 
distinction, in discharge of tlieir kui sad duty to a loved and loviaff 
vuuter, were forced to mpeak a yreat void dinner from a comaun 
ovem in the neigKbonrbood. At three o’clock, indeed, tlioy vouch- 
safed to think of dinner, and ordered one ; but the disgrace was com- 
Plete-4ho tavern dinner was paid for, and given to the poor. ...... 

n.l^— The Duke of Spmemet was chief mourner, notwitlistanding 
the Aourishing state of the royal family.” 

t Andrew Stone, styled, fiy Horace Walpole. " a dark, iproud 
man, very able and very mercenary," was tlw son of a banker : his 
rother was primate of Ireland. 


their own, can act with tolerable propriety ao long 
as’ they are conducted by wise and pirudent coun- 
sellors. Her secretary, Cresset, hud been hitherto 
her principal adviser ; a cautious man, uncommonly 
skilftil in the politics of the back stairs, trusted by 
Lady Yarmouth,” &c.* A plan of regency was 
drawn up by the Pelhams, who seemed determined 
to exclude the dreaded Duke of Cumberland ; and 
on the 7th of May the Duke of Newcastle brought 
the bill into the House of Lords. This bill pro- 
posed, simply, that the Princess-dowager of Wales 
should he guardian of the heir-apparent and regent 
of Great Britain, in the event of the reigning sove- 
reign’s dying before his successor had attained the 
age of eighteen. The second reading was ap- 
pointed for the 8th. (the very next day) ; but, pre- 
viously to that reading, Newcastle appeared with 
a message from his majesty, recommending the 
settlement of a council of regency to co-operate 
with the princess-regent, and to be headed by 
Cumberland. The cabinet had disagreed among 
themselves, and had not been unanimous on any 
one clause of the bill ; the hatred and fear of the 
duke seem to have been balanced by the consi- 
deration that all the great oflicers of the crown 
were appointed to have scats in this counci\ of 
regency ;t and though there was some declamation 
— ^little, but loud — against the danger of placing 
an ambitious uncle, with the army at his command, 
in such a tempting situation,! and, against the 
complications and delays which must arise from a 
division of authority, the suggestions of the king 
were adopted, and the Regency Bill was passed in 
that form in the House of Ijords by a majority 
of 106 to 12, and in the Commons by about 270 
to 90.§ There were several objectionable clauses 
and provisions inyhebill ; but, as George II. did not 
die till his succt^ssor had attained the age of royal 
majority, and p it was consequently never acted 
upon, tliey maw be passed over in silence. |i The 

• Momoirs of Jiimis Eiirl.WulilegrBvn (onp of tho liest of autlio- 
rities), a tiook iu wsii-'k cvpiy syllablit Hconis us if it hail boea 
written ui>on oath, or lupon Um honour of a truly honourable and 
upright man. Tlie Brim.-ess of Wales's si-freUry, Cresset, was related 
to the royal family by a Duchess of Zell, who was daughter of a 
private yrenrii gentleman, ami mother to Sophia Dorotliea, [the 
unli^py wife of George I. 

t Tlic royal message recommended tliat the council to the regent 
should include the jiersous wlio should, at the time respectively 
hold the ofhees of Archbishoii of Canterhu^, Loitl Chancellor, Lord 
Treasurer, or First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Presidont, Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, Lord High Admiral, or First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the principal Secretaries of State, and the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s licucli. 

X Horace Wulimlc, who frequently lauglis at the vloleut preju- 
dice, tells the following anecdote to show in what light tile duke ap- 
peared at his sister in-law’s court:—" Soon after tiie^Regency Bill 
IMnce (ieorge, making him a visit, asked to see his apartment, 
where there are few ornaments but arms. Ttio duke Is 
curious nor magtiificent. To amuse the boy, he took down a sword, 
and drew it. ’Hie young prince turned pale and trembled, and 
thought his nude was going to murder him. The duke was ex- 
tremely sliuukcd, and complained to the princess of tho impressions 
that Itoil been instilled into the child against him.’’— Jfsmoirs of 
George II. 

§ 'rbe mojorities varied upon different clauses of the bill, but the 
average may bo taken as about 270 to 20. 

li One of the clauses continued the eilting parlittment to the end 
of the minority. Tliis was strongly opposed by Fox, George Towns- 
bend, and a few others. Townuima said there was nothing so dan- 
gerous as to inculcate into a young king that he owes his safety to 
anything unconstitutional ; and Fox hinted that, if the present par- 
liament were, by (he king’s death, to sit on for eight dr nine years, 
they might posnbly think of prolonging their existence after his suc- 
cessor came;0f age. But the clause wm earried.by 228 to 81. 
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merits and demerits of the hill iiere attributed en- 
tirely to the king and the chancellor Hardwicke. 
George had declared that, upon consideration, he 
was terrified at the prospect of leaving public 
affairs in the hands of women and children. “ 1 
have a good opinion of the princess,” said his 

majesty, “ but I don’t quite know her The 

English nation is so changeable ! My affection is 
with my son Cumberland. I don’t know why 
they dislike him. It v^as brought about by the 
Scotch, the Jacobites, and the English that don’t 
love discipline ; and by alj this not being enough 
discouraged by the minist^.”* 

The public were astonished at the great ease 
with which this regency bill had been passed; 
and people, who had neglected that kind of 
prayer before, now earnestly prayed that the life 
of the old king might be spared till his grandson 
came of age, in order that they might be spared 
from the discipline of the Duke of Cumberland. 
In other directions death was busy with the 
royal family this year. The Prince of Orange, 
who had so recently got the stadtholdership 
made hereditary in his family, and who was 
married to George’s eldest 'daughter, died of a 
fever, after five days’ illness, in the month of 
OctoW; and his death was the more felt by 
his father-in-law, as it was likely to embarrass 
some of his foreign negotiations. The Queen of 
Denmark, his majesty’s, youngest daughter (who 
resembled her mother. Queen Caroline, in many 
circumstances of life and fortune, and in the 
malady which caused her death), expired in the 
month of December; and in addition to these 
losses George was well nigh losing his grandson. 
Prince Edward, and his son Cumberland. The 
duke had a fall as he was hunting at Windsor, was 
taken up speechless, 'and, refusing, with his usual 
obstinacy, to be bled, he grew so dangerously ill 
that he was at one time given over by the physi- 
cians. George showed much feeling ; yet in the 
tears he shed he seems to have been thinking and 
feeling more as a king than as a father ; for he 
continued to deplore to everybody that was in his 
confidence that the nation would be undone — left 
to nothing but a woman and children ! 

Another death to be noticed was that of the 
Proteus Bolingbroke, who died at Battersea, of a 
cancer in the heart, on the 15th of December, 
having employed some of his last hours in black- 
ening the memory of his late friend Pope. Be- 
tween the demise of the Prince of Wales and the 
departure of Bolingbroke the voice of faction was 
almost hushed,' and opposition in parliament all 
but extinguish^. The only battle that was fought 
was fought in the cabinet ; and there the victory 
remained with the Pelhams ; for early in June 
the king dismissed Lord Sandwich, and the Duke 
of Bedford resigned the next day. The two 
posts of master of the horse and president of the 
cmincil, which had both been kept open for the 
acceptance oiP Bedford, if he could have been in- 

* Horace Walpole, Hemoln of George II, 


duced to give up his seals of secretary of staSte, 
were now filled ; — Lord Hartington got the first, 
and Lord Granville the second. This ex-premier , 
had lost none of his fire or confidence— his hard 
drinking had apparently affected neither his health 
nqr his intellect. “ Lord Granville,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ comes into power as boisterously as 

ever, and dashes at everything; he is 

actually lord president, and, by all outward and 
visible signs, something more ; .... the king’s 
favour to him* is visible, and so much credited, 
that all the incense is offered td him.” Lord Hold- 
emess got the Duke of Bedford’s place, and Lord 
Halifax, at the head of the Board of Trade, en- 
deavoured to get the colonies subjected to that 
Board, and to be nominated a third secretary of 
state for the West Indies and America; but George 
would not consent to part with an^ of his autho- 
rity in that quarter. In delivering the seals to 
Holdemess, he •charged him to mind only the 
business of his province, telling him that of late 
the secretary’s office had been turned into a mere 
office of faction.* The Leicester House party, 
headed by Bubb Dodington, made overtures to the 
Pelhams, offering, upon what Bubb calls “ proper 
conditions,” to join them with all their force, and 
to increase their majorities to such an extent that 
the displaced Bedford party would be absolutely 
crushed ; but the Pelhams did not consider them 
worth buying, as they knew that, through the indo- 
lence of the Duke of Bedford and the weakness of 
his party, they would rarely be disturbed by a 
division. The Duke of Newcastle, however, kept 
Bubb Dodington in play, looking forward to future 
elections and changes ; for, as Bubb returned five 
or six members, and was a practised hand in can- 
vassing, bribing, and otherwise influencing bo- 
roughs, he might possibly be useful to the ministry. 
In the autumn session the only breath of opposition 
proceeded from Sir John Hynde Cotton, who ob- 
jected to the words in the address — “our jflourish- 
ing condition.” The navy was raised from 8000 
to 10,000; ministers saying tliat they did not 
think so large a number always necessary, but 
that circumiances made them so now. Mr. Fox 
proposed tlie same army as last year, as there was 
no alteration of circumstances. A faint proposal 
was made to reduce it to 15,000; but then it 
was urged by ministers that the situation of af airs 
abroad and at home was greatly ottered by the 
deaths of tlie Prince of Wales and the Prince of 
Orange, and by the recent birth of a Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Lord Egmont thought it would be very 
absurd to increase our army whenever there was 
an heir bora to the crown of France; and he com- 
plained more of the expense than of the number of 
our land forces, saying that our small army cost 
very nearly as much as that immense one of the 
King of Prussia. But these were mere whispers 
from the diminutive faction of the deceased Prince 
of Wales ; and some new subsidising treaties wre 
recognised by both Houses with little difficulty. 

• Walpole, Memoin of George II — Letten to H Maun. 
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The avowed object of these ’burdensome engage- 
ments was to secure the election of Maria The- 
resa’s eldest son, the Archduke Joseph, as King of 
the Romans ! It would, with the most microscopic 
eye, be difficult to detect what interest or concern 
England had in this mighty matter ; but it is evi- 
dent that George took the greatest interest in it, 
and his eagerness is accounted for— at least in 
g(X)d part — ^by his jealousy of his nephew of 
l^russia, who had taken several recent opportunities 
of insulting his uncle. “ Indeed,”, says Walpole, 

“ it was a constant war of piques and aUronts be- 
tween the king and his nephew of Prussia. The 
latter had insisted’upon the recall of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, who had sacrificed to the 
ruling passion of the uncle by treating the charac- 
ter of the King of Prussia, in his public dispatches 
and private letters, in the strongest terms bf satire.”* 
So little, however, was there estimable in the cha- 
racter of that cynical tyrant, Frederick, so revolt- 
ing was the state of his court, and so deplorable 
the condition of his kingdom (which he was turn- 
ing into one vast camp) that it was not easy even 
for a wit and practised satirist like Hanbury Wil- 
liams to exaggerate the truth.t Apart from his 
brilliant operations in the field, and one or two 
civil reforms, the great Frederick is one of the 
most disgusting objects in modern history, and is 
convicted of some of the meanest acts recorded of 
any sovereign. He would insult and browbeat a 
foreign ambassador by day, and stop and steal that 
ambassador’s dispatches by night! Williams bad 
liis revenge ; for, returning to Dresden, he con- 
cluded a subsidiary treaty with the Elector of 
Saxony and King of Poland (one and the same 
potentate), w’ho engaged with George to traverse 
the designs of Frederick and to give his vote for 
the Archduke Joseph. Frederick lost no time in 
reviling his uncle, whom he called the last and 
youngest of the electors. His animosities were 
seconded underhand by the French court, which, 
if not very anxious at this moment about the elec- 
tion, was very desirous that George should be in- 
volved in difficulties, and that the money of Eng- 
land should continue to be thrown into the gulf of 
German politics. As for the Elector of Saxony 
and the other electors generally, their only object 
was to prolong the doubts and jealousies in order 
to iatten upon our subsidies. 

In the course of the present year (1751) the 
calendar was changed, upon the motion of Lord 
Chesterfield, and the Gregorian was adopted in 
order to make our computation of time harmonise 
with that of the rest of civilised Europe. The 
Duke of Newcastle said he was averse to disturb 

* Memoin. 

t«Uer» of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams from Herliu, 
whleh Walpole gives in the Ajmendix to his Memoirs, rantnin 
nothing about Frederick but what has been related in bitterer terns 
by many others. The iron rod with which this wephew of George 
1®®,. “Mention, no satire, but simple truth. Tlie miseralile 
volet-liko slavery of his ministers of state, die poverty to which he 
had reduced tlie gentry, the oppression exercised on the iieople, the 
general constraint, ana the diffldenoe he saw painted on every face, 
were things seen, and described too by others tlmn Williams. ’ 

VOL. IV. 


that which was jf rest, and did not love new- 
fangled things j but his grace was laughed at. A 
liberal bill vyas introduced for facilitating natural- 
ization to all foreigners being Protestants that 
miglit settle in Great Britain; but, after being 
treated with indecent indifference — the House of 
Commons adjourned on one occasion at thl^e 
o’clock in the afternoon, to go and see a play acted 
at Drury Lane “ by jieople of some fashion” — and 
being found unpopular in the city, where numer- 
ous prejudices were opposed to it, advantage was 
taken of the death of the Prince of Wales, which 
baj)pcned on the day appointed for the third read- 
ing ; and the bill was let drop, 

A.D. 1752. — ^Tlic displaced Duke of Bedford 
seemed so far from mediUiting opposition, that he 
came up from Woburn on the re-opening of parlia- 
ment to ask the king for a pension for Ijady Elizabeth 
Waldegrave, his wife’s sister. It was understood 
that the Pelhams would have pressed the king to 
grant this trifling boon, were it only to silence 
Bedford’s murmurs and to keep him, by the weight 
of an obligation, quiet in the House of Lords. But 
the feeble opposition corps wished to fix Bedford 
against .the court, and to engage him to speak 
gainst the Saxon treaty ; and tliey succeeded, in 
i^aming the duke, ” whose warmth was most 
imjMituous.”* The House had met after the 
Christmas recess on tlic 7th of January; on the 
16th Mr. Pelham produced the treaty with Saxony ; 
and on the 28th the Duke of Bedford opened the 
opposition to it with much spirit and considerable 
ability. After professing his great regret that the 
treaty should have been the act of the king — “ that 
good king whom he had served seven years” — 
and his fear of being misrepresented to his nwjesty 
for wliut he was n^iw about to say, he declared that 
in conscience he tould neither acquiesce nor be 
content with silcii|tly opposing subsidiary treaties 
in time of peace, j and the dangerous practice of 
wasting tlie inonhy we ought to he saving. He 
said that, by payiijg the German electors for their 
uncertain votes for the Archduke Joseph, we were 
purclnising advantages for our allies, and instruct- 
ing those princes who took our money never to 
unite with us but for money ; that it must be a 
measure most unpopular with the English people 
to tax them for money io be sent into Germany 
when they could not possibly discern how it touched 
their own interest ; that the Elector of Saxony was 
no more to be depended upon than the Elector of 
Cologne, who, after signing and subscribing, had 
openly renounced the subsidiary treaty ; that thirty 
or forty of the College of Princes might be found 
to take money and do nothing for it; tliat Hol- 
land was too poor to share in our expenses ; that 
Russia, though she had taken our money, failed to 
earn it ; tliat France had threatened to interfere ; 

*. Horace Waqwle lays Uiathe himselt waa mobt uctiu« in en- 
gaging Hie Duke of Bedford to speak against the tteaty, “ wlikii 
would eiaier prevent him ftom soliciting the pension, or, by hmeh-^ 
,iug so tender a point as a German subsidy, would provoke tlie king 
to refuse his request.” In either ease they calculated that Bedford 
would be conAr^ and quickened in opposition. 

, 4 D 
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that, if wc were fortunate e|pugh to avoid a 
war on our other grounds of quarrel with France 
and Spain, this German business might engage ns 
suddenly in a war that had no English or national 
object ; and that if the minister had yielded to the 
Saxon treaty against his will he h^ acted with 
extravagant imbecility. The duke concluded by 
moving for an address to represent that subsidiary 
treaties ought never to be concluded in time of 
peace, especially after a long and costly war, and 
that they were neither necessary at present, nor 
likely to procure any real advantage. The speech 
fully proved that, if the Duke of Bedford chose, 
he could make himself a very formidable and 
able debater. Lord Sandwich, the close ally 
and dependent of Bedford, and who had left 
office with his grace, took the strange course of 
voting for the treaty and censuring the Pelhams in 
the same breath. The Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Halifax, and tlie Duke of Argyll defended the 
treaty ; and Lord Granville put an end to the de- 
bate by saying that, as our army was limited at 
home, we ought to have the faculty of making in 
one day 18,000 men 50,000 ; that, if we no longer 
took German princes into our pay, we had a 
bridge without complete arches ; and that we must 
couQt upon our power of subsidising as the best 
means of checking France, &c. The motion was 
rejected in the Lords without a division. The 
next time the Duke of Bedford went to court 
the king took no notice 'pf him. The subject 
was renewed in the Commons, where Lord Harley 
made a motion against subsidies in time of peace. 
Several strong things were said, and some of them 
in a good manner ; but tliey were all said purely 
for party purposes and without any real patriotic 
feeling. It was urged that Avhen the subsidies 
were all granted the Electoral College would 
postpone the election ; that France would be fur- 
nished with a plausible pretext for asserting that 
the liberties of the empire were invaded by bribery 
and corruption, and that she was called upon, as 
one of the guarantees of the treaty of Westphalia, 
to undertake the defence of the Germanic consti- 
tution against English gold and Hanoverian in- 
trigue. Mr. Hampden said, sarcastically, that he 
approved bribing electors, as he saw by other 
ii^nces how it had contributed to quash op- 
position. Old Horace Walpole spoke on one side 
and voted on the other — a kind of parliament- 
ary behaviour not without redent precedent. But 
in the end the motion was reject^ by 180 to 52. 
The Duke of Newcastle was “ flustered” by the 
Duke of Bedford’s unexpected activity: — his 
brother Pelham tried to ]mvide against it, and 
met Bubb Dodington by appointment. “ I then 
asked him,” says the unblushing Diarist, who 
seems never for a moment to have thought that 
he was, doing anything mean or wrong, “ whether 
there was any real inclination in the Duke of 
Newcastle and himself to accept of us into their 
friendship ,'and protection, if objections could 
be removed? I told him I 


desired to live with him and his as their attached 
friend and servant ; that I desired no rank which 
could justly create envy in my equals, or any sort 
of power that might occasion suspicion in my 
superiors ; reserving only, that, if he gave me a 
musket, and ordered me to a post, I should certainly 
fire; and that, if clouds should arise, I was not 
afraid at all to meet the great genimes now on the 
stage.” [By the great geniuses, Bubb meant the 
Pitts, the Foxes, the Grenvilles, &c., whom he 
fancied to be moved by much the same motives as 
his own ; and we are not prepared to say that in 
this the turncoat was much deceived.] Pelham said, 
in reply, that he and his brother had real good 
wishes and goodwill for Mr. Dodington — for no- 
body more— but that there were difficulties, and 
great ones, with the king, on account of his quitting 
his service for the prince’s. ” I replied,” says 
Bubb, ** that 1 was aware of such a prejudice ; but 
that I believed, when it was represented to the king 
that I could be of some utility to his majesty’s 
service, by my own and by the weight of my 
friends, particularly in choosing several members, 
it would be the means of removing all prejudices 
against me.” Pelham acknowledged Bubb’s great 
weight in boroughs, and assured him that he had 
already! attempt^ to remove his majesty’s pre- 
judices.* Buhb’s members, he baid, would be of 
the more importance, as he and his brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle, had made up their minds to 
have a new parliament — “ a parliament that should 
be all of a piece — such a parliament as might 
serve the king if he lived, and be steady to put the 
young king in the right way, if the old one died — 
he meant a thorough Whig parliament ; for when 
there were factions, though a wise man was obliged 
to avail himself of them as well as he could, yet 
they were not desirable nor what he liked ; but he 
wished to have a thorough Whig parliament, all 
of a piece.” Bubb, who had votes to sell, humbly 
said that he thought that the offers he noAv made 
from himself and his friends might contribute to 
facilitate that great end. Pelham admitted that it 
was to that end he was negotiating with him ; for 
that, though he and his brother were without com- 
petitors, and as well with the king as they could 
hope to be, he knew that all this depended upon 
nothing but upon the ease with which they carried 
on his majesty’s service in parliament. The 
boroughmonger said that he had a most sincere 
wish to attach himself to ministers, and to end his 
life with those with whem he had begun it. “ 1 
told him,” adds Bubb, “ that I was desirous to 

* The wordf which Bsbb here jputi into the month of the prime 
minuter are curioai enough “ Upon my coming to Keniington.on 
a Sunday, some time after the prince’* death, the king uid, 1 
Dodington here lometimei. wnat doei he come torf To which 
Pelham replied, that he did not know, indeed, but he did notbelievH 
that 1 hod any particular views, because he never had tiiS least hint 
of any: which, if I had fomed any, he thought he should, eooner 
than another have heard of Uiem, from the long acquaintance betwtUu 
ns: that be was sure my coming to court was to sliow my duU. 
and that I desired to live in his Ihvonr, and lie supposed that 1 might 
wbh for hU (Pelham’s) protection, and desire to come into his ser- 
vice; but that was guess only : the king replied, /Vo, Ikers htu bttn 
too eweh of Uat the conversation did not end well.’ 

-~DlaT}f. 
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ferve my eottn^, and choae to do it with the good 
liking of the king— but, if hia majeaty ahould ahut 
up that way, that then I muat endeavour to do it 
by auch wa)r aa ahould offer in the courae of 
things.*’ This meant that, if the king would con- 
sent to receive Bubb Dodington kindly at coi^ 
and give him a place, he would join the miniatry 
with tongue, boroughs, and votes ; but that if he 
would not so gratify him he would turn patriot 
and do his best to prevent Pelham’s “ thorough 
Whig parliament all of a piece.” The minister, 
who knew what he had to contend with in the 
obstinacy and aversions of his royal master, gave 
Bubb more flattering assurances, and invited him- 
self, “in a most gentlemanlike and obliging man- 
ner,” to dine with him at his gorgeous but tasteless 
mansion at Hammersmith. But the minister care- 
fully avoided binding himself in any specific pro- 
mises, and Bubb, being too old a bird at court and 
parliament to take his chafl^ avoided Just as care- 
fully the doing anything for him. In justice to the 
bargainer it should be stated that his pretensions 
were not immoderate : the place he wanted in pree- 
senti was merely the one he had held before, or that 
of treasurer to the navy. The dinner at Hammer- 
smith did not bring about a conclusion to the bar- 
gain, and several o&er meetings ended with nothing 
more solid than ^'expressions of mutual esteem. 
“ In short,” says Bubb, “the minister spoke a 
little Pelham, but intelligible enough to those who 
are acquainted with the language.” lii one of 
these conversations Bubb spoke cunningly of dis- 
sensions in the ministerial quarters, and of “ some- 
body fastened upon them,” who was not always in 
a humour to obey their orders. Pelham said 
quickly, “ Who, Pitt ?” Bubb said No, he thought 
it was Fox ; and then Pelham, with great signs 
of uneasiness and discomposure, repeated in a low 
tone, “ Oh, Mr. Fox.” 

In the mean while the Duke of Bedford con- 
tinued to make a phantom of opposition in the 
lA)rds. A bill which had passed the Commons 
without opposition, mid which was designed to 
soften the severity of military law, was thrown out 
in the Lords, who could discover nothing wrong 
even in the Mutiny Bill, which was marked all 
over with the sanguinary genius of the Duke of 
Cumberland.* An attempt to dimish the necessity 
of a standing army, by making the militia more 
effective, failed altogether. The king and his son, 
the duke, always spoke with contempt of an Eng- 
lish militia. A bill for annexing to the crown the 
(‘States forfeited in Scotland by the late rebellion, 
«nd making provision, out.of the rents of those 
estates, for establishing colonies and trade, and 
industry in tb« Highlands, met with better success. 
Legge, whose first promotion as a diplomatist had 
b^n favoured by Pitt, and who was rising in con- 
sideration as the ally of the great orator, declared 

• The eeverities in the Mutiny Bill, where, as Horace Walpole 
I'xpreaseB it, “ the penalty of death came over as often as tiie cunes 
m the Commination Act on Ash Wednesday,” were generally attri* 
hute«ltotheDuke. 


that the system v^ld have more effect than all 
that had been done about dress and jurisdiction, 
or that had been imposed by force ; that we must 
either improve the condition of the Highlanders or 
exterminate the disaffected by fire and sword. 

“ What is loyalty- or disloyalty here,” said Ijegge, 

“ is there food or starving? Feed the clans and 
they will obey; starve them and they must rebel. 
The means of eradicating this spirit in the common 
people are obvious : Civilise them ! Introduce the 
arts of peace among them !” This Scotch bill was 
passed in the Commons by a majority of 134 to 
39. The Duke of Cumberland, who would have 
referred the exterminating process, was furious ; 
is resentments against the Scots were not softened 
by the implacability of their hatred to him, and he 
was still farther disgusted at having been totally 
unconsulted upon the measures pToi)Osed by the 
bill. Yet he would not risk the king’s displeasure 
by opposing it openly ; and, as the best means of 
traversing the design, he secretly communicated to 
Horace Walpole the younger — the witty author of 
the Letters, Memoirs, &c. — what he called “ some 
very extraordinary anecdotes on Scotch affairs,” 
and the whole burden of which was, that, ever since 
the rebellion, government had been guilty of mon- 
strous imprudence and a disgraceful and danger- 
ous lenity. The Duke of Bedford was. persuaded 
to accept and make use of this iniormation, with- 
out knowing from whom it originally came ; and 
when the bill was brought up to the Lords his 
grace delivered a strong speech against it. He 
denounced the bill as an extensive job, and he told 
all the anecdotes which the Duke of Cumberland, 
by means of Horace I Walpole, who never let a story 
lose in his way of ^repeating it, had put into his 
mouth. Lord B^ joined in the opposition, and 
accused the government of partialities to the Scotch ; 
but the bill was passed by a majority of 80 against 
12. The Duke of Cumberland was present during 
the debate, but didiiot venture to vote ; yet he took 
occasion immediatel]i| after to deliver to the king a 
paper purporting to , be a list of sixty notorious 
Jacobites who h^ b(,|bn preferred in Scotland since 
the rebellion. Thisvwas meant to frighten the 
king ; but it appears that George, or at least his 
ministers, had come to the conclusion that there was 
no longer much to be feared from putting a few 
Jacobites into the excise and customs, and that the 
best way to un-Jacobitisc the Scots was to give 
them places.* 

On the 11th of March a petition was presented 
from the city of London, complaining that many 
foreigners had lately come into England, and, hav- 
ing procured advantages in tr^e, by private 
naturalisation bills, had returned to their own coun- 
tries, where they placed their gains, and were 
exempted from contributing to our public burdens. 
The prayer , of the petition was, that this abuse 

Tlie king, however, put the .Duke of Cumberland’s black list 

I a private report on the state of Scotland, which prol)al)ly pro- 
ceeded from the same quarter, into the hands of the prime minister, 
ordering him at the same time to attend the duke and enter into an 
examination of the matter. 
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might be prevented, by confining the benefit of 
naturalisation to the time during which suijh 
foreigner^ should reside within the realm. The re- 
quest was deemed reasonable, and the proposed re- 
strictive clause was inserted in a private naturalisa- 
tion bill then pending ; and it still continues to 
be inserted in all acts of that description. To the 
honour of the Pelhams they this session got an order 
passed for printing the Journals of Parliament. 
Mr. Pelham also prosecuted his plan for financial 
reforms, and by means of a bill which was carried 
through both Houses, he consolidated the several 
classes of annuities into five stocks chargeable on 
the sinking fund, and made transferable at the 
Bank and South-Sea House respectively. Previ- 
ously to this measure there were no less than four- 
teen different stocks — a multiplicity which occa- 
sioned great perplexity, both public and private.* 
On the 26tl'. of March George prorogued par- 
liament with a gracious speech, and then went 
over to Hanover. He was attended, as usual, by 
the Duke of Newcastle, who resumed his nego- 
tiations witli die German electors, undeterred by 
the opposition speeches of the Duke of Bedford 
and his small party. Bavaria, Saxony, Mentz, 
Cologne, the Palatinate, were the chief scenes of 
Newcastle’s negotiations; and tempting subsidies 
were held out to nearly every court in Germany, 
great or small. At the same time, George found him- 
self involved in a double dispute with his nephew 
Frederick. Both Prussia and Hanover claimed pos- 
session of East Friesland (the English people hardly 
knew there was such a country), and George, in 
his capacity of Elector of Hanover, proposed that 
the question should be referred to the decision of 
the Aulic council of the empire ; but the King of 
Prussia would not submit to this arbitrament, and 
spoke of vindicating his rights^lwith his dragoons 
and grenadiers. Nor did Frederick stop here : he 
complained that certain Prussian vessels had been 
seiz^ and plundered by English cruisers during 
the last war, and he seized the revenues of certain 
mines in Silesia, which had been mortgaged to 
some English subjects by thf*. late Emperor Charles 
VI., for a loan of 250,000/. Frederick himself, 
in obtaining from Maria l^heresa the {^sion of 
Silesia, liad guaranteed this mortgage in public 
treaties; but when his animosities or interests 
were concerned he cared little for public or private 
faith, and he answered the English memorialists, 
who represented the debt aeCHue to private indivi- 
duals, with insolent invectives. A cabinet corre- 
spondence ensued on the subject of the ships and 
the mines; and, as a complete revolution was 
working in our foreign politics, and as Frederick 
saw he might be placed in a situation to court and 
need the alliance of his uncle, he dropped his 
claims as to the shipping, and resumed the pay- 
ment of the interest upon the loan. We had, in 
fact, bv this time come almost to an open lilreach 
with the House of Austria, who had treated our 
ambassador, Lord Hyndford, with insolence and 
* Coxo’i Memoirt of ^clluun Adninistnitioii, 
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arrogance, and had refused to admit the arbitration 
of the King of England in claims and other mat- 
ters relating to the Elector Palatine. George, by 
the mouth and pen of the Duke of Newcastle, de- 
nounced the court of Vienna as ungrateful and 
impertinent, and threatened to form a connexion 
widi France and with Prussia, if they did not in- 
stantly comply with his ultimatum. Lord Hynd- 
ford, in fact, was recalled ; but, as he was taking 
his leave, Maria Theresa’s imperial husband, who 
was much less imperious than herself, made use of 
strong expressions of gratitude to England, and 
offered in his own person to place 500,000 fiorins 
at the disposal of King George, towards the liqui- 
dation of the claims of the Elector Palatine. 
George insisted that he ought to have 700,000 
florins ; the court of Vienna then offered 600,000 
— ^we feel as if we were detailing the dealings, not 
of great nations and empires, but of a set of 
pedlars and trucksters — but George stuck to his 
700,000, and the quarrel with Vienna, fanned by 
France, grew hotter. The Duke of Newcastle 
thought it necessary to declare that the honour of 
the king his master and the reputation of the 
people of England were at stake ! But, while this 
game was playing above board, George, in his 
capacity of Elector of Hanover, and without the 
knowledge of the Duke of Newcastle, was playing 
another little game under the table — ^he was re- 
quiring, in secret memorials, that the court of 
Vienna should] allow some fiefs belonging to the 
palatine to be attached to his Hanoverian states, 
and thus giving ^Maria Theresa and the emperor 
the opportunity of proclaiming his meanness and 
justifying their own. But, after wearisome nego- 
tiations, a conditional treaty was concluded be- 
tween the Elector Palatine and the King of Eng- 
land, which was to be ratified if Austria would 
consent to be a party to it ; but, as Austria never 
would become a party, it remained a dead letter ; 
and Gteorge and the Duke of Newcastle came back 
to England with the uncomfortable feeling that 
they had been losing their time, and that the em- 
peror and empress queen were determined to 
oppose rather than go into the great Germanic 
scheme of electing their son, the Archduke Joseph, 
king of the Romans. 

George found no relief from these continental 
embarrassments in the squabbles which had broken 
out in his own family, or in the household of the 
young Prince of Wales. The princess dow^r 
had taken an aversion to Lord Harcourt, the go- 
vernor, and the Bishop of Norwich, the preceptor 
of her son, and had been at no pains to conceal her 
feelings either in her own house or elsewhere.* 
She had peculiar notions of education, and does 
not appear to have considered that, if she failed in 
respect to her son’s instructors, he was very likely 

• In the month of Julv Horace Walpole writes—*' Tlio tutorhood 
at Kew is nllt Into ihctions ; the Bishop of Norwich and Lord llar- 
conrt openfv at war with Stone and Scott, who are supported by 
Cresset, and countenanced bv the prineeis and Murray (tde MAiettor- 

n ull and ajferwardi jMrdManyletd ) ; so, my I.ord Bolin;{brukc 
, wlU Rovem, which he never could linnir."— ie //■ 
Mann. 
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to follow her example. She told Buhb Dodington, 
whom she consulted and admitted very frequently 
to her society both at Kew and at Leicester House, 
that she bad a very poor opinion of the prince's 
preceptors ; that she really did not well know what 
they taught him, but was afraid not much ; that 
they were in the country, and followed their diver- 
sions, and did little else that she could discover ; 
that Ijord Harcourt and the prince agreed pretty 
well, but that she thought that her son couid not 
• learn much from his lordship ; that Scott, in her 
opinion, was a very proper preceptor ; but, as for 
the good bishop, he might be, and she supposed 
he was, a mighty learned man, but he did not 
seem to [her very proper to convey knowledge to 
children. She asked Bubb what use there was 
for princes in logic and books ; and Bubb said, 
not much. “ I said,” adds Bubb, “ that I did not 
much regard books, — ^that what I the most wished 
was, that his royal highness should begin to learn 
the usages and knowledge of the world ; be in- 
formed of the general frame and nature of this 
government and constitution, and of the general 
course and manner of business, without descend- 
ing into minutias ; and she said she was of my 
opinion.”* But what Buhb thouglit the most 
essential part of the prince’s education was to 
instil into him a warm regard and affection for 
the friends and companions of his deceased father ; 
** because he was now bred in a manner, and in 
hands so totally unacquainted with the late prince, 
and with those who hud been about him, that he 
might very easily be brought to forget them.” 
[Bubb had subsequently the satisfaction of hnding 
that the young prince did not forget him — for it 
was George 111. that gratified his ambition by 
creating him Lord Melcombe.] The princess con- 
fessed that the Bishop of Norwich had complained 
strongly of being disregarded, and had shown the 
great necessity of a preceptor’s being respected 
and supported ; but that, as for Lord Harcourt, he 
hardly ever spoke to her at all. It appears, from 
other quarters, that, while Lord Harcourt was 
obliged to hire a house at Brentford, Stone, the 
sub-governor, had a residence provided for him 
close to Kew Palace ; that iii sundry little disa- 
greements the princess had taken part with StOnc 
and with Scott, the sub-prcceptor, against Ijord 
Harcourt and the bishop ; and that it was no un- 
usual thing for Harcourt, a proud punctilious 
courtier, to be left waiting in the ludi at Kew 
among the servants. Prince George, moreover, 
gave all his confidence to Stone. Horace Walpole, 
who disliked the man, describes his lordship as 
being over minute and strict in trifles ;t and the 
bishop as being sincerely honest and zealous in 

• Diary. 

t " Lord Harcourt woi minute and strict in trifles ; and, thinking 
that he discharged Ms trust conscientiously if on no account he neg- 
lected to moke the prince turn out his toes, he gave himself little 
tronliln to respeetthe princess, or to condescend to themib-guvemor.” 
—Memoin <^Otorg$ IL But the princess hod no right to complain 
of Harcoiirt'^s formality ; for she Im declared that slie looked upon 
a governor to her son *' as a sort of pageant'-a man of quality for 
allows, &c.**»DodMg(«»'f Diary. 


the education of the two princes, but as too apt to 
thwart the princess, who, “ as an indulgent, nr 
perhaps a little, as an ambitious mother,” was de- 
sirous of relaxing application, or giving the boy 
too many holydays. Lord Harcourt was so annoyed 
with these jars, which broke out openly as soon as 
the king went to Hanover, that he determined to 
request his majesty’s interposition as soon as he 
should return, and the Bishop of Norwich joined 
with him. The king arrived on the 18th of No- 
vember, and in the beginning of Decemlier his 
lordship intimated to the king not only that he 
had been obstructed in the fulfilment of his duty, 
but that improper means had been employed to 
fill tlie young prince with wrong and danger- 
ous notions of government. The king deputed 
Lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, and Potter, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to hear his complaints; 
but Harcourt told them that they were not proper 
to be told except to the king himself. The Bisho}) 
of Norwich saw the archbishop, and told him that 
he must either speak with the king in private or 
resign his unthankful office of preceptor. It ap- 
pears that the bishop had one day found prince 
George reading Pere d’Orleans^ Revolution 
d'Angleterre, an ultra-absolutist work, written 
under the direction of the expelled James II., to 
justify his arbitrary measures :* that Stone, upon 
being charged with putting the book into the 
prince’s hands denied having seen the work for 
thirty years ; but that at last it was confessed that 
the prince had really had the book, which his 
younger brother^ Pfince Edward^ had borrowed 
from his sister' Augusta. According to Bubb 
Dodington, the princess dowager declared to him 
“ that the stories about the History of the Pfere 
d’Orleans were false ; the only little dispute be- 
tween the bishop, and Prince Edward being about 
Perefixe’s Histor'y of Henry IV.” It is not very 
probable that George 11., who hated all books but 
books of account, ever read or ever cared much 
about Pere d’Orl^ans or Pfere Perefixe. He admitted 
Lord Harcourt to a private audience in his closet 
on the 6th of December, declined entering into the 
subject of his complaints, and accepted his resig- 
nation a |2 once ; and, when the archbishop waited 
upon him to know whether he would be pleased to 
see the Bishop of NorwicHj, or accept his resigna- 
tion from his (the archbikhop’s) hands, his ma- 
jesty chose tlie latter. Lord Harcourt had com- 
plained before this, 'by letter and otherwise, that 
dangerous notions and arbitrary principles were 
instilled into the prince, and that he could be of 
no use unless the instillers of these doctrines — 
Stone and Scott— were dismissed ; and the prin- 
cess dowager actually confessed to Dodington that 
she knew and had long khown Stone for a decided 
Jacobite ! The subject caused a great excitement 
beyond the purlieus of the court ; nor is it easy to 
condbive a matter in which the people at large 
could be more interested than in the education of 

* James had even furnished the priest with documents and mate- 
rhkli for his history. 
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their future sovereign. A anonymous letter 'was 
sent to Dr. Newton, a popular preacher, settii^ 
forth the dangerous way the prince’s education was 
left in, aud putting it to him as a sacred duty to 
take notice of it in the pulpit. Another anony- 
mous letter on the same subject was sent to Gene- 
ral Hawley, the hero of Falkirk Muir, whose own 
education had been so sadly neglected that it was 
said of him he could scarcely read and write. 
Hawley carried the letter, which ran in the name 
of the Whig nobility and gentry, to the Duke of 
Cumberland, who laid it before the king. Great 
pains were taken to find out the author of it, but 
they were taken in vain. Many years after the 
fact Horace Walpole let the public into his confi- 
dence,* confessing that he wrote a letter “ pre- 
tended to be signed by several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the first rank and fortune,” and sent it 
himself “ to five or six particular persons,” and to 
General Hawley and to Lord Ravensworth among 
the number. The points in this letter or memori^ 
were strongly put; the chief of them were — 
That the education of a Prince of Wales con- 
cerns the whole nation, and ought always to be 
entrusted to noblemen of unblemished honour, and 
to prelates of virtue, learning, and unsuspected 
principles ; tliat the misfortunes which this nation 
formerly suffered or escaped under King Charles 
I., King Charles II., and King James II., were 
owing to the bad education of those princes, 
who were early initiated in maxims of arbitrary 
power; that, it being notorious that books in- 
culcating the worst maxims of government, and 
defending the most avowed tyrannies, have been 
put into the hands of the Prince of Wales, it can- 
not but affect the memorialists with the most me- 
lancholy apprehensions, when they find that the 
men who h^ the honesty and resolution to com- 
plain of such astonishing methods of instruction 
are driven away from court, and that men who 
have dared to teach such doctrines are continued 
in trust and favo\|r; that, the security of this 
government being built on Whig principles, and 
the establishment of the present royal family being 
settled on the timely overthrow of Queen Anne’s 
last ministry, it cannot but alarm all true Whigs 
to hear of schoolmasters of very contrary prin- 
ciples, and to see none but the friends and pupils 
of the late Lord Bolingbroke entrusted with the 
education of a prince, whose family that lord 
endeavoured to exclude from the throne of these 
kingdoms ; that, there being great reason to be- 
lieve that a noble lord has accused one of the 
preceptors of Jacobitism, it is astonishing that no 
notice has been taken of the complaint, and that the 
accused person has been continued in the same 
trust without any satisfaction being given to the 
governor and preceptor, who, though a nobleman 
of the most unblemished honour, and a prelate of 
the most unbiassed virtue, have been treated in the 

• In Memoin of the last Ten Yean of George II., where the me- 

morial ii givoa at length, and where he layi, in a foot note, '* It 
was written by the antltor of these Memoin,^’ 


grossest terms of abuse by a menial servant in the 
family ; and that whosoever advised the refusal of 
an audience to the Lord Bishop of Norwich, who 
was so justly alarmed at the wrong methods which 
he saw taken in the education of the prince, is an 
enemy to his country.* 

'Vexed by these clamours and beset by the 
Princess Dowager, who begged for the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester, the 
king hardly knew whom to choose either as chief 
preceptor or as governor ; and when he made a* 
selection he found that one lord after another 
declined the invidious post. “ Many,” says Wal- 
pole, “ were named, and many refused it. At last, 
after long waiving it. Lord Waldegrave, at the 
earnest request of the king, accepted it, and after 
repeated assurances of the submission and tracta- 
bility of Stone. The earl was very averse to it ; he 
was a man of pleasure, understood the court, was 
firm in the king’s favour, easy in his circumstances, 
and at once undesirous of rising and afraid to fall. 
He said to a friend — If I dared, I would make this 
excuse to the king—* Sir, I am too young to govern 
and too old to be governed.* But he was forced to 
8ubmit.”t Lord Waldegrave was indeed a man 
of strict honour, a most faithful and attached ser- 
vant to the king, of an amiable disposition and 
excellent understanding, a scholar, and a gentle- 
man in the highest acceptation of the latter term ; 
but he had few exterior graces to recommend him, 
and, what was of more consequence and somewhat 
strange in the eye of the public, was, that the blood 
of James II., through an illegitimate channel, ran in 
his veins : his family were all Papists, and his father 
had been but the first convert to the established 
church.J The Whigs took fire and criticised 
this choice severely. The preceptor finally fixed 
upon was Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Peterborough, 
against whom it appears there was nothing to say. 
Horace Walpole, who had written the Memorial, 
seems to have ^mired and loved Lord Walde- 
grave, who subsequently married his niece, as much 
as he was capable of loving and admiring any one; 
but the effect produced by his paper could not be 
effaced, and Lord Ravensworth, *‘ reckoned,” as 
Walpole says, ** one of the warmest and honestest 
Whigs in England,” to whom he had sent a copy 
of the Memorial, brooded over it, and became so 
alarmed as to think it necessary to bring the matter 
before the council, on some words spoken to him 
by a drunken country attorney. 

A.D. 1753.— Lord Ravensworth posted up to 

* It waa broadly hinted in the Memoriartliat Murray, the loli- 
citor-geueral. waa the penon who hod given this advice, and who hod 
the chief management of the whole affair. Many men (and Uoraee 
Walpole, the writer of the Memorial among them) could never for- 
give Murray hh country : and it waa certainly not eaiy to foeget the 
Jneobitum of Mnrray'i (hmily and ueareit connexiotw. 

t Wahiole’e Memoin. 

i Lord Woldegrave’s grandmother was a daughter of Jamei II. by 
Andiella Churchill, ririer to the neat Uuke of Marlborough. Hiii 
giandfatker, a lealoua FXpiit. followed hU king and father-in-law 
into exile, and died in Pira in 1S89. Waldagmve’i father became 
a Protestant in 17SS, to the great scandal of thwacoliltei and fliry of 
his uncle, the Unke of Berwick. After his conversion he was em- 
pioyed both hy (iSeorge I. and George 11. in impotta)ttembnssies,and 
n# died an carl and a Knight of tiie Garter in 1741.— laAwdaetien to 
Mtmoinfim 1704 to 1708. iy Jwm Marl WoUkgrm, K,a, 
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town and acquainted Mr. Pelham that he had 
strong evidence of Jacobitism to produce f^nst 
Stone, die sub-governor, Dr. Johnson, Bishop of 
Gloucester, who had been recommended as pre- 
ceptor, and Murray, the solicitor-general. Mr 
Pelham and Ijord Granville would gladly haye 
overlooked the matter, but it could not be stifled, as 
RavensworUi had told his story to the Duke of 
Devonshire and many others; and the cabinet 
was compelled to hear the important revelations, 
which amounted to this, and no more— that Faw- 
cett, an attorney, had told his lordsliip, at Dur- 
ham, that Dr. Johnson, the new Bishop of Glou- 
cester, had drunk the Pretender’s health twenty 
times with Mr. Stone, Mr. Murray, and himself. 
The cabinet council was occupied for three whole 
days in hearing Lord Ravensworth and the Dean 
of Durham ; and then, on the 16th of February, 
the attorney himself was brought into the council 
chamber and examined. Fawcett was in extreme 
terror and confusion ; but with reluctance and un- 
certainty he confessed that tlie words he had 
uttered at Durham were true, and admitted that 
“ about twenty years ago, Murray, then a young 
lawyer. Stone then in indigence, and himself, had 
used to sup frequently at one Vernon’s, a rich 
mercer, a noted Jacobite, and a lover of ingenious 
young men ; — the conversation was wont to be partly 
literature, partly treason— the customary healths, 
the Chevaher and Lord Dunbar” He did not 
mention tlie Bishop of Gloucester as being of these 
convivial parties, in which a few needy young men 
seemed to have enjoyed themselves by filtering the 
tastes and prejudices of the rich old citizen — 
though probably in those days of their poverty and 
discontent their Jacobitism might not have been 
altogether an affectation or a condescension. The 
attorney hesitated and trembled about signing his 
deposition, and said he was litter to die than to 
make an affidavit. Stone upon being called in, said 
he was ready to swear that he never drank the 
Pretender’s With, even when in tlie most Jaco- 
bitish companies — “ not even when he was a 
student at Oxford.” Murray, the solicitor-general, 
proudly objected to having the depositions read to 
him, saying, that be they what they might they 
were lies, as, being aware that suspicions might 
arise from his family and connexions, he had lived 
a life of caution beyond even what his prin- 
ciples would have dictated. And when he had 
heard the attorney’s deposition he took a so- 
lemn oath that the charge was absolutely false. 
When this contemptible business had occupied 
the council nine or ten dws they unanimously 

r ted to the king that Fawcett^ account was 
and scandalous. But the Duke of Bedford 
would not let the matter rest there, and on the 22nd 
of March he moved for the papers relating to the 
examination of Stone and Murray; and by this 
means the Lords were led into a terrible long 
debate, the best part of which was the Duke of 
Bedford’s denunciation of the strange proceedings 
in the council, which he compared to a revived 


star-chamber — an inquisition — “ different, indeed, 
foom the inquisition in one point, for the heretics 
of this court were the favourites of it ! before this 
court the accused had been admitted to purge 
themselves upon oath, the minutes had been 
secreted, and the- witnesses made to tremble and 
held in a state of confinement.” At a late hour 
Lord Ravensworth put a period “to this solemn 
mummery he said that he was satisfied — that at 
least his own honoim was cleared— that he would 
leave it here ; and so left the House ! A silence of 
some minutes ensued — nobody rose to speak— and 
the rest of the lords went away without coming to 
a division.* 

The Duke of Bedford had declared in his 
speech that no objection could be taken to the 
appointment of Lord Waldegrave— that the choice 
was the more acceptable as it was his majesty’s 
own, who always acted right when he acted him- 
self, &c. But, though Waldegrave might be con- 
sidered fit for the place, he soon found that the 
place was not fit for him. His royal pupil would 
not give him his affection or confidence, and the 
Princess Dowager hated him because he Avas 
appointed by thu king, and chose always to consider 
that he was placed as a spy over her-t “ I found 
his royal highness,” says the plain-speaking, and, 
as we believe, thoroughly veracious Lord Waldo- 
grave X “ uncommonly full of princely prejudice, 
contracted in the nursery, and improved by the 
society of bedchamber women, and pages of the 
back stairs. As a right system of education seemed 
quite impracticable, the best which could be hoped 
for was to give him true notions^of common things ; 
to instruct him by conversation, rather than by 
books; and sometimes, under the disguise of 
amu^nent, to entice him to the pursuit of more 
serious studies.” § His lordship, in speaking of 
the Prince of W$es afterwards, when his myal 
highness was enteHng into his twenty-first year, 
says, that great allowances should be made on 
account of his bad education ; for that, though the 
Bishop of Peterborough the preceptor, Mr. Scott 
the sub-preceptor, and Mr, Stone the sub-governor 
were men of sense, learning, and worth, they had 
but little weight and influence ; the mother and the 
nursery having always prevailed against them. 
His lordship fimnd the prince uncommonly in- 
dolent, as indifferent to pleksure as to study, and 
with few lively affections, llte Princess DoWager 
told Bubb Dodington that he ^ed little for any- 
body except for his brother Edward ; that he con- 
versed little with people of the world, and had no 
associates of his own age, because she was averse 

• W'alpole'i'Memoirt of Oeorse II.~Lettera to Hci««e Mann. 

t AccordiDR to Horace Walpole the Vrinresw.of Woles took for a 
ipv 0 man who would oven hove icorned to employ one.” 

I We have expreued before our conviction of the truthfolnen of 
Lord Waldegrave'* pen. Hi* lordship in oiiening his Memoirs, says, 

I will advance no fkets which are not strictly true, and do not 
mean to misrepresent any man ; hut will make no profession* of im- 

rtiality, because I take It for granted that it la not in my power to 

umff^adiced." Wc will not venture to say more for hi* lordship 
than be ventured to my for himself, but we feel assured that he was 
as impartial as human nature can be, and never misrepresented a 
fact. 

i Waldegrave’s Memoirs, 
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to the young people of rank on account of their 
excessively bad education an^ the bad example 
they might set the prince. On another occasion 
she said that the young people of quality 'were so 
ill educated and so very vicious, that they fright- 
ened her.* It cannot be denied that the prevail- 
ing immorality among young people of fashion 
was sufficient to justify a mother’s fears ; but it 
was shrewdly surmised that there was a mixture of 
ambition, and love of power and controul, in these 
moral apprehensions ; and that the Princess 
Dowager gave her son a bad opinion of everybody 
else, in order that she might the better keep him 
to herself, and prolong her own sway over him. 
Yet, on the other side, it may be assumed that the 
care witli which she. kept him, up to the age of 
manhood, from evil communications contributed to 
form those habits of morality and decency which 
George III. afterwards displayed and enforced in 
his court. Lord Waldegrave, who was unfashion- 
ably grateful to his master George II., was com- 
pelled to listen to bitter sarcasms and complaints 
against his majesty at Kew' Palace and Leicester 
House. We know from Bubb Dodington that one 
of the standing complaints was a^ut money. 
When Bubb thought proper to speak of his ma- 
jesty’s great civility to her royal highness and 
great kindness to her children, the Princess 
Dowager said, “ she wished the king would be less 
civil, and put less oi their money into his own pocket 
— ^that his majesty got full 30,000/. per annum by 
the poor prince’s death ; — if he would but have 
iven them th6' Duchy of Cornwall to have paid the 
ebts, it would have been something; — should re- 
sentments be carried beyond the grave?— should 
the innocent suffer?— was it becoming so great a 
king ta leave his son’s debts unpaid ? ” t 

Lord Waldegrave laboured bard to restore har- 
mony and union in the royal family — or rather to 
create it, for it had never existed; — and, having free 
access to the king, he had frequent opportunities 
of doing good offi^ to the inmates of Kew Palace 
and Leicester House. “ 1 was,” says his lordship, 
“ a very useful apologist whenever his majesty was 
displeased with his grandson’s shyness, or want of 
attention ; and never failed to notify even the most 
minute circumstance of the young prince’s beha- 
viour which was likely to give satisfaction. He 
continued at his difficult post as chief governor for 
nearly three years, and was treated with, at least, 
civility, till the princess and her son conceived 
that enthusiastic affection for Lord Bute which 
brought about fresh revolutions in court and 
cabinet. 

In his opening speech the king had informed 

* Bubb Uadington’B told Dodington in themontli 

. .of October, 17&8, “ tiiat (fad prince was very lionciit, but gfae wiahed 
that be wag n little more forward, and leai childifh at bis age.” 

t Diary. The priuccM downger gaid that the debta her huaband 
bad left, were inconsiderable. Bubb agked what ghe thought they 
niight amount to ? She said that ghe could not gay exactly, though 
glio had cndcaTouied to know ag near us a peraon could properly 
inquire, who, not having it in her power, could not preUpMl to pny 
fAeai. jbut that she thought there was about 90, OOOA owing to the 
ttvUtpeoflt md $maMU, a private debt due to the Earl of Bcarbo- 
lougb, and about 70,000{. owing atooad. 
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parliament that he was continuing his negotiations, 
and should require no money beyond the ordinary 
supply. Lord Egmont got up a debate upon the 
address, and proposed striking out the approba- 
tion of his majesty’s foreign policy. “ I believe,” 
8|dd Egmont, “ that his majesty’s measures are 
well intended ; but they will prove imsuccessful. 
The College of Princes is averse to the election of 
a King of the Romans ; and the proceedings of 
the King of Prussia, though outwardly referring 
to the Silesian loan, are, in reality, prompted by 
his disapprobation of our conduct in promoting 
the election.” Several other members inveighed 
against the whole system of foreign affairs ; but 
they were too few to press for a division. Lord 
Egmont, however, renewed his opposition, when 
Mr. Fox, as Secretary-at-War, moved that the 
land forces should be continued at 18,857 men. 
His lordship expressed his surprise at seeing gen- 
tlemen professing Whig principles voting for so 
great a standing army in time of peace. Pelham 
replied in a well-reasoned speech, in which he in- 
sisted upon the necessity of a competent force, and 
maintained that no danger to liberty was to be ap- 
prehended from a native and Protestant army paid 
and provided for by parliament. Lord Egmont 
had said tliat King George, like Queen Elizabeth, 
might point to the people in the streets and say, 
“ These are my guards;” and that the old pre- 
tence of danger from Jacobitism and conspiracy 
had ceased altogether. In reply, Pelham said — 
“ In reference to the disaffected, I must observe, 
that in the interval from 1715 to 1745, during the 
greater part of which I was in parliament, in all 
debates concerning them the Jacobites were repre- 
sented by gentlemen in opposition as a dispirited, 
contemptible party, which had for ever ceased to 
be dangerous; and yet, in 1745, we found this 
party again in rebellion, defeating our troops, and 
advancing on our capital.” Upon a division mi- 
nisters had a majority of 253 against 65. 

For nearly a century, or ever since the Restora- 
tion, the Jews, persecuted everywhere else except 
in Holland, had enjoyed a kind of toleration in 
England ; and many of the old superstitions and 
hatreds had been gradually forgotten by the Eng- 
lish people.* In the reign of Queen Anne the 

* A negotiation, indeed, was begun for permitting the return of 
the Jews In (he time of the Protectorate ; and in Spence’s Anecdotes 
there » a curious account of Cromweirs propos^' to raont them 
permiosio* to have a suiagofmein London. "They offered him, 
when Protector, 60,0001. for that privilege. Cromwell appointed 
them a ilay for his giving them an answer. He then sent to 
some of the most powerful among the clergy, and some of the 
chief merchants of the city, to be present at their meeting. It 
wag in the Long Gallery at Whitehall. Sir Paul Bicont, who was 
then a young man, pressed in among the crowd, and said ho never 
board a man speak so well in his life as Cromwell did on the occa- 
sion. When they all met he ordered the Jews to speak for them- 
selves. And after tliat he turned to the dergy, who mveighed much 
against the Jows, os a cruel and accuned peimle. Cromwell, in bis 
answer to the clergy, called them ' Men of God,’ and desired to be 
informed by them, whether it was not their minion that the Jews 
were to be called, in the fhlnen of time, into the church. Ho then 
desired to know whetlier it was not every Christian man’s duty to 
forward that good end ell he could. Then he flourished a good deal 
on religion prevailing in this nation, the only place in the world 
where religion wu tanght in its foil purity: was it not, then, our 
duty, in portieular. to eneonrage them to settle where they could be 
(aught the truth; and not to exclude than ftom ^e light and leave 
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Jews had even offered Lord Treasurer Godol-' 
phin half a million of money, if he would obtain 
for them permission to purchase the town of 
Brentford, with full privileges of trade, &c. The 
agent from the Jews represented to his lordship 
that such a'measure would bring the richest of the 
Jew merchants into England, and cause an addi- 
tion of more than twenty millions of money to cir- 
culate in the nation. The offer was tempting — 
the Jews, it is said, would have doubled it — and 
the prospect of the attendant advantages more so ; 
but Godolphin was deterred, and let the scliemc 
drop, because “ he foresaw that it would provoke 
two of the most powerful bodies in the nation — 
the clergy and the merchants.** Godolphin, per- 
haps, kne'w not the arguments of Oliver Crom- 
well ; but Mr. Pelham, whether he knew them or 
not, seems to have considered that the time was 
come when the experiment upon bigotry and pre- 
judice might be carried out; and he introduced, as 
a ministerial measure, a bill fur permitting the 
naturalisation of foreign Jews. This bill passed 
through the House of Lords without exciting a 
* murmur even from the bench of bishops ; but, 
upon being sent down to the Commons, it encoun- 
tered a fierce and formidable opposition. It was 
read for the first time on the 17th of April ; but, 
on the 7th of May, when the question was put for 
the, second reading, the great combat took place — 
the factious opposition being greatly encouraged by 
the abuse which the bill encountered out of doors. 
Men not hitherto noted for any zeal for religion 
began to light under the banners of prophecy, pro- 
claiming that to give the Jews a settlement any- 
where would be an impious attempt to oppose the 
will of the Almighty as .signified by the prophets, 
who had foretold the eternal dispersion of tliat 
accursed race. The Scriptures were quoted to 
prove that the Jews were and must remain scat- 
tiTcd over the world as vagabonds and outlaw's 
without a country, without a home; and, in the 
red-hot torrent of declamation, all our penal enact- 
ments made against the Jews in the most barba- 
rous times were applauded as fhings tending to 
work out the will of Heaven ; and every mark of 
favour shown to them was denounced as execrable, 
and ascribed to the policy of an usurper or the 
self-interest of a tyrant. Mr. Pelham replied like 
a philosopher and a statesman. He could not 
allow himself to believe that the church of England 
could be in any danger, or that he was hound to 
deem every man his enemy who pilfered from him 
on a poinjt of religion. “ We have less danger,” 
said the minister, ” to apprehend to our church 
from them than from our dissenters, because they 
never attempt to make conVierts, and because such 

them among fain teochen. papints, and idolaters. This liloneod the 
clergy. He then tuhied to the merchauU, who spoke of their false- 
ness and meanness, and that they wonld get their trade from them. 

‘ And can you really be atVaid,’ says he, ' that this mean despised 
people should beiable to prevail in trade and credit over the mor- 
clmiits of England, the noblest and most esteemed merahants in the 
world?’ Thus he went on till be hod silenced them too; audio 
was at liberty to grant what he desired to the Jews." Lockier,. 
f teoeived his information from Sir.Faul Ricaut 

VOL. IV. 


an attempt would be peculiarly difficult: the strict 
tenets of their religion exclude every man who is 
not of the seed of Israel ; and as they cannot in- 
termarry with a strange woman, we need not fear 
that they will have any success in converting our 
countrymen. Our ecclesiastical establishmetit, 
therefore, is in no danger from Uiem ; and, as tp 
our civil establishment, the Jews are sufficiently 
excluded from all participation in it by existing 
laws ; for, unless they become Christians — unless 
they take the sacrament — they cannot even be ex- 
cisemen or custom-house officers.” Pelham’s 
speech made some impression, and the second 
reading was carried by 95 against 16. But the men * 
who had made the question merely a handle for 
factious opposition and party strife, continued the 
combat, and loaded the' table of the House with 
petitions from the corporation of London, from 
mercliants, and traders ; and procured council to 
be heard and witnesses to be examined. When 
the third reading w'as proposed Lord Egmont 
moved an adjournment, and made a long speech, 
telling those who voted for the bill that they would 
experience the ill consequences to themselves at 
the approaching general election, when they would 
be made to feel the national resentment. “ When 
that day comes,” exclaimed his lordship, “ I 
shall not fear to set my foot upon any ground, os a 
candidate, in opposition to any one man among 
you, or any new Christian, who has appeared or 
voted for this bill.” This was a strong argument; 
yet, with the fear of the hustings before their eyes, 
ninety-six honourable members voted against fifty- 
five; the adjournment was negatived; and the 
bill, after passing the House, received the royal 
assent. During its whole progress the House was 
tbiiik attended, as all who could seem to haye been 
aiialms to escape the odium of voting for the Jews. 

Complaints had arisen anjapgthe country gentle- 
men that the old laws were insufficient for tlierpje- 
servatioh of game, and that poaching was greatly 
on die increase ; during the s^ion a new game 
act was carried tlirougli botli nuuses, but it hack 
not the effect of tranquillising our little Nimrods, 
and oUr jails continued to be crowded us before 
with unqualified sportsmen, who there became 
qualified for the commission of much more scrioui^ 
offences. 

The law of marriage had hitherto been so 
loose that all kinds of hurried and clandestine 
unions could be formed all over England with 
more facility than they are now at Gretna Green. 
No notice or publication of banns was required; qo 
license was looked for, and any parson might per- 
form the ceremony at any time or in any place, 
without consent of parents, or any bther preliminary 
conditions whatsoever ; tffid wojrjBt or the most 
needy of the clergy would often fdrvnrfd the most 
rash or disgraceful marriages for the^sa^e pf the 
paltry fee. The great temple of the pseilflp H^iiien 
was the Fleet prison. Parsons confined for debt, 
scoundrels fuddled with gin and tobacco, woulcl 
many in three minutes, and for the small charge 
4 K 
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of two sliillings, any couple that presented them- 
selves. “In walking along the street in my 
youth,” says Pennant, “ on the side next to this 
prison. I have often been tempted by the question, 
hr, will you be pleased to walk in and be mar- 
ried ? Along this most lawless space was hung 
up the frequent sign of a male and female hand 
conjoined, with Marriages performed within, writ- 
ten beneath. A dirty fellow invited you in. The 
parson was seen walking before his shop ; a squalid 
profligate figure, clad in a tattered plaid night- 
gown, with a fiery face, and ready to couple you 
^ for a dram of gin or roll of tobacco.”* To put a 
stop to these crying abuses a bill was prepared by 
the judges under the auspices of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, and brought into the Upper House. 
It jnovided that all marriages should henceforward 
take place either by banns published on three suc- 
cessive Sundays or by license granted in a regular 
manner; and that all other marriages should be 
void, and the parson that solemnised any such 
transported for seven years. Every class of 
society had felt the mischief of the old system; 
but the provisions of Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, 
on the other hand, were thought to be intended 
and contrived to keep together the wealth and 
family connexions of the aristocracy, to raise too 
many obstacles to matrimony, and to place too 
much power in the hands of the chancellor. It 
excited some severe criticisms in the House of 
lx)rdB, particularly from the Duke of Bedford; 
and numerous amendments were introduced by 
their lordships. But when it reached the Com- 
mons it encountered far greater opposition: the 
Sneaker, Mr. Nugent, Charles Townshend, and 
Mr. Fox, ^oke with great acrimony against it, 
the last of these gentlemen declaring that^rom 
the beginning to the end of the act no prirSiple 
redominated but pride and aristocracy. In the 
eat of debate Fox spoke of the chicanery and 
jargon of the lawyers, called Chancellor Hard- 
wicke their proudl^Mufti, and drew a very severe 
character of the head of the law the keeper 
of the royal conscience. In the course of one of 
his harangues Fox held up a copy of the bill, on 
which he had marked with red ink various era- 
sures, alterations, and additions that had been 
made to it since it came down from the Lords. The 
attorney-general exclaimed — “See how bloody it 
looks !” Fox retorted in the words of Macbeth 
to tbe Ghost of Banquo— “ Thou can’st not say I 
did it.” He then parodied the lamentation of 
Mark Antony over the robe of Caesar, and ex- 
claimed, pointing to the attorney-general — “ I.iook 
what a rent the learned Casca made ;”T-and then, 
alluding to Mr. Pelham, — “ through this the well 
beloved Brutus stabbed.” But in the end of his 
speech Fox apologised for his attacks on the chan- 
cellor, and disavowed any personal feeling against 
that lord. 'The hill with its amendments was not 
returned to the Peers before the 6th of June, and 
the prorogation was fixed for the 7th. Softened 

* Some Aceounk pf London. 


as it was the Duke of Bedford attacked it with un- 
diminished severity, and styled it a faulty and 
obnoxious law forc^ through parliament to Ratify 
the prime minister. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
reluctantly concurred in the amendments, though 
he declared that several of them weakened the bill 
-V-a bill, which he held, could not be wrong since 
it had been maturely deliberated, prepared by the 
judges, improved by the whole House of Lords, 
and sanctioned by all the bishops. Hardwicke 
then alluded in the plainest terms to the attacks 
made upon him in the Commons by Charles 
Townshend and Mr. Fox. He was content to treat 
Townshend as an amorous, hot, and inexperienced 
young man ; but he could make no allowance for 
so grave a personage as his official colleague Mr. 
Fox. Choosing to overlook the circumstances 
which had attended Mr. Fox’s own marriage, and 
which might, in themselves, have been sufficient 
to render the bill unpalatable in that quarter,* 
he attributed his opposition to dark intrigue and 
faction. And unsoothed by Fox’s apology he de- 
clared that he “despised his scurrility as much 
as his adulation and recantation.”t Fox wished* 
that the session was not to be closed on the 
morrow, for then he would have made an ample 
retaliation upon the lord chancellor. We have 
seen how adroitly Bubb Dodington had insinuated 
to Mr. Pelham a distrust of Fox ; and it ap- 
pears that Fox at this moment was closely con- 
nected with the Duke of Cumberland and th«* 
Duke of Bedford, tliat he had many personal 
friends and more political followers, that the dis- 
tribution of military preferment had added greatly 
to his strength, and that he was looked upon as 
the rising minister in the House of Commons, 
in case of Mr. Pelham’s death, resignation, or 
removal to the House of Peers.J He told the Duke 
of Cumberland that he was ten times stronger than 
Pelham ; and his royal highness, in reply, said that 
Pelham had neither candour, honour, nor sincerity. 
Cumberland could never forgive the Pelhams, the 
Chancellor Hardwicke, and tlic Solicitor Murray, 
for their behaviour on the Regency Bill, and Fox 
as well as Bedford were anxious to promote his 
animosity and revenge. In the course of the fol- 
lowing session Bedford brought in a bill to post- 
pone the operation of the Marriage Act till it 
should be maturely considered and amended ; but 
the chancellor opposed the motion dictatorially, and 
it was lejected by a majority of fifty-six to ten. 
The peers were inclined to extend the operation 
of Hardwicke’s bill to Scotland, and an order 
was even given to the Lords of Session to pre- 
pare a measure to that effect : but strong objec- 
tions were raised by the Scottish lawyers and the 
Scottish representative* peers in parliament ; the 
plan was silently abandoned, and thus Gretna 
Green remained open to all such Englishmen as 

* Mr. Fox*! own manitso with the oldeit daughter of the Duke of 
Richmond had been clandeitine. 

+ Horace Walpole'e Memrire, and Letten to Horace Maun.— ?«*• 
Hilt. 

t Lord WaldegraTe’a Memoin. 
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had money enough to make the journey. In the 
course of a few years Hardwicke’s bill became 
exceedingly unpopular with all classes ; but no 
amendment was made in it till our own day. 

During the present session a bill was brought 
in by Mr. Potter, son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to establish a general register of ttfe 
population; but, after struggling with difficulty 
through the Commons, it was thrown out by the 
Lords, who trumpeted all kinds of popular pre- 
judices, and proclaimed that it would be dangerous 
to the constitution and destructive of the people’s 
liberties to take a census, or register the number of 
free-bom Englishmen. Among various, and, for 
the most part, laudable measures of domestic policy 
adopted during the session, a bill was passed for 
preventing the depredations committed on wrecks, 
and the infamous cruelties inflicted on shipwrecked 
persons, which had increased to an enormous 
degree on the coast of Cornwall and other parts of 
the kingdom. With unwonted liberality parlia- 
ment enabled the commissioners of longitude to 
pay 20,000L to Mr. Harrison for his improve- 
ments on chronometers ; and they also passed an 
act empowering the crown to raise money by lottery 
to purchase the Sloane Library and Museum, the 
Harlcian Manuscripts, and Montague House, in 
Russell-street. Such was the origin of the British 
Museum, to which Mr. Pelham, greatly to his 
honour, contributed very zealously. 

But while parliament was yet sitting ministers 
manifested something like a return to their old 
fears and their old cruelty ; and the day on which 
it was prorogued — the 1th of June — London wit- 
nessed another horrible execution in the person of 
Doctor Archibald Cameron, brother to the gentle 
Locheil. The doctor, a man of learning and 
humanit}', had done his best to prevent Ijochcil’s 
engaging in the rebellion of 1145 ; but, upon seeing 
his beloved brother join the young Pretender, he 
followed him to the held, though he had a large 
family, and he attended Locheil throughout tlie 
war, and cured his^esperate wounds when the con- 
flict was over. We have seen him traversing the 
mountains of Badenoch to rescue Charles Stuart, 
and living in “ the Cage,” in tlie great mountain 
of Bcnalder with his lame and sufl'ering brotlier, 
with Clunie and the Pretender ;* and it appears 
he escaped with them in the French frigates that 
put into Lochnanuagh. When Louis XV. gave 
the gentle* Locheil a regiment, the doctor was ap- 
pointed cliief surgeon to it, and he thus remained 
in the French service, universally respected, till 
the spring of the present year (1153), when he 
unwisely ventured back to his native land. He 
was presently discovered, seized, and brought up 
to London.t As he had been excepted in the Act 


of Amnesty and included in the Acts of Attainder, 
ministers and judges held that, as usual in the like 
cases, he might at once be executed as a traitor 
without any legal proceedings ; and the king was 
accordingly asked to sign the death warrant. It 
is said that old George exclaimed — “ Surely there 
has been too much- blood spilt upon this account 
already;” and that he signed the warrant with 
extreme reluctance. Doctor Cameron behaved 
like a hero and a worthy brother of the brave 
Locheil. His parting with his wife the night be- 
fore his execution was tender and heroic at the 
same time : he let her stay with him till tlie last 
moment, and then told her she must go, as they 
were about to lock the gates of the Tower for the 
night: she fell at his fiiHit in an agony of grief; 
but he said to her, “ Madam, this was not what 
you promised me,” and, embracing her for the last 
time, he forced her to leave that dismal prison : he 
then stood at the window looking at her coach with 
seeming firmness ; hut when it was out of siglit he 
turned away frdm the window and wept. ^ At the 
place of execution he was as firm as a man could 
be. “His only concern,” says Horace Walpole, 
“ seemed to be at the ignominy of Tyburn : he was 
not disturbed at the dresser for his body, or at the 
fire to bum his bowels. The crowd was so great, 
that a friend who attended him could not get away, 
but was forced to stay and behold the execution.”*' 
It had been reported that Doctor Cameron liad been 
sent over to Scotland by the young Pretender and 
the Kiriff of Prussia to feel the ground and or- 
ganise a new rebellion ; but this incredible story 
was never supported by anything like evidence. 
Another and a much more probable account is, 
tliat he came to recover a sum of money. His 
fate-yyas deplored by all who saw him sufl'er. 

For some time the much misgoverned people of 
Ireland had been in a state of discontent and un- 
easiness, and the Irish parliament complained of 
tlie administration of the Duke of Dorset and tlie 
ascendancy of the protestant ' primate, who was 
accused of nifchlliug with the House of Commons. 
On some occasions the government were left in a 
minority in the House — in others they found their 
majorities reduced to twos and tlirccs. “ As the 
parties were so eipially balanced,” says Walpole, 
“ their animosities diil not flag, but proceeded to 
great extremities, both in the English manner of 
abuse, and in the Irish of duels.”t 

The English parliament re-assembled on the 
15lh of Noveml)er. It^ was notorious to every one 
that paid the least attention to public allaiis that a 
new war was brewing — nay, that hostilities had 
actually been commenced by the French on the 
confines of Canada and Nova Scotia. Yet the 
royal speech expressed a confidence that peace 


* See ante p. 547. 


te p. 547* 

t On the S7th of April Horace Walpole writes—" He is Just 
brought to London ; but nobody troubles their head about him, or 
•nythlng else, but Newnarket, where the duke is at iwrewnt nuking 
a campaign, with half the nobility end lulf the money of Lnglond 
attending him : they really lay that not lew than an bund^ thousand 
poaudM nave been carried thither for the hacud of this single week, 
—letters to Jlfoan. 


* Letters to Mann.— Walpole adds a horrible and almost incredible 
circumstance " But what will you say to tlie minister or priest a ho 
accompanied him ? The wretch, after taking leave, went into a 
landau, where, not content with seeing tlie doctor hanged, ho let 
down the top of the landau for the better convenience of seeing him 
embowelledi” 
i Memoirs of George II, 
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would be preserved, and congratulated parliament 
upon the fact that there had been no important 
change in our foreign relations. It was easily 
undetttood that this tone, so much at variance with 
truth, proceeded from the fear of the approaching 
general election ; and other matters presently in- 
troduced were calculated to conciliate the popular 
feeling that was about to express itself around the 
hustings. The Jew bill, passed a' few months 
before, had inflamed the nation and excited the 
bigotry of the people to a degree which had not 
been witnessed since the affair of Doctor Sacheverel. 
The bishops had concurred in the bill, but the 
little curates and the country parsons preached 
against it everywhere, and the common people 
were led to believe that England would be made 
to partake in the curses pronounced by prophecy 
on Jerusalem and th(S Holy Land. If the parlia- 
ment had not been so near’its close ministers might 
possibly have braved the storm; but as matters 
stood they resolved to allay it by throwing the bill 
overboajd like another Jcinas. On the very day 
the Houses met the Duke of Newcastle moved to 
repeal the bill, which, he said, had been merely a 
point of political policy. Drummond, bishop of 
St. Asaph, in a manly speech, said the bishops 
could not have opposed the bill without indulging 
a spirit of persecution, abhorrent from the spirit of 
the Gospel. The Bishop of Oxford said that his 
brethren had never much liked the bill, and were 
glad to have it repealed to quiet the minds of good 
people. Lord Temple said that the daily papers 
had got up this storm ; that popular clamour ought 
not to prevail ; that the voice of the people was not 
always the voice of God ; and that the approach- 
ing general election had given the first foundation 
to this uproar. The Duke of Bedford, who had 
been against the bill, was now against the repeal, 
which he called “im effect of the imbecility of 
the administration.” In the Commons a simi- 
lar motion for repeal was made on the same 
day by Sir Jaities Dashwo(»d; and, in the 
end, the Ijords’ bill was adopted and carried 
without a division. Nor did the war against 
the Jews stop with this repeal. By a clause in the 
Plantation Act, which had subsisted thirteen years, 
foreign Jews as well as foreign Christians might be- 
come free denizens of Great Britain, after having 
resided seven years in any of his majesty’s planta- 
tions or colonies jn America. Jjord Harley moved 
to bring in a bill to repeal this clause, and was 
seconded by Dashwood qpd supported by Lord 
Egmont. But ministers made a stand here, Pitt 
made one of his fine speeches, and Harley’s motion 
was rejected.* 

A.i). 1154. — On the 1th of February Sir John 
Barnard, professing weat horror at the perjuries 
constantly committed on elections, made a motiili 
to repeal the bribery oath ; but it was considered 

• The chancellor, who defended the repeal of the recent Jew Bill, 
was opjpOMd to any tlmueht of repcalinB thu part of the Plantation 
Act. He said that as the Jews were cliidy co&cemed in Tcmittancei* ' 
it would c^ouiw to rogeul wh^t wa* done in favour of that 
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that this would be avowing permission of bribery, 
and the motion was rejected without a division. 
The rest of the business of parliament was not 
very important, and the session was drawing tran- 
quilly to a close, when death deprived the king of 
his prime minister. Mr. Pelham, who had been in 
a^ad state of health for many months, died rather 
suddenly on the 6th of March, in the sixty-first 
year of his i^e.* His brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, an older man, and a far less able minister, 
resolved to step into his place, and, after deluding 
and balking IHtt and Fox, who both aimed at the 
treasury, he succeeded in gratifying his ambition, 
for the king continued his personal dislike to 
Pitt, and Newcastle had art enough to drive Fox 
into declarations which displeased his majesty. 
The solicitor-general, Murray, who was a better 
orator than Fox, and superior in argumentative 
debate to Pitt, might have made the duke’s victory 
uncertain, if it h^ not been for the Jacobitism of 
his family, and his own fixed determination to 
stick to his profession as a lawyer, and to aspire 
to nothing more than the highest honours of the 
law. He was now on the verge of promotion, and 
soon liecame attorney-general. The Duke of New- 
castle made himself first lord of the treasury, gave 
his place of secretary of state to Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, and appointed Mr. Lcggc, originally the pro- 
tege of Mr. Pitt, chancellor of the exchequer. Pitt 
and Fox, left in their subordinate places, soon 
forgot their old rivalry in tlieir common spite 
against Newcastle. But Pitt carefully concealed 
his resentment for some time, and continued to 
court the duke, whose creature or instrument he 
had repeatedly called himself. Newcastle, on his 
side, represented ’that, though Pitt had been left 
out, most of his friends were let in ; thus, Lyttel- 
ton was treasurer of the navy, and Grenville 
cofferer. And at the same time Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, at the duke’s request, wrote a long 
letter to pacify Pitt. Hardwicke, touching lightly 
on that delicate subject, the kinc’s aversion to Pitt, 
artfully instilled into the great orator motives of 
jealousy against Fox, who was described as hunger- 
ing after promotion, and as being sure of obtaining 
it at Pitt’s expense, if the latter should betray any 
inconsiderate resentment-f The orator affected a 
tone of melancholy regret and broken-hearted sub- 
mission ; but he hoped Uiat his grace of Newcastle 
would eventually bring forward “ an instrument of 
his own raising,” and effect “some^egree of 
softening in his majesty’s mind.” On the 6th of 
April, just one month after Mr. Pelham’s death, 
Pitt wrote a letter to the chancellor. It was meant 

* 'riw candid Lord Waldcgrave says of thia much abusHsdminisU-r. 
'* lie liad acquired the reputation of an able and honest minintcr ; 
had a plain, solid understanding, improved Iiy experience in busi- 
ness, as well os by a thorouuh knowledge of the-world ; and, without 
Iwing an orator, or having the finest parts, no man in the House of 
Commons argued with more weight, or was heard with greater atten- 
Uou. He was a frugal steward to the public, averse to contiaental 
extravagance and useless subsidies, preferring a tolerable peace to 
tlic most successful war ; jealous to maintain bis personal emit and 
authority, but novrise inattentive to the true interest of his country. 
Even the uncharitable Horace Walpole confeasei that Pelham “lived 
wiUiout abusing his itower, and died poor." 

t Hardwicke MSS., os cited in Quart. Rev., No. cxxxi. 
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to be pathetic, but it ‘will appear in our days af- 
fected and mean. It would be well for the fame 
of that brilliant man if this epistle stood by itself ; 
but in the turns and changes of liis political course 
he wrote many such, and some still more base ; 
and Uie recent publication of his own correspond- 
ence darkens the brightness of his fame and genifts 
with a cloud that can never pass away, even in the 
eyes of those who are disposed to make the most 
liberal allowance for the low spirit of the age, and 
the unspeakable baseness of most of his political 
contemporaries. After a prelude of respect, vene- 
ration, gratitude, sensibility, &c., Pitt says to 
Hardwicke — “It is very kind and generous in 
your lordship to suggest a ray of distant, general 
hope to a man you see despairing, and to turn his 
view forward from the present scene to a future. 
But, my lord, after having set out under sugges- 
tions of tliis general hope ten years ago, and bear- 
ing a load of obloquy for supporting the king’s 
measures, and never obtaining, in recompense, the 
smallest remission of that displeasure I vainly 
laboured to soften, all ardour- for public business 
is really extinguished in my mind, and I am totally 
deprived of all consideration by which alone I 
could have been of any use. The weight of irre- 
movable royal displeasure is a load too great to 
move under; it must crush any man; it has 
sunk and broken me. 1 succumb; and wish 
for nothing (ml a decxiit and innocant rclrcat^ 
wherein I may no longer, by continuing in the 
public stream of promotion, for ever stick fast 
aground, and afford to the world the ridiculous 
spectacle of being: passed by every’ boat that 
navigates the same river. To speak without a 
(igurc, I will presume upon your lordship’s great 
goodness to me to tell my utmost wish : — ^it is, 
Uial a rairaat^ not void of advaniaga or derogatory 
lo the rank of the office I liold^ mighty as soon as 
pr(u:tir.(dUe, he opened to me. In this view I take 
the liberty to recommend myself to your lordship’s 
friendsliip, as I have done to the Duke of New- 
castle’s. Out of his grace’s immediate province 
accommodations of this kind arise, and to your 
joint protection, and that only, I wish to owe the 
julure satisj'acticm of my life.^^* 

At the same time, Pitt, who might easily have 
obtained a scat from his family or his friends, ac- 
cepted from Newcastle his grace’s borough of 
Aldborough. The elections passed off more quietly 
than had j)een expected, and the new parliament 
was essentially a Pelhain parliament. It met on the 
3l8t of May, and sat for five or six days in order 
to pass one bill, and to constitute itself a parlia- 
ment; “ for,” says Walpole, “by the regency bill 
the last parliament that should sit in the life of 
the king was to revive on his death ;. and the new 
one was too accesptable to the ministry not to be 
ensured.” The lord chancellor informed the Houses 
that his majesty would not call their attention to 
foreign affairs until they met in winter. Those 
affairs were becoming more and more involved : 

* Uudwicke MSS., as citsd ia Quart. Bov., No. exxu. . 


the Spaniards were ordering their governors in 
the West Indies to fall upon our ships, and lending 
money to the French, who were building forts on 
some disputed territory, harassing Nova Scotisi, 
and arming the wild Indians against the British 
settlers. But for internal dissensions in France 
about taxes and tlie Bull Unigenitus, the court of 
Versailles would have made or permitted greater 
exertions, in the belief that the Duke of Newcastle 
was too pacific or too weak to venture upon a w'or. 
The Earl of Albemarle, who was our ambassador, 
remonstrated and memorialised ; but the French 
imCanada continued their encroachments, and with 
a body of Indians fell upon Major Washington, 
who was erecting a little fort on the Ohio to pro- 
tect the British territory. Washington, though 
then a very yonng man, displayed conduct os well 
as courage, but he was finally compelled to capi- 
tulate. The French continued erecting their forts, 
hoping to establish a chain of garrisons from 
Canada to the mouths of the Mississippi, and to 
starve out the •British 4Colonie8 ; and, wdiile Lord 
Albemarle was negotiating at Paris, the French 
court sent osit reinforcements to Quebec. At the 
same time collisions between the English and 
French were constantly occurring in tlie East 
Indies and on the coast of Africa. The preservation 
of })eace seemed an impossibility. 

The new parliament re-assembled on the 14th 
of November ; and then the king demanded su))- 
plies for the preservation of our rights in America ; 
still, however, speaking as if all our diflierences 
with France and Spain might be accommodated 
by negotiation. But, in the debate upon the 
address, several members declared that Spain 
woul<l never fulfil her promises, nor France cease 
her aggressions, until compelled by cannon-balls. 
Mr. Beckford said that now was the time to exert 
our navaf strength, instead of looking out for 
alliances, — that our subsidised allies in the last 
war had run us tliirty millions in debt, — that Queen 
Elizabeth, in her distress, did not go about begging 
and buying alliances. 

A.i). 1755. — It was not, however, till the month 
of March that ministers frankly announced to 
parliament that a war was inevitable. Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the new secretary of state, who was a 
bad orator, and whose speeches were generally 
laughed at, acquainted tlie Commons, by fis ma- 
jesty’s command, that France was making prepa- 
rations, and that our forces must be instantly aug- 
mented. In tire fears tliat were felt for Ireland, 
which was still dissatisfied and turbulent, all the 
officers on that establishment were ordered to their 
posts. The committee of supply eagerly voted a 
million for the defence of our American posses- 
sions ; and Admiral Boscawen was sent with a 
gpod fleet towards the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to 
intercept a French fleet which had been prepared 
in the ports of Rochfort and Brest, and which was 
carrying reinforcements to the French Canadians. 
Boscawen was to fall upon the French, and, if 
possible, destroy them. He took post off' the 
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banks of Newfoundland ; but the French admiral, 
Boia de la Mothe, passed him in a fog without 
» seeing him, and got safe into the river St. Law- 
rence. Two French ships of the line were, how- 
ever, captured by Captain Howe (afterwards Lord 
Howe) and Captain Andrews. Howe displayed 
wonderful bravery, and quite as much skill ; the 
action lasted some hours; and the prizes were 
found to contain about 8000/. in money, and a 
considerable number of officers and engineers. 
As soon as this affair was known in Europe the 
French recalled M. de Mirepoix, their ambassador 
at London, and M. de Bussy, whom they had 
recently sent to Hanover to negotiate with the king 
there ; for George, in spite of a motion made in 
tne House of Ijords by Earl Paulet to keep him in 
England at this critical conjuncture, had gone over 
to his continental dominions. The court of Ver- 
sailles complained most bitterly and loudly of Bos- 
cawen’s attacking their ships in a time of peace : 
the court of St. James’s rejilied, that the Frendi 
had rendered reprisals justitiable and necessary by 
their encroachments and warlike operations in 
America; and we recalled our ambassador from 
Paris. This was equivalent to a regular declara- 
tion of hostilities on both sides. In the month of 
July Sir Edward Hawke went on a cruise with 
eighteen ships of the line, a frigate, and a sloop ; 
and on the 14th of October Admiral Byng took 
the sea with twenty-two ships of the line, two fri- 
gates, and two sloops. Both these fleets failed in 
the attempt of intercepting the French fleet on its 
return from America ; but, in the mean time, our 
cruisers and privateers almost annihilated the 
French trade in the West Indies. According to 
SmoUet, before the end of the year, three hundred 
French merchant ships, many of them from St. 
Domingo and Martinico, and extremeiy^.irich, and 
about eight thousand French seamen, were brought 
into English ports. This increased the commercial 
distress and the general discontent of the French 
npttion . to an alarming degree. No one would 
insure their outwai^-boimd merchant-ships at a 
lower rate than thirty per cent., while the English 
paid no more than ffie ^'common insurance. But 
our successes by land were inferior to those ob- 
tained by sea. . Colonel Monckton defeated a 
body of French and Indians, and took the fort of 
Beau-Sflour, on the confines of Nova Scotia ; but 
Major-General Braddock was defeated and slain 
in an attempt to drive the French from -^c Ohio. 
Here, again, George Washington distinguished 
himself, and covered the retreat of the defeated 
English army. Sir William Johnson ffiile;! com- 
pletely in an expedition against the French fort at 
Crown Pofnt, and General Shirley was not more 
successful in a design to carry their fort at Niagara. 
A war of boats was carried on upon the vast fres^ 
water lakes ; and the English |X>loniBt8 began to~ 
construct larger vessels, in order to obtain the 
command of those waters. Mobstrous cruelties 
were commi^d by die wild Indian tribes, who 
were then chiefly in alliance with the French Cana- 


dians. They laid waste the western frontiers of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and continued their 
atrocities during the winter, when the regular 
troops on both sides had gone into winter quarters. 

The immediate cause of this war had not been 
Hanover, but Nova Scotia;- but Hanover, in a 
nianner, lay open to the vengeance of the French, 
who always treated that electorate as a sort of whip- 
ping boy to the royalty of England. To avert the 
chastisement now threatened, George entered into 
subsidising treaties with the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, the Empress of Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, who had lon§ been negotiating, and who 
at last gave up his French alliance without ceremony 
and without scruple. This soon brought about a 
strange revolution in French politics; for Louis XV., 
who had been leagued with Prussia to dismember 
the territories of the empress-queen, now entered 
into the closest alliance with the House of Austria, 
the ancient enemy of the Bourbons. Both England 
and France did their utmost to secure Spain ; but 
the court of Madrid very wisely determined to 
remain neutral. So high was the reputation of 
Frederick tlie Great, that an opinion was very 
generally held, both on the continent and in Eng- 
land, that that side must prevail on which lie 
threw his victorious sword ; yet some of our stetes- 
men cliose to entertain a contrary opinion, and 
aniortg them was Mr. Pitt, who, two years after, 
when he was in power, and could manage matters 
in his own way, appreciated the military genius of 
Frederick, and backed him with all the resources 
of his government. But at the present moment 
Pitt was still a disappointed man. In the course 
of the autumn of the preceding year he came to 
an understanding with Fox that they should unite 
their forces against Newcastle, and that Fox should 
be placed at the head of the treasury, and that he 
(Pitt) should be secretary of state, jle had just at 
the same time increased his political importance by 
marrying Lady Hester Grenville, the sister of Lord 
Temple; and he laboured, and with success, to 
convert the new secretary of state, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, into an object of contempt. The Duke 
of Newcastle was soon made aware of the Pitt and 
Fox alliance, which he determined to break, either 
by raising Pitt over Fox, or Fox over Pitt.* The 
disseverance was the easier, as neither party really 
trusted the other. The premier employed old 
Horace Walpole to break their coalition. Walpole 
first applied to Pitt, but, as Pitt required an instant 
admission into the cabinet, he failed. The Duke 
of Newcastle, or rather the king, then had re- 
course to Lord Waldegrave, who has left his own 
account of the negotiation. “ It became neces- 
sary,” says his lordship, “that Pitt and Fox should 
be disunited : one of them must be treated with; 
and Fox was first applied to, as being thought 
more practicable, less disagreeable to the king, and 
more a man of business. As Fox was apt to be 
warm, and the Duke of Newcastle as apt to be 

• Bubb Dodittgton's Memoir*.— Lord WaldcgraTe’* Momoim, and 
Letter* in hi* Appendix. 
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shuffling^ it seemed necegaary that some neutral favourite, Ijord Bute, and young Prince George, 

person should negotiate between them \ and his as they had done twenty years before to his father, 

majesty thought proper to employ me on this oc- Prince Ficderick. But so much were Pitt and his 

casion, because I belonged to neither of them, but party feared, that, during the king’s absence on the 

was a wellwisher to both. That the progress of continent this summer, fresh overtures were made, 

tliis amicable treaty might not be interrupted by a with his majesty’s consent, to the great orator, 

fresh quarrel, I persuaded them to defer thiir Pitt proudly said that he would content himself 

meeting till they had settled preliminaries, and with no mean employment — that he would be 

clearly understood each other’s meaning. Fox really a minister. The Duke of Newcastle replied,, 

very readily gave me his demands in writing, as he had often done before, that he had the 

which I reported to the king, and entered into a greatest respect and esteem for Mr. Pitt, and 

more minute explanation with the Duke of New- wished to gratify him in every particular j but 

castle, who made some objections, and proposed that the king would never give his consent to ad- 

some alterations, but consented to most of the mit him into the cabinet : and so this treaty ended; 

material articles. There would have been many and Pitt, though he retained his lucrative office of 

more difficulties if I had not begun by terrifying his paymaster, was confirmed in his resolution of 

grace with a melancholy representation of the fatal making open w'ar upon the whole ministry, 

consequences of Fox’s uniting with Pitt in open op- Lcgge, the chancellor of the exchequer, sided with 

position ; how he would be exposed to all the vim- the paymaster, and concurred with him in refusing 

fence of abusive oratory ; how his leaders in the to pay a draft for 100,000/. on account of the 

House of Commons woidd be treated with contempt; Itolaian subsidy, the treaty for which had not yet 

and how his numerous parliamentary forces, hav- received the sanction of parliament. This refusal 

ing learned to despise their generals, would soon was constitutional and proper ; but it may be sus- 

bccome mutinous and ungovernable. On the other pected that it would never have been made if 

liand, I assured Fox tliat the king had, if possible, Pitt’s ambition had been gratified, and if Legge’s 

still less inclination to make him a minister than pride had not been hurt by Newcastle, who treated 

the Duke of Newcastle himself. I therefore ad- him little better than a.., government clerk. The 

vised him, as a friend, to rest satisfied with a king c^ne over in September, and parliament met 

moderate share of power, and to wait for a more on the 13th of November, to exhibit what has 

favourable opportunity ; unless he Imd absolutely been well called “ the extraordinary/ scene of the 

determined to join Pitt, enter into all the violence chancellor of the exchequer and the paymaster 

of opposition, set the nation in a flame, and take opposing the treaties of the crown, both in their 

the closet by storm.”* To remove some remain- details and principles.”* Pitt, as an orator, sur- 

ing difficulties, Lord Waldegrave proposed an in- passed himself. He denounced the whole scheme 

terview between Fox and the premier, the result of foreign negotiations as “ flagrantly absurd and 

of which was an agreement that Fox should be desperate;” as intended only to save Hanover at 

called up to the cabinet ; that employment should the expense of England ; he lashed, crushed, 

be given to some of his friends who were not yet crucified ministers, attacked Mr. Fox, and “ even 

provided for; and that others of his friends who hinted up’ to the Duke of Cumberland himself.”t' 

had places already should be promoted. These " His eloquence,” says Walpole, “ like a torrent, 

arrangements were accordingly made. “ But the long obstructed, burst forth with more command- 

Duke of Newcastle,” says Waldegrave, “lost all ing impetuosity.” } In the course of his speech 

the merit of every concession by conferring his he exclaimi^, in the sure spirit of prophecy- 

favours with a bad grace ; and it was easy to “ This, I,,.hope, is the day that shall give the 

foresee that tliis peace and amity would be of colour to my .life !” Tht' debate lasted till five 

short duration.” o’clock in the morning. “ If,” says one of his 

Fox, as a cabinet minister, had been named one bewitched audience, “eloquence could convince, 

of the council of regency on the king’s departure Mr. Pitt would have had more than 105 against 

for the continent, and he had induced the king and 311 ; but it is long since the arts of peftiuasion 

the Duke of Newcastle to make the Duke of Cum- were artful enough to persuade ;--rhetoric was in- 

berland — for the ^first time — another of the lords vented bqfore places and commissions! The ex- 
justices, or members of the temporary regency ; pectation of die world iiKSuspended, to see whether 

but Pitt had been left, as brfore, out of the cabinet these gentlemen will resign or be dismissed: per- 

and out of the regency — an irritated and almost haps neither ; perhaps they may continue in place 

mutinous paymaster of the forces. This induced and opposition ; perhaps they may continue in 

him to draw more closely to Leicester House ;t place and not oppose.”§ But the world was not 

and he, together widi his brothers-in-law, Lord left loxlg in doubt ; for, on the 20th of November, 

Temple, and the Grenvilles, now paid as assiduous J a week after the great oratorical display, the irri- 

court to the Dowager Princess of Wales, her tated king dismisiied both Pitt and Legge : Pitt’s 

• Memoin. • Quiitt. Beft, No. cxidii. 

t Before the death of iMr. Pelham, one of that minuler’s friends t Horace Walpole, Letter to General Conway, 

h^ complained to Bnbb Dodington of " Pitt’s perfidy, and his par- t Id., M^ohrs of George 11. 

ty B making up to the young ptince.”>-iMaty. I Id., Letters to Mtnn. 
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brother-in-law, Georj^e Grenville, treastirer of the 
navy, was turned out On' the same day, and his 
other brother-in-la-w, James Grenville, rerigfied 
his seat at the board. of trade. The great orator 
felt conHdent that the cause of his dismission would 
raise him to be the idol of the people ; but, at the 
same time, hfc accepted from the court a pension of 
1000/. a-year ! In the recasting of parts in thq 
ministerial drama. Sir George Lytteltoii, wlw had 
some time before quarrelled with Pitt and joined 
the Duke of Newcastle, was made chancellor of llie 
exchequer in lieu of Leggc ; Pitt’s place of^ay-' 
master was split into two, and conferred upon tWb 
Earl of Darlington and Viscount Dupliu; S6aine 
Jenyns obtained a seat at the board of ttftde, and 
Buhl) Dodington, after many hopes delayed, crosses, 
losses, and heart-burnings, got snugly back to the 
treasurcrship of the navy.* Mr. Fox gained an 
important step ; for^tljc king at hingth consented to 
dismiss Sir Tliomas llabinson, and gave him the 
seals of secretary ‘of ^ate. Sir Thomas, who»v^ 
very accept&le, to the king, because he was inti- 
mately acquainted wnth Germany and German 
politics, was sootlied Avith the place of mastef of 
the waiilrobe, and a good pension titled uppn 
him for the lives of himself and his^s. Lord 
Barrington, formerly master of tlie word robe, suc- 
ceeded Fox as seeretaty-at-war. Tbc Duke of 
Leeds became cdffercr in place of Sir^Gcorge 
Lyttelton; the Duke of Marlborough became 
master of the ordnance, a place which had long 
been kept vacant, and Lord Gower stepped into 
the place which Marlborough vacated, that of lord 
privy seal. There w'erc several minor appoint- 
ments and one or two pensions, granted as usual 
upon Ireland ; but Fox complained in the begin- 
ning that Newcastle did not keep his promise; 
but kept too many of these good tlmj^gs for his 
own creatures. Several of the charaetm thus re- 
produced had figured in a contem])tiblc manner 
before; “but,” says Horace Walpole, “as the 
Duke of Newcastle has so often turned in and out 
all the men in En^nd, he must employ some of 
the same dupes over jmain.”t "f* 

It was evident to %cry one that IlKis cabinet 
could ' not stand. «The Princess Dowager of 
Wales was furious against the Duke of New- 
castle for havlfljg admitted Fox to the cabinet, 
and the Duke bf Cumberland to tlie regency. 
She still dreaded the pdpfer of her royal brother- 
in-law, and Jiatod Cumberland as mv^h as she 
feared him; and she s^ retained all the jea- 
lousies which hW divideu^hc royal family during 
the lifetime of Her ^husband. Until re^tly she 
had hated Pitt, but How she admitted hii^s chief 

* Bubliiccords one ittA taieiill paeunincy loss. DnvIhg.Jis 
ne fanewd, mmlc aure or miniaterB/hc ImdjHpinl In tho^irtee^ng 

S oar nearly 6000/. in a ditautod elevfiop, a*id nwl Ifliot even received 
10 thankD Of tlic eourt. Nay, the Duke of NewMistle haUlaU hfm 
that the kine suid that he could botvoufir (Ri.hiBV’aBy.niarh4>CbiB 
favour. “ And yet,” toys llubb. '• Rfr. Pelham had doc^red that 
of teadiamentary tiftere*); and 

tliiit if I .would c^in}M}wcr him to It All king wi|ltout cun* 
(gtionH, he would' tic answerable ta brlns ike aflliir to a good oc* 
count.” - ' • ^ ^ 

,.t Letter taMamii. 


und arbiter of the little junta of Leicester House. 

Pitt,” says Lord WaldegraVe, “ who had been a 
groom of the bedchamber to the prince her hus- 
band,' and had not quitted his master in the most 
decent ‘manner, makes a tendei^ -of his services, 
with the assistance ‘of/ his relations and friends, 
vfhich are: joyftilly accepted. ' This treaty was 
negotiated: by the Earl of Bute, at that time a 
faVourite of little fame, but who has since merited 
uS/cty iincothinon reputation.”* The substance of 
the“treaty vVirt, that Ktt and his friends should do 
their titmost to support the princess dowager and 
her iBon, and oppbsfe the’'Duke of Cumlicrland 
and^raise a clamour against him. An event had 
occurred during the preceding summer which en- 
gaged Leicester House deeper in faction than was 
at first intended. During his majesty’s absence 
from England the Duchess of Brunswick Wolfcn- 
bottel pKid him, a visit at Hanover, with two un- 
married and marriageable daughters. The ehbfr 
of the yduBg princesses was handsome, cheerful, 
modest, sensible, and accomplished ; and George 
was so charmed with her that he was eager to 
marry her gt once to his grandson, who was enter- 
ing into his eighteenth year.f As soon as tbc 
king’s intention was whispered in England, llu^ 
Princess Dowager of Wales, Avho, to use the lan- 
guage .of a courtier, who probably repealed the 
very wordg^of the old king, “ was tempted to do a 
job for her own relations, by marrying her son to 
one of the Saxe Gotha family,” exerted all her 
influence and all her energy to defeat it. She 
taught her son to believe that he ivas to be made a 
sacrifice merely to gratify the king’s private inte- 
rest in the electorate of Hanover; and that the 
intended bride Avould make a very bad wife. 
“ The young princes,” adds Lord Waldcgrave, 
who w'as still governor 40 the prince, “ was most 
cruelly misTeprcscrited ; riiany even of her perfec- 
tions w'Crc aggravated into faults ; his royal high- 
ness implicitly believing every idle tale and impro- 
bable aspersion, till his ptejudice against her 
amounted to aversion itself.' From this time all 
duty and obedience to the grandfather entirely 
ceased : for, though it would have been difficult to 
have persuaded him to do that which he thought 
wrong, he was ready to think right whatever was 
prompted either by his mother or by her favourite, 
the Earl of Bute.” Thus Lcifcester House became 
more and more what it has been aptly called — 
" The pouting jdace of princes” — and the young 
George promised fair to be as troublesome to 
the old one as' hi| father haj been before 
him. It was arranged, however, in the junto that 
neither the prince' nor his motlier should openly 
declare themselves^ unless, the king’s obstinacy in 
the affair of the marriage should force them to pull 
'5ff.|he m«k,.. “ But they weire to shew strong 
•yifliiptoms', by taking thgt kind of notice of the 

- * Memoirs. 

t Uhl Ocormvafterwanls told Lord Waldcf^avo, with murli aiii- 
mattoa, tiiat, had lie been only twenty years younaer, the young lady 
would, never have been refused by u I'rinoeof.VVules, but shouhl 
at once have been Queen of England. 
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king’s principfJ servants which at court is called 
rvwnpmj/, whilst Pitt and his relations were most 
graciously received, and whilst the Earl of Bute 
was distinguished by the most particular marks of 
favour and confidence; a notification to all men 
who sought for future preferment, that without his 
lordship’s mediation there was no political salvt.- 
lion. 'Hie king, who had early intelligence of 
everything they did, and of most thinga they in- 
tended, treated the princess with the same coldness 
with which she and her son treated his ministers.”* 
About three months after the king’s return to Eng- 
land, the old king called the Prince of Wales into 
his closet; not to propose the match, which he 
knew would he rejected, hut to find out the extent 
of his political knowledge, to sift him and caution 
him against evil counsellors. The discourse was 
short, the substance kind and affectionate, though 
the king’s manner was not quite gracious. “ The 
prince,” says the narrator who best 'knew what 
passed, and was least capable of -misrepresenting 
it, “ was flustered and sidky ; bowed, but scarce 
made any answer : so the eonfercnce ended very 
little to the satisfaction of cither party. Here his 
majesty w'as guilty of a very capital mistake : in- 
stead of sending for the prince, lie should have 
spoke firmly to the mother : told her that,, as she 
governed her son, she should be answerable for 
his conduct ; that he w'ould overlook what was 
past, and treat her still like a friend, if she be- 
haved in a pro])er manner; but, on the other 
liiind, if either herself, her son, or any person in- 
fluenced by them, should give any future disturb- 
ance, she must expect no quarter : he might then 
have ended his admonition, by whispering u loord 
In her car, whicli would have made her tremble, 
in xpile of her - .spotless innocmee’’ The one 
word in Ijord Waldcgrave’s mind w'as, no doubt, 
Bute. The sudden and extraordinary favour of 
lhat handsome Scotch lord had long before this 
given rise to sinister reports and scandals that fell 
lieavily upon the fair fame of the princess dowager. 
Horace Walpole, jesting on the subject, says one 
of the reasons for his not going to pay his court at 
Leicester House was, his dread lest, in his absent- 
mindedness, he should address Lord Bute as 
“ Your royal highness !” The admission of Lord 
Waldegravc, that the princess’s innocence was 
Kl)otlcss, is corroborated by others who had the 
best opportunities of judging of the fact; but, 
nevertheless, the rumours were loud and of dan- 
gerous import. The virtue of the princess dowager 
v\a8 weighed in the scales of faction, and while 
Khc was maintained to be all purity and continence 

• Lord Wttlilcijrttvo’g Momoirs. HuilonUdiiii did not fancy tliat 
licr desire In provide for u princess of her own family was tlic sole 
I'faBon that made her royal higlinew oppose the marrinjiie with the 
WolfeubuUel. On the contrary, he thoiinht tliat her anxious desire 
to retain tho control over her son had quite as much to do with her 
opposition. He says-'* Slio knew tlui Wmpor of the prince, her bob; 
llmt he was by nature iiidolenti hut 1ov(m 1 a (lomestic lifCiaiid would 
make an excellent, Imsbiiml. She knew, also, that the yoniig: prin- 
cess, having merit and uuderstandiuK equal to Iicr m’auty, TOurt in a 
sliort time have tho Kroatest influence over him. In which mreum- 
tanccs it may naturally Im concluded that her royal highness am 
everything in her power to prevent the match.” 
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by the opjiositioii, the government party was ready 
to declare a somewhat difierent opinion. At a 
subsequent period we shall find tlie cast; altered, 
and thiit the princess dowager’s virtue becomes 
dross under tlie assay of the opposition, and double 
refined gold in tliat of the government party. It 
wjis this family war which animated the cause and 
gave spirit and vigour to the so-called Patriots ! 
Yet, though aided by the sjilendid rhetoric of Pitt, 
the opposition could scarcely diminish the great 
majorities of ministers ; and it wjis even thought 
‘ that .the ill humour of Lcie,ester House did more 
harm than good. “ This,” says Waldograve, 
“ may at first apjiejir exlraordiiinry ; hut the won- 
der ceases when we examine the conduct of the 
Princess of Wales, Avho had not actpiired that 
freedom and openness of behaviour which gains 
the profligate; whilst the sober and coiiscieiilious 
part of the world doubted wlictlicr it was strictly 
right that a boy of seventeen should be taught to 
set bis grandfather at defiance: nor were they 
much edified with other rumours of a less serious 
nature, which were now universally credited.” 
Murray, now attorney-general, assisted Fox in de- 
fending the subsidy treaties and the other mea- 
sures of g(JVemmeiit, and distinguished himself so 
much, both as a debater and orator, that he Avas 
considered nearly equal to Pitt in everything ex- 
cept invective and denunciation. 

A.D. I'7v5(). — For the navy 50,000 men, includ- 
ing marines, were voted; for the army 34,2f).'{ 
native British; and enormous supplies, necessi- 
tating new duties and taxes, Averc carried by im- 
mense majorities. As there Avas a rumour of 
flat-hottomed boats and invasion, parliament even 
consented to the bringing over 8000 llanovcrians 
and Hessians for the defence of England ; hut at 
the close of the session, in the month of May, 
Speaker OnsloAV, in presenting the money bills, 
ventured to say for the House of Commons, that 
" tlicre Avere two circumstances existing, at which 
nothing hut their conlidencc in his majesty’s justice 
and love to his people could hinder them from 
hciQg most seriously alarmed — subsidies to foreign 
princes and an army of foreign troops — a thing 
unprecedented, unheard of, unknoAvn, brought into 
England : .... still they had reliance upon his 
majesty, and hoped that their burdens might be 
lightened, their fears removed as soon as possible ; 
and, in the mean time, that the SAVord of these 
foreigners should not be trusted a moment out of 
his oAvn liand to any other person Avhatsoevcr.” 

The king’s negotiations Avith the Czarina came 
to nothing, and the Russians joined the French 
and Austrians against the King of Prussia, wlio 
Avas, mArcover, threatened by the Polos and the 
Saxons,' who were both under one bad sovereign. 
The plan of the empress-queen was to bring an 
army of Muscovites into the heart of Germany, 
and to throw thenj and the Saxons upon Frederick 
in an unguarded moment. But Frederick was the 
last prince in the world to he caught napping : he 
made his treaty .-with George to include as a priii- 
4 F 
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ciple the prevention of the introduction of foreign 
troops into the empire (a stipulation which was 
alike calculated to save Prussia from the Russians, 
and Hanover from the French) ; he wrote to his 
now loving uncle that it was better pruevenire 
uam praveniri; and he attended with all hiswon- 
erfiil activity and untiring application to the im- 
proving and increasing of his veteran army, well 
knowing that the habitual slowness of Austria, the 
unwarlike cliaracter and habits of the Saxon 
sovereign, and the poverty and the sluggish march 
of the Russians would allow him time for every- 
thing. 

But before Frederick marche<l to victory the flag 
of England was disgraced. While ministers were 
alarmed with hostile preparations on the Clianncl, 
and bringing over Hessians and Hanoverians to be 
useless and to be laughed at, the French got ready 
a vast armament in the Mediterranean to pounce 
upon Minorca, which we had left in a miserable 
state of defence. Even when they were duly in- 
formed that this French fleet would soon sail from 
Toulon, our ministers pretended that it was nothing 
more than a feint, to facilitate a descent upon Eng- 
land or Ireland by drawing off our iihips of the 
line to blockade the rotten part of the I'Vcnch 
navy in the harbour of Toulon ; and they persisted 
in keeping our ships at home. But, as Minorca 
was prized nc.\t to Gibraltar, and as Pitt and the 
people began to exclaim against tliis neglect, they 
awoke from their lethargy, and tardily dis])atched 
Admiral Byng with w'hat the admiral thought an 
insufficient fleet, to the Mediterranean. Byng was 
instructed to touch at Gibraltar, to take on board 
some troops there, and then to proceed with all 
haste to Port Mahon. But the governor and gar- 
rison of Gibraltar, alarmed by reports of an in- 
tended siege, called a council of war, and abso- 
lutely refused to spare Byng a battalion. The 
lateness and the insufficiency of the expedition 
was Byng’s first misfortune — this was the second ; 
and he made it worse by intimating to the Admi- 
ralty at home that, in case he found it dang^er- 
ous to attempt the relief of Minorca, he should 
retire under the guns "^bf Gibraltar ! Time was 
lost again, of which too much had been lost 
already; the Duke of Richelieu had landed in 
Minorca with 16,000 men ; and la Galissoniere 
was cruising off Port Mahon with thirteen ships 
of the line. In 'fact, so wretchedly had the ex- 
pedition been timed, that Byng, who had to cross 
the Bay of Biscay, to touch at Gibraltar, and 
then traverse two hundred leagues of the Medi- 
terranean, left Spithead only three days .before 
the French,, who had merely to cross the Gulf of 
Lyons, and sail some seventy leagues in all, left 
Toulon. Byng had only ten ships of the line, and 
these in not very good condition; yet Admiral 
Anson, now a peer and at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, had declared that this squadron would beat 
anything the French had or could have in the 
Mediterranean ; and upon this confident assertion 
the Duke of Newcastle had disregarded the advice 


of Mr. Fox, to send more ships.* Byng, how- 
ever, was joined at Gibraltar by Captain Edge- 
combe, who had run down from Minorca (where 
he had left his marines to strengthen the castle) 
with a third-rate ship and a sloop ; and as he 
sailed up the Mediterranean he was joined off 
Majorca by Captain Hervejr in another ship. 
But all these vessels, which had been long 
cruising in die Mediterranean, were exceedingly 
foul. With that despondency which is in itself an 
assurance of failure or defeat, Byng, on the 18th 
of May, approached Minorca and saw the British 
colours still dying over the fortress of St. Philip, 
though the French flag was seen on other points, 
and numerous bomb-batteries were playing upon 
the castle. La Galissoniere w'as not in sight ; but 
before Byng could send a letter on shore to Gene- 
ral Blakcney, the brave old governor, whom we 
have seen before defending Stirling Castle, the 
whole French fleet, which now comprised four 
smaller vessels besides tlic thirteen ships of the 
line, appeared to the south-east advancing in order 
of battle. Byng then formed his line, and the 
men expected to be soon at their guns ; but, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, la Galissoniere 
tacked, to gain the weather-gage ; tlicn Byng ma- 
noeuvred so as to keep the advaiitagc of the wea- 
ther-gage; — and night fell without a gun being 
fired. When morning dawned the French fleet 
was invisible ; but the Englisli picked up a tarUinc 
(a small, one-masted vessel) with some French 
soldiers on board, sent out to reinforce their fleet ; 
and in a few hours that fleet itself re-ap])cared. 
Tlie line of battle Avas again formed on cither side, 
and about two o’clock in the afternoon Byng threw 
out a signal to bear away two points from the wind 
and engage. His second in command, Rear-Ad- 
miral West, perceiving it impossible to comply 
with both orders, bore away with his division, not 
two, but seven points from the wind, and, closing 
down, attacked the French with such spirit that he 
drove several of their ships out of the line. But 
Bpg, enslaved by his despondency and that 
passion for routine and rigid discipline which, 
together with his pride and austerity, had n»de 
him unpopular in the service, would not advance, 
saying that he was determined to keep his line 
entire — that nothing was so dangerous as an 
irregular fight; — and notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his own captain he left West to be de- 
stroyed or fall back, and he kept at such a wary 
distance that his own ship, a noble vessel of ninety 
guns, was scarcely brought into action at all ; fur, 
though, in a paltry play of long guns, she received 
a shot or two in her hull, she had not a single 
man either killed or wounded. West of course 
Avas obliged to veer round; and then la Oalis- 
Boniere, who certainly had no inclination to con- 
tinue the battle, edged away under easy sail, to join 
the ships which West had beaten. Then Byng 
gave the signal for chase, but he made no way 
upon them, as the enemy’s ship^ were cleaner than 
* Podingtoa’D Uiat 
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his towards evening he put his fleet on the other 
tack, in order to keep to the windward ; — and the 
next morning the French were altogether out of 
sight ! La Galissoniere, who before Byng’s ap- 
pearance had landed supplies and reinforcements 
for the besiegers, was gone back towards Toulon, 
claiming tlie honours of victory. Having thus 
failed in destroying the French ships, Byng next 
failed in helping the English ganison. He called 
a council of war, and represented tliat forty-two 
men, including Captain Andrews of the Defiance, 
had been killed, and about 170 wounded; tliat 
three of his best ships were so damaged in their 
masts and rigging that they could not keep the 
sea ; that a great many of the seamen were sick, 
and that he had no hospital-vessel for the sick and 
wounded ; that la Galissoniere, who might return,* 
was much superior to him in weight of metal ; 
tliat in his opinion it was imjiossible to relieve Fort 
St. Philip, and that it would be imprudent, if 
practicable, to throw a handful of men and officers 
ashore, as they could only increase our loss in the 
inevitable surrender of that place; and, as the 
doleful end of all, he said that the fleet ought to 
make the best of its way back to Gibraltar, which 
might be in as great danger as Minorca. All his 
officers, and some colonels of regiments who had 
gone out with him from England, subscribed to this 
opinion ; and Byng returned forthwith to the Rock. 
If oldBlakcuey had laid down his arms at the sight 
of the retiring fleet, which had done nothing for 
him, his conduct would have been excusable ; but, 
though oppressed with age and sickness, and suf- 
fering the tortures of the gout, the veteran held 
out till the beginning of July, when he obtained 
honourable terms of capitulation for himself and 
his garrison, which had been reduced rather by the 
enmity of the natives, hard duty, and want of proper 
supplies, than’by the lire of the enemy or the un- 
scientific operations of the Duke of Richelicu.t 

As soon us ministers knew of Byng’s retreat 
they sent out Admirals Hawke and Saunders to 
take the command in tlie Mediterranean, and Lord 
Tyrawley to supersede General Fowke as governor 
at Gibraltar. Byng, on learning that he was re- 
cafled, wrote a stinging letter to the Admiralty, in 
which he justified his conduct, and threw the 
blame of his failure upon ministers. Thereupon 
directions were sent to Admiral Hawke to put him 
under arrest. Tlie ill-fated commander arrived 
as a prisoner at Portsmouth, where the people were 
with difficulty prevented from tearing him to 
pieces. The same rage against him prevailed all 
over the kingdom, and in no place to a greater 
extent than in London, where the mob, in a mis- 
take, fell upon a gentleman in the streets, who re- 
sembled the admiral, and were with diflSulty pre- 
vented from tearing him to pieces. It is assumed 
that ministers encouraged this popular fury against 

, • The French admiral did return almost as soon asByngwas out of 
“P't, bathe took care to runaway again before Hawke came »a sight. 

T llie king WM M well satisfied with Cheney’s conduct tiiat ho 

mndeliin"- 
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Byng, in order to turn it from themselves. 
Nothing can well be clearer than that there were 
enormous and most exasperating faults on both sides. 
The admiral’s faults, however, were the more visible 
to the popular eye; and, happily, the English people 
had contracted a tenfold horror of anything that 
looked like cowardice, when the element was the 
sea. It rciiuired a captain and a party of sixty 
dragoons to bring Byng up to London and save 
him from summary execution on the road. It was 
expected that he would be lodged in the Tower, 
but he was committed a close prisoner to an apart- 
ment in Greenwich Hospital, where he continued 
to quarrel with the Admiralty and ministry, and 
to behave like a man conscious of having done his 
best. Meanwliile tlie Duke of Newcastle made 
the unseemly excuse that no blame could rest upon 
him as the sea was not liis province. To this 
shallow reasoning his much dissatisfied colleague 
in office, Mr. Fox, replied that those who had the 
chief direction in an administration would always 
hear the greatest share of blame. And Fox asked 
Buhb Dodingtoii whether it were not true that the 
premier must be the most obnoxious? “ I,” says 
Dodington, “ answered, yes ; unless they had any 
one to make a scape-goat!” “ Fox,” he continues, 
“ seemed alarmed, and asked me if I thought him 
likely to be a scape-goat, and dwelt upon the ex- 
pression. I told him, as the truth was, that I had 
not him in any degree so much as in my contem- 
plation, and I had no such apprehensions. Mr. Fox 
continued, and said he was very uneasy ; that the 
country was in a sail way; hut, if it was in a better, 
those who had the direction of it could no more 
carry on this war than his three children — that he 
himself had always hinted at sending a squadron 
to Minorca sooner ; and that the Duke of Cumber- 
land liad jircsscd it strongly, so long ago as last 
Christmas.”* Fox further declared to the Duke 
of Newcastle himself, that he had defended his 
grace iu the House of Commons, in everything 
where he could defend him ; “ but in one thing 
he never could, which was, in his not believing it 
must be war, and in not arming sooiicr.”t And 
in the month of October Fox, after betraying what 
Dodington calls “ an extraordinary perturbation,” 
resigned; for, as Murray, the attorney-general, 
was about retiring to the bench and the House of 
Peers,! in spite of every eft'ort to retain him in the 
Commons, he foresaw that he should be left alone 
to contend in the Commons against Pitt and the 
opposition, whose tongues would be sharpened by 

• Diiiry. t Id. 

J Sir Dudley Uiiler, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, had died 
very nnexpecti.'dly, and Murniy put in for hU place. Rather than 
lose their ablest debiiter in the House of Commons at a moment 
wh™ his services were so much wanted, ministers tempted him with 
a iirofusion of offers— as a very honourable employment, with a large 
salary for his own life, a considera))le reversion for his family, and 
a peerage in futurity; but Murray, who had a lareo independent 
fortune, and no children, refused them all, having always aimed at 
the post of Chief Justice, for which, in the estimation of all men, he 
was admiralily qualified. " At last,” says Lord Waldegravc, “ ahor 
various proposals on one port, and as many refusals on the other, 
Murray was obliged to tell them, in plain terms, that if they did not 
tliiuk proper to make him lord chief justice, he would no longer con- 
tinue attorney-general ; and, os to the business of the House of Com- 
mons, he should leave thorn to ftglU their own hattles,” 
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other disgraces and failures besides those in the 
Mediterranean, seeing that the arms of England 
‘were tarnished in the course of this year in both 
the Indies. “ This resignation,” says Lord Wal- 
degrave, ” was nowise pleasing to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who meant that Fox should have con- 
tinued in a responsible office, with a double por- 
tion of danger and abuse, but without any share of 
power.” Seeing that he had neitlxer Fox nor 
Murray to fight his battles with Pitt, Newcastle 
endeavoured to disarm the great orator’s hostility 
by bringing him into the cabinet; and he pre- 
vailed so far witli the king as to convince hhn that 
Pitt was an inevitable necessity. But Pitt now 
thought himself strong enough to im})ose his own 
terms, and, when summoned to town by the king’s 
orders, he positively refused to coalesce with New- 
castle, or belong to any ministry of which that 
nobleman formed a part. The bewildered pre- 
mier, who had recently incurred the mortal hatred 
of Leicester House, by opposing, as long as he 
could, the promotion of the Earl of Bute to be 
groom of tlic stole to the young Prince of Wales, 
while Pitt had, in a manner, identified himself with 
the interests of Bute, hardly knew whereto look for 
colleagues and for support. At last he addressed 
himself to Lord Egmont, the Tory declaimer, who 
had gained a reputation in the House by his spi- 
rited speeches on the op])osition side, and who had 
an excellent character in private life. He, too, 
had been identified with Leicester House, but the 
Duke of Newcastle knew how easily and how often 
public men had changed sides ; and, ])erliap8 not 
reflecting sufficiently on the very advanced age of 
tlic king and the resentful temper of the heir-ap- 
parent and his mother, he fancied that Egmont 
would be irresistibly tempted by the otter of 
Fox’s place of secretary of state. But Egmont 
wanted to be elevated at once to the House of 
Lords, where his services were not required. 
Newcastle promised him an Ihiglish peerage in 
fuinrOf if he would only accept office and fight 
his battles at this critical conjuncture in the Com- 
mons : but Egmont, ‘v\'ho had no great faith in 
ministerial promises, refused to engage unless he 
was instantly removed to the House of Lords. 
His grace next applied to the dashing, daring 
Granville, who was president of the council, and 
modestly proposed exchanging employments, he, 
the duke, descending to the presidency, and Lord 
Granville mounting to the head of the treasury 
and premiership: but age had somewhat cooled 
Granville’s boldness, and he told Newcastle that 
he was not now what he had been ten years ago, 
that experience had made him wiser, and that he 
was well contented W'ith the ease and dignity of 
his present employment. At last, when all his 
proposals had been rejected, and when no man 
would stand in the gap, the Duke of Newcastle, 
after having filled the offices of secretary of state 
and first lord of the treasury for thirty-two years, 
reluctantly resigned, and was followed by his 
friend the chancellor, Lord Ilardwicke, who had 


held the seals nearly twenty years. Nothing then 
was left for the king to do but to call in Pitt, 
whom he still detested, and Pitt’s great political 
friends. Pitt showed no great eagerness, report- 
ing that he had got a fit of the gout, a m^ady 
which he frequently and notoriously put on to 
s<!rve an occasion. The Duke of Devonshire was 
scarcely more eager than Pitt, and did not accept 
the Treasury and the nominal premiership till his 
majesty had given his word, that, in case he dis- 
liked his employment, he should be at full liberty 
to resign at the end of the approaching session of 
parliament. Lord Temple and Lord Bute — for the 
understanding with Leicester House was now com- 
plete — seem to have had the chief management, 
the king mentally reserving to himself the deter- 
mination to undo what was now done as soon as 
he should be able. There was much caballing, 
and many minor difficulties were raised. Pitt’s 
demands were at first thought so unreasonable, 
that the king authorised the Duke of Devonshire 
to endeavour to form an administration in concert 
with Fox and the Duke of Bedford, and with any 
other assistance that could be obtained, provided 
Pitt and his adherents might be excluded. Fox 
and some others were ready to engage with the 
Duke of Devonshire ; and for two days it seemed 
doubtful who were to be our ministers. But in 
this interval Pitt became more reasonable, and 
Devonshire, who was convinced that the new 
cabinet could not stand without him, advised his 
majesty to comply with his demands. “ The 
Duke of Devonshire,” continues Lord Waldcgrave, 
“ joined Pitt rather than Fox, not from any change, 
of friendship, or any partiality in Pitt’s favour, but 
because it was more safe to be united with him 
who had the nation of his side, than with the man 
who was the most unpopular. A reqpon which will 
always have its proper weight with most ministers.” 
Pitt, therefore, succeeded Fox as secretary of state ; 
his friend Lcgge was re-appointed chancellor of the 
c.xehequer in lieu of Sir George Lyttelton, who was 
raised to the peerage and retired into the country 
to study divinity, and to write Dialogues of tlie 
Dead ; Pitt’s brother-in-law, Lord Temple, |ps 
placed at the head of the Admiralty in lieu of Lord 
Anson, who had become exceedingly unpopular on 
account of our naval failures ; and Temple’s bro- 
ther, George Grenville, was made Treasurer of the 
Navy in the place of Bubb Dodington, who had 
scarcely held that office a year; Pitt’s other brotlier- 
in-law, James Grenville, was restored to his seat 
at the Treasury Board ; the great seal was put 
ill commission, with Willes, Cliief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, as first commissioner ; and the 
rest of Pitt’s friends were provided for in the Trea- 
sury, Admiralty, or other places of less conse- 
quence, in proportion to their parliamentary intc- 
terest or their abilities in debate. There seemed, 
indeed, one exception to this latter rule; for 
Charles Townshend, an accomplished debater and 
ever ready speaker, was merely made treasurer of 
the chamber, though his abilities seemed to qualify 
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him for, and to demand, a more important employ- 
ment. Hence the inference was drawn that Pitt 
was very capable of ministerial jealousy, and did 
not choose to advance a young man whose abilities 
were thought to be of the same kind and in some 
respects nearly equal to his own.* ^ 

But the ministry thus formed was so badly pro- 
vided with interest in the boroughs that it was 
said to resemble an administration out of parlia- 
ment, and it was no easy matter to turn the House 
of Commons now sitting from their old allegiance 
to Newcastle. Dr. Hay, one of the new lords 
of the admiralty, was defeated in an election at 
Stockbridge by the friends of Fox, and there was 
a difficulty in finding a borough for Charles Towns- 
hend. Nor was the conduct of some of the new 
cabinet at all calculated to remove the antipathies 
of the king. Pitt protested he would not serve if 
thanks were moved in the House of Commons to 
his majesty for having brought over the Hano- 
verian troops; and Lord Temple thwarted the 
royal inclination in this and in several other 
matters. Pitt, however, was ready and willing to 
support his majesty’s treaties dn Germany ;* aiid 
parliament opened in the midst of clamours, and 
discontent, and popular riots in man^ places, occa- 
sioned by the excessive dearness of bread. The 
Bj)cecli from the throne appeared, frrtin its 'style 
and substance, to be the work of a new speech- 
maker; the militia, which his majesty had always 
turned into ridicule, being strongly recommended 
as the best and most constitutional me.ans of de- 
fending England from invasion ; and the late ad- 
ministration being severely censured. This was not 
the first time that the king’s speech in parliament 
had been made to express scnliinei\!t|i which his 
majesty did not entertain in private ; but, on the 
present occasion, his aversion to Pitt made him 
feel the discrepancy more acutely ; and, in common 
conversation, he frankly declared his real senti- 
ments. When a poor printer was to be punished 
for publishing a spurious opening s})eech, George 
observed, with some humour, that he hoped the 
man’s punishment would be of the mildest sort, 
fo<he had read both speeches, and, as far as he 
und(;r8tood either of them, he liked the spurious 
speech better than his own. And on the very first 
day of the session, when it was moved in the 
House of Lords to thank the king for having 
brought over the Hanoverians, who were now re- 
turning to their own country at a moment when 
we wanted their assistance, Lord Temple, the new 
chief of the admiralty, told their lordships that 
he had come down to the House out of a sick bed, 
and at the hazard of his life, to represent the fatal 
consequences of the intended compliment to the 
king. The people of England, he said, would be 
offended even at the name of Hanover or of foreign 
mercenaries. Pitt nevertheless, and notwithstand- 

• " Doth had fino natural paitii; both were capable of isrcatap- 
plicHtiou: which woH the groater mutter of abuse could not easily 
be determined ; atul, if there was aomething more awftil and conipiil- 
tire iu Fitt’s oratory, there was more ucutencBS and more wit in 
Charles TowDihend'e,''--2^ni fFaldegraveU Memoirs. 


ing his numerous and his very recent protests 
against German treaties and alliances, adopted the 
subsidising treaty with Prussia, wliich was avow- 
edly for the defence of Hanover; and his first ap- 
pearance as minister in the House of Commons 
was to express his affection for our good ally the 
King of Prussia, and to propose a vote of 200,000/. 
on his account. Fox reminded him that he had 
lately called Hanover “a mill-stone round the 
neck of England ;” but Pitt paid little attention to 
such attacks, and kept his countenance in spite of 
his inconsistency. The brilliant achievements of 
Frederick may perhaps have convinced him that 
tliis time the money of England would not be 
altogether thrown dway. One evening, in the 
month 0 ^ August, Frederick, at a great supper, 
whispered to Sir Andrew Mitchell, the English 
ambassador, tlia> he wished to see him at three 
o’clock «in tiic following morning. Mitchell kept 
the early appOhitment, and was conducted by l^rc- 
derick to his camj). “ Here,” said the great 
soldier, “ are a hundred thousand men setting out 
this instant they know not whitlier : write to your 
master that I am going to defend his majesty’s 
dominions and my own.” By the end of August 
Frederick wa* master nearly of all Saxony ; by 
the middle of Sejitember he had taken posses- 
sion of Dresden, blockaded the Saxon army iu 
their fortilied camp at Pirna, ainj defeated two 
Austrian armies ; and liy the middle of October 
he had comiicllcd the Saxons to fiy everywhere or 
surrender, and had driven tlicir elector into his 
kingdom of Poland. Hereupon the aulic council 
of the empire declared him a disturber of the 
public peace and a rebel ; but, as Voltaire observes, 
it was difficult to make their declaration good 
gainst a prince who had now 1.50,000 soldiers at 
his command, and who already passed for the 
greatest general in Europe. The “ Seven Years* 
War” was now fairly begun : France, Sweden, 
Russia, nil declared against Frederick; and our 
hopes of coining honourably out of the war on 
the continent of Euroiie, and advantageously out of 
it in America and the East Indies, all rested upon 
the personal safety and the genius and energy of 
that wonderful man. If a cannon-ball had cut 
short the career of Frederick, it would have re- 
quired something more than the parliamentary 
clocpiencc and official activity of Pitt to have car- 
ried us honourably through the seven years’ war. 
Pitt, however, as a minister, was a most valuable 
ally; he sustained Frederick cordially, and he 
promoted schemes of conquest both in the East 
and West Indies, and also on the coast of Africa, 
wliich distracted the attention and weakened the 
resources of France. 

A.D. 1757. — ^The overthrow of the cabinet which 
had employed him had not the effect of moderating 
the jwpular indignation against Admiral Bpg"; 
and, if the Duke of Newcastle and his colleagues 
had been willing to make him a scape-goat, the 
new ministry were just as unwilling to contract 
any odium by saving him. After Pitt’s accession 
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to office tlic admiral was removed from Grcioj- 
wich to Portsmouth harbour, uiul there, on board 
the St. (ieorge, his trial was begun by court- 
martial. Rv^ig made so sure of a ])romj)l ac- 
quittal, that he. bept a posl-chaisc standing daily, 
nay, hourly, ready to carry him up to London, as 
it WTre in trinm])li ; and h(' told a friend tlwt, as 
soon as he should reach town, he would take, his 
seat in the House of Commons, and return the 
charge n})o]i his embnies l)y a regular accusation, 
the heads of which he had written out.* He eiu- 
])loyed anumber of people to write up by £vf:ry. post 
from Portsmouth, and fill the ne^vspaperS-• with 
])aragraphs in Ins favour ; “ and he liimscl^ and 
all about him, aflecte.d a show of the inqsi sanguine 
' ho})Cs, or rather of, a state of alisolute jiecuriiy.”t 
JJut, after a long and careful e.xamination of’ wit- 
nesses, — the trial lasted a ngjUith, — the ciairt- 
mart,iul+ came to the resohuion thai JjiVug hud 
not done his utmost to take, seize, ami destroy the 
ships of the Preiieh king, wliich it was his duly 
to have engaged, nor to assisl' such of hi.s majes- 
ty’s shi]is as were engagi‘d, wbieh it was his duty 
to have assisted ; and that lie did not exert his 
utmost ]iowev for the relief of Port St. Pliilip; 
and they, ihereibre, uuanimously agreed that lie 
fell under iiart ol‘ the. twelflh artieh' of aii net of 
liarliaiucut of the twenty-seeond year of hi.s present 
majesty, for amending, explaining, and reducing 
into one act the laws relating to the government of 
his majesty’s ahip.s, vesse].s, and forces hy sea ; 
and, as that article jiositively jirc.scrihed death 
withoiil any alternative le.lt to the discretion of the 
eourl, under any variation of eirennisianees, the 
court did unauiniously adjudge the said Admiral 
John Byng to he shot to death, at such lime, and 
on board sucli ship, as the lords coniniissioners of 
llic admiralty should dirc(;t. The court, however, 
added to tlicir sentence that, as it iip])cared In the 
evidence of Lord Kolierl Bertie, (’oluiiel 'Smith, 
Cajitain Gardener, and other ollieers who were 
near tlie person of the admiral during the engage- 
ment, that they did not perceive any liackw-ardness 
in him during the action, or any marks of fi-ar or 
confusion either from his eoinitemmee or hehu- 
viour, and that lie did not seem wanting in jicr- 
sonal cmirage, tin; court, from these and other eir- 
cunislaiices, did not believe that his miseoiiduct 
arose either I'rom cowardice^ or disalfeetiun, and 

* l.fttliT from Mr. Svmnii'r lo Sir Aintrow Miti;lK-ll, iir Sir II. 

Kllies ColliTiion. 

+ l.l. 

t Till' I'ourt consi'.tnd of Tlioiiiiis Sinilli, Khi-, Viri'-Adniinil <if 
till' Hcd. pri<..id<-iit. ; l-'r;i[icis II(dl)Mr)ic. I'Ni]., Il('ar-.\iliiiiiiil of tin- 
llsiiry Norris, Jisij., Ucur-Adiiiiral of tli>- Whiir; Tliomas 
I'.TiHlrick, K.'iii., lU'iir- .Admiral of tin- liluc; and Cajitains Cliarli-s 
n<ilmi‘s, William Movs, .lolui Simi oc, .loliii Uontloy. 1’i-tcr Di-iii.. 
I'l.ini-i^ (li.iirv, Juliii Moore, Jame.s Doo'das, and tlic IIoii. .Xiii'iistiis 

5 'I liat Vain, flij'lity, .'ind scribbltT and j,oi?f:ist(>r, tin* llev. 

rcr<‘ival Sloc'kdalf, wlio Was an oniei'r of marines la-fore lie eiili-red 
tlie elmTeb, and who was ^nesent in tlm eU!,'«Kenienl off Miiion-.i, 
says, routidW, that llyiii; betrayed symptoms of personal fear; but tbn 
asH-rtions ofsiieli a eoM omb sJareely merit any atlentiou. “A very 
odd cirenmstanee," siiv.n the eorrespoiident of .Sir Andrew Mitehell, 
•• was thrown in after the elosi; of tlie evidence, wliieh li.a.s affoidt-cl 
■matter of specolalioii. A letter came from M. Voltiiire adilrciiKed to 
Mr, Hynj;, wlii<h was slopm-d at the po»tiiffiee, bvooKht to Lord 
lIolilerncMC, and opened. This contained an original letter from 


did therefore unanimously think it their duty most 
earnestly to recommend him as a propet object of 
mercy ; and, not resting satisfied with this, the 
liresidcnt of the court-martial, and every member 
of it, sent uji a petition or representation to the 
Board of Admiralty, wlierc Pill’s brotlicr-in-lawg 
Lord Temple, now presided. “In the. whole 
course of this trial,” said they, “ w e have done our 
utmost cudeavouT lo come at the truth, and to do 
tlie Strictest justice to our country mid the prisoner ; 
hut we cannot help laying the distresses of onr 
minds before yoiir lordships tin this oeeasimi, in 
liiiHhig ourselves under a necessity of eondeinning 
a^man to ilealh under the great severity of the 
/twelfth article of war, part of w hieh he falls under, 
•and which admits of no initigaiion, even if the 
jCTynie- slixiuld 1)0 coimnitled hy an error in judg- 
iiieiit only j and therefore, for onr own coiiseii'iiees’ 
sakes, as ivell as in justiee to the prismiLV, we pray 
youj‘ Iprdsliips, in the most earnest manner, to 
rceoniinenil him to his majesty’s elcnieney.” 
.^f< 6 thing was more unconumm than the exeeution 
Q£.'.^y crhiiiiud when his judge rccomiuended him 
■to -the nievey of the crowni ; hut in the present in- 
stance it was resolved to let the law take its course ; 
the Duke of Newcastle and tlie late inini.sters liml 
ill a manner harrieiided tlie gales of inerey, hy 
engaging the king in a promise lo the ]H;litioniiig 
or remonstrating city of Ijondon, and his miijesty 
now took no notice of the recommendation to 
mercy. The sentence of the eoiirt-niartial was 
called a very strange thing — not so nmeh a sen- 
tence. against Admiral Byng as against the (irtielcs 
of war. “ In the mean while,” says one well di,s- 
])osed to the court, “all the world agreed that it 
was a cruel thing to throw the delerinination on 
the king, who was in a niamier told in tlie sen* 
tenee that he ought to jiardon Ring, notwithstand- 
ing he had in a solemn manner declared, in his 
answer (o the address of the city of Loudon, tliat 
lie would allow- law and justiee lo have their 
course. The city began to sound this very high.”* 
A great deal more has lieen said to throw the 
hlaiiic upon the, eourt-inarlial, and to involve some 
of its meinhcrs in dark siispieions ; yet, viewing 

(In- Duke (li- I{«;ln-Ii<-Ii lo AI. Volliiin', in wliii li in- ilccl.in-il llint 
Mr. Inil :icli-il like ii br:ivi- oiiil ;i pniib-iil .'iiiniir.'il in tin- i-n 
":i"(‘lli('lll ; :i)|,| tb;it, :is llu; 1'' veil, ’ll iM-n- ;!ii';i11\ Mi)ii-nor in nii'ii 
iirnl ill tin- rciinlitioii ol tln-ir sbip.s lo llii- Kiij/lisli'oii llial oc'nisioii, 
Iniil Mr. lijii',' obsliinitfly pi'rhi-.ti’il in a closi-r i-ii^fa^i-lni'lit, In- nnol 
by that b.'ivi- "i\i-ii up tin- l)ii”lisli (li-i-l to son- (Ir-.lruclion. Von 
may ,iinl;'i- v hi-tlH-r ihut attc-itation coulil luivc bw-ii <ir orcat sen in- 
to Mr. Iljii!:. Many arc ol' opinion llial Ilii.-; inrHjiraU' of i;ooil 
la-liaviour bail bi-i-u bi-o”i-il by biiii or bis |■|■i^lllls .”— from 
Ht/mmnr tn Mi*r/wU, in Sir II. (Uillti'tiiin. 

A bitu-r iilijf-ciutu to till- lcl,ti'r woulii la-, that Hii-bi-licn, on i-liorc 
anil at till- ilNtaiici- of some li-aKm-s, coubl lianlly la- a ;;ooil jiulp' ol' 
wlial ]i:i-«i-il at si-a. Tho Iclti-r slioiilil baii-ia-i-ii writb-il liy l-'i 
(laliKSoiiii-ii-; bill, even llii-ii, it woiilil Inivi- bail litlU- \\i<i^;lit. with 
the l'ji!!li-.li public, but wniilil probably bavi- iucri-ascil tin- irrilalioii. 
Till- sciiihii!- of till- li-Ucr was i-crlainly tbe .spoiilam-mis act of Vol- 
taire, « Ini was a man Ilf active buiii.iiiity, ami vvlio hail tc.stilicil 
iH-fnrc now hi^ abhorri-nci- of h.arsli anil crui-1 jiiil;;mi-iit.s. Ills nob- 
lo Jlyiij;. incliuliii^’ Hichi-licii’s letter, vv.is wriUt-n in Ku«lish. anil in 
tin- fnlliiwiiic words Sir, thou;.'!! I am almost unknown to viiu, 

1 think ’tis my duty lo sfiul you the copy of the letter which 1 lia'i' 
just receiveil from the Marshal Due ik- Kichclu-u ; lioiioiir, huma - 
nity, and i-rpiity ordiir me to convey it into your hands. Tin- noble 
and iinexpecti-il testimony from one of the mo.st e.-uidiil, a.s well as 
most gciierouR. of my countrymen, nuikcs me iircsiuno your 
will do you the same jusUce.' 

• Synimer to Mltcliult. 
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the sul)j(;ct calmly, it a})])ears to us that that court 
could scai-(!ely have returned arjy other sentence. 
Tliey absolved Byiij; (jf ])crs()nal cowardice, — 
treachery wiis out of the (juestion, — hut tliey found 
that there had hi'cn jfieat remissness luid errors in 
jiidjfme.nt; and it was not their fault, hut the fault 
of the war articles, if such things in a commander 
were jmnishahle with death. They expressed, in 
the strongi'.st manner, their opinion that the law' 
M’as too sever(i ; they com])lained that it had left 
nothing to the discretion of the court; and they 
did all that remained for them to do, in lecom- 
mending the case to the royal jircrogative, which 
alone could suspend execution. The fate of Byng 
rested with the king and the king’s advisers.' 
It is generally slate.d that Pitt Was willing that the' 
unhappy ollieer should he pardoned, hut wished 
lo throw the unpojmlarity of the act on the king 
piTsoiially and it ajipears to us (piile in cha- 
racter thiit he should carefully shun risking, his 
own pojnilarity, which he had revived and bright- 
ened up by going out of olfice on the llcSsiaft suL- 
sidy in 17r)5, hut which he had jiut iu some peril 
hy rctuniing to olfuie and voting for far greater 
subsidies in I75f). We can hardly credit that Pitt 
jirelcndcd to know more oftiie matter than all tlie 
ollieers who sat on the court-martial, or that lie 
coiiecived (which the court-martial must assuredly 
did not) that Hyiig really merited death, and that 
the war articles, as applicahlcto liis ease, were not 
too !«evei'e. We know that Lord Temph', though 
eipially anxious to avoid committiiig himself, looked 
upon the sciilcncc of death with horror; yet 
Temple, as head of the admiralty, signed that sen- 
tence. lienee, AM' confess, the damning eonvie- 
liiiii resih on our .mimis that Pitt and his friends 
would rather ])crmit a minder than lose olliee. or 
risk the favour of the pimjile hy opposing their 
blind fury. They were more guilly than llie Duke 
ol Ne.weaslle aud liis party without having had the 
same personal provoeaiions, for Byng luul laid the 
whole hlame njxm the late ministers, had spoken 
aud Avrilten most furiously against them, and liad 
‘■veil threateued them with imjieachmeui. Instead 
ol insisting on a pardon, whieli alone could relieve 
llie vietim from the fangs of the Avar articles, the 
eouueil at last referreil his sentence to the tAvclvo 
judges to give their opinion as to its legality; aud 
all that the. judges Avould tir eould do Avas to allirm 
that, the twelfth article, Avliieli punished neglect or 
remissuess as much as cowardice or treachery, litne 
out the senteiiee which the court-martial had pro- 
iiuimeed. 'I’he cmmeil trausmilted this report of 
tin; judges to the lords of the admiralty, Avho tlien, 
^'11 llie lust day of February, issued their Avarrant 

• Lonl W!ilil('};riiV(\ iijion wliost; hliict M’Kwiljr n-ly, says— 
" 'Hir poijular rry nmliniicd vioU'Ut iiniiinst thf ailniiial; Imt Pill 
iiiid l.onl ’lVini)li.‘ WML- ilnsirous t(i s:ivi' liiin; iiarll) Ij) jilcaM* t.ci 
•‘I'dor lion, sc, and jiartly laaianse luaUiuj; Uin» less erimitial uuiild 
llin.w Krealcr Idame mi llie late admiiiistratiuu. Hut. tu a^oid the 
(•ilium or iirutectiiix a man who had been hauKed in cfliKy in every 
tow n in P.u;;laud, they wnuled the kin;,' to iiardoii him without their 
scemin;; to interfere ; a^'ieeable to the iiraetiee of most ministers, 
wlio take all merit to themselies wlien measures ari! ai»xiroveil of, 
cud load their muster with those acts of iircrosalive which aro most 
nnpoimlar.’ 


for executing the sentence. Lord Temple Avas 
dreadfully agitated, and hesitated some, time liefore 
he Avould sign the warrant, and Admiral h'orbes, 
one of the board, Avould not sign it at all, declaring 
that he Avould rather die himself than give, his 
sanction to the death of Byng. I'^orhes, three 
weeks before this, had written out several reasons 
Avhy the, seutenee should not he c.xec.aled. The 
strongest Avas that the admirnl’s negligence could 
not he idlfuly as the eom t-martial had acquitted 
him hutli of coAvanliee and disati’eetion, and liad 
deeliircd him not deserving of deiith. The ollieers 
Avho had sat on the eourt-mai'tial heeame. exceed- 
ingly uneasy Avlieti tliey saw the execution advanc- 
ing; hut the city grcAv iiiqiatieiil fo’.' it, and Mr. 
Ppx, to damage the jiojiulariiy of Pill and his asso- 
„ciailes, vepresented them in the House of Commons 
as^he.ing much toe eonqwssioiiale. At first three, 
aud tlicu st'veu mem hers of the court-marlial 
renewed their solieilatious at the admiralty; auil 
•Lord Torriiigton and other kinsmen and I'riemls 
of the unfortunate Dyng made a fruitless attempt 
iqnui the feelings of tlie old king. On I'llday 
Captain Kejqiel, being no orator himself, spoke to 
Sir Francis Dashwood iu the House of Cummous, 
Avho Ihcreupoin-ose to desire a hill to absolve llu 
meiuhers of the couri.-martial from the oath of 
.secrecy, Avhich, hy the military code, they had, as 
u-sual in such cu.se.s, been obliged to lake. Keppei 
himself then rose, and declared that lit; (h-.'^ired (o 
he absolved from his oath — thiiL he hud some- 
thing oil hi.s mind Avhleh he wished to say. The 
speaker Avas just putting the (jueslion liir tin' 
orders of the da\, after which no motion could 
he made ; — it Avas Fridat, — the House would 
not sit on Saturday, and llie e.xecutioii was lixeil 
for Monday; hut Sir Francis Dasliwoml called 
out to the speaker, aiul, tlioiigli the ortlers Avere 
]vassed, he was sulVered to make his motion. 
The House was mueli sofleiied : hot pains wen; 
taken to prove tliui (Japtain Kcppel might sjieak 
notwilhsUiiiding his oiilii of secrecy. 'Plu; captain 
very properly doubted, and dn ired lime to con- 
sult. some, of his brother ollieers, who had eommi.s- 
sioiu'd him to desire tlie hill, 'file House agreed 
to meet on the morrow, Saturday, whieh would 
ail'ord the lime and opportunity retjuired. When 
the luorroAV came Pill rose to deliver a message 
from the king, staling ihiil, liis majesty, agreeably 
to his royal Avord, t(»r llie sake of justice and of 
exam])le to the discipline of the navy, iuid for the 
safely aud honour of the iialiou, U‘a<t (lotornunod to 
hm:c let the law tain; its com m; with ndalion to 
Admiral Bijinj, vjwn ]\foiidai/ nri'tf and hud re- 
sided all solivitatiom to the eoidranj ; hut that he 
tlioughi it light to suspend the execution for a 
fortnight till tlie hill proposed hy Sir Francis Diish- 
Avood could he passed, and the examination of the 
members of the court-martial he gone through. 
The hill was read twice and carried through com- 
mittee in the course of Saturday, Captain Kcppel 
still allirming that he had something material to 
tell Avhich his majesty ought tu know, and naming 
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four of liis associiilos in the court-martial who 
desired equally with himself to he relieved from 
the oath of 8e(;recy and empowered to speak. On 
Sunday it w’as rc])orted that the four ollicers were 
disclaiming what Kejipel had said for them. On 
Monday Kcppel told the House that he had, indeed, 
he.en mistaken in oneof those officers; that amrther 
did not declare off, hut wished that all the mem- 
hers of the court-martial should he (wnpctlcii to 
speak ; and he produced a letter from lw«) others 
u])h()lding what he had said for them. The Secrecy 
Hill was passed hy 153 to 23; hut on Tuesday it 
was treated very dili'crently in the Jjords, where 
the new Chief .lustice Murray, now liord Mans- 
field, and the late chancellor, both spoke airainsl it 
and against Byng. llardwieke called for a day’s 
delay, though Lord Tcmjile showed him that some 
of the ca])tains and admirals who had sat on the 
court-martial were actually under sailing orders 
for America. On the ne.\i day the Lortls sent a 
message to the Commons, desiring that such of 
the memhers of the court-martial as >Ycre mendx'rs 
of that House might attend their lordships in 
order to he e.xamined. These inendicrs, together 
with all the other officers wlio liad comiioscd the 
court, attcndi’d their lordshijis accordingly, hut, as 
there wns some vacillation and discrepancy of 
opinion among lliem, and as their lordships held 
that they failed to show' any good reasons for the 
hill, it was nnaniinously rejected, not without some 
marks of contempt towards the House of Commons 
for sending it dp. As tlie last reed liad broken, 
Byng was left to his fate. His heroic behaviour 
seemed to justify the sentence of the court-martial 
in e.vcmpting him from the foul charge of coward- 
ice; yet, it must he remarked that a man of the 
greatest personal hravery may he cupalile of hesi- 
tation, ovcr-eanlion, and a misgiving tiniiility in a 
great and dillicnlt situation like that in which 
Byng was jilaced. His crime was, that he was 
not, wliat the ministry had taken him for, as great 
a man as his father.'" His heluiviour, after he 
knew that his doom was inevitable, wu,snianlv and 
firm in the highest degree. A fcwday.s before his 
execution, one of liis friends standing up by his side, 
said, “ Which of us is the taller?” Bvng replied, 

“ Why this ceremony ? 1 know what it means; 
let the man come in and measure me for my 
coffin.” He declared that, being acrpiittcd of 
eowirdice, and being jicrsuaded he hud acted for 
the l)e8t, he was not unwilling to die. On Monday 
morning, the 14th of March, the Monanpie, his 
lirison ship, was surrounded hy the boats belong- 
ing to the squadron at Sjiilhcad and the ships of 
w'ur in Portsmouth harbour, all manned and armed, 
and with an infinite number of other boats crow’deil 
with j>co])le, all an.\ious to catch a glimpse of so 
rare a , spectacle us the execution of a British 
admiral. Byng desired as a favour that he might 

• Hornet* \\ snjs tliat ])('0])lc lielicM’il ]iim to he :i real 

" Meilitorruueaii llyuf;”— -n iinnic (fi\eti to hin lather, Lord TorriU)'- 
ton, alter Ins e\|ili)its olV Sieilv ami the eon st tif Sjraiii — ami were 
transported with iiiilewribahle rago when thev found out tlieir idL- 
Uikf.—Mttcrs to Jlvrticc Muna. 
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he shot on the quarter-deck, took leave of a clergy- 
man and two friends who staid with him to the 
last, and at the hour of noon walked out of the 
cabin with a firm deliberate step and sat down in 
a chair, in front of the two files of marines who 
were to shoot him, for he would not kneel. He 
rtt'fused to have his face covered, saying that his 
countenance should show whether he feared death. 
Bnf,u])on its being rcjirescnted that his looks might 
unnerve the marines and jircvenl their taking aim 
jiropcily, he sulnuilted to tie a white liand kerchief 
over liis eyes. Hi^ gave the signal hy throwing 
his hat upon the deck, and in the next instuiit he 
received a bullet through the head, another through 
the lieart, three others in dilfercnt ])arts of Jiis 
body, and fell dead. The time J'rom his walking 
out of the cabin to his being dejiosited in his coffin 
did not exceed tlirce minutes. “ Do cowards,” 
says Horace Walpole, “ live or die thusi’”'^ 

The old king’s aversion to Pitt and to Lord 
Tem])le took a more decidial turn after this tragical 
transaction, and the death oi' Dyng Inin ied on their 
expulsion from office. Other causes, however, con- 
Iriinitcd to this new ehangc of ministers, ''i'ln^ 
Duke of Newcastle, still forinidahle from hi.s 
mnuerous and old connexions, from his control of 
liorouglis, and from a half superstitious belief that 
one who had been tliirly years a minister must he 
a minister again, and have the good things of the 
church and state at his disposal, was planning and 
mameuvring with great activity ; and the Duke of 
(hirnherland, who liad been ajipointedtoromnuind 
the allied army assembled for the protection of 
Hanover, positively refused to go while i’itt and 
hi.s friends remained in office. I’itt, suffering or 
jirelcnding to sillier Irorn the gout, met the king as 
seldom as possible, and nhon he made his ap])ear- 
ance behaved with jinqier .res])('ot; hut Tem])h', 
who had no gout to plead, was frequent in his 
attendance, and was accused hy the. king of jierl 
familiarity. In the month of Febrnary, Lord 
Wahlegrave, who had quilled the service of the 
Prince of Wales on the ])romotion of Ijord Bute, 
had a long conversation with the king, whose eon- 
fideiice lie enjoyed to an extraordinary degree. 
“ His Majesty,” says his lordship, “ ///cn expressed 
his dislike to Pitt and Ixinl "reinple in very strong 
terms ; the substance of wliich w'as, tliat the secre- 
tary made liini long speeches, whicJi ])ossihly 
might he very fine, hut were greatly heyoml his 
comprelionsion ; and that Jiis letters were atfeclcd, 
formal, and ])cdantic. That as to Tenqile, he ^^as 
so disagreeable a fellow', there was no bearing him ; 
that when he attempted to argue, he was jiert, ami 
sometimes insolent; that when he meant to he 
civil he was exeeodingly troublesome; and that in 
tJic business of his office he was totally ignorant.” !' 

• Wiilpolif's Memoirs of OoorKO II. and Loiters to Iloraci* Mann. 
— Lord VValdogiuvo's Memoirs.-- Smollett. — Sir Jolin Harrow’s Lite 
of Iwd Auson. 

t I.iird WiiWeBravo also sajs, “ Tin* kiiiK, who had a (juiek eon- 
reption, and did not like to Is* kept hniK in suspense, exneeted that 
thosi! who talked to him on husiness should u.seiio sii]s>rllnons ar^'ii- 
nienLs, hut should dome at oiiee to the point; wliilst I’iit ami l.ool 
Teinpic, who were oratort even injamuiarcimverfation, ondcitvouK'd 
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Tlic king next questioned Waldegnive eoncerning 
old Nowciistic. His lordship answered, that, though 
'his grace was no longer a minister, it was evident 
lliiit a grPiil jiarty in both Houses of parliament 
still considered him as their chief— “ that some of 
these might possibly be attached to him by a prin- 
cijde of gratitude, but the greater number were, 
his followers, because they had reason to expect 
thill be Avould soon be in a condition to reward 
their services” — but that the Duke himself Avas 
timid and doubtful. The king charged Waldc- 
m;ive to go and encourage his grace. “Tell him,” 
said tbe. plain-siicidving and irascible George, “ I 
ill) not look upon myself as king, Avhilst I am in 
the hands of these scoundrels; that I am deter- 
iiiiocd to get rid of them at any rate; that I expect 
his assisliince; iind tliiil he may depend on my 
f;i\iiur and jiroleetioii.” VV'aldegrave had several 
ciiircrcnci'.s A\ith the Duke of NeAvcastle, Avhom he 
liniiid eager iuul impatient to eome into oflicc, hut 
fcaifnl ol'the diingiT. He said lliat it Avas not yet 
tin prniierliiiie — dial they must waittilUhe supplies 
granted, the Tiyng idiiur ended, and llic late 
cnhiiiel excused or iieqniUed ; and that then J’itl 
and his I'olloAvers might he set at deiiuneix When 
AViildegrave reported this ansAver to the king tlie 
old sovereign exeliiinied, “Neither the Duke of 
Newcastle nor yourself an; judges of what I feel: 

1 call endure their insolence no longer.” He 
di'sireil his Innlsliip to speak to Neweustle t^gain; 
hill, as die king grew moie determined his grace 
ercu more irresohiie. 'J'lnis time Avas eonsiimed 
and die. Duke of Cumberland’s imjiatieucc made 
iinmainigeablgj His royal h'ghuess pressed very 
stvnnely tbal at least Ritt and Lord Temple migbl 
he iiinied out widiout further deliberation. Cuin- 
lierlanil and b'o.x were theji desired to diauv up a 
plan of adniiidslration ; but they found they were 
pnwerless Avithout NmvcHstle, as ho Avas about 
equally uuAvilling to see the in'ornotion of Fox or 
lo incur the risk himself. After various and tedi- 
niis negotiations the king lost all patience, and 
iihsohilely commanded Fox to forjn a plan of 
iuhiiinistralion in concert Avilh the Duke of Cnin- 
herhmd. b'ox dre.w up a ho])eh’.ss ]>lan, taking 
care, hoAviwer, not to neglect tiio desperate chance 
'll jiroinotiiig his own interests. Pitt and Lord 
I’einple were to he disnd.ssed immediately, and the 
Duke of Newcastle leiiq)t(‘d or terrified hack by a 
sIioAv tliat they could do without him, and intended 
giving liis ]iost to somebody else; tin; persons Avho 
"ere lo have the refusal of tlie prineiiial employ- 
ments were to ))C Lord Fginont, Ijord George 
^^iiekville. Lord Halifax, Lord Strange, Charles 
Townshemi, Avho Avas siqiposed to he dissatisfied 
"ith I’il.t, on aecount of the insignificant ])laec he 
had allotted him, and that used weatluT-cock, 
lbil)l) Dodinglon : — Fox himself Avas only to lie 
paymaster of the forces ; hut he Avas to have an 
I nsh reversion granted to his children, as a coyn- 
pfasailmi for (jirinfj vp all hope of pnfennrnt in 

"iiiiii' his inajcstv’s iiiissious, *qul li) convince liis jiulfnnonlnmiril- 
'<>K lo tli(> nik’s of rliotorii;," 
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a fulnrc rcifjn. When Lord Waldegrave showed 
this plan to the king he made many objections to 
it, saying that it possibly might be a good scheme 
for Ml. Fox, his. friends, and relations; but that 
it did not ansAver his purposes. His lordship re- 
])lied that he Avas not pnjudiced in its favour; 
that Fox’s requests in belialf of his friends and 
family might he unreasonable ; but that he iina- 
gim;d, Avboever were employed in I'orming a plan 
of administration, bis majesty would find none of 
them forgetful of Ibcir own interest. He added 
that most of the persons named were good speakers 
in jiarliamiuit, ami that, uiifortnnately, oratory was 
noAV esteemed the .first quality of a minister ; that 
some of these gentlemen miglit not be inclineil lo 
lake any part in the present state of confusion, but 
that they might be talked to, iind when bis ma- 
jesty knew iluiir terms lie might then determine 
whellier Jlic would acce])t their services or not; 
and that, as to Fox himself, be was persuaded tlnit 
be Avould be satisfied with Avfiatever mark of favour 
bis majesty might please, to e.oufer. After some 
hesitation the king told LordAValdegrave to autlio- 
rise Fox to treat with the several parties named, 
'riie negotiation turned out just as his lordshiji ex- 
pected. Lord George Saekville, though lu; had 
lieen violent against Pitt at the beginning of tiu' 
session, was now closely connected Avitli him, and 
had entered into engagements Avilh Jjeicester liousi' 
—•that is to say, with the ]»rince,ss doAvager, thii 
Pi inec of Wales, and Jaird Bute, why were deter- 
mined lo force. Pitt n))on the king Avhether he 
Avould or not. Lord Fgmonl’s object Avas still a 
peerage, and la; theiefori* excused himself from 
joining Fox on the score of had health, Avhieh he 
.said could not bear the fatigues of the House of 
Coiumoiis. Lord Halifax would not aecejit unless 
the Duke of Newcastle Avould promise to siijqiurt 
him. Lord Strange kept, aAvay in lb(‘ country. 
Cliavles ToAvn.sbe.nd AVas found lo be furious against 
Ihtt and bis mean employment; but he recollected 
that old George avus st'venlY- three, tind young 
George nineteen, and of a jiromising constitution, 
and he therefore did not think it advisable to un- 
dertake the defence of an old king, or to be con- 
nected A\ith unpopubij- assoeiali's who might bar 
bis future progres.s. Jn short, liubb Dodington 
wa.s the only person ready to engage. It Avas noAv 
tlie end of Mareli, and Ciunberland, Avlio ought to 
have been in the field, still refused to go until at 
lojxst Pitt and Temple Avere turned out. The per-- 
plexed old king then sent to the Earl of Winchel- 
sea, Avho had held the same ollice in J^ord Gran- 
ville’s administration, and made him an offer of 
the admiralty. Winehclsca, “ Avith most un- 
fashionable readiness,” accepted ; and then it 
W'as notified to Lord Temple that his services wen; 
no longer required. It Avas imagined that his 
hrotlier-iii-law, Pitt, Avould immediately have re- 
signed ; but Pitt “ did not choose to saA^e 'his ene- 
mies any trouble, and attended to his duty with 
unusual assiduity.” Hut time pressed; the flay 
appointed for the Duke of Cumbcrlainl’s departure 
4 (i 
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arrived ; and so, about a week after Temple’s dis- 
misstd, Pitt was told he must go also. This was 
followed by Legge’s resigning the chaneellorship 
of the exchequer, and by some other resignations. 
But though the king had thus got rid of the Pitt- 
ites, he had not been able to accomplish any 
arrangements to replace them; and now hardly 
knew where to look for ministers. From the 
cabinet Pitt again stepped to the very apex of 
popularity, and freedoms of corporations in rich 
gold snuff-boxes were liberally showered upon lum 
and his friend Lt;gge. This made those who had 
been timid before sHll more timid, and increased 
the difficulties of the king. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, avowedly out of compassion to his majesty, 
remained at the head of the treasury till a ^ic- 
cessor should be nttmed ; but he ^vas anxious to be 
gone, and no successor copld be found! Jjord 
Waldcgrave, die only ifcin on whom George really 
relied, wits again employed to look out for minis- 
ters, By the lung’s desire he spoke to Sir Thomas 
Robinson and Lord Dujiplin ; hut Sir Tlioiuiis said 
that he was not a fit man to succeed Pitt ; that he 
had already experienced that a secretary of state 
was nothing unless he could speak well in the 
House of Commons ; that he had ruiver been an 
orator, and was now too old to learn: LordDupplin 
excused himself from being made chancellor of 
the exchequer, as not being equal to such an em- 
ployment even in times of the greatest tranquillity 
— and these were times of tempest and hurricane I 
At last, when everybody had refused, and when 
the Duke of Cupiberland had gone over to Hano- 
ver, the Duke of Newcastle became more cou- 
Tugcous, and seemed willing to undertake a new 
ministry. This courage in good part arose from 
the fact that a parliamentary inquiry into the losji 
of Minorca was now over, and hud ended in 
smoke. He demanded permission to treat with 
whomsoever he pleased ; the king found himself 
compelled to give him a kind of tacit permission 
to treat even with Pitt himself! And Newcastle, 
whom Pitt had marked with the brand of exclu- 
sion, actually treated with Pitt, and implored him 
to be his colleague. But Pitt, conscious of his 
strength, would not consent to allow the duke any 
real authority in the cabinet ; and his grace, low 
as he was sunk, would not yet submit to be only a 
nominal minister. Upon this, another plan was 
formed : — Pitt and his party were to be totally ex- 
cluded ; the Duke of Newcastle was to be at the 
head of the Treasury, and Sir George l^ee his 
chancellor of the exchequer. But wl|en Newcastle 
had bowed at court, and everything seemed settled, 
he begged a delay of a few days. This was to 
begin or to renew negotiations with Leicester 
House, irhich had never imagined that Newcastle 
would have courage to act “ in ojien defiance of 
the heir apparent.” Lord Bute was dispatched to 
the Earl of Chesterfield to engage, him to negotiate 
with the duke, and induce his grace to bring in Pitt 
and the Leicester House party. Chesterfield un- 
dertook the business, and represented to Newcastle 
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that his administration could never be strong or 
permanent unless he firmly united himself with 
Pitt and Leicester House — ^that the king would 
never he at case till then — and that Lord Bute had 
assured him that Pitt would be found less unrea- 
sonable than his majesty expected, and that the 
pfincess and her son were better disposed than 
they had been. All this made Newcastle veer 
round and tell the king that there could be no 
cabinet w'itliout Pitt. His Majesty then once more, 
and most unwillingly, consented that Pitt and his 
friends should be treated with ; the duke having 
first pledged his word that, in case they conlimicd 
unreasonable, he would perform his jiart and un- 
dertake the conduct of affairs witliout them. Tin; 
duke, being joined by the ex-chancellor Hardwick e, 
had several conferences with Pilt and Jjord Bute, 
settled articles of peace and amity, and carried a 
new plan of administration to the king for his 
ai^ent — without having given the least notice to 
Sir George I/^e or any of tlie gentlemen whom 
he had tmgaged a few days before, and who are 
described as being now “ waiting in their best 
clothes, in hourly expectation of being sent fol- 
io court to kiss hands on their appointments.” * 
It was now tlie month of June, and tlu; country 
had been nearly t^vo months without a ministry. 
Yet his majesty in casting his eye over llie joint 
scheme of Newcastle, Ilardwiekc, Pitt, and Bute, 
cut tl»i#ffair short, and at once rejected tlicir pro- 
]) 08 alsf for Fox, who was liated by the Leicester 
House party anil feared by Newcastle, was not to 
be paymaster — Ijord Temple, who was detested by 
the king, was to have a cabinet employment — and, 
what was sorest of all. Lord Winchc* ea, who hail 
so recently accepted the admiralty to oblige his 
majesty when all others kept aloof, was to he un- 
ceremoniously dismissed. The Duke of New'eastle 
endeavoured in vain to make his majesty indifferent 
to tlie sense of gratitude and the sliame of jiromise- 
breaking; and then sluimclcssly broke his own 
promise to the king by refusing to take part in any 
administration, unless he had the cordial assistance, 
of Pitt and l^eiccstcr House. This was on the 7tJi 
of June. On the morning of the Sth the Duke of 
Devonshire and die Duke of Bedford and Jjord 
Graiiville went separately into the royal closet, and 
when they came out they spoke with Lord Wulde- 
grave, saying that the king’s situation was pitiable, 
that this waa no time for his friends to consult 
their own ease. This was a prelude to a dimiand 
wh»h startled Waldegrave, though the king had 
more than hinted at it some weeks before. He 
was summoned iqto the olospt, where his majesty 
told him that t^c Duke of Newcastle had proved 
himself equally false and ungrateful; that few 
princes had ever been treated so scandalously; but 
that it was in his (Lord Waldegrave’s) power to 
disengage him from all his difficulties, by taking 
the lead in -a ministry as first commissioner of the 
treasury. George poured out a torrent of words, 
and would hear of no excuses of want of experience 

• Lord Wuldcgravc. 
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or want of abilities ; and W aldegrave, nolens volens, 
fimnd himself prime minister of Great Britain !* 
But his lordship’s prediction Avas soon verified, that 
he would find icw followers. That morning the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
AVinchelsea, Lord Granville, who had plucked up 
some of his old spirit, and Mr. Fox promisttl 
to stand by him in the cabinet and support him 
in parliament ; but in the evening, when Walde- 
grave went witli Devonshire to meet Fox at Hol- 
land House, he found him wholly changed since 
the morning and full of doubts and apprehensions, 
for Fox hud been talking with some gentlemen 
u])on Avhose assistance in tlic House of Commons 
he had counted, and had not found them ready t(» 
engage Avitli him against Pitt; and he also com- 
])lained that, in a private audience, his majesty had 
received him with coolness, and seemed to mistrust 
liim even Avhile he was requiring his services. 

“ And indeed,” says the candid Waldegravc, “ the 
king made use of Fox on the present occasion, not ‘ 
from choice, hut hcjcause he was the only man of 
abilities Avho hud spirit to answer Pitt in his onm 
language.” In spite, however, of these misgivings, 
Fox consented to be chaneellor of the exchequer, 
'riie Earl of Egremont undertook to he one of the 
secretaries of stale ; and Winchclsea had already 
formed his admirulty.f But the very next morn- 
ing Lord Holdcrness, who had been promoted to 
he one of the secretaries of state, through tlic ])er- 
sonal favour of the king, and who had remained at 
his post, during (he late clianges, surinised cvci'y 
body by resigning Avithout luiving given any pre- 
vious notice. Old George, however, said that this 
loss Avas not considerable, and he ordered Waldc- 
gravc Avith his ofiicial colleagues and friends to 
meet again that night. At the meeting Fox, who 
Avas to Ictid in the Commons, Avas found still anxi- 
ous and doubtful, and others Averc equally timid. 
But the dashing and confident Granville assured 
them all, “ in his lively manner,” that they could 
not fail of success — that they hud got the army, 
navy, treasury, and church, with all their subordi- 
nate branches, out of Avhich they had so much to 
give away, and that, though volunteers did not 
come in (juitc so fast as had been expected, they 
had the whole summer before them to raise recruits. 
Nor did Granville think that great majorities in 

• III fixcirting himsolf from lieinj; iiromicr, TiOnlAValde^rtavemndo 
iiwoftlie following arguraoiitii:— " That as nn indeiHindent man, 
who was known to he lionoured with his niajpsty’s conlidoncK, I 
niight ho useful on many oceasions ; and, hn\ing no |>Tivuto yuws, 
neither the jealousyiof his ministers nor the anger of hi» twmtor 
would in the least intUnldato mo ; but, on the contrary, would exer- 
cise iny BpiTits. and makc.mo still more aetivo in his majesty’s scr- 
I ice. On the other hand, whenever I acteil 911 my own account, my 
insulUcieucy would immediately appear ; all my weight and influence 
would vanish in an instant. That 1 did not mean to miignifv the 
daugers or diflicalties of a ministerial employment; nor didlthinA 
there tea* anytlang mytterione in tlu art ofpoKtiei, which might not be 
attained by prmer application, and a tolerable capacity. But that 
lirudcnco and diligence in the business of office wero only to be rated 
amongst tlie inferior qualities of a first ooinmissioncr of the treasury ; 
that nuttiing could lie done for tho public service, without a steady 
majority in both Houses of parliament; at{d that a minitler mvit et- 
peetfew fiAlowen, who had never cultivated polilkalfiiendihip, and had 
uiwayt abhorred ^rty violence.'' 

t " Generally,” says AValdograve, '* as to tho inferior places, there 
were numlien enough ready to toko them, though not exactly tho 
men we would have chosen,’* 


parliament Averc at all indispensable. “ For,” 
said he, “ though of late years ministers have not 
thought themselves safe Avithout a majority in the 
House of Commons of one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred, I remember the time when twenty 
or tliirty were thought more than sufficient,” But 
the king was aflected by Fox’s despondency, and 
complained bitterly tliat almost everybody was 
abandoning liim. On the following day there was 
another meeting consisting of the Dukes of Devon- 
slpre and Bedford, the Itlarls of Waldegravc, Gran- 
ville, Winchclsea, Gower, and Mr. Fox. Gran- 
ville and Winchclsea Averc as stout and resolute as 
ever; but Bedford Avent far beyond them, insisting 
that tlieir administration Avould be the strongest that 
had ever been known in this country. But liy this 
time Lord Waldegravc had ascertained from some 
jnivatc conversation Avith the Duke of Devonshire 
and Fox that the administration could not he formed 
at all, aftd that it Avas very likely the king would 
give up the ])lan in despair on the morrow ; 'and at 
the end of the conference the Duke of Bedford, 
who had spoken out sr) boldly, whispered in 
Waldcgrave’s car that it would be to no jrtirpose to 
give themselves any further trouble, as they could 
not jiossibly go on without a great performer in 
the House of Commons, and as Fox evidently had 

not spirit to undertake it And thus 

the Avhole system broke down, leaving die old 
king prostrate at the feet of Pitt ! His majesty 
summoned Murray, noAV Lord Chief Justice and 
Baron Mansfield, and gave him full powers to 
negotiate Avith Pitt anil the Duke of Newcastle 
on dicir oiAn terms, insisting only that Temple 
should have no employment which required a 
frequent attendance in the closet; and, as a 
Sint: qua 7wn, that Fox should he paymaster, 
because he had pledged his word that he should. 
It appears to us that in all these proceedings the 
old king behaved Avith far more honour and can- 
dour than any of them, Lord Waldegravc and 
Lord Winclielsca only cxcejitcd. As soon as he 
had authorised Lord Mansfield to treat lie asked 
Waldegravc whether he thought there was a pos- 
sibility of his forming and sustaining a cabinet; 
and his lordship frankly answered that there was 
not. He represented to his majesty that the Duke 
of Newcastle had still a considerable majority in 
the Commons, and that the cry out of doors was 
all for Pitt ; and that, “ though the Duke of New- 
CMtle hated Pittas much as Pitt despised thtf 
Duke of Newcastle, they were united in one par- 
ticular — that>nothin(j should be done for the pub- 
lic seroice till they were ministers.** He stated it 
as his opinion that his majesty must inevitably 
give in to the necessity of the times ; that if he 
would only gratify Pitt’s vanity he wotjld find 
him no intractable minister, — ^that Pitt, though 
capable of the AvorSt actions whenever his ambition, 
his pride, oT his resentment was to be gratified, 
was very sensible of kind treatment, and, above 
all, was bold and resolute, and if once cngs|[ed for 
the king would go farther than any man m this 
4 G 2 
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country ; “ nor would his former violence against 
Hanover he any kind of obstacle, as he had ffiven 
frequent proofs that he could change sides when- 
ever he found it necessary^ and could deny 
his own words with an unembarrassed counte- 
nance** George said that he desired nothing 
more to be done for Hanover than what we were 
bound in honour and justice to do for any country 
whatsoever, when it was exposed to danger entirely 
on our account j and he wound up his complaints 
of ill usage by saying that we were a very extraor- 
dinary people, continually talking of our consti- 
tution, laws, and liberty,— that, as to our constitu- 
tion, it was a good one, and he defied any man to 
produce a single instance in which he had acted 
contrary to it, — ^that he never meant to screen any 
public servant who had done amiss, but still he 
thought he had a right to choose those who were 
to serve him, though now he found that, so far 
from having an option, he was not even allowed a 
negative ; — that, as to our laws, we passed near a 
hundred every session, which seemed made for no 
other purpose but to adbrd us the pleasure of 
breaking them ; and that our zeal for liberty must 
be mingled with singular notions, as the chief of 
tlie nobility chose rather to be the dependents and 
followers of a Duke of Newcastle than the friends 
and counsellors of their sovereign. According to 
Horace Walpole, the old man complained that they 
were doing everything by and for Leicester House ; 
that they were making his grandson king in his 
lifetime, and constituting him a prisoner for the 
rest of hia life ; tiiat he had not thought that he 
bad so many of the Duke of Newcastle’s footmen 
about him ; and that soon, he sujiposed, he should 
not be able to make a page of die back-stairs. 
Tl* negotiations, however, ])rocecded, and, being, 
through some mistrust and jealousy, taken out of 
the hands of Lord Mansfield, they were entrusted 
to the Earl of Hardwicke, who concluded tlicm in 
about a fortnight. The substance of tlie treaty 
was, that the Duke of Newcastle should be first 
commissioner of the Treasury, without having one 
man at the board that really belonged to him; 
that Pitt, with a voice doubly potential, should 
be again secretary of state, with Lord Holdcr- 
ness for his colleague or subaltern ; that Lord 
Granville, whom Pitt had stigmatised as “ the Ha- 
noverian minister” “ the flagitious taskmaster** 
should again be president oi the council; Lord 
Temple, privy seal, in tlie room of Lord Gower, 
who was to be master of the horse, in the room of 
the Duke of Dorset, who was to have a large pen- 
sion, under the name of additional salary annexed 
to his place of warden of the cinque ports. The 
attorney-general. Sir Robert Henley, afterwards 
Lord Nottingham, was to have the great seal, not 
as chancellor, but as lord keeper, with a pension, 
and a good reversion for hia son; and Pratt, 
afterwards Lord Camden, was to take Henley’s 
place of attorney-general. The royal promise to 
Fox was kept, for he was set down for the profit- 
able place of paymaster; and Potter, who had 


been holding half that office, was to be made one 
of the vice-treasurers of Ireland, in the room of 
die Earl of Cholmondeley, who was to be gratified 
with a considerable pension on the Irish establish- 
ment — a source seldom overlooked when jobbing 
placemen or court favourites were to be gratified 
or kept quiet. “ But,” says Waldcgrave, “ the 
most surprising phenomenon was Lord Anson re- 
turning to his old emjiloyment, in spite of his 
unpopularity and of all the abuse which had been 
raised against him by the very men who were now 
to be his associates, cither at the cabinet council or 
at the board of Admiralty.” No one had been 
half so violent against Anson as Pitt, and yet, ac- 
cording to Horace Walpole, it was Pitt who in- 
sisted that Anson should be reinstated. “ Who 
(lid act with honour and noble spirit,” says Wal- 
pole, “ was Lord Winchclsea ; he refused a pen- 
sion, disdaining to accept any emolument when 
his associates were excluded : at the board of Ad- 
miralty he had always acted with capacity, and 
everyrvhere with firmness. He was the only man 
who in all these changes acquired credit both by 
his rise and by his fall.”* The makers of this 
cabinet would have brought in to some good place 
Lord George Sackville; but here his majesty’s 
flat negative was bowed to. To reward his ser- 
vices, unsuccessful though they were, and the 
friendship mid steadiness of Waldcgrave, George 
instantly conferred upon his lordship the Order of 
the Garter. The Intkh-ministektum now ceased, 
after lasting more tlian eleven weeks. Pitt’s re- 
appointment was formally announced in the Gazette 
on the 29th of June ; and all the set kissed hands. 
“ Meu,” says Walpole, “ could not but smile, ob- 
serving Pitt return to court, the moment he had 
been made free of so many cities for quitting it, 
exactly as he had accepted an employment there 
before old Marlborough was scarce cold, who had 
left him 10,000/. as a reward for his i)atriotism.”t 
The great orator was scarcely repossessed of the 
seals ere he confirmed the opinion of J^ord Walde- 
gravc— that he would go farther than any man. 
He opened a secret jiroject to Sir Benjamin Keene, 
our ambassador at Madrid, for ceding Gibraltar to 
Spain, in exchange for Minorca, and on condition 
of Spain joining England in the war aghiinst 
France; and he intimated that satisfaction should 
be given to the Spanish court touching the esta- 
blishments made by English subjects on the 
Mosquito shore and in the Bay of Honduras since 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and that 
air establishments so made should be cvacuatei1.| 
When our veteran and able diplomatist read the 
dispatch he threw his cap on the ground, and ex- 
claimed, “ Are they mad on the other side of the 
water? What can they mean?”§ And, in truth, 

• Memoin, Oeorgo II. t W* 
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Pitt’s offer savoured of insanity. Because the 
poimlar clamour exapjgerated the importance of 
Minorca, a place difficult for us to defend, this 
dashing secretary of state proposed giving up 
Gibraltar, a place almost impossible for any enemy 
to take, and the importance of which could not be 
exaggerated ; or, because he wanted to strengthen 
the arms of his majesty’s allies on the continent, 
and secure Hanover, he was ready to make a 
sacrifice wdiich would have transported the Eng- 
lish people with ten times more rage than the loss 
ol' Minorca had done. But, luckily for Pitt, not 
(!ven the offer of so i)recious an object as Gibraltar 
(’oiild tempt Ferdinand VI. to break liis neutrality 
and to engage in a war with France ; and the 
Kccrel negotiation ended in nothing except in con- 
tributing to hasten the death «)f the excellent Sir 
Benjamin Keene. 

Nor w'crc Pitt’s first warlike schemes cither 
well conceived or attended w'ith success. They 
centered in one of those descents on the coast of 
I'Vance which had so often failed, and which, not- 
withstanding tlic failures, were so lamentably per- 
severed in both by Pitt and his^son. Sir Edward 
Hawke, with a powerful fleet, and a land army 
under the command of Generals Mordaunl and 
Gonway, was ordered to attempt Rochefort, as one 
Glarke, a Scottish adventurer, who had travelled 
in that ]»art of France had reported to Pitt that the 
jdace might be easily taken. But if Hawke juid 
the generals should find Rochefort too strong for 
I hem they were to attempt some other ])laco on the 
coast — any jdace “ where they should find an 
opening,” With such vague orders tmd plans, 
and with the command frittered among three, or, 
rather, suron officers — for Vice-Admiral Knowles 
aiid Captain Howe, the king’s nephew hy an ille- 
gitimate source, competed with Hawke in the sca- 
managimicnl, and (jciieral Howard and the gallant 
Wolfe witli A'lordaunt and Conway in the land 
department — su(;cess or honour was very proble- 
matical, although, besides tlic brave Hawke and 
the intrepid Conway, there W'crc two real heroes 
engaged. Wolfe, who was soon to raise the mi- 
nistry of Pitt to glory on the heights of Abrjiham, 
was a young officer ; but he had acquired a repu- 
tation from bis quickness and intelligence, and 
from the discipline and perfection to which he had 
luonglit bis own regiment. “ The world,” says 
Walpole, “ could not expect more from him than 
he thought himself capable of performing. He 
looked on danger as the favourable moment that 
would call forth his talents.”* The other hero was 
Howe, third on the navy list. “ He was un- 
daunted as a rock, and as silent ; the character- 
isiics of his whole race. He and Wolfe soon 
contracted a friendship like the union of cannon 
and gunpowder. ”t On the 20th of September 
the fleet got in sight of Oleron ; but it was the 
23rd before they came to anchor there. Vice- 
Admiral Knowles was ordered to attack the Isle 
of Aix; and Howe led this detachment in the finest 
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style, never firing till within pistol-shot of the fort, 
and then opening a dreadful fire, which made the 
French surrender in less than two hours. But the 
fort was not worth the gunpowder spent upon it, 
and a council of" war was called to know what 
should be done ne.\t. This council was no excep- 
tion to the general nilc : — after various controversies 
and dissensions the generals and the admirals 
agreed in nothing exce])t in the opinion that Roche- 
fort was too strong to be attacked, Conway pro- 
posed that they should attack Fouras — that they 
should do something ; hut Mordaunt agreed with 
Hawke that the best thing to do would he to re- 
turn home, as the bad season was ap])roaching, 
anil the Frenidi were collecting a great army along 
the coast. Wolfe and Howe had been indignant at 
the dilatoriness of tlie chief commanders; hut, 
seeing the moment lost, they made no objection to 
a retreat ; and home they all came on the 3rd of 
October. Mordaunt, who had throughout ojiposcd 
the bolder opinions of Conway, was brought to a 
court-martial, hut acquitted; upon wliich it was 
observed that Byng had been shot for not doing 
enough, and this general acquitted for doing 
nothing. 

Before this failure the Duke of Cumberland, 
with an army of Hanoverian and confederate 
troops, amounting to 50,000 men, had been foiled, 
beaten, driven from the banks of the Rhine, the 
Weser, and Hanover, by the French under Mar- 
shal D’Etrce, pushed into a corner between the 
river Elbe and the German Ocean, and led to sign 
a most disgraceful capitulation, memorable in 
history by the name of the Convention of Clostcr- 
Seven. By this convention, signed on the Ith of 
Scptcml>er, the Electorate of Ilauovcr was left in 
the hands of the French till peace should be con- 
cluded between tlicm and the English ; and the 
Hanoverians, Hessians, and Bmnswickers were 
dispersed into difl’erent and distant cantonments 
under the obligation of not taking up arms again 
during the war. Frederick, however, was lucky 
enough to witlidraw in good time the Prussian 
veterans who had been serving with Cumberland ; 
and it was held by most military men, that if his 
royal highness had taken Frederick’s advice, in- 
stead of adhering obstinately to his own plans, 
the campaign would have had a very different ter- 
mination. As it was, hVederiek, who had been 
defeated by Count Daun and the Austrians in the 
terrible liattlc of Kolin, was now left alone to 
defend bis frontiers from French, Austrians, Rus- 
sians, and Swedes. General Haddick, with a de- 
tachment from the. great Austrian army in Lusatia, 
made, a dash at Berlin, and laid Frederick’s unfor- 
tified capital under contribution ; but Haddick was 
presently obliged to retreat more rapidly than he had 
advanced. General Apraxin, who had crossed the 
eastern frontier with more than 100,000 Russians, 
got such a lesson from Marshal Lehwald and 
22,000 Prussians, who attacked him in his 
camp at Jsegemdorff, that he evacuated Prussia 
with the exception of the fortress of Memcl. And 
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immediately nflcr this Marshal Lehwaltl and 
General Mantcufcl drove the Swedes like a herd of 
cattle out of Pnissian Pomerania, taking 3000 of 
them prisoners. Acting at once upon tlie offensive 
and defensive, Frederick proceeded in person 
against a united army of France and the empire, 
winch was encamped on the bank of the river 
Saalc, under tlie command of Marshal Soubise and 
the Prince of Hildbourghauscn, leaving the Duke 
of lievern to watch Prince Charles of Lorraine 
and Marshal Keith to face another Austrian army 
under Nadasti. At the apjjroach of Frederick, 
Soubise and Hildbourghauscn beat a retreat. They 
fell back to Eisenach — Frederick followed them — 
and then they broke away for Erfurt and Gotha, 
witir the Prussians still close behind them. But 
Frederick was recalled from this pursuit by learn- 
ing that Bevern and Keith were in difficulties. 
After a variety of most brilliant mannmvres, he 
rescued Keith at Leipsic ; then, on the 3rd of 
November, with an army of only 20,000 men, he 
crossed the Saalc, and on the .5th of the same 
month fought and won the wonderful battle of 
Uosshach. “ This,” says Voltaire, “ was the most 
iimonccivahlc and complete rout mentioned in 
history. Thirty thousand French and twenty 
thousand Imperial troops there made a disgraceful 
and precipitate flight before five Prussian battalions 
apd a few stpiadrons. The defeats of Azincourt, 
Crecy, and Poitiers, were not more humiliating.” 
Immediately after this splendid victory the Hano- 
verians and Hessians resumed their arms in sjnte 
of the Convention of Closter-Scvcii ; it was alleged 
that the cruelties and extortions exercised by the 
French and the Duke of Richelieu, the inglorious 
conqueror of Minorca, upon the electorate, pro- 
voked this infraction of the usages of war and the 
faith of treaties. The conduct of the French in 
Hanover was indeed execrable j yet it is pretty, 
certain that but for the battle of Rossbach the 
convention would have been observed at least 
a little longer. At the desire of his English 
majesty Frederick sent Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, one of his best generals, to take the 
command of this force, and also detached his 
brother Henry w'ith 15,000 Prussian veterans to 
co-operate with the Hanoverians and Hessians. 
A series of actions took place, and in every one of 
them the Hanoverian troops behaved admirably, 
and "were successful. They drove the French 
marauders from Lunenberg and from Zellj and 
they recovered a good part of Brunswick. On 
(putting Zell the French plundered and then set 
lire to the town. The Duke of Richelieu took up 
his head quarters at Hanover; but he was driven 
thence in the end of November, and he soon after- 
wards left the army in disgust. The Count of 
Clermont, a prince of the blood, who then came 
from Paris to take the command, thus described 
the troops to Louis XV. ; — “ I have found the 
army of your majesty divided into three very 
different corps. The first is above ground, and is 
composed of robbers and maraaders, who are ; 


besides in rags ; the second is under ground ; and 
the third is in the hospitals. Would your majesty 
wish me to bring back the first without waiting till 
the two latter are able to rejoin it?”* Clermont 
was driven from post to post — forced to cross the 
Weser, and by the end of the year the Rhine. 
Prince Henry of Prussia, after assisting the Hano- 
verians to drive tlie French out of Hanover, re- 
turned to Dresden to defend Saxony against the 
Austrians and the army of the empire. “ This 
time,” said Frederick, “ we must not talk of 
winter-quarters — our operas and halls must ho iu 
the field.” He was now in Silesia, where Prince 
Charles of Lorraine and General Nadasti had 
beim taking a town or two and gaining the battle 
of Breslau over the Duke of Bevern and the Prus- 
sians. But, in less than a fortnight, Frederick 
restored his affiiirs by gaining the great victory of 
Lissa. This tremendous battle, fought on the 5tli 
of December, was even more decisive and remark- 
able than that of Rossbach ; for Frederick with 
30,000 men defeated an army of 90,000 Aus- 
trians and Imperialists, took 24,000 prisoners on 
the field, 15,000 on the retreat, and 17,000 in 
the neighbouring city of Breslau, which was forced 
to surrender after a very short siege. The Aus- 
trians lost, besides, 130 cannon, 2,000 baggage 
waggons, all their ammunition, all their eepupages — 
everything that gives strength, splendour, and con- 
sistency to an army. In summing up_ the results 
of the wonderful campaign or series of campaigns 
of tins year, 1757, Voltaire exclaims; — “Even 
Gustavus Adolphus never did such great things as 
Frederick! Wc must indeed pardon him his had 
verses, his sarcasms, and his little malices. All tlie 
faults of the man disappear before tlie glory of the 
hero !” It was in contemplating all this military 
genius, and all this astonishing success, that Pitt 
was led to exclaim, “ that America was to be con- 
quered through Germany!”— meaning thereby, 
that, while Frederick was occupying France and 
her allies, the English might obtain possession of 
the Canadas and of everything belonging to the 
French in the western world. And yet, in spite of 
his frequent, open, and eloquent proclamations of 
this plan, which could be carried into operation 
only by prolonging the war in Germany (at least 
so Pitt and his colleagues thought), he could after- 
wards declare that he had always been anxious to 
stop the German war and to save England the 
enormous sums she spent to support Frederick! 
Pitt, after all, was essentially a war-minister— all 
his official glories lie in carrying on a war with 
unwonted spirit and vigour : as u peace minister, 
as a promoter of internal improvement, he cannot 
stand a comparison with Pelham, and he sinks 
into insignificance if compared with Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

After General Braddock’s defeat Pitt had 
devised a bold plan for securing North America: 
reinforcements had been sent from England, a 
regiment had been raised consisting of four bat- 
• Aicbeaholit Histoin do la Oumre do Sept Ann. ' 
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talions of German protestants, and Lord Loudon, 
esteemed an experienced and good officer, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. Admiral Holborne, 
with a powcrfiil fleet and a considerable body of 
land forces, was sent out to join Lord Loudon ; 
and nothing less was expected than the capture of 
Quebec and the entire expulsion of the French 
from that continent. But tire French had several 
advantages which made the war longer and more 
difficult than was expected: our colonies were 
su}>crior to theirs in wealUi, regular industry, and 
number of inhabitants ; but their colonists were 
superior to ours in military discipline and in 
soldierly aptness ; almost every man amongst them 
was a good huntsman, a good rifleman, and, in 
essentials, a trained soldier; most of the hunting 
luilians were attached rather to their interest dian 
to ours ; and they had still a chain of forts at the 
back of our settlements. Lord Loudon achieved 
little or nothing, and he returned to England at 
the end of the year, leaving the command to 
(icneral Abercrombie. But in the East Indies 
the tide of victory had been turned in our 
favojir by tltc activity and military genius of 
Clive, who had begun his extraordinary career 
in the East as early as 1)48, when, as a mere 
stripling fresh from the WTitcr’s desk, he out- 
generaled the veteran commanders of the French. 
In the preceding year (1156) while Clive was 
tmgaged at a distance, reducing the dangerous 
pirate Angria, taking Gheriah, his capital, and 
all his treasures, the Nabob Sujali-u-l)oAvlah, 
the ally of the J^rench, had attacked the British, 
destroyed their factories, taken Calcutta, and 
luirharously thrown part of his prisoners into 
the memorable Black Hole, where, in die course 
of a few hours, 123 persons out of a tobd of 
146 died a horrible death. The wretched rem- 
tiant ol‘ the factory were embarked in trailing 
vessels lying at the mouth of the Ganges : but by 
llie month of December Clive, with his fitting col- 
league Admiral Watson, came to anchor in tliat 
river; and by the month of January (1757) Cal- 
cutta was invested and reduced, the city of Hooghly 
taken, with all the warlike stores ; and by February 
tlie vast native army was thoroughly defeated, and 
•Sujah-u-Dowlah compelled to sign such articles of 
peace as Clive chose to dictate. The conqueror 
then fell upon the French settlements; for in 
India, as in America, the plan was now adopted of 
expelling at all hazards those with whom we could 
never live in good neighbourhood — ^partly through 
their fault, partly through our own. In Hindostan 
there had always been, and there were ever likely 
to be, fierce disputes and competitions among the 
Mahomedan and Mohratta princes, who had them- 
selves no other right to the soil than the right 
of conquest, and who ruled the Hindoo population 
in the most arbitrary and brutal manner. It was 
the policy of the Europeans who had at first set- 
tled there as traders to encourage these con- 
tentions and wars, in order to profit by them 
<ntd found an independent power on Moho- 


raedan barbarity and folly. Whenever France 
sided with one rajah or nabob, England took 
up the sword for the other ; and whenever Eng- 
land cs})oused the cause of one competitor, tlic 
French gave to his rival the benefit of their arms 
and counsels. Almost any change in this state of 
things must be an improvement and favourable to 
humanity. The power of France and England 
could not co-exist on the same coast; the absolute 
dominion of cither of them singly would be likely 
to terminate these incessant and consuming wars, 
and to render the countless native population far 
ha})picr than they had ever been or hoped to be 
under their Mahomedan dynasties. Tin; genius 
of Clive decided that the great expevimenl should 
at least be tried under the supremacy of Englaiul. 
He drove the French from their fortress and fac- 
tory of Chandernagorc, gained (»Llier advantages 
over them, and then, with a handful of men, again 
made war on Sujah-u-Dowlab, jierformcd a most 
rapid and bold march to Murshedabad, defeated 
his tims of thousands in the great battle of 
Plasscy, dethroned him, anil \»ut the ally of the 
English, Jafficr Ali Cawn, in his place. Tlie broad 
foundations of our Indian empire were thus laid in 
the course of the year 1757.* By this time the 
English and French had extended their fierce con- 
test to all the four quarters of the globe; for they 
were fighting in Europe, America, Asia, and 
Africa. Owing to our naval superiority, we ob- 
tained in the course of the summer some trifling 
advantages over the French castles and factories 
on the African coast. 

The Duke of Cumberland returned to England 
ill October, about a montli after signing the dis- 
graceful convention of Closter-Scvcn, which the 
king, his father, disavowed before tlie Hano- 
verians took up arras again, although, accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, his majesty had, through 
the medium of his Hanoverian ministers, inUi- 
rcctly autlioriscd the duke to sign that agreement, 
in order to save himself and his army I’rom de- 
stniction by famine and the sword of the French. 
It certainly had not heen usual to entrust a 
general in the field with miy such powers as 
Cumberland had exercised ; and we confess we 
can scarcely believe that George ever empow- 
ered him to leave the whole of Hanover as a 
deposit in the hands of the French until the con- 
clusion of a war, which promised to be long and 
inveterate. Such a proceeding was at least out of 
character with one so firm, sturdy, or obstinate as 
George, and so warmly attached to tlie home of 
his fathers and the country that gave, him liirtli. It 
has been unfairly urged by various English writers 
that Hanover ought to have been left as a deposit, 
— ^that Great Britain would tlms have saved many 
millions of money, while the Hanoverians would 
have enjoyed the blessings of peace. But the 
blessings of peace did not flourish under a French 
army of occupation ; and it was far better for the 

• Life of liolipri T.ord Clive, culloctud from Uie Family reiipia, 
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poor Hanoverians and Hessians to’be at war than 
to entertain such guests as the Duke of Richelieu 
and his demoralised forces. If these armed vaga- 
bonds laid the electorate almost waste and bare in 
six months, what would they have done in six 
years? As for our twenty and odd millions of 
];ounds sterling, they were not spent exclusively in 
defending Hanover during the remainder of the 
Seven Years’ War : they went to work out Pitt’s 
s])lendid problem of conquering America through 
Germany ; and we got for them the two Canadas, a 
congeries of islands in the West Indies, dominions 
and empire in the East Indies, long strips on the 
coast of Africa, and the complete supremacy of 
the ocean. And, besides, our leaving Hanover 
to the tender mercies of the French would not 
have released us from the engagements wc had 
contracted by treaty with the King of Prussia. 
The connexion w^as in many respects disadvan- 
tageous to England ; and it w^ould have been well 
if the statesmen who brought in the House of 
Hanover could have succeeded (they would have 
done it had they been able to conquer natural and 
laudable affections) in providing that the elec- 
toral coronet and the kingly crown of Great Bri- 
tain should never be worn by the same head ; yet 
it seems to us childish to continue in history popu- 
lar prejudices and party exaggerations, and to hold 
up Hanover as the constant and sole great curse of 
Enghmd — the cause which provoked all our wars 
and delayed all our peaces— the one gulf which 
swallowed up our best blood and treasure. If any 
doubt remained upon the mind of George, he ap- 
j)arcntly thought he should clear himself from the 
dishonour of infringing the convention of Clostcr- 
Seven by disavowing liis son’s authority, which 
he constantly did. The Duke of Cumberland, on 
his side, thought he would escape all odium by 
resigning his commands, which he did as soon as 
he returned to England. According to Horace 
Walpole, old George welcomed him with the words 
— “ Here is my son, who has ruined me, and dis- 
graced himself.” The duke then went down to 
the apartment of Lady Yarmouth, and told her the 
king had left him but one favour to ask, which he 
was come to solicit by her interposition ; and this 
favour was — leave to resign his post of captain- 
general, his regiment, everything. His father’s 
mistress begged him to be calm, and take time for 
consideration ; but Cumberland insisted ; the 
countess delivered his message; and on the 15th 
of October the duke threw upjeverything, except 
his allowance out of the privy purse, and the 
1 5,000/. a-year settled on him by parliament for 
his solitary victory of Culloden. Horace Walpole 
further says, that the Duke of Cumberland told 
his friend Fox that he had written orders in his 
pocket for everything he had done (they were 
never produced) ; and that Pitt, who had never 
managed his royal highness, nor stood on any good 
terms with liim, acted on this occasion “ a part 
nobly honest.” “ When the king,” says Walpole, 
” told Pitt that he had given his son no orders for 


this treaty, Pitt replied, with firmness, “ But full 
powers, Sir,— very full jpowers.”* 

' Ireland, or that fraction of it which was repre- 
sented by its Protestant parliament, had been 
brought into a state of unusual serenity, when the 
Duke of Bedford, in the month of September, went 
oVer ns lord-lieutenant, with the convivial and pro- 
fligate Rigby for his secretary and chief manager. 
Between the duke and the secretary an end was 
soon put to the calm; factions became more 
violent than ever ; and his grace, one of the richest 
noblemen of England, provoked severe criticism 
by an act of meanness. The Queen-dowager of 
Prussia, sister to King George, and niotlicr to 
Frederick the Great, had been allowed a pension 
of 800/. a-year on Ireland, to save her from the 
effects of the mad parsimony of her husband ; and 
this money had been privately transmitted to her 
year by year since the accession of licr son. But 
she died a short time before Bedford went over to 
the government of Ireland ; and, as his w'ife’s sister, 
La(ly Betty Waldcgravc, had not yet got a j)cnsion, 
he asked Sopliia Dorothea’s 800/. a-ycar for her, 
and obtained it. Upton, an Irish patriot, moved 
in the House of Commons for the list of ])en8ions 
cli^rged on Ireland, in which Lady Betty’s imme 
must have appeared ; and, in spite of all the lord- 
lieutenant’s influence, the motion was rt^iictcd only 
by a majority of five : nor did the duke, after this, 
venture to stem a torrent of violent resolutions 
against pensions, absentees, and other grievances. 

In the course of the year some riots l)roke out 
in England on account of the new militia bill, 
which had been recommended by Fox at the be- 
ginning of the war, but which, as it was held, had 
been spoiled by Lord ilardwicke and the peers. 
Tlic bill obliged every man, poor or rich, to ])ay 
10/. or find a substitute if he was drawn for the 
militia; and yet he remained liable to be flrawn 
again at the end of three years. The people, 
moreover, were led to believe that the militia 
would be employed on foreign service ; and this 
misrepresentation produced risings in Surrey, Kent, 
Leicestershire, Hertfordshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire, and Bedfordshire. In the last-named 
county the peasantry fell upon the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s splendid seat of Woburn Abbey, and would 
have demolished it but for the timely arrival of a 
regiment of cavalry. Other regiments were em- 
ployed in other places to put down the riots and 
enforce the militia bill ; so that a really constitu- 
tional force was, in some measure, imposed upon 
the people by the standing army.t 

The English parliament opened on the 1st of 
December, when the royal speech, again the com- 
position of Pitt, spoke of the necessity of defend- 
ing his majesty’s dominions of Great Britain and 
elsewhere. Tliough allowed to pass in the address, 
this word elsewhere excited loud censure ; and on 
the 14th Pitt thought himself obliged to declare 
that, by elsewhere^ he did not of necessity mean 
Hanover, — “that he had never been against con- 

* Horace Wali>ole, Memoin of George II. t Id. 
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tinental measures when practicable, but would 
not now send a drop of English blood to the 
Elbe, to be lost in that ocean of gore.” He took 
care, however, to pass a sounding panegyric 
on his majesty’s virtues and wisdom in general, 
and on his great goodness to himself in particular 
since; he last took the seals. In the course of thk 
speech he spoke with transport of our successes in 
the East, and called Clive ^Uhat heaven-bom 
(jeneral” He also panegyrised his Prussian ma- 
jesty ; and his eloquence, and the enthusiasm both 
of parliament and people, procured, as if by accla- 
mation, the passing of a subsidy of 670,00OL per 
annum to enable Frederick to carry on the war ; 
or, as it was expressed, “ to be employed at his 
discretion for the common cause.”* 

A. 1). 1758.t — ^To meet an increasing expen- 
diture new taxes were laid upon houses and en- 
dows, and the sinking fund was again touched. 
In the course of this session Lord George Sackville, 
whose interest with Pitt was great, distinguished 
himself by his abilities in the House of Commons, 
and seemed to be on the fair road to a high post 
in the government and the first rank in the army. 
Old Ligonier, now a lord, a field marshal, and the 
successor, of the Duke of Cumberland as com- 
man^er-iu'chief, was wholly ruled and governed 
hy hiny; l^ut Lord George had the misfortune to 
])rovolie the enmity of Lord Tyrawley, a stem, 
Idunt veteran, who accused him before the Hpuse 
ol‘ having carefully avoided all services of danger 
and all foreign commands. Tyrawlcy’s animosity 
did not evaporate with his speech and a written 
memorial be had also drawn up, which seem to 
have had the effect of inducing l.iord George Sack- 
ville to embark in the very next expedition, where 
neither he nor any one else gained any honour. 
“Unfortunately,” says Horace Walpole, “Pitt’s 
mind was not yet purged of its vision of Rochefort, 
and he again chose tire coast of France for the 
scene of Ins romance.” A mighty fleet, consist- 
ing of eighteen ships of the line, thirteen frigates, 
three sloops, four fire-ships, and two bomb-ketches, 
and carrying an army of 14,000 men and GOOO 
marines, set sail on the 1st of June for the French 

• Krcslcrirk, who hail iin rclinion, and who was fighlin*? .against 
I'rotpRtaiits na well as Catholies,— for the Saxons and Swixles were 
not. only l*rot<!Slants, hut had liecn Uiu gieiit I'oslcrorH and champions 
of lliiil faith,— was styled, in England, the “ Protcirtant hero”— the 
only champion of the true faith ; and tin' popular enthusiasm ran so 
hi;;li that his birthday w.as keirt. as a holiday, and public suhserip- 
• ions were iiroimsed for liim. A l.ady of Salisbury actually sent him 
iimi)/. 

1 Tlirec days lad'oro the ncAV year died the kind's third daughter, 
the Princess Caroline. Siie ban been the favourite of her mother, 
who liiid predicted on her death-bed that she would follow her in 
less than a year, 'riiougli she li^edbO many years after the prediction 
had proved a vain one, she (juitlcd the world, and spent her time in 
religious preparation and in aids of charity. Her health, never good, 
was completely broken, and her spirits never rceovered the shock 
they had sustained by the death of Lord llervoy, for whom she had 
coiieeiwd an unalterable passion. “ For many years she was totally 
■in invalid, and shut herself up in two chambers in the inner imrt of 
!St. .lames’s, from whence she could not see a single object- In this 
monastie retirement, with no company but of the king, tlio duke, 
Vrincess Emily, and a few of tlie most intimate of the court, she led, 
not an unblamcable life only, but a meritorious one: her whole 
income was dispensed between generosity and charity ; and, till her 
death, by shutting up the current, discovered the source, the gaols of 
London did not suspect tlmt the best support of their wretched 
inhabitants was issued from tho palace.*'— /FWpoto'i Ifmoin of 
Oeorgoll. 
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coast, where they were to do something which was 
to be of the greatest moment, but which was not 
very clearly defined. The old king did not share 
in Pitt’s confidence ; for he said to Lord Walde- 
grave that he had never any opinion of this expe- 
dition — that it would cud as others to the same 
coast had done — that wc should brag of having 
burned their ships, and the French of having 
driven us away. The Duke of Marlborough, who 
was personally brave, hut without experience, 
without military knowledge, with nothing of the 
great general but the name he had inherited, was 
appointed to the chief command of the land forces, 
with Ijord George Sackville and Lord Granby 
under him. The passion of volunteering, which 
the Duke of Cumberland had always discouraged, 
from a notion tliat it was jircjudicial to the disci- 
pline of the army, now revived ; and Lord Downc, 
Sir John Armitage, Sir James Lowtlicr (master of 
40,000/. a-ycar), and other noblemen and gentle- 
men, accompanied the land forces to serve as 
volunteers. The silent,* stem, and heroic Howe 
was appointed to the command of the fleet : but, 
upon this, liis senior. Sir Edward Hawke, stmek 
his flag, and refused to serve. This quarrel was 
appeased by Lord Anson’s taking the command 
himself. On the 5th of June, Howe, heading and 
leading the transports, anchored in the Bay of 
Cancalle, near St. Malocs. Howe presently 
knocked a coast battery about the cars of the 
French, and then the troops were landed without 
opposition ; but the generis soon found that the 
town of St. Maloes was so strongly situated and 
so well fortified that it could not be carried by 
assault. Here, it is said, the soldiers observed that 
Lord George Sackville was shy in courting danger; 
“ and Ilowe, who never made a friendship hut at 
the cannon^s mouthy conceived and expressed a 
strong aversion to him.”t After burning a parcel 
of small vessels, generals and men returned to 
their shipping ; “ and the French learned that 
they were not to be conquered by every Duke of 
Marlborough.” The duke embarked in some 
hsi^te, for he left his tea-spoons behind him ; and 
these were sent home in a cartcl-sliip liy the Duke 
d’Aiguillon, " politely to mark coiilenijil.” After 
enduring a storm at sea, part of the fleet, with tlie 
transports, ran (Ipwn to Havre de Grace, where 
the flat-bottomed boats were hoisted out, and a 
second landing expected. But the wind blew in- 
land, and, to avoid the iliuigers of a lee-shore, the 
ships hauled off for the iiigM, and the next morn- 
ing the Duke of Marlborough, after surveying the 
coast in an open boat, determined that there was 
DO good landing there. They then bore away be- 
fore the wind, and came to anchor near Cher- 
bourg, where some of the transports received the 
fire of six dilfferent batteries. The flat-bottomed 

• Durini; this wretuhcdly manaiofial expedition I.ord George .Sack- 
ville, who was a great and oratonual talker, oppressed Howe with 
words and questions. One day, when the todtum sailor would not 
answer him, he said,— "Mr. Huwe. don’t you hear me? I have 
naked you several questions." Howe replied—" I don’t like ques- 
tions I*'— /Finlpo/e't ilmoirt ofGmgo U. 
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boats wore again hoisted out and the soldiers began 
to get into them ; but the gale freshened into a 
storm ; the transports ran foul of each other, and 
iJic ships were again exposed to the perils of a lee- 
shorc. Moreovei-, the soldiers and the horses 
hud consumed nearly all their food and provender, 
and began to fall sick. Howe, in the worst of 
Inimoiirs (Anson and Hawke with a consider- 
able part of the fleet had nm along the French 
coast towards the Bay of Biscay, to look for an 
“ openmg^^ or for prizes), led the transports 
through a storm back to Portsmouth, whence 
tlie Duke of Marlborough and Lord George Sack- 
villc, heartily sick of the sea, repaired to take the 
command of our troops in Germany;* for, not- 
withstanding Pitt’s phrases and declarations, we 
had sent a small army to that part of the continent 
to defend Hanover and co-operate with the King 
ol‘ Prussia. Tlie old king’s prediction was amply 
verilied ; but still Pitt resolved that the experiment 
on the French coast should be repeated by the same' 
force which had just failed, and which was now 
mueli lessened, as Anson and Hawke had not re- 
t\irned, and as part of the troops were withdrawn 
to be sent into Germany. This time the command 
of the laud forces W'as given to General Bligh, a very 
(lid cavalry officer ; and Prince Edward, afterwards 
CKiatcd Duke of York, entered as a volunteer witli 
his blood relative Howe. They sailed from St. He- 
len’s on the Ist of August, anchored in the bay of 
Gherbourg on the Ith, ancl put out their boats on 
the 8lh; when the troops were landed under a 
loose lire, whi(!h the French soon gave up. They 
then entered the town of Cherbourg without oppo- 
sition, and began to plunder and ill use the inhabit- 
ants. On the following morning Bligh set his 
men to Avork upon the dock-yard basin and forts, 
upon which the Fremch government had spent 
large sums; and they were soon destroyecl ,or 
made useless. While this Avork was doing parties 
of English light horse scoured the country to the 
distance of some four leagues, and hacl several 
little skirmishes with tlie French troops who were 
Availing in the neighbourhood for reinforce- 
ments. As soon as intelligence reached Bligh 
that these ri'inforccmcnts were coming, he levied 
about 3000/. sterling upon the unfortunate town, 
carried oflr some brass cannons ahd mortars, which 
were afterwards exhibited for a few days in Hyde 
Park as trophies of victory, re-embarked his men, 
and sailed back to the English coast. But in 
about a fortnight Bligh returned to St. Maloes to 
make another attempt there. That toAvn was again 
found much too strong. The English armament had 
luicn weakened ; hut, as it had been so long hover- 
ing about and seesawing between the two coasts, it 
wjis not likely that the French would weaken the 
gamson and defences of St. Maloes. General 
Bligh, however, landed his troops in the hay of 
8t. Lunaire, about two leagues to the westward of 
St. Maloes. The lauding was beautifully p«- 

• " Lord GeorKP Snckiillc gaid. ho would no longer go ftwscoiwor- 
Li. M-ty 


formed under tlie eye of Howe, but we cannot 
possibly discover what it was intended the men 
should do when landed. They were scarcely on 
shore when an autumnal gale made it impossible 
for Howe to keep the ships where they were. 
Perhaps it was not easy to re-embark the troops, 
who had done all the work that could be done 
there when they had burned some fifteen or twenty 
sloops and fishing-boats. Howe went away with 
the fleet to the safer bay of St. Cas, a few leagues 
off, arranging with Bligh that the troops should 
march by land to that bay. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember Bligh began his march, and met with some 
annoyance from tlie peasantry, who fired at his 
men from hedges and houses. Yet lie neither 
hurried his march nor took the shortest road, and 
his men went rambling about as if they had landed 
in a newly discovered country. On the following 
morning he had some smart skirmishing near tbc 
village of Matignon ; but two buttjdions of French 
drawn up at a little ffistance dispersed as the Eng- 
lish grenadiers advanced towards them. That 
night he encamjied on the open ground about three 
miles from the bay of St. Cas, and there received 
certain intelligence that the Duke d’Aiguillon had 
crMsed the country from Brest, and Avas Avithin six 
miles of him with a considerable regular army and 
some regiments of militia. The English ministry, 
who could hardly jiretend that they were going to 
take Paris with COOO men — who could not even 
take a third-rate town — gave out that the chief ob- 
ject of these expeditions was to assist the King of 
Prussia, by obliging the French to keep a consi- 
derable part of their forces on their own coasts in- 
stead of sending them to tlic Avar in Oenuany. 
IIow, then, could General Bligh exiiect to make a 
march by land along that imrticular iiart of tlic 
coast, Avhich had been threatened for four months, 
without encountering a I’orce superior to his oavu ? 
But even Avhen Bligh knew Uiat (VAiguillou Avas 
so near he did not make haste to the port, which 
was still nearer. He stayed in his encampment 
all night, and did not reach the bay of St. Cas till 
nine the next morning. The French general fol- 
lowed close in his rear, yet did not venture to 
attack till tAvo-thirds of his little army were rc-cru- 
barked. Then the French pounced upon their 
prey as they were engaged among the rocks or in 
a hollow way that led down to them. The rear 
guard, consisting of the British grenadiers and 
half of a regiment of guards under the command 
of CSeneral Dury, and not exceeding in all 1500 
men, fought for a short time with wonderful 
bravery; but General Dury was shot, and, run- 
ning into the sea, perished mere ; Sir John Armi- 
tage, one of the volunteers of fortune, met with the 
same fate ; many of the gallant young officers of 
the guards were picked out by French musketeers 
standing on rocla right above their heads ; and, 
after a frightfUl carnage, the men broke away from 
their ranks, and were nearly all either slaughtered 
or made prisoners by the pursuing crowds of the 
French soldiery or the vindictive peasantry* 
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It was well for Pitt’s popularity that the fleet 
and army in America began to ftimish better mate- 
rials for his gazettes. He had wisely appreciated, 
the genius and daring of Wolfe, had procured his 
promotion, and sent him across the Atlantic to 
serve with General Amherst, who had taken the 
chief command out of the hands of Abercrombie* 
Amherst, with Wolfe and 14,000 men, partly 
raised in the colonies, embarked with Admiral 
Boscawen for the island of Cape Breton. Bos- 
cawen destroyed five French men-of-war that lay 
to cover Louisburg, took five French frigates, and 
landed the troops, who by the 27th of July made 
themselves masters of the whole island. Out of 
compliment to the minister, they changed the 
name of Louisburg, tlic capital, into that of Pitts- 
burg. General Abercrombie^ who imdertook the 
reduction of all the hVench forts on the lakes 
G(!orge and Champlain, was repulsed with tho loss 
of 800 men at Ticonderago ; but Brigadier Forbes 
and Colonel Bradstrcct, whom Ahercromliie had 
detached for those services, took Fort Diiqucsnc, 
on the Ohio, and Fort Frontenac on the northern 
hank of the St. Lawrence, at the point where that 
river issues from Lake Ontario. The French wt^re 
dispirited and their systems disorganised; the I;i- 
dians began to forsake them and make treaties with 
the English, whereby they engaged to tomahawk 
and scalp the French lor King George as they had 
formerly tomahawked and scalped the English for 
King Louis. Pitt’s official humanity was not 
shocked : he spoke of the Indian nations as effective 
and valuable allies ! Although there remained much 
lo do, it was evident the tables were completely 
turned, and that the French, instead of driving us 
out of Nova Scotia, woidd themselves be driven out 
of the Canadas. The French flag was fast disap- 
])earing from the ocean ; our privateers picked up 
nearly all their merchantmen, and onr men-of-war 
defeated theirs wherever they met them, wntli but 
few and trilling exceptions. An cxiMsdition con- 
((uered the French islands of Guadaloupe, Deseada, 
and Marigalante, in the West Indies; another 
took the French island of Gorec, to the south of 
Senegal ; and Fort Louis on the river Senegal was 
reduced and occupied as an English factory. In 
the East Indies Clive consolidate his advantages 
and interests by land, and Admiral Poeockc gained 
many advantoges by sea. Poeockc, who had suc- 
ceeded Admiral Watson, lately deceased, in the 
command of our squadron on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, was reinforced from England with several 
ships, and in the month of MarcJi he fought a 
drawn battle with the French admiral, d’Apchd, 
who was carrying reinforcements to Pondicherry, 
under the command of General Lally, an officer of 
Irish extraction, who afterwards distinguished 
himself greatly in India. Pococke broke two of 
his captains by court-martial for not having be- 
haved so well as he expected, and then went again 
in quest of the French admiral. In the month of 
August he completely defeated d’ApchtJ, who bore 
away with the remains of his shattered squadron 


for the island of Bourbon, leaving the command 
of the Indian seas to the English admiral. 

In the mean while our good ally, Frederick, was 
again fighting against armies of Austrians, Impe- 
rialists, Russians, Swedes, and French, and was 
not allowed to go into quarters at all. In the 
depth of winter Count Fermor, with 100,000 
Russians, burst into Prussia, took many towns, 
and forced the inhabitants to swear allegiance to 
the Cz^ina Elizabeth. But this did not jirevcnt 
Frederick from prosecuting to a successful end the 
siege of Schweidnitz, and undertaking the sieg(^ of 
Ollmutz, in Moravia, which had been the principal 
station for provisioning and arming tlie Austrian 
forces. Marshal Daun advanced witli a large 
army to the relief of Olinmtz, and then, leaving a 
part of his army to cover Silesia, Frederick marclu'd 
off with 20,000 men to make head against tlu^ 
Russians, who were bombarding his gooil town of 
Custrin. After an extraordinary marcli, anil a 
still more extraordinary battle, which lasted liorn 
nine m the morning till seven at night, he obliged 
“ that savage and undaunted people” lo retire. It 
was said of the Russians that no pe.ople ever took 
so much killing. Their movements were slow 
and heavy ; the generalshij) of their leaders was 
contemptible ; but the men stood like rocks. Tin; 
carnage was frightful. Incensed at the barbarities 
which had been committed on their own soil, a 
cry was heard all along the line — “ The Prussians 
give no quarter lo-day Nor do we,” re- 
8|)ondcd the Russians, Nearly 20,000 of the 
latter were left on the field ; and yet the remainder 
moved off at a slow pace, and did not fully eva* 
cuate the Prussian provinces till the end of Octo- 
ber. From this great battle of Custrin, or Zoni- 
dorf, os it is more generally called, Frederick 
marched away for Saxony, where his brother. 
Prince Henry, had been driven by tlie Impermlisls 
and Austrians back upon Dresden; but on his 
way he was unexpectedly met by Marshal Daun, 
who defeated him in the battle of Jlochkirchen, 
where Frederick lost nearly all his artillery, .5500 
men, and one of the best of his generals, llie brave. 
Scottish veteran and exile, Marshal Keith, who 
fell mortally wounded in the arms of an English 
volunteer. But scarcely one of Frederick’s gene- 
rals escaped unwounded; and I’rince Francis of 
Brunswick hiul his head taken off by a cannon- 
ball. The news of tlie victory of Hochkirclien 
threw the court of Vienna into transports of joy, as 
if the hero of so many astonishing victories was to 
lie undone by one defeat. After keeping his ground 
for several days in face of Daun, who did not ven- 
ture upon a second attack, Frederick went away 
with a grin and a sneer, saying that the game was 
not yet lost — ^that Daun did not know how to play 
his cards ! And in a brief space of time he com- 
pelled the Austrians and Imperialists to abandon 
all their sieges, to clear out of Saxony, Silesia, and 
Pomerania, and retire for winter quarters into 
their own territories. And Frederick’s much 
esteemed geneial, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
4 II 2 
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inth the Hanoverians and Hessians, seemed almost 
as successful upon the Rhine. After driving the 
Count of Clermont out of Germany he pursued 
him, crossed the Rhine, came up with him near 
Crevelt, and gained a complete victory. Prince 
Ferdinand, however, was obliged to recross the 
Rhine to meet the Prince of Soubise, who had got 
into Hesse with another French force. On the 
14th of August the prince was joined by the Duke 
of Marlborough and the English auxiliaries, who 
amounted to about 12,000 men. But these Eng- 
lish troops had scarcely taken the field when an 
epidemic disorder broke out among them, which 
thinned their numbers and carried off the Duke of 
Marlborough. The command then devolved to 
the incapable and imperious Lord George Sackville, 
who thought it unworthy of an English Lord to 
submit to the commands of a German Ih-ince. It 
appears that quarrels between them began ynme- 
diately, and that the gallant and good-natured 
Lord Granby, after attempting in vain to moderate 
the pride of Lord George Sackville, sided with 
Prince Ferdinand. In spite, however, of these 
dissensions the Prince of Soubise was well beaten 
and driven out of Hesse ; and King George, at 
the end of the campaign, sent his nephew, the 
King of Prussia, his hearty thanks for having 
lent him so good a general as Prince Ferdinand.* 
Parliament rc-assembled on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, when Pitt told them that the war must be 
carried on with increased vigour, and that, as war 
was now more expensive than in former times, 
additional millions must be raised. The addresses 
of both Houses justified and panegyrised the con- 
duct of ministers ; not a word was said about this 
being a war for the defence of Hanover— but our 
conquests in America were upheld as worth the 
money we were spending. Thanks were voted to 
Amherst and Boscawen, and ministers were ap- 
plauded for their plans and their wisdom in select- 
ing die best men to carry them into execution. 
Sir Richard Grosvenor, a young converted Tory, 
called Mr. Pitt “ a blazing star.” In the heat 
of this enthusiasm an army of 9.5,000 British 
troops and *7000 foreigners was voted, and about 
12,000,000/. was raised for the service of the en- 
suing year. • At this moment the French govern- 
ment was so miserably poor that they could not 
spare money for the supimrt of their unfortunate 
subjects who crowded our prisons as prisoners of 
war, to the number of 24,000 ; and, but for cha- 
ritable subscriptions set on foot by the English 
people, many of these unfortunate Frenchmen 
might have been starved.t 

• Arehcnholz.— Voltaire.— FrederiRk’s own Account of llic Seven 
Years’ War.— Lord Dover, Life of Frederick.— Walpole, Memoirs 
and Lclt(>n. 

i It is to this suhscription for the French prUonera that Goldsmith 
alludes in his " Citianr of the World,” Letter xxiii. "Their ewun- 
trymon were informed of their deplorable situation ; but they, more 
intent on iinnoyiii» their enemies than relieving their Mends, re> 
fused the least nsslstance. The English now saw thousands of their 
fellow-erentures starving in every prison, forsaken by those whose 
duty it was to protect them, lalmuring with disease, and without 
clothes to keep off the severity of the season. National benevolenee 
prevailed over national animosity— their prisoners were, indeed, 
enemies, but they were enemies in distress; they ceased to be hato- 


In the course of this year the ignominious 
punishment of the pillory, as applicable to literary 
offences, was revived ; but Pitt’s ministry dropped 
die cutting oft’ of cars, wliich had so usually at- 
tended it ill I’ormer times. The victim was Dr.Sheb- 
beare, a reviewer, pamphleteer, and author of many 
b?)oks now forgotten. He had begun his career as 
a hot Jacobite, and had written many hitter things 
against the Hanoverian succession. According to 
Horace Walpole, the Doctor had long declared he 
would write himself into a place or the pillory ; 
and he had gone such enormous lengths, that the 
warmest friends to the liberty of die press could 
scarcely regret his chastisement. He had recently 
published several “ Letters to the People of Eng- 
land,” taking as his motto, in allusion to the white 
horse in the arms of Hanover, this passage from 
the Revelations : — “ I looked, and behold a pale 
horse, and his name that sate on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him.” The bitterest part of 
his works was a satire on King William and George 
I. j but Murray, now chief justice and Lord Mans- 
field, laid it down for law, that satires even on dead 
kings were punishable. The Doctor was sentenced 
in the Court of King’s Bench to stand in the j)il- 
lory, to he imprisoned for three years, and then to 
find security in 1000/. for his good behaviour for 
seven years. Shebbeare caused to he dispersed 
printed hand-hills, inoilmj the friends uf the 
liberty of the press and of old Enyland to beat 
Charing Cross by twelve o'clock of the Uh of De- 
cember^ to seethe British championi and on that 
day when he mounted the pillory it was surrounded 
by many thousands, who received him with three 
cheers and tremendous huzzas. Perhaps out of 
respect to one who occupied the position of a gen- 
tleman and scholar — perhaps, in part, through 
fear of the multitude, — the sheriff’ did not execute 
the worst part of the sentence, and the Doctor 
stood on, rather than /n, the pillory, and was 
allowed to have a footman holding an umbrella to 
keep off the rain. Colonel Brudencl, who is de- 
scribed as “ a hot-headed, foolish young officer,” 
threatened the sheriff on the spot for allowing these 
indulgencies ; and subsequently the King’s Bench 
took up the business and prosecuted the sheriff. 
But one thing was;* clear — the time was gone by 
for pillorying authors. In the next reign Shebbeare 
was pensioned by the court.*, Another doctor who 
had been guilty of absolute treason was threatened 
with a much more serious punishment. This was 
Dr. Florence Hensey, an indigent physician, who 
for a paltry pension had been acting as a spy for 
the French ministry, and sending them intelligence 
of our naval and military preparations. He had 

fUlwhon they no longer continued to be formidable: forgetting, 
therefore, Uicir national liatred, the men who were brave enoiigii to 
conquer, were generouH enough to forgive ; and they whom all the 
world Heera to nave duclalmed at lost found pity and redress from 
those tliey attempted to subdue. A subscription was opened, ample 
charities collected, proper necessaries procured, and the poor gay 
sons of a merry nation were once more taught to resume their former 

was pensioned at the same time as Dr. Siimnel Johnson, 
which led seme droll to say that ids miqesty ((leorgu 111.) bod taken 
into pay a iSiAe-heur uud a i/e-beai I 
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been the first to give notice of our design upon 
Rochefort. The sentence of death as a traitor was 
passed upon him in all its horrible forms ; but on 
the morning fixed for his execution he received 
the royal pardon, upon condition of leaving Eng- 
land for ever. Smollet suggests that he may have 
earned forgiveness by some material discoveries, 
or that the English minister may have found him 
so insignificant as to be ashamed of taking his life : 
but Walpole, who knew more of the secret wheels 
at work, says that he owed his pardon to d’Abrcu, 
tlic Spanish ambassador, whose physician he was, 
and who visited him often in prison ;* and as, at 
the moment, Pitt was most anxious to conciliate 
Spain, it seems the more likely that this was the 
intervention which saved Hensey from Tyburn. 
Smollet, whose sympathies as an author and pre- 
judices as a politician were engaged for Shebbcarc, 
contrasts their fates with some heat. “ This good 
man,” he says, “ suffered more for having given 
vent to the unguarded effusions of mistaken zeal, 
couched in the language of passion and scurrility, 
tlmn was inflicted u])on Hensey, a convicted traitor, 
who had acted ns a spy for France, and betrayed 
his own country for hire.”t 
A bill for explaining and extending the act of 
Habeas Corpus, with the intention of rendering 
that great safeguard of our liberty still stronger 
and of more universal application, was brought 
into the House of Lords, with slight chance of suc- 
cess. llie king talked openly against the bill at 
his levee ; and it was understood that his majesty 
would take offence at those who voted for it. “ lie 
was a king,” says Walpole, “ and could not desire 
to reduce the prerogative lower than it had been 
delivered to him.”{ It appears, however, that 
George’s objections arose principally from his ap- 
prehension that the bill would interfere with the 
discipline of the forces, and reduce too much his 
power and that of his officers over subjects serving 
in the army and navy. The bill was in its essence 
a Whiggish bill ; or at least it was in accordance 
with the spirit of the old Whigs who had made 
the Revolution of 1688 ; yet the Russclls and Ca- 
vendishes of the day now voted against it. “ The 
Jjords,” says Walpole, “ were become so much 
more considerable than they had l)ccn before the 
Revolution, that they were in no danger from the 
crown ; and, when they do not fear it themselves, 
they will always be ready to uphold it. They look 
on themselves us distinct from the rest of the na- 
tion ; and, at best, leave the people to be taken 
care of by their representatives, the Commons. 
As jealous of, and as fond of, their privileges, as 
the king of his prerogative, they arc attentive to 
maintain them, and deem the rights of the people 
rather encroachments than* a common interest.” 
We believe this to be not only true in the main, 
hut also the inevitable consequence of our consti- 
tutional structure, which in many respects may 
stand the more firmly from this opposition of views 

* Memoir* of George II. t History. 

t Memoir*. 


and interests; and, if we have any doubt as to 
Walpole’s censure being somewhat too severe, or 
not applicable to the House of Lords at all times, 
we cannot but admit its apiillcability to the vast 
majority of the peers of that day, any more than 
wc can allow ourselves to doubt that they were 
what he describes them — “ a tame, subservient, 
incapable set of men.”* The bench of bishops, 
too much in the habit of coinirlaisancc to the court, 
opposed a bill which the king disliked. ITie 
Duke of Bedford, the head of the Russclls, silently 
acquiesced in its rejection ; but the Duke of De- 
vonshire, the heir of the House of Cavendish, be- 
came an active emissary to jirocure votes against 
it. “A Cavendish,” says Widpolc, “soliciting 
against the Habeas Corpus, was a phenomenon !” 
But Pitt’s Lord Temple spoke repeatedly and 
caniestly in favour of the’bill, to the no small an- 
noyance of his official colleague, the Duke of New- 
castle, “ who,” says Walpole, “ though ui)proach- 
ing to seventy, still apjicared in the full vigour of 
his nonsense.” Lord Hardw'icke proposed taking 
the opinions of the judges. But this bench w'as 
very far from being unanimous : Foster, who ex- 
cused himself from attending in the House of 
Jjords, on the ground of his wife’s dangerous ill- 
ness, was zealous for the bill, and published a 
large pamphlet in support of it; Wilmot s])okc 
warmly against the bill ; and, his learned brother 
Bathurst spoke as warmly against Wilmot. Tlu; 
rest disagreed on sundry ])oint8 and clauses, so 
that Jjord Temple now pleaded for the bill on the 
very disagreement of the judges ; and moved, as 
a part of the bill, that an affidavit of confinement 
ought to be cause for the judges to grant the writ 
of habeas corpus. The new and pious Lord 
Lyttelton accused Temple of speaking disrespect- 
fully of the judges, and said that his words in any 
other place would be a defamatory libel. Temple 
started up, exclaiming, “ This is impertinence I 
will not bear;” and the House thought itself 
obliged to interfere in order to prevent a duel. 
Lord Mansfield then took the rejection of the bill 
upon himself, and delivered one of his most argu- 
mentative, and, at the same time, most eloquent 
speeches. Still, however, they would not venture 
directly to reject the bill. Hardwickc artfully said 
that he agreed that all the judges ought to have 
equal power in granting the writ; and that he 
would move to order the judges to bring in a bill 
to that effect the next session. Temple and his 
very weak minority seemed glad to catch at this 
evasive proposal; and the bill was heard of no 
more! — until our own day, when men felt its jus- 
tice and necessity, and it was passed without any 
reference to the judgcs.f 

A. D. 1759.t— New taxes were called for to 

• Memoir*. 

t In Uie year 1816. 

f liitlie month of January of tin* year tlied Anne, the kinc’* eldiMl 
daughter, prince** royal of England, dowager of Orange, and (Imi- 
vemante of the Hutoh republic during the minority of her sou. II 
is mid that hiir last oOiccs hod liiwui emuloyed in ]tr(*vcutiiig a riip- 
turo lietween Great Uritnin and IloUuiid, which was ready to lircaU 
out on account of the many captures made by our cruiser* of liuteh 
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sup]|)ort our conquestif and military glory. Duties 
were laid upon sugar and other dry goods. Pitt 
thought that a tax upon hops would be better than 
a duty upon sugar— that a tax upon wine ‘or linen 
would be preferable to that upon dry goods — ^but, 
that the Wfest thing of all would be a bill of general 
excise like that proposed by Sir Robert Walpole, 
which Pitt had vehemently opposed at the time, 
losing his comctcy of horse for his opposition. 
While the head of Pitt was filled with splendid 
schemes of foreign conquest, a message was re- 
ceived from the king, importing that his majesty 
desired to be enabled to collect the militia and 
march them out of their several counties, as he 
apprehended the French intended an invasion. 
And, in fact, there had been for some time a greut 
i|^r and show of preparation all alQ|>g the French 
iogst — a gathering of flat-bottomed boats, &c. 
That court had even notified to the Dutch that they 
intended to invade England, adding, witli great 
modesty, that they did not intend to disturb the 
established succession in the House of Hanover, 
hut only to chastise England for her late attempts 
on their coasts. Our militia were called out, and 
OUT 24,000 and odd prisoners of war were marched 
' up into the interior of the ishmd and put under the 
guard of our militiamen^ It is true that we had 
only 12,000 reg\flaj» troops in England ; but then 
the dominion of Mas ours. To meet and 
dissipate the apprchCTded Storm before it should 
reach our shores, Attniral Rodney was dispatched 
to the French coasts. He bombarded Havre-de- 
Grace, set fire to the town in several places, and, at 
an enormous expense to the English, did consider- 
able damage to the French. Shortly after. Admiral 
Boscawen, who had returned from America to 
take the command in the Mediterranean, sent three 
ships of the line into the outer harbour of Toulon 
against some French ships that were lying there. 
The French on shore opened a tremendous fire 
from some masked batteries which Boscawen had 
not seen ; the three attacking ships were scriott^ 
injured, and the admiral felt himself oblige^ktt 
descend the Mediterranean to Gibraltar, in (Hirder 
to refit. The commander of the Toulon fleet, M. 
de la Clue, whose object it was to get out into the 
ocean and join the Brest fleet under M. Conflans, 
thinking the opportunity favourable, slid down the 
Mediterranean soon after Boscawen’s departure 
from Toulon. He was not wholly deceived in his 
calculations— he got through the straits of Gibral- 
tar — ^but Boscawen watched and followed, and fell 
upon Mm off Cape Lagos, in Portugal. De la 

voneh carrying warlike 'and other enpnliei 'to tlie Fiencli actUe- 
mcntii in America and the Indies. Hut tno States-Uoneral, once bo 
powcTfnl iind heroic at sen. had lost nearly all their strength and 
ijuito all their spirit: they wished to remain neutral, because, if they 
joined the Englbli, the French would invade them by land, and if 
they joined the French, the triumphant navy of England would 
sweep them from the seas. Hesides, the profits of their carrying 
trade were more than enough to compensate the occasional seizure 
•f their ships. They talked land, but they never for a moment con- 
, tenplated a war with England. " 

In the autumn of the same year die*l the Lody Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, second danghtei to the late Frinoe of Wales. She was in her 
eighteenth year, had more wit and vivacity than any of the fiunlly, 
but was defomied and homely in person. 


Clue, after fighting very gallantly, was mortally 
wounded ; his ship, esteemed the finest in tlic 
French navy, and three other first-rate ships, 
struck to Boscawen, and a fifth was driven on 
shore and burnt. This battle was fought on the 
18th of August. On the 20th of November Sir 
Edward Hawke, who had been driven from the 
coast he had b^n blockading, returned to the 
neighbourhood of Brest, and found tliat M. Con- 
flans had stolen nut with his fleet, and was then 
near at hand in Quiberon Bay. It blew a storm 
at the time, yet Hawke, disregarding the dangers 
of a lee-shore, off a coast roughened with rocks 
and sand-banks, and covered with an hostile and 
brave population, went at once to the attack, even 
before half his ships had joined him. The Img- 
lish bad twenty-three ships in all, the French only 
twenty-one; Wt many of the English did not 
come up in time to engage ; and, what was of still 
greater advantage to the French, they were shel- 
tered among the rocks and banks, and the Eng- 
lish, in a gale of wind, had to go through narrow 
and most dangerous passes in order to attack 
Uiem. Commodore Howe, now, by the death of 
his elder brother, who had been slain in Ame- 
rica, Lord Howe, attacked the great French shij) 
the ‘ Formidable,’ with fury, and came so close to 
her in a trough of that stormy sea, that her prow 
struck his ship’s waist and drove in her lower tier 
of guns. The thick darkness of a November night 
fell upon this scene of horror, and slackened tin; 
fire of the English, whose guns had been out-roar- 
ing the elements. Conflans’ own ship and ano- 
ther were driven on shore and burnt ; two more 
were sunk, one was taken, and another struck lier 
colours, but afterwards got off, as the storm pre- 
vented the English sailors taking possession of 
her. Favoured by the night, seven ships got away 
into the river Viloine, where they were covered by 
land-batteries, and eight others escaped in a shat- 
tered, hopeless condition to different ports on that 
coast. Two of our ships were lost in the storm, 
but the crews were saved ; and even in the vessels 
which, diad been most hotly engaged the loss in 
killed’Mpr'wounded was estimated as very mode- 
rate said not above eight or ten of our ships 
were wmally engaged in obtaining this decisive 
victory, which, for the time, put an end to the 
navy and the hopes of France, and to all English 
apprehensions of invasion. A little episode, how- 
ever, remains to be mentioned — “ a codicil to the 
lofty plan of invading these kingdoms in various 
parts at once.”* M. Thurot, a daring adventurer, 
who had distinguished himself as a privateer, got 
out of Dunkirk with four or five small frigates a 
short time before the battle in Quiberon Bay, in- 
tending to make a di^rsion either in Scotland or 
somewhere in Ireland, where the discontent of the 
people had risen almost to a rebellion, and where 
there was no want of French agents to stir up the 
fiame. Thurot, after roving about for nearly three 
months in the northern sea, lost two of his ships 
* Horoco Walpolo, Memoin of Georga II. 
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null Imlf of liis men. About the middle of Feb- 
luiiry of tlie following year ( 1760 ) he put into 
the Isle of Islay, ])rocured some provisions, and 
then made for Carrickfergus on the Irish coast, a 
ilefcnceless town, whieh he took and plundered 
alter a short blockade and a battle of stones and 
hrickbats on the part of the inhabitants. But he 
was soon scared away by the ajiproach of troops 
sent by the lord-lieutenant, the Duke of Bedford, 
and Thurot took to his ships, taking along with 
him die poor mayor of Carrickfergus and three of 
the principal inhabitants. But three English ships 
under the command of Captain Elliot put out alter 
him from Kinsale, came up with liim in the 
Irish Channel, and boarded his own ship. The 
brave fellow fought as if he had been carrying the 
blood-red flag of a pirate, and could expect no 
((uarter, and fell covered with wounds on his own 
deck. After his dcatli Elliot found it an easy task 
to take the three ships and carry them all as prizes 
into the Isle of Man. 

But the great harvest of laurels this year 
wiis in those hmds “ that see the Atlantic wave 
their mom restore.” The Canadas had been 
left open to attack the year before, and the de- 
feated, impoverished, bankrupt Louis had 
not been able to succour them.* Thc'iiAe was 
come for executing Pitt’s great schcm% ||fid he 
had now wisely insisted that the cxecipon of it 
should be entrusted to a hero. The king, who 
thought only of antiquity and seniority in the 
service, selected old Hopson, who may have been 
a very respectable jog-trot veteran, though he had 
certainly never done anything to distinguish him- 
self as a general. Pitt, who would have his own 
way, put forward Wolfe, now a lieutenant-general 
of Ms own promoting j and never was choice more 

•Thfitnrm bankrupt iBBcarcelyiued in a figurative «enaa. Three 
arrets were publUhedby the court of France, auapending paymonta 
of orders on the treasury, and the interest due on capital vost^ in 
the treasury and public funds. The king, the princes of the blood, 
and the chief nobility were obliged to send their plate to the Mint to 
lie coined into money. An EngUdi wit inserted In ono of our news- 
papurs, os an addition to the liri of bankrupts Louis le Fetit.’of 
the city of ParU, peoceteeaker, dealer, and chapman.” The Fieneh 
aation. not without reason, attributed all their disgraces and impo- 
verishment to the indolence of Louis XV. and the ascendancy of bia 
mistrosB, Madnne Ftnap^vir, who wld places, nppoiniod gene* 
raU,iitc, 


fortunate to a minister, tliougli it sent his admired 
soldier to an early grave. “ Ambition, activity, 
industry, passion for the service, were conspicuous 
in Wolfe : he seemed to breathe .for nothing but 
fame, and lost no moments in qualifying himself 
to compass his object.”* The military scheme, 
after being subjected to various alterations, was 
finally arranged thus : — Wolfe was to advance 
with a part of our forces and seize Quebec, the 
capital of the French provinces ; General Amherst, 
with a second division, to-^ecupy Crown Point, 
reduce fort Ticonderaf^, then cross Lake Cham- 
plain, fall down the St. Lawretocc, and join Wolfe 
under the walls of Quebec; while General Pri- 
deaux, with a third division and a considerable 
body of wild Indians, was to invest Niagara, then 
embark on Lake Ontario, besiege and carry Mont- 
real, and then form his junction with Wolfe and 
Amherst under the capital. These combined 
movements liad generally failed even when natural 
obstacles were fur less numerous, and the disUinces 
to be traversed by the diflerent corps far shorter ; 
and when Wolfe got near to Quebec he found iiim- 
nM alone with the division he had brought. Am- 
hdftt had, indeed, carried Crown Point and Ti- 
cndlerago, andPrideaux hml made, himself muster 
of Niagara; but tlicrc tlicy stopped. No blame, 
we believe, attaches eitlier to Amherst or Prideaux, 
who were checked by a variety of circumstances 
and difficulties, some of wliich, at least, ought to 
have been foreseen and provided for by those who 
planned the campaign. Nor does the honour of 
Wolfe at all rest on his being the first at tlie place 
of rendezvous ; for he was curried by sea and then 
up the St. Lawrence by Admiral Saunders, whose 
ships and seamen remained to co-operate. About 
the last day of June Wolfe disembarked his troops 
upon the large and fertile Isle of Orleans, a little 
below Quebec. Here he erected some batteries, 
which Montcalm, a French general, vainly at- 
tempted to prevent by throwing a strong detach- 
ment across the river. Wolfe also prepared a 
military hospital and works to secure his stores. 
He attempted to reconcile thci 'Canadians on the 
* IIoiMO Wnlpolu, Memoin of 6eorg« II. 
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island by friendly proclamations; but those rough 
people joined scalping parties of wild Indians that 
were sculking among the w'oods, and butchered all 
the Knglish stragglers they could surprise. While 
the fleet lay at the Isle of Orleans it was exposed 
to great diinger ; and if once the fleet had been 
destroyed, or even driven from its post, nothing 
would liave remained for Wolfe but a surrender. 
The trooj)s were scarcely landed when a terrible 
storm blew down the. river, driving several of 
their largt! ships from their anchors, and making 
the tTans])orts run foul of one another. Seme of 
the snndh’r craft foundered, and a consid(;ral)lc 
number of boats swamped. While they were in 
this confusion the (memy sent down from Quebec 
seven fire-ships, which made for the tliickesl part 
of our ship])ing ; but the. British sailors grappled 
these, fire-ships, towed tliem away to the banks, 
and left them fast aground, where they lay burn- 
ing to the water’s edge without doing any niis- 
ehief ; and some radcaux or rafts piled up with 
combustible materials, and sent down after the 
fire-ships had failed, were treated in the same 
manner by our seamen, who behaved vvith admi- 
rable spirit. Quebec by this time was strongly 
fortified, and its natural situation always rendered 
it formidable to jm assailant; for it stands on a 
steep rock at the confluence of the St. Charle.s and 
St. JiHwrencc, and these, rivers rocks, and ravines 
render it inaccessible oti three of its sides, hloiit- 
calm, as brave an oflicer as >V’olfc, covered the 
town with 10,000 men, having posted himself on 
the left bank of the St. Charhis, with encampments 
iwtcnding as far as the. river Montmorenei, and 
with entrenchments tlirown uj) at every accessible 
jdace. With an inferior force Wolfe resolved to 
attack Montcalm in this position. “ When,” he 
says in a letter to Pitt, “ that succours of all kinds 
had been’ thrown into Quebec, that live batteries of 
jegular troops, some of the troop.s of the colony, 
and every Canadian that was able to bear arms, 
l)esidi:s several nations of savag(!s, liad taken the 
field in a very advantageous situation, I could not 
fluUcr myself that I should be able to reduce the 
place. I sought, jwwever, aii oecasiou to attack 
their army, knowing well that with these troops I 
Avas able to fight, mid t}^at a victory might disperse 
them.” On the Otli of July, at night, he crossed the 
north channel of the St» LaAvrmee., and cncainiicd 
near Montcalm’s left, the river Montmorenei being 
belwcen them. ' On tlic following morning, a 
company of rangers yviiicb he thvcAv out were 
almost annihilated, in a Avood, by a body of wild 
Indians. He carefully examined the course of the 
Montmorenei, and found it fonlable at a place about 
ibree miles up ; but the opposite bank Avas entrench- 
ed, and steep and Avoody, and he gave up the idea 
of crossing there. His escort was twice attacked by 
the Indians, who, though repulsed, killed or Avound- 
cd some forty men. On the ikh of July, tw'o 
.English men-of-war, two armed sloops, and two 
transports, with troops on board, passed by the 
town of ^ebec, and got into what is called the 
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Upper River, and close to Wolfe’s encampment 
on the Montmorenei. The French had placed 
i^ome ships, and floating batteries under the town, 
to prevent the ])assagc of our ships, but their 
fire did little damage. With the assistance of 
these ships, Avhich had got into the Upper River, 
Wolfe reconnoitred the banks, and threw Colonel 
Carleton on shore, with a detachment, to make a 
diversion, and tempt Montcalm, or part of his 
forces, out of their entrenchments. But the 
French general stayed Avlierc he was, kept his 
men in their strong posts, and left Wolfe to seek 
ail avenue to attack him. At last, on the 31st of 
July, Wolfe attacked Montcalm in bis enlre.ncli- 
mciits : leaving Brigadier ToAvnsliend to ford the 
Montmorenei and attack in flank, he, with the. 
help of the shijis and the. fleet’s boats, tlircAV him- 
self on the beach, and attacked in front. I’lie 
Centurion shiji of Avar was so jilaccd as to check 
the fire of a French battery, Avliich commanded 
the ford of the Montmorenei ; and tAVo transports 
druAA-ing little Avater avitc furnished Avith guns, and 
sent close in sliore to cover the ])hice which Wolfe 
had selected for his landing ; hnt these tAvo vessels 
could not get near enough to he of much use, — a 
numlicr of boats tilled Avith soldiers grouiulcd 
upon a ledge of rocks,— time was lost, in getting 
them oil', — and Wolfe Avas obliged to send an oflicer 
to stoj) Townshend, who avus crossing the ford. 
The French, meaiiAvlnle, haj crowded their artil- 
lery oil the point menaced, Avliieh was a rising 
ground lieyond the river bank ; and, galled by 
llunr lire, the English grenadiers, as soon ns they 
were landed, rushed tumultuously m) loAvards the 
eulrcnchmcnts, Avithoiit waiting for tlie corps which 
Avcrc to sustain them and join in the attack. In- 
daid, ToAvnshend, though upon his march in very 
■good order, avus still at some, distance, and Brigadier 
Monckton hud not got his men out of the boats. 
The grenadiers Avere met in the teeth by a lire too 
terrible for the bravest of them, and they fell hack 
in confusion after snstainiiig a great loss. Still 
furtlier deterred by the approach of night, and 
the ominous roaring of the St. LaAvrence — for the 
mighty tide Avas retiring and a storm Avas setting 
in, — Wolfe gave nj) his attack and withdrew his 
men. “ The French,” he says, “ did not attempt 
to interrupt us ; but some of . their savages eaine 
down to murder such wounded as could not be 
brought off, and to scalp the dead as tlicir custom 
is.” His situation seemed groAving desperate, and 
his health began to fail him. In bis letter to Pitt, 
which AVM written from his head ijuarters at 
Montmorenei on the 2d of Septemher, more than 
a month after this failure, he confessed that he 
had descended to the dubiousness and despondency 
of consulting a council of war. After saying that 
he had been suifering by a fever, lie adds, — “ I 
found myself so ill, and am still so weak, that I 
begged the general officers to consult togeUicr for 

the public utility To the uncommon 

strength of this country, the enemy have added, 
for & defence of the river, a great number of 
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floating batteries and boats. Ry the vigilance of 
tliesc and the Indians round onr posts, it has been 
impossible ' to execute anything by surprise. . 

We have almo.st the niiole force of Canada to op- 
pose. In this situation there is such a choice of 
difficulties, that 1 own myself at a loss how to de- 
termine. The affairs of Great Britain rccjuirc iffe 
most vigorous measures; Init then, the. courage of 
a handful of brave men should be exerted only 
wluue there is some hope of a favouralde event.” 
AVhcu tin’s letter reached England, it excited con- 
sternation and anger. Pitt feared that he had been 
mistaken in his favourite general, and that the 
m!xt news woidd be, either that he Inul been 
destroyed or had capitulated. But in the con- 
<-lusion of his melancholy epistle, Wolfe had 
said he would do his best — and that best turned 
out a iniracde 'iu war. He declared that he would 
rather die tlum he brought to a court-martial for 
miscarrying, and in conjunction Avith Admiral 
Saunders he concerted a plan for stalling the 
lieights of Abraham, and gaining possession of the 
elevated plateau at the hack of Quchec, (m the sid(* 
where tlui Jortiliculious were the weakest, as the 
Ihench engineers luid trusted to the precipices and 
the riv(!r beneath. In order to deceive the enemy, 
the admiral sailed some three or four leagues 
higher uj) the river, lay there as if intent on other 
business, and then, on the night of the 12th of 
September, glided down the river upd put out all 
liis boats to land the troops under the heights of 
Aliraham. Through the darkness of the night, 
and the skill and caution of the, seamen, the 
I'Veiich sentinals ])osfC(l along the banks of the 
fivi'r, and even elo.se to the murow ledge of rock 
sclceti’d for the disembarkation, were all jiasscd 
without notice or alarm i given, and the. English 
soldicv.s Avere landed by boatfuls at a time. The 
lirstthat landed were some II iglilandcrs,A\ ho began 
1o eliml) the steep face of the rocks, using ihcir 
Imnds more than llieir feet, and grasjiing at every 
hush and hough, or projection, that could facilitate 
tlieir ascent. The Highlanders were folloAAX'd in 
the. same manner by the English light infantry and 
those by the line. There was a French guard over 
their heads, and hearing a rustling noise, but see- 
ing iiothiug, these fellows fired down the jii’ccipice 
lit random. Our men then iired up into the air, 
iiiid also at random ; but, terrilied" at so strange 
and unexpected an attempt, the French piquet ran 
ntr, all but the captain, who Avas .wounded and 
taken prisoner, and Avho begged our officers to 
sign a certificate of his courage, lest h« should be 
punished as corrupted, holieving that Wolfe’s 
l)old enterprise, Avould be deemed impossible with- 
out eorrii])tion. That general now stood on the 
lieights of Abraham ; but he had no artillery with 
him, and excessive fatigue and disease, the French 
and the wild Indians, had reduced his army to 
less than 5000 men. His light infantry, however, 
seized four guns which the French hiul placed in 
liattery, and the I'Inglish seamen made shift to 
bawl up one gun from the landing-jilace. On the 
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other side, Monlcalm came on in too great a hurry 
to alloAv tlie French to hnng their artillery w ith 
them, amLthcy brought m) more, than tAVo small 
field-])icces. ==At lirst the French; general could 
hardly credit the eviilimce of his .senses — so im- 
])us.sil)le dill it seem for an army to asi'eiul those 
daiigor(m.s cliffs, — at last he said, “I see them 
Avhere they ought imt to he; but, since we mu.st 
fight, I will go uthI crush them.” Quitting his 
inlrcnehmenls, he advimc.cil with eoiilidenl haste 
to thi^eightsof Ahraham, Avlure Wolfe, had form- 
ed h" little army in order of battle, Avilhiii long 
caimoii-shot of the out-works of Quebec. Afti.r 
lining the bushes with detai'hmeuls of liidiaus, 
the French and Camidiaus advamial to the charge 
ill good order, and AS ilh great viviu‘il\ ; Imt. they 
opened an irregular lire hei’ore .lhe\ got within 
musket range. The ICiiglish reserved their lire 
until the enemy wi-re. Aviiliiu a few \ards of their 
front; luid tlieu they poured in a lerrihle dis- 
charge. Tins lirst aoIK v wiis succeeded by a most 
steady and deliberate lire, and, ig less than half an 
hour, die Freneli began to waver. But us Wolfe 
stood eonhpieuou.s in the front line, cheering his 
men a musket-hall slruek his a\ ri.s(, \ le wrapped 
a haudkerchief round the vtoiuid, eontinued giving 
his orders, uml soon put. himsi.irnt llie, head of his 
grenadiers, Avho had h-ved tligip hayonels for the 
eliurge: he was hit4)y a second liall in the. upper 
jiart of the abdonii'n ; but he sci'iiied scarcely to 
heed this more serious woit'hd, mid Avas giving his 
orders, or rejicaling his encourage, meiits, Avlien a 
third imisivet-hall hit him in the breast and brought 
him to the ground. His grievi'd men picked him 
up and carried him to tlie rear. He was living 
fast, yet still conlimied iiitem on tlie battle. As 
his ejes AA-ere groAving dim, he heard a woumleil 
offieci^ near him e.xclaim, “SeehoAv they .run!” — 
“Who run?” eried Wolft*. “The Frciieh,” re- 
plied the officer ; “ tiny give Avay in all direc- 
tions.” “ Then,” said the hero, “ I die content I” — 
and ’after giving an order for Wchh’s regiment to 
move iloAA'u to Charles’s River and secure the 
bridge there in order to cut off the enemy’s re- 
treat, he expired. General Moncktim, the second 
in command, Avas fhjjigeroiisly womiilcd, but 
Townsheiid completed the victory. Montcalm rc- 
ceiAxd a mortal wound in attempting to rally the 
French, and his second in coniniaud aaus made 
prisoner, and conveyed on hoard an J'higlish ship, 
Avherc he. died the next day of his Avounds. The 
city of Quebec capitulated five days atltcr the battle, 
and the dislieartciieil remnant of the French grand 
army of Canada retired to Montreal. One dis- 
patch conveyed to England intelligence of the 
unexpected victory on tlie heights of Abraham, 
of the death of Wolfe, and of the surrender of 
Quebec. 

Other triumphs umuixed Avith that dcoji grief— 
for the nation had Avept the fate of Wolfe — other 
victories in A^urions jiarts of the AAmrhl, were, ri'- 
piirtcd in rapid succession. In India, Colonel 
Cootc, Avorthy of competing with Clive, defeated 
4 1 
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the French under General Lally, and conquered right wing inactive and unexposed. This order 

the whole of Arcot ; Colonel Ford defeated the was scarcely delivered by Ligonier when a second 

Marquis de Contians, and took Musulij)atam ; and order was brought to niarcli witli only the British 

Other advantages were gained by Captain Knox, cavalry. Lord George, who had not ceased tpiar- 

On the continent of Europe success nas not relling with the prince, replied to his aidc-de- 

quite so invariable, for the French gained one or camp, in some confusion, “ This cannot be. ! — 

two battles, and once moru threatened the unlucky would he have me break the line?” Young Fitz- 

clectorate of Hanover. The regency there packed roy, the aide-de-camp, said, “ My orders from 

up the archives and the valuables, and sent them to the prince are positive : the French are in disor- 

Stade to be slupped for England ; but Prince Fer- der ! — here is a glorious opportunity for the Eng- 

dinand of Brunswick, with his Hanoverians, lies- ^lish to distinguish themselves!” Lord George 
sians, and English, delermined to make a bold Sackville still hesitated, saying it was jnq) 08 sible 

elibrt for the defence of the country, Jtud took ])ost the prince could mean to break the line, lulzroy 

near Mindcn. Here he was attacked at the dawn repeated Uic ])rince’s orders, and then Lord George 

of day, on the 31st of July, by Marshal Contades, asked which way the cavalry was to march, and 

the Duke dc Broglie, and tiic French, whose recent who was to be their guide? Young Fitzroy re- 

successes made them disregard liis strong position })licd that he would guide them. Lord George 

and the admirably served British artillery which hesitated again, said that he had received two cim- 

gamished it. ' After fighting nearly to the hour of tradictory orders, and would go and seek an ex- 

noon the French fell into disorder, and reeled back planation from the prince himself. Lord Granby, 

from a field covered with their dead. At this the second in command, was spurring on, but 

moment Prince Ferdinand sent orders to Lord Lord George made him halt. In the mean while 

George Sackville to bring up all the British and the French fled completely from the field, mid the 

Hanoverian cavalry, which had been lying on tlic battle was over before the British and Hanoverian 
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cavalry canic up. Ills dissensions uilh liis supe- 
rior in cornniand were notorious to the wliole 
army, l)ut this did not hinder many officers from 
helieving that tliere was cowardice mixed with 
spite; others, however, more friendly to I^ord 
(Icorge, pretended that the orders had been pur- 
•jiosely delayed, and made contradictory ; tltat 
Ihince Ferdinand never intended he should have 
any fehare in the honours of the victory; and that, 
if tlie orders had been explicit and consistent, and 
if Lord George had moved at once, he could not 
possibly have come up in tino^ to be of any use. 
He, himself insisted that the prince’s orders would 
have made any officer pause as lie had done ; that, 
aft(?r all, he had only lost eight or ten minutes in 
hesitation, and that his march was obstructed by 
some rough, uneven ground, covered with trees 
and bushes. The weight of opinion was, however, 
generally against Lord George, both in the camp 
iibroad and in court and city at home. He 
nrOte for leave to resign his conimand, and re- 
lumed to Fngland to face and brave a court-mar- 
tial, which, after Byiig’s all'air, had become more 
terrible in the eyes of most officers than all the 
risks and dangers of a blo(tdy battle. But, if our 
c-avalry had no part in the honour of Minden, our 
infantry as well as our artillery obtained a large 
share of it. Six regiments of English foot sus- 
tained for a time the whole effort of the French, 
who exceeded 60,000 men. The yvhole force of 
the allies engaged was about 35,000. On the 
vi’ry same day the Hereditary Prince of Bruns- 
wick defeated a French corps at Coveldt. After 
various successes Frederick was again called to 
defend his own frontiers against the Russianpi 
who wen^ advancing w ith 80,000 men, after de- 
feating General Wedel in the great battle of Zul- 
lichau. Before his Prussian majesty could come 
iij) the Russians had effected their junction, at 
h'rankfort on the Oder, witli an Austnan army of 
12,000 mcTi under Marshal Laudon : yet, with 
only 48,000 men, Frederick attacked these hosts 
ill their intrenchments, and was defeated after a 
horrilile slaughter on both sides. This battle of 
Frankfort, or Kunersdorf, cost the King of Prus- 
sia nearly all his artillery, half of his generals and 
officers of distinction, and above 18,000 men in 
killed and wounded. He. himself had two horses 
killed under him, and his hat and clothes were 
])ierccd with halls. But Frederick, W'ho seldom 
despaired, was cheered at this very moment by 
iiew's of Prince Ferdinand’s victory at Minden ; 
and then, considering his owji loss was not very 
important, he called out more troops from a coun- 
try where he had made, nc&rly every man a sol- 
dier, and occupied his fertile genius in devising 
the schemes of frggh campaigns. The Russians 
and Austrians were again assisted by an army 
from Sweden, but the Swedes were, soon driven 
back j)y General Mantcufel. 

The English parliament met on the 13th' of 
October, when Pitt spoke as the oracle of war. 
He disclaimed particular praise to himself, and 


professed In’s determinalion of keeping united 
with the re.st of the ministers. Not a week had 
])assc.d in the summer but had been a crisis, in 
which he had .not known whether he should 
he tom in pieces for failures, or commended, 
as he . now' was, f<;r victories and conquests. 
In continuation, be said that, the more a man 
was versed in business, the more he found the 
hand of providence everywhere, — that success 
had given us unanimity, not unanimity success, — 
that other ministers had hoped as well, but had 
not ^cn so circumstanced as to dare to do as 
much for the w'ar, as he had doirc, — hufthat more 
must be done still, — that all was Providence, 
whose favour was to be merited by virtue, — that 
our allies must be supported with more money and 
more troops, — ^that he had unlearned his favourite 
errors, and no longer thought that England could 
do everything by herself. But the ministerial 
unanimity which Pitt boasted did not exist, and 
his brother-in-law, Lrrd Temple, was at this very 
moment urging a claim that put the cabinet in 
jeopardy. Temple asked the king for a vacant 
order of the garter, — ^the king, it ajjpears, had pro- 
mised the first riband to the Martpiis of Rocking- 
ham, and wanted one, bc'sides, to confer upon 
Prince Ferdinand. Pitt, w'ith great eagerness, 
])ressc(l his majesty to gratify Temi)lc, saying that 
he would take it jis a personal favour done to him- 
self. But from entreaties he proceeded to threats, 
Jji|iting b) the Duke of Newcastle that, if he were 
not gratified, he would no longer sustain “ the vast 
and dangerous load his majesty had been ])leased 

lay on Ins feeble shoulders.” Tin; great ])alriot 
minister had openly said, and no doubt felt in- 
wardly assured, that lie, and he alone, could 
manage the war and st'rve his country effectually 
at this crisis; yet he was ready rather to cease 
saving his country than forego his hrother-in-Iaw’s 
claim Ki a gowguAV ! Seldom has a man been so 
meanly proud or so proudly mean ; and, bringing 
his inconsistencies as it were into a sentence and 
an antithesis, he speaks to a courtier with an inso- 
lent scorn of courts wliile he is lieggiiig and Imlly- 
ing for a court distinction. In iiis lctt(T to New- 
castle he says, — “ All I nntan at ])resent to trouble 
your grace with is, to desire that, w/ien n>‘xt my 
rrludant steps shail briny me vp the stairs of 
Kensuiytim, and mix me villi tlw dust of the 
antechandmr, I may learn, once for all, whether 
the king eonliuues linally inexorable and oh- 
duralc to all such united entreaties and remon- 
strances, as, except towarrls me and mine, never 
fail of sneteess.”* But the old king, who loved 
Temple no better now than he had done two 
years before, continued obstinate ; and Temple, 
on the 13th of November, just a month after the 
meeting of parliament, resigned. It is said that, 
in doing so, his lordship besought Mr. Pitt and 
his brothers (the two Grenvilles) not to follow his 

• lloTri'spondcncp i)r Williiini Pitt, Earl of Chattiam; caiiwl l)y 
William StanJmiic Taylor, Esq., and Captain John Henry Pringle, 
execiitora of liiK non, John Karl of Chatham. 
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example, hut renuiin where their services were so 
much wanted. But the old hing, who knew the 
close links that hound the parties, and who could 
hardly he ignorant of Pitt’s menacing letter to 
Newcastle, took the alarm, and commissioned the 
Duke of Devonshire to ])cr6uadc Lord Temple to 
resume his place, hy promising him that his ardent 
passion for the blue rihand should he gratilied. 
Temple, whose sudden resignation had hct;n cfii- 
surod l)y tlie public, who felt that it must Ica^to 
the retirement of Pitt, was soothed hy Devonshire’s 
])er8uasiun and yn'omisc : within a week he kissed 
hands again for the yn ivy seal ; and, shortly after 
this violence on the old king, he got the blue rihand. 
According to Horace Waljiole, Tcmplg pretended 
to Lord Tlcrtfml, that, linding himself ill treated 
by the king, he had asked for the garter merely' as 
an indication of returning favour, not being so 
anxious to wear the Ham mt as to show tlic world 
that he stood well with his sovereign. 

Pitt declared that this was n() time for paltry 
economy ; that |lie host economy was to push ex- 
penditure Vo ' as to finish the war. With more 
perfect truth than always attended li^ tropes, he 
painted France as in a state «)f hankrii^y and (|e- 
sptmdcnce ; and described her uttein\)rs and efforts 
as those of a dying rather tliair a living monarchy. 
Few or none ventured to oppose or contradict; 
supplies, amounting to the hitherto unjatrallelcd 
extent of 15,000,000/., were voted ; and the army, 
including the 18,000 militia, was fixed at more 
than 115,000 men in British pay! It was ic- 
])ortcd that Pitt said, in private, — “Some time 
liefore I should have been well contented to bring 
France, on her knees, but now I will not rest till I 
have laid her on her back !” 

A.u. 1160, — Lord (jcorge Sackville, having 
waited till the return of his brother officers from 
Germany, imperiously demanded a court-martial. 
He received for answer, that a question had arisen 
whether he could be legally tried, as the orders he 


had disobeyed had hetm given by a foreigner, and 
tliat this question must 'ho referred to the judges, 
The question, however, was not referred to tlu; 
judges, hut to the attorney and solicitor-general, 
j who gave it as tlieir opinion that lie might be tried 
by court-martial. Another doubt had been start ed, 
W’hetlier his lordsliip, who hud left the army, was 
any longer subject to military law ; but this was 
yiossed over. Lord Hohleniess, however, in noti- 
fying the opinion of the law-ofllcers of the crow'n, 
told Lord George that his majesty wished to know 
whether hi.s lordshij) really wished to have this 
court-martial, as there was no specific (diarge, 
against him. Lord George boldly declared tliaf. 
such a trial was necessary to clear his honour ; nv 
})cated his jictition for a court-martial, and said he 
would hide the event, conscious that he had not 
’been guilty of any fault. And yet he knew that 
the court would contain several personal and bitter 
enemies — that the popular outcry was against him 
— and tliat, though he was favoured exceedingly by 
the princess dowager and the Prince of Wales, the 
old king was determined to let the law take its 
course, should the court-martial he had called for 
once begin proceedings. It is supposed that Lord 
George relied on his imposing demeanour and his 
vehement and daring eloquence— and with the 
tongue no man was bolder — ^but Horace Walpole 
slily adds another encouraging circumstance. “ The 
approaching reign promised to be favourable to 
any sufferer under the present; nor could Lord 
George but know that to be the enemy of Prince 
Ferdinand would be meritorious in the eyes of the 
prince and princess dowager, who hated the ducal 
line of Brunswick.”* The court-martial was ap- 
pointed,. with General Onslow, brother of the 
speaker, for president; a messenger was sent over 
to Germany to procure written evidence from Prince 
Ferdinand. On the 28th of February the king 
intimated, by message, to the House of Commons, 

* Memoirs of Oodrge II, 
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that Lord George Sackville, a member of that 
honourable House, had been put under arrest 
for unmilitary conduct and disobedience of 
orders. The speaker was averse to the military 
trial of a member who was no longer in the 
army, and hoped it would be opposed ; but Lord 
Milton, brother-in-law to Lord George, said thilt 
the trial was what he earnestly desired. Lord 
Barrington then moved an address of thanks to the 
king for his communication, and for his majesty’s 
great tenderness towards the privileges of the 
Mouse. As this was readily agreed to, and no one 
spoke, Lord Barrington said it was nemine con- 
iradicente : but here Bubb Dodington, who since 
his loss of place had retunied to J^eicester House, 
niuttercd a sulky No. Tliis led to a short de- 
bate, in which Sir Francis Dashwood spoke against 
the Mutiny Bill, and said that the time ought to be 
limited, and that it ought to be strictly defined how 
long jicrsons who had quitted the army should be 
liable to martial law. Bubb Uodingtou said that 
he did not think it law at all ; that they might 
have tried Lord George while he was yet a mili- 
tary man; that martial law was growing upon 
us and becoming dangerous to our liberties — the 
Mutiny Act fell to the ground every year, but, like 
the giant, recovered new strength on touching it. 
Sir John llushout said that were he in the array 
lie would not sit on the trial of any man out of it ; 
and Sir Francis Dashwood promised to call for a 
revisal of the whole Mutiny Act. (icncral On- 
slow, while sitting on another court-martial upon 
Jiord Charles Hay, who had severely criticised the 
conduct of his commander, Lord Loudon, in Ame- 
rica, was seized with an apoplectic fit and died. 
The king, with headlong haste, got another com- 
mission drawn up for another president ; for his 
majesty was now most eager to show Prince Fer- 
dinand that he had the power to punish Ijord 
(Jeorge. But General Pultcncy excused himself 
from sitting as president, and the king was obliged 
to look out for another. At last Sir Charles How- 
ard was appointed, and the trial ])rocecdcd. Prince 
Ferdinand had sent over one of his German aides- 
de-camp, Captain Wintzenrode, who, it appeared, 
had carried an order from the prince to Lord 
George to bring up his cavalry before Ligoiiier 
and Fitzroy carried their messages to the same 
effect. Wintzenrode deposed that Lord George 
had seemed not to understand his orders, and a 
faint doubt remains in favour of his lordship that 
they were not very intelligible. Colonel Sloper 
deposed that at least a quarter of an hour elapsed 
between the departure of Wintzenrode and the 
arrival of Colonel Ligonicr, and both Sloper and 
Ligonier said tliat the countenance of Lord George 
betrayed confusion. The brave and good-natured 
Granby reluctantly admitted that his advance had 
been checked by Lord George, and that when the 
cavalry moved he was obliged to regulate his pace 
to his lordship’s slowness. Lord George, on his 
side, accused Prince Ferdinand of malice, and his 
aides-de-camp of blundering. His lordship, as we 


have noted, was bold with his tongue, and he was 
skilful too. He assumed a dictatorial style to the 
court, and treated the inferiority of their capacities 
as he might have, done if sitting amongst them, 
instead of being a prisoner before them. He 
browbeat the witnesses, gave the lie to Sloper, 
and treated the judge-advocate with contempt. 

“ Nothing,” adds Walpole, “ was timid, nothing 
humble, in his behaviour. His replies were quick 
and s])iritcd. Me prescribed to the court, and 
they acqui(!8ced. An instant of such resolution at 
Mindcn had established his character for ever 
The trial ran out to a great length, and wdiile 
it was yet unfinished the Mutiny Act expired. 
It thus became necessary to make out a new 
warrant and to read over again the depositions 
of the witnesses; but at length, on the .'hd of 
April, the court-martial finished their tedious 
hnsiness by pronouncing Lord George. Sackville 
guilty of having disobeyed the orders of I’l ince 
Ferdinand, whom, by his commission and instruc- 
tions, he was ordered to obey, and declared it their 
opinion that he was unfit to serve his majesty in 
jmy military capacity whatever. This sentence 
wsis confirmed by the king, who, moreover, signi- 
fied his pleasure, “ that it should be givim out in 
public orders, not only in Britain, but in America, 
and every (|uarter of the globe where any of tin; 
English troops happened to he, that, officers being 
convinced that neither high birth nor great ein- 
])loment8 can shelter otfences of such a nature, 
and that seeing they arc subject to censures muclr 
w'orse than death to a man who has any sense of 
honour, they may avoid the fatal consc(juenci:s 
arising from disobedience of orders.” Nor did 
the old king stop here : he, with his own hand, 
struck out Lord George’s name from the list of 
privy councillors, and forbade his aj)pearancc at 
court ; ordered the lord chamberlain to notify tliis 
prohibition to the Prince of Wales and the princess 
dow'agcr ; and sent the vice-chamberlain to ac- 
quaint Lord Bute with it. The potent favourite 
said, to he sure the prince would not think of 
seeing Lord George while it was disagreeable to 
his majesty; but the advanced age of the king 
gave assuranffi that the proscription at court could 
not Jast varying ; and almost as soon as George 
III. was king, the haughty Sackville was taken 
back openly into favour, and he subsequently oh 
tained lucrative employment and a peerage. 

During this session a bill for establishing ^ 
militia in Scotland was rejected by a large majo- 
rity, though Sir Henry Krskinc declared that the 
want of such a force was so dccidy felt, that all 
Scotland would come and demand it at the bar of 
the House. Another bill of more questionable 
utility met with a different fate. The Qualification 
Act, passed in the reign of Queen Anne, to provide 
that every member of the House of Commons 
should, at the moment of his election, be possessed 
of property in land to the amount of 600/. a-ycar 
if sitting for a county, 300/. if for a borough, 

• Merooirs of Ocorgo II. 
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had long been notoriously evaded ; for, as the act 
did not require any proofs of a prolonged posses- 
sion while sitting in the House, it was enough to 
produce a fictitious transfer from some man really 
holding landed property, which could he restored 
to the owner and cancelled the moment a member 
had taken his seat. Sir John Philipps, a noted 
Jacobite, now proposed that the House should 
oblige every member to produce a schedule of his 
lands to the speaker of the House, explain his 
fjualifications, and swear to the trutli of them. 
Pitt, who had himself slid into the House on a 
fictitious qualification, and who at the time of his 
first election had little he could call his own, ex- 
cept his cornetcy of horse, promoted the bill ; 
Lord Egmont opposed it with great ability, saying 
that it would subject men’s estates to the inspection 
and iniquitous practices of lawyers ; Lord Strange 
ridiculed a notorious blunder in it j Thomas Towns- 
hend, the younger, spoke warmly against it, tracing 
its origin to the four last disgraceful years of Queen 
Anne, when a similar bill had been attempted by 
the Tories ; and others showed some spirit on the 
same side. It should appear, however, that the 
subject was not considered important enough to 
draw a full House, for it was carried by a majo- 
rity of 80 against 40. It had still, however, to 
encounter some opposition in the Lords. The old 
Duke of Newcastle had been averse to it, and, 
though Pitt had insisted that something must be 
done to gratify the Tories, he would probably 
have seen it thrown out with pleasure. The Duke 
of Richmond and the Earls of Gower and Hillsbo- 
rough spoke against it, and Lord Hardwicke was 
lukewarm. Gower put it home to the bishops 
whether the bill would not multiply perjuries; 
but the bench seemed to have had |r sudden and 
wonderful reliance on human virtue ^ though cer- 
tainly, as observed by Walpole, “ perjury was not 
the crime at which most men stuck in that age ; 
nor could it be hoped that they who made a seat 
in parliament the foundation of their fortune 
woiidd not overleap any obstacle to obtain one.” 
Lord Temple supported the bill, and made use of 
the old toat of disunion in the cabinet if it were 
not .allowed to pass; and so it toof passed by a 
majority of 50 against 16. 

General Murray, a brave and adventurous sol- 
dier, had been left to defend the lialf-ruined town 
of C^d^ec, and our fleet had retired to escape being 
frozen up in the St. Lawrence. M. Levi, who had 
succeeded Montbalm, spent the winter in making 
preparations for a desperate effort to recover all 
that the French had lost,, and early m the spring 
he took the field with a mixed body of French, 
Canadians, and Indians, exceeding in all 10,000 
men. He marched from Montreal, and in the 
month of April, when the weather was still incle- 
ment, he appeared before Quebec. General Mur- 
ray, with scarcely 7000 men, disdaining to wait a 
regular siege, marched out and attacked enemy : 
but he was defeated, lost most of the guns he had 
taken out with him, was nearly cut off in his re- 


treat, and got back to the city with great difficulty. 
As the ice cleared away, Levi brought up six 
French frigates, and began to form the siege by 
land and water. But on the 9th of May Lord 
Colville, with two good frigates outsailing the rest 
of the English squadron, ascended the river and 
destroyed the French ships, under the eyes of Levi, 
who stood on the heights on the other side, but who 
presently decamped, and Avith such precipitation 
that he left his artillery and stores behind him. 
Nothing now remained to the French in Canada 
except Montreal, and that last stronghold, w'herein 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil, the governor-general, 
had collected all his magazines, was soon invested 
by General Amherst, General Murray, and Colonel 
Haviland; and, despairing of any succour fron) 
France, which could scarcely put a ship to sea, or 
spare a man from her wars in Europe, Vaudreuil 
capitulated on the 8th of September. Thus Avere 
the Canadas won, and the conquest of them had 
cost us comparatively but fcAv men. This encou- 
raged Pitt to call it “ a bloodless Avar but, as he 
was- conquering America through Germany, the 
blood spilt there was assuredly, in some measure;, 
to be taken into the account ; and there the car- 
nage was and continued to be unprecedented in 
modern Avar. In tlic year 1758 the loss of the 
King of Prussia Avas cstimited at 30,000 men, and 
that of his enemies at 100,000. The year 17.5!) 
was scarcely less bloody ; and we shall presently 
see the monstrous Avaste of human life in tin; 
present year, 1760. 

On the 23rd of June the Austrians under Lau- 
don attacked the Prussians under Fouquet, near 
Glatz, in Silesia, and gained a victory which cost 
the Prussians 8000 men in killed, Avounded, and 
prisoners, and the Austrians themselves 3000 men ; 
and after their victory the Austrian soldiers com- 
mitted unspeakable atrocities in one or two towns 
which their unusual success opened to them. “ At 
Landshut,” says the royal cynic, “nothing was 
spared but misery and ugliness.” These atrocities 
were of frequent occurrence, and to the fearful 
amount of lives and limbs lust in the field must be 
added the darker horrors committed on the peace- 
ful townspeople and the unhappy peasantry during 
tliis seven years* war. Ffdm Glatz, Laudon afl- 
vanced upon Breslau, Frederick’s brother. Prince 
Henry, obliged him tolrai'se thafsioge ; but before 
the Austrians departed they had reduced the 
greater part of the thriving Breslau to a heap of 
ruins. Frederick Mmeeff, after a fruitless attempt 
to recover Dresden, intercepted at Liegnitz, 
and almost completj^y surrounded by Austrians 
and Russians; but bn the 15th of August, with 
an union of heroism and consummate skill, he cut 
his way through the Austrians, killing some 2000, 
and taking some 5000 prisoners. He himself 
lost in killed and wounded about 1200 men, but 
this he called “ only a scratch.” He then joined 
his brother Henry, and rescued the town of 
Schweidnitz, besieged by Daun. But, in the 
mean while, a Russian army under Tottleben and 
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Czemichef, and an Austrian army under Lacy, 
after firing red-hot balls into the town, and bom- 
barding it with shells and grenades, took Berlin, 
committed dreadfiil havock, and threw out their* 
Cossacks and Pandours to ravage all the country 
round about. Frederick struck away to rescue 
his capital, and Daun followed him. In a mot 
ment of despondency Frederick spoke, as he had 
(lone once or twice before, of committing suicide ; 
blit the Russians and Austrians ran away from 
Berlin as soon as they had heard of his approach, 
atid his genius soon gave him fresh triumphs 
over the mediocrity or downright stupidity of his 
enemies’ generals. The Hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick was defeated at Corbach, when Prince 
Ferdinand was at too great a distance to support 
him. In his retreat his army, fell into confusion, 
and the greater part of the infantry would have been 
cut off had not the Hereditary Prince made a bril- 
liant charge in person at the head of the British 
dragoons. The prince was wounded in the action. 
A few days after tliis affair, while the Duke dc 
Broglie was encamped on the heights of Corbach, 
the Hereditary Prince defeated a detached corps 
at Fxdorf, and took the commander of it and five 
entire battalions prisoners. Here the British 
horse distinguished themselves, Elliot’s dragoons, 
a new regiment which had never been in the field 
before, charging five several times, and breaking 
the enemy’s line at each charge. Soon after diis 
exjiloit the Hereditary Prince was detached to the 
Lower Rhine, which lie crossed in September, 
lie took the ancient city of Cleves, and then in- 
vested Wesel. But the French, under M. dc Cas- 
tries, attacked him in his positions, and, after two 
days’ hard fighting, he was compelled to retreat 
beyond the Rhine, which river he crossed in ad- 
mirable order, though in presence of a far superior 


and victorious force. His loss had been very con- 
siderable, and had fallen heaviest on the British 
part of his army. His own person, which he had 
exposed like a common trooper, was covered with 
wounds. Lord Dciun, a gallant, accomplished, and 
amiable young man, received three w'ounds, and, 
after languishing some weeks, died in torment. 
Prince Ferdinand, who had with him nearly 
20,000 British troops, gave the French a complete 
defeat at Warburg, and drove them into- the Diniel, 
where many of them were drowned. The British 
grenadiers, artillery, dragoons, and the Highlanders 
particularly distinguished themselves in this sharp 
encounter, and the gallant Marquess of Granby was 
always found charging at the head of the horse. 
Such, how'ever, was the numerical superiority of 
the French, who now called in their dctacliinents 
and gut reinforcements across the Rhine, that they 
were soon enabled to overrun Hesse and threaten 
the electorate of Hanover once more. 

But George II., who had already spent nearly all 
his privately accumulated treasure and vast savings 
in defending his electorate, looked confidently to 
the arms of Ids nephew, Frederick, and the in- 
Cfeasing poverty and disorganization of the French 
Ilibnarchy, and if he had any tender apprehensions 
about Hanover — he had been victorious for the 
last two years everywhere else — they were soon 
((uieted in the grave.* On the 25th of October, 
the temperate, methodical old man rose as usual at 
si.\ o’clock and drank his chocolate. At a quar- 
ter after seven he went into a little closet. Pre- 
sently his German valet heard a noise ns of some 
one falling, and running into the closet, he found 

* In llw course of tlic niininutr the Diikp of (Tiirabciiiinil liad X 
Rtrokc of nnlsy. lie imm)u l•(^co^•(•l■(•ll ihu iim! of his siicwU iind of 
liU limbs, hut one of his iiycs rcmniiied distorted, and the {{rnssness 
of his habit another disorders seemed to tliroalcn a brief and 
miiierablu rcsidu?bf existence. 
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the king dead on the floor: in falling he had 
cut hie face against the comer of a bureau. They 
carried him to a bed and applied the lancet, hut 
not a drop of blood followed the ventricle of his 
heart had hurst and caused an instantaneous and 
painless death. — “ Full of years and glory, he died 
without a pang, and without a reverse. He left 


his family firmly established on a long disputed 
throne, and was taken away in the moment that 
approaching extinction of sight and hearing made 
loss of life the only blessing that remained de- 
sirable.”* 

, • Memnirfi. 
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Dr. Tn.r.oTsov, from a I'uintini; liy G. feller. 

1)h. Denjauin Hoaplky, from a Paiiiti^j^ >V . Hogarth, 
Uev, J. Wwlky, ijrom a I’aintiiig by J. Barry. 


liR. Edward .Stilmnqfi.ekt, from a Painting by Deal. 
Rev, G. WiinTiEi.p, from a Painting liy J. ItusKcll. 

Ur. S. C 1 .ARKE, from II Painting by T. Giliaon. 


^ HE Settlement, as it 

in the church as well 

l!P|i of a revolution 

abolition of the an- 
/TO governmant in 

III ®*’ **’* ’f^^tora- 

tioii in 1660. • The 

» the one as well as 
the other was not of 
institutions, but only of persons. As the monarchy 
remained with only a new king, so did the esta* 

VOL. IV. 


Wished church with only the substitution of some 
new bishops and other clergymen. 

Both in church and state this Revolution, or 
rather this .winding up and stoppage of the Revo- 
lution,^ was^more remarkably than anything else a' 
victory of protestantism over popery, or rather of 
the haJf-protestantism of the Anglican and Scottish 
chifrches over the principle of absolutism (which 
is the ^essenqe -of popery) alike in religion and in 
politics.? iAsi 1649 was the high day of republic- 
aniBin And radicalism, of independency and secta- 
nanhin, so was 1689 that of constitutionalism, 
piire.Whiggism, br^Juste-ndlieuism, and of Pro- 
testant estahliihed-chuTchism, which is merely 
theological anAeccles^tical Juste-milieuim. 

The Restoration in 1660, again, was, in spirit 
4 E 
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and in effect, the restoration of ftbsoliitism ^nd 0 / 
popery. Neither the one .rtor the., oijier, indeed, 
was openly or formally re-established ;,th&. state of 
the country and of the popular ff^ling^made that 
impracticable at the moment ; but both y\rere iii- 
troduced in disguise — ^the worh; of preparajion for 
their complete re-establishment was bemin— and 
in the mean time every institution in the kingdota, 
even while retaining its old form, took their cha- 
racter, and worked for their ends. The crown 
proceeded from violating the constitution to tramp- 
ling upon die laws ; the parliament was coerced 
until it became the obedient ally of the court; the 
law was perverted into the most convenient instru- 
ment of oppre^psion, the judges themselves serving 
as the mere beagles and bloodhounds of the roym 
tyranny; the corporations and municipal fran- 
chises — ^those sheltering depositories of the liberties 
of the nation in the wprst times, were now either 
extinguished, or forced, like everything else, into 
conformity and subserviency to the one dominant 
authority in the state, the power of the monarch. 
Finally, the established chtlrch, half-popish at any 
rate, as every established church essentially is, was 
made, as far as possible, except in mere name and 
profession, to conceal and suppress its protestant- 
ism, and to give way to its inclinations of an oppo- 
site kind ; that is to say, die pressure to which it 
was subjected from the court, and by which of 
course it was swayed to a certain extent, was all 
ill that direction. Thus in England it signalised 
itself by a vigorously coercive, or, as others termed 
it, a persecuting policy towards dissenters, from 
which it required dexterous management op the 
part of the crown to protect the Roman Catholics 
themselves ; While in Scotland, where the Catho- 
lics were few in number, besides going faster 
and farther in the same course, it assumed, of the 
two forms or constitutions, the episcopalian and 
presbyterian, which ever since the Reformation 
had been struggling for the mastery in that coun- 
try, the one — ^namely, the episcopalian— which was 
• most opposed to democracy and to the popular 
sentiment, and had in it the largest infusion of the 
principle of popery and absolutism. 

All these three successive revolutions, or rather 
grand shifdngs of the scene in the progress of one 
revolution, were alike reactions, brought about by 
the opposite principle, or system, having in each 
case been previously carried out to the point at 
which it was no longer endurable. The absolutism 
and at least serai-popery of the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. produced the violent protest- 
antism and imtt-monarchism of 1649. Republic- 
anism and lectarianism were swept away together 
in 1660\by a returning tide of all but absolute 
power in the crown, and of the most rigorous into- ^ 
lerance of dissent in the church. Partly from the 
natural tendency of things, partly from circum- 
gtances'personal to Charles II. and his successor,^. 
the : wcendancy acquired by the royal authority^ 
afror the Restoration was employed, more perse- 
veringly than for any other object, first in the pro- 


te^on mdi^matfdy in. the' open encouragement 
and promotion of pop^.; and accordingly the 
chief c^tfr^eristiq of uie next and final phasis of 
the^ Involution; se^^nt made in 1689, was 
spirit. ^It may be, regarded as the 
comylrtwijL of^fteiJReformarion begun by Henry 

ft is ttuej^fr^ie^ ffia^ ?yith 4he, fall of absolute 
power in the^-^Urch, Absolute power in the state 
was also necessarily pp^alsend to; and the settle- 
ment, Ihadeiit ^89, was therefore the commence- 
ment of a ilew*era^ofpolitical as well as of reli- 
gious liberty. TJie most self-willed of despots did 
not foresee, or consider, that when he cast off the 
supremacy of the pope he was making the first 
move against the supremacy of his own prero- 
gative. Then was really begun the long contest 
between absolutism atid constitutionalism, which, 
after many fluctuations, Was finally decided in 
favour of the latfer in 1689. But yet this result, 
whatever it Wte essentially, or in its more remote 
operation, took the shape at the time rather of a 
victory over popery than a victory over the prero- 
gative. The royal prerogative, in fact, was not 
formally curtailed by any of the changes then 
made, but popery, as an clement of the constitu- 
tion, was expressly declared an abolished and for- 
bidden thing. 

* The victory then was really in the main a vic- 
tory of Protestantism, and, as such, a victory of 
the established church. Yet, notwithstanding this 
charticter of the result, and notwithstanding also 
the fact that it had been principally brought about 
by irieans of the chiirch, there is no ddttbl that tlie 
Revolution was far from being acceptable to the 
pnerality of the clergy. That event, indeed, 
Drought with it no new laws directly affecting the 
established church in England — ^no alteration of 
Mything in either its iiiternal or external condition, 
in its doctrines, its discipline, its endowments, or 
its position in the state. On the contrary, all its 
ancient rights and liberties, some of which had 
been recently attempted to be infringed, were con- 
firmed and more distinctly recognised than they 
had been at any former period. But still there 
were obvious enough reasons why such a body as 
the established clergy should be in general dissa- 
tisfied with such a change aa the Revolution. It 
is certain, in the first place, that, although the re- 
sistance of some of the heads of the church, in 
which they were backed by the nearly universal 
body of the clergy as well as of the laity, had been 
principally instrumental in driving the late king 
from the throne, yet that 'ivas a consequence of 
their conduct which was neither foi;eseen nor de- 
|ired cither by some of themselves or by the 
great multitude of their inferiors by whom they 
.jjyere supported and applauded. Whether they 
yould have taken the course they did if they had 
rightly discerned to what it was to lead, may be 
doubted ; some of them might have thought the 
assumption and exercise of a dispeniSng power)*^ 
in other words, of an absolute despotiem— *by the 
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king, a legs^ otliera‘a greater evil, than the expnl- 
sion of the reigning family from the throncj all 
we can sayis, that, aftft ih^ ha4gftin^ their rafr 
mediate object, fhe ^t .maj[OTi^ 
would have been vel’y dad ltf4h^ cb\fi2l'|| KpVe 
there stopped the wheel of ehadfeb-tliby '^a /spljn 
motion, and reduc^ the h 

triumph over the irfOwh ih a gt la'er/ And, 
in truth, if it had come to a shnw if hiidas, they 
would probably have had the majority of th^ nation 
with them in this sentiment. 'lEhe mass of the 
people can scarcely be said'‘ to lihve itaked part at 
all in the measures that wete ultimately adopted. 
And even in the legislature the majoritj^ bf the 
peers were avowedly hostile to the deposition of the 
king. The Revolution of 1689 was the act of the 
House of Commons alone, in so far as it was a 
national act at all. And even that body might 
possibly have contented itself with a less decided 
change if it had not been for the attitude taken 
by the Prince of Orange himself, w^io soon made 
it be clearly understood that he would only go on 
with and finish the work he had been called in to do 
upon one. condition. So that, after all, this glori- 
ous Revolution, as it is styled, may be said to 
have been on the part of the English nation little 
less than a forced leap over a precipice at the 
edge of which it found itself without the power of 
retreat. No wonder that an act performed in 
such circumstances, however wise it may have 
really been, or however fortunate it may have 
turned out, should have failed to give universal 
or even very general satisfaction at first; but there 
were peculiar reasons why the clergy for the most 
]>art should above all other classes regard it with litde 
favour or with avowed hostility. The established 
church, the creature of the crown, had, faithful to 
its origin, always stood by,, the royal authority in 
its contests with the other powers of the state, and, 
except in so far as it came in itself for a share of 
what was going, it must from this its constitu- 
tional habit have rather sympathised tfign other- 
wise with James’s arbitrary and high-handed style 
of government ; at any rate, it Qpuld not he ex- 
pected to see very clearly the fitness either of 
deposing a king for merely transgressing a few 
acts of parliament, or of permanently placing the 
throne under subjection to the law. Besides, as 
itself pne of the great fixed institutions of the state, 
the church was naturally conservative in all its 
affections and tendencies, and simply as a change 
or innovation the Revolution must have been dis- 
tasteful to it. 'And jet it be admitted also that 
honesty andi sincere conviction here did their part 
as well as mere sdfish or sentimental considera- 
tions^that scmpuloas minds, having taken up 
certain vim in religion, might conscientiously 
shrink from sanctioning proceedings, whic%’ 
whether agreeable or not to human laws, they 
deemed to he opposed to the law of God. 

When the, convention, which had conferred the 
crown upon William and Mary, had by hn act of 
the two Houses’, vfhich received the royal assort in 
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Af 'usuai-fOTm, .I)feen turned into a parliament, and 
.^e path 6f aRemance imposed by that act came to 
be a^iiiisteredjo the Lords and Copoimons, only 
eight of (he bishops in' the first instance consented 
to take k ; two more, after some hesitation, followed 
their example ; but eight absented themselves and 
persisted in refusing to acknowledge the new 
governnient. Of the number were Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Turner, Bishop of Ely, 
Irftke of Cliichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, and 
White of Ijeterboroiigh, five of the seven prelates 
whose refusal to read King James’s Declaration of 
Indulgence had given the signal for the late 
Revolution. The other three who refused to take 
the oath were Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, Lloyd 
of Norwich, and Frampton of Gloucester. Lloyd 
of St. Asaph and Trclawny of Bristol were the 
only two of the seven petitioners against the indul- 
gence who consented to sanction the. change which 
Aeir petition had mainly contributed to bring 
about; the others who took the oath along with 
them being Lamplugh, Archbishop of York, (to 
which see he had been translated from Exeter 
scarcely three months before, by King James,)* 
Gompton, Bishop of London, Barlowe of Lincoln, 
Mew of Winchester, Sprat of Rochester, Beaw of 
Landaff, and shortly afterwards Smith of Carlisle 
and Watson of St. Davids. To these may be 
added Ijord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who seems 
to have taken tlie oatli in his capacity of a tem- 
poral peer. Burnet has drawn a very severe 
character of this double lord, who had been pro- 
moted from Oxford to Durham in 1674, but 
“ who,” Avrites his right reverend brother, “ bat- 
ing the dignity of being horn of a noble, though 
puritan, family, had not any one quality to recom- 
mend him to so great a post, unless obedience and 
compliance could supply all other defects. He 
has neither learning nor good sense, and is no 
preacher. He Avas a faAvning abject slave to the 
court. And thus was [he] raised [to], and has 
been now for above thirty years possessed of, the 
greatest income in the cluireh.” t At the Revo- 
lution, he afterwards tells us, “ the poor Bishop of 
Durham, who had absconded for some time, and 
was waiting for a ship to get beyond sea, fearing 
public affronts, and had offered to compound by 

* " Dr. Lamplugh, Bi^op of Exi'tcr, (lying from that city while 
the Piiuco of Orange waa marching to it, wki rewarded by King JmIrm 
« ith the translation to the Arcitiiishopric of Yj^, on November 
16th I and the ceremonies of his translation weref^ffurnted at Lam- 
beth, on Saturday December 8th. by his grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, assisted by the Bisiiops of St. Asaph. Ety, Bochester, 
ondPetotlmrough; and the day after he did bis homaw tohU ma- 
jesty at Vfhitehall: and within two days after he imndwitli the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, assembled at OnildhaU* W intiitc the 
Prince of Orange to take the administration of the gsvMaiiait npon 
him.”— ifeane^s Compfets Htiterp, iii. S!3. . 

t History of his Own Time, i. 30S.— The passage is one w^hose 
suppressed in the older editions of the Bishop’s work, slid 
lislied in tliat of Dr. Routli, 6 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1823, pimwi^t- 
livefl Burnet by seven or eight years, not dying till 17XS« wffhir^ 
years of tlu; appearance of tha first volume of the 
which, if it bad been publislied, as he intended it should Se, in ni 
years after he had left the world, and ae Hewipicsiriy diteillil in hit 
^11, “ without adding, tappteesing, or altering it In any pgq^mr,” 
would have ptodacM rather an awkward aensatioh hi Marions 
quartere by tliii and other similar passagu. See Butnot's will in 
Memoin of fhi Seert^ ServiCM Maekif, ^tptire, Api»ndix, pp. 

i.— xxii. 
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lesigning his bishopric, was now prevailed on to 
come, and, by voting the new settlement, to merit 
at least a pardon for all that he had done ; which, 
all things considered, was thought very indecent 
in him, yet not unbecoming the rest of his life and 
character.” But indeed nearly all the other 
bishops who complied with the new setdement 
were as much opposed to it at heart as Crewe ; 
Compton and Trelawney must be regarded as the 
only members of die right reverend bench who 
were really in favour of the transference of the 
crown from the head of James to that of William ; 
only these two voted in the majority of fifty-one 
against forty-nine, by which it was carried that the 
vacant throne should be filled, not by a regent but 
by a king, while thirteen of their brethren were 
counted in the minority •— among whom were 
York, Winchester, St. Asaph, Rochester, St. 
Davids, and Lincoln, who afterwards submitted, as 
well as Norwich, Ely, Bath and Wells, Peter- 
borough, Chichester, and Gloucester, who stood 
out. The thirteenth was Hall, Bishop of Oxford, 
who does not seem to have presented himself in the 
House after the passing of the act imposing the 
new oath of allegiance, being probably prevented 
by the state of his health, for he died in about 
a year after. He had been made a bishop by the 
late king only a few months before his abdication, 
being, according to Bishop Kcnnet, “ one of the 
meanest and most obscure of the city divines, who 
had taken no other degree than that of Bachelor of 
Arts, and had indeed no merit but that of reading 
the king’s declaration in his church, when all his 
brethren of conscience and honour did refuse it.”* 
Burnet, in the like temper, describes him as one 
Hall, a conformist in l^ndon, who was looked on 
as h^ a Presbyterian.” t Cartwright, who had 
been made Bishop of Chester in 1686, took fright 
and fled, and, having afterwards gone to Ireland 
with King James, died there in neglect and des- 
titution. “He was,” Burnet allows, “a man of 
good capacity, and had made some progress in 
learning but, he adds, “ he was ambitious and 
servile, cruel and boisterous ; and by the great 
liberties he allowed himself, he fell under much 
scandal of the worst sort. He had set himself 
long to raise the king’s authority above law, which 
he said was only a method of government to which 
kings might submit as they pleased; but their 
authority was from God, absolute and superior to 
law, which th^ might exert as oft as they found 
it necessary for the ends of government. So he 
was looked on as a man that would more efiectu- 
ally advance the design of popery than if he should 
turn over fb it. And indeed, bad as he was, he 
never made that slip, even in the most desperate 
state of his affairs.” \ Cartwright, in fact, it is 
recorded, died a Protestant. Croft, Bishop of 
Hereford, and Wood Lichfield and Coventry, 
were probably both too old and infirm to attend in 
piHiantent; the former died in May, 1691, the^^' 

• CoSidMe Hlrtory, lii, 491 . 
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latter in April, 1692. Finally, the two sees of 
Exeter and Salisbury were vacant. So that, on Uie 
lyhole, of the twenty^six spiritual peers, seven may 
be said to have been at this time, owing to one 
cause or another, absent from parliament ; and, of 
the remaining nineteen, eleven consented tot^e 
the oath of allegiance to the new government, and 
eight refused or withdrew from the House to 
avoid it. 

Before, however, they took this step, some of 
them, Burnet tells us, moved the House for a bill 
of toleration and another of comprehension, “ that 
they might recommend themselves,” he is pleased 
to “'by a show of moderation.” But the truth 
is, these nonjuring prelates, while they evinced 
their sincerity and conscientiousness by the strong- 
est of all tests, were most of them, in all proba- 
bility, more mildly disposed towards the dissenters, 
and really more favourable to a measure of toler- 
ation, than some of their brethren who took a dif- 
ferent course. The seven bishops had distinctly 
declared, in their famous petition, that their averse- 
ness to the distributing and publishing of the de- 
claration for liberty of conscience did not proceed 
from any want of tenderness to dissenters ; “ in 
relation to whom,” said they, “ We are willing to 
come to such a temper as shall be thought fit 
when the matter shall be considered and settled in 
parliament and convocation.” On the other hand, 
from whatever motive the measures they, now re- 
commended were brought forward, it is at all events 
certain that they met witli no cordial acceptance 
from the opposite party ; nor, as we shall find, 
was all the influence of the crown able to obtain 
the assent of the House to the comprehension thus 
moved for by the nonjuring prelates after they had 
withdrawn ftom it. 

Meanwhile, when it was found that the bishops 
. who were averse to take the oaths could not be 
reached by the existing law, so long as they chose 
to refrain from presenting themsdves in parlia- 
ment, a new bill was brought into the House of 
Commons, which was eventually passed under the 
name of “ An Act for Abrogating the Oaths of 
Supremacy and Allegiance and appointing otlur 
Oaths;” and which, among other i^ilations, de- 
clared that every archbishop and bishop neglecting 
to take the new oaths should be liable to the same 
penalties as they would have been liable to by any 
statute for refusing to take the abrogated oa^ of 
allegiance and supremacy; and, further, that every 
holder of any ecclesiastical office whatsoever, by 
whom the new oaths shcuild have bem taken 
before the lift of August, shi^d be in the first 
instanee suspend for six months, and at the end 
of that time, if he had not taken them, should be 
deprived. The debates upon this bill kought out 
very strongly the determined aitaefament of the 
majority of both Houses to the sacramental test,— 
the great bur which kept the disaofters without the 
pale of the constitution. The meastxr^ Burnet 
relates, “was followed with a particular;ewerne88 
by some who were known enemies to the church ; 
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and it was then generally believed that a great 
part of the clergy would rrfuae the oaths. So they 
hoped to have an advantage against the church by 
this means. Hampden [the grandson of the 
fomous John Hampden is supposed to be here 
meant] persuaded the king to add a penod to a 
speech he made, concerning the atfairs of Ireland, 
in which he proposed the admitting all Protestants 
to serve in that war. This was understood to be 
intended for taking off the sacramental test, which 
was necessary by the law to qualify men for em- 
ployments, and was looked on as the chief security 
the Church of England had, as it excluded dis- 
senters from all employments. And it was tried 
if a bargain could be made for excusing the clergy 
from the oaths provided the dissenters might be 
excused from the sacrament. The king put this 
into his speech without communicating it to the 
ministry, and it had a very ill effect. It was not 
only rejected by a great majority in both Houses, 
but it very much heightened the prejudices against 
the king, as bearing no great affection to the 
Church of England, when he proposed the open- 
ing such a door, which they believed would be 
fatal to them. The rejecting this made the act 
imposing the oaths to be driven on with the more 
zeal.”* Accordingly, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of Burnet, who, having been made Bishop of 
Salisbury, was, he tells us, “ the chief manager of 
the debate in favour of the clergy both in the 
House of Lords and at the conferences with the 
Commons,” the measure passed with no further 
mitigation of its original severity than the annex- 
ation of a clause kaving it to the king to allow to 
any twelve of the nonjuring clergy he might think 
fit to select “ an allowance out of their ecclesias- 
tical benefices or promotions for their subsistence, 
nut exceeding a third part, and to continue during 
his majesty’s pleasure, and no longer.”t Burnet 
says, that, seeing no more could be obtained, he 
acquiesced the more easily, by reason that, though 
when the debates began, he was assured that 
those who seemed resolved not to take the oaths 
yet prayed for the king in their chapels, he after- 
wards found that this was not true, fur they named 
no king or queen, so that it was easy to guess 
whom ^ey meant by such an indefinite designa- 
tion. “ I also heard many things,” he adds, 
“ that made me conclude they were endeavouring 
to raise all the opposition to the government pos- 
sible.” 

After allj the'* generality of the clergy took 
tlie oaths, “ thought’ according to Burnet, “with 
too mahy reservanbns mid distinctions, which 
laid them lopen <to severe censures, as if they 
lud taken ^em against their conscience.” t la^ 
another, paakage he imputes much of the general 
corruption of {xrineiple, which, he affirms, notwith- 
standmg aa>otitwiud ifeceof vii^^ and sobriety, 
was now < fast spreading through the nation, to this 
conduct of Ihe ministftrs of religion It must 

* Dtm'ritbe, tti i. t Slat, l W. & M, cap. B. 
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be confessed,” he says, “that the behaviour of many 
clergymen gave atheists no small advantage; they 
had taken the oaths and read the prayers for the 
present government ; they observed the orders for 
public fasts and thanksgivings ; and yet they 
showed in many places their aversion to our esta- 
blishment but too visibly ; so that the offence that 
this gave, in many parts of the nation, was too 
evident; in some places it broke out in very inde- 
cent instances, that were brought into courts of 
law and censured. This made many conclude that 
the clergy were a sort of men that would swear 
and pray, even against their consciences, rather 
than lose their benefices; and, by consequence, 
that they were governed by interest, and not by 
principle.” Those of the bishops, however, who 
had in the first instance refused the oaths, bad so 
far committed themselves that tliey could not well 
retract; and, accordingly, after remaining sus- 
landed for six months, they became, from the lst 
of February, 1690, ipso facto, dejffived under the 
late act. they were allowed, nevcrtlieless, to con- 
tinue at tbeir sees for a year after this, — all the 
while, Burnet complains, neglecting the con- 
cerns of the church, and living privately in their 
palaces doing nothing ; but, in truth, their hands 
were tied up from performing any of the duties 
of their office by the position in which they legallv 
stood. Burnet states that he ha<l, by the queen’s 
order, moved both the Earl of Rochester and Sir 
John Trevor, who bad great credit witli tliem, to 
try whether, in case an act could be obtained to 
excuse them from taking the oaths, they would 
consent to go on and officiate in ordinations, insti- 
tutions, and confirmations, and assist at the public 
worship as formerly ; but, if we arc to believe his 
account, “ they would give no answer ; only they 
said they would live quietly” — which he inter- 
prets, with no excess of charity, to mean, that 
“ they would keep themselves close till a proper 
time should encourage them to act more openly.” 
They were’ no doubt scrupulous about doing or 
saying anything which might have the appearance 
of complying with the new settlement. How- 
ever, all hope of winning them over was at length 
given up ; and their actual ejection from their sees 
was resolved upon. Of the eight bishops who had 
expressly refused to take the new oath of allegiance, 
Thomas of Worcester had died in June, 1689, and 
Lake of Chichester in August of the same year ; 
and their places had been already filled up by the 
appointment, in the following October, of Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet to Worcester, and Dr. Patrick to Chi- 
chester. The other six, Sancroft of Canterbury, 
Kenn of Bath and Wells, Tunier of Ely, Framp- 
ton of Gloucester, Lloyd of Norwich, and White 
of Peterborough, were all now put out of their sees 
on the same day, the 1st of February, 1691, being 
exactly a year after they hpal incurred deprivation 
under the late act; and immediately thereafter 
Dr. Tillotson was appointed to Csmterbury, Dr. 
Patrick to Ely, Dr. Fowler to Gloucester, Dr. 
Moore to Norwich, Dr. Cumberland to Peter- 
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borouffh, and Dr. Kidder to Bath and Wells; 
Patrick being succeeded in Ely by Dr. Grove. 
Salisbury and Bangor, which were vacant when 
King William came to the throne, had, soon dler 
that event, been given, the former to 1^. Burnet, 
the latter to Dr. Humphreys. Exeter, also, which 
had become vacant just before the Revolution, by 
the promotion of Lamplugh to York, had been 
filled up in April, 1689, by the translation of Tre- 
lawny from Bristol,* where he was in the following 
October succeeded by Dr. Ironside ; and now in 
July, 1691, Croft of Hereford having lately died. 
Ironside was removed to that see, and was sue* 
ceeded in Bristol by Dr. John Hall. The death 
of Cartwright of Chester, immediately after the 
Revolution, had made room for Dr. Strafford in 
that see. Dr. Timothy Hall, whom James had 
made a bishop in October, 1688, died in April, 
1690 ; upon which Dr. Hough was appointed to 
his see of Oxford. Finally, Lamplugh of York 
died in May, 1691, and Barlowe of Lincoln in 
October of the same year ; when the former mitre 
was bestowed upon Dr, Sharp, the latter upon Dr. 
Tenison. Altogether, it thus appears that before 
he had been three years on the throne King Wil- 
liam, without including his completion of the 
translation of Trelawny, had issued no fewer than 
eighteen conges for the election of bishops, namely 
six in 1689, one in 1690, and eleven in 1691 ; by 
which sixteen new prelates, all indebted for their 
promotion to the existing government, and recom- 
mended by their attachment to the principles of 
the Revolution, were introduced into the House of 
Lords, and of the whole twenty-six sees only 
ten were leil in possession of persons who had 
been bishops in the former reign. Of these 
ten, Wood of Lichfield and Coventry was the 
only one who is not stated to have taken the oaths 
to the new government ; and he died in April, 
1692. Burnet, himself one of them, draws a flat- 
tering character of the new occupants of the epis- 
copal bench. Tillotson and Sharp, he observes, 
were the two best preachers that had sat in the 
sees of Canterbury and York in his day ; “ only,” 
he adds, “ Sharp did not know the world so well, 
and was not so steady as Tillotson was;” and, 
doubtless, if these defects appeared merely in 
Sharp’s preaching, they were the less worth mind- 
ing. The new prelates, according to Burnet, 
“ were generally looked on as the learnedest, the 
wisest, and best men that were in the church.”t 
And he continues, “ It was visible that in all these 
nominations, arid the filling the inferior dignities 
that became void by their promoti(Hi, no ambition 
nor court' favour had appeared ; men were not 
scrambling for preferment, nor using arts, or em- 
ploying friends to set them forward ; on the con- 
traiy> men were sought fer, and brought out of 
their retirements ; and inost of them very much 

* TIm tmulatum of Tnlawny ftmn Brlitol to Exeter had been 
commanded, though not completed, by Jamei bHbre his abdication. 

1 3nmet neaks of them as only ftfieen in nnmber. all namsd, as 
he says. ^William in two yean* thne. miewimeraHon ddeiiiM 
intd^ Ten^. wluae appobuiMiit tpoK p1a«a lata in U91. 


against their own inclinations : they were men both 
of moderate principles and of calm tepipers. This 
great promotion was such a ^overy of the king 
and queen’s designs with relation to. the church, 
Uiat it served much to remove the jealousies that 
some other steps the king had made were beginning 
t6 raise' in the Whigs, and very much softened 
the ill-humour that was spread among them.” In 
point of fact the nolo episcopari hid been pro- 
nounced by several of those upon whom the royal 
choice had fallen with apparent sincerity, and in 
other instances the mitre had dropped upon heads 
that were not dreaming of any such honour. Even 
among the friends of Ae new order of things there 
were scruples about taking the places of the de- 
prived bishops. Thus, the learned Dr. Beveridge 
(afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph) refused to 
succeed Kenn in the see of Bath and Wells. Tillot- 
son, himself, though chiefly, it is probable, from 
motives of a different kind, is stated to have long 
resisted the wish of their majesties to elevate him 
to the primacy. “ They had both,” says Burnet, 
“ for above a year pressed him to come into this 
post ; and he had struggled against it with great 
earnestness : as he had no ambition nor aspiring 
in his temper, so he foresaw what a scene of trouble 
and slander he must enter on, now in the decline 
of his age. The prejudices that the Jacobites 
would possess all people with, for his coming into 
the room of one whom they called a confessor, and 
who began now to have the public compassion on 
his side, were well foreseen by him. He also 
apprehended the continuance of that heat and 
aversion that a violent party had always expressed 
towards him, though he h^ not only avoided to 
provoke any of them, but had upon all occasions 
done the chief of them great services, as oft as it 
was in his power. He had large principles, and 
was free from superstition; his zeal had been 
chiefly against atheism and popery ; hut he had 
never showed much sharpness against the dis- 
senters. He hsd lived in a good correspondence 
with many of them ; he had brought several over 
to the church by the force of reason, and the soft- 
ness of persuasion and good usage; but was a 
declared enemy to violence and severities on those 
heads. Among other prejudices against him, one 
related to mysrif : he and I had lived for many 
years in a close and strict friendship. He laid 
before the king all the ill effects that, as he thought, 
the promoting him would have on his own service ; 
but all this had served only to increase the king’s 
esteem of him, and fix him iitwhis purpose.” It 
is related, again, that the first notice or tlmught 
Dr. Cumberland had of his appointment to Peter- 
borough was by readinig it m a xumtpapGc at Stam- 
ford, where he was mimster.* himself, 

who wqi the first bishop made h^ King William) 
was, he tells us, nominated by hu majesty on his 
own motioDt without any notification to him of the 
rqyal intentioni but he must have been sure of 
getting upen the bench from the znonirat the 

, • Note on Barnot't Om Tlswi U. U, bjr Rpiiaker Onilow. 
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course of eventsthad set his masta*, or patron, on 
the throne. 

Nor, general as was the at least outward suV 
mission of the church, was the number of minis- 
ters that openly stood out and seceded altogether 
insignificant. About four hundred of the inferior 
clergy followed the eight bishops in refusing tHh 
new oath of allegiance, and lost their livings in 
consequence. These, vrith the laity who accom- 
panied them, formed a nonjuring church, avow- 
edly Jacobite in its political predilections and 
principles, which, though ultimately reduced to a 
very quiescent as well as feeble condition, continued 
for many years after the Revolution to wage fierce 
controversy with the establishment on the theolo- 
gical aspects of the great question which divided 
them, as well as to give considerable uneasiness to 
the government on various occasions. In England, 
however, the open profession of nonjuring prin- 
ciples was little heard of after the accession of 
George I., when the precipitation with which the 
persons of that persuasion generally threw them- 
selves into the projects that exploded in the re- 
bellion of 1715 afforded a good apology for 
tightening the legal bonds by which the allegiance 
of the subject was sought to be secured to the 
family on the throne. 

It has already been noticed that two measures 
for the relief of the dissenters — a bill of toleration 
and a bill of comprehension — were left as legacies 
to the House of Lords by the section of the epis- 
copal bench, which the new oath of allegiance 
scared away from parliament. The bills were 
actually brought forward, as well as drawn up, by 
the Earl of Nottingham, the Tory secretary of 
state, and the single representative of his prin- 
ciples in the cabinet, who on this occasion, how- 
ever, not only acted as the mouth-piece of his 
party, but advocated opinions and views which 
were cordially participated in by his majesty him- 
self. Very little opposition was made from any 
quarter to the bill of toleration, which accordingly 
was soon passed under the title of “ An Act for 
exempting their majesties’ Protestant subjects, dis- 
senting from the Church of England, from the 
penalties of certain laws.”* Proceeding avowedly 
upon the consideration that some ease to scrupu- 
lous consciences in the exercise of religion might 
be an effectual means to unite their majesties’ Pro- 
testant subjects in interest and affection, it relieved 
dissenters from all penalties for not going to 
church or for attending their own’ places of 
worship, provided they were duly registered, and 
had not tlw doors locked or barred, on condition 
only of their taking the new oaths of allegiance 
und sapiMBSK^, and subscribing the declaration 
agsinst tnuMuMtantiation. Instead of the oaths, 
the Quakers were ^rmitted to make and si^scribe 
adechtratioB of fi&lity to the government and a 
professiou of their Christian belief. The only 
classes of religionists excepted from the benefits 
of this aet were the Papists and the Soeinians, or 

•iw.tad M.C.18. 


such as should deny, in preaching or writing, the 
doctrine of the Trinity as declared in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. " Some,” says Burnet, ** proposed 
thst the act should only be temporary, as a neces- 
sary restraint upon the dissenters, that they might 
demean themselves so al to merit the continuance 
of it when the term! of years now offered should 
end. But this was rejected: there was now an 
universal inclination to pass the act ; but it could 
not be expected that the nation would be in the 
same good disposition towards them at another 
time.” “ I show'ed so much zeal,” he adds, “ for 
this act, as very much sunk my credit, which had 
risen from the approbation I had gained for op 
posing that which enacted the taking the oaths.” 
The feeling in favour of the act, then, we see was 
not, as he has just told us it was, universal. In- 
deed, it is certain that this was far from being the 
case. 

The chief object of the comprehension bill was 
to admit presbyterian ministers into the church 
without compelling them to acknowledge the inva- 
lidity of their former ordination ; and it also pro- 
posed to allow certain ceremonial forms in the 
public worship to be observed or omitted at dis- 
cretion. The hostility to the dissenters, which 
found little that it could conveniently fasten upon 
in the simplicity of the toleration bill, took advan- 
tage of the greater vagueness of the principle of 
this measure, and the difficulty of applying it uni- 
formly and consistently, to urge all sorts of objec- 
tions while at the same time its progress appears 
to have been further embarrassed % some counter- 
projects proceeding from real or professing friends 
of the objects it had in view. Among other things 
it was proposed that a body of persons, partly 
clergymen, partly laymen, should be commissioned 
to prepare a general scheme for the reformation of 
the church, which might be afterwards offered for 
the approval of the king and parliament. Burnet 
takes to himself the credit of having caused the 
failure of this proposition, “ This,” he says, “ was 
pressed with great earnestness by many of the tem- 
poral lords. I at that time did [not?] imagine 
that the clergy would have come into such a design 
with zeal and unanimity ; and 1 feared this would 
be looked on by them as taking the matter out of 
their hands; and for that reason I argued so 
warmly against this, that it was carried by a small 
majority to let it fall.” “ But,” he goes on, “ I 
was convinced soon after that I had taken wrong 
measures ; and that the method proposed by these 
lords was the only one likely to prove effectual.” 
Whatever credit he gained with the cler^, too, 
for the course he took as to this matter was in- 
sufficient to balance the censure he incurred by 
moving, when they came to the clause of the 
bill relating to subscription to the articles, that 
the subscribing party should be held to bind 
himself; not to tusint tad conient, but only 
to submit with a promise of conformity. He 
further luppor^ with great zeal a proviso for 
allowing knedmg at ffie sacrament and the use of 
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the sign of the cross in baptism to be dispensed 
with in the cases of. Such persons as, after being 
conferred with on the subject should solemnly pro- 
test that they were not satisfied'^ as to the lawful- 
ness of these forms. This was carried, though 
not without vehement .opposition , to the proposed 
relaxation in regard to kneeling, which, it was 
maintained, constituted the chief objection the 
dissenters had to taking the sacrament according 
to the mode required by law, and the abrogation of 
which would therefore make a nullity of the great 
bulwark of church and state, the test act itself. 
Burnet concludes his account as follows : — “Those 
who had moved for this bill, and afterwards 
brought it into the House, acted a very disingen- 
uous part ; for, while they studied to recommend 
themselves by this show of moderation, they set 
on their friends to oppose it ; and such as were 
very sincerely and cordially for it were represented 
as the enemies of the church, who intended to 
subvert it. When the bill was sent down to the 
House of Commons it was let lie on the table ; 
and, instead of proceeding in it, they made an ad- 
dress to the king for summoning a convocation of 
the clergy to attend, according to custom, on the 
session of parliament. The party that was now 
beginning to be formed against the government 
pretended great zeal for the church, and declared 
their apprehensions that it was in danger; which 
was imputed by many to the Earl of Nottingham’s 
management. These, as they went heavily into 
the toleration, so they were much oflended with 
the bill of comprehension, as containing matters 
relating to the church, in which the representative 
body of the clergy had not been so much as advised 
with. Nor was this bill supported by those who 
seemed most favourable to the dissenters : they set 
it up for a maxim, that it was fit to keep up a 
strong faction both in church and state ; and they 
thought it was not agreeable to that to suffer so great 
a body as the presbyterians to be made more easy, 
or more inclinable to unite with the church. They 
also thought that the toleration would be best main- 
tained when great numbers should need it, and be 
concerned to preserve it. So that, this good de- 
sign being zedously opposed, and but faintly pro- 
moted, it fell to the ground.” 

But before the project of church reform was 
altogether dropped, a trial was made of what could 
be effected by ’means of a convocation. The ad- 
dress to the king, praying him to summon that 
body, was not from the Commons alone, as Burnet 
seems to state, but from both Houses, and was 
presented on the 19th of April. The convocation, 
it may be observed, though regularly assembled 
with every parliament since the Restoration, had 
done no business since the year 1662; so that the 
members were detained in town at considerable 
expense during the session merely to go through 
the parade duty of reading the church service in 
Latin. The clerical legUlature had been k^ 
thus time and quiet, in part by the general spirit 
of subserviency to the crown which had taken 


possession of the church, but chiefly through the 
subjection to which the convocation had been re- 
duced by an act of parliament passed in the reign 
of Henry VIII., absolutely prohibiting it from 
either assembling except by authority of the king’s 
writ, or attempting to enact any canons, constitu- 
tions, or ordinances, without the royal assent and 
license.* The king, too, as head of the church, 
was admitted to have, or at least had, ever since 
the Reformation, exercised the power of proro- 
guing, or adjourning, and dissolving the convoca- 
tion, as well as of summoning it; so that the entire 
regulation bf its proceedings was really in the 
hands of the crown, especially since the clergy 
had given up the right of taxing themselves, which 
they had done ever since the year 1665.t All 
this considered, thq prudence of reviving the par- 
liament of priests at the present crisis might have 
been reasonably doubted. In compliance with 
the address of the Lords and Commons, however, 
the king’s writ was issued for a convocation to 
meet during the next session of parliament. This 
announcement immediately set in action all the 
latent discontent with the course affairs were taking 
which was so generally diffused among the clergy, 
and inflamed to fury the various passions to which 
the late change had given birth. Burnet asserts, 
and probably with truth, that the Jacobites, or 
friends of the deposed king, took advantage of the 
occasion to fill men’s minds with all sorts of false 
rumours and unfounded fears. “It was said,” 
he writes, “ the church was to be pulled down, 
and presbytery was to be set up ; that all this now 
in debate was only intended to divide and distract 
the church, and to render it by that means both 
weaker and more ridiculous, while it went off from 
its former grounds in offering such concessions. 
The universities took fire upon this, and began to 
declare against it, and against all that promoted it, 
os men that intended to undermine tlie church ; 
severe reflexions were cast on the king, as being 
in an interest contrary to the church, — for the 
church was the word given out by the Jacobite 
party, under which they thought they might more 

• Slat. »5 Hen. VIII. e. 19. 

M “It vai first settled by h verbal Agreement between Arehbislio]) 
Sheldon and the lord Ghaneelliir Clarendon, and tacitly diven into 
by the clergy in general, ns a grmt ease to them in taaotions. 'l^c 
first public act of any kind relating to It was an act of parliament in 
1665, by which the clergy were, inoom])ion with the laity, chargMl 
with tlic tax given In that act, and were diseliargod (tom tiie pay- 
ment of the snbudies they had granted beihre in convocation ; but 
in tills act of parliament !of 1665 tliera is an enprim saving of the 
right of the clergy to tax themselves in convocation if they think fit; 
but that has been never done since, nor attemirted as 1 know of. and 
tlie clergy have been constantly from that time eharged with tli^ 
laity in all public aids to the crown by the House of Commons.”— 
Nat9 by Ur. Spider Oiuhw vn hufiut, 0.>T. ii. SSt. Ottslow adds, 
tliat in consequence of this, but from what period he cannot say, tlie 
clergy have assumed and Iteen allowed io exeieiie the privilege of 
voting for members of parUament In vtrttto of their eedoiiasticnl 
freeholds,— a privilege ^ch several acts of parliament have ac- 
knowledged to be a right, although it certainly began without any 
particular law. Oibeon, Bishop of, Lcmton, mM.^ilow that he 
conceivedi^U to he the greatest alteration lit the emurtitution ever 
mode without an enreis law ; and if his lordship mesat to refer to 
tlie Bbandcnment ofnie riglit of lolf'tanation by the clergy, as well 
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muse of Conunoni Itself, which the crown enjoys th5 uime right of 
convening, proroguing, anddiiaolvlng. might now h»v» heed irduced 
to aa more'a fbrmal nonentity as the convocation. If it had ever rs* 
linqulihed iiihold of the strings of the public purse. 
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safely shelter themselves. Great canvassings were 
everywhere in the. elections of convocation>ment a 
thing not known in former times. So that it was 
soon very visible that we were not in a temper cool 
or calm enough to encourage the further prose- 
cuting such a design,”* In tlie mean time, how- 
ever, with the view of getting in readiness the prc^ 
positions to be laid before the convocation, royal 
letters had been directed to ten bishops and twenty 
dignified clergymen, commissioning them to meet 
and prepare such alterations of the liturgy and 
canons, and such plans for the reformation of the 
ecclesiastical courts, as might in their judgments 
he best suited to the exigencies of the time and to 
the correction of existing deficiencies and abuses. 
Great care, according to Burnet, was taken to name 
the commissioners so impartially that no exceptions 
could lie against any of them. ' Among them were 
all the bishops except the six under suspension, 
and Barlowe of Lincoln, Beaw of Llandaff, Watson 
of St. David’s, Crew of Durham, Croft of Here- 
ford, Wood of Lichfield and Coventry, and Hall 
of Oxford, all of whom were either old and in 
infirm health, or notoriously disaffected although 
they had taken the oaths to the present govern- 
ment — some objectionable on both these grounds.f 
'Die list also comprised Stillingfleet, Patrick, 
Tillotson, Sharp, Kidder, Hall, Tenison, Fowler, 
and Grove, all of whom were raised to the bench 
within the next two years. The comnnssioners 
had many meetings in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and occupied themselves with the business in- 
trusted to them very diligently for some weeks. 
“ Tliey had before them,” Buniet tells us, “ all 
the e.xceptions that cither the Puritans before tlie 
war, or the Nonconformists since the Restoration, 
had made to any part of the church service ; they 
had also many propositions and advices that had 
been offered, at several times, by many of our 
bishops and divines upon those heads : matters 
were well considered and freely and calmly de- 
bated : and all was digested into an entire correc- 
tion of everything that seemed liable to any just 
objection.”! He adds, however, that they had some 
very rigid as well as very learned men among 
them, though the most rigid cither never came to 
their meetings or very soon withdrew, declaring 
themselves dissatisfied with all that was doing, 
and some openly avowing that they were against 
all alterations whatsoever. They thought too much 
had been already done for the dissenters by the 
Toleration Act, and would do nothing still further 
to level the old distinctions between the church 
and her enemies. At the head of these very rigid 
tnen is said to have been Dr. William Jane, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford ; the others 

* Oivn Tiaulf fi. ’ 

+ Tlw tee* of Chteheiter, Woiceiter. and Brirtol wort - vacant 
when the obvmiiiion was iwiied. . . . , , 
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were Mew, Bishop of Winchester; Sprat, Bishop 
of Rochester ; Dr. Henry Aldridge, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Dr. Joseph Beaumont, Regius 
Professor pf Divinity at Cambridge; Dr. John 
Mountague, Master of Trinity College in that Uni- 
versity; Dr. John Goodnmn, Archdeacon of Mid- 
dlesex; Dr. William Beveridge, Archdeacon of 
Colchester ; and Dr. Charles Alston, Archdeacon 
of Essex. Jane, Aldridge, Mew, and Sprat with- 
drew after the first meeting, under pretence of 
being afraid of incurring a premunire by acting 
under tlie royal letters, which they contended erected 
a court equally illegal with the court of ecclesias- 
tical commission revived by tlie late king, of 
which, by the by, Sjirat himself liad been a mem- 
ber. The rest, however, iiroceedcd with their 
work, and, if we may trust to the account given 
by a learned dissenting divine, who had, he tells 
us, obtained a copy of the alterations drawn up by 
them, “ very unanimously, and without any heals.”* 
They agreed, it seems, among other things, that 
the chanting in cathedrals should be laid aside — 
that the Apocryphal lessons, and those from the 
Old Testament “ which are too natural** should 
be thrown out, — ^that the legendary saints’ days 
should be omitted in the calendar, — that the use 
of the cross in baptism should be recommended in 
a new rubric, but not made imjierative, — that to 
those who wished it the communion should be ad- 
ministered without kneeling, — tlmt the word re~ 
mission should be removed from the form of abso- 
lution, “as not very intelligible,” — that for all 
titlw and epithets applied to the king or queen in 
the public prayers should be substituted simply the 
word focem/yn,— that a few obsolete or otlierwise 
objectionable terms in the other prayers should be 
changed,— that the use of the surplice in each par- 
ticular case should be left to be regulated by the 
discretion of the bishop, having a regard to the 
desire of the people, — that those who preferred 
having their children baptised without godfathers 
and godmothers should be allowed to present them 
in their own names, — and that, as to the Athana- 
sian Creed, “ lest tlie wholly rejecting it shoqld, 
by unreasonable persons, be imputed to them as 
Socinianism,” a rubric should be made setting 
forth that the curses therein denounced were not 
to be held os applying to each particular article, 
but were intended only against such as denied the 
substance of the Christian religion in general.t 

• Dr. Edmiinil CaUmy’s Abiidgment of Baxtei*« History of his 
Own Time. 

t Tlie account given by an emiaent clergyman of the establUi- 
ment, Dr. WiUiam NichuU, in his Dofonce of the Chuich of Eng- 
land. somewhat varies from tlwt of Dr. Colomy, and contaiiu also 
some additional nartieulan. Dr. Nichols osseitsthat it was left to Ui« 
minister to use the Athaniuian Creed, or to chongo it for the Apos- 
tles’, os he chose. " New Collects," he adds. “ wore drawn np, more 
agreeable to the Epistles and Gospels, for the whole course uf the 
year ; and these were composed wiui that elegance and propriety of 
egression, and such a flame of devotion, tliat nothing could more 
affect the hearts of the beaieri and elevate their minds toward God. 
Tliey were lint drawn up by Dr. Patrick, who was reckoned to have 
great skill in iitargical composition. Bishop Buniet added to them 
yet farther force and spirit. Dr. Stillingfleet afterwards enamined 
ihem with gnat Judgment, euefoily weighing every word iu them ; 
and Dr. Tillotson hod the lost hand, giving them some (tee and mas- 
terly strokes of his easy and flowing eloquence. Dr. Kidder, who 
nras well vetted in Uie Oriental tongues, mode a new versiott of 
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Galamy gives it as his opinion that such altetation^ 
as these, with a qualified allowance of ordination 
by Presbyters, would in all probability have brought 
over two-thirds of die English dissenters to the 
established church. 

But the labours of the commissioners were 
never so much as laid before the convocation. 
That body met on the 2lat of November, when 
the I^wer House immediately showed the temper 
in which it was, by the election’ of “the rigid” Dr. 
Jane as its prolocutor or president, and Ae rejec- 
tion, by a great majority, of Dr. Tillotson, the 
person proposed by the moderate party for that 
office.* It is said that this vote was procured 
principally by the management of the two bro- 
thers, the Earls of Clarendon and Rochester, with 
a view to embarrass the government. When Jane 
w as presented to Compton, Bishop of London, who 
in the absence of the primate sat as prolocutor of 
the Upper House, he delivered, as was customary, 
a long Latin speech, in which he extolled the 
Church of England, not only as standing above all 
other Christian communities, but as absolutely 
perfect, and requiring no amendment in anything; 
concluding, in triumphant defiance, with the cele- 
brated expression of the unanimous barons in the 
time of the third Henry — Nolumus letjes Anglidb 
mitari — We will not that the laws of England be 
changed, Compton, to whom Jane had formerly 
been chaplain,t replied with good temper, telling 
the inferior clergy that they ought to preserve a 
moderation in such things as were not essential in 
religion, thereby opening a door of salvation to a 
multitude of straying Christians; and observing 
that it could not but be their duty to show the same 
indulgence and charity to the dissenters under King 
William which some of the bishops had promised 
in their addresses to King James. This mildness, 
however, had no effect. At their next meeting 
Compton, perceiving that there was certain to be a 
majority against the wishes of the court, prorogued 
the convocation till the 4th of December, on the 
pretence that the royal commission, empowering 
them to proceed to business, had been found to be 
defective from not having the great seal, which it 
was therefore necessary to procure before anything 
more could be done. In the interval great ex- 
ertions were made to bring over some of the 
stiffest of the leaders and their partisans in the 

the PialuM more ngteeablo to the original. Dr. TooiSKin made a 
collectiun of the wOTdi and expreaeiont throughout the Liturgy which 
had been ettcepted to, and proposed others in their room that were 
clctir and plaiu, and lew liable to objection," The use or omiuion 
of the orosB in baptum, according to Nichols, was leU to he deter- 
mluedbv the convocation; aswasalsaa pronositlon *'that a non* 
coni'ormist ililbiitter going over to the church mould not bo or^ued 
occordMli to the common form, init conditionally, much in.the same 
manner as t' e baptising of infants is ordered in the church, if' there 
be not evidence of their being baptised tx'fore, with the addition of 
the episcopal benediction, as was cuetottuty in the ancient churOh 
when clerks were received who had been ordained by heretics.'* 

* The Lower House of Convocation consists of all deans and 
archdeacons, one representative (hr every chapter, styled a proctor, 
and two proctors for the clergy of eaeh diocese ; nakiug altogether 
Md niemtiers. 

t It is si^ that Jane, having ^ sent to the Prince of Orange by 
his nnirenity to make him an olthr of their plate, eoncelre^ tlut he 
oittjjht to have been rewarded with the bishoptle of Eieter; and. 
upon that brefiirment being given to Trelawny, became a protossed > 
enemy to King William and the Rovolution. 


Lower House, but with ver)f little effect. When 
both Houses were met amin in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel on the appointed day, the Earl of Nottinj^ 
ham presented the commission properljr Sealed, 
and also a written message from his majesty, in 
which he declared that he had summoned the con- 
vocation not only because it was usual to do so 
upon the holding of a parliament, but out of a 
pious zeal to do everything that might tend to the 
best establishment of the church of England, 
which was so eminent a part Of the Reformation, 
and therefore most signally deserved, and should 
always have, his favour and protection. His 
majesty, therefore, the message proceeded, did not 
doubt but that they would assist him in promoting 
the welfare of the church,^ so that no prejudices 
with which some men might have laboured to 
possess them should be suffered to disappoint his 
good intentions, or deprive the ' church of any 
benefit from their consultations. In answer to this 
message the bishops forming the Higher House 
readily and unanimously agreed upon an address, 
thanking his majesty for the grace and goodness 
he had expressed, and the zeal he had shown for 
the Protestant religion in general, and the church 
of England in particular. “ We look upon these 
marks of your majesty’s care and favour,’* said the 
address, “ as the continuance of the great deliver- 
ance Almighty God wrought for us by your means, 
in making you the blessed instrument of preserv- 
ing us from falling under the cruelty of Popish 
tyranny.” The Lower House at first stood up for 
the privilege of presenting a separate address of 
their own ; and then, when they found they could 
not maintain that pretension, they fell to making 
amendments upon that drawn up by the bishops, 
their objections being especially directed to what 
was therein said about the Protestant religion in 
general, which they seemed to think tended to de- 
grade the Church of England by classing it with 
the other churches calling themselves Protestant, 
A conference and various messages between the 
two Houses ensued ; and at last fois part of the 
address was modified so Us to contain merely an 
acknowledgment of his majesty’s zeal for the wel- 
fare of the Church of England; “whereby we 
doubt not,” it was added, “ the interest of the 
Protestant religion in all other Protestant churches, 
which is dear to us, will be the better sebured.” 
Burnet asserts that the Lower House “expressed a 
resolution not to enter into any debates with rela- 
tion to alterations; so that they wohld take no 
notice of the second part of the king’s niessi^;” 
but, in foct, it was only in the address ultifoately 
agreed upon by both Houses that that part' of the 
message was expresdy ifoticed. Tlie addr^» 
which was presented on the 12th, assured King 
William that, in pursusnee M the tnist and con- 
fidence he had reposed in them, they would con- 
sider whatever should be offered to them from his 
majesty without prejudice and with idl calmness 
and impartihlity. His majestv returtted i grtcioos 
answer, expressing all sademetion tith the ad- 
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clreisi; but still it was evident that there was no 
ctoce of idle Lower House being brought to 
another disposition. “There was at this time,” 
Bays Burnet, “but a small number of bishops in 
the Upper House of convocation j and they had not 
their metropolitan with them, so they had not 
strength nor authority to set things forward. Ther^ 
fore they advised the king to sufPer the session to 
be discontinued.” The convocation was accord- 
ingly again prorogued to the 24th of January, 
1690, and on the 6th of February was, along with 
the parliament, dissolved ; nor. was it suffered to 
meet again for the transaction of business during 
the present reign. As Burnet phrases it, “ they 
were kept from doing mischief” by a scries of 
prorogations for a course of ten years. 

And thus ended the project of a comprehension, 
or, in other words, of a remodelling of the esta- 
blished church, as entertained at the Revolution, 
being the last attempt of the kind that has been 
made. No concession for the purpose of satisfying 
the dissenters, no change of any kind in liturgy or 
canons, in doctrine or discipline, was wrung from 
the church at this crisis. Burnet was originally a 
zealous advocate for the proposed alterations ; but 
he lived to feel and to acknowledge that it was for- 
tunate the scheme had not succeeded. “ There 
was,” he remarks, in his History, “ a very happy 
direction of the providence of God observed in this 
matter. The Jacobite clergy who were then under 
suspension were designing to make a schism in the 
church, whensoever they should be turned out and 
their places should be filled up by others. They 
saw it would not be easy to make a separation upon 
a private and personal account; they therefore 
wished to be furnished with more specious pre- 
tences; and, if we had made alterations in the 
Rubric and other parts of the Common Prayer, 
they would have pretended that they still stuck to 
the ancient Church of England, in opposition to 
those who were altering it and setting up new 
models. And, as I do firmly believe that there is 
a wise providence that watches upon human affairs, 
and directs them, chiefly those that relate to reli- 
gion, so l.have with great pleasure observed tliis 
in many instances relating to the Revolution ; and 
upon this occasion I could not but see that the 
Jacobites amoi^ us, who wished and hoped that 
we should have made tliose alterations, which tliey 
reckoned would have been of great advantage for 
serving their ends, were the instruments of raising 
such a chnupur against them as prevented their 
being made ; for, by all the judgments we could 
afferuranfo mak^ if we had carried a majority in 
the eouvgteatfon fojr iterations, they wQidd have 
done ue morp hurt thw good.” 

Whi porhapi luore than anything else operated 
to pxcafo.aikO^ the llnghsh clergy, and through- 
ottt the. :i^n« g distrust of William’s attachment 
^ thu ^as the course which he 

affairs fo 

take in Ip te kingdom the Revolution 

eC iheehuiflk to the ground at the hrst 
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shock. The bishops had indeed precipitated them- 
selves upon the advancing tide of change, before it 
came up to them, with a most singularly unsea- 
sonable expression of their loyalty and devotion to 
the doomed system that was just about to break 
up and come tumbling down upon their heads. 
On the 3rd of November, only two days before the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, and after all pub- 
lic demonstrations of attachment to James had 
ceased in England, they drew up and sent off to 
London an address, in which — after telling him 
that they prostrated themselves in devout adoration 
to God for his goodness in having stilled the mad- 
ness of unreasonable men, and peaceably seated his 
majesty, as the darling of heaven, upon the throne 
of his royal ancestors, — “ whose long, illustrious, 
and unparalleled line,” said the right reverend 
adulators, “ is the greatest glory of this your ancient 
kingdom” — ^they went on to express the amaze- 
ment with which they had heard of the apprehended 
invasion from Holland, and concluded by stating 
their confidence that the same God who had already 
so often preserved and delivered his majesty would 
do so again now, by giving him the hearts of liis 
subjects and the necks of his enemies. But in 
these sentiments the poor bishops stood almost 
alone in the midst of the people over whom they 
had been set up as lights and guides ; at least tl»e 
wishes and hopes of the vast majority of the nation 
set strongly in the opposite direction. Upon the 
last day of this month, while all things were still 
in suspense, the general feeling against the esta- 
blished church was, (juietly enough, but only there- 
fore the more emphatically, indicated, by the public 
burning at Glasgow of the effigies of the pope and 
the two Scottish archbishops. The Eail of Lou- 
don and other students of the university were the 
directors of the ceremony ; and it was performed 
without opposition from cither the inhabitants or 
the authorities.* A few weeks later, when the game 
was more evidently up with the old government, 
the same spirit expressed itself in a more deter- 
mined fashion. The last act of the Scottish privy 
council was the issuing of a proclamation, on the 
24tb of December, calling upon all his majesty’s 
Protestant subjects to put themselves in their best 
posture of defence for the protection of the Protest- 
ant religion, and of their own lives, liberties, and 
properties, and appointing commanders, and times 
and places of rendezvous for the heritors of each 
shire, “ armed and provided according to their 
conditions and qualities.” By this time the govern- 
ment, although several of its chief members were 
Catholics, had deemed it prudent to profess a usost 
^ifying dread and horror of popei^; so 

early as the 4th of the present month tliey had 
issq^ a proclamation ordering the houses of 
Papists to be searched, and all arms and ammuni- 
tion that should be found therein to be seized . But 
all this had no effect in allaying the popular fory 

* Wodrow’i History of the Sttirennn of the Church of Scotland, 
Iv. 472 (Edit, of 1»0). Wodn^r adds. "And Uie (since) 

fiimoas Mr.ThUnd. at thia dm* aitudcnt there, assisted at that 
solemnity.'' 

4 L 2 
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against Episcopacy, which indeed (and no wonder, 
considering the atrocities of the last two Teign8);'had 
become os hateful to the mass of tlie nation as 
Popery itself. The last proclamation of the govern- 
meht was not yet dispersed when, not the heritora 
(or landed proprietors having above a certain 
rental), but the general population of several of die 
southern counties, were up in arms, to the number of 
six tliousaud men. They had collected at first on 
a rumour of an invasion of Papists from Ireland, 
whom they proceeded to face in a united body ; 
but when this imaginary foreign enemy could no- 
where be discovered they were not long in finding 
other employment that suited them quite as well. 
It was Christmas Day, and, dividing themselves 
into many small parties, they proceeded to the dif- 
ferent parish churches, and, seizing the officiating 
ministers in their pulpits or at the altar, carried 
them in triumphant procession through their pa- 
rishes, and then, stripping them of their canonical 
attire, drove them forth with derision and violence 
if they attempted a vain resistance, or permitted 
them to depart in peace on their solemn promise 
never to return. It is asserted that two hundred 
clergymen were thus summarily ejected in this 
part of the country ; and that within a few weeks 
the same sweeping process had be^n extended over 
all the rest of Scotland.* In this way the people 
themselves had in fact abolished Episcopacy before 
either the legislature had pronounced any decision 
on the question or King William had even mounted 
the throne. After James had fied from London 
the leaders of both the Episcopalians and the Pres- 
byterians hastened to the English capital to en- 
deavour to secure the support of the new sovereign. 
The Dean of Glasgow was sent up by the Episcopal 
party, and directed by them to apply to Burnet, who 
introduced him to the Prince of Orange. To the 
dean’s request to know what were his intentions 
with regard to him and his friends his highness 
“ answered, he would do all he could to ])rcserve 
them, granting a full toleration to the Presbjderians ; 
but this was in case they concurred in the new set- 
tlement of the kingdom, for if they opposed that, 
and if, bv a great majority in parliament, resolutions 
should be taken against them, the king could not 
make a war for them ; but yet he would do all that 
was in his power to maintain such of them as should 
live peaceably in their functions.” “This,” adds 
Burnet, “ he ordered me likewise to write back, 
in answer to what some bishops and others had 
writ to me upon that subject. But the Earl of 
Dundee, when he went down, possessed them with 
such an opinion of another speedy revolution that 
would be' brought about in favour of King James, 
that they resolved to adhere firmly to his interests. 
So, they declaring in a body with so much zeal in 
opposition' to the new settlement, it was not possi- 
ble for the king to preserve that government there, 
all those who expressed their zeal for him being 
equally zealous against that orAer.” In truth, the 
course thus taken by the Episcopal party made the 

• Hiitorjr of Scotland, by Makolm Liiing. Eaq., iv. 184 . 


case an extremely simple- one: they made their 
contest with the Pres^terians a^ contest on the 
principle of the Revolution itself ; ami, if the Revo- 
lution succeeded, it was clear that they and their 
church must go to the wall. In the public pro- 
ceedings that took place at l^ondon the question 
between die two parties was apparently kept in 
abeyance; but in reality an important advantage 
was gain^ for the Presbyterians, which is attribut- 
ed to the artful management of Sir John Dalrymple, 
the president of the meeting of Scutch -noblemen 
and gentlemen injthe Council Chamber at White- 
hall on the 9th of January, at which was drawn 
up and agreed upon the address, or advice, to the 
Prince of Orange, requesting him to take upon 
himself the administrutiun of affairs in Scotland, 
and to call a convention or general meeting of the 
states of that kingdom, to be holden on the 14th of 
March following. As William, in the short speech 
which he addressed to them when he first called 
them into his presence two days before, had simply 
desired their advice as to w'hat ought to be done 
for securing tlie Protestant religion and restoring 
the national laws and liberties, so the answer 
drawn uji by Dalrymple, running in corresponding 
terms, proposed that the elections for the conven- 
tion should he made by the whole number of the 
freeholders having the requisite amount of valued 
rent in counties, and the burgesses in burghs; 
and that both the electors and the members of the 
convention should simply “ be Protestants, without 
any other exception or limitation whatsoever.” By 
the adoption of this rule, the effect of the test which 
had been enacted in 1G81, excluding from public 
employment all who would not recognise the royal 
supremacy and disavow the national covenant, was 
done away with, and the whole force of the popular 
sentiment, all hut universally Presbyterian as that 
was, was admitted into the convention. Still the 
opposite party hoped to have a majority of the 
nobility, as well as all the bishops, on their side ; 
and as, in the Scottish parliament, the peers and 
commons sat in the same house and voted together, 
the course the convention would take remained 
somewhat doubtfiil up to the day of its assembling. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh, who officiated at the 
opening of the convention, boldly prayed for the 
safety and restoration of King James ; W the first 
vote, by which the Duke of Hamilton, put forward 
by the presbyterians, was elected president, by a 
majority of fifteen,* over the Marquess of Atholl, 
the nominee of the other party, was conclusive as to 
what would follow. When the house proceeded 
to appoint a committee for deciding disputed elec- 
tions, a demand made by the bishops to exercise 
their customary right of naming their proportion of 
the committee by their own vote as a separate 
estate, instead of being mixetl up with and swamp" 
ed by the temporal peers, was disregarded without 
a vote. In the circumstances in which they found 
thems^ves, the Episcopal party, an pretences that 

• Inins. «n Um anihority of (he MS. Miniitoi CoDTeotion. 

Kenset Myi« *' by n«u forty voteoi.*'— CoavM* Wsiorj/, iU. 
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thejr were in personal danger from the populace of 
Edinburgh, and especially that a plot had been 
laid tb assassinate their two leaders, Viscount Dun» 
dee and Sir George Mackenzie, now proposed to 
withdraw, and hold a separate convention at Stir- 
ling. But this design was not carried into effect j 
and after a few days they abandoned their legisla- 
tive functions altogether, and left the Presbyterians 
to themselves, who now, secured from annoyance 
by the presence of a military force sent down by 
William, as well as supported and urged on by the 
national voice, proceeded to take their measures 
with as much unanimity as decision. In the an- 
swer, however, which they returned to a letter from 
King William on the 23rd of March, they only 
went the length of expressing their hope that they 
should “ shortly, by the blessing of Gwl, fall upon 
such resolutions as might be acceptable to his 
majesty, secure the Protestant religion, and esta- 
blish the government, laws, and liberties of the 
kingdom upon solid foundations, most agreeable 
to the general good and inclinations of the people.*** 
Though somewhat cautiously expressed, however, 
this was sufficiently significant, and was no doubt 
perfectly well understood on all hands. On the 
26th, when a committee was appointed for settling 
the government, the members w'ere named in equd 
proportions from the nobility, the knights, and the 
burgesses, but the bishops were altogether left out. 
In the act brought in by this committee for settling 
the crown upon King William and Queen Mary, 
forming the Scottish Declaration of Rights, it was 
averred, among other things, “tliat prelacy, and 
the superiority of any office in the church above 
presbyters, is and hath been a great and insupport- 
able grievance and trouble to this nation, and con- 
trary to the inclinations of the generality of the 
people, ever since the Reformation (tliey having 
reformed from Popery by presbyters) ; and there- 
fore ought to be abolished.” 

This Act was passed on the 11th of April. On 
the 11th of May, when the crown was accordingly 
solemnly offered to and accepted by their majesties 
in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, and the 
coronation oath was administered to them by the 
Earl of Argyll, the chief commissioner from the 
convention, who read the words slowly and dis- 
tinctly, their majesties repeating them after him, 
William paused at a clause about the rooting out 
of heretics; nor does he appear to have been 

* King Jamei had alu wnt a letter by an Englishman of the name 

of Crane, who was said to l>e a servant of his queen ; it was delivered 
to the convention on die 16th, when Hamilton, the president, imnw- 

dintely announced that the Lord Levon had arrived express with 
another letter from King William. It wasvoted, after somedebate, 
that King William’s lotter diould be first niid ; but afterwards that 
from King Janies was also read. It promised pardon to all such as 
Mould retn'm to their duty before the last day of March, and threat- 
ened that .his mujeity prould punish, with ihe utmost rigour of his 
laws, all sttcli as should stand out in reliellion against him or hit 
authority, j” Thls menaelng letter," says Kennet, *• was tlie more 
nwrateful. It haiag countetnghed by the Earl of Melfort, a person 
ndionk tb all tlm Presbyterians of Ecrtland, who made up the major 
of die eoQveatlon. So that, instead of serving the interest of 
Kipg James, it mther prevpked that assembly to be the .more upanir 
motts and Ihirbmtd ini settling the govenimeut after the example of 
England. The meesenger that brought tlie said letter was first 
aecttind, and'Uteii. at if hot Ihcmght worth detainliu. he waa dis- 
missed srttlupaiii isstead of i»aiiiwer."--^0Mp(«t« BUtorif, lit. fiSfi. 
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aatififteH with the explanation by which the com- 
iftii^nerB attempted to remove his scniples. 
‘^The commissioners,” we are told, “ by authority 
of the estates, represented to his majesty that the 
clause of the oath in relation to the rooting out of 
heretics did not import the destroying of heretics; 
and that by the law of Scotland no man was to be 
persecuted for his private opinion ; and even ob- 
stinate and convicted heretics were only to be 
denounced rebels, and outlawed, whereby their 
moveable goods are confiscated. Hence his ma- 

2 , at the repeating that clause in the oath, did 
ire that he did not mean by these words that 
he was under any obligation to become a perse- 
cutor. To which the commissioners niade answer, 
that neither the meaning of the oath nor the law 
of Scotland did import it. Then the king re- 
plied that he took the oath in that sense, and 
called the commissioners and others there present 
to be witnesses of his so doing.” * * It is evident 
that William did not quite agree with the commis- 
sioners in their notion that there was no persecu- 
tion in merely visiting heretics with the pains of 
outlawry and rebellion. 

The convention having been turned into a par- 
liament by an Act to which the royal assent was 
given on the .5th of June, his majesty continued 
the presidency of the assembly in the Duke of 
Hamilton, as his commissioner. But now the 
members, though all calling themselves presby- 
terians, began to split into parlies, and to quarrel 
both among themselves and with the king they had 
just set up. The retirement of the bishops and the 
other friends of episcopacy, instead of producing 
concord and unanimity, seemed to have only re- 
moved a pressure that tended to restrain the secta- 
rian and divergent propensities of their adversa- 
ries and to keep them a compact and harmoniously 
acting body. They were now divided and arrayed 
into hostile knots and cabals, by diverse personal 
animosities and rivalries, as well as by opposition 
of principles. A contest for the office of secretary 
of state, which was in fact that of prime minister, 
between Sir James Montgomery and the Lord 
Melville, had been, previous to the meeting of tlie 
parliament, decided in favour of the latter, chiefly 
through the influence of the episcopalians, who 
dreaded the rigorous temper of Montgomery, and 
looked upon Melville, though a presbyterian, “ as 
an easy man, who would have credit enough to 
restrain the fury of that party.” But his appoint- 
ment “ proved,” continues Burnet, “ a very un- 
happy step ; for, as he was by his principles bigoted 
to presbytery, and ready to sacrifice everything to 
their humours, so he proved to be in all respects 
a narrow-hearted man, who minded his own inte- 
rest more than either that of the king or of his 
country.” Melville, having thus obtain^ the pre- 
miership, had of course the nomination of the rest 
of the ministry ; and he selected a set of persons 
whom Burnet characterises generally as weak and 


* Keiwot, ill. 638. 
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pafefiionate men.’- From this and other causes'the 
parliament opened in much ill humour. Upon 
the ^eat question of reli^on, the king, by MelviUe’s 
advice, had sent down instructions to Hamilton to 
agree to establish that form of ecclesiatical govern- 
ment most agreeable to the people ; but when they 
came to take up this subject, theultra-presbyterian 
majority, feeling their stren^h and the advantages 
of their position, demanded not only the abolition 
of Episcopacy and the establishment of presbytery, 
but also the repeal both of the royal supremacy and 
of the law of patronage. “ And they asked,” says 
Burnet, “ so high an authority to their government, 
that Duke Hamilton, though of himself indifferent 
as to those matters, yet would not agree to them. 
He thought these broke in too much on their tem- 
poral concerns, and would establish a tyranny in 
presbytery that could not be easily borne. He 
writ to me very fully on that head, and I took the 
liberty to speak sometimes to the king on those 
subjects, my design being chiefly to shelter the 
Episcopal clergy, and to keep the change that was 
now to be made on such a foot that a door might 
still be]kept open. But Ijord Melville had possessed 
the king with a notion that it was necessary for his 
service that the presbyterians should know that I 
did not at all meddle in those matters, otherwise 
they would take up a jealousy of everything that 
was done ; and that this might make them carry 
their demands much further. So I was shut out 
from all meddling in tliose matters ; and yet I was 
then, and still continue to be, much loaded with 
this prejudice, that 1 did not study to hinder those 
changes that were then made in Scotland. And all 
the king’s enemies in England continued still 
to charge him for the alterations then made in 
Scotland ; though it was not possible, had he been 
ever so zealous for episcopacy, to have preserved 
it at that time ; and I could do no more than I did, 
both for the order itself and for all those who ad- 
hered to it there.” * 

Nothing, indeed, it is clear, that the king could 
do, could possibly have preserved the Episcopal 
church as the national establishment in Scotland, 
unless he had taken the settlement of the question 
out of the hands of the parliament altogether, and, 
as was done by Charles II., attempted to maintain 
the authority of the bishops, against the fierce, de- 
termined hostility of the whole people, by the mere 
power of the sword. He failed even in the endea- 
vours he made to resist the most extreme demands 
of the now all-powerful zealots of presbytery. At 
least, if they gave way to him in one or two mere 
points of {phraseology, they yielded nothing that was 
essential either to {>ersuasion or to force. On the 
22nd of July they at length passed an act utterly 
abolishing prelacy, as a form of church govern- 
ment which was, and had been ever since the 
Reformation, a great and insupportable grievance 
to the nation, and contrai^to the inclinations of the 
generality of the people. Burnet says that ^ese 
words were used, because “ the king would not 

• Owu Time. ii. «fi. 


consent to a plain and simple condemnation of it.” 
For the present also, it was only declared in gene- 
^1 terms, that in lieu of £pisco{^y their majesties, 
with die advice and consult of the estates of this 
parliament, would settle by law that church govern- 
ment in the kingdom which was most agreeable to 
the inclinations of the people. And this was all 
that was done in the matter during the present 
session. 

But when the parliament reassembled in April 
of the following year 06^0), with Melville himaelf 
as lord high commissioner, the work was resumed 
and carried through in a style sufficiently direct 
and high-handed. On the 25th of April an act 
was passed ordaining that all the presbyteriim 
ministers yet alive who had been thrust from their 
charges since the 1st of January, 1661, or banished 
for not conforming to prelacy and not complying 
with the courses of the time, should forthwith We 
free access to their churches, that they might pre- 
sently exercise the ministry in their parishes with- 
out any new call thereto ; ” and to the effect,” pro- 
ceeded the act, “ that these ministers may meet 
with no stop or hindrance in entering immediately 
to their charges, the present incumbents in such 
churches are hereby appointed, upon intimation 
hereof, to desist from their ministry in these 
parishes, and to remove themselves from the manses 
(parsonages) and glebes thereunto belonging, be- 
twixt and Whit Sunday next to come (the 15th of 
May), that the presbyterian ministers formerly 
put out, may enter peaceably thereto.” By another 
act, passed on the 7th of June, the parliament 
ratified and established the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, as the public and avowed confession 
of the Scottish church ; restored the government of 
the church kirk-sessions, presbyteries, provin- 
cial synods, and general assemblies ; revived, re- 
newed, and confirmed the statute of 1592, by which 
presbytery was originally established; rescinded, 
annulled, and made void all the acts passed before 
and since that statute in favour of episcopacy, and 
all other acts in so for as contrary or prejudicial to, 
inconsistent with, or derogatory from, the Protestant 
religion or presbyterian government now, esta- 
blished ; and finally declar^ that the government 
of the church should be established in the Hands of, 
and exercised solely by, those presbyterian minis- 
ters who had been restored by the late act, and 
such ministers or elders only as th^ had admitted 
or received, or should hereafter admit or receive. 
Of these old presbyterian ministers the entire 
number surviving was only sixty; and tbif small 
number of persona therefore had now the filling up 
of all the remaining livinga in the church. 
furious men,” says Barnet; ” who had ecne into 
very frantic princi{^f aind aB thoae who W been 
seciWy ordained in the preitorian way, were 
preaently taken in. This waa like fofol 

error et their firat qnt. Thf old' 
mnoBg them, what by reaaon of iNbw af'their 
experience of former mistakes, were to 

more moderate cohniela ; but the. tebing ft » 
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number of tiolent men put it out of their power to 
pursue thhm ; so these broke out into a most extra- 
vagant way of prooeediiig against such of th|t 
episcopal as had escaped the rage of the for- 
mer year. AccusatioDB wme raised against them : 
some were charged for their doctrine, as guilty of 
Arminianiam ; others were loaded with moi% 
scandalous imputations ; but these were only thrown 
out to defame them. And, where they looked for 
proof, it was in a way more becoming inquisitors 
than judges. So apt are all parties, in tlieir turns 
of power, to fall into those very excesses of which 

The act, idler appointing the first meeting of the 
general assembly of the church, as thus re-esta- 
blished, to be held at Edinburgh on the third 
Thursday of October ensuing, had further declared 
all the churches from which the ministers had 
either fled or been removed, no matter how, pre- 
vious to the 13th of April, 1689, or of which the 
incumbents had been deprived fur not giving obe- 
dience to the proclamation of the estates on that 
day, appointing public prayers for King William 
and Queen Mary, to be vacant ; and had authorised 
the presbyterian ministers exercising their ministry 
witmn any of these parishes by desire or consent 
of the people to continue their possession, and to 
enjoy the benefices and stipends for the last year 
and for all time coming, until the church should 
take further course therewith. And finally, to en- 
sure the thoroughness of the purification, the gene- 
ral assembly, thus set up and thus composed, was 
empowered, either by itself or by such visitors as 
it should appoint, according to the custom and 
practice of presbyterian government, throughout 
the whole kingdom and ^e several parts thereof, 
to try and purge out all insufiiciejg^t, negligent, 
scandalous, and erroneous ministers, by due course 
of ecclesiastical process and censures, and likewise 
to redress all other disorders in the church ; and 
it was declared that whatsoever minister, being 
called before the assembly or the visitors, should 
cither be found guilty or prove contumacious by 
nut appearing, and should be therefore' adjudged to 
be punished, whether by suspension or deposition, 
should ipso facto be suspended or deposed ac- 
cordingly. 

One impediment, however, still required to be 
removed to idlow the free operation of these drastic 
remedies, and m order that the restored liberties of 
“ the true kirk” might be complete. Lay patron- 
age, abolmhed in 1^9, had been revived after the 
Restoration, and waa at thia moment the law of the 
land— wi, indeed, . it always had been, witli the 
exoeption only of the interval from 1649 to 1661 ; 
for even th6 act of 1592, by winch presbyterv first 
obtained a legal eatsAilishment, had bound and 
astricted the ohmdi, in collating to vacant bene- 
ficei, to rOeeive and admit any qualified clerk me- 
aented by hii majeaty or Other lay patron.t ^e 
chutclH hotevear, had always contended against 


this right of presentation in the crown and the 
other patrons of livings, as an. oppressive griev- 
ance ; and, in later times more especially, it had 
become more hateful than ever to all zealous pres- 
byterians, as a badge or portion of that abhorred 
episcopacy, from the yoke of which the nation was 
now shaking itself free. The act of June 7th, 1690, 
accordingly, while reviving the act of 1592 in all 
its ojher provisions, expressly excepted “ that part of 
it relating to patronages,” which, it was declared, 
should be reserved fur after consideration. We 
have explained in a former book what was the real 
nature of the system which took the place of lay 
patronage in 1649 ;* the act of parliament merely 
ordained, in general terms, that whosoever should, 
upon the suit and calling of the congregation, after 
due examination of his literature and conversation, 
be admitted by any presbytery to the exercise and 
function of the ministry in any parish, should 
thereby become entitled to the manse, glebe, and 
stipend, and left it to the next general assembly to 
determine, by some clear rule, the just and proper 
interests of congregations and presbyteries in pro- 
viding of kirks with ministers — in other words, 
the shares which the congregation and the eccle- 
siastical court respectively were to have in the ap- 
pointment ; upon which the general assembly drew 
up a Directory, by which it was provided— first, 
that the congregation were to be of right entitled 
to hear and to make their choice from only such 
preachers as the presbytery should send to them ; 
secondly, that, if. they desired to hear any other, 
and the elders chose to make suit to the presbytery 
for that purpose, the presbytery should endeavour 
to procure them that satisfaction ; thirdly, that the 
election should he made in the first instance by the 
session, and only submitted to the congregation for 
their approval ; fourthly, that, if the majority of the 
congregation should dissent from the choice of tlie 
session, the matter should be submitted to the judg- 
ment of the presbytery, who should appoint a new 
election, unless they should find the dissent “to be 
grounded on- causeless prejudices;” and fifthly, 
(that, where the congregation should be “ disafiected 
and malignant,” in that case the presbytery should 
provide them with a minister. It is evident that 
under this system the apj)ointment of ministers was 
in the hands of the presbyteries or church-courts 
much more than in those of the people ; and yet 
this is undoubtedly the nearest approach that was 
ever made to the popular election of the clergy in 
the practice of the Scottish church. It was the 
system which the clergy, and probably the majority 
of the people also, would have been best pleased 
to see restored along with the rest of the old pres- 
byterian establishment at the Revolution. One of 
the demands in a petition which was drawn up for 
presentation to the Prince of Orange soon after his 
landing was, “ that the laical patronages be dis- 
charged, as was done in the parliament, 1649, and 
the people restored to their right and privilege of 
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election, according to the warrant of God’s word.” * 
There was found to be somewhat greater difficulty, 
however, in arranging this matter than in ejecting 
any of the other restorations called for by the popular 
v(Hce. The revival of the prttctice introduced in 
1649, however %reeable it might have proved to 
the church, and to the mass of the population, 
which was at the moment identified in feeUng with 
the church, would undoubtedly have been opposed, 
both by the crown and by the generality of the 
noblemen and landed proprietors, the holdefis of 
advowsons or rights of patronage, whose influence 
in the parliament was of course very formidable. 
It appears, accordingly, that a bill for restoring the 
system 6f 1649, introduced by the Earl of Morton 
in concert with the presbyterian ministers, could not 
make its way through the House.t It is affirmed 
indeed that King William had specially instructed 
Lord Melville not to consent to any change in 
the law of patronage, or at lehst to any such change 
as should take the right out of the hands of the crown 
and the other lay-patrons. Burnet seems to think 
that both patronage and the royal supremacy might 
have been preserved if Melville had been very zeal- 
ous in their defence. His lordship had assured the 
king that, without the settlement of presbytery, it 
would be impossible to carry anything, and therefore 
he had received full authority to agree to that ; but 
patronage and the supremacy William declared he 
would not give up. “ Yet,” continues Burnet, 
” he found diese so much insisted on, that he sent 
one to the king to Ireland for further instructions 
in those points : they were enlarged, but in such 
general words that the king did not understand that 
his instructions^ could warrant what Lord Melville 
did, fdi: he gave them both up. And the king was 
so ofiended with him for it, that he lost all the 
credit he had with him ; though the king did not 
think fit to disown him, or to call him to an account 
for going beyond his instructions.” { The Act 
abolishing patronage was passed on the 19th of 
.Tuly. It gave the right of selecting the candidate 
in the first instance, which seems to have been re- 
garded as nearly equivalent to the right of actual 
appointment, or at least as the most important part 
of that right, not, as in 1649, to the elders, but to 
the ciders conjointly with the heritors; which term, 
though now used for landholders in general, then 
signified the landed proprietors having a certain 
amount of valued rent. The person thus selected 
by the heritors and elders was then to be proposed 
to the congregation, who might indeed disapprove 
of him, but their dissent did not necessarily involve 
his rejection ; the matter was to be finally submitted 
to the presb)tery, who, if they thought tlie reasons 
alleged against his settlement insufficient, might 
proceed to induct him into the benefice in the ffice 
of the opposition of the people. This new system 

• Soe the paper in Wodrov, Iv. 477-481. The historian b not sure 
that it was aetually sent to the prince ; but it was, he says, drawn up 

S ' ministers and gentlemen who had suffered in the preceding time 
persecution, and thousands were ready to sign it. 
t Boport from ^mmittee of House of hoamon on Chueh 
Patronage, Scotiand, 1884, p. 161. 
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then was distinguished from that of 1649 chiefly 
by thejBhareirt^c appdintmehtof ihiiiistifirk virhich 
it allowed to the superiorlaiided proprietors, in the 
number of whom were of course to be found all the 
ancient patrons, or holders of advoWsons, whose 
rights of presentation were now thken from them, 
^nd the act also ^ve these persons a direct com- 
pensation for the rights of which it deprived them; 
first, by conferring on the patron all tlie tithes of 
the parish to which no one else could show an 
heritable title; and secondly, by providing that 
there should be paid to him a sum of 600 marks, 
(about 33/. sterling) by the heritors, on his re- 
nouncing bis right in their favour. It does not 
appear however that the acquisition of the right of 
appointing their own clergyman by the parish, in 
so far as such right was conferred by the new act, 
was made dependent upon the payment of this 
money, which indeed it has been doubted if the 
act made it compulsory upon the patron to accept. 
It is certain that in point of fact patronage was 
abolished, and popular election substituted in its 
stead, as soon as this law was passed ; and yet it 
appears that in the space of more than twenty 
years, during which it subsisted, only four parishes 
in all Scotland obtained renunciations from their 
patrons by the payment of the 600 marks. It is 
somewhat difficult therefore to understand what 
might he the precise meaning or purpose of this 
provision. We are not aware that such an inter- 
pretation has ever been suggested ; but perhaps the 
payment of the money compensation to the patron 
was intended to purchase the transfer of his rights 
only in so far as the heritors were concerned, the 
power of nomination in the ciders, considered as 
representing the congregation, being held to be 
complete without any such j)ayment. However, 
the voting ol'the heritors, or landholders, it must 
be confessed, does not appear to have been con- 
fined to the four parishes that purchased renuncia- 
tions ; it seems, on the contrary, to have been as 
general as that of the elders ; and indeed the ac- 
counts we have of the practical operation of the 
system imply that all The heads of families were 
usually allowed to vote along with the heritors and 
elders, so loosely or liberally, was the law under- 
stood and acted upon. ’ 

Meanwhile, as we have seen; a large proportion 
of the benefices from which episcopalian cler^- 
men had been ejected at the Revolution were filled 
up, in the first instance, without the observance of 
any particular form oYelection or apj^intment, 
under the clause of the act restoring presb^ery, 
which directed that the presbyterian ministers 
who had taken their places by desire or consent 
of the parish should continue iii possession till the 
church should further determine. the same 
act the church, considered as consist^ of these 
presbyterian Ihinisters, and siich others aff wrvived 
of those who had ^.^en derived in 1^1, 'was 
armed with absolute' authority over all the other 
benefices in the kingdom, in so flir at least as 
respected the ejection of the existing Meumbents, 
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the places of as many of whom as were thereupon 
turned out would of course be filled up according 
to the provisions of the other act abolishing pa« 
tronage, shortly after passed. It is rather surpris- 
ing that so rough a winnowing should have left in 
their livings so many of the old prelatical energy as 
we are told were suffered to remain ; it is said that 
about three hundred of them retained their churches 
out of a body not numbering quite a thousand in all. 
It will be remembered, that, where they had not run 
away or been driven out by violence on the first rising 
of the people against them, tlxe act re-establishing 
presbytery only subjected them to suspension or 
deposition on being found insufficient, negligent, 
scandalous, or erroneous ; if none of these charges 
copld be made out against them, they could not be 
legally deprived, provided they were willing to 
comply with the new order of things. This large 
number of the former clergy that were received 
into the new church is sometimes quoted as a proof 
of the tolerance and lenity of the presbyterian 
ministers who were commissioned “to try and 
purge out ” all unworthy incumbents ; and some- 
times regret is expressed that they gave too much 
way to ^is temper ; but the dispositions in ques- 
tion, whether virtues or the reverse, are certainly 
not to be lightly attributed to the followers of Cal- 
vin and Knox. The complete extermination of the 
old cler^ was probably deemed impracticable or 
inexpedient, for one thing, on account of tlxe want 
there must Ixave been at ffist of a sufficient number 
of presbyteriaxx preachers to supply their place. 
But in all fairness it ought also to be admitted that 
the circumstance of so many of the episcopalian 
ministers passing unscathed through the searching 
inquisition that was. now instituted by their ene- 
mies into their lives and qualifications! ftimishes a 
strong presumption that they were not so generally 
cither incompetent or xmpopular as if has been 
usual to represent them. And it is also to be pre- 
sumed, that the most conscientious and deserving 
among them were not in the number of the three 
hundred or thereby, who complied with presby- 
terianism in order to retain their livings. 

Very various and opposite accounts are given by 
different authorities of the working both of the new 
mode of appointing ministers to parishes, and of 
the re-established presbyterian system generally. 
If we may believe Burnet, who had certainly no 
strong prejudices against presbyterionism, the con- 
duct of the clergy in their church courts very soon 
disgusted both ^e king, who had been the means 
of reatoring them to power, and even the people of 
Scotland themselves. The Jacobites, inde^, he 
tells us, did their best) to make a breach between 
them and his majesty, or to cool their affections 
for one andher. In the spring of 1691, after the 
hing’s return ftom Ireland, many of those wh(Aad 

first opposed the Revolution, and even entered 
into plots against the govemm^t, came up to Lon- 
don, and, confessing everything,took outwir par- 
don. “ They excused themselves,” says Burnet, 
as apprehending ^that they were expos^ to ruin ; ‘ 
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and that they dreaded die tyranny of pt«sbytery no 
less than they did popery; and they promised that 
if the king would so balance matters that the Lord 
Melville and his. party should not have it in their 
power to ruin them and their friends, and !n par- 
ticular that they should not turn out the mmisters 
of the episcopal persuasion who were yet in office, 
nor force presbyterians on them, they would en- 
*^gage in the king’s interest faithfully and with zeal. 
Th^ only desired that episcopal ministers might 
continue to serve in those places that liked them 
best; and that no man should be brought into 
trouble for his opinion as to the government of the 
cWch ; and that such episcopal men as were wil- 
ling to mix with the presbyterians in their judi- 
catories should be adnxitted, without any severe 
imposition in point of opinion.” All this seemed 
to William very fair and reasonable ; and Burnet 
states that he himself, bciUeving the professions that 
were made to be sincere, endeavoured to promote 
what was proposed with all his influence. But it 
was soon found that the object of the Jacobites was 
merely to separate the king from the presbyterians, 
who were his only real friends in Scotland, and 
that they were in fact intriguing and plotting for 
the overthrow of the government, and entering into 
a close correspondence with St. Germains, at the 
very time when they were coming forward with 
these overtures of submission, and even actually 
taking the oaths to the new settlement. Hud it 
not been for this conduct of the Jacobites, Burnet 
seems to think that the zealots of presbytery, left 
to themselves, would probably soon have done their 
own business ; — that the kirk only required to be 
allowed rope enough to run itself over a preMpice. 
“ The truth was,” he says, “ the presbyterians, by 
their violence and other Wish practices, were ren- 
dering themselves both odious and contemptible : 
they bad formed a general assembly in the end of 
the former year, in which they did very much ex- 
pose themselves by the weakness and peevishness of 
tiieir conduct ; little learning or prudence appeared 
among tlxem; poor preaching and wretched ha- 
ranguing ; partialities to one another, and violence 
and injustice to those who diflered from them, 
showed themselves in all their meetings. And 
these did so much sink their reputation, that they 
were weaning the nation most effectually from all 
fondness to their government ; but the falsehood 
of many who, under a pretence of moderating mat- 
ters, were really undermining the king’s govern- 
ment, helped in the sequel to preserve the presby- 
terians, as much as tlxeir own .conduct did now 
alienate the king from them.” * 

Such were the opposite effects of the Revolution 
upon the national church in the two ends of the 
island; — in England consolidating and confirming 
the established episcopacy— in Scotland sweeping 
it utterly away, and in its place r^erecting the old 
abolished edifice of presbytery on broker and 
deeper foundations than ever. In both kingdoms, 
however, the Revolution, regarded in reference to 
• Own Tinwi U. 70. 
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this matter, was alike’. the. pf the Re^ 
formation, or at thd .ftdc(^{)lishment of the 
first aim of that great moyeimsnt--the,akain 5 ient of 
the first stage tp which ‘if sought to’ elpvate the 
national Condition, Aamely, the acquisition and 
secure cstablishruent of a ’national eh^tirch iii har> 
mony lyith the natiohfl faith. Trieff byfhis test, 
what episcopacy was to England presbytery was to' 
Scotland— :the ecclesiastical systftn to which the 
people had been attached ever sitice they ha<h be- 
come Protestants, ']parl!ly perhaps through some 
peculiarities in their character or circumstances, at 
any rate by the strong associations arising out of 
the fact that it was the system in connexion wiih 
which what they deemed the light of religious trutli 
had been first set up among thent. Both in the Bill 
of Right, and in the acts subsequently passed abo- 
lishing prelacy and restoring the presbyterian 
government, the Scottish parliament put the expe- 
diency of tliat proceeding on the ground of the 
nation, as it is expressed, “ having reformed from 
popery by presbyters.” And to this its accord- 
ance in both countries with the general sentiment is 
no doubt to be attributed die continuance of the 
settlement of religion made at the Revolution dou n 
to our own day, without alteration in any essential 
respect. 

The position in which the Revolution placed 
the generality of the Protestant Dissenters has been 
explained in the account given in a preceding page 
of the Toleration Act, which was the only measure 
passed in their favour — for the Corporation and 
Test Acts, which excluded them from public em- 
ployments, were still left upon the statute-book. 
But even the limited relief granted by the Tolera- 
tion Act was not extended to the most numerous 
class of nonconformists— the Roman Catliolics. 
Nay, so far was this portion of the population 
from participating in the removal or relaxation of 
old bonds which the Revolution brought with it 
to all other descriptions of religionists (unless, in- 
deed, we are to except the Socinians or Anti-trini- 
tarians, who were excluded along with the adhe- 
rents of popery from the benefits of the act of 
toleration) that the penal laws aifecting them were 
actually extended, and carried to a pitch of severity 
and wild oppression far transcending what they 
had ever before reached, in the boasted era of light 
and liberty which succeeded the expulsion of the 
Stuarts. Some hot spirits, we are informed by 
Burnet, were for having some new and more strin- 
gent laws enacted against the papists as soon as 
they had got King William fairly seated on the 
throne ; and his majesty could only restrain their 
zeal by frightening them with the danger of ex- 
citing another European Catholic league against 
this country, and giving France the advantage of 
making the war a quarrel of religion, in which 
she would have all tlie powers of tliat faith as- 
sisting her, if such a course should be followed. 

“ This Was -ao carefully infused into many,” 
says Burnet, “ and so'^l understood by them, 
that the papists have ^joyed the real effects 


of the toleration, though, they were not compre- 
. bended within the statute that enacted it.” This, 
however, must be understood as true only of the 
first few years after the Revolution, when the pas- 
sage was probably written. The national craving 
for more and more virulent laws against popery, 
^hich had with difficulty been kept down for a 
time, became, before the end of the reign of Wil- 
liam, too ardent to be repressed either by fear of 
Catholic leagues or any other consideration of mere 
state policy. Indeed, the popular bigotry was now 
taken advantage of by the heartless politicians of 
both the great parties of the day, and the persecu- 
tion of the Catholics which it yearned and cla- 
moured for became the game at which they en- 
deavoured to out-manoeuvre and turn the tables 
upon each other in their contention for place 
and power. An act was passed in the year 
1699 “For the further preventing the growth 
of popery,” which, after a preamble complaining 
of the neglect of the due execution of the laws 
already in force, proceeded to deal with the 
matter in the following extraordinary fashion: — 
First, a reward of a hundred pounds was ordered 
to be paid to every person who should apprehend 
any popish bishop, priest, or Jesuit, and prosecute 
him to conviction for saying mass, or exercising 
any other part of his office within these realms. 
Secondly, it was enacted that the priest so con- 
victed should be adjudged to perpetual imprison- 
ment. Thirdly, the keeping a school, or under- 
taking the education, government, or boarding of 
youth, by any pai)i8t, or person making profession 
of the popish religion, was made a crime to be 
visited on conviction by the same penalty. Fourthly, 
every person educated in the popish religion, or 
professing tlie same, who within six months after 
attaining the age of eighteen should not take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and also 
subscribe the declaration against transubstantiation, 
the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of the 
mass, — in other words, abjure his or her religion, 
— ^was disabled and made incapable of inheriting, 
or taking by descent, devise, or limitation, in pos- 
session, reversion, or remainder, anj? lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments within this realm, and 
the next of kin being a Protestant was authorised 
to take possession of and enjoy what the rightful 
owner, in consequence of being a Roman Catholic, 
was thus deprived of. Fiftlily, all papists, or per- 
sons professing the popish religion, were disabled 
and made for the future incapable of purchasing 
any lands, tenements, or other hereditaments, either 
in their own names or in those of any other persons. 
Sixthly, the' penalty of a hundred pounds imposed 
by an act of James I. upon the offence of sending 
a child to be educated abroad in the Romish reli- 
gion, was directed to be paid in whole to the in- 
former, instead of half only to the informer and 
the other half to his majesty, as heretofore. And, 
seventhly, it was directed that if any popish parent 
should refuse to allow his or her Protestant child 
a fitting maintenance, suitable to the degree and 
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ability of the parent,, and to the age and education, 
of the child, then upon complaint tliereof made to 
the lord chancellor his lordahip should make such 
order in, the case as should be agreeable to t&e 
intents of the present act* 

The history of tliis monstrous act of par- 
liament as detailed by Burnet, is exceedingly^ 
curious. The bill was originally brought in by 
the Tory or Jacobite opposition in the House of 
Commons, in the hope that the court would have 
opposed it and thereby drawn upon itself the 
odium of favouring and protecting the papists.. 
“But the court,” continues Burnet “promoted 
the bill: so, when the party saw their mistake 
they seemed willing to let the bill fall ; and when 
that could not be done they clogged it with many 
severe and some unreasonable clauses, hoping that 
the Ijords would not pass the act ; and it was stud 
that if the Lords should make the least alteration 
in it, they in the House of Commons who had set 
it on were resolved to let it lie on their table when 
it should be sent back to them. Many lords who 
secretly favoured papists, on the Jacobite account, 
did for this very reason move for several alterations, 
some of these importing a greater severity; but 
the zeal against popery was such in that House 
that the bill passed without any amendment, and 
it had the royal assent.”! “ And tliua,” as Burke 
has strikingly put it, “this act, loaded w'ith the 
double injustice of two parties, neitlier of whom . 
intended to pass what they hoped tlie other would 
be persuaded to reject, went through the legisla- 
ture, contrary to the real wisli of all parts of it, 
and of all the parties that composed it. In this 
manner these insolent and profligate factions, as if 
they were playing with balls and counters, made a 
sport of the fortunes and the liberties of their 
fellow-crcaturcs.” J But the act had also many 
sincere friends and advocates, to some of whom it 
even seemed not to go far enough. Among these 
last was Burnet himself, notwithstanding wliat he 
calls his principles of toleration, and his being, 
as he tells us, against all persecution for conscience 
sake. It is plain that what such })ersun8 wanted 
was nothing less than the utter extermination of 
the Roman Catholics, or the driving every man of 
them out of the country; and, indeed, Burnet 
confesses that this was his object. “ This act,” he 
says, “ hurt no man that was in the present pos- 
session of an estate ; it only incapacitated his next 
heir to succeed to that estate if he continued a 
papist; so the danger of this, in case the act should ' 
be well locked to, would put those of that religion, 
who are men of conscience, on the selling their 
estates, and in the course of a few years might 
deliver us from having any papists left among us.” 
But he complains that the act wanted several ne- 
cessary clauses to enforce the due execution of it : 

“ the word next of kin was very indefinite, and the 
next of kin was not obliged to claim the benefit of, 
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this act, nor didihe right ikscend to the remoter 
heirs if ones should not take 

the behefit'of it.*’ , .Jle affirms, indeed, that the 
new, law y(ras not folldw^d nor executed in any 
sort'; but this *can scarcely have been the case, 
except perhaps ‘in regard to the atrocious clause 
depriving papsts .yf , their' inheritances, — pre- 
venting the son from succeeding to the estate 
left by his father, -r-which the bishop thought 
so , lenient and^ harmless a regulation because 
it did not take the estate from the jiresent pos- 
sesser as well as from his heir, or make a 
beggar of the father as well as of the son. But 
means were found of making even this part of 
the law operative in course of time.* And at 
any rate, when an imitation of the English act was 
passed three years afterwards, in the beginning of 
the reign of Anne, by the parliament of Ireland, 
such “ effectual clauses” were added as, the bishop 
admits, were sufficient to make its full force be 
felt in that country. By this Irish act it was pro- 
vided that estates of papists should in all cases, 
notwithstanding any settlements made to the con- 
trary, be equally divided among all the children, 
unless the persons on whom they were settled 
qualified themselves by taking the oath, and receiv- 
ing the sacrament according to the forms of the 
established church ; for by this act, too, the Eng- 
lish sacramental test was for the first time imported 
into Ireland^having, it is said, been tacked to the 
original bill by the influence of the friends of the 
Cadiolics in the English cabinet, in the hope that 
the measure in this shape would be opposed by the 
numerous and powerful body of protestant dis- 
senters in Ireland, and so defeated. “ Yet upon 
this occasion,” says Burnet, “ the Irish parliament 
proceeded with great caution and wisdom: they 
reckoned that this act, so far as it related to papists, 
would have a certain and great effect for their com- 
mon security, and that when it was once passed it 
would never be repealed ; whereas, if great incon- 
veniences did arise upon this new clause, it would 
be an easier thing to obtain a repeal of it in a sub- 
sequent parliament, either of England or Ireland. 
So the act was passed, and those who thought they 
had managed tlie liatter with a master-piece of 
cunning were outwitted by an Irish parliament.”! 
The deviation from the English law that was made 
in the main provision of the Irish act was thought, 
it seems, both to make the latter look less invidi- 
ous, and also to be “ more effectual for breaking 
the dependence on the heads of families” — by 
which must be meant, better fitted to promote the 
diabolical object of setting the children in Catholic 
families at variance with their parents. It had no 
doubt been found that the plan of altogether wrest- 
ing their estates from the children of deceased 
Catholics, if they did not abjure the religion of 

* See instances quoted bj Burke in his Speech at Bristol ; and the 
account of tlie case of Roiier in a note to Burnet (U. 889), by Mr. 
Speaker Onslow, who remarks that, in consequence of the decision in 
that case, " all the papists now have their land estates in England 
upon a ven pr«!ariouB holding." 
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their parents^ was a little too revolting to Um com- 
mon feelings of mankind to be easily carried into 
execution — and probably, too, it vras thought that in 
Ireland the next qf kin being a protestani might 
in most cases be a personage somewhat hard to 
discover. 

Nor did these severe acts terminate the long 
course of penal or otlierwise oppressive legislation, 
in re^d to persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, which the English government had pur- 
sued from th^ reign of Elizabeth. In 17 1 3 Anne’s 
last parliament deemed it necessary to strengthen 
and make more efiectual certain old statutes dis- 
abling popish patrons from presenting to livings in 
the church;* and after the suppression of the 
rebellion of 17 15, the first parliament of George I. 
passed an act compelling all papists of the age 
of twenty-one years to register their names and 
estates, with the yearly rent thereof, in books to 
be kept by the clerk of the peace for every county. 
The preamble of this statute boasts of the tender 
regard that had been shown the papists for many 
years past, “ by omitting to put in execution the 
many penal laws, which, on occasion of the many 
just provocations they have given, and horrid de- 
signs they have framed for toe destruction of this 
kingdom and the extirpation of the Protestant 
religion, have been made against them,” and asserts 
that they had enjoyed and did then enjoy the pro- 
tection and benefit of the government, as well as 
the rest of his majesty’s subjects. Yet, notwith- 
standing of this indulgent treatment, they had all, 
“or the greatest part of them,” ilia affirmed, been 
“ concerned in stirring up and supporting the late 
unnatural rebellion among the objects of which 
is enumerated, not only “ the destruction of the 
Protertant reUgion,” but “toe cruel murdering 
and massacring its professors” — “ by which,” says 
the invective, “they have brought a vast expense 
upon this nation.” And the new regulation com- 
pelling them to register their estates is specially 
put upon the pounds that “ it manifestly appears 
by their behaviour that they take themselves to be 
obliged, by the principles they profess, to be 
enemies to his majesty and to the present happy 
establishment, and watch fiW all opportunities of 
fomentinj^ and stirring up new rebellions and dis- 
turbances within the kingdom, and of inviting 
foreigners to invade it ; and for as much as it is 
highly reasonable that they should contribute a 
large share to all such extraordinary expenses as 
are or shall be brought upon this kingdom by 
their treachery and instigation.” It would seem 
from this as if some intention had been enter- 
tained of taking advantage of the registration of 
their estates for the purpose of a separate taxation 
of the ^man Catholics. Nothing of this kind, 
howevdr, was actually attempted ; the hard words 
and angry menaces of the statute of 17 15 were soon 
forgotten: during the remainder of toe present 
period, if the penid laws against popery were not 
repeal^ or even mitigated, they were not extended 
M Abb. Stat. S. o. 14.7 


or made more severe; even the next much more 
serious Jacobite outbreak of 1745 came and passed 
away without either setting toe inventive powers of 
fiarliament to work to forge new fetters for toe 
Roman Catholic part of toe population, or so much 
al provoking another impassioned preamble. 

. The legislation affecting the other descriptions 
of dissenters, subsequent to toe Toleration Act, did 
not amount to much. For toe most part, how- 
ever, it consisted in the removal, either wholly or 
in part, of old disabilities and restrictions, and in 
affording relief from inconveniences occasioned by 
conscientious scruples. Generally, this relaxation 
of toe law seems to have been proceeded with as 
far and as fast as the state of public feeling would 
allow;— in some. instances, indeed, the legislature 
rather outran the progress of opinion in favour of 
toe principles of religious liberty. In 1701, im- 
mediately after the accession of Anne, toe same 
zealous parliament which two sessions before had 
held out a similar bribe to the children of Catholics 
to desert the religion of their parents, passed an 
act authorising the lord chancellor to make such 
order as he should think fit against any Jew who 
should refuse to allow his protestant child a fitting 
maintenance, suitable to his own degree and 
quality, and to the age and education of the child. 
This law, we believe, still remains unrepealed.* 
We have noticed in the preceding chapter the act 
passed in 1753, for permitting persons professing 
the Jewish religion to be naturalised without tak- 
ing the sacrament ;t and its repeal within a few 
months in obedience to the popular clamour, or, 
as it was expressed, because occasion had “been 
taken from the said act to raise discontents and to 
disquiet the minds of many of his majesty’s sub- 
jects.”J And, it might have been added, to put 
in jeopardy the seats of many honourable mem- 
bers ; fur the parliament was now in its last ses- 
sion, and toe prospect of a general election no 
douU sharpened the vision of the legislature to the 
inconveniences even of a good law which chanced 
to be fur the moment unpopular. But in truth 
this was a very insignificant me^fure after all, in 
comparison wito another enactment relating to the 
same subject which had passed very quietly more 
than a dozen years before, and which during all toat 
while nobody had attempted to disturb. The act of 
1753 was not a general Jew naturalisation act ; it 
only provided that any individual Jew might be na- 
turdised, upon application to parliament, without 
taking the sacrament. In each case a special 
naturalisation act was still necessary ^as before. 
And even with this relaxation the naturalisation of 
a Jew was to remain clogged wito various limita- 
tions: the bill was always to contain a clause, in 
conformity with an act passed immediately a&et 
toe accession of George I., declaring that tl^ party 
should not thereby be enabled to he of toe privy 
council or a member of either House of parlia- 

* 1 Aam. a. 1. 0 . to. Thii law wai pawwd on occarion of Oin 
daugbtm td a vary wealthy Jew, who had embraced Chiiitiaoity* 
having been tnmM out of doon by her father. 
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ment, or to talce any office or place of trust, civil 
or military, or to have any giant of lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments from the crown to him-^ 
self, or any other person in trust for him ;* no* 
Jew was to be naturalised under this act who h^ 
not resided in Great Britain or Ireland for thrA 
years, without being absent more than three monthif 
at any one time, or who could not prove that he 
had professed the Jewish religion for three years 
before his naturalisation ; and by another clause 
all Jews whatsoever were disabled from purchas- 
ing or inheriting any advowson or right of patron- 
age in the church. But the chief misapprehen- 
sion and delusion was that entertained as to the 
general object and effect of the act: it had no 
reference whatever (except in theTCstrictive clause 
just mentioned) to persons of the Jewish religion 
born in the countr)' — such Jews were British sub- 
jects already, and required no naturalisation; it 
merely enabled foreign Jews to obtain bills of 
naturalisation without complying with an old act 
of the time of James I., which directed that all 
foreigners who should be naturalised should first 
receive the sacrament as well as take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy.t Now, in 1140 an 
act htS been passed, which in a certain sense 
might be styled a general act for the naturalisation 
of the Jews, for it provided that, without either 
taking the sacramant or repeating the words ttpon 
the true faith of a Christian in the oath of anju- 
ration, all foreign-born Jews who should have 
lived seven years in any of his majesty’s colonies 
in America, without having been absent for more 
than two months at any one time during the period, 
should “be deemed, adjudged, and taken tol)e his 
majesty’s natural-bom subjects of this kingdom, to 
all intents, constructions, and purposes, as if they 
and every of them, had l3ccn or were born within 
this kingdom.”! By the same act, which granted 
naturalisation upon the same conditions of residence 
in one of the American colonies to all other fo- 
reigners as well as Jews, Quakers also were 
exempted from taking the sacrament in order to 
obtain that benefit : and they had already by vari- 
ous acts been allowed to substitute declarations and 
affirmations for the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy, and generally for all oaths in civil 
causes.§ Some years aftet this (in 1149) for 
removing certain doubts and scruples that had 
arisen, it was enacted, that in all cases' whatsoever 
in which by any act of parliament an oath then 
was, or ever should be, allowed, authorised, 
directed, or required, the solemn affirmation or 
declaration of any of the people called Quakers 
should be allowed or taken instead of such oath; 
provided, nevertheless, that no Quaker should “ be 
qualified or permitted to give evidence in any 
criminal cases, or to serve on juries, or to bear 
any office or place of profit in me govennnent.”|| 

• l tSeo. I. «t. t, c. 4. +7 Jac. L'e. S. 
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I See, bolide*, the Act of Toleration (1 W. &'M. c. IB. 1 18). 7fc S 
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As for the general body of protestant dissenters or 
non-conformists, the most important legislative 
measure affecting them, next to the Toleration Act, 
which the present period produced, was the Annual 
Indemnity Act, which was first passed in 1128, 
upon the accession of George 11., and was re- 
peated, we believe, every year from that date till 
the total repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
a century after. By the Indemnity Act persons 
appointed to offices and promotions for which they 
had omitted to qualify themselves by taking the 
sacrament within the time limited by the Test and 
Corporation Acts were allowed such an extension 
of the time for doing so as brought them within 
the protection of the next similar measure of relief ; 
so that the mode of qualifications in question ihight 
be said to be in this way practically abolished fur 
all who chose to escape from it, and only the 
stigma of a nominal exclusion from public em- 
ployments remained in the case of the generality 
of the Protestant dissenters. 

To this period belong the act against occasional 
conformity, passed in 1111, and tliat for prevent- 
ing the growth of schism, passed in 1114; but, 
as both of these statutes, in all their material enact- 
ments, were repealed in 1118, it is unnecessary to 
add anything here to the account that has already 
been given of them in the preceding chapter.* 

The history of the two established churches, 
subsequently to their settlement at the Revolution, 
also presents a few incidents which require to be 
shortly noticed. 

As long as Queen Mary lived, William left the 
management of the affairs of the English church 
wholly in her hands. “ He found,” says Burnet, 
“ he could not resist importunities, which were 
not only vexatious to him, but had drawn prefer- 
ments from him which he came soon to see were 
ill bestowed : so he devolved that care upon the 
queen, which she managed with strict and reli- 
gious prudence : she declared openly against the 
preferring of those who put in for themselves, and 
took care ^to inform herself particularly of the 
merits of such of the clergy as were not so much 
as known at court, nor using any methodd to get 
themselves recommeiilded : so that we had reason 
to hope, that, if this course should be long con- 
tinued, it would produce a great change in the 
church and in the temper of the clergy.” Her 
majesty’s chief confidant and counsellor was Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, whose tolerant temper, however, 
and liberal principles] did not tend to procure him 
much favour or influence among the clergy over 
whom he had been placed. “They complained,” 
continues Burnet, “ of everything that was drae, 
if it was not in their own way ; and the archbishop 
bore the blame of all. . . . He grew very uneasy 
in his great post : we were all soon convinOfed that 
there was a sort of clergymen among us that would 
never be satisfied as long as the toleration was 
continued ; and they seemed resolved to give it 
out that the church was in danger, till a prosecu- 
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tion of dissenters should be again set on foot; nor 
could they look at a man with patience, or speak 
of him with temper, who did not agree with them 
in these things,’** In the end of the, year 1694, 
first the archWshop and then the queen were sud- 
denly cut off; on which the primacy was bestowed 
on Ur. Tenison, who presided over the church for 
the remainder of William’s reign and for the 
whole of that of Queen Anne. Tenison seems to 
have owed both this his last and highest promo- 
tion and also his first considerable preferment in 
the church to his corporeal rather than his mental 
qualities; he had been recommended to Chan- 
cellor Nottingham by Tillotson, some years before 
the Revolution, to be placed in the ministry of 
St. Martin’s, London, according to Lord Dart- 
mouth, “ as a strong-bodied man, therefore fit to 
take care of so large a parish ;”t and now, when 
Tillotson died, Burnet tells us that, although Stil- 
lingfleet was admitted, from his learning and 
talent, to be the man best deserving the vacant 
})ost, all the Whigs “ concurred to desire Tenison, 
who had a firmer health, with a more active tem- 
per, and was universally well liked for having 
served the cure of St. Marlin’s in the worst times 
with so much courage and discretion ; so that at 
this time he had many friends and no enemies.” 
Tenison was, however, a man of some professional 
learning, though of no shining talent; and his 
government of the church, during twenty years of 
considerable heat and contention, was, on the 
whole, moderate and judicious — evidencing a 
steady but, nowise hard or ungentle bridle-hand, 
nor anything either of the over tenacity or the over 
activity which might have been looked for from 
one so distinguished for his robust constitution 
and other gifts of body. For, indeed, in the na- 
tional clergy he had by no means the most })e.ace- 
ably disposed portion of the population under his 
special command or superintendence. The repeal 
of the penal statutes against protestant non-con- 
formity produced a pause in the old battle with 
the dissenters for some years after the Revolution ; 
but the unaccustomed tranquillity outside the esta- 
blishment seemed only to li^ve driven the spirit of 
strife inwards, or to have left the clergy, deprived 
of other adversaries, no means of expending their 
superfluous pugnacity except by getting up a war 
of factions among themselves. “ The toleration of 
all the sects among us,” Burnet writes, under the 
year 1700, “ had made us live more quietly together 
of late than could be expected when severe laws 
were rigorously executed against dissenters. No 
tumults or disorders had been heard in any part of 
the kingdom, these eleven years, since that act 
passedi and yet the much greater part of the 
clergy studied to blow up this fire again, which 
seemed to be now, as it were, covered over with 
ashes.” J And then, proceeding more particularly 
to describe the division which rent the clergy of 
the establishment into two hostile parties, he says, 

• Own Time, ii. 118. t Noto to Burnet, U. 187. 
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“ All moderate divines were looked upon by some 
hot men with an ill eye, as persons who were cold 
and indifferent in the matters of the church : that 
which flowed from a gentleness, both of temper 
And principle, was represented as an inclination to 
Tavour dissenters, which passed among many for a 
more heinous thing than leaning to popery itself.”'^ 
It was now, according to Burnet, that the names 
High Church and Low Church first began to hi; 
used; the latter appears to have been originally ap- 
plied to their opponents as an epithet of disparage- 
ment by those who at the same time took the formei- 
to themselves as a title of honour. “ Those men,” 
continues Burnet, in the passage before us, “ who 
began now to be called the High Church party had 
all along expressed a coldness, if not an opposition 
to the present settlement : soon after tlie Revolu- 
tion some great preferments had been given among 
them, to try if it were possible to bring them to be 
hearty for the government ; but, it appearing that 
they were soured with a leaven that had gone too 
deep to he wrought out, a stop was put to the court- 
ing them any more.” Henceforth, as may be siq)- 
posed, tlie hostility of the High Church party to 
the government, and, in as far as they durst show 
it, to all parts of the settlement in church and statr. 
made at the Revolution, and to the whole course of 
policy, domestic and foreign, that flowed from that, 
settlement, or was entered upon and pursued with 
a view to maintaining it, became more decided than 
ever. Their opponents they affected to regard as 
at once usurpers of the patrimony of the church, 
and betrayers of her interests and her principles. 
In another passage, in the beginning of his ac- 
count of the reign of Anne (which we have 
already liad occasion to quote in the last chap- 
ter), Burnet explains the imputations they in- 
tended to convey by the nickname (for such it 
appears originally to have been) of the Low 
Church — “ All that treated the dissenters with 
temper and moderation, and were for residing con- 
stantly at their cures, and for labouring diligently 
in them ; that expressed a zeal against the Prince 
of Wales, and for the Revolufion ; that wished 
well to the present war, and to the alliance against 
France, were represented as secret favourers of 
presbytery, and as ill-affectcd to the church, and 
were called Low Churchmen : it was said that they 
were in the church only while the law and prefer- 
ments were on its side ; but that they were ready 
to give it up as soon as they saw a proper time for 
declaring themselves. With these f^e and in- 
vidious characters did the high party endeavour to 
load all those who could not be brought into their 
measures and designs.”! In fact, the I/)w Church- 
men were the Whigs, the High Churchmen the 
Tories of ecclesiastical politics ; and the two church 
parties kept up the same continual warfare and 
struggle for supremacy as the two state parties. 

A chief complaint of the High Church party 
ever since the stoppage put to the proceedings of 
the convocation that met immediately after theRe- 

* Own Time, p. 849. t Id. p. 347. 
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volution, had been the state of suspended animation 
in which that hod^ was held by being called to- 
gether at the opening of every new session of par- 
liament only to be adjourned before it could pro-* 
cced to business. In their irritation and impa- 
tience some more fiery spirits had begun at last td 
show symptoms of a disposition to question tlie 
right of the crown thus to muzzle the church, or 
at least the legality of the process by which the 
convocation had been hitherto kept inefficient and 
silent,— its prorogation by the archbishoj) in his 
capacity of president of the Upper House. Several 
publications appeared about the year 1700 ad- 
vancing such pretensions, the most remarkable of 
which was one by the celebrated Atterbury, after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester — “ one Atterbury,” as 
Burnet calls him, “who liad indeed very good 
jiarts, great learning, and was an excellent 
jireacher, and had many extraordinary things in 
him, but was both ambitious and virulent out of 
measure, and had a singular talent in asserting 
jiaradoxes with a great air of assurance, show- 
ing no shame when he was detected in them, 
though this was done in many instances ; but he 
let all these pass without either confessing his 
errors or pretending to justify himself ; he went 
on still venting new falsehoods in so barefiiced a 
niiumcr that he seemed to have outdone the Jesuits 
themselves.”* We may gather from all this how 
greatly Burnet and his party felt annoyed by 
Atterbury’s controversial powers and the un- 
srnipulous use he made of them. One curious 
pfl’cet, we may remark, was produced by the 
new position into which the two church parties 
were now thrdwm ; an cftect, however, often ex- 
emplified in party warfare. Just as in the revo- 
lutions of state jjolitics the Tories, when in oppo- 
sition, have usually forgotten much of their natural 
love of prerogative, and the Whigs, when in power, 
a considerable portion of that jealousy of preroga- 
tive, which is equally the proper spirit of their 
l)rinciple8 and professions ; so now, in the church, 
the Tories were become the questioners and deniers 
of that kingly authority which, in other circum- 
stances, they had been wont to look up to as the 
very breath of their nostrils ; and it was left to be 
asserted and defended by their opponents, the Low 
clergy, the representatives, as they might be con- 
sidered, of the old puritans, who truly had never 
before distinguished themselves on that side of the 
question. Burnet perceives clearly enough that 
one party at least had shifted its ground : Atter- 
hury, he observes, “ attacked the supremacy of the 
erown with relation to ecclesiastical matters, which 
had been hitherto maintained by all our divines 
with great zeal j but now the hot men of the clergy 
did so readily entertain his notions, that in them 
it appeared that those who are the most earnest in 
the defence of certain points, when they seem to 
he for them, can very nimbly change their minds 
upon a change of circumstances.” But the hot 
tnen, in troth, might as to this matter have re- 

• Own Time, ii. S4». 


torted upon the cold men pretty much in the samp 
style. 

When King William, in the last year of his 
reign, threw himself into the hands of the Earl of 
Rochester and the Tories, one of the stipulations 
made by the new ministry W^is, that a convocation 
should have leave to sit. Atterbury’s book was 
now republished, with important additions and 
corrections ; and the controversy on the subject of 
it, maintained on the other side principally by Dr, 
Wake, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Dr. Kennct, afterwards Bishop of Peterborougli, 
was recommenced and carried on with increased 
eagerness and violence. Meanwhile, on the lOtli 
of February, 1701, the same day on which the 
parliament was opened, the two Houses of Convo- 
cation met, as usual, in St. Paul’s, where they first 
heard service in the cathedral, and then proceeded 
to the Chapter House. The Lower House chose 
for their prolocutor Dr. Hooper, Dean of Canter- 
bury, whom Bumet allows to have been “ a man 
of learning and good conduct hitherto;” but, he 
adds, “he was reserved, crafty, and ambitious; 
his deanery had not softened him, for he thought 
he deserved to be raised higher.” The represen- 
tatives of tlie parochial clergy then proceeded to 
follow up their election of Hooper by some very 
decided steps in assertion of the novel rights they 
had been lately taught to claim. According t(» 
Burnet, “ the things the convocation pretended to 
were, first, that they had a right to sit whensoever 
the parliament sat; so that they could not be proro- 
gued but w'hen the two Houses were prorogued: next 
they advanced that they had no need of a license 
to enter upon debates, and to prepare matters, 
though it was confessed that the practice for an 
hundred years was against them ; but they thought 
the convocation lay under no farther restraint than 
that the parliament was under ; and as they [the 
parliament] could pass no act without the royal 
assent, so they confessed that they [the convoca- 
tion] could not enact or publish a canon witliout 
the king’s license.”* In vindication of these juc- 
tensions, when, on the 25th of February, the third 
day of Iheir meeting, the schedule, or order, signed 
by the archbishop, proroguing both IIoiiscs in the 
usual form, was brought down to the Low er House, 
then sitting in Henry VI I. ’s Chapel, they ‘conti- 
nued their session in defiance of it, and, after a 
short debate, adjourned themselves to the same 
day (the 28th) named in the archbishop’s proro- 
gation, but to this, their own place of meeting, 
instead of to the Jerusalem Chamber, another room 
in Westminster Abbey, which was the regular 
synodical apartment in which the prorogation had, 
as was customary, directed that both Houses should 
re-asscmble. On being farther prorogued, how- 
ever, to tlic 6th of March, they consented on that 
day to give attendance upon the bishops in the 
usual place, only protesting that tlieir so doing 
should not be construed into any abandonment of 
their rights. At this sitting the two Houses 
* Own Time, ii. £81. 
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agreed in voting the usual address to the king ; 
and on their next day of meeting, the 20th of ^e 
same month, the Lower House occupied them- 
selves, harmlessly enough, in drawing up a repre- 
sentation touching certain pernicious, dangerous, 
and scandalous positions contained in Toland’s 
” Christianity Not Mysterious,” which had been 
published four or five years before. On the 31st, 
however, they resumed the question of privilege, 
and, after having voted their right to adjourn them- 
selves, sent up ^eir prolocutor with a message to 
the archbishop and bishops, praying their lordships 
to grant them a Free Conference upon the subject 
in debate between tkm. This was an assumption 
of the forms of the House Of Commons of the 
boldest sort ; eyen in parliament a Free Confer- 
ence was one of the rarest of occurrences, a devia- 
tion from the ordinary courSe of proceeding reserved 
for occasions of the last degree of difficulty or 
urgency ; and in the practice of the convocation 
the thing had never, till now, been heard of. At 
the next meeting, on the 8th of April, an answer 
was returned by the bishops, in which they as- 
serted that, BO far from a Free Conference being 
the regular way of settling a difference between 
the two Houses, no instance of any kind of con- 
ference whatever desired by the Lower House was 
to be found in the registers : ” they have, indeed,” 
continued their lordships, **been called up ad 
colloquium upon occasion ; and some here present 
cannot but remember that they were so called up 
in the convocation in the year 1689| by the Bishop 


of Loudon, being then president in the vacancy of 
the see of Canterbury ; but the consequences of it 
were such as do by no means encourage the doing 
of the like at this present time.” When this an- 
swer had been read to the members of the Lower 
House, summoned for that purpose, witli their 
prolocutor at their head, to the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, the archbishop prorogued the convocation to 
the 8tli of May. “ But the prolocutor,” continues 
the detailed account of these transactions in Ken- 
net’s History, “ with several of the Lower House, 
returned to Henry VI I. ’s Chapel (though divers 
members refused to join with them, as well know- 
ing the whole convocation was legally prorogued, 
and all things were to continue in the same state 
till the next synodical day), and sate there as a 
House for some time, and, then adjourned them- 
selves to the next day. An . affectation of inde- 
pendence that was unknown to former convo- 
cations, and never before attempted by any 
presbyters in any episcopal church.” .The two 
Houses might now be considered as at open 
war. When they both re-assembled on the day 
to which the convoetdion had been prorogued, 
the Lower House, after receiving a very ^ntlc 
reproof from the archbishop, seemingly witliout 
attending to it, delivered by their prolocutor a 
paper both justifying their own proceedings and 
recriminating upon the bishops for certain alleged 
irregularities in theirs. This put the Upper House 
in a downright passion. “ Their lordships take 
notice,” thus ran one passage in along reply which 
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was immediately d'rawTi up, “that in this paper the 
lower clergy do solemnly profess that they do not 
in the least desire that his grace or their lordships, 
should depart from any of their just rights ; and 
the archbishop and bishops cannot but wish that 
their actions were t^reeable to this profession ; but 
those have been quite contrary, and carried up to* 
higher degrees of disrespect and invasion of the 
metropolitan and episcopal rights (even such rights 
as are supported by the law of tlie land and the 
king’s writ), than ever was attempted by any 
Lower House of Convocation before this time, or 
])crha])8 by any bodv of presbyters where episco- 
j)acy was settled and acknowledged of divine and 
aj»ostolical institution; unless it were by such 
]ircsbyters as designed to destroy that institution, 
which the archbishop and bishops are fully per- 
suaded the body of the Low'cr House do not, though 
the actions of a part of them manifestly tend that 
way.” And then the paper went on to enumerate 
the particular instances of “the exorbitant claims 
and practices” of the inferior clergy, “ in separate 
adjournments; in appointing committees of the 
whole House; in giving leave, as a House, to their 
members to be absent ; in not answering the arch- 
bishop or bishops in writing when so required ; in 
demanding a free conference; in pretending a 
])owcr of making a distinct recess, and some other 
practices ‘‘which,” it concluded, “together 
witli some reports raised upon them, have given 
the greatest blow to this church that hath been 
given it since the Presbyterian Assembly that sat 
at Westminster in the late times of confusion. God 
grant that these reports, and the present conduct 
of divers in the Lower House, may not bring on 
the like again !” At the same time five bishops 
were appointed to inspect and report upon all the 
acts of both Houses of the jirescnt conv»>cation, in 
concert with any of their members, not exceeding 
ten in number, whom the other House might name 
for that purpose. “ But in a new and unprece- 
dented way of contempt,” continues Kennet, “ the 
Ijowcr House answered that they did not think fit 
to appoint such a committee. And when the sche- 
dule of prorogation w'as, as usual, brought down to 
the 'ix)w'er House, to be intimated to them by the 
pr(docutor, he refused to intimate the archbishop’s 
schedule, and adjourned the House to the next day.” 
The archbishop’s prorogation w'as to the 16th. 
The Lower House seem to have continued their 
Viltings from day to day ; but, according to Bur- 
net, “ they entered into such a secrecy, that it 
could not be known what they sat so close upon.” 
He tells us also, that “ many of the most eminent 
and learned among them not only refused to sit 
with them on those days, but thought it was in- 
cumbent on thetn to protest against their proceed- 
ings.” The actual protest, however, shows that 
the opposition was' iii point of numbers a very 
insignificant minority, consisting at the most of 
only fifteen individuals.* At last it appeared 

* One pnpei given liy Kennet it signed by tvrelve clergymen, and 
VOL. IV. 


that they had been engaged in drawing up a 
sort of impeachment of Burnet himself for cer- 
tain erroneous and dangerous doctrines alleged to 
be eontained in his lately published ‘ Exposition 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles.’ Burnet vfras very 
curious to know what objections could be made to 
his book, which he believed to be nearly immacu- 
late;* and he earnestly begged that" the dispute 
between the two Houses about other matters might 
be suspended till this should he 8c|tlcd; but 
when it was at last agreed, upon his repeated re- 
quest, that the paper of complaint against him 
should be received, it was found to he so general, 
that it was sent buck to ';be amended end drawm 
out in a more detailedTorm. This wasi on the 6th 
of June, and on the same day the archbishop pro- 
rogued the convocation to the 13th. In the mean 
time a committee of the Upper House, whicli had 
been appointed to consider the various questions that 
bad arisen, agreed upon the following, among other, 
resolutions : — “ That the Ijower House of Convo- 
cation has no manner of power judicially to censure 
any hook ; that the Lower House of Convocation 
ought not to have entered upon the examination of 
a Wk of any bishop of this church without first 
acquainting the president and bishops with it; 
that the Lower House of Convocation’s censuring 
the book of the Bishop of Sanim in general terms, 
without mentioning the ])articular passages on 
which the censure is grounded, is defamatory and 
scandalons.” The same committee also resolved 
that the minority in the Lower House had “ acted 
as became true sons of the Church of England,” 
and deserved “ the protection of the Upper House 
for their dutiful and worthy behaviour;” while, 
on the other hand, the majority, or, as tlicy were 
styled, “ the prolocutor and some otliers,” had 
been guilty of manifest disobedience ancl ebn- 
tempt. These hard words (which appear to have 
been adopted by the general body of the bishops 
on their rc-assemhling) w’ere not very likely to 
bring the rebellious clergy to submission ; but the 
contest in which so many months had been spent 
was put a stop to at this jxiint, for the present, by 
the prorogation of the convocation, on the 24th of 
June, by royal writ directed to the archbishop, at 
the same time with the parliament,* whose counter- 
])art it had been throughout the session ,in the 
general character of its ])roceedings. For, indeed, 
the Jjower House of Convocation had only all this 
while been following, or sometimes outrunning, 
the Tory House of Commons, which also had sig- 
nalised itself by a violent struggle about certain 
matters of privilege with the other House, several 
of whose members it had im]»eached without any 
result, both ordinary and free conferences being 

another by thirtpen ; but two of the Bubseriben to the former are not 
amon;{ thoie to tlie latter. 

* " lliongh there have been some Imokii writ on jinriioac ai^aintt 
it, and many in aermonB and other trratiwe have occBBioiially re- 
flecteil wltli'peat leverity u]ion eevoral pawmics in it, yet tliu hai 
been done with so little jiwiiTO or rcniion that 1 am not yet coneiiiced 
that there ia one single period or expresKiou that is Jiibtly remarked 
on, or that can give me any occasion eitlier to retriici or so miicii as 
to explain any.ouc part of Unit whole work,”— Owa 'lime, ii. 
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had recourse to with no cfTcct except the more to 
embroil the fray.* According to Burnet the infe- 
rior clergy had ])een all along encouraged in their 
conduct by Rochester and his associates in tlie 
government: these new servants of his majesty 
“ were displeased,” he says, “ with the bishops for 
adhering to the old ministry j and they hoped, by 
the terror of a convocation, to have forced them to 
apply to them for shelter.”t On the other hand, 
the bishops, he tells us, were unaiiimous in the 
stand they made against the pretensions of the 
Lower House, with the exception only of Compton 
of Jjondoii, Sprat of Rochester, and Trclawny of 
Exeter. For the line taken by these three their 
right reverend brother is at no loss to account, 
rightly or wrongly. “The Bishop of London,” 
he says, “ had been twice disappointed of his hoj)es 
of being advanced to the sec of Canterbury ; so, 
for several years, he was engaged with the Tory 
party, and opposed the court in everything, but 
with little force or authority. The Bishop of 
Rochester had been deejjly engaged in the former 
reigns, and he stuck firm to the party, to which, 
by reason of the liberties of his life, he brought no 
sort of honour.” “ These bishops,” he continues, 
“ gave no great reputation to the proceedings of 
the Lower House, to which they adhered. They 
likewise entered their dissent to the resolutions 
taken in the Upper House. From the fire raised 
thus in convocation a great heat was sjircad through 
the whole clergy of tlic kingdom : it alienated 
them from their bishops, and raised factions among 
them everywhere.”! 

Nor was this fire quenched for a long time, but, 
blazing out afresh every year, it continued to con- 
vulse the church, and more or less to agitate the 
country, to the end of the reign of Anne. With 
the new parliament, which met in the end of De- 
cember of this same year, a new convocation also 
assembled as usual ; when the Jiattle between the 
two Houses, about the ])ower of adjournment, was 
immediately resumed with as much fury as ever. 
But while it was every day waxing hotter and 
hotter, first the prolocutor of the l^wer House, 
Dr. Woodward, died (13th February, 1702), § and 
then the king (8th March); upon which latter 
event the convocation was obliged to admit itself 
to be in law dissolved, though a few of the more 
fiery spirits among the clergy, supported by their 
friend Rochester in the Lords, would very fain 
have made out tliat the late act continuing the ex- 
isting parliament for six months after the demise 
of the crown also continued the convocation, 
which they contended was a part of the parliament. 
But the attorney-general declared this pretension 
to be an invasion of the queen’s ecclesiastical 

• Seo ante, pp. 120 , fcc. 
t Own Time, ii. 281. % U- P- 285, 

§ " At hiH lodginuH in W'estmingteT,” says Rennet, "in very tin- 
liappy cireumstaucHB." Woodwanl was dean of Burnet’s diocesti of 
Salisbury; and, uccunling tn Rennet, "had grown impular l»y oj)- 
posing liis diocesan, to whom he owed his preferments.” He had 
lodged a complaint against Burnet in this very convocation, in pro- 
secuting which his enemies alleged that he forgot the rules both of 
common sense and common veracity. 
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supremacy ; and the Judges also were all of 
opinion that the late act had nothing to do with 
the convocation, which was not so much as men- 
tioned in it. 

The accession of Anne almost turned the heads 
of the Tory and high church clergy, and probably 
by that very means prevented them from ac- 
quiring the power and ascendancy which they 
might now have secured had their proceedings 
been less incautious and violent. Throughout 
the greater part of her reign the convocation 
sat regularly at the same time with the parlia- 
ment ; but the session w'as seldom anything else 
than one long, stormy altercation between the 
two Houses, for the most piu't about the same 
])oiut of jirivilege that liad originally set thorn 
against each other, or, rather, which had been 
taken up as the most convenient hone of conten- 
tion around which their mutual animosities might 
gather and encounter ; but, on one or two occa- 
sions, involving also some other matters which in 
like manner derived nearly their wdiole importance 
from the opposing passions to which they served 
as excitement and fuel. But, as we have just inti- 
mated, the bishops, with everything against them, 
the queen at heart with the high church majority 
of the Lower House, and court and government 
openly adverse or secretly thwarting them, managed 
to nmintain their ground, and sometimes even to 
drive back Ihcir assailants with loss and discredit, 
merely by the greater moderation and cooliuiss 
w'hich they opposed to the impiituosity and over- 
confidence of tlie other party, who, with the ad- 
vantages they now seemed to possess, never could 
believe in the ])ossibility of their owm defeat until 
they found iheinsclvcs actually discomiited and 
sprawling in the mud. 

Thus, for example, in the convocation whieli 
met at the same time with Anne’s first parlia- 
ment, in May, 1702, the Lower House, sccun' 
in tlicir i)ossessi()u of the queen’s favour, pro- 
po.sed, as we have already seen,* that the (pies- 
tiou in dispute between them and the bisho])s 
should be submitted to the decision of her ma- 
jesty. “ It would liave been a strange sight,” 
exclaims Burnet, “ very acceptable to the enemies 
of the church, chiefly to papists, to see the two 
Houses of Convocation pleading their authorily 
and rights before a committee of council, that 
was to determine the matter.” So the bishi)])s 
declined referring the rights of the church even 
to royal interpretation ; and, when the Lower 
House upon this addressed the queen, desiring 
her protection, and begging her to hear and 
settle the dispute of her own authority, her majesty 
received the application favourably, and said that she 
would consider of it and send them her answer, 
but no further answer was ever returned. It was 
believed that the opinion of the Judges and law 
officers had been taken, and was against the pre- 
tensions of the inferior clergy ; “ and therefore, 
as Burnet says, “the ministers chose rather to 

* See auto, p, 150. 
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give no answer, and that it should seem to be for- 
got, than that such an one should be given as 
would put an end to tlic debate, which they in-^ 
tended to cherish and support.” Nor did the 
Lower House make anything more of an appbea- 
tion to the House of Commons; all that they could 
obtain from the Commons was “ a general vote, * 
which amounted to nothing, that they would stand 
by them in all their just rights and iffivileges.”* 
Tliey then tried another tack, hojiing by a resolu- 
tion which they passed, affirming the divine and 
apostolical right of episcopacy, at once to wipe off 
IVom themselves the imputation of being favourers 
of ])rcsbyterianisin, and either to fasten that stigma 
ui)on the bishops, if they should refuse to concur 
in the resolution, or to entrap them by such a bait 
into a concurrence w'hich might have been con- 
strued as a brcacli of Henry VIII.’s act, prohibit- 
ijig the convocation from making any new canon 
witliout permission of the crown under the penalties 
of a premunire. How this attempt was defeated 
lias been already told ;t the bisho])s answered that 
tlie.y acquiesced in what was already declared on 
the subject of the rc.solution in the preface to (he 
Rook of Ordinations, but did not think it safe 
cither for themselves or the Lower House, to go 
i'arther in that matter without a royal license. In 
the next session (of 1703-4) the convocation, says 
lluriiet, “ continued their former ill i)racticc8 ; but 
little opposition w'as made to them, as very little 
l egard w'as had to them : they drew up a rtquc- 
senlation of some abuses in the ccclesiastic.al dis- 
cipline, and in tlie consistorial courts; but look 
cure to mention none of those greater ones of which 
many among themselves were eminently gtiilty, 
such as pluralities, non-residence, the neglect of 
llieir cures, and the irregularities in the lives of 
the clergy, which were too visible The next 
year (1764-.5), the convocation, he tells us, in the 
same contemptuous tone, wliich however betrays 
ipiitc as much anger as contempt, was “so little 
considered, that scarce any notice was taken of 
lliciu, and they deserved that no mention should be 
made of them.” “ The Lower House,” be adds, 
“ I’ontinued to ])roceed with much indecent vio- 
lence : they still held their intermediate sessions, 
tnul brought up injurious and reflecting addresses 
to the Upper House, which gave a very large 
exercise to the patience and forbearance of the 
archbishop and bishops. The archbishop, after he 
had long borne with their perverseness, and saw no 
good effect of it, proceeded to an ecclesiastical 
monition against their intermediate meetings : this 
l>ut a stop to that, for they would not venture on 
the censure that must in course follow, if no regard 
^vas had to the monition. At the final prorogation 
tlie archbishop dismissed them with a wise, well 
i^omposed speech : he laid open to them their in- 
decent behaviour, and the many wrong steps they 
had made ; to this he added a severe^ but grave 
'■eprimand, with much good advice. The govem- 

• Uuruct’H Own Time, ii. 346. t ScO ante, r* l^O. 
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ing men among them were headstrong and facti- 
ous, and designed to force themselves into prefer- 
ments by the noise they made, and by the ill- 
humour that they endeavoured to spread among 
the clergy, who were generally soured, even in rela- 
tion to the queen herself, beyond what could be 
imagined possible.”* • 

In October, 1700, a new convocation met, 
along with the new parliament : “ it was chosen,” 
says Burnet, “ as the former bad been, and the 
members that were ill-affected were still pre- 
vailed on to come uj), and to continue in an ex- 
jiensivc but useless attendance in town.” The 
rupture betw'een the two Houses was now carried 
so far tluit all communication between them was 
put a stop to— the inferior clergy holding their 
meetings, and debati))g all sorts of questions, in 
open defiance of the authority of their bishops. 
Tliese extreme proceedings, however, increased the 
numbers of the opposition in the Lower House, 
and above fifty members signed a jirotest against the 
conduct (»f the majority, wliich they jiresentcd to 
the archbishop. Even the queen herself now 
found it necessary to discountenance the violence 
of the High Church party. While they were 
delikrating in the Lower House how to vent their 
iiulignation on the protesters, who bad retired 
from the convocation as soon as they had given in 
their jirotest, they were summoned to the Jerusalem 
Chamber, where the archbishop read them a letter 
that had been written to him by her majesty, in 
which, after expressing her concern at seeing that 
the differences bclweca the two Houses were still 
kept up, and were indeed rather increased than 
abated, she went on to declare her determination to 
maintain both licr own supremacy and the due 
suliordination of presbyters to bishops, us alike 
essential parts of the constitution of the church; 
adding, that the archbishop and bisliojis, if they 
acted, as she exjiected they would do, in con- 
formity to tliese principles, should be sure of the 
continuance of lier protection and favour, which 
also should not be w^anting to any of the clergy, so 
long as they w'cre dutiful to licr and tludr eccle- 
siastical superiors, and preserved the temper be- 
coming persons in holy orders. And the arch- 
bishop was not only directed to read this re- 
proof to the Lower House, but also to prorogue 
the convocation to such time as he thought 
fit. “ They were struck with this,” continues 
Burnet, “ for it had been carried so secretly 
that it w'as a surprise to them all. When they 
saw that they were to be prorogued, they ran very 
indecently to the door, and with some difficulty 
were kept in the room till the prorogation was in- 
timated to them : they went next to their own 
house, where, though prorogued, they sat still in 
form, as if they had been a house, but they did 
not venture on passing any vote. So factious 
were they, and so implicitly led by those who had 
got an ascendant over them, that, though they had 
formerly submitted the matters in debate to the 

• CwnTlm.',ii. 413. 
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queen, yet now, when she declared her pleasure, 
they would not acquiesce in it.”* But the 
change that had taken place in the House of Com* 
mons had now given the Whigs the ascendancy in 
the government ; and Tenison and his brethren in 
the Upper House of Convocation were supported 
by (jodolphin and Sunderland in the cabinet, from 
which Harley and St. John, the friends of the 
high church majority in the Ijowcr House, had 
been compelled to retire. The frowns of the 
court, however, did not frighten the clergy, or 
drive them from their course : the next winter (of 
1706-7), as Burnet expresses it, “ the same tem- 
per that had for some yeers possessed the Jjower 
House did still prevail among them.” This year 
the proposed union with Scotland afforded them 
matter for much tragical declamation ; they even 
talked of calling upon the House of Commons to 
join them in opposing that measure : on this they 
were prorogued by royal order for three weeks, 
during which interval the Act of Union was car- 
ried through both Houses of Parliament, and their 
interference became useless. But this course only 
gave rise to a new pretension on the part of the 
Tory clergy : ns soon as they met again they drew 
up a representation, in which they contended that 
to prorogue the Convocation during the sitting of 
parliament was a stretch of prerogative never be- 
fore attempted ; and they wanted the bishops to 
join them in resisting such a violation of their com- 
mon rights and privileges. The bishops replied by 
ordering a search of the records ; from which it 
appeared that tlicre were seven or eight instances 
of such prorogations, and thirty or forty more of 
the convocation sitting before or after the parlia- 
ment, or sometimes even when there was no jmr- 
liament in existence. So little foundation was 
there for the main position taken by the clergy, 
and from which they deduced all their recent pre- 
tensions, that the convocation was a part of the 
parliament. Another letter in the queen’s name 
was now written to the archbishop, directly and 
sharply rebuking the conduct of the Lower House, 
which her majesty declared was an attempt to in- 
vade her supremacy, and which, if persisted in, she 
would be compelled, with whatever reluctance, to 
visit with the *plinalties provided by the law. 
When the Lower House was summoned to hear 
this letter read, only a very few of the members 
made their appearance; the prolocutor himself, 
Dean Stanhope, had gone out of town “ without 
BO much,” says Burnet, “ as asking the arch- 
bishop’s leave who thereupon pronounced him 
contumacious. Stanhope was urged by some of 
his party to set the archbishop and his edict at 
defiance ; but, on consideration, he thought proper 
to make his submission. 

Burnet makes no mention of any sitting of 
the^ convocation at the same time with the first 
British parliament, in the winter of 1707-8; 
and that which was summoned and returned 
along with the next parliament in November, 
*. Own Tims, U, 443» 


1708, was prevented from ever assembling during 
that winter by a succession of prorogations at 
the royal command ; it being “ too evident,” 
'says Burtiet, “ that the same ill temper that had 
appeared in former convocations did still prevail, 
though not with such a majority. “ The secret 
I encouragement,” he continues, “with which they 
did most effectually animate their party was, that 
tlie queen’s heart was with them; and that, though 
the war, and the other circumstances of her affairs, 
obliged her at present to favour the moderate 
party, yet, as soon as a peace brought on a better 
settlement, they promised themselves all favour ut 
her hands. It was*not certain that they had then 
any ground for this, or that she herself, or any by 
her order, gave them these hopes; but this is 
certain, that many things might have been done lo 
extinguish those hopes which were not done, so 
that they seemed to be left to , please themselves 
with those expectations, which kept still life in 
their party: and, indeed, it was but too visible 
that the much greater part of the clergy were in a 
very ill temper, and under very bad influences — 
enemies to the toleration, and soured against the 
dissenters.”* 

During the next session of parliament (1709-10), 
which is memorable for the prosecution of Sa- 
chevercll, we hear nothing of the convocation ; 
the scries of prorogations was probably continued 
so as to prevent it from ever meeting. But 
when Saehevcrell’s affair, and the intrigues of 
Mrs. Masham together, had thrown out the 
Whig ministers and brought back the Tories, 
the clergy found themselves in a new era. A 
new parliament and a new convocation met on 
the same day, the 25th of November, 1710. The 
clergy of the Lower House chose Dr. Atterbury 
for their prolocutor; and then came down a royal 
rescript in a style very diflerent from that to which 
they had of late years been accustomed, a license 
empowering the convocation to enter upon such 
consultations as the present state of the church 
required, and particularly to consider of such 
matters as her majesty should lay before them, 
accompanied by a letter to the archbishop, direct- 
ing tliat an account should be drawn up by the 
two Houses of the late excessive growth of infidelity 
and heresy, and that they should take into con- 
sideration how to redress abuses in excommunica- 
tions — how rural deans might be made more ser- 
viceable — how terriers (registers of land) might 1)C 
more exactly made and preserved — and how a 
correction might be applied to the abuses in 
licenses for marriage. In all this, according to 
Burnet, neither the archbishop nor any of the 
bishops were so much as consulted with ; every- 
thing was dictated by Atterbury, who had the 
confidence of Harley, the prime minister. As for 
Tenison, he was prevented from attending after the 
first meetings by a sharp attack of the gout : the 
royal license, by an unprecedented deviation from 
the usual form, had named Compton, Bishop ot 
* Owo Timo. U. MO. 
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London, and Hooper of Bath and Wells (the same 
that was prolocutor of the Lower House in 1 701), as 
the only substitutes the archbishop could appoint ; 
but Compton was also unwell; and Huopes, 
“seeing,” says Burnet, “how invidiously he was 
distinguished from his brethren, in which he had 
not bwn consulted, pretended ill health ; and wp 
were at a stand till a new license was sent us, in 
which the Bishops of Winchester (Trelawny), 
Bristol (Robinson), and St. David’s (Bisse), were 
added to be of the quorum. The two last were 
newly consecrated, and had been in no functions 
in the church before ; so the queen not only passed 
over all the bishops made in king William’s reign, 
but a great many of those named by herself, and 
set the two last in a distinction above all their 
brethren.”* A great stir Avas made in this con- 
vocation about a variety of matters, but, as usual, 
absolutely no business was done. Most of the 
winter was spent in considering a work published 
by the learned and ingenious but eccentric William 
Whiston, who, having been turned out of his pro- 
fessorship of mathematics at Cambridge for his 
heretical notions, had written this vindication of 
himself and his doctrines, and dedicated it to the 
convocation ; but, after many difficulties and objec- 
tions had been got over, and the two Houses had 
at last agreed upon a deliverance to be submitted 
to tlie queen for her assent, her majesty contrived 
to lose the paper, and, although another copy was 
sent to her, persisted in (leclining to take any 
notice of it. Upon the state of religion and the 
church, the tAvo Houses could come to no agree- 
ment ; so no statement upon that subject was laid 
before the queen ; but each House printed a sepa- 
rate representation of its own, that of the inferior 
clergy, which was draAvn up liy Atterbury, being, 
according to Burnet, “ a most virulent declamation, 
defaming all the administrations from the time of 
the Revolution.” “ The bishops,” concludes the 
account given by this historian, “ w’ent through all 
the matters recommended to them by the queen, and 
drcAv up a scheme of regulations on them all ; but 
neither were these agreed, to by the Jjower House; 
for their spirits were so exasperated, that nothing 
sent by the bishops could be agreeable to them. 
At last the session of parliament and convocation 
came to an end.” 

The next winter (1711-12) began with a 
new dispute between the two Houses ; the bishops 
proposing to take up the business of the pre- 
ceding year at the point at which it had been 
stopped by the prorogation, Atterbury and the 
lAiwer House insisting that, as in parliament, a 
prorogation by royal writ made it necessary that 
all proceedings should be begun afresh. The 
result was, that the unfinished business of the last 
year was dropped altogether. But an act having 
be^. passed in the last session of parliament for 
building fifty neAv churches in London and West- 
minster, an office for consecrating churches and 
churchyards was proposed by the bishops ; “ and 
•OwaTlmeiii. »T0. 


probably,” says Burnet, “ this Avill be all the fruit 
that the church will reap from tliis convocation.”* 
Other two subjects were tal^en up, indeed, the one 
by the Lower, the other by the Up^er House ; 
but only to end in nothing. Several books had 
been published by Jacobite and nonjuring divines, 
containing notions that were thought to savour of 
popery; in particular Dr. George Hickes, the 
eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, had promulgated 
something like the Homan Catholic doctrine of 
there being a real sacrifice in the eucharist ; and 
a clergyman of the name of Brett had preached 
and printed a sermon in which he maintained the 
necessity of priestly absolution in a very high 
strain, asserting that no repentance could be of 
any avail without it. A motion was made in the 
LoAver House to censure these opinions ; “ but it 
was so ill supported,” says Burnet, “ that it Avas 
let fall.” The bishops seem to have stood aloof 
li'om this business ; hut they also had a heresy of 
their own. This avhs a conceit, said to have been 
originally started by the learned Henry Dodwell, 
and to have obtained extensive circulation, that 
there was no validity in baptism unless when per- 
formed by a clergyman episcopally ordained. 
“This,” observes Burnet, “made the dissenters 
pass for no Christians, and put all thoughts of re- 
conciling them to us far out of vieAv ; and several 
little books w'ere spread about the nation to prove 
the necessity of re-baptising them, and tliat they 
Avere in a state of damnation till that was done.” 
“Nothing,” he adds, “of this kind was so much 
as mentioned in the year 1660, when a great purl 
of the nation had been baptised by dis8Cnter8.”t 
To put a stop to this new doctrine, the bishops 
drcAv up a declaration, pointing out the irregularity 
of bajitism by persons not in holy orders, but 
stating also that, according to the practice of the 
primitive church, and the constant usage of the 
Church of England, no baptism, if it Avere only 
performed in the orthodox mode, ought to be 
reiterated. In the Upper House, Bishop Sprat, 
Avho had no reputation as a theologian, Avas the 
only person Avho refused liis assent to this exposi- 
tion ; but when it was sent doAvn to the Lower 
House, “ they Avould not so much as take it into 
consideration,” Burnet tells “ but laid it aside, 
thinking that it would encourage those Avho struck 
at the dignity of the priesthood.” Thus jiassed 
another Avinter in contention between the two 
Houses, and a busy doing of nothing. In the next 
year the convocation seems to have met only to 
present the usual formal address to the crown ; 
and in 1714 the two Houses presented a joint 
address, concluding Avith the expression of their 
wishes and prayers that her majesty might be able 
to transmit the protection of the church and state 
“ to a Protestant successor in the illustrious House 
of Hanover.”t The majority in the Ijower House, 
therefore, can scarcely be considered as Jacobiti- 

* Own Time, ii. 003.— Burnet layi I)y miitoke thatthebill tor tlio 
new cliiiTchei wa» then in iwrlioment.; 
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cally inclined at tliis time. The close of the reign 
of Anne, wc rtiay here notice, was marked by 
several changes among the heads of the chwch. 
Sharp, Archbishop of York, dfed an [February, 
1714, and was succeeded by Dawes, Bishop of 
Chester, one of the most eminent br the ^party 
styled Hanover Tories. In die preceding year 
Atterhury had been raised to the bench as Bishop 
of Rochester, on the death of Sprat ; and Dr. John 
Robinson (the diplomatist of the peace of Utrecht) 
had been translated from Bristol to London, as 
successor to Coni])ton, who died in the beginning 
of .July, in his eighty-first year, — “ a generous and 
goodnatured man,” says Burnet, “ hut easy and 
weak, and much in the ])ower of others.”* Arch- 
bishop Tenison still survived ; hut he also died in 
the end of the year 1715, about a year and a half 
after the accession of King George. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Wake, translated from Lincoln, a 
prelate of distinguished learning and ability. 

Meanwhile tlie restless volcano, wdiich had so 
long disturbed the church and the public mind, 
was fast appmacliing its final extinction. Tlic 
convocation which sate ‘in the earlier ])art of the 
year 1714, along with (^uecn Anne’s last parlia- 
ment, had found a new case of heresy whereupon 
to exercise its jiowcrs of censure, in a hook pub- 
lished two years before by the famous Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, entitled “The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity.” The work, which was considered to be 
objectionable chiefly on account of the undue pre- 
eminence which it was tliought to assign to the 
first person in the Trinity, had already excited a 
good deal of controversy when the subject was 
taken up by the Lower House of Convocation. 
That H«)use soon came to a resolution condemning 
the doctor and his doctrines ; but the bishops, who 
had from the first entertained the (lucstion ctddly 
enough, readily availed themselves of an explana- 
tion of his opinions, which Clarke was induced to 
suhmif to them, as an excuse for dropping it alto- 
gether. The Lower House, nevertheless, or rather, 
l>erhaps, the more by reason of the indifference 
shown by the bishops, persisted in their course, 
and on one of the last days on which tliey sate they 
voted that the doctor’s ])ai)er was no recantation 
of his heretical assertions, nor any such satisfaction 
for the great scandal he had occasioned, as should 
put a stop to the further investigation of the matter. 
The effect of these proceedings, as may be sup- 
posed, was to give a great imj>etU8 to the contro- 
versy that had been previously going on, and 
vastly to inflame and exasperate the zeal of the 
combatants on both sides. To such a height, in- 
deed, was the dispute carried, that it was deemed 
expedient,' before the end of the year, to address 
certain royal injunctions to the archbishops and 
bishops, entitled “ Directions for the preserving 
unity in the Church, and also for jjreserving the 
peace and quiet of the State in which the clergy 
were strictly commanded to confine themselves in 
explaining the doctrine of the Trinity to such ways 
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of expression as had been commonly used in the 
church — to abstain from bitter invectives and scur- 
rilous language against all persons whatsoever — 
a!lid not to presume, in their sermons and lectures, 
to intermeddle in any affairs of state or govern- 
ment, or the constitution of the realm, save only on 
feasts and fasts appointed by public authority, and 
then no farther than the occasion should absolutely 
demand. 

The convocation appears to have been allowed to 
sit as usual for the next two years ; but its pro- 
ceedings, if any, were unimportant. In 1717, 
however, the Lower House discovered a new case 
of erroneous doctrine, upon which it fell probably 
with the more avidity that the delinquent was a 
bishop, a member of the other House. Dr. (then 
only Mr.) Benjamin Hoadly had already incurred 
the animadversion of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation in the last reign for a sermon jjreached by 
him before the lord mayor in 170.5, which was 
denounced us “ containing positions contrary to the 
doctrines of the church expressed in the first and 
second parts of the homily against disobedience 
and wilful rebellion.” lloadly, in fact, in vindi- 
cating the Revolution, had necessarily attacked the 
doctrines of divine right and ])assive obedience, 
which, whether or no they still formed part of the 
crettd of the church, had unquestionably by that 
event been obliterated for ever from the eonstitu- 
tional theory of the state. He had continued 
throughout the last reign to advocate tlu; same 
principles, a)id had so greatly distinguished him- 
self by his eloquence and ability on that side, that 
in 1709 the Whig House of Commons whicdi im- 
peached Saeheverell voted, “ That the Rev. Mr. 
Benjamin lloadly, rector of St. Peter’s Poor, J.(On- 
don, for having often justified the princi}>les on 
which her majesty and the nation ])rocecdcd in the 
late hn])py Revolution, had jtistly merited the 
favour and recommendation of this House, and 
that an humble address be ])rcsented to her ma- 
jesty, that she would be graciously phased to be- 
stow some dignity in the church on Mr. Hoadly 
for his eminent services both to the church and 
state.” Anne answered the Commons that she 
would take a proper opportunity to comidy witli 
their desires ; but before she found any such the 
government fell again into the hands of the Tories, 
who of course found no opportunity a proper one 
for anything of the kind. George I., however, 
upon coming to tlje throne, made Hoadly one of 
his chaplains, and soon after appointed him Bishop 
of Bangor — the beginning of a long course of pro- 
fessional prosperity, i for Hoadly afterwards wore 
in succession the mitres of Hereford, Salisbury, 
and Winchester, over the last of which dioceses 
he presided for twenty-seven years, not dying till 
1761, at the age of eighty-five. The attack of the 
convocation was provoked partly by a book which 
he published soon after his elevation to the epis- 
copal bench, entitled, “ A Preservative against the 
Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors,” partly 
by a sermon he had preached before the king, and 
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then printed, on “ The Nature of the Kingdom of | 
Christ.” A committee appointed by the^ Lower ' 
House drew up a representation censuring bot^ 
these performances, as tending — “ 1. To subvert 
all government and discipline in the church of 
Christ, and to reduce his kingdom to a state of 
anarchy and confusion. 2. To impugn and im- 
])each the regal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, 
and the authority of the legislature to enforce 
obedience in matters of religion by civil sanc- 
tions.” On this report being printed, such a 
storm of controversy arose as even the fury of 
opposing theologians had scarcely ever before 
given birth to. Iloadly defended liis own cause 
almost alone against a host of adversaries, — Sher- 
lock (afterwards Hoadly’s successor in Bangor 
and also in Salisbury, and finally Bishop of Lou- 
don), Potter (at this time Bishop of Oxford, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury),' Hare 
(afterwards successively Bishop of St. Asaph and 
of Chichester), Law, the celebrated author of 
“The Serious Call,” and many others of less 
name. The controversy branched out, ere long, 
into many of the moat remote and intricate ques- 
tions not only of theology, but of politi(!8 and pri- 
vate morals ; and tlie publications wdiich it ])ro- 
dneed are said to liave araouiited to about seventy 
ill all. “ After turning over some forty or fifty 
tracts,” says a late w’riter, “ and consuming a good 
many hours on the Bangoriau controversy, [ should 
find some difficulty in stating with precision the 

jiropositions in dispute There was nothing 

whatever in Hoadly’s Sermon injurious to the esta- 
blished endowments and privileges, nor to the disci- 
pline and government, of the English church, even 
in tlieory. If this had been the case he might be 
reproached with some inconsistency in becoming 
so large a partaker of her honours and emoluments. 
He even admitted the usefulness of censures for 
oiien immoralities, though denying all church 
authority to oblige any one to external communion, 
or to pass any sentence which should determine 
the condition of men with respect to the favour or 
displeasure of God. . . . Another great question in 
this controversy was that of religious liberty as a 
civil right, which the convocation explicitly denied. 
And another related to the much debated exercise 
of private judgment in religion, which, as one 
party meant virtually to take away, so the other, 
lierhaps, unreasonably exaggerated. Some other 
disputes arose in the course of the combat, particu- 
larly the delicate problem of the value of sinccrify 
as a plea for material errors.”* Hoadly’s intellect, 
though not a far-seeing or subtle one, was one of 
great clear-sightedness and logical dexterity ; and 
in mere argumentation, therefore, he was likely to 
have the best of it, the more as the views he 
espoused, whether really true or false, were ob- 
viously of a sort much more easy to be defended 
in debate than those of his opponents ; but, on the 
other hand, he could not but be a good deal em- 
barrassed by his position as a member of the An- 
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glican church, .which assuredly has nowhere, in 
itS' standards of doctrine, jirofySsed any such ex- 
treme Protestantism as his i^slem involved, any 
more than it bail his political liberalism and purely 
rationalist morality. In one other material respect, 
however, his sclf-oftpiniand and mildness of cha- 
racter gave him a decided advantage over some 
of his assailants, whose zeal outstripped all bounds 
of decency. A Hr. Snape, wdio had been among 
the first to jmiince upon the ohuoxious sermon, in 
a letter which he addressed to the Bishop of 
Bangor, called ujion him to ask his conscience 
whether certain evasive words were not omitted in 
the sennon as it ^ya8 at first composed, and whe- 
ther he hud not been with diftuailty prevailed upon 
by a person, to whom he had shown it in its ori- 
ginal slate, to insert them by way of caution? 
“ If you think lit to answer in the negative,” added 
Snape, “ a person of as high a station as your lord- 
ship will charge himself with the proof of the 
affirmative.” The rest of the story is thus told by 
Tindal : — “ The bishoj), two days after, in an 
advertisement, solemnly denies all this, and chal- 
lenges the doctor to name his author. The doctor, 
pressed by the solemnity of the challenge, names 
the Bishop of Carlisle [Nicholson, the author of 
the well-known Historical Libraries], who, being 
called upon to prove what he had asserted, dispiitcil 
awhile with l)r. Snape, affirming he had not said 
the w'ords were put in before the sermon w-as 
preached, but before it was published ; owning, 
withal, that he knew there was such a person in 
the world who had averred the same. The Bisho]) 
of Carlisle, being pressed to name him, names 
Dr. White Kennet, and writes to him of what had 
])assed, telling him he did nut question but he 
would own his own words. Ur. Kennet positively 
denied the fact, saying, I never affirmed, never 
suggested to any mortal, that the late sermon of the 
Bishop of Bangor was preached with my knowledge 
or submitted tomy correction.’ Notwithstanding 
this, the Bishop of Carlisle asserted in jirint that 
Dr. Kennet was the man that told him he had pre- 
vailed with the Bishop of Bangor to put in the 
forementioned words. In short, the Bishop of 
Carlisle pledges his eternal salvation that Dr. 
Kennet did say so: Dr. Kennet, in one of his 
]}apers, says, God so lielp him and judge him, if 
he did. They went on advertising against each 
other, till the Bishop of Carlisle resolved to give no 
more answers to whatever should be said. How- 
ever, the Bishop of Bangor, resolving that calumny 
should lie where it ought to lie, published a long 
advertisement, as Dr. Kennet did another, to fix 
the fact upon the Bishop of Carlisle, and to convict 
him of forgetfulness at least, in charging a fact 
upon the Bishoj) of Bangor which was not true, 
and quoting a witness for it who knew nothing of 
the matter.”* Even Sherlock indulged in much 
violent and acrimonious personality, enlivening his 
refutation of Hoadly’s reasonings with some very 
precipitate attacks on the moral conduct of his 

* Continuation of Kapin, iv. 539, note. 
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adversary, wliich the latter had no 4ifficulty‘in 
triumi)liantly repelling. The convocation, in the 
mean while,* had been stopped in an early stage of 
its i)roceedings by a royal prorogation, which put 
an entl to its debates for that year ; and since then,? 
although this'clerical assembly has continued, as for- 
merly, to be summoned, and to meet,with every new 
parliament, it has never been suffered to sit for the 
transaction of business, being always prorogued as 
soon as the mere preliminary formalities have been 
gone tlirough.* 

Tlic suppression of the convocation in modem 
times has taken from the clergy of the English 
church their only arena of debate, and even 
chamber of common deliberation, thus leaving the 
greatest corporation in the kingdom without any 
such organ for making its voice be publicly heard 
as is possessed even by the smallest. The repre- 
sentation of the church, if so it may be called, by 
the bishops in the House of l^ords is all that now 
remains either of its ancient legislative autliority, 
as one of the estates of the realm, or even of its 
power of independent self-regulation. Of tlie 
church of Scotland the liberty of public debate and 
internal legislation may be said to be a necessary 
part of the constitution — to its democratic anil 
republican character the very breath of life and 
accordingly that establishment has preserved to our 
own day, and can scarcely lose so long as it con- 
tinues t() exist, its presbyteries, synods, and general 
assemblies. But in another important particular 
the system of the Scottish church, as settled at the 
Revolution, was innovated upon before that event 
was many years old. The law of 1690, which 
gave the filling up of vacant churches to the 
lieritors and elders, was repealed in 1712, and the 
rights of the ancient patrons restored by an act, 
the preamble of which asserts tliat that way of 
calling ministers had proved inconvenient, and 
had occasioned great heats and divisions in 
parishes.! There is no doubt that this act of 
1712 was a most unpopular measure in Scotland, 
where, whatever inconveniences it might profess 
to be intended to remedy, it was generally looked 
upon both as opposed to the true spirit and prin- 
ciples of Presbyterianism, and us a direct violation 
of the Treaty of Union, passed only five or six years 
before, by which it was stipulated that no altera- 
tion should ever be made in any part of the wor- 
shij), discipline, or governmejit of tlie Scottish 
church, as established by the act of 1690 ratifying 

* Ttio convoention, itii Ttrn[K'r to nlMen'c, in not n national. Imt 
only a prot incial »ynnil. Tlie coiiviicntiun of tlic ]>ravinru of York 
lions not avi'V’iT to nave ever l»i'ii in the linliitof inuetiiiK rctpilarli^ : 
tin: convocutioB of whime {irmaiedinss nii n«'atmt lins lici'U (jiven in 
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^he Confession of Faith, and by all the other acts 
relating thereto passed in prosecution of the Dc- 
claratiorf of Rights. But, as the Scottish Declaru- 
tioh of.Rjglits made no mention of patronage, it 
was . probably, lield that the law regulating that 
^matter was not one of those w^hich were tlius made 
dfof evcr unalterable. , Not only the general temper 
ami conduct of the government, however, but 
several otlier proceedings and incidents, at this 
time, conspired to impress the people of Scotland 
with strong apprehensions, that the restoration of 
patronage was only preparatory to an eccle- 
siastical revolution of a much more sweeping kind. 
Under the protection of Harley and Boling- 
broke, and favoured by the partialities of the 
court, episcopacy was now advancing preten- 
sions, and manifesting an aggressive character, 
such as it had not ventured upon in cither king- 
dom since the. earlier part of the reign of Charles I. 
In this same session of parliament another act 
had been passed, not only, for the first time 
since the Revolution, tolerating the worship of 
persons of the episcopal communion in Scotland, 
hut granting something like an cstablishmfibt to 
that mode of w’orship, by repealing an act of the 
year 1695, which jirohibited their pastors from 
baptising cliiltlren or solemnising marriajgcs epis- 
copally performed, by compelling the established 
clergy to publish the banns for such marriages, and 
by hedging round the sect thus singled out W'ith 
various other protections and immunities.* Some 
minor circumstances also seemed to indicate the 
same tendency of events.! The act of repeal was 
further complained o^ as unfair, inasmuch as, while 
it restored the jiatrons to the rights of which the 
act of 1690 had deprived ; them it left tlicm iii pos- 
session of certain new rights ; in particular the jn’o- 
perty of the unexhausted tithes, which had then 
been for the first time bestowed upon them in part 
compensation for what tlicy were made to surren- 
der. All this was strenuously urged upon parlia- 
ment by the commission of the general assembly 
while the bill was in progress ; and the aversion to 
the new law w'os undoubtedly general both among 
the clergy and among the people. Many attempts 
were afterwards made to obtain its repeal ; and, in- 
deed, from 1750 down to so late a date as the year 
1784, it continued to be an annual instruction of 
the general assembly to the commission to seize 
every opportunity of effecting that object. Nor 
was the law universally enforced till many years 

• Stat, 10 Auno, i*. 7. , 

tl" It ia very well kntmn that in a niimhcrof (’hnrchciinthcnorlii 
or'Svotlnnd] duriiiK that very year, the year 1712, the Eiikditli 
.itiiricy wan iiitroduecd j immeiiw* numliCTii of ebpion of tiic Honk of 
Uoninibn I’rayer were sent to Scutliind, und tlicy ^ete uwd in divine 
■erviev, mrticularly in tho prealiytcry of Aberdeen and iu the neiKle 
bourhoud; .... at tlie name iieriod, a profewor of divinity wn$ 
Biqioiiitcd in the only college in wliich the Klhg hai % iwiwer of 
]in»eutin}; rmfewion of divinity— a {irofossor who was known to w 
an episcoiialion, end who had not so much as studied divinity at all. 
nudofcouriio who hod not obtained a licence to iireach; tliiswiu 
Profeiisar Scrimseonr. In tho nniversity of St. Andrew’s, who was 
Oong afterwards removed for his disaffection: all tliese circumstances, 
and otliers which 1 could mention, had excited great alarm in the 
minds of Uie members of tho Church of Scotland, with regard to tDc 
perrauueneVof iho establishment”— fetffliM of Dr.JLtei in Sep«ri 
on Vhwck ntniuige, Scoilani,p,jM, 
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after its enactment ; it is said, indeed, that at one 
time it became for some years almost iuopetative, . 
in consctiuence of a clause in an act of p^irliamfint 
passed in 1719, by which it was declared that.thh 
jxis devolutuniy or legal right of the presbyter^ ‘to 
fill up the vacant charge within six months, should 
not be prevented from taking efiect by any.pre> 
sentation from the patron issued in favour of a 
])crson who should not signify his willingness to 
accept the charge.* It would appear Uiat pre- 
sentees had been accustomed quietly to take ad- 
vantage of the presentation as if it had been a 
mandate which they had no power to resist, and 
that they now shrunk from the odium of making 
themselves distinctly consenting parties to the 
transaction by the formal acceptance demanded by 
this act.f Such scruples or apprehensions, how- 
ever, were in course of lime overcome j and from 
about the year 1725, wdien a presentation w'as 
issued it was generally accepted of in terms of the 
laic, act, while the general assembly and the other 
church courts, although still professing to regard 
the law of patronage as a grievance, had now also 
adopted the princijjlc and the practice of yielding 
obedience to it and seeing it carried into effect so 
long as it remained the law. 

It is commonly asserted or assuqicd that it was 
this ac(piicscence by the general assembly in tlic law 
ofpatronage, as fixed by the statute of 1712, which 
j)rovokcd the schism that took place in the church 
of Scotland in the early jjart of the last century, 
and gave rise to the Secession that still subsists. 
But this is quite a loose and incorrect view of the 
matter. The* facts arc simply the following: — 
Tlie act of 1712, while putting an end to the sys- 
tem of election by heritors and elders established 
in 1 690, had, as already explained, reserved to the 
church what was* called the jus devoluhm^ or the 
right of having vacant charges filled up by the 
nomination of the presbytery in all cases in which 
a (pialificd person should not have been presented 
by the ])atron within six months. By the Act of 
1719, the oi)cration of ihc jus dmduivm was very 
considerably extended ; the patron, to escape that 
interference, being now obliged, not only within 
the limited time to present a qualified person (and 
the qualification w’as by this statute made to in- 
clude s\ibscription to a new oath), but a person 
who should accept, or declare his willingness to 
accept, of the presentation, and also who should 
uot be a pastor or minister of any other church or. 
parish.J In 1732 the general assembly passed an 
act directing that presbyteries in the exercise of 
thc^w^ devolutum should in all cases appoint to 
the vacant charge the person elected by the heritors 

• Stat.’5 Geo.l.c. 29, J 8. 

T " U VM generally understood that this limitation was cquira- 
lent to ail express repeating of the law of patronage. For some time 
After the passing of the act [of 1719] no minister or preacher tcu- 
tured to acceiit a presentation ; and want churches were settled by 
means of u call from the parish, without annoyance ftom patrons.’’ 
—life and JKary of the Bre. Ebenexer Enhine, by the Eev. Donald 
Fruter. jE’dintiirgA, 1831, p. Mfi. 

t. This last-mentioned restriction upon the rights of mitrons im- 
posed by the act of 1719 appears to have been gencnilly disregarded 
in practice. Yet the wotus of the act are sufficienUy clear. 
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and ciders of the parish — in other words, that, 
whenever the jus devolutum came into operation, 
. snbstantifdly the same method of filling up the va- 
cancy should be followed that would have been 
followed if thc'act of 1712, restoring patronage, had 
never been passed.* Strange as it may be thought, 
it was actually in opposition to this partial restora- 
tion of the popular law of 1690, that the founders of 
the Secession originally set up their banner. It is 
true that their real objection no doubt was, that the 
assembly on this occasion did not go far enough — 
that it did not restore (in so far as the exercise of 
the jus devolutum. was concerned) the system of 
1649, instead of that of 1690, or rather perhaps 
that it did not pronounce in favour of something 
going a great way beyond either, and throw the 
election of the clergyman absolutely into the hands 
of the people, without either previous nomination 
by the elders or subsequent control by the presby- 
tery. But the fact, nevertheless, undeniably is, 
that it was tlic law of 1690, and not, as c-ommonly 
represented, the law of 1712, against which the 
originators of the secession lirst put themselves in 
motion, and which they made the pretext and 
ground of their separation. Their leader, the 
Rev. Ebenezer ICrskinc, of Stirling, whatever may 
have been his private sentiments, hod submitted 
for tM'cnty years to the patronage law of 1712, 
when he began that course of resistance to the 
assembly which speedily terminated in his seces- 
sion, along with his associates, from the church. 
When the act of 1732 was passed by the assem- 
bly, Erskinc was one of fifteen members who 
entered a protest against the decision of the ma- 
jority, which the assembly refused to record in 
conformity with an act passed two years before, 
prohibiting the recording of reasons of dissent 
against the determinations of church judicatories. 
A speech in which heC insisted, ineffectually, that 
his protest should be recorded has been ])rcserved, 
and there we find him distinctly directing his 
objections against the adojrtion in the new act of 
the law of 1690 : — “ I am so far,” he says, “ from 
thinking this act, conferring the power upon 
heritors, beyond other men, to come and choose 
ministers of the gospel, to be founded on the 
word, that I consider it to be diametrically op- 
posite to it. What difference docs a piece of 
land make between man and man in the affairs 
of Christ’s kingdom, which is not of this 

• It has been attempted, indeed, to moke out that the plan laid 
down in tlie aEseinbly'a act of 1732 was not at all the same with that 
eiitablUhed liy the act of the Scottish parliament of ,1890. Those who 
are anxious to see what mclniielKily shifts determined party spirit 
will descend to in the way of argumentative fence when puShM into 
a corner, may turn to the demonstration of the difrercnce tietween 
the two plans proffered by thuKev. Dr. Hums, in his evidence before 
the Church Patronage Committee, Question R46. It is snffleient to 
observe here that the Rev. Doctor eonnot deny that the election and 
appointment of the clergyman were by both plans vested in the 
heritors and elders, and that the congregation was as much exrluded 
from the exercise of any ^active voice, in any part of the proceed- 
ing, by tlie one ns by the otlter. As for any cnange of arrangement 
that may have been made in regard to the partiCnlar stagh of the 
businehs at which the'pepple were to be allowed to make their ob- 
jections for the presbytery to judge and dispose of, whicti is the 
principal change alleged by the Dobor, that n altogether a subor- 
dinate and trivial matter. 
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■world? &c. &c.”* The speech does not contain a 
syllable in reference to the patronage law of 1112. 
A few days after the assembly rose, Erskine, in 
preaeliing to his own congregation, characterised 
its proceedings as arbitrary and tyrannical, and in 
a few months afuir he resumed the same theme in 
a sermon which he delivered in his quality of 
moderator, or president, before tlie synod of Perth 
and Stirling. This sermon occasioned a furious 
debate in the synod, which terminated, after three 
days, in a resolution, carried by a small majority, 
that Mr. Erskine sliould be censured for some 
expressions he had used, “ tending to distpiict the 
l)cace of the church, and impugning several acts 
of assembly and juoceedings of church judica- 
tories.” Against this sentence Erskine appealed 
to the next general assembly, by which, ho%vcvcr, 
it was confirmed, and he was actually rebuked and 
admonished at the bar of the House. This was in 
May, 1133. While thus submitting to the censure 
of the assembly, however, Erskine thought lit to 
tender a ])rotest against it, in which he declared 
that he should still hold himself at liberty notwith- 
standing to go on ])rcaching and testifying the 
same as ever ; “ and 1 do hereby,” he concluded, 
“ adhere unto the testimonies T have formerly 
emitted against the act of assembly 1132, w'luihcr 
in the protest entered against it in ojien assembly, 
or yet in my synodical sermon.” This protest, 
which was concurred in by three friends of 
Erskine’s, the assembly took up as a new insult 
!U)d act of disobedience ; and, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt had bccti made to persuade the four 
reverend gentlemen to withdraw the pajier, they 
were ordered to ujipear in August next before the 
Commission, which, in the event of their continued 
contumacy, was authorised to suspend them, and, 
in case they should in the interim have disregarded 
the sentence of suspension, to visit tlicni at a sub- 
sequent meeting with a higher ])unishmcnt. The 
result was that in August 1133 they w'cre sus- 
pended by the Commission — that they protested 
against the sentence sis null and void, and continued 
to officiate in tlieir churches as usual— and that on 
the 16th of November thereafter they were deposed. 
A few weeks after they met and constituted them- 
selves into a presbytery. But notwithstanding this 
decided step, the next general assembly, which 
met in May, 1634, iiiHuciiced jirohahly by a feel- 
ing that the proceedings in the case had been 
somewhat passionate and flrecipitate, after rescind- 
ing both the act of 1130, about the recording of 
protests, and that of 1132 about the exercise of the 
jus devolutunif authorised the synod of Perth and 
Stirling,,to- which all the four deposed brethren 
belonged, to restore them to cummnnion and to 
their respective charges. The synod, accordingly, 
when it met in the beginning of July, cjune to a 
vote declaring them to be reinstated in their office. 
Erskine and his three friends, however, seem to 
have construed this lenity on the part of the church 
only as an evidence of fear and conscious ■w'cak- 

* Sec Spoocli from liU own notes, in Dr. Fraser’s Life, p, 350, 
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ness, and they declared their determination to 
remain in a state of separation until they should 
have what they would account satisfactory evi- 
dence that the conduct of the church would, for 
the future, be agreeable to their notions. In 
this state tlie affair remained for some years, 
the church taking no further steps, hut tlic four 
brethren appealing to the public, first in 113.'), in 
a representation which they entitled “ Reasons wliy 
they have not acceded to the judicatories of the 
Established Church ;” and again, in 1136, in a 
njorc elaborate vindication of their conduct and 
])rinciple8, knowm by tlie title of their Second or 
Judicial Testimony, to distinguish it from another 
paper of the same kind, called their First or Extra- 
J udicial Testimony, published soon after their de- 
position by the Commission in 1133. In the mean 
time they had been joined by four other clergymen 
of the county of Fife, — one of them Mr. Raljjli 
Erskine, of Dunfermline, a younger brother of Mr. 
Ebenezer Erskine. At length, in 1138, the atten- 
tion of the Assembly was again called to the sub- 
ject by representations from the synods of Fife, 
and of Perth and Stirling, and the commission w'as 
directed to prepare a libel, or indictment, against 
the eight ministers calling themselves tlic As- 
sociate Ih-csbytcry, and to cite tlicm to appear to 
answer it before tlie next Assembly. It was 
only, nevertheless, by a narrow majority that the 
motion for proceeding in the case was carried 
ill the Assembly of 1139; but the eight minis- 
ters, lieiijg called to the bar, thought jiroper to 
oliey the summons. In answer to the libel, one of 
them, styling himself their moderator, read a long 
paper, entitled “ An Act of the Associate l^resby- 
tery, finding and declaring that the present judi- 
catories of this national church are not lawful nor 
right constitute courts of Christ; and declining all 
authority, power, and jurisdiction that the said 
judicatories may claim to themselves over the said 
presbytery, or any of the members thereof, or over 
any that are under their inspection ; and particu- 
larly declining the authority .of a General Assem- 
bly now met at Edinhurgii.” After this open 
defiance the court seemed to have only one course 
to pursue ; hut still the motion to proceed to a 
final sentence was negatived by a small majority, 
and for the present the Assembly satisfied itself 
with declaring the libel ])roven, and the defenders 
wortliy of deposition, but forbore to pass that 
sentence upon them for yet another year ; car- 
nratly recommending it, however, to the next 
Assembly to depose them if they should not 
in the mean time have returned to their duty. 
In pursuance of this recommendation they w'crc 
finally deposed, and their parishes declared vacant, 
by on act of the Assembly of 1140, passed on the 
15th of May, by a majority of 140 to 30 votes. It 
is evident from this detail, that, whatever respect 
may be due to the sincerity and upright intentions 
of the clergymen who w’cre thus expelled from the 
national church, the church could not, in the cir- 
cumstances, have acted otherwise than it did. 
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Indeed, they had thrown off the church before it 
threw off them. 

In 1*743 the ministerH of the Associate Presby- 
tery agreed to renew both the Scottish Nationat 
Covenant and the Solemn League and Covenant; 
and the following year they w'ent the length of 
j)assing an act by which the swearing of these oltf 
persecuting bonds was imposed upon all the 
members of their church, lay as well as clerical, as 
a condition of ChristiaTi communion. After some 
time, however, this act, if never formally repealed, 
was allowed to fall into oblivion, and to be Avholly 
disregarded in practice, as new views were gradu- 
ally adopted by the generality of the Seceders in 
nigard to the rights and duties of the state in 
matters of religion, quite opposed both to the ein- 
])hatic declarations of ihe solemn licague and 
Covenant, and to the principles of the founders of 
the Secession themselves. In 1*744 the Associate 
I'lesbytery, now consisting of above thirty minis- 
ters, transformed itself into the Associate Synod, 
comprehending the three presbyteries of Edin- 
Inirgh, Glasgow, and Dunfermline. Sixteen con- 
a;regations also at this time belonged to the body, 
for which ministers had not yet been provided, 
but were providing with all expedition, for a 
theological class had been foundetl so early as the 
yeiir 1736, which in 1741 is said to have betm 
attended by a greater number of students pre- 
])aring for the ministry than were to be found 
at any one of the Scottish universities, with the 
exception of Edinburgh.'** 

The Secession (’hurch, however, had scarcely 
been well set up when it was rent in twain by n 
violent difference of opinion that suddenly .arose 
among its members. The subject of this dispute 
was a clause in the oath required to be taken by 
burgesses in some of the Scottish municipal corpo- 
rations, by which they made a declaration of their 
profession and hearty allowance of “ the true reli- 
gion at present professed within the realm, and au- 
Ihorised by Uie laws thereof,” and their resolution to 
“ abide by and defend the same” to their life’s end. 
A large body of the Seceders, though discoun- 
tenanced and opposed by the two Erskines, insisted 
that such a declaration could not be conscientiously 
taken by any who dissented from the established 
church ; and after the controversy had raged with 
great fury for some years, it ended in a separation 
between the two parties on the 9th of April, 1747. 
h'rom this date the Seceders continued to be divided 
into Burghers and Anti-Burghers, till, in the year 
1 820, the two branches again coalesced into the 
United Associate Synod. Two smaller bodies, 
however — the Original or Associate Burgher Synod, 
and the Synod of Original Anti-Burgher Secederst 
— distinguished from each other by the same dif- 
ference as to the burgess oath— -had in the mean 
time separated from the main body of the Secession 
upon the discontinuance by the latter of the prac- 

• Prostir’H Life of Enkine, p. 431. 

t In Scotlauil, wc Iwlieve, often nailed tlio Old I.islit llurffherB 
Aud Auti-Burglieta, tho othen being called the Mew Light Seceden. 


tice of covenanting. These two small bodies ad- 
hered to the old views on the question of religions 
establishments, or the union of church and state, 
which they still maintained to be expedient and 
according to the w'ord of God, notwithstanding 
that they felt themselves bound to withdraw for 
the ])rescnt from communion with the established 
church of Scotland, on account of what they 
deemed to be her abandonment of her own stand- 
ards and iirinciples in her submission to the law 
of patronage and other matters. Since the recent 
breaking out of the agitation on the subject of 
what is called the voluntary ])rinei])le in Scothuid, 
a consideralile proportion of the ministers and con- 
gregations of the Original Burgher Synod, merging 
the question as to the still subsisting obligation of 
the Covenant, have returned into the bosom of the 
establishment. 

A few years before the gri;ut schism of 17.'i;j, of 
which we have thus brieily traced the history 
and the results, a new sect of Tndcjiendents hud 
started up from the liosom of the Scottish church 
as the followers of the Reverend John (lias, 
minister of TcaliHg,a coujitry parish near Dundee, 
whose first publication, entitled “ Testimony «)f 
the King of the Alurtyrs,” ap])eare(l in 172.*), and 
who was de]) 08 cd by t])c General Assembly in 
1 730. There are still a few small cojigregations 
of persons calling tlieins(‘lv(‘s Glassiles in Scot- 
land; blit they, and also the Sandemanians, n 
slightly varying denomination, founded by Robert 
Sandeman, a son-in-law of Glas, have, we believe, 
been generally mixed iq) and confused among 
the Independents, whose Congregational Union in 
Scotland now comprises about ninisty (shurches, of 
very miscellaneous origin, and pcrliaps not perfect 
agreement even as to doctrine, hut all holding 
the fundamental tenet of the sufficiency of each 
separate congregation for all the jiurposes of 
a church, and consequently being opposed ' to 
the principle not only of a state church, but of 
a, church at all, in the sense in wdiich that term 
is understood by other sects. In 17.')2, also, a 
new breach was made in the national cluirch hy 
the Reverend Thomas Gillespie, minister of Car- 
nock in Fife, who, refusing to preside at the in- 
duction of an unpopular presentee, was that year 
deposed by the Assembly, and, being afterwards 
joined by the Reverend Thomas Boston, founded 
the body still subsisting under the name of the 
Relief Synod, and now fohning, after the Associate 
Synod, the most numerous dissenting body in 
Scotland. Their distinguishing tenet may be said 
to be a more extended freedom of communion than 
is allowed either by the established church or by 
any other sect hi Scotland. Lastly, we may notice 
the remnant of the old Cameronians, — or fol- 
lowers of Richard Cameron and Donald Cargill, 
two famous lield-prcachers and martyrs of the days 
of persecution that followed the restoration of the 
Stuarts, — styling themselves the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, of whom there are still above thirty 
congregations in Scotland, mostly in the southern 
4 0 2 
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'Counties, bftsides nearly as many more in the north 
of Ireland. These peojile arc also sometimes 
called Macmillanites, from one of their preachers 
imnied Macmillan, in the early part of lb's last 
century, to whom Mr. Thomas Naime, one of the 
eight original members of the Associate Presby- 
tery, joined himself in 1743, and was in con- 
sequence excommunicated a few years after, 
by those he had left. At that date the Came- 
ronians seem to have been commonly known by 
the designation of the Old Dissenters; and in 
fact they formed the only religious body in Scot- 
land not in communion with the established church 
from the Revolution down to the new secession in 
1733, with the exception of the Roman Catholics 
and the Episcopalians, who, as not being Presby- 
terians, were hardly counted Christians at all in 
the popular notion. 

A curious account of the religious sects in Scot- 
land in the reign of Anne and in the early part of 
that of George I. is given in the Memoirs of John 
Ker of Kersland, the First Part of which was pub- 
lished by himself in 1726. Ker, who was nothing 
else tlxaii a government spy, and has the impudence 
to parade in front of his book a privy seal warrant 
granted to him to act in that capacity by the mi- 
nisters of Queen Anne in 1707 — “ to keep com- 
pany,” are the words, “and associate himself with 
such as are disaffected to us and our government, 
in such way or manner as he shall judge most for 
our service” — possessed great interest among the 
Cameronians, as the representative of a family 
which they had been accustomed to regard as their 
head from the days of Pentland Hill and Bothwell 
Bridge.* He divides the people of Scotland into 
three parties, in reference to religion ; the Pres- 
byterians, Cameronians, and Episcopalians. By 
the Presbyterians he means those of the established 
church, whom he describes ns “ very numerous, but 
under no concert among themselves, farther than 
their church judicatures, to which it is impossible 
to communicate anything but what must become 
public.” Our author evidently looks with a cer- 
tain degree of contempt upon a state of things so 
unsuited for the exercise, of his honourable voca- 
tion. The Presbyterians, he adds, “ are of late 
not a little weakened by an accident in the late 
reign, when the episcopal party in Scotland, sup- 
ported by their friends in England, obtained a 
toleration [by ‘the act of 1712, mentioned above.] 
The presbyterian ministers, as well as they, were 
expressly ordered at the same time to take the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration, under the pe- 
nalty of being excluded ai> ofUdo et henefidOf 
which, hotwiUistanding, near the half of the Pres- 
byterian clergy refused, not from <fcy dissatisfac- 
tion at the Revolution settlement, or his present 
majesty’ s accession, but because the oath referred 
to an act of parliament in England whereby the 

* Ker’g name, in foct, was Crawford; but, having married a 
daughter of the family of Kerslaml, ho took tiie name and arms of 
Ker on the deatli of lii:< ljri)ther*in'kw, the lost male of that family, 
who was killed at Uie battle of Hteinkirk in lC9i. 


sovereign was oblij^d to be of the. communion of 
that church. This occasioned great differences 
and animosities betwixt the complying and nonr 
juring Presbyterians, and very miidh' impaired 
what confidence and harmony ^ey used to have, 
which may, .if 'nofprevented by a spirit of meek- 
ness and charity (rare to be found among church- 
men), prove of dangerous consequence in Scotland ; 
for the laity ‘in that country generally concern 
themselves in the disputes and quarrels of tlie 
clergy with more zeal than discretion.” Of the 
Cameronians Ker gives the following account, 
which contains .some particulars not generally 
known : — “ The Cameronians affect that form of 
church government established in the year 1648, 
when presbytery was at the greatest height, dis- 
senting from the indulgence granted by King 
Charles II., the toleration granted by King James 
VII., and the present Revolution establishment. 
They are governed by a general quarterly meeting, 
composed of two commissioners deputed from each 
county and town where they live ; and whatever is 
concluded at this meeting is a general rule to the 
whole. They arc closer in their deliberations 
than the other parties are ; for, whatever comes 
before them is disputed and concluded with- 
out the least danger of being exposed, and what- 
ever is so resolved is accordingly executed 
with the profoundest secrecy and expedition; 
for the Cameronians are always ready under 
their proper officers well appointed, and when it is 
found at their general meeting to be their duty, 
can assemble u])on the least notice given them ; 
so that, though they be the fewest in number, yet 
they arc in effect the most considerable of the 
three; for the commonalty of the presbyterians, 
who have a wonderful opinion of their piety and 
virtue, always readily join with them in anything 
that concerns the public, which the Cameronians 
encourage and allow, but do not permit them to be 
members of their societies, or to bear any part 
in the conduct of their affairs. They continue to 
preach in the fields, as they did in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II., when the persecution 
was hot against them, still retaining the doctrine 
of resistance and self-defence, which they never 
fail to put in practice when violence is offered, or 
when in the least disturbed in their worship, at 
their meetings or their conventicles or elsewhere, 
by any sort of governors or governments whatso- 
ever. They are peaceable in this reign, because 
they are permitted to live quietly, and so may be 
said to be passive under the present admiiustration, 
but at the same time decline to be any way active 
in supporting it — being in them a mighty point of 
conscience.” In a subsequent part of his book the 
author furnishes us with a further illustration of 
the character of this honest and brave-hearted 
people, and also of his own, in a circumstantial 
relation which he gives of the way in which, when 
they were about to rise in concert with the Ja- 
cobites against the Union, then under discussion 
in the Scottish parliament, he wormed liimself intn 
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the eotifiderice of th^ unsuspecting (kmeronians, 
and managed to make their design break down. 
All this he^Ils, not indeed withdut many becom- 
ing fexpressidns of contrition and self-coudemna- 
tion; but it is hot his dissimulation and trickery of 
which he is ashamed — the professed source of his 
regret is, that by this clever exploit he should* 
liave been “ the unhappy instrument of the Union,” 
which he would have us believe must certainly 
have been prevented if he had not in this way 
drawn off the insurgent Cameronians. Writing 
with this view, it is probable that he somewhat 
exaggerates the effective force of that “zealous 
remnant,” as they called themselves, at the date 
to which his account refers. He, no doubt, also 
greatly overrates the numbers of the Episcopalians, 
when he says that they formed “ near one-half of 
the nation” — “ among whom,” he adds, “ are to 
l)p reckoned tlie most part of the Highland clans, 
whose numbers, notwithstanding their late misfor- 
tunes, arc rather increased than diminished; for 
the commiseration of such, who, with their 
liunilics, have suffered lately, hath brought over 
several converts to that side.” Had the High- 
landers been all Episcopalians, they probably did 
not amount to a fourth part of the inhabitants of 
Scotland; and the number of Episcopalians among 
the rest of the population was certainly very incon- 
siderable. Ker makes no mention of any Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, although, in the northern 
])art8 of the country especially, the ancient religion 
still had many adherents. 

The religious movement in Scotland of which 
tlie Secession was the most noticeable outward ma- 
nifestation had in reality a much deeper source 
than was indicated by the circumstances out of 
which it immediately arose, and the particular 
gri(!vance, or grievances, against wliich it professed 
to he mainly directed. The law of patronage, and 
the various things that were objected to in the 
conduct of the church courts, only furnished the 
occasion for an outbreak and revolt against the 
existing systems, with the real elements of which 
these obtrusive but superficial subjects of complaint 
had little or nothing to do. They were but the 
drawing of the trigger — at most but the exciting 
spark ; the explosive force that wrought the effect 
ky in passions and tendencies that bad long been 
forming and gathering strength in the minds of 
men, and were now become, in a manner, the 
niuving spirit of the age, in so far as religion was 
concerned. It is remarkable that as nearly as 
possible of the same date with the Secession in 
Scotland is the origin of Methodism in England. 
John Wesley, then a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, had been in the habit of meeting several 
evenings in each week for prayer and other reli- 
gious exercises with some of his fellow-students 
from the year 1129, and the society thus formed 
'vas join^ by George Whitefield in 1734; in 
1735 John Wesley and his brother Charles em- 
barked for the new colony of Georgia to preach to 
the American Indians ; and in the following year 
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Whitefield, then just ordained, began to produce a 
great sensation in London and other parts of Eng- 
land, and to draw crowded audiences around him, 
by the fervid manner and strain of his preaching, 
and by a species of what would now be called 
Evangelicism in doctrine, which he and his Oxford 
associates appear to have drawn for the most i)art 
from the writings and the conversation of the cele- 
brated mystic William Law, and which at that 
time, to the unaccustomed cars of the congrega- 
tions of the established church, sounded almost 
like a new gospel. But neither Whitefield’s nor 
Wesley’s religious views were matured, or assumed 
their final shape and character, till some time after 
this : Wesley seems to have received his first im- 
pressions of what he accounted genuine Christianity 
from the Moravians, with some of whom he met 
in America, and w'hose ])rincipjd csiahlishmcnt, at 
Hemhut, in Germany, he visited after his return 
to Europe in 1738 ; he himself relates that his 
conversion took place at a meeting of some reli- 
gious friends in Aldersgate-street, London, when^ 
one was reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans, about a quarter before nine o’clock 
on the evening of Wednesday, the 24th of May, in 
Uiat year: Wliitefield, again, who had first visited 
Georgia about the same time that Wesley left that 
colony, and who, in the course of a second trans- 
atlantic e.Kpedition, on which he set out about two 
years afterwards, proceeded to the older settlements 
of New England, was confirmed by the American 
puritans and the books they ])ut into his hands 
in the Calvinislic creed of election and reproba- 
tion, of which he had already received a tincture 
from the writings of the old aanconformist divine 
Matthew Henry, and to which he ever afterwards 
adhered. Preaching extemporaneously and in 
the open air was first practised by Whitefield in 
1739, in the interval between his two visits t(» 
America; the colliers in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol — to whom, drawn forth from the living 
entombment of their black subterranean working- 
places, well might the blue sky seem temple enough 
— ^werc, appropriately, the first audiences he ad- 
dressed in this fashion ; soon afterwards he gathered 
otlicr crowds of thousands and tens of thousands 
around him by the same novel exhibition, in Moor- 
fields, on Kennington Common, and on Bluck- 
hcalh ; and in this course he was speedily followed 
by Wesley, who had now returned from Germany, 
and found himself, os well os his friend, excluded 
from nearly all the pulpits of the established 
church. “ When I was told,” says Wesley, “ I 
must preach no more in this, and this, and another 
church, so much tlic more those who could not 
hear me thcre^ocked together when 1 was at any 
of the societies, where I spoke more or less, though 
with much inconvenience, to as many as the room 
I was in would contain. But, after a time, finding 
those rooms could not contain a tenth part of tlic 
people that were earnest to hear, I determined to 
do the same thing in England which I had often 
done in a warmer climate,— namely, when the 
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house would not contain tlic congregation, to preach 
in the open air. This I accordingly did, first in 
Bristol, where the society rooms were exceedingly 
small, and at Kingswood, where we had no room 
at all; afterwards in or near London.” But 
Wesley, who never altogether got over the feelings 
of the churchman, is very solicitous to show that 
this deviation from the established forms was 
rather forced upon than sought by him. Be 
pleased to observe,” be adds, — “1. That I was 
forbidden, as by a general consent, to preach in 
any church (though not by any judicial sentence), 
for preaching such doctrine. This was the oj)en, 
avowed cause: there was at that time no other, 
either real or jiretendcd (except that the people 
crowded so). 2. That I had no desire or design 
to })reach in the open air till after this prohibition. 
3. That, when I did, as it was no matter of choice, 
so neither of premeditation : there w'as no scheme 
at all previously formed which was to be supported 
thereby ; nor had 1 any other end in view than 
this — to save as many souls as I could. 4. Field- 
preaching was therefore a sudden expedient, a 
thing submitted to rather than chosen ; and there- 
fore submitted to because I thought preaching 
even thus better than not preaching at all.”* The 
great distinction of Methodism, the permission of 
lay prcacliing, soon followed; the first lay preacher 
whom Wesley employed being Thomas Maxfield, 
whom he had originally engaged merely to watch 
over and pray with the congregation at his meeting- 
house culled the I'^oundcry, which he had built in 
Moorfields, while lie should himself be ministering 
elsewhere, hut who, on one occasion of his master’s 
absence, having dilcovered his talent, did not 
choose to keej) it folded up in a napkin. When 
Wesley first heard of what was going on, he has- 
tened home to London with full resolution to shut 
the mouth of the aspiring youth, and Uiat with all 
dispatch. “ So, Thomas Maxfield is turned 
pitacher, I find,” said he to his mother, as soon 
as he arrived, with dissatisfaction in his counten- 
ance, ^nd speech abrupt enough ; but the old lady 
withstood him to his face, warned him not to 
oppose the work of God^ and told him that Thomas 
Maxfield was as surely called of God to preach us 
he himself was ; ujwn which Wesley consented to 
hear him, and, by an examination into the effects 
of his administrations, was soon convinced that his 
mother wasih the right. A year or two before this, 
indeed, Whitefield had, in Wales, associated himself 
for some time with a Mr. Howel Harris, who, 
although a layman, had long been in the habit of 
preaching to the people in Welsh ; Whitefield and 
he used to preach at every place to which they 
came, the one after the other, that those who un- 
derstood either language might be benefited ; but 
it does not appear that Whitefield had employed 
lay preachers in any of his own chai)cl8, or con- 
lemjdated their ministrations as a regular engine 
of religious instruction, before the adventurous 
attempt of Maxfield and its success made Wesley 
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a convert to that practice, which indeed has been 
carried much farther in the great Methodist com- 
munity of which he was tlie founder than by the 
rival sect. 

For scarce had the two regenerators well be- 
gun to act in concert, when, from friends and 
icoadjutors, they became rivals, and, for a short, 
time, almost enemies. Notwithstanding the love 
of power, and aversion to equality and brotherhood, 
attributed to Wesley, it must be admitted that thi\ 
breach was of Whitefield’s making, or at least that 
it was he who first came forward as the public 
opponent and assailant of his senior. This ha])- 
pened in the year 1741. ” During my journey 
through America,” says Whitefield himself, “ I 
had written tw'o well-meant, though injudicious, 
letters against England’s two great favourites — thi' 
Whole Duty of Man and Archbishop Tillotson, 
who, I said, knew no more of religion than Maho- 
met. Mr. John Wesley had been prevailed on to 
preach and print in favour of perfection and uni- 
versal redemption, and very strongly against elec- 
tion, a doctrine which I thought, and do now 
believe, was taught me of God, therefore could not 
jmssibly recede from. I had written an answci', 
wliich, though revised and much approved of by 
some judicious divines, 1 think had some too strong 
expressions about absolute reprobation, which the 
a])ostle leaves rather to be inferred than expresses.” 
This paper, it appears, was ])rinted, possibly with- 
out the knowledge of the writer, and cojyies of 
it distributed among Wesley’s audience at llu* 
Foundery, upon which Wesley himself, having 
jnocured one of the copies, exhibited it from 
the puljrit, and then tore it in pieces, an ucl 
which was instantly imitated by all those pre- 
sent to whom it had been given. In thus act- 
ing Wesley said that he did just what be be- 
lieved Mr. Whitefield himself would have done 
if lie had been present. But, if this was his 
notion at the moment, he soon began to see tilings 
in a different light. “ Having heard nmch,” he 
tells us in his Journal not long after this, of 
Mr. Whitcfield’s unkind behaviour since his 
return from Georgia, 1 went to hear him speak 
for himself, that I might know how to judge. I 
much approved of his plainness of speech. He told 
me he and I preached two different gospels, and 
therefore he not only would not join with, or give 
me the right hand of fellowship, but was resolved 
publicly to preach against me and my brother 
whensoever he preached at all. Mr. Hall, wlio 
went with me, put him in mind of the promise he 
had made but a few days before,— that, whatever 
his private opinion was, he would never publicly 
preach against me. He said that promise was 
only an effect of human weakness, and he was now 
of another mind.” The consequence was an 
almost complete separation between the two for 
nearly ten years: it was not till 1750 that they 
ever again officiated together in the same chapel. 
Meanwhile, each liad been unceasingly employed 
in extending the boundaries of what was still 
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the main their common Methodism, notwithstand- 
inj,' the discordance upon some points that kept 
them labouring apart, and sometimes at the oppo- 
site comers of the field. The year 1743 is as- 
signed as the epoch of the proper foundation of 
Weslcyanism, by the contrivance of the first form 
of that system of government and disci])line which* 
has ever since united the followers of We^sley into 
one compact and at the same time thoroughly 
organized body, reciprocally sentient over all its 
circles, so^eties, classes, bands, and individual 
iiicmbcrs ; and also under the most complete siib- 
i(;c.ti()n to the ruling authority, which he himself 
wielded so long as he lived, and then left to the 
council of preachers called the Conference, in so 
far at least ns legal deeds could bequeath such a 
legacy. No such frame of polity was erected by 
Whihifield for his description of Methodism ; and, 
Avhether owing entirely to that, or ])artly to other 
(lillercnces, this latter has never spread among the 
mass of the population to anything like the same 
extent with Weslcyanism ; but it was perhaps 
somewhat before the other in penetrating to the 
ii])]ier regions of society, — an advantage wliich it 
owi’d chiefly to the accident of Whitctield finding 
a convert to liis peculiar views in the famous Lady 
Huntingdon. Selina, Countess-Dowager of Hunt- 
ingdon, ap])cars to have taken to the open profes- 
sion of Methodism soon after the death of her 
husbiuul, in I74f ) ; it was in the stimmer of 1748, 
after his return from a third visit to America, that 
Whiteficld was first invited to preach in her house 
at Chelsea. He records the reception his oratory 
met with from a large company of persons of rank, 
whom her ludyshij) on several occasions afterwards 
brought together to hear him, with considerable 
com|)laccucy : — “ All behaved quite well, and were 
111 some degree afl'ected. The Earl of Chesterfield 
thanked me, and said. Sir, I will not tell you what 
1 sliall tell others, how 1 approve of you,— or 
words U) this purpose. At last Lord Bolingbroke 
came to hear, sate like an archbishop, and was 
jilcased to say that I had done great justice to the 
divine attributes in my discourse. Soon afterwards 
her ladyship removed to town, where I preached 
generally twice a week to very brilliant audiences.” 
Hut, certainly, this was ntit so favourable a soil in 
which to sow the seeds of Methodism, whether 
Calviuistic or Arminian, as that to which the or- 
dinary labours both of Wesley and Whiteficld 
"ere devoted — the labouring population. For 
wliat is still very much the case was so to a yet 
greater extent in the infancy of Methodism ; — its 
chief acceptance was among the working classes ; 
it did not make its way even up to the middle 
classes with any pervading or considerable eftect. 
And indeed it is essentially, in all its peculiarities, 
the poor man’s religion. 

Besides its early diffusion in the cong:enial 
climate of puritanical America, where it continues 
to flourish in a degree unexampled even in the 
country where it first sprung up, Methodism was 
planted within the present period both in Scotland 


and in Ireland. Calvinistic Scotland, as might 
be expected, received the light in the first instance 
from Whiteficld ; he came to Edinburgh in the 
end of July, 1741, soon after his return from 
America, at the pressing rccpiest of the ICrskines, 
who hoped to turn the great preacher to good ac- 
count in building up and extending their new 
church. Immediately before his visit, Ebenezer 
wrote to him : — “ It would be very unreasonable 
to propose or urge that you should incorporate as 
a member of our presbytery, and wholly embark 
in every branch of o»ir reformation, unless the 
father of light were clearing your way thereunto : 
.... all intended by us at i)rosent is, that, when 
you come to Scotland, your way may be such as 
not to strengthen the hands of our cornij)! clergy 
and judicatories, who are carrying on a course of 
defection, worming out a faithful ministry from 

the land, and the power of religion with it 

But if, besides, you could find freedom to company 
with us, to j)rcach with us and for us, and to ac- 
cept of our advices in your work while in this 
coimtry, it might contribute much to weaken the 
enemy’s hand, and to strengthen ours in the work 
of the Lord, when the strength of the battle is 
against us.” All this was dexterous enough ; and 
so was the concluding ])aragraph of the epistle : — 
“ I am truly sorry for the Wcsle.yans — to see them 
so far left to themselves. 1 have seen your letter 
to them, and praise the Lord on your behalf, who 
enables you to stand up so valiantly for the truth, 
and with so much light and cncigy.”*' But tlie 
result was altogether different from w-hat was an- 
ticipated. Whiteficld, before he made his a])pcar- 
ance, frankly told his friends di the Secession that, 
as to their grand question of church government, 
he intended to be “ quite neuter and that he 
“ came simply to preach the gospel, and not to 
enter into any particular connexion whatever.” 
When he arrived he had a meeting with the Asso- 
ciate Presbytery, which left no favourable im- 
pression on either side ; and, in the end, White- 
ficld fell rather into the hands of some of the 
clergy of the establishment. This issue of the 
matter was precipitated by the breaking out of an 
extraordinary moral epidemic, famous to this day 
in Scotland under the name of the Outpouring at 
Cambuslang, a furious fever of fanaticism which 
took possession of the people of that place, a small 
village in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, soon 
after some of them had heard Whiteficld preach 
in that city, and w hich was encouraged juid hailed 
as a miraculous manifestati(jri of the favour of 
heaven by the clergyman of the parish — by whom, 
however, it was attributed (j^uite as much to his 
own preaching as to that of Whiteficld. The 
“ Cambuslang work” was at its height in Febru- 
ary and March, 1742, and when Whiteficld re- 
turned to Scotland in the beginning of June that 
year, he was immediately assailed by his late 
friends of the Associate Presbytery, both from the 
pulpit and the press, with a storm of the must 

• Friiscr’s Life of E. Krukinc, p. 4H7. 
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passionate reprobation. One zealous minister in 
])iirti(;ular, a Rev. Adam Gib, first preached against 
him, and then published his sermon, with a pre- 
face and an appendix, in which he attempted to 
jirovc by an elaborate demonstration that the 
apostle of Methodism, instead of being a minister 
of Christ, was, in fact, one of the false Christs of 
whom we are forewarned by the evangelist — ^in 
other words, that he was a mere impostor and 
emissary of thfe devil. In making out this proposi- 
tion, the reverend gentleman calls all sorts of argu- 
ments to his aid. Mr. Whiteficld, he contends 
in the first place, could be no minister of Christ, 
inasmuch as his assnmj)tion of that character 
rested upon his ordination in the English episcopal 
church, the most untenable form of church go- 
vernment ever set up or proposed ; “ but we must 
not overlook,” he adds, “ the strength that is 
added to our argument by the English church and 
church officers their subjection unto and acknow- 
ledgment of the king’s supremacy, in all causes 
and over all jiersons, ecclesiastical as well as civil : 
Mr. Whitclield will not, I suppose, deny that he 
has sworn the oath of supremacy, nor allege that 
he has not vomited that spiritual poison.” But, 
8e(!ondly, even if Mr. Wliiteficld were a minister 
of Christ, still, says Mr. Gib, “ he has no warrant 
to minister or preach here ; .... it is ridiculous 
and unwarrantable for a minister to come from 
one church and preach in another church, without 
either a mission from the church officers whence 
he comes, or admission by the church officers, or a 
due call by the church members, whither he 
comes.” This is ^musing enough, and a high 
strain of cluirchma|^hip indeed, from such a quar- 
ter— the more especially, considering that White- 
field had actually been only twelve months before 
invited to Scotland by the heads of the writer’s 
own party. In a subsequent passage, the Scottish 
dissenter argues, somewhat ingeniously, that White- 
field’s weekday services were an evident violation 
of the Fourth Commandment — of which he con- 
tends the introductory clause, “ Six days shalt tliou 
labour and do all thy work,” is as much a part as 
the remainder in which the seventh day is set 
apart for the Avorship of God. To carry public 
religion at least beyond the bounds thus set for it, 
he conceives can proceed from nothing hut a 
temptation of Satan, aiming thereby at disgusting 
men with all religion. Mr. Gib’s sermon was 
followed up by an act of the Associate Presbytery 
appointing a day of fitting and humiliation on ac- 
count of “ the present awful symptom of the Lord’s 
anger with this church and land, in sending them 
ii strong delutfion, that they should believe a lie,” 
and leaving' them “ to give such an open discovery 
of their apostasy from him in the fond reception 
that Mr. George Whiteficld has met with, not- 
withstanding it is notoriously known that he is a 
jwiest of the church of England, who hath sworn 
the Oath of Supremacy, and abjured the Solemn 
League and Covenant !” Whiteficld, on the other 
hand, declared it as his deliberate opinion that the , 


Associate Presbytery were building a Babel, which 
he believed would soon tumble down about their 
ears. Scotland w’as also afterwards repeatedly 
'visited and in great part traversed by Wesley ; liis 
first journey was made in 1751, and he returned 
again in 1753, in 1757, and several times insubse- 
‘'quent years. But, although a great sensation was 
produced at the moment by liis preaching as vVell 
as by that of Whiteficld, the Methodism of neither 
the one nor the other ever made any considerable 
progress in tliat part of the island. In so far, in 
truth, as Methodism was a system of religious be- 
lief or feeling, it was either the same thing that 
was already preached in Scotland by tlic popular 
section of the established clergy and in all the dis- 
senting churches ; or it was so directly opposed to 
the old presbyteriau spirit and doctrines, that it 
never could take any extensive possession of the 
popular mind. As a system of what is called 
Evangelism, it was not needed; as a system of 
Latitudinarianism in regard to church government 
and various other matters, it was abhorrent to the 
most dee])-rooted of the national prejudices and 
habits. In Ireland, at least in the more Protestant 
parts of the country, Methodism has been mueli 
more prosperous. It was first carried thither in 
1747, by a Wesleyan preacher of the name of 
Williams, and the new field thus opened was soon 
after visited both by John Wesley' himself and by 
his brother Charles. For a time, indeed, while 
the missionaries confined their operations, as they 
did at first, to the three southern counties, consi- 
derable ojiposition was encountered, not only from 
the Roman Catholic jiriests, and the mobs whom 
they Avere believed to instigate, but also from the 
high-church feeling of Protestants of the np])cr 
classes: in August, 1749, the grand jury of the 
county of Cork actually presented Charles Wesley 
and nine of his fellow preachers as persons of ill 
fame, vagabonds, and common disturbers of his 
majesty’s peace, and prayed that they might be 
transported ; nor, on the whole, was any great in- 
road made by the ncAv sect upon the domains cither 
of the Roman Catholic or of the Established 
Church. But when they at last found their way 
to Ulster, where the common puritanical spirit 
of Protestant dissent had long been extensively 
])revalent, they received a very cordial reception ; 
and there were soon many congregations of both 
kinds of Methodists formed in that part of Irc- 
’and. 

We have spoken of the Methodists as a sect ; 
but, at least during the present period, they can 
scarcely be properly said to have assumed that 
character. Both Wesley and Whiteficld continued 
to regard themselves as ministers of the Church of 
England, in which they had been ordained, to the 
;nd of their days ; and Wesley, at least, seems to 
the last to have held to the principle that all the 
people ought to be in communion with the esta- 
blishment, whether they saw good to limit their 
attendance to the ministrations of the established 
clergy or no. He recommended that the mem- 
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bers of all his congregations should receive the 
sacmment thrice a-year, as the law required, from 
their parish clergymen — ^nay, he seems almost to 
have thought that it was their duty to hear service 
once eve^ Sunday at their parish churches, as well 
as at their meeting-house's at another hour and on 
weekdays. At first, indeed, he would not allow* 
his own preachers either to administer the sacra- 
ment or to perform the office of baptism, though 
after a time he deemed it expedient to give way in 
that matter to the general feeling of his followers. 
Whitefield perhaps did not carry his notion of the 
rights of the establishment quite so high, nor does 
he appear to have thought it of any great import- 
ance how those to whom he preached might be 
circumstanced in regard to the mere outward 
framework of a church ; but this very indifference 
withheld him from sympathizing with dissent as 
such. Methodism, therefore, so lung as its founders 
lived, was, or at any rate professed to be, ratlier an 
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extension of the established church than a hostile 
or rival institution — a cultivation of the waste lands 
and commons lying scattered and hitherto neglected 
within her territory, rather than an abstraction of 
any part of her ancient and rightful possessions. 
No doubt all this while there were many elements 
in the new power thus called into action as essen- 
tially adverse to the interests of the establishment 
as any system of open dissent that w'os ever 
preached. On the whole, the position of Me- 
thodism in this respect was exceedingly ano- 
malous. The whole phenomenon bore a consider- 
able resemblance to the ap|)earance in the early 
part of the thirteenth century of the Mendicant 
Friars;* who both in the field and manner of 
their ministrations, and in the peculiar character 
of the relation in which they stood to the church 
and to the rest of the clergy, may be styled the 
Methodists of that time. 

• Sue vol. i. p. 803. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTIOtN, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 



(1HAI1I,1!S MoNTAOifE, Eaki. OF HALIFAX, from tt PirluTC by Sir Godfrey Kncllcr. 
Loud Chanokuaib Sohek!I, from a Pirturc by Sir Godfrey Kiu-Uer. 

Hknuy St. John, ViKCotTNT Bolinobiioke, from nn anoiiyroouH Utchiug. 

IloiiEBT Walpole. Bakl of Ohkorj), from a Puintinf' by Pond. 

JloHERT Halev, Earl of Oxford, from an anonymous Print. 

Sidnef, Eaki, of Godolpkin, from a Painting by Sir Godfrey Knellcr. 


I'J^H the period at 
which we are now 
arrived corameuces 
a totally new. era 
in our constitution- 
al history. Hence- 
forth we shall meet 
with no more at- 
tempts on the part 
of the English mo- 
narchs to renxfer 
themselves abso- 
lute. Attempts of 
such a nature, if 
%uch there shall 
be, are to be looked fdjr henceforth from other 


quarters than the throne. We have seen the 
power of the king, with some fluctuations, on the 
whole, upon the decline down to the wars of the 
Roses. We have seen it revive on the termination 
of these wars in the person of Henty VII., while 
that of the nobilit;^ was almost crushed. We have 
seen this monarchical power, on the whole, upon 
the increase through the reign of Henry VIII> 
and, perhaps we may add, of Elizabeth, though 
the Reformation had given it a blow which was 
acting with silent but mat eflect in underminiuj? 
it. We have seen the attempts of Charles 1. 
render this power well defined and fixed terminate 
in his defeat, dethronement, and violent death 
we have seen a bold and sagacious man, bom m 
no higher station than that of a private gentleman, 
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fill the seat and wield the sceptre of a long line of 
kings ; — ^we have seen the representatives of that 
line restored to their ancestral throne; — and, 
finally, we have seen them driven from it for ever 
by, to use the words of Mr. Hallam, “ the triumph 
of those principles which, in the language of the 
present day, are denominated liberal or consti-* 
tutional, over those of absolute monarchy, or of 
monarchy not effectually controlled by stated boun- 
daries.”* Henceforth it is strictly correct to call 
our monarchy a monarchy strictly and definitely 
limited by law. It had, injj^eed, theoretically been 
limited by law long before but it was found to be 
one thing to place a law on the statute-roll, and 
another to put it in force. But now, besides the 
change of circumstances in the relative power of 
the king and the middle classes of society, the line 
of succession was broken ; and, although a descend- 
ant of the old family was placed on the throne, it 
was not the descendant next in succession. Con- 
sequently any claim to title on the score of here- 
ditary right was rendered about as invalid as if a 
total stranger had been placed on the tlirone. This 
completely swept away the whole of that large 
mass of mischiefs having their source in 

“ Tho right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 

So that, without very much if at all altering the 
form of the government, its spirit was essentially 
changed. 

The terras in which the English and Scottish 
conventions respectively had declared the vacancy 
of the throne have already been detailed.f As has 
also laeen observed, the Scotch term ” forfaulted” 
was in some sense more correct than the “ abdi- 
cation” or “ desertion” put forward by the Eng- 
lish convention; and yet, as Mr. Hallam has re- 
marked, even forfeiture would not bear out, by 
strict analogy of law, the exclusion of an heir, 
whose right was not liable to be set aside at the 
ancestor’s pleasure. Upon thd whole, perhaps, to 
declare abdication and vacancy of the throne was 
llic best course, as best agreeing with the resort by 
the convention to the leading idea for which, in the 
view of reason, all governments are constituted — 
the good, namely, of the governed, and not of the 
governing, and to the casting away everything like 
an acknoTYledgment of a system of law which they 
had seen converted into instruments of oppression 
hi the hands of a tyrant. Whatever, too, may be 
the opinion respecting the philosophical accuracy 
of an “ original contract between the king and 
people,”! embodied in the resolution of the Lords, 
there is no doubt that it aided the other idea 
(which, whatever name it might get, whether ab- 
dication or desertion, was undoubtedly well under- 
stood to mean forfeiture in a large sense) in break- 
ing that mighty spell which had enthralled for so 
niany centuries the minds not only of the English 

• Const. Hist. Tol. iil. p. 189. 

t !^c ante, pp. 3. 8. 

+ 1 n« Bssertion of an •' Ordinal oontrort." tliouisili in fact n mero 
Ic^ai Uction, aUer all but amounts to this, tliat, in tlie aye of reason, 
jjovCTnment must .exist under an mvtUid obligation to act for Uu 
good of Uw governed. 


nation, but of nearly all mankind. This breaking 
then of the line of succession in this solemn man- 
ner, — accompanied, that is to say, by these solemn 
and deliberate declarations of the grounds on which 
it was broken, — did what no positive statutes or 
improvements, no concessions, however large and 
sweeping, made by the legitimate prince — what, 
in short, nothing else could do-“ it cut up by 
the roots,” to borrow the appropriate language of 
Mr. Hallam, “ all that theory of indefeasible right, 
of paramount prerogative, wliich had put the 
crown in continual opposition to the people. A 
contention had now subsisted for five hundred 
years, but particularly during the four last reigns, 
against the aggressions of arbitrary power. The 
sovereigns of this country had never jiaticntly en- 
dured the control of parliament; nor was it 
natural for them to do so, wdiile the two houses of 
parliament appeared historically, and in legal 
language, to derive their existence as well as pri- 
vileges from the crown itself. They had at their 
side the pliant lawyers, who held the prerogative 
to be uncontrollable by statutes — a doctrine of 
itself destructive to any scheme of reconciliation 
and compromise between a king and his subjects : 
they had the churchmen, whose casuistry denied 
that the most intolerable tyranny could excuse re- 
sistance to a lawful government. These pro- 
positions could not obtain general acceptation 
without rendering all national liberty precarious. 
It has been always reckoned among the mdkt 
diflScult problems in the practical science of go- 
vernment, to combine an hereditary monarchy 
with security of freedom, so that neither the ambi- 
tion of kings shall undermine the people’s rights, 
nor the jealousy of the people overturn the throne. 
England had already experience of both these 
mischiefs. And there seemed no prospect before 
her, but either their alternate recurrence, or a final 
submission to absolute power, unless by one great 
effort she could put the monarchy for ever beneath 
the law, and reduce it to an integrant portion in- 
stead of the primary source and principle of the 
constitution. She must reverse the favoured 
maxim — A Deo rex, a rege lex — and make the 
crown itself appear the creature of the law. But 
our ancient monarchy, strong in a possession of 
seven centuries, and in those high and paramount 
prerogatives which the consenting testimony of 
lawyers and the submission of parliaments had re- 
cognised, a monarchy from which the House of 
Commons and every existing peer, though not 
perhaps the aristocratic order itself, derived its 
participation in the legislature, could not be bent 
to the republican theories which have been not 
very successfully attempted in some modern codes 
of constitution. It could not be held, without 
A’eaking up all the foundations of our polity, that 
the monarchy emanated from the parliament or 
even from the people. But, by the Revolution and 
by the act of settlement the fights of the actual mo- 
narch, of the reigning family, were made to ema- 
nate from the porlian^t and the people. In 
4 p 2 
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technical language, in the grave and regretful 
theory oF our constitution, the crown is still the 
fountain from which law and justice spring forth. 
Its prerogatives are in the main the same as under 
the Tudors and the Stuarts ; but the right of the 
House of Brunswick to exercise them can only be 
deduced from the convention of 1688.”* 

The great advantage, therefore, of the Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Hallam conceives to consist “ in that 
which was reckoned its reproach by many and its 
misfortune by more ; that it broke the line of suc- 
cession.” 

We now proceed to examine somewhat in detail 
some of the leading legal enactments, which were 
the produce of this new state of things. 

The Declaration of Rights was presented to the 
Prince of Orange by the Marquess of Halifax, as 
speaker of the Lords, in the presence of both 
Houses, on the 13th of February, 1689. This 
declaration was some months afterwards confirmed 
by a regular act of the legislature, the statute 1 
W. & M. sess. 2, c. 2, entitled ” An Act de- 
claring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, 
and settling the succession of the Crown,” com- 
monly called “ The Bill of Rights which, as it 
forms the basis of the present fabric of our consti- 
tution, it will be necessary to explain somewhat 
minutely. 

It begins by reciting in full the Declaration of 
Rights, which, after an enumeration of the illegal 
and arbitrary acts committed by the late king, 
proceeds to state that, upon his abdication of the 
government, the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, assembled pursuant to letters written 
by the Prince of Orange, did, “ as their ancestors 
in like cases have usually done, for the vindicating 
and asserting their ancient rights and liberties, 
declare — “ 1. That the pretended power of sus- 
pending of laws or the execution of laws, by regal 
authority, without the consent of parliament, is 
illegal. 2. That the pretended power of dispensing 
with laws, or the execution of laws, by regal autho- 
rity, as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, 
is illegal. 3. That the commission for erecting 
the late Court of Commissioners for Ficclcsiasticd 
Causes, and all other commissions and courts of 
like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 4. That 
levying money for or to the use of the crown, by 
pretence of prerogative, without grant of parlia- 
ment, for longer time, or in other manner, than the 
same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 5. That it 
is the right of the subjects to petition the king ; 
and ull commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal. 6. That the raising or 
keeping a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unless it be with consent of parlia- 
ment, is against law. 7. That the subjects which 
are I^otestahts may have arms for their defertte 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 
8. That election of mem^s of parliament ought 
to be free. 9. .That the freedom of speech and 
debates or proctxsdings in parliament ought not to 

* CoMt, Hilt, of England, vol. iU. p. 1S6. (Evo. edit.) 
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be impeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of parliament. 10. That excessive bail ought 
not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed ; 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly empanneled and 
returned, and jurors which pass upon men in 
trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and 
forfeitures of particular persons before conviction 
are illegal and void. 13. And that for the redress 
of all grievances, and for the amending, strength- 
ening, and preserving of the laws, parliaments 
ought to be held frequently.” 

The Declaration adds — “And they do claim, 
demand, and insist upon all and singular Uie pre- 
mises, as their undoubted rights and liberties 
and then proceeds to state the resolution of the 
said assembled Lords and Commons, “ That Wil- 
liam and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, 
be and be declared King and Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging, to hold the crown and royal dignity of 
the said kingdoms and dominions to them the said 
prince and princess during their lives, and the life 
of the survivor of them ; and that the sole and full 
exercise of the regal power be only in, and exe- 
cuted by, the said Prince of Orange, in the names 
of the said prince and princess, during their joint 
lives ; and after their deceases the said crown and 
royal dignity of the said kingdoms and domiriions 
to be to the heirs of the body of the said princess ; 
and for default of such issue to the Princess Anne 
of Denmark, and the heirs of her body j and for 
default of such issue to the heirs of the body of 
the said Prince of Orange.” 

Then come the new Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, in the following words : — 

“ I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, that 
I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to their 
maiesties King William and Queen Mary. So 
help me God. ” * 

“ I, A.B,, do swear, that I do from my heart 
abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, 
that damnable doctrine and position, that princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or any 
authority of the sec of Rome, may be (ieposed or 
murdered by their subjects, or any other whatso- 
ever. And I do declare, that no foreign prince, 
person, prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought 
to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
wijhin this realm. So help me God.” 

,The act then goes on to recite, that thereupon 
their said majesties did accept the said crown and 
royal dignity, according to tlic resolution and order 
of the said Lords and Commons, contained in the 
said declaration. These recitals being concluded, 
the bill thus proceeds : — 

“ Now, in purs^nce of fhe premises, the said 
Lords, spiritutu anH temporal, and Commons, in 
parliament assembled, for ^e ratifying, con- 
firming, and establishing the said Declaration, 
and the articles, clauses, matters, and things 
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therein contained, by tlie force of a law made in 
due form by authority of parliament, do pray that 
it may be declared and enacted, that all and sin- 
gular the rights and liberties asserted and claimed 
in the said Declaration are the tnic, ancient, and 
indubitajale rights and liberties of the people of 
this kingdom, and so shall be esteemed, allowed# 
adjudged, deemed, and taken to be, and that all 
and every the particulars aforesaid shall be firmly 
and strictly holden and observed, as they are ex- 
pressed in the said Declaration ; and all olficers 
and ministers whatsoever shall serve their majesties 
and their successors according to the same in all 
times to come. And the said Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, seriously considering 
liow it hath pleased Almighty God, in his mar- 
vellous providence and merciful goodness to this 
nation, to provide and preserve their said majesties’ 
royal persons most happily to reign over us upon 
t he throne of their ancestors, for which they render 
unto him from the bottom of their hearts their 
hum})lest thanks and jjraises, do truly, firmly, 
assuredly, and in the sincerity of their hearts think, 
and do hereby recognise, ackinmledgc, and de- 
clare, that. King James II. having abdicated the 
government, and their majesties having accepted 
the crown and royal dignity as aforesaid, their 
said majesties did become, were, are, and of right 
ought to be, by the laws of this realm, our sove- 
reign liege lord and lady, king and queen of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, and tlie dominions 
thereunto belonging, in and to whose princely per- 
sons the royal state, crown, and dignity of tl/e said 
realms, with all honours, styles, titles, regalities, 
prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions, and authorities 
to the same belonging and appertaining, m-e most 
fully, rightfully, and entirely invested and incor- 
porated, united, and annexed.” 

The next clause, or section, of the act confirms 
the limitation of the crown as declared in the 
recital given above. By what is usually numbered 
section Dth, every person who shall hold com- 
munion with the church of Rome, or shall profess 
the popish religion, or shall marry a papist, shall 
be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, 
possess, or enjoy the crown and government nf this 
realm ; and in all such cases, the people of these 
realms shall be absolved from their allegiance, and 
the crown shall descend to the next heir. By section 
10th, all kings and queens of this realm arc required 
to take the declaration in the statute 30 Car. II. 
stat. 2. c. 1. Section 11 is the enacting clause, and, 
as the form is a somewhat unusual one, resem- 
bling rather more the ancient form of parliament- 
ary bill by way of petition and answer, we shall 
^ve it in full “ All which their majesties are 
contented and pleased shall be declared, enacted, 
and established by authority of this present par- 
liament, and shall stand, remain, and be the law 
of this realm for ever ; and the same are by their 
said majesties, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
in parliament assembled, and by the authority of 


the same, declared, enacted, and established ac- 
cordingly.” 

By section 12th it is enacted “that from and 
after this present session of parliament, no dis- 
pensation by mn obstante of or to any statute, or 
any part thereof, shall be allowed, but that the 
same shall be held void and of no effect, except a 
dispensation be allowed of in such statute, and ex- 
cept in such eases as shall be s])ecially provided for 
by one or more bill or bills to be passed during 
this present session of parliament.” 

Section 13th and last contains an exception in 
respect of charters, grants, or pardons, granted be- 
fore the 2.3rd* of October, 1689. 

Very soon after an act "was ])a88cd “ For recog- 
nising King William and Queen Mary, and for 
avoiding all questions touching the act made in the 
parliament assembled at Westminster, tlie 13th day 
of February, 1688,” This act is stat. 2 W. and 
M. c. 1., and as, though an important document, 
it is short, we shall give it in full 

“We your majesties’ most humble and loyal 
subjects, the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present parliament assembled, 
do bcseecli your most excellent majesties that it 
may be published and declared in this high court 
of parliament, and enacted by authority of the 
same, that we do recognise and acknowledge your 
majesties were, are, and of right ought to be, by 
Jhe laws of this realm, our sovereign liege lord and 
lady. King and Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
in and to whose princely persons the royal state, 
crown and dignity of the said realms, with all ho- 
nours, stiles, titles, regalities, prerogatives, power^ 
jurisdictions, and authorities to the same belong- 
ing and appertaining, are most fully, rightfully, and 
entirely invested and incorporated, united and an- 
nexed. And, for the avoiiling of all disputes and 
questions concerning the being and authority of 
the late parliament assembled at Westminster, 
the thirteenth day of February, one thousand six 
hundred eighty-eight, we do most humbly beseech 
your majesties that it may be enacted, and be it 
enacted by the king’s and queen’s most excellent 
majesties, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Jjords spiritual suid temporal, and Commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that all and singular the acts 
made and enacted in the said parliament were and 
are laws and statutes of this kingdom, and as 
such ought to be reputed, taken, and obeyed by all 
the people of this kingdom.” 

One of the most important matters to be dealt 
with under the new state of things was the settle- 
ment of the revenue. The first parliament of 
Charles II. had allotted l,200,000f. as the ordinary 
^venue of the crown, to arise from various sources 
—the hereditary excise in liquors granted in lieu 
of the king’s feudal rights, other excise and custom 
duties granted for his life, the post-office, the 
crown lands, the tax called the hearth-money (2s. 
on every house), and some other small taxes. 
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These taxes in the beginning of Charles’s reign 
fell short of the sum estimated. But the revenue 
of James from these sources, by the improvement 
of trade, amounted, on an average of the four years 
of his reign, to 1,500,564/. To this is to be 
added the produce of duties imposed for eight years 
by hie parliament of 1685, amounting to more than 
400,000/. When the question of William’s re- 
venue came on, the accounts which the Commons 
called for exhibited both such an increase of the 
receipts and such a disposal of the expenditure as 
determined them more ciFectually to curtail the 
former and control the latter. 

They voted 1,200,000/. for the annual revenue 
of the crown in time of peace ; one half to be 
appropriated to the* maintenance of the king’s 
goveniment and royal family, or what used to be 
called the civil list, the other to the public de- 
fence and contingent expenditure. The war 
which broke out rendered a new arrangement ne- 
cessary. Estimates of the probable expenditure 
in the army, navy, and ordnance, were regu- 
larly laid before them, and the supply granted was 
strictly ajtproprialed to each particular service. 
This principle of appropriation, us we have already 
mentioned, was introduced in the reign of Charles 
II., but, though generally, not invariably adopted. 
From the Revolution it has been the invariable 
usage. A clause is inserted in the Appropriation 
Act of every session forbidding the supplies to be 
applied to any other purposes than tliosc speci- 
fied. “ This,” says Mr. Hallam, “ has given the 
House of Commons so effextual a control over the 
executive power, or, more truly 8j)eaking, has 
rendered it so much a participator in that power, 
that no administration can possibly subsist without 
its concairrence ; nor can the session of parliament 
be intermitted for an entire year, without leaving 
both the naval and military force of the kingdom 
unprovided for. Tn time of war, or in circum- 
stances that may induce war, it has not been very 
uncommon to deviate a little from the rule of 
appropriation, by a grant of considerable sums on 
a vote of credit, which the crown is thus enabled to 
apply at its discretion during the recess of parlia- 
ment ; and we have had also too frequent ex- 
perience, that the charges of public service have 
not been brought within the limits of the last 
year’s appropriation. But the general principle 
has not perhaps been often transgressed without 
sufficient reason; and a House of Commons would 
be deeply responsible to the country, if through 
supine confidence it should abandon that high pri- 
vilege which has made it the arbiter of court fac- 
tions and the regulator of foreign connexions. It 
is to thia transference of the executive government 
(for the phrase is hardly too strong) from the 
crown to the two Houses of parliament, and 
especially the Commons, that we owe the proud 
attitude which England has maintained since the 
Revolution, so extraordinarily dissimilar, in the 
eyes of Europe, to her condition under the Stuarts. 
The supplies meted out with niggardly caution by 
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former parliaments to sovereigns whom they could 
not trust, have flowed with redundant profuseness, 
when they could judge of their necessity and direct 
their application. Doubtless the demand has 
always been fixed by the ministers of the crown, 
and Its influence has retrieved in some degree the 
loss of authority ; but it is still true that no small 
portion of the executive power, according to the 
established laws and customs of our government, 
has passed into the hands of |hat body, which pre- 
scribes the application of the revenue as well as 
investigates at its pleasure every act of the adminis- 
tration.”* 

There is another annual enactment, which, from 

nation with the provision^ast mrationed— -upon our 
government and constitution, this seems the pro- 
per place for noticing : — this is the Mutiny Bill, 
under which the army is held together, and sub- 
jected to military discipline, and which, at least in 
its modern form, regulates the manner in which the 
troops arc to be dispersed among the several inn- 
kee])ers and vicbiallers throughout the kingdom, 
and establishes a martial-law for their government. 
These two enactments, the Appropriation of Supply 
Act, and the Mutiny Act, form together the 
grand security for the annual meeting of par- 
liament, and may therefore be considered as 
the instniments by which the popular element 
exercises its main control over the machine of 
government, both as regards the power of impel- 
ling it to do^ood and checking it from doing mis- 
chief ; but esiiecially of preventing it from turning 
the large amount of money which parliament in- 
trusts it with the distribution of, and the standing 
army, of which it has the command, to the subver- 
sion of the liberties of tte subject and the esta- 
blishment of arbitrary power. 

The Mutiny Bill naturally leads us to say some- 
thing on the subject of standing armies, the intro- 
duction of which forms one of the leading features 
of the commencement of this period of our history. 
It has been seen that no army existed before the 
civil wars, that the Guards in the reign of Charles 
II. amounted to about 5000 men, that in the 
intertkl between the peace of Ryswick and the war 
of the Spanish succession the Commons would not 
consent to keep up more than 7000 troops. “ The 
numbipr of troops for whom a vote was annually 
demanded, after some variation, in the first year 
of (jeorge I., was during the whole administration 
of Sir Robert Walpole, except when the state of 
Europe excited some apprehalsion of disturbance, 
rather more than 17,000 men, independent of those 
on the Irish establishment, but including the gar- 
rison? of Minorca and Gibraltar. And this con- 
tinued with little alteration to be our standing 
army in time of peace duting the eighteenth cen- 
tury.t ^ 

This question of keeping up troops was al- 
ways a bone of contention between mlliam and 

* Con^l. History, vol. iii. p. 169. 

t Uallam. Const. Hist. iii. 346. 
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his parliament. The keeping up a permanent i 
body of men devoted to war as a profession, ,has, 
we think, generally been admitted by all parties 
to have been a somewhat perilous innovation. 
Something indeed may and has been said in its 
favour, independentWof the question of its political 
necessity. Adam Smith remarks somewhere in 
his Wealth of Nations, that the effect of not'making 
war a distinct profession, but making all men 
soldiers for a time, but none permanently, is to have 
six bad or indifferent soldiers and six good plough- 
men spoiled; while the effect of the contrary 
course is that you have five good ploughmen and 
one good soldier. On the other hand it is held 
by Blackstone,* on the principles of Montesquieu, 
that “ nothing ought to be more guarded against 
in a free state than making the military power, 
when such a one is necessary to be kept on foot, a 
body too distinct from the people.” “ It should,” 
he adds, wholly be composed of natural sub- 
jects ; it ought only to be enlisted for a short and 
limited time ; the soldiers also should live inter- 
mixed with the people; no separate camp, no 
l)arracks, no inland fortresses should be allowed. 
And perhaps it might be still better, if, by dis- 
missing a stated number and enlisting others at 
every renewal of their term, a circulation could 
he kept up between the army and the people, and 
the (citizen and soldier be more intimately connected 
together.” 

There is certainly some force in th?se arguments 
—perhaps more than in the argument of Adam 
Smith mentioned above, though that is not by any 
means without weight either. But there is more 
force in circumstances than in all their arguments 
—and the march of events and the condition of 
Uurope have determhied the question of the 
existence of a standing arniy. 

Much the same objections against a standing 
army as those quoted above from Blackstonc 
were urged by Mr. Pultency in 1732, in par- 
liament. He said, “They are a body of men 
distinct from the body of the people; they are 
governed by different laws; blind obedience and 
an entire submission to the orders of the^i com- 
manding officer is their only principle. The 
nations around us are already enslaved, and have 
been enslaved by these very means ; by means of 
their standing armies they have every one loft their 
liberties; it is indeed impossible that the liberties 
of the people caii be preserved in any country where 
a numerous standing army is kept up.”t Mr. 
Pulteney overlooked the fact of the important dif- 
ference between the case of England and those 
countries which, as he asserts, (for it is not the 
case — ^they lost their liberties long before the intro- 
duction of standing armies), have lost their liberties 
by their standing armies, comprised in the cir- 
cumstance that England had a representative 
government, and not one of those countries to 
which he alludes had anything of the kind. A 
standing army is undoubtedly a most cogent piece 
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of logic on whatever side it may chance to be 
arrayed. But its effect as an instrument for good 
or evil will, we think, be found to depend much 
upon the hands in which it is placed. It is true 
that a revolutionary army, flushed with a long 
unbroken series of victories, such as that of Crom- 
well and Napoleon, may “ settle ” the nation in 
which way it will. But we do not think there 
will be found an instance of a standing army, 
maintained in ordinary times for ordinary pur- 
poses, making use of its power for other ends than 
those which are desired and commanded by the 
person or persons raising and keeping up such 
army. A Louis XIV. would of course keep up a 
standing army for ends diierent from those for 
which an English parliament would keep up one. 
Geiicrallji a standing army will obey the sovereign 
— ^wlietlier the sovereign be one — a few — or the 
nation at large. Though, after all, this is some- 
what a begging of the question or a sort of reason- 
ing in a circle. For it is the fact of who — namely, 
the one, the few, or the many — has the strongest 
argument, the ultima-ratio— m other words, the 
greatest physical force — ^which determines who shall 
be sovereign ; and if the standing army obeys, as 
we have said, the sovereign— and the sovereign is 
sovereign either from having the 'command of the 
standing army or of a phy^cal force greater than the 
standing army — this merely amounts to saying, 
that the standing army obeys the standing army or 
a force greater than the standing army. The condi- 
tions on which — ^the objects for which — a standing 
army has always been professed to be kept up in 
this country arc thus expressed in the preamble to 
the Annual Mutiny Act : — “ Whereas the raising 
or keeping a standing army within the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in time of peace, 
unless it be with consent of parliament, is against 
law : and whereas it is adjudged necessary by his 
majesty and this present parliament, tliut a body 
of forces should be continued, for the safety of the 
united kingdom, the defence of the possessions of 
his majesty’s crown, and the preservation of the 
balance of power in Europe.” 

In early times every freeman had the education 
of a soldier ; now that education is confined to a 
class — none but those who make it a profession 
know anything of the military art. This and 
the general neglect of manly and athletic exer- 
cises (a neglect which has likewise a most 
pernicious effect upon the bodily strength and 
health of the community), have undoubtedly a 
tendency to place any nation, whatever be its 
form of government— however popular, however 
democratical it may be, very much at the mercy 
of that class of its citizens who devote themselves 
to the cultivation of military science, and the 
athletic and manly exercises which such a profes- 
sion requires. This is an interesting and most 
important topic, but a full discussion of it would 
be unsuited to this work. We shall, therefore, con- 
clude what we have to say on it here with some 
judicious remarks from Mr. Hallam. After 
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noticing the establishment of the militia in 1*757, 
and its comparative failure as regarded some of the 
main ends contemplated in the plan of it, he thus 
proceeds : — “ Yet the success of that magnificent 
organisation which, in our own time, has been 
established in France is sufficient to evince the pos- 
sibility of a national militia ; and we know with what 
spirit such a force was kept up for some years in this 
country, under the name of volunteers and yeo- 
manry, on its only real basis, that of property, and 
in such local distribution as convenience pointed out. 
Nothing could be more idle, at any time since 
the Revolution, than to suppose that the regular 
army would pull the Speaker out of his chair, or 
in any manner be enmioyed to confirm a despotic 
power in the crown. Such power, I think, could 
never have been the waking dream of either king 
or minister. But, as the slightest inroads upon 
private rights and liberties are to be guarded 
against in any nation that deserves to be called 
free, we should always keep in mind not only that 
the military power is subordinate to the civil, but, 
as this subordination must cease where the former 
is frequently employed, that it should never be 
called upon in aid of the peace without sufficient 
cause. Nothing would more break down this 
notion of the law’s supremacy than the perpetual 
interference of those who are really governed by 
another law j for the doctrine of some judges, that 
the soldier, being still a citizen, acts only in pre- 
servation of the public peace, as another citizen is 
bound to do, must be felt as a sophism even by 
those who cannot find an answer to it. And, even 
in slight circumstances, it is not conformable to 
tlie principles of our government to make that vain 
display of military authority which disgusts us so 
much in some continental kingdoms. But, not to 
dwell on this, it is more to our immediate purpose 
that the executive power has acquired such a co- 
adjutor in the regular army that it can, in no pro- 
bable emergency, have much to apprehend from 
popular sedition . The increasedjfacilities of trans- 
port, and several improvements in military art 
and science, which will occur to the reader, have 
in later times greatly enhanced tliis advantage.”* 
In 1693 a bill for triennial parliaments passed 
both Houses. The king, however, refused his 
assent. But a similar bill passed both Houses 
and received the royal assent in November, 1694. 
By this act, which is the stat. 6 and 7 W. and M. 
c. 2, it is provided ; 1 . “ That a parliament shall be 
holden once in three years at the least.” 2. “That 
within three yevs at the farthest from and af^r 
the dissolution of the then present parliament, and 
so from time to time for ever thereafter within 
three years at the farthest from and after the deter- 
mination of every other parliament, legal writs 
under the great seal shall be issued by direction 
of their majesties, their heirs and successors, for 
calling, assembling, and holding another new par- 
liament.” 3. “That from henceforth no par- 
liament whatsoever that shall at any time here- 
. • Conrt. Hint. lu. 849. 
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after be called, assembled, or held, shall have 
any continuation longer than for three years only 
pt the farthest, to be accounted from the day on 
which, by the writs of summons, the said ' parlia- 
ment shall be appointed to meet.” The clause 
against the intermission of parliaments is practi- 
cally rendered unnecessary by the Apprspriation 
and Mutiny acts described above ; thee^ rendering 
even annum sessions indispensable to the machlffte 
of government. 

This triennial act did not last much above twenty 
years. In 1715 was passed the statute 1 G. I, 
St. 2, c. 38, intituled “ An Act for enlarging the 
time of continuance of parliaments appointed by 
an act made in the sixth year of the reign of King 
William and Queen Mary, intituled an act for tlm 
frequent meeting and calling of parliamenlsy 
This act, after reciting the clause oftlac above act (6 
and 7 W. and M. c. 2), whifeh limits'the difratibn of 
parliament to three years; thus proceeds’:— “And 
whereas it has been found by experience that the 
said clause hath proved very grievous and burden- 
some, by occasioning much greater and more con- 
tinued expenses in order to elections of members 
to serve in parliament, and more violent and last- 
ing heats and animosities among the subjects of 
this realm than were ever known before the said 
clause was enacted ; and the said provision, if it 
should continue, may probably at this juncture, 
when a restless and popish faction are designing 
and endeavouring to renew the rebellion within this 
kingdom and an invasion from abroad, be destruc- 
tive to the peace and security of the government, be 
it enacted by the king’s most excellent majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and Commons, in parlioinoiit 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
this present parliaiJipit, and all parliaments that 
shall at any time hereeiter be called, assembled, 
or held, shall and may respectively have continu- 
ance for seven years, and no longer, to be ac- 
counted from the day on which by the w'rit or 
summons this present parliament hath been, or 
any future parliament shall be, appointed to meet, 
unleu this present, or any such parliament here- 
after To be summoned, shall be sooner dissolved by 
his majesty, his heirs or successors.” 

It is not to be denied that there is much weight 
in nftny of the reasons assigned in the above 
recited preamble for extending the duration of 
parliaments from tliree to seven years. Whether 
they are as valid at the present day as they were 
iu the year 1715 may well be a question ; and it may 
also be observed that it is not easy to conceive » 
greater stretch of power than for a House of Com- 
mons elected, as was the House which passed this 
act, for only tee years, to extend its own existence 
to seven. But, altWgh many attempts have been 
made to return to triennial parliaments, and a fe>^ 
to bring about annual parliaments, it is unneces- 
sary to add that neither have yet succeeded. 

Tliis seems not an unfit occasion to devote some 
attention to the very important subject of prmlf'if 
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of ‘parliamenU Although we do not attach the 
importance to the etymology and primary si^ifi- 
cation of words or names as a means of arriving 
at the knowledge of all which they both denote 
and connote, that antiquarians and grammarians 
arc apt to do, we think, nevertheless, that these 
may often be used advantageously as an aid in the* 
prosecution of such an inquiry. We have, in a 
former Book‘d explained the primary meaning, or at 
least the derivation, of the word jnmlege. Ac- 
cording to tliis view privilege may be considered 
as being that, as regards two branches of the legis- 
lature, the Lords and Commons, which preroga- 
tii:e once was, as regards the third — ^the King. 
^'o^v, according to Blackstone, “by the word 
ji’icroijative we usually understand that special pre- 
cininciice whi(di the king hath over and above all 
Ollier persons, and oul. of Ihc ordinary course of 
iln; common lan\ in right of his royal dignity.”! 
And, again, “ Finch lays it down as a miLxim, that 
the prerogative is that law in case of the king which 
is law in no cu.se of the subject.’’^ 

Both prerogative and privilege are incidents of' 
sovereignty; consciiucntly, us the monarchical 
limb of the sovereignly iq our constitution has de- 
clined in magnitudiD and powife.r, the prerogatives 
incidental to it have declined in inipdrtanc.q, have 
hceome more definite, and more subjected to. the 
linws and the jurisdiction of the courts which arc 
llie interpreters and administrators of the laws. 
While on the other himd, as the deraocratical limb 
of the sovereignty has increased in magnitude and 
power, the privileges incidental to it have had a 
tendency to increase in importance, to become less 
definite, and less subjected to the common laws 
and the jurisdiction, of the courts. At the present 
day the courts of common law may judge of preroga- 
tive,, while privilege is beyon^their jurisdiction. § 

We shall now proceed sho^' to give the result 
of some of the leading cases that have occurred on 
the subject of parliamentary privilege. It will be 
convenient to consider this subject under the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

I. Individual or personal privilege. 

I I . Collective pri vilege. 1 . As against strangers. 
2. As against members of the House * 

I. The first in order of time of the immunities 
acquired by the House of Commons ,Avas the ex- 
emption of the members and their 8crvants«from 
arrost on civil process during their session.!! But 
in all the instances of the exercise of this privilege 
that occur under the Plantagenet dynasty, and up 
to the middle of the sixteentli century, the House 
of Commons had never proceeded to deliver such 
I’crson out of custody by virtue of their own au- 
thority ; but if tlie party had been taken in execu- 
tion, they applied for . an act , of parliament to 

♦ Sob Vol. ii. J). 108. + 1 Com. 23W. t lind. 

§ in tliB case of tlio 'QiiCBn r. raty, rBiwrti'd in I,iOrd Itaymond 
and other TPiiortew (8 Lord Raymond, 1105), Towyn, Jintice, say*, 
()f 111 ot lirivilegt! U, tlvat it is a inivlleifo ngaiust Um Boiirto 

II One or two of the earlier cases cited hy Hatsoll seem to imply 
tiiat the goo,i,j of a member slioiild not be taken in execution. Those 
of the Master of the Temple, the wise of the Prior 
01 Muiton, and Atwyll's case.— //afic/C* nrecedentf, vol. i. chap. 1. 
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enable the chancellor to issue his writ for his 
release ; or if he was confined only on mesne pro- 
cess, he was delivered by his writ of privilege, 
which he was entitled to at common law.* The 
first case in which the Commons took upon them- 
selves to proceed by their own authority was that 
of George Ferrers, w hich occurred in the 34th of 
Henry VIII. (1543.) The history of the transac- 
tion is related by Holinslicd, and Mr. Hallam 
attaches considerable importance to it :t but Mr. . 
Hatsell expresses a supposition that the measures 
which were adopted, and the doctrine wdiich was then 
first laid down with respect totlie extent of the ])ri- 
vileges of the House of Commons, were more owing 
to Ferrers being a servant oWie king than to his 
being a member of the Jloure of Commons.J And 
Mr. Hatscll’s view is certainly rather supported 
by the report of the committee in Edward Smalley’s 
case, “ that they could find no pi ccedcnt for setting 
at large by tlic mace any person in arrest, but only 
hy writ which shows that, if they were aware 
of Ferrers’s case, they did not view it merely in 
the light of an arrest for debt, but as an insult on 
the king and the lIouBe.§ However, their rescind- 
ing!! the above-mentioned resolution before proceed- 
ing to act in Smalley’s case would seem to leave 
the mutter pretty much as it would be if no such 
resolution had been made., 

Ferrers’s case was thi^: — Ferrers, a burgess, 
and “servant to the king,” having been arrested 
on his way to the House, ^he Commons sent their 
Ser jeant with his mace to the Compter, in Bread- 
street, to demand his release.- Of what then ensued 
Holingshed gives the following grajihic narration : 
— “ Thereupon the serjeant, us he had in charge, 
went to the Compter, and declared to the clerks 
there what he had in commandment; hut they, 
and other officers of the city, were so far from 
obeying the said conimanflmcnt, as, after many 
stout words, they forcibly resisted the said ser- 
jeant ; whereof ensued a fray witliin the Compter 
gates between the said Ferrers and the said officers, 
not without hurt of either part, so that the said 
serjeant was driven to defend himself with his 
mace of arms, and had the crown thereof broken 
by bearing off a stroke, and his man stroken down. 
During this brawl the sheriffs of London, called 
Howland Hill and H. Suckley, came thithey, to 
whom the serjeant complained of this injury, and 
required of them the delivery of the said burgess, 
as afore; but they, hearing Avith their officers, 
made little account cither of liis complaint or of 
his message, rejecting the same contemptuously, 
with much proud language, so as the serjeant was 
forced to return without the prisoner ; and, finding 
the Speaker and all the knights and burgesses set 
in tlicir places, declared unto them the whole 
cause as it fell out ; who took the same in so ill 

• IlatseU’ii Precedents, vol. i. cliap. 1. 

t Ooost. nut. i. 3R4. 

t Hutscll’s Precedents, i. 58. 

{ HaUell, i. 90. Ferrers’s case is cited by Mr. Jastice fJolnridge in 
hwjudKiuculiiithccase of Stuekdale v. llansard, 9 Adolphus and 
Kills. 834. 

II Journals, I'eh. 88 and 27 (1575). 
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part, that they all together (of whom there were 
not a few as well of tins king’s privy council as also 
of his privy chamber) would sit no longer without 
their burgess, but rose up wholly, and retired to 
the Upper House, where the whole case was de- 
clared, by the mouth of the Speaker, before Sir 
Thomas Audley, knight, then lord chancellor of 
England, and all the lords and judges there assem- 
bled ; who, judging the contempt to be very great, 
referred the punishment thereof to the order of 
the Commons’ House. They, returning to their 
places again, upon new debate of the case, took 
order, that their serjeant should eftsoon repair to 
the sheriffs of London, and require delivery of the 
said burgess, withoAmy writ or warrant had for 
thQ same, but only al^fore : albeit the lord chan- 
cellor offered there to grant a writ, which they of 
the Commons’ House refused, being of a clear 
opinion that all commandments and other acts pro- 
ceeding from the nether House were to be done 
and executed by their serjeant without WTit, only 
by show of his mace, which was his warrant.” 

Upon this the Commons compelled the two 
sheriffs and one of the clerks of the Conjpter, 
together with the plaintiff who had sued out the 
writ against Ferrers, to appear at the bar of their 
House, and committed them, and the officers also 
“ which did the arrest,” to prison ; and the king, 
in the presence of the judges, confirmed this asser- 
tion of privilege by the Commons. His majesty’s 
observations on the occasion, as recorded by Ho- 
lingshed, are curious and to the following cfiect : — 
“ First commending their wisdom in maintaining 
the privileges of the House (which he would not 
have to be infringed in any point), alleged that he, 
being head of the parliament, and attending in his 
own person upon the business thereof, ought in 
reason to have privilege for him, and all his ser- 
vants attending there upon him. So that if the 
said Ferrers had been no burgess, but only his ser- 
vant, that in respect thereof he was to have the pri- 
vilege as well- as any other. For I understand, quoth 
he, that you, not only for your own persons, but 
also for your necessary servants, even to your cooks 
and housekeepers, enjoy the said privilege, inso- 
much as my lord chancellor liere present hath in- 
formed us, that he being Speaker of the parlia- 
ment, the cook of the Temide was arrested in 
London, and in execution upon a statute of the 
staple ; and foraspiuch as the said cook, during 
the parliament, served the Speaker in that office, 
he was taken out of execution by the privilege of 
the parliament. And, further, we be informed by 
our judges, that we at no time stand so highly in 
our estate royal as in the time of parliament; 
wherein we as head, and you as members, are con- 
joined and knit together into one body politic, so 
as whatsoever offence or injury (during that time) 
is offered to the meanest member of *the House is 
to be judged as done against our person and the 
whole court of parliament ; which prerogative of 
the court is so great (as our learned counsel in- 
formeth us) as all acts and processes coming out 


of any other inferior courts must for the time cease 
and give place to the highest. And, touching the 
party, it was a CTeat presumption in him, knowing 
our servant to be one of this House, and being 
warned thereof before, would nevertheless prose- 
cute this matter out of time, and therefore well 
worthy to have lost his debt, which I would not 
wish, and therefore do commend your c(iuity, that, 
having lost the same by law, have restored him to 
the same against him who was the debtor ; and 
this may be a good example to other, not to at- 
tempt anything against the privilege of this court, 
but to take the time better.” — “ Whereupon,” adds 
the chronicler, “ Sir Edward Montague, then lord 
chief justice, very gravely declared his opinion, 
confirming, by divers reasons, all that the king had 
said, which was assented unto by all the residue, 
none speaking to the contrary.” 

In 1.5'1I5 the Commons repeated the proceeding 
in*Ferrers’s case, in the case of Smalley, a mem- 
ber’s servant, whom, “ after sundry reasons, 
arguments, and disputations, and after, as we ob- 
served above, rescinding* a previous resolution 
that they, could find no precedents for setting at 
liberty any one in arrest except by writ of privi- 
lege, they sent their serjeant to release. The 
House aftcrw'ards finding that Smalley had fraudu- 
lently procured this arrest, in order to be dis- 
charged of the debt and execution, committed him 
to the Tower for a month, and until he should pay 
to William Hewet (his creditor) the sum of 100/.”t 

In 1584 one Mr. Anthony Kirle, “ for that he 
had served Mr. Stepneth, a member, with a 
subpoena out of the Star Chamber in parliament 
time, and within the palace of Westminster,” was 
“ committed prisoner to the serjeant’s ward and 
custody,” and ordered to pay all Mr. Stepnctli’s 
expenses in or about the arrest. After which the 
said Kirle was brought again to the bar, and, there 
kneeling upon his knees, Mr. Speaker pronounced 
unto him the judgment of the House, in the name 
of the whole House. And on the 16th of February 
a motion having been made for his release, he was 
brought to the House, “ and, kneeling upon his 
knees, making very humble submission to the 
House, and acknowledging his faults, alleging it 
also to have proceeded of ignorance, and not of 
wilfulness ; and likewise having paid to the ser- 
jeant, to Mr. Stepneth’s use, the money set down 
by Mr. Morrice and Mr. Sands (the persons for 
that purpose appointed by the House) according 
to the former order of the House,” he was dis- 
charged, paying his fees, after he had first taken 
the oath of supremacy.! 

Towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth 
the House had laid it down as the established 
law of privilege, “That.no subpoena or sum- 
mons, for the attendance of a member in any 
other court, ought to be served without leave 
obtained, or information given to the House ; and 

* Hallam, Conit. Hiit. i. 366. This circumstance would seem to 
Iwvc cMtaiwd Hatoell. 

f Hatsell. i. 90. 

i Hatsell, i. 97-99, 
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that the persons who procured and served such 
process were guilty of a breach of privilege, and 
were punishable by commitment or otherwise by 
the order of the House.”* But the Commons did 
not stop here. They afterwards made it a breach 
of privilege to put them under the necessity of 
seeking redress at law for any civil injury. Per-* 
sons were committed to prison for entering on the 
estates of members, carrying away timber, lopping 
trees, digging coal, fishing in their waters. Their 
servants, and even their tenants, claimed the 
same privilege. “ In fact, hardly anything could 
1)6 done disagreeable to a member, of which he 
might not inform the House, and cause it to be 
puui8hed.”t Then the act 12 Will. III. c. 3, 
was passed, whereby the members of both Houses 
were rendered liable to civil actions during the 
prorogation or adjournment of parliament for above 
the s])ace of fourteen days. But they still con- 
tinued to insist upon the extraordinary immunities 
wliich we above alluded to; until the statute 
10 Geo. III. c. 50, altogether took away their 
c\cmption from legal process, except as regards 
])ersonal arrest. 

We conclude our remarks on this branch of pri- 
vilege with the following passage from a speech de- 
livered by John Pym, on the 7th of November, 
1040, which contains a just as well as eloquent ex- 
position of the end and object for which alone tin's 
privilege of parliament exists. “ The privileges 
of parliament were not given for the ornament or 
advantage of those who are the members of parlia- 
ment ; they have a real use and efficacy, towards 
that which is the end of parliaments ; we are free 
from suits, that we may the more entirely addict 
ourselves to the public services ; we have therefore 
liberty of speech that our counsels may not be 
corrupted with fear, or our judgments prevented 
with false respects. Those three great facul- 
ties and functions of parliament, the legislative, 
judiciary, and consiliary power cannot be well 
exercised without such privileges as these. The 
wisdom of our laws, the faithfulness of our coun- 
sels, the righteousness of our judgments, can 
liardly be kept pure and untainted, if they proceed 
from distracted and restrained minds.” Most 
true. And yet it will of course sometimes happen, 
that,' by a shameful abuse of this privilege, pro- 
digate and needy men shall seek the walls of par- 
liament as a place of sanctuary in which they 
may entirely evade the liquidation of their just 
debts, and from which they may insult with im- 
punity their unfortunate creditors. The elevation 
of the electoral body, however, . by the spread of 
intelligence, and the removal, as far as possible, of 
all corrupting influences, furnishes the proper cor- 
rective of this evil. 

II. 1. Under the second class of privileges, 
those claimed by either House of Parliament col- 
lectively, two of the most remarkable cases, viz., 
the case of the Kentish Petition and that of Ashby 

• HaUell. i. ISO. 

t HaUam. Couit. Hist. Hi. 360, note. 


V. Whilet have already been noticed at some 
length in a preceding chapter.* Under tliis head 
comes the power, at one time claimed and acted 
upon, of animadverting ‘upon and punishing poli- 
tical offences. One of the flagrant cases of this 
sort was that of Floyd, whom, for some slighting 
words about Uie elector palatine and his wife, 
daughter of James I., the Lords, having with- 
drawn the case from the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mons to their own, punished in the most out- 
rageous and revolting manner.t In llie reign of 
George I. the Commons committed Mist, the 
printer of a newspaper called “ Mist’s Journal,” 
to Newgate, for a political libel, in no way con- 
cerning tliem or their pri|i|eges, and addressed 
tlic king that the authors ^ publishers of the 
libel might be prosecuted. 

To this head of collective privilege is to be re- 
ferred their power to try all cases of elections of their 
own members. In the reign of Elizabeth the Com- 
mons asserted, “perhaps,” observes Mr. Hallam,| 
“ for the first time,” the right of determining all 
matters relative to their own elections. Such 
questions had in former times been decided in 
chancery, from which the writ issued, and into 
which the return was made. Mr. Hallam no- 
tices a remarkable entry in the Journals in 
the first year of the reign of Mary. A com- 
mittee is appointed “ to inquire if Alexander 
Nowell, prebendary of Westminster, may be of 
the House and it is declared next day by them, 
that “ Alexander Nowell, being prebendary in 
Westminster, and thereby having voice in the con- 
vocation house, cannot be a member of this House ; 
and so agreed by the House, and the queen’s writ 
to be directed tor another burgess in his place.” 
Again, in 158G, the House appointed a committee 
to examine the state and circumstances of the 
returns for the county of Norfolk. The chancellor 
had issued a second writ for this county, on the 
ground of some informality in the first return, and 
a different person had been elected. .. The Com- 
mons having taken notice of this, and in conse- 
quence her majesty’s displeasure having been sig- 
nified to them that “ the House had been troubled 
with a thing impertinent for them to deal with, 
and only belonging to the charge and office of the 
lord chancellor,” the House, notwithstanding, 
proceeded to nominate a committee to examine 
into and report the circumstances of these returns. 
They reported that those elected on the first writ 
should take their seats, and, further, that they 
understood the chancellor and some of the judges 
to be of the same opinion ; but that “ they had 
not thought it proper to inquire of the chancellor 
what he had done, because they thought it pre- 
judicial to the privilege of the House to have the 
same determined by others tlian such as were 
members thereof. And though they thought very 
reverently of the said lord chancellor and judges, 
and knew them to be competent judges in their 

• See ante. pp. 188, 168. 177. f See Vol. iii. p. 84. 

t Conit, Hitt. i. 373. 
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places, yet in this case they took them not for 
judges in parliament in this House ; and, there- 
fore, required that the members, if it were so 
thouglit good, might take their oaths and be 
allowed of by force of the first writ, as allowed by 
the custom of this House, and not as allowed of by 
the said lord chancellor and judges. Which was 
agreed unto by the whole House.” “ This judicial 
control over their elections,” observes Mr. Hallam, 
“ was not lost. A committee was appointed in 
the session of 1589, to examine into sundry abuses 
of returns, among which is enumerated that some 
arc returned for new places. And several instances 
of the House’s deciding on elections occur in sub- 
sequent parliaments. jH 

The House’s sensitive concern about the asser- 
tion of their dignity in small matters is indicative 
too of that state of mind which is observable both 
in individuals and in bodies of individuals, or 
nations, when they have attained that stage in 
their progress when they are emerging from a 
comparatively dependent and powerless into a 
more independent and powerful position, but be- 
fore they feel themselves quite secure and at 
ease in that position. Of this nature were their 
complaint to the Lords in 1597, that they liud 
received a message from the Commons at their 
bar without uncovering, or rising from their 
places ; their remonstrance against having amend- 
ments to hills sent down to them on paper instead 
of parchment j and their indignation when Sir 
Robert Cecil, in 1601, proposed that the speaker 
should attend the lord'-keeper about some matter.f 

2. Ill regard to the power of punishing of- 
fences committed by any of the members them- 
selves, Arthur Hall’s case is usually regarded as 
the earliest precedent; but Mr. Hallam mentions 
two cases before that, viz., the case of Stone in the 
reign of Edward VI., and that of Copley in the 
reign of Mary. Arthur Hall’s J case is thus given I 
in Hatsell:— “On the 4th of February, 1580, 
Mr. Norton complains of a book ‘ not only as re- 
proaching some particular good members of the 
House, but also very much slanderous and dero- 
gatory to the general authority, power, and state 
of this House, and prejudicial to the validity of its 
proceedings in making and establishing of laws.’ 
And, it appearing to the House that Mr. Hall, a 
member, was the procurer that the said book was 
printed and published, he is ordered immediately 
to be apprehended by tlie serjeant-at-arms, assisted 
by Sir Thomas Scott and Sir Thomas Browne : 
and a committee is appointed to send for the 
printer and examine him. On the 6th of Febru- 
ary this committee made'a report, and, Mr. Hall 
and the printer being brought to the bar, and fur- 
ther examination had, Mr. Hall is committed to 
the custody of the serjeant, and other committees 
are added to the former committee to inquire fur- 
ther into this matter. On the 14th of February 
Mr. Vice-Chamberlain reports what had appeared 

• Const. Hist. i. 375. 
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to the committee ; when Mr. Hall being again 
brought to the bar, he submitted himself to the 
House, and asked pardon : and, being withdrawn, 
^ sundry motions and arguments were had, touch- 
ing the quality and nature of his faults, and of 
some proportionable forms of punishment fiir the 
same, as, ‘imprisonment, fine, banishment from the 
fellowship of this House, and an utter condemna- 
tion and retractation of the book.’ But at last it 
was resolved, without one negative voice, ‘ that he 
should be committed to prison ;* and, upon ano- 
ther question, ‘ that he should be committed to the 
prison of the Tower, as the prison proper to the 
House.’ And it was further resolved, ‘ that he 
should remain in the said prison for six months, 
and until he should make retractation of the book, 
to the satisfaction of the House; that he should 
pay a fine to the queen of five hundred marks ; 
and that he should be presently severed and cut 
off from being a member of this House any more 
during tlie continuance of this present parliament :’ 
and a new writ is ordered in the room of Mr. 
Hall, ‘ so as before disabled to be any longer a 
memlicr of this House.’ And, Mr. Hall being 
brought to the 1)ar, Mr. Speaker pronounces this 
judgment against him. After which, the course 
and form of these ])rocpe(lings and judgment of 
the House are ordered to be digested and set down 
in due form, and entered by the clerk, as other 
orders and jiroceedings arc ; which w'as done ac- 
cordingly. The offences which drew upon Mr. 
Hall this very extraordinary punishment are re- 
cited at large in the journal, ai)d were certainly a 
very high and dangerous contempt of the authority 
of the House : he had been before charged before 
the privy council for the same crime ; and it ap- 
pears from the names of the committees, that the 
most considerable members of the House, lawyers 
and others, were appointed to examine into and 
conduct this matter; and jret, I should suspect, 
from the number of punishments which were 
heaped upon him, ‘ expulsion, fine, and imprison- 
ment,’ that there was some private history in this 
affair — some particular offence against the queen, 
with which we arc not acquainted ; for neither 
Prynn nor the compilers of the Parliamentary 
History ilo, as I can find, mention a single syl- 
lable of this very new and extraordinary proceed- 
ing. On the 18th of March, being the last day of 
the session, Mr. Hall having not then made any 
revocation or retractation of the errors, slanders, 
and untruths contained in his book, the House ap- 
point several members of the House, the most con- 
siderable in rankjib receive such revocation, when 
he shall please to make it, to be by them rcMfted 
to the House in the next session ; but the House 
does not shorten the time of his commitment, or 
remit any part of the judgment pronounced against 
him. This parliament being amwards dissolved, 
we find nothing more of this matter in the Journal. 
But some years after, on the 21st of November, 
1586, Mr. Markham, member for Grantham, ac- 
quaints the House, on the part of the inhabitants of 
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that borough, ‘ that Mr. Arthur Hall, having been 
in some fi^rmer parliaments returned a burgess for 
the said borough, and in some of those parliaments 
disabled for ever afterwards to be any member oft 
tlie House at all, hath of late brought a writ for 
his wages (amongst other times) for his attendance 
at the late session of parliament, holden at West-* 
minster, in the twenty-seventh year of the queen, 
during which time he did not serve in the House, 
hut was, for some causes, disabled to be a mem- 
ber. This matter was referred to a committee, 
who, on the 21st of March, report at large a state 
of tlie facts ; ‘ that Mr. Hall had commenced suits 
for his wages, as one of the burgesses of the parlia- 
ment in tlie thirteenth, fourteenth, eighteenth, and 
twenty-third years of the Queen (not in the 
twenty-seventh), but that the committee having 
desired him to remit the said wages which he had 
demanded of the said borough, Mr. Hall had very 
freely and frankly remitted tlie same.’ ”* 

We have given tliis case at the greater length, as 
it may be and is considered the loading case as re- 
gards the power of the House of Commons over its 
own members. In this case of Arthur Hall, the 
House inflicted the threefold ])enalty of imprison- 
ment, fine, and exjmlsioii. The right of imprisoning 
any of, their members for misconduct in the House 
or relating to it was thenceforth understood to belong 
to them. The right of imiiosing a fine tliey asserted 
rarely, that of expulsion frequently. This privi- 
lege was stretched beyond its legitimate bounds 
against Sir Richard Steele, who was expelled the 
House for writing the “ Crisis,” a pamphlet re- 
flecting on the miirfstry.t Upon this proceeding 
Walpole make the following just remark ; — “ The 
liberty of the press is unrestrained ; how, then, 
shall a ])art of the legislature dare to punish that 
as a crime, which is not declared to be so hy 
tmy law framed by the whole?” Some at- 
tempts have even been made to curry this farther, 
by declaring the party incapable of sitting in par- 
liament. 

In the preceding Book we have given an account 
of the important privilege claimed and established 
by the Commons of their exclusive right respecting 
money bills.J The principles deduced hy Hatscll, 
us the result of the precedents he has collected 
ure — 1. That, in bills of supply, the Lords can 
make no alteration hut to correct verbal mistakes. 
2. That in bills, not strictly of supply, yet im- 
posing burdens, as turnpike acts, &c., the Lords 
cannot alter the amount of the toll, the persons to 
manage it, &c. ; but in other clauses they may 
iiiakc amendments. 3. That, jvhere a charge 
may indirectly be thrown on the people by a bill, 
the Commons object to the Lords making amend- 
ments. ■ 4. That die Lords cannot insert pecu- 
niary penalties in a bill, or alter those inserted by 
the Conimons.§ 

There are several technical niceties to be ob- 
aerved as to the form of bringing forward a motion 

t natMll, i. 93, 94, 95. f See ante, p. 383. 

t See Vol. iii. p. 841. { Hatsell’f Precedents, iii. 13s. 


having for its object a vote of money, whicli, as a 
departure from them, is at once fatal to such mo- 
tion, it may be convenient to notice briefly in this 
place. On the 11th of December, 1706, it was 
resolved, “ That this House will receive no petition 
for any sum of money, relating to public service, 
but what is recommended from the. crowTi.” On 
the 11 til of June, 1713, this was declared to be a 
standing order.* “ From this time wdicnever any 
petition which desires relief by public money is 
offered, or any motion is made to this purpose, be- 
fore the speaker puts tlie question for bringing up 
the petition, it has been the practice, in conformity 
to tliis order, that the rccominendatiim of the crown 
should bo signified by some member authorised so 
to do: and if the chancello!w)f the exchequer, or 
person usually authorised by the crown, declines to 
signify this recommendation, the House cannot 
properly receive the petition. ”t 

But in cases in which the House has ad- 
dressed the Iving to give directions that an ac- 
count may he taken of damages sustained by 
any parties, for compensating wliich they assure 
his majesty that they will make provision, the 
report having been made, the account having 
been taken, in conformity with the said direc- 
tions of his majesty, the laying of the said 
report on the table of the House amounts to an 
authorised message from the crown, that the crown 
recommends the same to their consideration. All 
that then remains is, for it to he referred to the 
committee of supply to vote the amount specified 
in the report. J 

In 169.'> the law of treason was placed on a new 
footing by the statute 7 Will. 111. c. 3, entitled 
“ An Act for Regulating of Trials in cases of 
Treason and Misprision of Treason.” The 1st 
section of the statute provides that all persons 
indicted for high treason shall have a copy of 
the indictment five days before trial, on paying 
for the same [this period was extended to ten 
days by 7 Anne, c, 21, § 11, see below], and 
shall be admitted to make their defence by 
counsel, and to ])roduce witnesses on oath; the 
court being autlioriscd to assign counsel. By sec- 
tion 2, no person is to be tried for high treason 
but on the oath of two lawful witnesses, “ either 
both of them to the same overt act, or one of them 
to one, and the other of them to another overt act of 
the same treason ; unless the party indicted, 'and 
arraigned, or tried, shall willingly, without vio- 
lence, in open court, confess the same, or shall 
stand mute, or refuse to plead, or in cases of high 
treason shall peremptorily challenge above the 
number of thirty-five of the jury.” And hy section 
4, one witness to one treason, and another to ano- 
tW, were not to be deemed two witnesses. By 
section 5, no person was to be indicted for treason 

* HateuU’i Precedents, vol. iii. p. 149. *' The uniform prautice 
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unless within three years after the oftence. By 
section 7, all persons tried are to have copies of 
the panel of the jurors who are to try them, two 
days at the least before the trial ; and to have 
“ the like process of the court where they shall be 
tried, to compel their witnesses to appear fur them 
at any such trial or trials, as is usually granted to 
compel witnesses to appear against them.” By 
section 8, “ No evidence shall be admitted or 
given of any overt act that is not expressly laid in 
the indictment.” 

By the 14th section of statute 7 Anne, c. 21, 
“An act for improving the union of the two 
kingdoms,” it is enacted that after the decease 
of the Pretender, and at the end of three years 
after the immediat# succession to the crown, 
upon the demise of her majesty, shall take effect, 
as the same is limited by the act 1 Will, and 
Mary, sess. 2, c. 2, and by the act 12 Will. 
111. c. 2, when any person is indicted for high 
treason, or misprision of treason, a list of the 
witnesses that shall be produced on the trial for 
proving the said indictment, and of the jury, men- 
tioning the names, profession, and place of abode of 
the said witnesses and jurors, shall be also given at 
the same time that the copy of the indictment is 
delivered to the party indicted ; and that copies of 
all indictments for the offences aforesaid, with such 
lists, shall be delivered to the party indicted ten 
days before the trial, and in presence of two or 
more credible witnesses ; any law or statute to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

“The subtlety of crown lawyers,” says Mr. 
Hallam, “ in drawing indictments for treason, and 
the willingness of judges to favour such prosecu- 
tions, have considerably eluded the chief difficul- 
ties which the several statutes appear to throw in 
their way. The government has at least had no 
reason to complain that the construction of those 
enactments has been too rigid. The overt acts 
laid in the indictment are expressed so generally 
that they give sometimes little insight into the par- 
ticular circumstances to be adduced in evidence; 
and, though the act of William is positive that no 
evidence shall be given of any overt act not laid in 
the indictment, it has been held allowable, and is 
become the constant practice, to bring forward 
such evidence, not as substantive charges, but on 
the pretence of its tending to prove certain other 
acts specially alleged. The disposition to extend 
a constructive interpretation to the statute of Ed- 
ward III. has continued to increase, and was car- 
ried, especially by Chief Justice Eyre, in the trials 
of 1794, to a length at which we lose sight alto- 
gether of the plain meaning of words, and appa- 
rently much beyond what Pemberton or even 
Jetteries had reached. In the vast mass of cir- 
cumstantial testimony which ou|||mod^ trials for 
high treason display, it is sometimei^fficult to 
discern whether the great principle of our law, 
requiring two witnesses to overt acts, has been 
adhered to ; for certainly it is not adhered to, 
unless such witnesses depose to acts of the pri- 


soner from which an inference of his guilt is im- 
mediately deducible.”* 

We have already shown that, by the Bill of 
Rights, the crown was settled upon, or, in the 
language of lawyers, limited to William and Mary 
for. their joint lives ; after their decease, to the heirs 
.of the body of Mary; and, for default of such issue, 
to the Princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs 
of her body ; and, for default of such issue, to the 
heirs of the body of William. In the year 1700 
a second act of settlement was passed, by which a 
further limitation of the cro^vn was made to the 
Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess-doAvager ol’ 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body being Protest- 
ants. This act is the stat. 12 and 1.3 Will. III. 
c. 2, and is intituled “ An act for the further limi- 
tation of the crown, and better seemring the rights 
and liberties of the subject.” As it is that under 
which the present royal family hold the cn)wn of 
these realms, we shall give its provisions in some; 
detail. The act, after reciting as much of the 
1 Will, and Mary, sess. 2, c. 2 (the Bill of Rights), 
as relates to the settlement of the crown, and 
lamenting the disappointment of the hopes of his 
majesty’s “ good people” by the deaths of Queen 
Mary and Duke of Gloucester, proceeds to enta t 
“That the most excellent Princess Sophia, Elec- 
tress and Duchess-dowager of Hanover, daughter 
of the most excellent Princess Elizabeth,^ lato 
Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our late sovereign 
lord King James the First, of liappy memory, be 
and is hereby declared to be the next in succession, 
in the Protestant line, to the imperial crown and 
dignity of the said realms of England, France, and 
Ireland, with the dominions and territories there- 
unto belonging, after his majesty and the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and for default of issue of the 
said Princess Anne, and of his majesty res])ec- 
tively ; and that from and after the deceases of his 
said majesty, our now sovereign lord, and of her 
royal highness the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
and for default of issue of the said Princess Anne, 
and of his majesty 'respectively, the crown and 
regal government of the said kingdoms of England, 
France, and Ireland, and of the dominions there- 
unto belonging, with the royal state and dignity 
of the said redms, and all honours, styles, titles, 
regalities, prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions, and 
authorities, to the same belonging and appertain- 
ing, shall be, remain, and. continue to the said 
most excellent Princess Sophia, and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants.” 

By the 2nd section it is provided “ That all and 
every person and persons who shall or may take 
or inherit the said crown, by virtue of the limita- 
tion of this present act, and is, are, or shall be re- 
conciled to, or shall hold communion with the see 
or church of Rome, or shall profess the popish 
religion, or shall marry a papist, shall be subject 
to such incapacities, as in such case or cases are by 
the said recited act provided, enacted, and esta- 
blished ; and that every king and queen of this 

• Cmtt. Iliit., Ui. eS4. 
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realm, who shall conic to and succeed in the impe- 
rial crown of this kingdom by virtue of this act, 
shall have the coronation oath administered to him, 
her, or them, at their respective coronations, ac- 
cording to the act of parliament made in the first 
year of the reign of his majesty and the said latt; 
tjneen Mary, entitled " An act for establishing the 
coronation oath,” and shall make, subscribe, and 
rejicat the declaration in the act first above recited, 
mentioned, or referred to in the manner and form 
thereby prescribed.” 

By section 3rd, with a view to the further secur- 
ing “ our religion, laws, and liberties, from and 
ai’UT the death of his majesty and the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and in default of issue of the 
body of the said princess and of his majesty re- 
s])e(‘tively,” it is enacted, 

1 . “ That whosoever sliall hereafter come to the 
])ussession of this crown shall join in communion 
with the church of England as by law established ; 

2. “ That in case the crown and imperial dignity 
of this realm shall hereafter come to any person 
uol being a native of this kingdom of England, 
(Ids nation be not obliged to engage in any war for 
the defence of any dominions or territories which 
do not belong to the crown of England, without tlie 
consent of parliament ; 

3. “ That no person who shall hereafter come to 
I he iiossession of this crowTi shall go out of the 
dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, with- 
out consent of parliament 

4. “ That, from and after the time that the further 
limitation by this act shall take effect, all matters 
imd things relating to the well governing of this 
kingdom, which are properly cognisable in the 
jirivy cnimcil hy the laws and customs of this 
reiihn, shall be transacted there, and all resolutions 
taken thereupon shall be signed by such of the 
privy council as shall advise and consent to the 
same ;t 

5. “ That after the said limitation shall take effect^ 
ns aforesaid, no person born out of the kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions 
thereunto belonging (althougli he he naturalised 
"r made a denizen, except such as are born of 
English parents) shall be capable to be of the 
privy council, or a member of cither house of par- 
liament, or to enjoy any office or place of trust, 
either civil or militiu-y, or to have any grant of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the crown, 
to himself or to any other or others in trust for 
him; 

6. “ That no person who has an office or place of 
profit under the king, or receives a pension from 
the crown, shall be capable of serving as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons ;§ 

1 . " That after the said limitation shall take eflfect 
as aforesaid, judges’ commissions be made quam- 
diu se bene gesserinty and their salaries ascer- 

* Heppiiled by 1 Gdo. I. stiit. 2, c. 51, 
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tained and established ; , but upon the address of 
both houses of parliament it may be lawful to 
remove them ; 

8. “ That no pardon under the great seal of Eng- 
land be pleadable to an impeachment by the Com- 
mons in parliament.” 

The fourth of the above recited artfcles, being 
occasioned ' by the alteration wrought in the 
working of the machinery of the executive go- 
vernment by the practical substitution of the 
cabinet council for the privy council, leads us to 
give some account of the changes which had 
taken place in the king’s council since w'e last 
treated of it. We have already described the ori- 
ginal composition of the king’s council, or cutia 
regis* * * § We have traced the changes gradually 
undergone by this body through successive ages ; 
showing that first a large portion of its judicial 
functions was separated from it, and constituted 
the several courts of judicature ; that then its legis- 
lative functions were withdrawn, and formed the 
parliament; while what remained, namely, the 
administrative functions, were exercised hy it, 
under the name of the king’s ordinary or privy 
council. “ The number of privy councillors,” 
says Sir Edward Coke, “ is at the king’s will ; hut 
of ancient time there were twelve or tht'reahout8.”t 
However this might be, it is certain that, in pro- 
cess of time, the privy council increased to so large 
a number that it w'as found inconvenient for 
secrecy and dispatch. Ilcncc it naturally hap- 
j)cned that some members of the body, more in 
the confidence of the king than the rest, should 
form a sort of concilium in corurilio , — a sort of 
smaller, inner, more privy council. Mr. Hallam 
says, “ The name of a cabinet council, as distin- 
guished from the larger body, may be found as far 
back us the reign of Charles l.”J In the reign 
of Charles II. it became usual for the ministry to 
obtain the king’s final approbation of their mea- 
sures before they were laid, for form’s sake, before 
the council. This distinction between the cabinet 
and the privy council, having become more fully 
established during the reign of William, produced 
a difficulty as to the responsibility of the advisers 
of the crown ; the cabinet having no legal exist- 
ence, its members, in fact, being only responsible 
as privy councillors, a responsibility which they 
share with tlieir adversaries, and which therefore 
amounts to nothing. Thus, in the case of a 
treaty which the House of Commons should 
deem mischievous and dishonourable, the;, chan- 
cellor, setting the great seal to it, might be the 
only minister who could be fixed with respon- 
sibility. To obviate this difficulty the above 
clause was inserted in the act of settlement. But, 
for what r^Bfons ^s not appear, it was repealed 
only four fprs ai^.§ Mr. Hallam says, “ Whe- 
ther it were that real objections were found to stand 
in the way of this article, or tliat ministers shrunk 

* See particularly vol. i. p. 567, ct sen. 
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back from so definite a responsibility, they procured 
its repeal a very few years afterwards.”* 

“ In a note, at page 227 of the first volume 
of his Constitutional Code, Mr. Bentham states, 
on good authority, that about the time of the 
Earl of Shelburne’s administration (1782) there 
were in the cabinet three grades of power, dis- 
tinguished by apprujiriate denominations : the 
cabinet simply, the cabinet with the circulation, and 
the cabinet with the circulation and the post-office. 
By the circulation was meant tlie privilege of a 
key to the box in which the foreign dispatches, 
with or widiout other documents of the day, went 
their round : by the post-office, the power of order- 
ing the letters of individuals to be opened at the 
post-office. Such was the information given by a 
minister to Mr. Bentham. How the matter stands 
at present, he adds, he cannot say.”t 
The plans of government are discussed and de- 
termined in the cabinet council; but orders and 
proclamations still issue, at least nominally, from 
the jirivy council, though it is generally understood 
that no councillor is to attend unless summoned. 
And in fact the office of privy councillor, as distinct 
from cabinet minister, is now little if anything 
more than a titular distinrtion, conferring the title 
of right honourable upon the bearer of it. Although 
the council, whether privy or cabinet, has no 
longer any legislative power, some of the more im- 
portant of its functions partake more of the legis- 
lative than the administrative character. Thus, 
when a legii||ative measure of importance is about 
to be broupt before parliament by the govern- 
ment, it is discussed beforehand moat minutely in 
the cabinet. In regard to legislative measures 
grounded on the rej)ort of commissions of inquiry, 
the following course has sometimes been pursued. 
The report of the commissioners has been sent in 
parts, as it w'as written, to the cabinet, where the 
measure was then discussed, and a bill prepared 
in order that it might be submitted to the House 
soon after the laying of the commissioners’ report 
ui)on the table. 

We may here mention, as connected with this 
subject, another innovation of modern times, — the 
name, and in some measure the olfice, of prime 
minister. We make an extract on this subject 
from the work already quoted : — 

“The term premier^ prime minister, or first 
minister, appears to have been borrowed from the 
French late in the seventeenth century. Lord Cla- 
rendon has the following remark on the term : — 
‘First minister, -^a title so newly translated out of 
French into English, that it is was not enough un- 
derstood to be liked, and every man would detest 
it for theljurden it was attended with.’J 
“ After the abolition of the office of chief justi- 
ciary, although probably there was never a time 
when some one of the great officers about the king did 
not hold and exercise more power than the others, 

• Const llUt. iii. 353. 
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yet the functions of chief minister belonged to no 
one in particular by virtue of his office. Sometimes 
the officer who exercised the chief authority might 
1)e the lord chancellor, sometimes the lord steward, 
sometimes the lord treasurer. As the judicial 
^duties of the chancellor became more complicated, 
“weighty, and important, and the others began to 
be confined to occasions of state ceremony, the im- 
portance of the lord treasurer as an administrative 
functionary increased, particularly after the time of 
lord treasurer Burleigh, who might be considered 
as long filling the place of Elizabeth’s chief minis- 
ter. However, for some time after, it by no means 
followed that the office of lord treasurer necessarily 
implied that of prime minister, os in these days 
that of first lord of the treasury, though, as it were, 
only a portion nr limb of the lord high treasurer, 
is understood to do; for example, Charles the 
First’s jirincipal ministers were Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Wentworth, the Earl of Straf- 
ford, lord deputy, and afterwards lord-licutcnaiit «jf 
Ireland.”* 

The minutes of a speech of Lord Somers on the 
bill for abolishing the ])rivy council of Scotlandt 
convey an idea of the privy council as it now exists, 
or at least existed betbre it w'as quite superseded 
by the cabinet council, which, as emanating from 
so eminent an authority, deserves attention. Ac- 
cording to I./)rd Somers, “The privy council is 
not a constitution of state and jtolicy, but, in eficcl, 
a sovereign court of justice to sec the laws efiec- 
tually executed, and for preservation of the public 
peace.” What his lordship meant by these words, 
even when taken with what follows them in the 
same place, is not very easy to see. But the coni- 
meutary we should he inclined to put upon them 
is this — ^that the privy comicil being identical with 
that branch of the English constitution which is 
represented by the crown, Avheu the crown is abso- 
lute or almost so, as in the time of the Tudors, the 
privy council would be a very arbitrary, tyrannicnl 
pow'er, partaking of, or rather wielding at once, all 
the three functions of sovereignty, the judicial, 
legislative, and administrative. But when the 
power of the monarchy is limited, the privy 
council will be, what it became after Charles I.’s 
time, limited in its authority also, and exer- 
cising only certain jqdicial and administrative 
functions, and those strictly guarded and limited 
by law, or by a power greater than itself, or, in 
other words, greater than that of the branch of the 
sovereignty which it represents, the monarchical— 
namely, by the actual sovereign ; that is, the three 
branches conjoined. Yet that the modem repre- 
sentative of the privy council, namely, the cabinet, 
exercises some, quasi legislative functions, appears, 
as we before remarked, from the mode pursued in 
bringing forward certain important legislative 
measures which the government approve of and 
introduce. 

The sixth article of the act for the farther limi- 

* British and Foreign lieview, vol. vi. p 241. 

t.See ante, p. ail, note. 
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tation of the crown, by which persons holding 
ollices of profit under the king, or receiving a pen- 
sion from the crown, are declared incapable of 
serving as members of the House of Commons# 
deserves some notice. The formation of a new 
hoard, in 1694, for managing the stamp duties, 
the nieinbers of wliich were incapacitated from sit-* 
ting in parliament, is believed by Mr. Hollain* to 
1)6 the first instance of exclusion on account of cra- 
ploymcnt.f There is not to be found anything to 
that effect in the act in question. But the exclu- 
sion is efi'ecled by the operation of a clause of a 
previous act.J 

In 1699 a clause was ])a&scd incapacitating the 
commissioners, comptrollers, auditors, and other 
oilicers of excise from sitting in parliament.^ But 
the above recited clause in the act of settlement 
excludes all paid servants of the crown, without 
exception, from the higliest minister of state to the 
lowest doorkeeper or messenger. If the 'clause 
liad been strictly enforced there would have been 
acornplete sejjaration between the legislative and 
executive dei)artmcnts of our government. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ilallam one or other of the fol- 
lowing results must have been the consequence: 
“ Such a separation and want of intelligence be- 
tween the crown and parliament must either have 
destroyed the one or degraded the other. The 
House of Commons would either, in jealousy and 
passion, have armed the strength of tlie people to 
subvert the monarchy, or, losing that effective con- 
trol over the appointment of ministers, which has 
sometimes gone near to their nomination, would 
have fallen almost into the condition of those states- 
general of ancient kingdoms which have met only 
to be cajoled into subsidies, and give a passive con- 
sent to the propositions of the court. ”|1 

But this 8wee])ingly exclusive clause was re- 
pealed by the act 4 Anne, c. 8, § 25. And by the 
net 6 Anne, c. 7, § 25, it was enacted “ That no 
person, who should have in his own name, or in 
the name of any person or persons in trust for him 
or for his benefit, any new office or })lace of profit 
wliatsoever under the crown, which at any time 
since the five am) twentieth day of October in the 
year of our Lord t..ie thousand seven hundred and 
five, have been created or erected, or hereafter 
shall be created ^or erected, nor any person who 
shall be a commissioner%r sub-commissioner of 
prizes, secretary or receiver of the prizes, nor any 
comptroller of the accounts of the army, nor any 
Commissioner of transports, nor any commissioner 
of the sick and wounded, nor any agent for any 
regiment, nor any commissioner for any wine 
licenses, nor any governor or deputy governor of 
any of the plantations, nor any commissioner of 
the navy employed in any of the outports, nor 
a»y person having any pension from the crown 


during pleasure, shall be capable of being elected, 
or of sitting or voting, as a member of the 
House of Commons in any parliament which 
shall be hereafter summoned and holden.” — 
And by the 26th* section of the same statute it 
was provided “ That if any person, being chosen 
a member of the House of Commons, shtdl accept 
of any office of profit from the crown during such 
time as he shall continue a member, his election 
shall be, and is hereby declared to l)e void, and a 
new writ shall issue for a new*election, as if such 
person so accepting was naturally dead. Provided 
nevertiicless that such person shall be capable of 
being again elected, as if his place had not become 
void as aforesaid.” — And by the 27th section it 
was provided, “ That in order to prevent, for the 
fiitiire, too great a number of commissioners to 
be appointed or constituted for the executing of 
an otfice, no greater number of commissioners shall 
be made or constituted for the execution of any 
office than have been cmjdoyed in the execution of 
such respective office at some time before the 
first day of this present parliament.” . 

The sevcTith clause in the Act of Settlement ef- 
fected a most important and beneficial alteration 
in the commissions of the judges, which is some- 
times ignorantly attributed to George III. The 
judges’ commissions having formerly been made 
durante placitOt it had been the practice, especi- 
ally in the latter years of the Stuart dynasty, to dis- 
miss those judges who showed any independent 
will of their own in political prosecutions, and this 
system had of course a strong tendetfi^ to destroy 
all independence and integrity of chsrocter in the 
judges and thus to defeat the very end for which 
judges existed, the pure administration of justice. 
That institution, to which from the time of Henry 
II. " we have owed,” to borrow the apt and ele- 
gant language of Mr. Hallam, “ the uniformity of 
our common law, which would otherwise have 
been split, like that of France, into a multitude of 
local customs; and to which we stilBowe the 
assurance, which is felt by the poorest and most 
remote inhabitant of England, that his right is 
weighed by the same incorrupt and acute under- 
standing, upon which the decision of the highest 
questions is reposed,”* would have remained 
lamentably imperfect without the reform intro- 
duced by this clause, which made the judges’ 
places be held during life or good behaviour, and 
not at the discretion of the crown.f So that now 
a judge cannot be removed from his office, but 
upon the address of both Houses of parliament. 
The commission of William’s judges ran quam diu 
se bene gesserint. “ But the king,” observes Mr. 
Hallam, “ gave an unfortunate instance of his very 
injudicious tenacity of bad prerogatives, in refus- 
ing his assent, in 1692, to a bill that had passed 


* CoDHt Hht., m. 860. • Middle Age*, ii. 463. 

T 5 & 6 Will. & Mary, c SI. Mr. Hallam citei >t erroneously a* t My the 1 Geo. III. c. 23, the ^dgeBoro continued in their oflices 

the 4 & 5 Will. & Mary, e. 21 . during their good behaviovir, notwiwttanrling any demise of the 

4 6 Will. St Mary, e.7, $6V. crown, which wai formerly held immediately to vacate their aeau. 

i 11 Will. III. c. 2, } 149. Thia probably gave tlae to the notion alluded to alwvo, tliut wo owe 

I Conat. Hiit. ill. 257. thu provision of the Act of Settlement to George III. 
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both Houses, for establishing this independence of 
the judges by law and confirming their salaries.’** 
This and one or two other proceedings of an 
analogous description-form tlie spots upon William’s 
character, one nevertheless of the brightest and 
greatest in the long list of England’s kings. And 
this is not so small a praise as might be supposed 
from the vulgar notions which are apt to be taken 
up respecting kings in general. If we examine 
the roll of English ^ings from William the Con- 
queror downward, we shall find them considerably 
above the herd of mankind, not only in high position 
but in the qualities which enable men to retain that 
position. Indeed all of them (of the earlier ones 
at least) who had not those qualities were thrown 
from their seat, and the reins of government were 
seized by stronger and more dexterous hands. This 
is apparent in the earlier times and in the later. 
The sceptre which a Richard Plantagenct and a 
Charles Stuart could not wield was wrenched from 
their feeble grasp, and wielded by the iron hand 
of a Bolingbroket) and a Cromwell. But the case 
was altered by the Revolution. The path of the 
English king was, thenceforth marked out by the 
bounds and landmarks of the English law, which 
seemed to say to him, “ Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” As there were no longer the same 
dangers to beset a feeble or vicious prince, so 
there was no longer the same scope for the exercise 
of the talents and virtues of one of an opposite 
character. Any one who has read with ordinary 
attention tl)C narrative of the civil and military 
transaction! of William’s reign contained in a pre- 
ceding chapter will, we think, unless in a more 
than ordinary degree warped by party or religious 
prejudice, readily admit to the full the truth of the 
observation of Mr. Hallam, that “ it must ever be 
an honour to the English crown that it has been 
wonf by so great a man.”t There is a quiet, 
simple, thoroughly unostentatious ip'eatness about 
him, attended with a spirit of toleration and justice, 
in which we know no one that ever occupied the 
English throne that can be compared to him, save 
Cromwell. We say this upon the whole view of 
his character. Some of the earlier Normans may 
have excelled him in talents for war, and in some 
of the talents for administration others (for instance 
Elizabeth) may have excelled him. But if we 
take the whole together — ^the character at once firm, 
just, humane, and tolerant — the laborious, simple 
habits — ^the sound understanding, the calm temper, 
the combination of virtues and of talents, the 
capacity at once for the " arts of war and peace,” 
we think we ihay safely say that we shall not 
easily “ l^k upon his like again.” Mr. Hallam 
has happily hit off, as it appears to us, the whole 
ratiomle of his position in the following few 
words “ He was, in truth, too great, not for the 
times wherein be was called to action, but for the 
peculiar condition of a king of England after the 
Revolution.” J 

In 1705 was passed an act (4 Ann. c. 8, inti- 

• Const. Hilt. Sii. S63. + Id. 200. J Id. 200. 
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tuled “ An act for the better security of her ma- 
jesty’s person and government, and of the succes- 
sion to the crown of England in the Protestant 
'line this was re-enacted, with such alterations 
as were rendered necessary in consequence of the 
union with Scotland), by 6 Anne, c. 7, intituled 
“ An act for the security of her majesty’s person 
and government, and of the succession to the 
crown of Great Britain in the Protestant line 
and, by that act, all persons maliciously, by 
writing or printing, maintaining die queen not to 
be lawful queen, or that the pretended Prince of 
Wales or any other person had any right to tlie 
crown, were declared guilty of high treason. 
Preachers and others maintaining this were to incur 
the penalty of premunire. Parliament was not tu 
be dissolved by the queen’s death, but to continue 
for six months, unless sooner prorogued or dis- 
solved by the person to whom the crown should 
come. And parliament, if in being at the time, was 
to meet immediately after the queen’s death : and 
in case there should be no parliament in being, 
then the last preceding was to meet. The privy 
council was not to be dissolved by the queen’s 
death ; nor were the places of the great officers, nor 
any offices civil or military to become void, but their 
holders to continue for six months, unless sooner 
removed by the successor to the crown. On the 
queen’s death the privy council were to cause the 
next protestant successor to be proclaimed, on paiu 
of high treason. In case the successor should be 
out of thef realm at the time of the queen’s death, 
seven officers therein named, that is to say, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor or 
lord keeper, the lord high treasurer, the lord 
president of the council, the lord privy seal, the 
lord high admiral, and the lord chief justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, at that time being, were ap- 
pointed to be lords justices of Great Britain. Tlie 
successor was empowered, at any time during her 
majesty’s life, by three instruments under her or 
his hand and seal, to nominate and appoint such 
and so many persons, being natural born subjects 
of the realm of Great Britain, as she or he should 
think fit, to be added to the seven officers before 
named, to be lords justices as aforesaid. The 
lords justices were not to dissolve the parliament 
without express direct^ from the successor, nor 
repeal or alter 13 and M Car. II. c.4, nor an act 
made in Scotland, intituled “ An act for securing the 
protestant religion and presbyterian church govern- 
ment.” The lords justices were to take the oaths 
mentioned in the act 1 Will, and Mary, sess. 1. c- 
8, and also the oath therein after enacted to be 
taken after the demise of her majesty without 
issue. If after the death of her majesty without 
issue, and before the arrival of any succeeding 
queen or king in Great Britain, any parliament 
should be called by the lords justices, by writs 
tested in their names, such j^liament should not 
be dissolved by the arrival of such successor, but 
should proceed after such arrival without any new 
summons. 
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The substance of the chief provisio|pB of the Act 
if Union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland (5 Anne, c. 8.) has ‘been so fully stated 
In a preceding chapter,* that it docs not seem* 
necessary here to say any more on Ihe subject. 

During this period the benefit of clergy under- 
went considerable alteration, to understand which, * 
it will be necessary to refer backwards. When 
we last mentioned benefit of clergyt we stated 
that by statute 4 Hen. VII. c. 13, laymen were 
allowed their clergy only once ; and in order to 
distinguish their persons, all laymen who never 
allowed this privilege were to be burnt with a red- 
hot iron in the brawn of the left thumb j and by 
stat. 12 Hen. VII. c. 7, benefit of clergy was taken 
away from any lay person prepcnsedly murder- 
ing his lord, master, or sovereign immediate. The 
distinction between learned laymen and real clerks 
in orders was abolished for a time by the statutes 
28 Hen. VIII. c. 1. and 32 Hen. VIII. c. 3, but 
is held to have been virtually restored by statute 
1 Kdw. VI. c. 12, which also enacts that lords of 
parliament and peers of the realm may have the 
benefit of their peerage, equivalent to that of clergy, 
for the first offence (although they cannot read, 
and without being burnt in the hand), for all 
offences then clergyable to commoners, and also 
for the crimes of housebreaking, highway robbery, 
horse-stealing, and robbing of churches. The 
operation of the abuses of benefit of clergy is well 
described in the following passage by Sir William 
Blackstone : — 

“ After this burning the laity, and before it the 
real clergy, were discharged from the sentence of 
the law in the king’s courts, and delivered over to 
the ordinary to be dealt with according to the 
ecclesiastical canons. Whereupon the ordinary, 
nut satisfied with the proofs adduced in the pro- 
fane secular court, set himself formally to work 
to make a purgation of the offender by a new 
canonical trial; although he had been previ- 
ously convicted by his country, or perhaps % his 
own confession. This trial was held before the 
hishop in person or his deputy, and by a jury of 
twelve clerks : and there, first, the party himself 
was required to make oath of his own innocence ; 
next, there was to be the oath of twelve compurga- 
tors, who swore they believed he spoke the truth ; 
then witnesses were to be examined upon oath, but 
on behalf of the prisoner only ; and, lastly, the jury 
were to bring in their verdict upon oath, which 
usually acquitted the prisoner; otherwise, if a 
clerk, he was degraded, or put to penance. A 
learned judge, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury,| remarks with much indignation the vast com- 
plication of perjury and subornation of perjury, 
in this solemn fii^e of a mock trial ; the witnesses, 
the compurgators, and the jury, being all of them 
partakers in the guilt : the delinquent party, also, 
though convicted before on the clearest evidence, 
und conscious of his own offence, yet was permitted 
nnd almost compelled to swear himself not guilty; 

* See ante, p. 19fi. t Vol. ii. p. 765. J Hob. «#l. 


nor was the good bishop himself, under whose 
countenance this scene of wickedness was daily 
transacted, by any means exempt from a share of 
it. And yet by .this purgation the party was 
restored to his credit, his liberty, his lands, and his 
capacity of purchasing afresh, and was entirely 
made a new and an innocent man.”* 

To remedy these abuses, it was enacted by the 
statute 18 Eliz. c. 7, that, after the offender had 
been allowed his clergy, he should not be delivered 
to the ordinary as formerly, but, upon such allow 
ance and burning in the hand, he should forthwith 
be let out of prison, with proviso that the judge 
might, if he thought fit, continue the offender in 
gaol for any time not exceeding a year. “ And 
thus,” says Blackstone, “ the law continued, for 
above a century, unaltered ; except only that the 
statute 21 Jac. I. c. 6, allowed that women con- 
victed of simple larcenies, under the value of ten 
shillings, should (not properly have the benefit of 
clergy, for they were not colled upon to read, but) 
be burned in the hand, and whiffed, stocked, or 
imprisoned, for any time not exceeding a year. 
And a similar indulgence, by the statutes 3 and 4 
Will, and Mary c. 9. and 4 and 5 Will, and Mary 
c. 24, was extended to women, guilty of any clergy- 
able felony whatsoever ; who were allowed once to 
claim the benefit of the statute, in like manner as 
men might claim the benefit of clergy, and to be 
discharged upon being burned in the hand, and 
imprisoned for any time not exceeding a year. All 
women, all peers, and all male commoners who 
could read were therefore dischar^d in such 
felonies ; absolutely, if clerks in orders ; and for 
the first offence, upon burning in the hand, if lay; 
yet all liable (excepting peers) if the judge saw 
occasion, to imprisonment not exceeding a year ; 
and those men, who could not rend, if und^r the 
degree of peerage, were hanged.” t 
By the statute 5 Ann. c. 6. § 4, it was enacted 
thatd)enelit of clergy should be granted to all those 
convicted of any felony for which they were en- 
titled to ask it, without requiring them to read by 
way of condition. And by the 2nd and 3rd sec- 
tions of the same statute it was enacted that, when 
any person was convicted of any theft or larceny, and 
burnt in the hand for the tiamc, he should also, at 
the discretion of the judge, be committed to the 
house of correction or public workhouse, to be 
there kept to hard labour for any time not kss than 
six months, and not exceeding two years; and that if 
the offenders escaped and were retaken, they should 
be committed for any time not less than twelve 
months, and not exceeding four years. It was also 
enacted by the statutes 4 Geo. 1. c. 1 1, and 6 Geo. I. 
c. 23, that when any persons should be convicted 
of any larceny, either grand or petit, or any feloni- 
ous stealing or taking of money, or goods and 
chattels, either from the person or the house of any 
other, or in any other manner, and who by the law 
should be entiued to the benefit of clergy, and liable 
only to the penalties of burning in the hand or 

' 4 Com. £ t 4 Com. 36S. 

4 R 2 
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viliipping, the court in their discretion, instead of 
such burning in the hand or whipping, might direct 
such oflenders to be transported to America* for 
seven years and that if they returned, or were 
seen at large in this kingdom within that time, it 
should be felony without benefit of clergy. These 
various successive changes in our penal statutes in- 
dicate so many steps in the progress from a rude 
and barbarous to a comparatively humanised state 
of society. Perhaps hardly any truer index could 
be used to measure either the advance made, or 
the various gradations of ,the scale passed over to 
attain that point. 

In the year 1710 was passed an act, by the 
courtesy of those who made it, intituled “ An act 
for securing the freedom of parliament, by the 
farther qualifying the members to sit in the House 
of Commons, ”t by the Ist section of M'hich it is 
enacted “ that, from and after the determination 
of the then parliament, no person shall be capable 
to sit or vote as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, for any county, city, borough, or cinque 
port, within that part of Great Britain called 
England, the dominion of Wales, and town of 
Bcrwick-upon-Tweed, who shall not have an estate, 
freel^old or copyhold, for his own life, or for some 
greater estaj;c, cither in law or equity, to and for 
his own use and benefit, of or in lands, tenements 
or hereditaments, over and above what will satisfy 
and clear all incumbrances that may affect the 
same, lying or being within that part of Great 
Britain culled England, the dominion of Wales, 
and town of Bcrwick-upon-Tweed, of the respective 
annual value hereafter limited, videlicet, the annual 
value of six hundred pounds, above reprises, for 
every knight of a shire ; and the annual value of 
three hundred pounds, above reprises, for every 
cilizep, burgess, or baron of the cinque ports.” 
By section 2iid it was provided that the act 
should not extend to the eldest son of a peer, or of 
a person qualified to serve as knight of a shire. 
And by section 3rd it was provided that the uni- 
versities might elect and return members as for- 
merly. By section 4th a mortgagee cannot derive 
from the mortgaged estate a qualification to sit in 
parliament, unless he has been in possession seven 
years. 

The celebration of clandestine marriages in the 
ElcetJ and other places having given rise to “great 
mischief and -inconveniences” (as the preamble 
of the act says), an act was passed (26 Geo. II. c. 
33) “ for the better preventing of clandestine 
marriages.” It was ordered by this act that all 
banns of matrimony should be published in manner 
therein particularly mentioned, and that the mar- 
riage should be solemnised in one of the churches 

* By 19 Geo. iii. c. 34. power wu given to the court tottpoRinnlto 
any part lieyond the eeai, 
t St. 0 Ann. c. 6. 

j Booke were prviier^ed rrspocHng na-li marriage ; but. fromtbe 
many fnbricatud enlTtea which they were ftmnd to contain, various 
Judges linve refused to receive them in evldenre. Mr. Jnstice l^r | 
Illanc refused to receive such on entry in evidence, as being no more 
than a private memorandum made by somebody who had no 
authority to make it, and who might put down anything he pleased, 
whether true or false. 
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where such Hmns had been published. Notice of 
the names, places of abode, and times of residence 
was to be given to the minister seven days at the 
least before the publication of the banns. The 
minister was declared not punishable for solemnis- 
ing marriages after banns published between 
persons, hoA or one of whom i^ould be under the 
age of twenty-one years, where the parents or 
guardians give no notice of dissent; hut, where 
such dissent should be publicly declared, publica- 
tion of banns was to be void. Licences were to be 
granted to solemnise marriages, in the church or 
chapel of such parish only where one of the 
parties should have resided for four weeks imme- 
diately before. There was a reservation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s right to grant special 
licences. Marriages solemnised by licence without 
consent of the parents or guardians, where either 
of the parties (not being a widower or widow) 
should be under age, were declared void. The 
churchwardens were to provide books, in which 
Avere to be registered all manages and banns ; 
the said registers were to be signed by the mi- 
nister, and the books were to belong to the parish, 
and to be kept for public use. Marriages were to 
be solemnised in the presence of tAvo or more cre- 
ditable Avitnesses besides the minister, and were tu 
be registered and signed by tlte minister, parties, 
and witnesses.* 

The statute 7 Ann. c. 12. (passed in consequence 
of the arrest of an ambassador of Peter the Great, 
Czar of Muscovy, for a debt of fifty pounds), after 
reciting that “several turbulent and disorderly 
persons had in a most outrageous manner insulted 
the person of his excellency Andrew Artcmonoiviu 
Maiueoff ambassador extraordinary of his Czarish 
majesty, Emperor of Great Russia, her majesty’s 
gO(Kl friend and ally, by arresting him and tskiiig 
him by violence out of his coach in the public 
street, and detaining him in custody for several 
hours in contemj>t of the protection granted by 
her majesty, contrary to the law of nations, and 
in prejudice of the rights and privileges whicli 
ambassadors and other public ministers, authorised 
and received as such, have at all times been there- 
by possessed of, and ought to be kept sacred and 
inviolable ;” enacts that for the future all process 
whereby the person of any ambassador or other 
public ministers of any foreign prince or state, 
authorised and received as such by her majesty, 
her heirs or successors, or of his domestic or 
domestic servant, may be arrested, or his goods 
distrained or seized, shall be utterly null and void; 
and all persons prosecuting such process, and all 
attomies and solicitors proseOBting and soliciting 
in such case, and all officers executing such pro* 
cess, sh^l be deemed violators of the law of 
nations and disturbers of the public repose, and 
shall suffer such penalties and corpord punish' 

• Tlie above statute is repealed Iw the 8 Geo. IV. c. “5 : from 
which the 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, diffeied cnltrfly in tills, that it did 
nialte void clandestine marriages, but infUrted Penalties on the 
ties. The last marriage act U the 6 ft 7 Will. Iv, c. 86, which csnic 
into operation iii March. 1837. 
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incnt as the lord chancellor or lord keeper, and 
the two chief justices, or any two of them, shall 
think fit. But it is provided that no trader within 
the description of the Bankrupt Laws, who shalf 
he in the service of any ambassador, shall have 
any manner of benefit by this act; and that no 
person shall be proceeded against as having ar** 
rested the servant of an ambassador or public 
minister by virtue of this act, unless the name of 
Buch servant be first registered in the oflSce of one 
of the principal secretaries of state, and by such 
secretary transmitted to the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, who shall hang up the same in some 
public place in their offices * 

By statute 1 Anne, st. 1 , c. 7. § 5, the crown lands 
and hereditaments (except advowsons) in England 
and Wales are made inalienable, except that they 
may be leased for thirty years, or three lives, under 
the following restrictions : — That the tenant be 
liable to punishment for waste; and there be 
reserved upon every such grant, lease or assuranee, 
respectively, the ancient or most usual rent, or 
more, or such rent as hath been reserved, yielded, 
and paid for such of the said mapors, messuages, 
lands, tenements, rents, tithes, or other heredita- 
ments as shall be therein contained, for the greater 
part of twenty years before the making thereof ; 
and where no such rent shall have been reserved 
or payable, that then upon every such grant, lease, 
or assurance, there be reserved a reasonable rent, 
not being under the third part of the clear yearly 
value of such of the said manors, messuages, lands, 
tenements, tithes, or other hereditaments as shall 
he contained in such lease or grant ; and that such 
respective rents be made payable to her majesty, 
her heirs or successors, who shall make such lease 
or grant, and to her or their heirs or successors, 
during the whole term or time of the continuance 
thereof respectively. 

By the act 15 Geo. II. c. 22, a great number of 
inferior officers of government were excluded from 
the House of Commons. It is thereby enacted “ that 
no person who shall be commissioner of the revenue 
in Ireland, or commissioner of the navy or vic- 
tualling offices, nor any deputies or clerks jn any 
of the said offices, or in any of the several offices 
following ; that is to say, the office of lord high 
treasurer, or the commissioners of the treasury, or 
of the auditor of the receipt of his majesty’s ex- 
chequer, or of the tellers of the exchequer, or of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, or of the lord high 
admiral, or the commissioners of the admiralty, 
or of the paymasters of the army, or of the navy, or 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, or of 
the commissioners^ the salt, or of the commis- 
sioners of the stamps, or of the commissioners of 
anpeals, or of the commissioners of wine licences, 
of of the confmissioners of hackney coaches, or of 
the commissioners of hawkers and pedlars, nor any 
persons having any office, civil or military, within 

* In the caw of Vivetuh o. Beclicr, 3 M. & S, 284, it waa dotar- 
nra^ by the court of Kins’i Bencli that a consul was not a public 
wniiter witjiin the neaning of this stotule, and tlwrefore not within 
Jts protection. 
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the island of Minorca, or in Gibraltar, other than 
officers having commissions in any regiment 
there only, shall be capable of being elected, or of 
sitting or voting .as a member of the House of 
Commons, in any parliament which shall be here- 
after summoned and holden.” 

During the period of which we are now treating, 
bribery at elections, particularly that species of it 
which is technically termed “ treating,” — that is, 
bribing the poorer electors with drink and food, — 
begins to make a prominent figure in our political 
annals. Among the earlier occasions on which 
this appeared, one signal instance w'as the general 
election that took place immediately after Dr. Sa- 
chevcrelTs trial.* This practice is usually cited 
as an instance of gross corruption and breach of 
tlie principles of our constitution. There is more 
in it, however, tlian this. Like all similar pheno- 
mena, when of frequent and extensive recurrence, 
it indicates something beyond the mere breach of 
the letter of a theory or formula. Viewed with 
reference to the future, — to coming events as well 
as past, — it indicates a notion of some form and 
degree of power lodged in those who are thus 
bribed either with money or strong drink. Men 
do not give either money or money’s worth for 
nothing. And where people are worth bribing or 
treating, tliey are of some consideratJbn. At the 
time we speak of the poorer classes of France, 
Spain, or Italy were not bribed or treated— no 
more were those of England in the time of the 
Tudors. And why ? Simply because they were 
not worth it. Men who had money to spend in 
exchange for power //ten, spent it in feeing, in 
securing the favour and interest of some court 
minion or favourite. The bribery and treating at 
elections, then, are to be viewed as a sign of the 
times, — as a sure sign that political power has 
changed hands, — and that some portion of it at 
least has been lodged in the hands of those who 
are thus paid in money or drink for it. The 
morality of thus purchasing or thus selling such 
power is a totally different question. But the fact 
is thereby established that there was a strong con- 
viction in the minds of the purchasers that the 
vendors had some of the commodity in question to 
sell. 

During the present period a good many acts 
were passed relative to the selection of juries, the 
mode of conducting trials, &c., some of which will 
require to be briefly noticed. 

By the stat. 4 and 5 Will, and M^, c. 24, § 15, 
all jurors were to have lOL a year in England and 
6/. in Wales, of freehold or copyhold lands or 
tenements within the county. This is the first 
time that copyholders (as such) were admitted to 
serve upon juries in any of the king’s courts, 
though they had before been admitted to serve in 
some of the sheriffs’ courts, by statutes 1 Ric. III. 
c. 4, and 19 Hen. VII. c. 13. By stat. 6 and 7 
Will. III. c. 4, § 3 and 4 (continued 1 Anne, 
c. 11, and made perpetual 9 Geo. 1. c. 8), apothe- 

* -Srv ante, p. 844. 
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caries within London and seven miles thereof, and 
country apothecaries who had served seven years, 
were exempted from serving the offices of con' 
stable, scavenger, and other parish and ward 
offices, and from serving upon juries. By the 
7 and 8 Will. III. c. 32, § 10, so much of the 
stat. 4 and 5 Will, and Mary, c. 24, as related to 
the returning of jurors, was continued for seven 
years, 'and again by 1 Anne, stat. 2, c. 13, for 
seven years more, and made perpetual by 6 Geo. 
II. c. 37. By stat. 3 Geo. II. c. 25, § 18, any 
leaseholder for the term of five hundred years ab- 
solute, or for any term determinable on one or 
more life or lives, of the yearly value of 20/. or 
upwards over and above the reserved rent payable 
thereout, is qualified to serve upon juries. 

The stat. 24 Geo. II. c. 18, § 2, contains the 
following clause regulating the fees allowed to 
jurymen : — “ And whereas complaints are fre- 
quently made of the great and extravagant fees 
paid to jurymen returned under the authority of 
me said recited acts, be it enacted, by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that no person who shall, after the 
said first day of Easter Term, serve upon any jury 
appointed or returned by authority of any of the 
said acts, shall be allowed or take for serving on 
any stch jury more than the sum of money which 
the judge who tries the issue or issues shall think 
just and reasonable, not exceeding the sum of one 
pound one shilling, except in causes wherein a 
view hath been or shall be directed.” 

By the 4th section of the same statute it is 
enacted that no challenge shall be taken to any 
panel of jurors for want of a knight’s being re- 
turned in such panel. 

By the statute 3 Geo. II, c. 25, it is ordered 
that the sheriff or officer shall not return a sepa- 
rate panel for every separate cause, as formerly ; 
but the same panel for every cause to be tried at 
the same assizes, containing not less than forty- 
eight nor more than seventy-two jurors; and that 
their names, being written on tickets, shall be put 
into a box or glass, and, when each cause is called, 
twelve of those persons whose names shall be first 
drawn out of the box shall be sworn upon the 
jury, unless absent, challenged, or excused, or 
unless a previous view o^hc messuages, lands, or 
place in question shall h* e been thought neces- 
sary by the court : in which case six or more of 
the jurors returned, to be agreed on by the parties, 
or named by a judge or other proper officer of the 
court, shall be appointed by sj^cial writ of habeas 
corpora or distringas, to have the matters in ques- 
tion shown to them by two persons named in the 
writ, and then such of the jury as have had the 
view, or so many of them as appear, shall be the 
first sworn on the inquest. j- 

By the 15th section of die same statute, either 
prty is entitled, upon motion, to have a special 
jury struck upon the trial of any issue, as well at 
the assizes as at bar, such party paying the extra- 
ordinary expense, unless [24 wo. II. c. 18, § 1] 
the jud^ before whon^ the eause is tried shall. 


immediately after the trial, certify in open court, 
under his hand, upon the back of the record, that 
the same was a cause proper to be tried by a spe- 
aaljury. 

By stat. 14 Geo. II. c. 17, it is enacted that 
ii^ after issue joined, the plaintiff neglect to bring 
on such issue to be tried according to the course 
and practice of the court, the court may give judg- 
ment as in case of nonsuit. And judgment giveq^.. 
by this act was to have the like force as judgment 
on nonsuit ; and the defendant on such judgment 
was to have costs. 

By stat. 12 Geo. I. c. 31, intituled “ An Act 
for the better regulating trials by Nisi Prius in 
the county of Middlesex,” it is recited that, by 
an act of parliament made in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, intituled 
‘ An Act for the trial of Nisi Prius in the county 
of Middlesex,* power was respectively given to the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, and the Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer for the time being, and in 
the absence or default of any of them, to two other 
judges or barons of the same several courts where 
it shall happen either of the same chief justipes, 
or chief baron for the time being, to be abseat, to 
try issues as justices of Nisi Prius for tJi|’ said 
county of Middlesex within the term Se, or 
within four days next after the end of any term ; 
and that the restraining the time for such trials, 
after the term, to four days, had frequently occa- 
sioned delay of justice, and the requiring the pre- 
sence of two judges or barons, in the absence of 
any of them the said chief justices or chief baron, 
was found by experience to be very inconvenient : 
and then it is enacted that it may be lawfiil for 
the two chief justices and the chief baron, and in 
their absence for any other judge or baron, as 
justices of Nisi Prius for the said county of Mid- 
dlesex, in term or within eight days after, to try 
issues at Nisi Prius. 

We mentioned, in a former Chapter,* that by 
stat. 36 Edw. III. stat. 1, c. 15, it was enacted 
that from henceforth all pleas should be pleaded, 
shown, defended, answered, debated, and judged 
in the English tongue, but entered and enrolled in 
Latin. This Latin, which succeeded the French 
for the entry and enrolment of pleas, continued in 
use till the time of Cromwell, when, amcmg “ other 
innovations in the law,” as Blackstone terms them, 
or law reforms, ^as others might term them, the 
language of our records .was altered and turned 
into En^sh. “But,” says Blackstone, “at the , 
restoration of King Charles, this novelty was no b 
longer countenanced; the practisers finding it very 
difficult to express themselves so concisely or sig- 
nificantly in any other language but the Latin.” 
“And thus it continued,” addsBlackltone, “with- 
out any sensible inconvenience about the year 
1 730.”t But, whether the incoovenience was felt 
or not before the year 1730, it began to be felt 
then or very soon after, if we ifaay trust the pre- 
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amble of the statute 4 Geo. II. c. 26, passed in 
1731, which asserts that *‘many and great mis> 
chiefs do frequently happen to the subjects of this 
kingdom from the proceedings in courts of justice 
being in an unknown language, those who are 
summoned and impleaded having no knowledge or 
understanding of what is alleged for or against* 
them in the pleadings of their lawyers and attor- 
,^ies, who use a character not legible to any but 
persons practising the law.” “ To remedy these 
great mischiefs, and to protect the lives and for- 
tunes of the subjects of that part of Great Britain 
called England, more effectually than heretofore, 
from the peril of being ensnared or brought in dan- 
ger by forms and proceedings in courts of justice, 
in an unknown language, this statute enacted that 
all proceedings in courts of justice in England, 
and in the Court nf Exchequer in Scotland, should 
be in the ^^glish language only, and should be 
written ip'tu^^ a common legible hand and cha- 
racter, ^ 1;h«^.act8 of parliament are usually in- 
gross^ in, and the lines and words of the same 
to be written at least as close as the said acts 
usually are, and nut in any hand commonly called 
court handy and in words at length, and not ab- 
breviated. Blackstone ascribes the following en- 
conveniences to this alteration : that now many 
clerks and attorneys are hardly able to read, much . 
less to understand, a record even of so modem a 
date as the reign of George I. : and that it has 
much enhanced the expense of all legal proceed- 
ings ; for, since the practisers are confined (for the 
sake of the stamp duties, which are thereby consi- 
derably increased) to write only a stated number 
of words in a sheet, and as the English language, 
through the multitude of its particles, ^is much 
more verbose than the Latin, it follows, that the 
number of tlje sheets must be very much aug- 
mented by the charge.* Two years after another 
act, 6 Geo. II. c. 14, was passed, which allows all 
technical words to continue in the usual language. 

By the statute 9 and 10 Will III. c. 17, in- 
land bills of, exchange of 5/. or upwards, payable 
at a certain number of days, weeks, or months 
after date thereof, and after acceptance, and three 
days after they are due, may be protested ; the 
protest, or notice of such protest, to be sent within 
fourteen days after it is made to the party from 
whom the said bills were received. And by stat, 
3 and 4 Anne, c. 9, a like remedy is given upon 
promissory notes; and in the case of a party re- 
fusing to i^erwrite a bill of exchange, it is enacted 
that such bill may be protested for non-acceptance. 

“The Act of Settlement,” says Mr. Hallam, 
“ was the seal of our constitutional laws, the com- 
plement of the Revolution itself and the Bill of 
lights, tiie last great statute which restrains the 
power of the crown, and manifests, in any conspi- 
cuous degree^ a jealousy of parliament in behalf of 

* In a note, he glvei Men initanee. thet the three wordi *• teetm- 
«« /(imnm rtafntt” are now converted into sevenj “ according to 
theformoftheetatute.’* 


its own and , the subjects* privileges.”* At this 
point of our progress it will be convenient to take 
a view (which will necessarily be a cursory one) 
of die two great parties of Whig and Tory, which, 
since the Revolution, have figured so much in our 
political annals. It is evident that, before the 
Revolution, while there was a continual struggle 
going on between the king and the parliament, &e 
two great parties would be the king on the one 
hand, the parliament on the other. To be sure, a 
few members of the parliamentary body would 
take part with the king, partly perhaps from on. in- 
dependent love of monarchical superiority, partly 
from interest and immediate connexion with the 
monarchy ; but these would be too inconsiderable 
to deserve to be regarded as a party in themselves, 
or even as a limb of the party represented by the 
king. This is the' subject presented under one 
aspect. Under another, as we have already seen,t 
we may consider the parliament as made up of two 
or three parties. But these are only to be consi- 
dered as expressing diflerent shades of political 
opinion, which, though they might be, and, in- 
deed, were, tlie precursors of great events, yet 
exercised no immediate practical influence on the 
government of the country, not as the representa- 
tives of opinions which by turns swayed the 'coun- 
cils of the state. Even when the king and parlia- 
ment came to an open rupture, and a considerable 
number of the latter joined the king, we do not 
think that there can, then, be considered as exist- 
ing any parties but the king on the one hand, and 
the parliament on the other ; or that those who 
sided with the king can, with any accuracy, be 
called Tories (as, for instance, Mr. Hallam has 
said Lord Clarendon was a Tory), any more than 
that those who ppposed the king can be called 
Whigs. 

The terms Wfiig and Tory took their rise about 
the year 1679, though, according to Roger North,! 
Tory had the start of Whig about a year. It 
■‘(Tory) seems to have been applied first to the 
Duke of York’s friends and supporters, who were 
originally called Yorkists. “ That,” says Roger 
North, “ served for mere distinction, but did not 
scandalise or reflect enough. Then they came to 
Tantivy y which implied ^ing post to Rome. . . . 
Then, observing that tne duke favoured Irish- 
men, all his friends, or those accounted such, by 
appearing against the exclusion (of the Duke of 
York), were straight become Jrishy and so wild 
Irishy thence BogtrotterSy and, in the copia of the 
factious language, the word Tory was entertained, 
which signified the most despicable savages among 
the wild Irish, and, being a vocal clever-sounding 
word, readily pronounced, it kept hold, and took 
possession of the foul mouths of the faction ; and 
everywhere, as those men passed, we could observe 
them brea^e little else but Tory, together with 
oaths and damnation.”§ On the other hand, the 
party thus named, “ according,” continues Roger, 

• Const. Hist. Ui. 868. + Book^vil ch. S. 
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** to 4he ftWiinon iawi of scolding) considered 
which waytatmifi&e payment for so much of Tory 
ajf they had been treated with, and to clear scores.” 
After beating about for some time, and trying 
various words, such as True Blues, Birmingham 
Protestants (by the latter alluding to false groats 
counterfeited at that place), they hit upon Whig, 
which, says Roger North, “ was ytry significative, 
as well as ready, being vernacular in Scotland 
(from whence it was borrowed) for corrupt and 
sour whey. Immediately the train took, and, 
upon the first trial of the experiment, it ran like 
wildfire, and became general. And so the ac- 
count of Tory was balanced, and soon began to 
run up a sharp score on the other side.”* In his 
life of his brother, the lord keeper, Roger, with 
characteristic naivete, compares the Tories to the 
primitive Christians, inasmuch ns they accounted 
for their glory what was intended for their re- 
proach, t In its origin, then, the word Tory was 
used to signify those who favoured James Duke of 
York, afterwards James II„ and in the earlier 
stage of its existence it might be considered as 
nearly synonymous with Jacobite. Whig, on the 
contrary, simified those who especially favoured 
and nromwd the Revolution of 1688; and, as 
migm be expected, the party called Whig held the 
ascendancy in the administraiion for a consider- 
able time after the Revolution. Even King Wil- 
liam, however, adopted to a considerable extent 
the policy of balancing one party by the other ; 
nor can there be said to have been a pure Whig 
administration in any part of the reign of Anne ; 
for even Godolphin and Marlborough, who for 
some time figured as Whigs, came into power as 
Tories. In the latter part of Anne’s reign, again, 
Harley and Bolingbroke were at the head of a 
pure Tory cabinet. But on the accession of 
George I. the Whigs regained power, which they 
kept during the whol^of that and the succeeding 
reign. 

In regard to the distinctive principles of Whigs 
and Tories, it may be convenient to refer for illus- 
tration to the respective parties of the king and 
parliament which had preceded them. Neither 
did the Tories go so fur as the Royalists on the 
one hand, nor the Whigs so far as the parliament 
men on the other. The Tories were not for an 
absolute monarchy, nor the Whigs for a republic. 
They both agreed in being in favour of a here- 
dita^ monarchy, and of two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and also, to a certain extent, of the church 
as by law established. They differed in this, that, 
while the Whigs were in favour of progressive 
reform of institutions so as to adapt them to the 
new forms and wants of society as it advanced, 
the Tories were for leaving things as they were, 
either denying the existence of anything bad in 
the system, or saying that it was impossible to 
remove or destroy the bad parts without destroying 
the good at the some time. One strong feature of 

* SumeB, p. S20. 
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contrast between them, too, was, that the Tory 
was less in favour of toleration, and much more in 
favour of the power, splendour, and dignity of the 
"church than the Whig. 

The incorporation of the ancient kingdom of 
' Scotland with that of England during the period 
now under review, renders it desirable that we 
should make a few remarks respecting the constl^ 
tution and government of the former country. 

The form of government in Scotland, at the time 
when we begin first to meet with any authentic 
records of it was, as we have seen, a monarchy 
with feudal institutions, assimilated to the Anglo- 
Norman, which the Scottish kings appeared studious 
to imitate. Wherein the Scottish parliament resem- 
bled and wherein it differed from the English has 
already appeared. The leading distinction, at least 
in the practical working of the constitutions of the 
two countries, was the power of the aristocracy in 
Scotland— we say practical, for theoretically the 
king might appear to possess as much power in 
Scotland as he did in England. The characteristic 
feature of the Scottish constitution in theory was 
the power given to the “ Lords of the Articles.” 

“ We do notread,” observes Mr. Hallam, “ of any 
opposition in parliament to what the lords of the 
articles thought fit to propound. Those who dis* 
liked the Government stood aloof from such meet- 
ing, where the sovereign was in his vigour, and 
had sometimes crushed a leader of faction by a 
sudden stroke of power ; confident that they could 
better frustrate the execution of laws than their 
enactment, and that questions of right and privilege 
could never be tried so advantageously as in the 
field. Hence it is, as I have already observed, 
that we must not look to the statute-book of Scot- 
land for many limitations of monarchy.” * 

The kings of Scotland had their %.ula or curia 
regis. The jurisdiction of this court canie in time 
to be transferred to a tribunal composed of regular 
lawyers, called the Court of Session, as the juris- 
diction of the corresponding court in England was 
transferred to the present courts of Westminster 
Hall, tliough the change took place much later in 
Scotland than in England. But the Court of 
Session possessed no criminal jurisdiction : ” the 
hereditary jurisdictions remained unaffected for 
some ages, though the king’s two justiciaries, 
replaced afterwards by a court of six judges, went 
their circuit'even through those counties wherein 
charters of royalty had been granted. Two re- 
markable innovations seem to have accompanied, 
or to have been not for removed in time from, the 
first formation of the Court of Session ; the discon- 
tinuance of juries in civil causes, and the adoption 
of BO many principles from the Roman law as 
have given the jurisprudence of Scotland a very 
different character from our own.”t 

The sufferings which Scotland endured under 
the Stuarts during the latter years of their accursed 
yoke are painted by Mr. liallam with a few power- 

* Con;«t. Hitt. iii. 411. t Hallam, ibitl. 
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fill strokes in some passages of the chapter which 
he has devoted to the* Constitutional History of 
Scotland. “There was in fact,” he says,* 

“ a very striking diflference in the circumstances of 
the two kingdoms. In the one, there had been 
illegal acts and unjustifiable uverities ; but it was, 
at first sight, no very strong case for national* 
resistance, which stood rather on a calculation of 
expediency than an instinct of self-preservation or 
"aln impuljse of indignant revenge. But in the other, 
it had been a tyranny, dark as that of the most 
barbarous ages ; despotism, which in England, was 
scarcely in blossom, had born its bitter and poison- 
ous fruits : no word of slighter import than for- 
feiture could be chosen to denote the national 
rejection of the Stuart line.” 

After considering briefly the arguments for and 
against the Union, and characterising the measure 
as “ an experiment of such hazard that every lover 
of his country must liave consented in trembling, or 
revolted from it with disgust,” Mr. Hallam arrives 
at the following, we think, just conclusion :t— “ But 
it is always to be kept in mind, as the best justifi- 
cation of those who came into so great a sacrifice 
of natural patriotism, that they gave up no excellent 
form of polity j that the Scots constitution had never 
produced the people’s happiness ; that their parlia- 
ment was bad in its composition, and in practice 
little else than a factious and venal aristocracy; that 
they had before them the alternatives of their present 
condition, with the prospect of unceasing discon- 
tent, half suppressed by unceasing corruption, or of 
a more honourable, but very precarious, separation 
of the two kingdoms, the renewal of national wars 
and border* feuds, at a cost the power of the tw'O 
could never endure, and at a hazard of ultimate con- 
quest, w^ich, with all her pride and bravery, the 
experience of the last generation had shown to be 
no impossible term of the contest.” 

This is in fact most true. The Scottish parlia- 
ment — the Scottish constitution was “ in practice 
little else than a factious and venal aristocracy.” 
A few remarks illustrative of it, as comimred 
with other aristocracies that have made a figure in 
the world’s annals, will throw further light on the 
subject. 

There are some points of resemblance, though 
more of difference, between the Scottish aristocracy 
and the ancient Roman. Among the points of 
resemblance were the non-existence in both cases 
of a middle class, and the custom of the Scottidi 
noble’s placing; his strength in the strength or num- 
ber of his “following,” or vassals, and the Roman 
itoble’s {dadng his in the number of his “clients.” 
And as the nominal sovereign in Scotland, the king, 
attempted in vain, by legislative enactment, to 
diminish the magnitude of those feudal retinues, 
so also did the nominal sovereign of Rome, as 
appears from the attempt to pass such laws as the 
MX Fabia de ambitu,. vel numero sectatomm.X 
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The leading points of diffwence wete tha careful 
and systematic education of the Roman in the'* arts 
both of peace and war, his consequent l^owledce 
of the laws of his country and aptitude for thebun- 
ness of government, us well as the leading of 
armies. Hence another grand distinctions The 
Roman perpetrated his injustice and oppression 
under the colour of law; the Scottish noble in 
defiance of law. The Venetian oligarchy resembled 
more the Roman tlian the Scottish in their deeper 
policy and better union among themselves. The 
French nobility, before they finally fell before the 
power of the monarch, wielded by the iron hand 
of Richelieu, rather resembled the Scottish. The 
Scottish aristocrticy, being mostly of the Anglo 
Norman race, possessed originally, along with the 
courage and energy, some portion of the policy and 
astutenesss of that remarkable people. The greatest 
champions of Scotfish independence against the 
encroaching ambition of the Anglo-Norman kings, 
Robert Bruce and William Wallace, (for he too is 
said to have been of Anglo-Norman descent), were 
of the same race with those kings and their 
chivalry. But the tendency of the Anglo-Normans in 
Scotland (as in Ireland, though m a less degree than 
in Scotland), w'as to degenerate, to fall back to the 
level of the inferior civilisation of the people among 
whom they had settled. So that we see in the govern- 
ment of Scotland, throughout the greater portion of 
its history, only a wild and rude, a sanguinary and 
ferocious, and in its later stages, until its absorption 
in the milder influences and more advanced civiH- 
sation of England, a selfish, a factious, and venal 
obgarchy, redeemed by few even of the savage 
virtues ; and latterly by almost none of the heroic 
deeds which, like stars seen here and there amidst 
dark clouds, had shone through the barbaric dark- 
ness of its earlier history. 

The Roman law ingrafted into that of Scotland, 
as into that of the other nations of modem Europe, 
appears to have exercised little or no influence upon 
4he character of the aristocracy. In none of them 
did the nobility adopt the profound policy of the 
Roman aristocracy of monopolising the legal know- 
ledge as well as the military rank of the state. 
Gibbon indeed mentions an instance of a patrician 
lawyer,* whose shrewd and haughty reply, when he 
was asked to commit his knowledge to writing, 
seems to indicate that he was to a certain extent 
aware of this policy. While on the other hand 
Blackstone’s remark that “the concealment (of 
the laws from the people by the lawyers of ancient 
Rome) was ridiculous ”1^ evinces as complete an 
ignorance of it. It was not merely the power 
that was the necessary concomitant of the tech- 
nical legal knowledge ; there was the acqui- 
sition of the habits of business and thought, 
particularly of business, or of practical as distin- 
guished from speculative employment of the in- 

• Baoul de Tabatie, who. in antwer to the prayer of King Amauri 
that he would commit hia knowledge to wrmng. declared " qiie de 
ce qu’ il tavoit, ne ferait 11 Ja nul borgoii ion pareil, ne nut lage 
homme lettre.”— 6i66(», Dtelm and FaH,clmp. i*4i. 
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which fitted tho itioibiian'^patpc^s'^^^ 
j»o)iti(^l and military' kftdCT8,;.fuitf m 
’ ihem aa a body die iii 08 £'CO|iwto«^ 

.stllteBmen that the worM^ 

. In the 

yetffs, ovei> aihliftw en^i|^ 

cxti^(ia» wo^8, th<t 

pordhn of me ^itiiain^ 
indi^try.abjBtraot^ fos-tM’ rf||)4?KJS 6f bi* |;wr^fc, 
<mp»t— conjtipued p’rvgrfewly. >loi, iijcfeabp ai^ 
iinwVatjoM^i^ete a% i^troduffidl fronr tgitt"* 
tgli^ i)otli.i9 fh^ appor'tiiftfih^nt'of thfe’'^rdei^f 
ta^iba-^fid ih.tIi(|'*^P^ditihreWita pTod^ A 
i^hjb;QOtic^^:tlle most remarhable pafticul£'s 
prtBCht^ *by a subject, a* full account olpwhich' 
would fill^volumcs, ^ all that can be her^. at 
tempted.^ ^ 

At the end of tli<! reign of James II. the public 
income, or, as it was called, the revenue of the 
crown, amounted to about two millions sterling.* 
In 1701, the last year of William’s reign, it is 
stated at 3,89.5,205/. j of which the customs 
yielded 1,539,100/. i the excise 986,004/.; the 
land'tax 989,965/.; the nost-officc 130,399/.; 
and various small taxes 2^737/. Even by this 
account, then, taxation had be.cu nearly doubled in 
the course of the twelve years that succeeded the 
Revolution. But the income of this year was con- 
siderably below the average of the whole reign, in 
the thirteen years of which it appears that the total 
receipts of the exchequer amounted to not less 
than seventy-two millions sterling, giving an ave- 
rage annual income of nearly five millions and a 
half. 

Of the seventy-two millions the land-tax pro- 
duced about nineteen, the customs above thirteen, 
the excise above thirteen and a half, various polls ^ 
or capitation taxes about two and a half, the post- 
office, along with some arrears of hearth-money, 
about two; about eight millions were derived 
from stamp duties, duties on glass and earthen- 
ware, lotteries, and a variety of other taxes, and in 
part also from certain financial operations, such as 
the sale of annuities, which would be more pro- 
perly described as the borrowing of money than 
the raising of it by taxation ; finally, above thir- 
teen millions were directly raised by loan. 

From the beginning to the end of the reign 
there were expended, upon the navy nearly twenty 
millions, upon the army about twenty-two mil- 
lions, upon the ordnance about three millions, and 
upon what was then called the civil list (which, 
however, included various charges besides the ex- 
penses, of the household) nearly nine millions, or 
about 650,000/. per annum. The rest went for 
the payment of interest on money borrowed (an 
item which absorbed above five millions in the 
course of the reign)^ for the payment of annuities, 
lottery prizes, and interest due to the Bank 
(making about three millions more), for the ex- 


pense of a re'^coinage of the sUyer money in 1^96 
(^ve two millions and a halt), and to meet a 
grqat .variety of small charges. Above three 
miffii 9 ns of th^ money directly raised by loan was 
^•Tj^aid.* , 

Of the old soiircM of revenue the hearth-money 
•was Jhe pjiucipal,' if not the only, tax that was re- 
lutauislf^ in .the course of this reign: it was 
abcliahed by jpiwHament, as “ grievous to the 
people,” immediately after the Revolution. A tai^ 
Nimpo^^ on, the stock of the India and other pub- 
Cc companiee in 1692 was also repealed in the 
ibllowing year ; and certain duties on glass and 
earthenware, imposed in 1605, were, taken off in 
1698 and 1699. 

At the cioae of William’s reign the public reve- 
nue consisted o( the following branches : — 

I. Thk CpsTOMs; comprehending — 1. 77te 
Tonnage and Poundage Duties^ called tW Old 
Subsidy y or Subsidy ’ Inwards 2. The Petty 
Customs^ or Aliens' Dulyt being the higher 
ponnd^e paid by foreign merchants; 3. The 
Additional Duty^ a further tonnage and jioundage; 
4. The One Per Cent. Inwards, another tonnag-c 
and poundage, payable upon certain imposts from 
the Mediterranean; 5. Compositions on petty 
seizures of smuggled goods; 6. The One Per 
Cent, Outivards, a tonnage and poundage on ex- 
ports ; 7. The New Subsidy, another tonnage and 
poundage, first granted in 1697 ; 8. The Impost 
on Wines and Vinegar, first granted for eight 
years by James II.’s parliament in 1685; 9. The 
Impost on Tobacco, also first granted in 1685, for 
the same term; 10. The Impost of 1690, upon 
East India goods, wrought silk, and other foreign 
commodities, in all, fifty-five in number; 11. The 
Impost of 1692-3, upon seventy-two several sints 
I of goods; 12. The Coinage, an impost upon 
foreign wines, vinegar, cider, and beer, first 
granted in 1666, to enable the crown to bear the 
expense of coining money for the public ; 13. The 
Excise on Salt, so called because managed by the 
Commissioners of Excise, but properly a branch of 
the Customs, being levied upon foreign salt im- 
prted, first imposed in 1693; 14. The New 
Lhity on Spice and Pictures, first granted in 
1695 ; 15. The Second Twenty-fve per Cent, on 
French Goods, first granted in 1695 ; 16. Tha 
New Duty on Whaiejins, first granted in 1697 ; 
17. The New Duty on Coats, Culm, and Cin- 
ders, first granted in 1698; 18. The Fif^en per 
Cent, on Muslim, a duty on East Inffia goods, 
laid on in 1700; 19. TJw Excise on Liquors Im- 
ported, which was also, like the salt duty, under 
the management of the CommisBumers of Excise, 
and, having been first granted in 1660, to Charles 
II. for life, was afterwurds continued for the life 
of each succesuve sovereign, to George III., in- 
clusive ; and 20. 7%e Duties of Jhrisage and 

* Hee Account of the Recelpti nad Expenditure for die whole of 
thisBcign, in Sinclair’* History of the Public Revenue, vol. iii-* 
Appenwx, pp. Ib8--1#9 s and in the ParUamaiaiuy History, voh'V # 
Appendix 19. 
rise Vol. iU. p. 849. 
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Butierage, exigible on foreign’wines by an ancient 
prerogative of the crown. 

II. The Excise ; comprehending — 1. TlW 

Temporary Excise, in like manner granted iif j 
1660, for the life of Charles II., ^and Tencl*we4 fljt ^ 
the beginning of every subsequent reign ; 2. Th 
Hereditary Excise, granted to the crown for iwer,* 
in 1660, on the abolition of the profits of tjie CArt 
of Wards, &c. ;* 3. The Excise of 1692,^ upon 
beer, ale, and other liquors; 4. The Excise of 
1693, an addition to the preceding; 5. 'The Secona 
Exdse of 1693, a further duty oil the 'same 
liquors ; 6. The Excise upon Hanie-made Saif, 1 
first granted in 1697.; Second Excise 

upon Home-made Sa,lt, first granted,, in . 1698 j 
8. The Mail Tar,, first granted in 1697 ; 9. The 
Excise on Sweets, a duty imposed in 1699, upon 
sweets, defined to mean “ all liquors made by in- 
fusion, fermentation, or otherwise, from foreign 
fruit or sugar, or from fruit or sugar mixed with 
other materials, and commonly made use of for 
recovering, increasing, or making of any kinds of 
wine or cider and 10. The Excise on Lofio 
Wines or Spirits, first granted in 1700. 

III. The Inland Duties; comprehending — 
1. The Post Office Revenue, granted in perpe- 
tuity to Charles II., his heirs and successors, at the 
Restoration ; 2. The Casual Profits of wine li- 
censes, seizures, &c. ; 3. The First Stamp Duly, 
granted in 1694 ; 4. The Hackney Coach Duty, 
imposed in 1693 ; 5. The Duty on Bachelors and 
Widows, and on Marriages, births, and Burials, 
imposed in 1695; 6. the Duty on Houses and 
Windows, imposed in 1696; 7. The Duty on 
Hawkers and Pedlars, first imposed in 1697; 
and 8. The Second Stamp Duty, granted in 
1698.t 

To these is to be added the Land-tax, which 
was always granted only for a year at a time, and 
which in this reign was at first U. in the pound, 
hut was raised to 45. in 1693, and was not re- 
duced below 3 j. in any subsequent year. And, 
finally, there were, forming part of the royal in- 
come, the rents of the [Crown Lands, the revenues 
of the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, and 
the First Fruits and Tenths payable by the holders 
of church benefices. 

" No civil list was settled upon King William at 
his accession ; but several of the above-mentioned 
duties granted in the course of his reign were 
secured to his majesty for life, and to others he 
■was considered to have a title in right of his pos- 
session of the crown. At the accession of Queen 
Anne it was arranged that the tonnage nnd pound- 
age duties called the New Subsidy, imposed in 
1697, the temporary excise, the revenue of the 
Post-Office, the First Fruits and Tenths, the casual 
profits of wine licenses, seizures, &c., with the re- 
venues of'the Duchy of Cornwall and other rents of 
crown lands, should be formed into a fund for fur- 

• SeeVol.iU.p. 860 . 
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nisbmg during the life-time of her majes^ a 
yearly Spjconte of 700,t)p0if., for the support of her 
majeft^s hbiidehold and Of the honour fmd dignity 
of the . 9 row^[ And., ever 'since it has-been tfie 
pfacljcy «t the ^cbrnmaicemfent* of jcvery' new reign 
toswtle^ certdifltivjilisitreyer^e,^,^ the sove- 
i^ign'ifor. lifOi' althou^f:;:^yy);|^ m the. said re- 
vefiue,V daAo&md its appropriation, 

!iaye* been vaWously,;^ejgmat^^ Anne devoted 
.r0^'000f*|-,fear.wo:* amount allotted ibr her 
biyil list po tlie public |^Vice, and she also rc’- 
si^ed riiat^part of k' dmved from the first ihiitii 
()f!'6hurcb*hqnefiW<miM^^ 100,0001. 

a^ear) for thie alimentation qf flie poorer livings. 
The a^al civil ’’list during this reign, thereforesi, - 
fcarcdiy amounted to 600 , 0 p 0 /. a*yeat. - 
^ Tlie receipts of the exchequer in the reign of 
Anne arc calculated to have amounted' to about a 
hundred and twenty-two millions in all ; of which 
about fifteen millions was derived from the cus- 
toms, about twenty-oue millions from the excise, 
about the same from the land-tax, above five mil- 
lions from die remaining taxes, from lotteries, 
grants of annuities, &c., and about sixty millions 
from loans. Of tli^last-mentioned sum about 
thirty-two millions a^ars to have been repaid ; 
about twenty-two anti a half went for the payment 
of annuities and interest upon the debt; nearly 
thirty-three millions was expended upon the navy ; 
twenty-three and a half on the army ; two on the 
ordnance; above seven and a half on the civil 
list; and about two more on other charges. It 
Bpjiears, therefore, that the average annual revenue 
during this reign was about seven millions and a 
half ; but of that nearly two millions went to pay 
the claims of the creditors of the state. 

The most important changes that took place in 
the taxation of the country during this reign were 
the following. The tax on marriages, &c., im- 
posed in 1695, was allowed to expire in 1706. 
In 1708 an additional tux of 2s. per ton was laid 
on coals brought coastwise into the port of Lon- 
don : this, like the previous duty of l.s. Gd., was 
appropriated to the building of the cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. An additional tax on foreign wines 
and some other merchandises, called the One- 
third Subsidy, was imposed in 1702; an additional 
duty on spice and pictures in 1703; a further 
duty on wines, called the Two-thirds Subsidy, in 
1704 ; a new duty on pepper and raisins in 1709 ; 
new duties on foreign candles in 1709 and 1710 ; 
duties on the exportation of coals in 1710 and 
1714; and various new duties on foreign hides, 
skins, parchment, vellum, cards, dice, hops, soap, 
paper, linen, sail-cloth, &c., in the latter years of 
the reign. In 1711 a duty of 9$. per ton was im- 
posed upon rock-salt exported to Ireland. A 
fourth excise upon home-made liquors was granted 
in 1709; an excise upon candles the same year, 
and another in 1710; and in subsequent years 
excises upon tanned hides, home-made vellum, 
parchment, paper, pasteboard, soap, printed silks, 
calicoes, starch, gilt and silver wire, and various 
4 s 2 
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other commodities. The post-office rates were 
considerably increased in 1710; ui additional 
duty on houses, according to the number of win- 
dows, was granted in 1709; the same year a du^ 
of 6of. in the pound was imposed on all sums paid''^ 
with clerks or apprentices ; a third stamp duty, 
comprehending debentures, almanacs, &c., was 
laid on in 1711 ; a fourth, on pamphlets' and 
advertisements, in 1712 ; a fifth, on policies of 
insurance the same year ; and a sixth, on various 
descriptions of deeds and other legal writings, in 
1714. In 1713 a tax of 35,000/. per annum was 
imposed on the civil list revenue, for the payment 
of arrears of salaries and other debts. Finally, 
the land-tax was kept up at the rate of 4*. till the 
last year of this reign, when it was reduced to 2s. 

“ Thus,” exclaims a painstaking historian of our 
taxation, after having enumerated thirty-seven 
heads of Customs, twenty-seven of Excise, and six- 
teen of Inland Duties, “ thus we have at last made 
an end of our long list of taxes which were sub- 
sisting at the end of Queen Anne’s reign; but 
there were several others, that, like noisome 
meteors, made their appearance for a year or more, 
and then vanished. • 'fhese we have forborne to 
mention, because, we bcliijfe, die reader will be 
by this time as heartily tired of reading as wc are 
of collecting and writing such a disagreeable scroll 
as that we have now given.” “ Let him consider, 
then,” our autlior pathcticidly adds, “ what the 
people must be who arc to pay these taxes.”* 
And, indeed, it must be admitted that tlic financiers 
of the age of Anne had made a respectable pro- 
gress in the art of getting at the superfluous con- 
tents of the peoples’ pockets— though their science 
and skill have been fur outshone by the discoveries 
of more recent times. 

The same civil list which had been enjoyed by 
Queen Anne, with some slight alterations as to the 
taxes from which it was to be drawn, was settled 
at his accession upon Geprge I. In the beginning 
ofthis reign all the taxes then subsisting, except the 
land-tax, the malt-tax, and a very few others, were 
made perpetual, and consolidated into what was 
termed the Aggregate Fund. Afterwards, a thirty- 
eighth branch w'as added to the Customs in 1721, 
by a duty of 2s. per bushel on foreign apples; a 
twenty-eighth branch to the Excise in 1719, by a 
duty of 65. per ounce on wrought silver-plate; 
and a seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth to 
the Inland Duties by a tax. of 6/. per annum im- 
posed in 1725 on every retailer of beer or ale in 
the cities of London and Westminster, by certain 
new stamp duties on law proceedings imposed the 
same year, and by a tax of . 5 per cent, laid in 
1720 on dl pensions and salaries derived from 
the crown. Thus at the end of this reign, “ we 
had subsisting,” observes Cunningham, “ thirty- 
eight branches of Customs, twenty-eight branches 
of Excise, and nineteen branches of Inland Duties, 
in all, eighty-five different kinds of taxes ; many 
of virhich branches affect a great variety of sorts of 

* CuDuinuliamt Hutory of Cuitonu, Sic., y, lS-1. 
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goods ; and the laws relating to them make by far 
the greatest part of the many large folio volumes 
of statutes that liaye been enacted since the Revo- 
lution ; whereas dl the statutes from the begin- 
ning of our monarchy to that famous era are (in- 
cluding the original French and Latin, and the 
•English translation) contained in two folio volumes, 
of which those that relate to taxes make but a 
very inconsiderable part.” * 

In the thirteen years of the reign of George tf 
the customs are stated to liave produced in all 
above twenty-one millions and a half, the excise 
nearly thirty millions and a half, the land-tax about 
eighteen millions and a half, the stamp duties 
above a million and a half, and other sources of 
revenue something under five millions; making 
tlie total amount of the receipts of the exchequer 
above seventy-seven millions, giving an average of 
very nearly six millions per annum. The average 
revenue of the four last years of the reign was 
6,762,643/. ; of which sum the land-tax (at 4y.) 
produced 2,000,000/., the customs 1,530,361/,. 
tlie excise 1,927,354/., the malt-tax 750,000/., tiie 
salt duty 185,505/., thp stamp duties 132,665/., 
the house and window duty 131,011/., the post- 
office 75,545/., the taxes forming the Aggregate 
Fund 58,755/. : the remainder w'as derived from 
the hackney coach-tax, hawkers’ and pedlars’ 
licenses, tlic tax on pensions, and various small 
branches belonging to the civil list. 

Of the seventy-seven millions received by the 
exchequer in the course of the reign, the civil list 
is calculated to have absorbed above ten millions 
and a half (or about 850,000/. per annum), the 
navy nearly thirteen millions, the army nearly 
fourteen millions, the ordnance above a million, 
and the interest on, and repayment of, a small part, 
of the public debts, with a few miscellaneous 
charges, the remainder. Tlic military operations 
of this reign arc calculated not to have cost more 
than about six millions. 

On the accession of (3eorge II. the same reve- 
nues which had been payable for the support of 
the civil list in the time of his father were in like 
manner settled for life upon the new king, with 
the provision that if they should in any year fail to 
produce the sum of 800,000/., the deficiency should 
be made good by parliament. If, however, they 
should produce more than that sum, the surplus 
was to belong to his migesty ; and he was also to 
have in addition the crown revenues of Scotlwd. 
Many of the old taxes were augmented or modified 
in the course of this reign ; but of most of these 
changes it is unnecessary to give any account. The 
land-tax was reduced to 25. in the pound in 1730, 
and to l5. inj 1731 ; but in 1734 it was raised 
again to 25., and in 1740 to 45. ; at which rate it 
continued till 175(1, when it fell to 35.; in 1753 
it WM reduced to ijs. ; but in 1756 it was again 
raised to 45., and was kept up at tlmt rate to the 
end of the reign. The duty upon home-made salt 
was taken and that foreign salt reduced, 

‘ • Hittory of ou| Cartons, Stc., p. S4S. 
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in 1730; but both imposts were restored to tlieir 
former state the following year. In 1733 a duty 
of 20f. per gallon over and above all existing 
duties was laid upon distilled spirituous liquors,* 
besides an annual tax of 50/. upon every retailer of 
them ; but this violent attempt absolutely to put I 
down the drinking of spirits was found worse tW * 
ineffectual; and in 1742 the prohibitory duties 
,were exchanged for others of moderate amount. In 
n44 the duties upon the sale of tea wei'e abolished, 
and it was subjected, before being taken out of the 
warehouse, to a duty of D. per pound, together with 
a fourth of the gross price which it should bring 
at the Company’s sales : the Tea duty was thus 
transferred from the Excise to the Customs. In 
1745 new duties were laid both upon foreign and 
home-made glass, and the manufacture of that 
article was at the same time subjected to the super-" 
intendence of the Excise. And in 1746 a tax was 
for the first time laid upon private coaches and 
other carriages. “Thus,” observes Cunningham, 

“ our rich people, at last, who can keep coaches of 
their own submitted themselves to a tax which had 
been long paid by those who could not, and were 
therefore obliged to make use of hackney-coaches ; 
but still they took special care of themselves ; for a 
gentleman who hires a hackncy-coach must pay at 
the rate of 13/. a-year, but those who are rich 
enough to keep coaches of their own are to pay but 
4/. per annum. The levying of this duty was com- 
mitted to the Commissioners of Excise, and all the 
])cnaltie8 and forfeitures inflicted by the act made 
determinable and recoverable as our other Excise 
penalties are f so that even otir quality may now 
be said to be subjected to the laws of Excisc.”t 

The entire amount of the receipts of the exche- 
quer during the thirty-three years of the reign 
of George II. is calculated to have been about 276 
millions of pounds ; of which the Customs yielded 
nearly 50 millions, the Excise and the Malt-tax 
nearly 94 millions, the Land-tax about 49^ mil- 
lions, the Stamp Duties above 4 millions, and the 
remaining taxes nearly 20 millions ; the rest was 
obtained by borrowing. The average yearly re- 
ceipts, therefore, wmuld be above eight millions ; 
and the revenue, excluding borrowed money, nearly 
six millions and a half. In 1759 the actual reve- 
nue was .8,523,540/. ; of which 1,985,376/. was 
obtained from the Customs, 3,887,349/. from the 
Excise and Malt-tax, 1,737,608/. from the Land- 
tax, 263,207/. from the Stamp Duties, and 
650,000/. from other sources. 

Of the 276 millions forming the entire receipts 
of the exchequer, about 93 millions went for the 
interest of the public debts and the repayment of 
nioney borrowed ; of the remaining 183 millions 
there was expended for the Civil List nearly 27^ 
niillions, for the Navy' about 71.i millions, for the 
Army aboijft 74 millions, for the Ordnance above 
6^ millions : the rest was distributed among a 

• That ii. by lummary proeaediiur before the commlisiouen or a 
ju*Uce of the peace. 
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multitude of small charges, of which the most con- 
siderable was the outlay upon the American colo- 
nies, amounting to nearly 1,700,000/. Sir John 
^Sinclair calculates that the war of 1739-48 cost 
this country in all about 46,500,000/. ; and the 
Seven Years’ War, from its commencement in 
1756. to the close of the reign of George II., above 
111,000,000/. This latter war, therefore, in four 
years cost the country more money than would 
have maintained the whole peace establishment of 
the government, at the then rate of expenditure, 
for a hundred and thirty years. 

With the present period begins the history of 
the National Debt. At the Revolution, with the 
exception of about 580,000/. of arrears due to the 
army, and 60,000/. to the late king’s sfervhnts, to 
meet both of which charges there was money suf- 
ficient in the exchequer and in the hands of the 
receivers of taxes, the only debt due by the State 
was the sum of 1,328,526/. which had been seized 
by Charles II. on shutting up the exclie(iuer in 
1672. Interest had been originally paid upon 
this sum at the rate of six per cent., but had been 
discontinued in the lust year of Charles’s reign ; 
from which date, to tlfe discredit of the govern- 
ment of William as well as of that of James II., 
no provision was made for the just claims of the 
persons from whom tliis money bad been taken 
till the year 1701 (the last of William’s reign), 
when the hereditary excise was charged with inte- 
rest upon tlie whole from the year 1705 at the rate 
of three per cent., and the principal was made re- 
deemable on tlic payment of half its amount, or 
661,263/. The unfortunate bankers and mer- 
chants, therefore, to whom this money properly 
belonged, after it had l)een borrowed from tliem 
in the first instance without their consent, and tiicu 
detained from them without any interest being 
paid upon it for above twenty years, during which 
space it would, at the tlien customary rate of 
interest, have accumulated to three times its ori- 
ginal amount, were now further mulcted or robbed 
of one-half of the sum which had hitherto been 
admitted to be legally due to them ! In fact, 
the entire amount to whicli they were plundered 
by this arrangement considerably exceeded three 
millions sterling. King Charles’s shutting of 
the exchequer has been deservedly reprobated; 
but the injustice and hardship of that measure, 
which consisted simply in forcing a loan from the 
subject, for which, however, the ordinary rate 
of interest was paid, were not to be compared to 
tliis winding-up and conclusion of the affair 
by the government of King William. The 
664,263/. thus ultimately awarded in satisfaction 
of equitable claims to six times the amount was 
called the Bankers’ Debt, and still remains 
undischarged, although long ago incorporated with 
other public debts in that vast pile of which it 
may be in a manner regarded as the foundation- 
stone. 

Many other sums of money, however, had been 
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iMntowed by the government, and inscribed on 
‘ ^e public account-books, before this first incurred 
ortion of the national debt was recognised; 
ut, owing to the manner in which many 6£ 
these early loans were effected, it is extremely 
difficult to estimate the exact amount of the money 
obligation which they entailed upon the 'State. 
Much of the money borrowed in the reign of 
William was raised upon annuities for lives' or 
terms of years ; and some of these annuities again 
were, by subsequent financial operations, con- 
verted or made convertible into annuities for other 
terms, or into perpetual annuities, thti; usual ar- 
rangement in modern times with the public cre- 
ditor. Other loans were charged on particular 
taxes, which were expected to pay’ them off in a 
certain nubiber of years, but which for the most 
part failed in doing so. It was found at the peace 
of Ryswick, in 1697, that the obligations thus con- 
tracted and remaining undischarged amounted to 
5,160,495/. ; which sum was then constituted into 
one debt or fund, and certain taxes set apart for 
its liquidation, which were expected to accomplish 
that object by the year 1706, and in the mean 
time to afford interest upop the whole at the rate 
of eight per cent., the rate at which the greater 
part of it had been borrowed. This was called 
the' First General Mortgage. Other loans, how- 
ever, secured upon duties for short terms of years 
were made after this to the amount of 3,020,000/. 
The amount that had been borrowed upon an- 
nuities subsisting at the end of this reign was 
3,884,518/., the sum annually payable upon which 
was 310,166/. ; but some of these annuities did 
not expire till 1792, others expired in 1710, others 
were upon two lives others upon three, others, 
finally, were tontine annuities granted upon a cer- 
tain number of lives with the benefit of the whole 
to the longest survivor. On the whole, including 
two sums of 1,200,000/. and 2,000,000/. advanced 
by the Bank of England in 1694 and the East 
India Company in 1699, both on an interest of 
eight per cent., and 2,669,392/. of unfunded debt, 
bearing interest; at six per cent., it is calculated 
that the entire amount of the National Debt at the 
death of King William was 16,394,702/., occa- 
sioning an annual burden of 1,310,942/. It was 
in this reign that the practice of creating an un- 
funded, or floating, debt, by the issue of Exchequer 
Bills, or drafts upon the exchequer bearing a cer- 
tain daily interest, was begun. This species of 
paper raoney-^for such it is-^was first issued, on 
the suggestion of Charles 'Montagu, then chan- 
cellor. m the exchequer, in 1696, duriii§ the pro- 
gress of the great recoinage of the silver money. 
Exchequer bflls are now never issued for a less 
sum than 100/. ; but at first some of them were 
for sums so low as 5/. and 10/. 

In the reign of Anne there was raised by loans 
charged on certain funds mortgaged for short 
terms, and almost all bearing an interest of six per 
cent., the sum of 4,713,405/^ ; on annuities for 99 
years, 8,191,942/. ; and on annuities for 32 years, 


2,400,000/. In 1708, 1,200,000/. was advanced 
by fbaEast India Comply without interest, and, 
Jn 1709, 4000,000/. by the Bank wthout interest 
after the first-two years, on the renewal of their 
.charters. And towards the end of the reign 
^;9, 000,000/. was raised by six successive lotteries, 
which the bonus ^owed to. the holders of prizes 
raised to a stock' of 11,723,910/., bearing an inte- 
re(| of 1 ^ per cent. Finally, in 1711 the arreajsf 
due in the navy, victualling, transport, and ord- 
nance departments, and other branches of the war 
expenditure, a loan of 1,296,552/. effected in the 
preceding year, and a new advance of 500,000/., 
were all incorporated into one fund, amounting, 
■fvith the interest then due upon the loans and 
arrears, to *9,177,967/., upon which it was pro- 
vided that interest should be paid at the rate of 
^ six per cent., and the holders of which were formed 
into a company called the South Sea Company, 
which, besides^ refteiving 8000/. a-year for the 
management df this stock, was invested with the 
exclusive privilege of trading to the south and 
west coasts of America. This was the origin of 
the association afterwards so famous. At the 
death of Anne the National Debt, including 
5,034,250/. of unfunded debt, amounted to 
52,145,363/., bearing an interest of , 3,351,338/. 
Of .this amount, however, above twelve millions 
and a lialf consisted of sums borrowed on annuities 
for terms of years or lives, and which, therefore, 
the mere operation of time would extinguish. 

Some important operations took place in regard 
to the debt in the next reign. The whole of the 
debts were distributed into three great funds -the 
South Sea Fund, established, as just stated, in 
1711 ; the Aggregate Fund, established in 1714; 
and the General Fund, established in 1716. Among 
these were distributed all the existing taxes willi 
the exception of those forming the Civil List and 
the Land and Malt Taxes, which were only annual 
grants ; opd each fund was charged with the pay- 
ment of the interest due upon a certain portion of 
the debt. For this purpose the taxes composing the 
three funds were all made perpetual. This arrange- 
ment got rid of the confusion and inconvenience 
resulting from the old method, which was, to have 
each loan charged separately upon particular taxes, 
and consequently as mm accounts kept as there 
were loans, while the produce of the, assigned taxes 
in some cases fell shqrt of, in others exceeded, the 
amount they had been expected to yield, and the 
various accounts, therefore, had to be adjusted by 
a constant process of cross-reference, or taking 
from one to give to anothei;. Upon this scherne 
was engrafted, in 1716, the first Sinking Fund, 
commonly called by the nami of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who was ^n^ter at ibe time, although Lord 
Stanhope was im Rict the authoi; 6£ the plan, which 
consisted ,in forming the surpluses of the three 
funds intols fourth fpndi to be appropriated to tlie 
gradual discharge of the* debt, and expressly or- 
dained to be apphcable to no other purpose wlwt- 
ever. In l7![7, flie legal rath of interest having 
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been reduced to five per cent, three years before, 
government was enabled to effect a reduction of 
the interest on the whole of the public.debt'tn the 
same extent ; and in 1727 the interest on t^ por-* 
tion of the debt due to the Bank ^d the 'South 
Sea Company was furflier rec^uced to four per cent. 
In 1715 the capital of the Sou^i Sea Company 
had been increased to 10, 000,000f., chiefly by 
adding arrears of interest unpaid to thw former 
c'Spital ; and in 1719, by the conversions c^in 
unexpired annuities, it was farther raked to 
1 1 ,746,844/. The next year, 1720, is memorable 
for the^fatal project of uniting all the puhlic debts 
into one fund, of which this Company undertook 
the execution. Here, however, we have only to 
do with the consequences that followed in regard 
to the public debt. Being enabled liy act of par- 
liament to purchase all the redeemable debts and* 
annuities due by government (except those due to 
the East India Company and the Bank), the South 
Sea Company came into possession of as much ad- 
ditional stock as raised their capital to 37,802,483/. 
Of this sum, in the settlement of the affairs of the 
Company in 1722, four millions were purchased 
by the Bank, and the remainder was divided into 
t>»'o equal parts of 16,901,241/. each, one of which 
was considered as the trading capital of the Com- 
pany, and the other was designated the Joint Stock 
of South Sea Annuities. The Company, it may 
be observed, continued to trade on t|ie Assiento 
contract for the supply of negroes to .Spanish 
America till 1748; but in 1733 t^ir trading 
capital had been farther reduced to 3,662,775/., 
the remaining three-fourths of its former amount 
being now formed into a new fund called the New 
South Sea Annuities. Meanwhile, it is calculated 
that the efi'cct of one part of the arrangement 
made by the govenimcnt with the Company^ in 
1720, liy which the Company, on purcha8in|f'‘^an 
annuity for which 1600/. had been originally paid, 
became entitled to stock to the amount of 2000/., 
had been to increase the amount of^^e public 
debt by 3,034,769/. And this was, besides, a per- 
manent burden, only to be* removed by the money 
being paid; whereas the annuities were always 
diminishiilg, and the stock upon which they were 
due would in course of time have been extin- 
guished without any repayment. On the other 
hand, however, the debt was now rendered re- 
deemable ; and the government was thus enabled 
to reduce the interest upon it, first, in 1727, as 
already noticed, to four per cent., and afterwards 
to threie per cent " 

Besides the great relief afforded by the two rc- 
ductioM of the interest on the National Debt in 
the reign of Gtebrw L, some progress was also 
made in paying off the prin^pal, but as, even 
while the Sinking i^uiid was ltppdn operation on 
the one hand,, the, process of borrowing was con- 
tinued on the other, what Was acconiplished in 
this way was not "consjdbrabie. It appears that 
me sums applied tp the dwcharge of the National 
Debt from the establishment qf^ the jinking Fund 


to the end of the reign amounted altogether to 
6,648,000/. ; but during the same space new loans 
were contracted to the amount of about 8,000,000/. 
At the death of Gkorge I. the whole debt, frinded 
and unfunded, is estimated to have been 
52,092,235/., bearing an interest of 2,217,551/. . 

Ev;en during the first eleven or twelve years of 
the reign of George II., which was a period of 
peace, government continued the system of con- 
tracting new loans at the saipe time thpit it was 
paying off the old debt by means of the Sinking 
Fund; and in 1733, and several following years, 
that fund ikelf, its boasted inviolability no longer 
respected, %as made to contribute to the current 
expenditure ; but, on the whole, the debt was con- 
siderably dimpiished, its ambunt at the com- 
mencement of the war of 1739 being estimated at 
47,954,629/., with an interest of 2,012,774/. But 
at the conclusion of that war in 1748 the princi- 
pal was found to have increased to 79,293,713/., 
and the interest to 3,091,003/. In 1750, however, 
the rate of interest on the greater part of the debt 
was further reduced to three per cent. ; tlie various 
stocks, the burden of which was thus diminished, 
being entered soon after into a new fiind called 
the Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, while those 
that had always borne only three per cent, inte- 
rest were at the same time formed into another 
called the Th1*be per Cent. Consolidated Annuities. 
This latter is the description of stock familiarly 
known under the abridged name of Consols, which 
now constitutes by far the largest portion of the 
public debt. In the interval between the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapclle and the commencement of the 
Seven 'ftars* War in 1755, the unfunded debt 
was reduced to 1,451,767/. ; but the entire amount 
of the public debt was still 74,332,153/. The 
annual burden, however, was now, by the late 
reduction of the rate of interest, diminished to 
2 , 910 , 575 /., or to nearly half a million less than it 
was a few years before. What the Seven Years* 
War added will be stated in tlie next Book : it 
appears that the loans effected to the year 1760 
inclusive amounted to 26,730,000/., carrying an 
interest of 913,300/. At the death of George fl., 
therefore, the funded debt probably exceeded a 
hundred millions, and entailed upon the country 
an annual payment of above three millions and 
a half. But of course a considerable mass of un- 
funded debt had also been accumulated by this 
time. 

It was duririg this period that the practice of 
what is called Stock-jobbing arose, w,hich, how- 
ever, wa||(Originally a somewhat differei^ thing 
from what it is now, and conducted both in ano- 
ther way and upon other principles. “ King 
Williamk ministry,” says ilmderson, “had flat- 
tered themselves from year to year with the hope 
of a speedy peace. Many of the funds, therefore, 
upon the credit of which money had in different 
years been granted by parliament had by this 
time (1697) been found, or suffered to be, very 
deficient; ffie Treasury gentlemen, though other- 
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wist', men of abilitirs, having, in various instances 
of ap]iro])riating the duties, judged very widely 
of the true amount of titose duties, as particularly 
miglit be instanced with res])ect to glass bottles, 
earthenware, tobacco-pipe clay, &c. The defi- 
ciencies of which funds for answering the principal 
and interest charged thereon were soon observed 
by the moneyed men who were creditors of the 
puldic, and who also took advantage of the re- 
moteness pf the courses of payment of the tallies 
and orders charged on some other funds. This 
had, since the ]?evoliiti()n, given rise to a new 
trade of dealing in government or national secu- 
rities, very much to the damage of the jiuhlic, ns 
w'ell as of such pro])rietors of the funds as were 
under the necessity of parting wi^h them at the 
discount of, from f()rty to fifty per cent.”"*^ But 
the facts arc probably most correctly as well as 
outlicntically set forth in the jireanildc to an act 
passed in 161)7, “To restrain the number and ill 
practice of Brokers and Stock-jobbers,” which 
recites, that for the convenieT|iy of trade sworn 
brokers had been anciently admitted and allowed 
of within the city of 1.4ondon and liberties thereof, 

• Quon. uf Com., ii. fiiiO. 


for the making and concluding of bargains and 
contracts betw-ecn merchant and merchant, and 
other tradesmen, concerning their goods, wares, 
and merchandises, anti moneys taken up by ex- 
change, and for negociating bills of exchange, 
between merchant and merchant ; but that divers 
brokers and stock-jobbers, or j)retended brokers, 
had lately set up and carried on most unjust prac- 
tices and designs, in selling and discounting j/ 
tallies, bank-stock, bank-bills, shares and interests 
in joint-stocks and other matters and things, and 
had unlawfully combined and confederated them- 
selves together to raise or fall from time to time 
the value of such tallies, bank-stock, and bank- 
bills, as might be most convenient for their own 
private mtcrc.pt and advantage ; and that the nuiii- 
beis of Web brokers and stock-brokers were very 
much increased within the last few years, and 
W'ere daily multiplying. To remedy ihesc evils 
the act directed that all brokers should be licensed 
by the Lord Mayor, and that their number for tlie 
future should not exceed a hundred, and ])liic('(l 
them in other respects under nearly the same, 
regidations to which lliey are still sulycct.* 

* 8 iiaa 9 Will. III. P. 38. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY, 



Daupikr, from an anonymous Print. 
Anhon, from .1 Mr<lal by IHngo. 


HE Revolution, by 
plunging us into a 
war with France, at 
once altered a con- 
dition of things un- 
der which our fo- 
reign trade was ra- 
pidly growing and 
strengthening, in the 
peace and free inter- 
course between the 
two countries which 
had subsisted ever 
since the prohibitory 
act of 1G77 had been repealed on the accession of 
James IL* In the course of the eight years of war 
which followed the Revolution the customs fell off 
considerably ; and in the interval between 1688 and 
1696 the English shipping annually cleared out- 
wards appears to have declined from 190,533 tons 
to 91,767, the foreign from 95,267 to 83,024, and 
the value of the merchandise exported (as oflScially 
estimated) from 4,086,087/. to 2,729,520/., or by 
about a third of its whole amount. t Within the 

same space also the revenue of the post office is 
stated to have been reduced from 76,318/. to 

' ! P- S59- 

T thulmera’s Estimate, p. 68, fVom accounts In tlie Exchequer 
•woks, rommuuicated by Mr. Astle. 
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58,672/. ; which may be taken as an evidence tliat 
the pressure of the war was not confined to our 
foreign trade, but was felt throughout our social 
system. 

At the same, lime, no doubt, several branches of 
domestic industry might receive an impulse from 
the foreign supply being cutotF. Dut those of our 
manufactures that derived any advantage in this 
way appear to have been only a few of inferior im- 
portance. Before tlie M'ar we were accustomed to 
import considerable quantities of men’s huts from 
Havre-de-Grace and other places in Normandy : 
this article we now set about making for ourselves 
with such success, that after some time English 
hats come to be b»)th belter and cheaper than 
French. The finer glass used in England had 
hitherto been almost entirely French, ‘'^for not 
only,” observes Anderson, “ very near all the plate 
glass of our coaches and chairs, and of our fine 
looking-glasses, came from France, but Mkewise 
our finest window-glass, which w-as usually called 
Normandy glass and French crown-glass; both 
which we have since made entirely our own manu- 
facture in the highest perfection.” This writer 
conceives, also, that the improvement of the vari- 
ous manufactures introduced some years before by 
the French Protestant artisans who fled to this 
country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
could not have been so speedily nor so etfcctually 
4 T 





accomplished, had it not been for the complete 
prevention of intercourse between tlie two countries 
by this war. To this cause he attributes the pro- 
gress made by us in the manufacture of cutlery, 
watches, toys, ribbons, and especially of broad 
silk ; in all of which branches we came in course of 
time even to outdo the French. In other cases, 
however, it is admitted that the failure df the 
usual supply from France merely occasioned the 
importation of the article from another quarter. 
Thus, before the war, we had been acemstomed to' 
consume the coarse linens of that country, called 
dowlases and locksams, chiefly manufactured in 
Normandy and Brittany, to the annual value of 
above 200,000/.; but now, “England,” says 
Anderson, “not being well able to be without 
those two sorts of linen, set the Hamburgliers on 
imitating them so well, that the very names of 
those French linens with us are buried in oblivion.” 
Here, then, the only consolation was, that, if we 
were no gainers, our enemies at any rate were 
losers— -that France was almost entirely deprived 
of a most profitable manufacture, which she was 
never likely to recover. 

On the whole, however, the war, wasting capital 
on the one hand, and impeding its accumulation 
on the other, — augmenting the public burdens, 
and generally diminishing private gains, — could 
not fail, ere long, seriously to affect our economical 
prosperity; and, accordingly, when it had been 
brought to an end by the peace of Ryswick, in 
1697, the kingdom seems to have felt like a man 
staggering with fatigue and weakness. One writer 
of the day affirms, “ that so great had been the 
losses of a seven years’ war, if a great stock be ab- 
solutely necessary to carry on a great trade, we 
may reasonably conclude the stock of this n.'ition 
is so diminished it will fall short, and that, without 
prudence and industry, we shall rather consume 
what is left than recover what we have lust.”* 
Dr. Davenant, in replying to this writer, although 
he does not take so depending a view of the state to 
which the war had reduced us, yet admito nut only 
that it put a stop to a qourseof constantly augment- 
ing prosperity that had gone on without interruption 
from the Restoration, but that it had consumed 
much of the wealth accumulated in that previous 
long period of peace, as well as inflicted the most 
serious injury upon various branches of our trade. 

“ Besides the ordinary expenses of the war,” he 
observes, “ our dead losses at sea, in nine years’ 
time, have amounted to a greater sum than is fit here 
to mention.”t In regard to our foreign commerce, 
he thinks it will be a great matter for the present 
if we can recover the ground we had lost during a 
contest which had left us, there and all over, sore 
with wounds, “By the unlucky conduct of our 
naval affairs,” he proceeds, descending to parti- 
culars, “ die tijade to and from this kingdom wai 
chiefly ijj^ne by princes and states in neutrality, 

* roli'xfen, DiMonras on Trade, ^ Coin, and Paper Credit, leui. 
Poleafen «iui ut tliw Vimu Hoard of Trade. 
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such 08 Denmark and Sweden to the northward, 
Portugal and tlie State of Genoa, who have hereby 
not only increased in their shipping but in the 
tknowlcdge of our trade ; and, unless care be takeif 
to regain to England, in the very beginning of this 
'peace, the ground we have thus lost, in dl like- 
• lihood it will never be recovered.” He goes on 
to complain of encroachments that had been made 
upon the Navigation Act through “ the slack ad- 
ministration which war occasions and tlicn be' 
adds the following account of the state to wliich 
some of the most iqiportant branches of our trade 
had actually been reduced : — “ The Norway and 
the Baltic trad^ have been lately carried on in a 
more disadvantageous way than ever ; they always 
drained us of money ; but this in some measure 
was compensated by.giving employment to near a 
Imndredsail of ships; but now they do not employ 
five ships, and for a great while have exported 
between 3000/. and 4000/. per annum. As to 
the Guinea trade, this war has brought it to a 
very low ebb, the French having disturbed oiir 
colonies, and destroyed our fortresses and ])laces 
of strength upon the coast of Afric. The neglect 
in settling the African trade has forced the planta- 
tions [in America] for their support to deal with 
foreigners for negroes, and consequently to traffic 
with them in return for those negroes. Some of 
our West India plantations have been likewise 
very much dispeopled lately by plagues and earth- 
quakes ; and in some parts, during the lute war, 
the natives are grown upon us; and in other places 
we have been harassed and ruined by the French. 
Our East India trade is also in a very bad condi- 
tion ; losses abroad and discouragements at home 
have very much diminished the capital stock. Tin; 
late piratical attempts on the Mogul’s subjects and 
allies in the Red Sea have brought difficulties upon 
the Company’s affairs in India not easily to he 
overcome ; and these piracies arc j)artly the effect 
of that loose administration with which war is ac- 
com})anied ; for the ships which have committed 
these depredations have been chiefly fitted out from 
the West India ports : ifk the governors there had 
kept a jealous eye over these freebooters and buc- 
caneers — if they had narrowly watched their goings 
out and comings in — if, instead of sharing in tiio 
spoil (which perhaps has been practised), they 
had compelled suspected persons to give good 
security for their behaviour, or laid an embar^n) 
(m their ships — and if they had been vigorous in 
seizing and prosecuting these pirates at them* 
return (the contrary of which is but too notorious), 
such wicked actions and breaches of the laws of 
God and nations could never have been com- 
mitted.”* 

Davenant, however, argues that, notwithstand- 
ing all it had suffered, the country had the prhi- 
ciple of life still strong within it ; and that even 
from the manner in which it had stood the severe 
strain of this war, great consolation was to he 
derived and hope for the future. Aflcr remarking 

• l)M.!oatte> on Uie Public Revenues, &c„ in Works. 1. 
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that we had been able to maintain a war abroad, 
with a fleet at the yearly charge of 2,500,000/.', 
and a land army at the yearly charge of above 
2,500,000/., of which a great part for some time 
has been spent in other countries,” — and' ** (tlie 
ordinary revenues’ of the crown not included) to 
give in taxes upwards of 39 millions, of which* 
about 25 millions have been actually levied, 14 
millions arc in a way of payment, and the rest 
remains a debt to be i)rovided for,” — ^he proceeds, 
in the following passages, to give as comprehensive 
and trustworthy a description as is perhaps any- 
where to be found of the ‘real state in which the, 
war had left the kingdom : — “ Ou? stock in stored 
goods, plate, jewels, money, and merchant-ships, 
is apparently not so great now as it was in 1688 ; 
however, we have still so good a prospect, and 
such a remainder of strength, as, if it be well 
managed, our affairs may be restored in some mo- 
derate term of time. A good symptom, for the 
j)rescnt, of remaining health and vigour in the 
body politic is, that we sec nothing abated in the 
price of our native commodities. And, besides, 
w'ithout doubt, we have yet felt no such poverty as 
has reduced us to let our buildings and farm- 
houses go to ruin. As yet, there has been no 
where a visible fall in the rents of land and 
bouses. It is true the interest of money is risen ; 
hut Ibat has plainly proceeded from the advantage 
men have found by dealing with the exchequer. 
It is to be feared our stock of shipping for trade 
is less at present than before : however, our fleet 
and naval strength is apparently more powerful 
now than ever it was ; and undoubtedly this war 
has bred us more able seamen than formerly we 
had. But the truest sign of our vitals not being 
tainted, and that we arc not w'ounded in any noble 
part, is, that our manufactures and all our home 
jiroduce, generally speaking, hold up to their 
former rates. For this is a direct evidence that 
we arc not at all, or very little, diminished in the 
mimbers of our people ; and it is a mark that, 
though we may have been interrupted in our im- 
jjorttitions, yet that we e.\port rather more than in 
former times. If we decreased in people to any 
degree there would be less consumption, and con- 
8e(|ucntly our home commodities would have 
become clieaper; and, if there were not a great 
call abroad for our product and manufactures, they 
must sink in value here. Not only now, but 
during the whole war, they have soldw’ell at home 
and abroad, which is a sign that we dW not quite 
consume and live altogether upon the. capital, but 
that our annual produce and income did go a 
great way towards maintaining our foreign ex- 
penses.” The war, finally, he observes, had not 
been unproductive of some advantages to our do- 
mestic industry, which helped to enable us to sus- 
tain the heavy pressure it had laid upon us 
“ As it hindered our trade, and was expensive to 
Hs, so it interrupted the tillage, labour, and manu- 
factures of other countries, and created there » ne- 
cessity of our commodities; to which must be 
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attributed, in some measure, the great call that has 
been during nine years for our com, barreled beef 
and pork, tallow,' leather, cheese and butter, and 

coarser sort of drapery The returns of 

these commodities have helped us to maintain our 
foreign expenses, and have kept the radical mois- 
ture within the kingdom, which otherwise must 
have been quite exhausted by drawing out those 
sums that were necessary to subsist our troops in 
Flanders. This exi)ortatinn, occasioned by the 
wants which war only had brought upon our 
neighbours, has stood in the room of money, 
which else must have been exported; so that, 
comparing the juesent species with wW was in 
the kingdom in 1688, there seems to be still 
more money left than we could reasonably hope to 
find after a war so long and so e,\pensive. By the 
stock that had been gathered in peace, and by 
the benefit of these mure than ordinary, and in 
some sort aecidcntal, exportations, we have main- 
tained ourselves for nine years ; and now, at the 
end of the business, our condition is very far from 
desperate.”* 

The fact, often exemplified, of the rapidity with 
which a country recovers from the ohstruction anil 
waste of war, as if the spirit of enterprise started 
forth on the return of peace like a spring from 
which a heavy pressure had been removed, and 
the very vacuum to be filled up occasioned a sudden 
rush of activity and consequent gain into the re- 
opened channels of industry and commerce, veri- 
fied Uavenant’s hopes end prognostications. The 
total tonnage of English sliips cleared outwards 
rose again in 1697, the very first year of the peace, 
to 144,264 tons, and that of foreign ships to 
100,524 ; and the entire official value of the ex- 
ports to 3,525,907/. On the average of the tlirce 
years 1699, 1700, and 1701, the last of the peace, 
the value of the annual exports was 6,709,881/., 
conveyed in 337,328 tons of shipping, of which 
no less a proportion than 293,703 was English, 
the foreign having by this time fallen to 43,625.t 
Comparihg this state of things with the point to 
which our commerce had been depressed (as 
above recorded) in the last year of the war, we find 
that in five years of pence our exports had very 
considerably more than doubled, and our mercan- 
tile marine more than quadrupled. It appears also 
that, whereas the net average annual income of 
the Post Office during the eight years of the war 
w'as only 67,222/. (it had fallen, as we have seen, 
to something considerably under this sum in 
1697), its average amount for the space from 
1698 to 1701 inclusive was 82,319/.t These 
figures look insignificant enough at the present 
day, but they do not for that the less distinctly in- 
dicate the movements of what may perhaps be 
styled one of the best barometers we possess of the 
commercial activity, and even of the {^neral econo- 
mical condition, of the country. » 

* Difcnonci on the &e., in Worki, i. 380 

t Mr. Aistlu’i tiaiucripM, m €|Alilier>, n. 78. 

? Ibid. 
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Having cast this summary glance over the pro- 
gress of our trade and public wealth during the 
reign of William, we will now proceed to notice 
some of the most important or most illustrative 
particulars by which this portion of the history 
of our national industry is marked. 

It was in this reign that the Bank of England 
was founded, principally through the eiertimis of 
Mr. William Paterson, of whom we have already 
heard so much as the projector of the Scottish 
Darien Company.* Paterson, according to his 
own account^ commenced .his exertions for the 
establishment of an English bank, similar to those 
already cxistingii.at Amsterdam, Venice, Genoa, 
and Hamburgh, in the year 1691. A principal 
object which he had in view from the first, in ad> 
dition to the accommodation of the mercantile 
community, appears to have been the support of 
public credit and the relief of the government from 
the ruinous terms upon which the raising of the 

S lies and other financial operations were 'then 
ucted. The lowest rate, he tells us, at which 
advances used to be obtained from capitalists, even 
upon the land-tax, which seems to have been con- 
sidered the surest part of the national revenue, 
was eight per cent., although repayment was made 
within the year, and premiums were generally 
grailted to the subscribers. On anticipations of 
other taxes, counting premiums, discount, and in- 
terest, the public had sometimes to pay twenty, 
thirty, and even forty per cent. Nor was the money 
easily obtained when wanted even on such terms. 
It was no uncommon thing for ministers to be 
obliged to solicit the common council of the city 
of London for so small a sum as a hundred or two 
hundred thousand pounds, to be repaid from the 
first retunis of the land-tax; luid then, if the ap- 
plication was granted, particular common council- 
men had in like manner, to make humble suit to 
the inhabitants of their respective wards, going 
from house to house for contributions to the loan.f 
In these circumstances Paterson might have laid 
his account with the opposition of the monied in- 
terest, whose inordinate gains his proposed Bonk 
was to put an end to ; the disaffected, also,— that 
is, the enemies of the revolutionary settlement, — 
were all, he tells us, against it ; their argument 
was, that the new Bonk would engross to itself all 
the money, stock, and riches of the kingdom ; but 
what he conceiv^ he had less reason to anticipate 
was the difficulty he experienced in prevailing 
upon the government to go into his scheme. 
King William was abroad when the proposal was 
brought before the Cabinet in 1693, where long 
debates took place upon it in the presence of the 
queen ; but at last an act of parliament was passed 
(5 and 6 W. and M. c. 20), which, in impos- 
ing certain rates and duties on tonnage of ships, 
and upon brar, ale, and other liquors, authorial 
their majesties to grant a commission to take sub- 

* See ante, pp. 54, ctiiq. 

t Peterwn’a Aecount of lib Trumetioni ia relation to the Bank 
ofEnj(Und, fol. l«96;andWiConfcfeiK«o^ the PuhlieDeWi. by 
the Wedneiday’B Club in Friday-street. 


Bcriptions for 1,200,000/. of the whole 1,500,000/. 
which the new taxes were expected to raise, and 
to incorporate the subscribers into a company, 
under the name of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England. Interest at eight per cent, 
was to be idlow^ upon the money advanced, and 
also 4000/. a year for management;* making the 
whole annual paymmt to the company 100,000/. 
The company were ro be enabled to purchase lands, , 
&c., and to exercise all the usual powers of bodiCIi 
corporate f but were not to trade in the buying or 
selling of any goods or merchandise, except that 
they might deal in bills df exchange, and in buying 
and selling of bullion, gold, or silver, and in sell- 
ing of any goods or merchandise which should be 
pledged to mem for money lent thereon, and might 
also sell the produce of their own lands. This act 
received the royal assent on the 25th of April, 
1694; the subscription for the 1,200,000/. was 
completed in ten days, twenty-five per ceiSt., or a 
fourth of the whole sum, being paid down ; and 
the royal charter of incorporation was executed on 
the 27th of July following. It gave to the esta- 
blishment the same constitution which it still re- 
tains, under 'a governor, deputy governor, and 
twenty-four directors, of whom Paterson was one. 
The new institution, though loudly clamoured 
against for some time, principally by interested 
parties, soon proved its usefulness to the general 
conviction. “ The advantages,” says Buniet, 
**that the king, and all concerned in tallies, had 
from the Bank were soon so sensibly felt that all 
people saw into the secret reasons that made the 
enemies of the constitution set themselves with so 
much earnestness against it.”t Paterson himself 
ascribes to it no less an effect than the successful 
termination of the war ; — “ The erection of this 
famous Bank,” says he, “not only relieved the 
ministerial managers from their frequent proces- 
sions into the city for borrowing of money on the 
best and nearest public securities at an interest of 
ten or twelve per cent, per annum, but likewise 
gave life and currency to double or treble the 
value of its capital in other branches of public 
credit ; and so, under God, became the principal 
means of the success of the campaign in the follow- 
ing year, 1695, as particularly in reducing the im- 
portant fortress of Namur, the first material step 
towards the peace concluded at Ryswick in tlie 
year 1697.” 

A great operation in which the Bank, almost as 

• " Thl* is .t^e flnt iurtanoe.'^ obiervei Andenon, “of M»y »»• 
tional fund beiug managed by any otlior Uian.fhe crown (dllceia at 
the Exchequer ; which new method of allowing a round mm for 
chargw of manngement las ever since been followed, not only aitu 
respect to the Bank, but also to the East India and South Sea Com* 
panies; which allowances for the expense of management, thati». 
for salaries of govemon, directors, clerks, offlce*rent. &c., were at 
llrst usually computed from wluit similar funds hod formerly cost me 
crown when muiuged at the Exchequer, though generally, m later 
tlmw, 1 conceive, with soma .saving to the public in this new 
method.” Chrm. Com. ii. 004, The entire nAnogement of the public 
debt has since been eonSded td the Bank ( and the annual sum now 
allowed to it for that service is almut W0.000I. Previous to the Inst 
renewal ofthe charter (in 1833) the allowance excemled *.10,000t., 
and before 1786 U was at the sUU higher rale of ml. m. for eve^ 
million ofthe debt. But even this was a. great reduction upon the 
ori^nal rate, whidi was not less than 883377 Of. 8d. per million. 

t Own Time, it W. 
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soon as it had been set up, was called upon to 
assist the government and the country was the 
entire re-coinage of the silver money, which was 
undertaken in 1696. The inconveniences arising 
from the clipping of the silver currency began to 
be felt about the close of the reign of Charles IL, 
and to a greater degree in that of James II., but 
only very seriously after the Revolution. In 1692 
we And a clause in an act 'of parliament reciting 
tHkt “ the receivers of the revenue and aids given 
to their majesties, and divers other persons, have 
in many places of this kingdom refused to receive 
or take in payment any sort of cracked money, 
which by law is and ought to pass^as the current 
coin of this realm, by reason of which refusal 
many of their majesties’ good subjects arc under 
great hardships and difliculties ibr want of money 
to pay their taxes and supply their other necessary 
occasions, whilst the said cracked money lies dead 
by them, and is rendered wholly useless to their ma- 
jesties and their subjects.”* The clause goes on to 
enact that whoever should refuse to take in payment 
any cracked money being the current coin of the 
kingdom should for every such offence forfeit five 
])ounds, to be recovered by action by any person 
who would sue for the same. But the evil was 
not to be cured in this way ; no act of parliament 
could make a piece of silver intrinsically, for in- 
stance, worth only ninepence or tenpence pass for 
a shilling ; if dealers could not have the price of 
their goods in money of sufficient weight, they 
raised the "price j and the law which compelled 
them to take the clipped money did not, and 
could not, prevent them from allowing discount to 
those who brought them shillings, 8i.xpences, or 
half-crowns of the full weight, or from receiving 
gold coin for more than its legal value in silver ; 
so that, except that it occasioned some inconve- 
nience, this enactment proved quite ineffectual. 
Then, in 1694, an act was passed expressly “ to 
prevent counterfeiting and clipping the coin.” 
“ It is manifest,” says the preamble, “ that of late 
years the current coin of this kingdom hath been 
greatly diminished by rounding, clipping, filing, 
and melting the same, and likewise many false 
and counterfeit coins have been clipped for the 
better disguising thereof;” and then it is declared 
to be apparent that these practices are ” very 
much occasioned by those who drive a trade of 
exchanging broad money for clipped money, and 
by other acts and devices.” To remedy this state 
of things it is now enacted, that, if any person 
should at any one time either exchange, lend, sell, 
borrow, buy, receive, or pay any broad silver 
money, or silver money undipped, of the coin of 
the kingdom, for more than 4e same was coined 
for, and ought by law to go for, he should forfeit 
ten times the amemnt of the money so illegally 
exchanged. A vajfiety of new restrictions were at 
the same time imposed upon the trade in bullion ; 
such as, tliat no j^rson should cast ingots or ban 
of silver, under a penalty of five hundred pounds ; 

•4W.«ndM.c.l4, 1-7. 


that none should buy, sell, or have in custody any 
clippings or filings of coin under the like penalty ; 
that no person should export any melted silver 
without having it first stamped at Goldsmiths* 
Hall, and taking oath that no part of it had been 
before it was melted current coin of the kingdom, 

' or clippings therefrom ; that none but goldsmiths 
and refiners should deal in the buying or selling 
of silver bullion, under pain of suffering six 
months’ imprisonment, &c.* But it might as 
well have been attempted to stop the flowing of 
the tide by act of parliament. Before this mea- 
sure was devised, guineas were passing for thirty 
shillings, and exchequer tallies wire often at from 
thirty to forty per cent, discount. The new act 
did as little good as the other passed two years 
before ; ” and,” says Anderson, “ as the dimi- 
nishing of the old hammered money daily in- 
creased, so far that it is said shillings scarcely con- 
tained more than three;^.nce in silver, the condi- 
tion of the nation became very alarming ; which 
gave the greatest joy to the disaffected at home, 
who hoped thereby for a total overthrow of King 
William’s government. The French king also 
had great expectations from this calamity, so far 
as to have been heard to say, that King William 
would never be able to surmount the difficul|ijjr,”t 
The wretched state to which the coinage had 
actually been reduced is most clearly set forth in 
an “ Essay for the Amendment of the Silver 
Coin,” which appeared in 1695, and the author 
of which evidently writes from official sources of 
information. lie comptes the entire silver 
money coined by Queen Elizabeth to have amount- 
ed to 4,632,932/.; that coined by James I. to 
1, '100,000/. ; and that coined by Charles I. to 
8,776,544/.; making, in all, 15,109,476/. By 
this time, all Queen Elizabeth’s crowns, half- 
crowns, groats, quarter-shillings, half-groats, three- 
halfpenny pieces, three-farthing pieces, and half- 
pence, were wholly gone; and also great num- 
bers of her shillings and sixpences. 'The crowns, 
groats, twopenny pieces, pence, and halfpence of 
James I. and Charles I., had likewise all disap- 

C d; with many of their half-crowns, shil- 
^ j and sixpences. On the whole, this author 
calculates that there did not remain in circulation 
more than a third part of this old coinage, or not 
much above 5,000,000/. sterling. This, however, 
constituted by far the greater part of the existing 
silver currency; for the unmelted coins of Charles 
II., James II., and King William, did not amount 
to more than about 563,000/. Thus the nominal 
value of the whole silver money of the kingdom, 
clipped and unclipped, hoarded and current, was 
about 5,600,000/. But of this about 4,000,000/. 
consisted of clipped money ; while the remaining 
1,600,000/. was either hoarded up, or current only 
in the remote counties. The most curious part of 
the statement, however, and that also which pro- 
ceeds upon the surest grounds, ia the calculation of 
the extent to which the clipping had been carried. 

* 6 and 7 W.and M., o. 17. t Cliron. of Com., ii. 619. 
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4liere had, it seems, hfccn brought into the Mint 
in the three months of May, June, and July, 1695, 
572 bags, each containing 100/. of silver coin, 
promiscuously collected, which, according to the 
standard, ought to have weighed 18,4511b8. 6oz. 
16dwt. 8gr. troy; but the actual weight. of thtf, 
whole turned out to be only 9480lbs. 1 to*. 5dwt., 
dr very little more than hdf what it ouglit to^ have 
been ! The exact diminution {^mounted to about 
five shillings in every eleven. The whole four 
millions of clipped silver money, therefore, were 
really not worth much more than two millions 
sterling ; and ^e loss consequent upon calling in 
the whole and W-coining it would not amount to 
nuich less than that sum. The prospect of this 
great outlay, however, notwithstanding consider- 
able opposition on the part of some members, did 
not deter parliament from resolving upon the only 
course that could effectually remedy the evil. By 
a succession of acts passed in the course of the 
years 1696 and 1697, provision was made for gra- 
dually calling in all the old silver money, and re- 
placing it by another currency of the full standard 
weight ; and before the end of the latter year the 
entire operation was accomplished, and “ our silver 
coins came forth from the Mint,” to quote Ander- 
sonjg expression, “ the finest and most beautiful of 
any in jul Europe.” The new money was coined 
partly at the Tower, partly at the country mints of 
Bristol, Exeter, Chester, Nomdeh, and York. 
According to the account of the receipts and issues 
of the Exchequer during the reign of William, 
which we have had occasion to quote in a former 
Chapter, the entire cost amounted to something 
under two millions and a lialf— a sum sufficiently 
near the estimate of tlie author of the essay from 
which we have taken the above view of the actual 
state of the silver currency before this ic-coinage, 
to entitle us to place considerable confidence in the 
general accuracy of his facts and calculations.* 

To the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, is ascribed 
the main credit of suggesting and carrying through 
this great reform, which was undoubtedly tlic 
mightiest financial operation that had yet been 
achieved or undertaken in England. In the mean 
time, however, it had, before its completion, very 
nearly brought down the infant establishment of 
the Bank, whose notes, together with Montague’s 
new exchequer •bills,t had chiefly supplied, while 
the re-coinage was proceeding, the vacuum occa- 
sioned by the abstraction of the old clipped silver 
money. But these notes, being payable on de- 
mand, were presented so much faster than the new 
coin could be supplied from the Mint, that the 
Bunk, in the course of the year 1697, was obliged 

• It ii olwTVtfd, hovever, by Lrakc, that the " provlision by law 
to rec«ive tlii! (;lii»tn!d muiicy vob the frruaWst eneouraj^rment to pro- 
mote cliiipiii);, niid K'lve the clippens nil the advantages tlu 7 could 
d«8inN miikiug the crime more geueral ; for now they were sure of 
n miirkct tor tlicir clijiped money ; no that whnt hod iiecii lioardvd, 
niid hilhiMto oscniicd the ahrnrit, now underwent the rame fate; niid 
it U not improbiihlc thot more was clipi)ed and nMdipjwd upon this 
general liceuiie tUnu had been before.’ ^—Atitonca/ Afcuwt uf Una- 
lUh Mttnty, 2nd Edit. p. 392. 

. t ante. p. 6S6. 


to resort to what amounted in fact to a suspension 
■of payments — giving coin for its notes, first by 
instalments of ten per cunt, once A fortnight, and 
'afterwards only at the rate of three per cent, once 
in tiic three months. The consequence was, that 
Bank paper fell to a discount of from fifteen to 
tvtcnty per cent. In the preceding yeay the 
directors nad made two successive calls of twenty 
p^ cent, each upon the proprietors ; hut such 
was the difficulty of procuring money, that wc 
.find them in the Gazette of the 6th of May, 1697, 
urging the defaulters upon the last of these calls, 
which should have been attended to on the 10th 
of the preceding November, “ and also those in- 
debted to the Bank upon mortgages, pawns, notes, 
hills, or other securities, to pay in the said twenty 
per cent., and the principal and interest of those 
securities, by the 1st of June next.” But these 
difficulties were soon removed and the credit of tlic 
Bank completely restored by the effects of an act 
passed in the ensuing session of parliament, add- 
ing above a million sterling to the stoi^k of the 
corporation, and extending the term of its exclu- 
sive privileges to the year 1711.* lu 1708 its 
charter ivas farther continued to the year 17.T1; 
in 1712 to the year 1743; and in 1742 to the 
year 1765. Meanwhile also its capital, or the 
amount of the advances it had made to the public, 
had gone on increasing, till at the close of the jire- 
sent jieriod it had risen to be nearly eleven mil- 
lions. TJie establishment of the Bank of England 
was immediately followed by that of a similai' 
institution in Scotland, also mainly through the 
e.xcrtion8 of the publie-s])irited and indcfatigalilo 
Paterson. But, while the great corporation in 
Thread needle-street remained the only privileged 
banking association in England, the Bunk of 
Scotland w'ns compelled within the present periofi 
to submit to tlic intrusion, first of one chartcnid 
rival, the Royal Bank, in 1727, and then of a 
second, the British Linen Company, in 1746. 

Of the old incorporated trading associations, the 
only one tlic history of which oflers much matter 
of interest during the present period, is the East 
India Company. This company underwent a 
complete re-organisation in consequence of mea- 
sures that were taken respecting it in the reign of 
William. We have seen that for some time pre- 
vious to the Revolution the exclusive privilege of 
the Company had been extensively, invaded by 
numbers of private traders. These interlopers, 
as they were styled, taking advantage of tlie 
natural invidiousness of a monopoly, seem to have 
at lengtli succeeded in exciting a very general 
feeling of hostility to the Company; tow'hicbwcre 
imputed various delinquencies and acts of mis- 
management most injurious to the national in- 
terests; so that in January, 1692, the House of 
Commons, carried along by the pevailing clam- 
our, sent up an address to his majesty requesting 
him at once to dissolve a body that had so miscon- 
ducted itself, and incorporate a new company. 

• Sand 0. WiU. lII.c.SO. 
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This was the commencement of a long scries of 
proceedings, of which we can here notice little 
more than the results. On the question being 
submitted to the privy council, tliey proposed that 
a new company should be incorporated for twenty* 
one years, to consist of the members of the oM 
company, and as many new subscribel-s as should 
make up a capital of from 1,.')00,000/. to 
2,000,000/.i of which the existing compaiw’s 
capital should be considered as making 740,0(19/. 
But the Company maintained that, reckoning 
everything they possessed, and looldng to the 
current price of their stock in the market, their 
capital could not be fairly estimated at a less sum 
tlian 1,500,000/. They also contended that their 
forts, towns, and territories in India were by 
their cliarters theirs for ever, wliatever might be- 
come of their privilege of exclusive trading. No 
steps were taken to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the privy council; nor did the 
enemies of the Company succeed in getting it 
broken up even when the following year, by an 
unaccountable piece of neglect, it hud legally in- 
curred the forfeiture of its charter by the nonpay- 
ment on the appointed day of a tax upon its capitol 
imposed by a recent act of parliament. On the 
contrary, on the 7th of October, 1098, it obtained 
from the king a renewal of its charter, with a full 
restoration of all its former powers and privileges. 
An account has already been given in our first 
chapter of the investigation which was afterwards 
(in 1G9.5) made by parliament into this transuc’ 
tion, when it ajjpeared that the Company had, in 
the year 1093, expended for special (but unspeci- 
fied) services little less than 90,000^ ; of which, 
among other persons in power, tlie Duke of I jeeds, 
the president of tlic council, was all but proved to 
liuvc been a sharer to a large amount, while his 
majesty himself was strongly suspected to have 
benefited to a still larger.* These disclosures, or 
exposures, did not tend to allay the public feeling 
against tlie Company ; which about the same time 
fell into further disfavour by being obliged to 
suspend for some years the payment of any divi- 
dends in consequence of a train of severe losses it 
had incurred. Indeed, the Company now scarcely 
derived any advantage at all from its charter, the 
validity of which was denied by parliament, and 
which even the govcniment openly disregarded, 
granting licenses to the private traders in the most 
unreserved manner. To this pass had matters 
been brought, when, in the beginning of the year 
1698, the government, being in want of money, 
bethought itself of trying w'hat could be made of 
fhc monopoly of the India trade, which was thus 
contested or in abeyance. The Company now 
offered to make an advance of 700,000/., at four 
per cent., on condition of obtaining a parliamentary 
confirmation of their charter; but, on this, at the 
instigation, os it is alleged, of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Montague, the private traders 
offered 2,000,000/., at eight per cent., fur an incor- 

• Soc ante, p. 62, 


poration conferring upon them the exclusive privi-4 
lege of the trade; and their inoposal was accepted. 
An act was accordingly passed in July of that 
year, empowering the king to incorporate the new 
company; and on the 5th of September following 
majesi^ signed a charter investing' the sub- 
'SQribei^ Of ’'the two millions, under the name, of 
The ^n^bsh Company trading to the East Indies, 
with the exclusive possession of the commerce 
^ with that part of the world for ever, subject only 
to the right of the Old Company to continue their 
trade for three years longer. Meanwhile, however, 
the Old Company had, through its treasurer, sub- 
scribed no less than 315,000/. uf^^he loan of two 
millions, and had thus become by far the largest 
shareholder in the new and rival association. 
Hence a confusion and conflict of claims and inte- 
rests such as a legislative arrangement has seldom 
juoduced. There were now trading all at the same 
time, first, the Old Company, exi)rcs8ly authorised 
to go on as usual for three years longer, and even 
after the expiration of that term left in possession 
of all its forts and factories in India, and of what- 
ever ])rivilcges it had acquired there from the 
native authorities ; secondly, the New Company, 
without any Indian possessions whatever, and witli 
the rival body, which aimed at its destruction, 
permanently, as it were, seated ujion its shoulders, 
and invested with almost a controlling power over 
its operations ; thirdly, a few of the subscribers 
to the late loan, who hud declined joining the New 
Company, but who in terms of the original contract 
with the government were nevertheless entitled, so 
lung as the two millions remained unrepaid, to 
trade each for himself ; and, fourthly, all such se- 
parate traders as had cleared out from England 
previous to the 1st of July, 1098, the right of all 
such to carry on the trade till they should think 
fit to return to England having also been j)rovided 
for by a clause in the act which created tlie New 
Company. It is said that no fewer than sixty 
ships in all were now engaged in the trade, which 
seems to have been reduced to a state in which 
all the inconveniences of a free tiade and of a 
monopoly w'ere combined, without any of the ad- 
vantages of cither. The native manufactures were 
extensively injured by a glut of India goods, the 
prices obtained for w'hich at the same time entirely 
failed to remunerate the importers. And still the 
bitterest hostility divided the two companies, whose 
quarrel, indeed, gradually became one in which 
the whole nation took part, the Tories siding with 
the Old Company, the Whigs with the New, after 
the manner in which the whirlpool of political 
faction is w'ont to draw all things to it. In the 
city of London in particular, ever since the passing 
of the act of 1698, which had called the New 
Company into existence, all the powerful interest 
of the other company had been strenuously and 
perseveringly exerted against the government ; and 
Burnet acknowledges “that this act, together with 
the inclinations which those of the Whigs who 
were in good posts had expressed for keeping up a 
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fe r lanil force, did contribute to the blasting 
j)utation they had hitherto maintained of being 
goodj)atriot8, and was made use of over England by 
^e Tories to disgrace both the king and ^em.** * 
And the Tory majority in the new House of C!om> 
mons which met in February, 1*701, appears to 
hgye been the effect of the returning poptdar feel> 
ing in favour of the Old Company, and di the 
exertions of their partisans throughout the king- 
dom, more than of any other cause. The elections, 
indeed, had turned principally upon the conten- 
tion between the two companies; but Burnet 
himself is constrained to admit that what syste- 
matic bribery #f the electors took place was 
chiefly, if not exclusively, on the part of the New 
Coin^y and his own friends and theirs, the 
Whigs. ^ When the House met, he tells us, 
“ reports* were brought to them of elections that 
had been scandalously purchased by some who 
were concerned in the New East India Company. 
Instead of drinking and entertainments, by which 
elections were formerly managed, now a most 
scandalo^8 practice was brought in of buying votes, 
with so little decency, that the electors engaged 
themselves by subscription to choose a blank per- 
son before they were trusted with the name of 
their candidate.” But he adds, with considerable 
nai'vet^, *‘the Old East India Company had driven 
a course of corruption within doors with so little 
shame, that the New Company intended to follow 
their example; but with this difference, that, 
whereas the former had bought the persons who 
were elected, they resolved to buy election8.”t The 
general interest that was taken in the dispute 
between the two companies did not |bate till to- 
wards the very close of William’s reign ; but at 
length the parties principally concerned began 
themselves to perceive that the contest was only 
exhausting and ruining both; and shortly after 
the accession of Anne an arrangeihent that had 
been for some time negociating was completed 
under the sanction of the queen, by which their 
differences were composed in the mean time, and 
provision was made for their ultimate union into 
one body. The fixed property, or dead stock, as 
it was called, of the Old Company in India, being 
valued at 330,000/., and that of the New Company 
at lOjOOO/., a fair adjustment of their respective 
claims and liabilities in regard to that matter was 
made by the latter paying over to the former the 
sum of 130,000/., so that each might be regarded as 
contributing 200,000/. to this part of the common 
stock ; and then the money capital of 2,000,000/. 
was in like manner divided equally between the 
two, by the Old Company purchasing at par aa 
much stock from the New Company as mad9< 
up their original subscription of 315/)00/. to 
l,000,000/.t These terms were embodied in a 
tripartite indenture, which was signed by her 

• Own Time, ii. S09. f ibU. iL SM.' 

t;.Strictly apcakiu)^, the amount of stock held by each company 
was only 988,500/., the temaining 93,000/. being lieldby turtiei who, 
althongh they hod subecnbed to the 3,000,00l^loiui to Kovenneut, 
had prefcned trading separately to joining the New Company. 


majesty and both Companies on the 2nd of July, 
1702 ; and by which it was also stipulated that 
after ^e expiration of the term of seven years all 
(.separation of interests should cSase, and the whole 
incorporate shareholders should form one body, 
to be called The United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies. This final 
and complete union, accordingly, took place in the 
year 1708. After this the Company’s charter was 
three times renewed, and its exclusive trading 
privileges continued to it, within the present period ; 
first, in 1712 till the year 1736; secondly, in 
1730 till the year 1769; and lastly, in 1744 till 
the year 1783. 

Some of the other branches of our colonial and 
foreign trade, during the reign of William, require 
only a slight notice. The plantations, as they 
were called, or settlements on the continent of 
America, went on steadily increasing in population 
and wealth; and by the end of the century the 
trade with these rising dependencies and tlic 
adjacent West India Islands is said to have given 
employment to no less than five hundred sail of 
ships. Of these doubtless a considerable number 
were engaged in bringing negroes from the 
opposite coast of Africa— a trade which had ori- 
ginally been ' in the exclusive possession of the 
African Company, but which now, after having 
been for a considerable time practically open, was 
in 1698 made so legally by an act of parliament 
permitting all the king’s subjects, whether of Eng- 
land or of America, to trade to Africa on payment 
of a certain per centage to the Company on all 
goods export^ or imported— negroes, however, 
being exempted even from this tax. The change 
thus made was “ at that time,” remarks Anderson, 
“in every one’s judgment much to the benefit of 
the nation, more especially with relation to the 
commerce to our sugar colonies ; for it was con- 
fessed by all that ^e separate traders had con- 
siderably reduced the price of negroes to our negro 
colonies, and consequently had so far the better 
enabled them to undersell our rivals.” In the 
Newfoundland fishery the French had for some 
time before the Revolution been encroaching more 
and more upon the exclusive rights claimed by the 
English; the first specific complaint in King 
William’s declaration of war agmnst France in 
1689 was, that, whereas not long since the French 
had been accustomed to take licenses firom the 
English governor of Newfoundland for fishing in 
the seas upon that coast, and to pay tribute for 
such licenses, as an acknowledgment of the sole 
right of the crown of England to that island, yet 
of late their encroachments upon his subjects’ tr ^e 
tend fishery there had been more like the invasions 
of an enemy than becoming friends who enjoyed 
flie advant^ei of the said trade only by permis- 
sion. The ca]4ure of Nova Scotia, however, at 
the commencement of the war would probably 
make us again sole masters of the neighbouring 
island. An act passed in 1698 for the encourage- 
ment of the trade to Newfoundland may be taken 
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as evidence that it was then of torisidemble Irahie. trade ha^n| been for above these faretve years laiiiP 
Ti^e preamble dedares it to be ** a beneficial trade past wholly last to this kingdom, there aTe very 
to this kingdom, not only in the employii^ great few or no English harpinidren or English seamen 
numbers df seam^ and ships, and exporting and' skilled and exercised m the said trade of wtudd- 
consuming great quantities of provisions and mann- catching, so that the said trade cannot ndSr 
factaresof^this realm, whereby many tra^men and be regained to this kingdom, nor can be carried 
poor artificers are kept at work, but also in bring- 1 on, by or* without the assistance of foreign 1^- 
ing into this nation, by retumsof the effects of the ' pinimrs, or upon the single interests or stocks of 
said fishery from other countries', great quantities any particular persons, or by any other way than 
of wine, oil, plate, iron, wool, and sundry other by a joint-8tocL”t The trade, however, tlnove 
useful commodities, to the increase of hiS majesty*! under this new system no better than before : 
revenue, and encouragement of trade and naviga- a year or two the Company subscribed an addition^ 
tian/’ Then follow a number of regulations for capital of 42,000/., and in 1696 they got a hew 
the orderly carrying on of the fishery, of which the act exempting them from all duties upon the ml, 
principal is, that, “ according to the ancient custom &c., imported by them during the currency of their 

there used,” the master of the wssel from England charter j but some years before that terra expiiie^ 

first entering any harbour or creek in the island they had expended their second capital, also, on 

after the 25th of March should be admiral of the which they resolved to abandon the speculation. In 
said Imrbour or creek during that fishing season, these circumstances the trade was in 1702 thrown 

and should see the rules and orders laid down in open by parliament, the act declaring that it had 

the act duly put in execution within the limits of the hwn wholly neglected by the Company and lost to 
jurisdiction thus assigned to him. It is expressly the nation. I But no further attempt appears to 
ordered that no subject of - any foreign power have been made by any English adventuw in this 
“ shall at anytime hereafter take any bait, or use field of enterprise for many years. In 1699 the 
any sort of trade or fishing whatsoever,’* in New- trade with Russia, now becoming every day of 
foundland, or in any of the adjacent islands. But greater importance in the new position to which 
this complete exclusion of other countri& from the that country was raised by the reforms of Peter 
fishery was not long maintained. Measures were the Great, was also practically thrown open 
also taken a few years after the Revolution to by an act entitling any person to admission 
revive the Greenland fishery. In 1692 a company into the Russian Company on payment of an 
was incorporated for carrying on this branch of entrance fee of 5/. The Turkey Company 
trade, by the name of the Company of Merchants appears to have been at this date in the pos- 
of London trading to Greenland, with a capital of session of an active and prosperous commerce. 
40,000/., and a charter conferring upon them the The French Council of Commerce, in a me- 
usual powers of succession, &c., and the exclusive morial dra^ up in the year 1701, admit that 
possession of the- trade for fourteen years. The the English 'then carried on the Levant trade 
preamble ofethe act gives a sort of history of the (which was in the hands of this company) with 
way in which the old English trade to Greenland much more advantage than the French, chiefly in 
had come to be “quite decayed and lost.” It consequence of our woollen cloths being both 
recites that several merchants and others had been superior in quality and lower in price. “ The 
liy an act passed in 1673* “encouraged to fit out English,” adds the Memorial, “ also carry to the 
and send to the said Greenlmd seas some ships Levant lead, pewter, copperas, and logwood, which 
or vessels for the catching of whales, whereby are goods they are masters of; together with a 
some small quantities of oil, blubber, and whale-fins great deal of pepper; and, that they may not 
were imported into this kingdom; but, they not drain their country of its gold and silver, they alsp 
being able to ewry on the said trade upon their take in dry fish of their own catching, sugar of 
single or ' separate ' interests, in regard that the their own colonies, and other goods of their own 
neighbouring nation* did yearly send far greater produce, which they sell on the coasts of Portu^, 
numbers of ships jpto those seas, the said mer- Spain, and Italy, for pieces of eight, which they 
chants and other jpersons of this kingdom were carry to the Levant to make up a stock sufficient 
forced to diesist , from following the said trade, for purchasing their homeward cargoes.” § 
which is now wholly engrossed by foreigners; and The French Council of Commerce was esta- 
since the expirtition and reyivalt of the said Act Wished by Louis XIV. in the year 1700. From 
there hi!& not heen iany ships sent from England its erection Aimerson, writing about the middle of 
to the said Greenland seas, or any oil, blubber, or ^the last century, when it still subsisted, tWnks 
whale-fms ito^^oited into England but such as have ^^ere is good reason to date “ the great and almost 
been bought of foreigners, whereby great sums of ' surprising increase of the commerce, woollen 
.money are yearfy drawn otit of England for those manufacture, mercantile shipping, and foreign 
commodities, and the rates fmd prices which are colonies of France.” || We have noticed in the 
now paid for the eame>are now aboyo sik times ^ , 

more than ‘ herefofwe " they were ; the said + ? & wl i c. n. 

. - . . • 1 1 Afln. o! is. 
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kstBook the English 'CouhcH or Board «f the 
same kind establishdd* by ^ Charles H. in 1660^* 
which bowerer was up «|ly Iot / about ^,or 
six years. From the un^e lichen iliSrad ^wed .to 
drop matters relating to comnieiiw ancjl, the colonies 
had been usually merred to committ^ of the 
privy council, specially appomtedr;to c^ider each 
new subject as .it arose; but in 169^ing 'Wil- 
liam issued a commission appointing d permanent 
Board of Trade to consist (in addition to the great 
officers of state, whose attendancc-was expect to 
be only occasional) of a first lord and seven other 
commissioners, eabh having a salarv of 1000/. 
Among the first commissioners were the celebrated 
John Locke, and Pollexfen, the writer on commerce. 
They were styled “ Commissioners for promoting 
the Trade of this Kingdom, and for inspecting 
and improving the Plantations in America and 
elsewhere and their instructions more particu- 
larly directed them to examine into and take 
accounts of the general trade of England, and of 
our foreign commerce in all its departments — “ to 
considei^by what means profitable manufactures, 
already settled, may be further improved, and how 
offier new and profitable manufactures may be 
introduced” — “ to consider of proper methods for 
setting on work and employing the poor, and mak- 
ing them useful to the public” — and, in regard to 
the plantations, or colonies, to superintend not only 
their commerce but their govenfment in all re- 
speets.t From this last class of duties the Board 
of Trade must have been relieved, we presume, on 
the institution of the office of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, or the American department, in 
1768 ; but its other functions were Apderstood to 
remain nearly the same as at its mrat establish- 
ment down to its abolition in 1782, when the 
business of this department of the executive 
government was made over to a permanent com- 
mittee of the privy council, according to the 
arrangement that still subsists. 

The Revolution was immediately followed by an 
innovation, which demands our special notice, in the 
law regulating the foreign trade in the most im- 
portant of all productions, the article of com. As 
far as the subject can be historically traced, the first 
law perniitting the exportation of corn from Eng- 
land, without the royal license, was passed in 1394 
(17 Rich. IL c. 7). By this law exportation, which 
appears to have been hitherto strictly prohibited, 
was made free in all circumstances, that is to say, 
whatever might be tlie price at home. The only 
check reserved was, tha^ as the king had formerly 
the power of allowing exportati(A in particular 
cases, so now he might forbid . it when to do so ap- 
peared to him to be for the profit of the realm. ^ 
The matter, therefore, in fact remained still, as 
before, under the control of the crown — ^^lith this 
difference, that, whereas non-exportation had been ^ 
the general rule formerly, liberty of exportation was 

' • 8o 6 vol. iii. p. S66. " 

t See alwtrarl of the original Comminion in Maepbenoa'a 
Annala of Uommctce. ii. 680, 


[ establiahed as the general rule now. The alteration 
ofthelawmay be taken as indicating the increased 
political poweref the agricultural interest, and pro- 
•^bly also the increased cultivation and produce of 
soil. ^ And these same two causes we find ope- 
‘rating, with almost uninterrupted constancy, in 
moulding our com laws more and more into the 
form most accordant with the interests of the .pro- 
ducer down to the date at which we are now arrived. 
In 1436 (by 15 Hen. VI. c. 2), the right of export- 
ation, in the case of the home price l^ng under a 
certain point, was given absolutely, without any 
restriction or reservation whatever ; the old power 
of prohibition was wholly taken from the king so 
long as prices remained below the sum specified ; 
it was merely provided that he should have his 
customs and duties, as usual, upon the exported 
commodity. And, of course, by the unrepealed 
act of 1394, exportation, whatever might be the 
state of prices at home, was still also free, unless 
when expressly forbidden by royal proclamation. 
The limit fixed by the act of 14^, as that within 
which the right of exportation remained inde- 
pendent of the crown, was so long as the home 
price (of the quarter of wheat) did not exceed 6s. 
8d. In 1463 (by 3 Ed. IV. c. 2) a new advan- 
tage was given to the producers, by importation 
being for the first time forbidden whenever prices 
should be under that point. In this state the law 
remained for seventy-one years. But then in 
1534 an act was passed (the 25th Hen. VIll. c. 2) 
which (in so far at least as regarded the export- 
ation of com) swept away all the legislation of the 
preceding hundred and forty years, and suddenly 
restored for a time the old original state of tlie 
law, by which exportation was prohibited in all 
circumstances except under the royal license. The 
importation of the article, indeed, still remained 
fettered by the act of 1463 ; but probably that act 
was now nearly inoperative from the rise of prices 
that had taken place since it passed ; — a change 
that would, to be sure, make the act of 1436 also a 
dead letter; so that what was really done by 
Henry VIII.’s act of 1.534 was principally to 
repeal Richard II.*s act of 139d, which first made 
free exportation the rale and non-exportation the 
exception, time itself having done the rest. How- 
ever, the law, as we have said, was now (except as 
to the partial and probably inapplicable and harrn- 
less restriction on importation) brought back in 
all respects to the state in which it was before the 
course of legislation in favour of the agricultural 
interest began. But this lasted for twenty years 
only. In 1554 (by the 1 and 2 Phil, and Mar. 
c. 5) the law of 1463 was revived, and export- 
ation t^ainmade free when the price was under 
6#. 8d. It is expressly stated in the prwmble 
to this new act that the general prohibition of 
exportation by the act of 1534 had been exten- 
sively evaded or completely disregarded : “ yet 
notwithstanllng,” are the words .of the preamble, 
“ many and sundry covetous and insatiable per* 
sons, seeldng their own lucres and gains, had and 
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daily do carry and convey innumerable quantil^ ea 
well of com, cheeae, butter, and other victual [die 
prohibition had extended to all other articleo^of 
tbod as well as .grain], as of wood, oi;it of thioo 
realm into the ]Mrts beymid the seas.; by 
whereof the said com, victual, and wood are grown 
into a wonderful dearth and extreme prices.” « So 
that we see even this short solitary suspension of the 
onward movement of the iMid-cultivating, or rather 
of the land-owning, interest was rather nominal 
than real. But at any rate the subsequent advance 
of the landed interest , in this course of acquisition 
was both steady and open enough. In 1562 (by 
the 17th, or, in the common editions, the 26th 
section -of the 5 Eliz. c. 5, curiously entitled “ An 
Act touching certain politic constitutions made for 
the maintenance of the Navy”) the limit within 
which there should be a free exportation of wheat 
was enlarged by the elevation of the terminating 
price to lOr. the quarter ; a corresponding alter- 
ation being at the same time made for other de- 
scriptions of grain. In 1571 (by the 13 Eliz. 
c. 13) the law of 1394 was restored, and export- 
ation was made free, whatever might be the home 
price, at all times when no proclamation had been 
issued to the contrary. Then by a succession of 
acts the limits within which tlie right of export- 
ation was made absolute, and independent even of 
the control of the royal prerogative, were gradually 
extended, by the elevation of the terminating price 
in 1623 (by the 21 Jac. I. c. 28) to 32^!. ; in 
1660 (by the 12 Car. II. c. 4) to 40s.; and in 
1663 (by the 15 Car. 11. c. 7) to 48f. Up to 
this point, however, although the landed interest 
had been successful in breaking down to a con- 
siderable extentthe ancient policy of the kingdom, 
which was prohibitory of exportation in all circum- 
stances, it cannot be said (if we except the law 
of 1463 forbidding importation while the home 
price was under 6«. 8a., which had now long 
ceased to be operative, if it ever had been so) 
that any unfair advantage had been given to the 
growers of corn ; all tliat had been done in tbeir 
favour had oidy tended to make the trade in 
corn more and more free, by removing part of the 
restrictions that had been laid upon tlie export of 
the commodity. But soon after this a new system 
was begun. In 1670 (by the 22 Car. II. c. 13) 
not only was the home price up to which exjwrt- 
ation should be free raised to 53 j. 4d., but for the 
first time (for we may disregard altogether the 
obsolete act of 1463) importation was restrained, 
by being loadnl with a prohibitory amount of duty 
BO long -as the price in tiie home-market was under 
53f. 4d., and even with a very heavy duty, 8*. per 
quarter, when the home price reached that point 
and until it rose to 80s. This was the law in 
force at the time of the Revolution. Corn could 
not be brought from abroad at all till the price at 
home rose to 53 i. 44*1^ ^ ^an without 

the payment of a tax- which made it ifecessary that 
the cost of purchase and charge , of conveyance 
aliould not together have ianiou^ted tp so much as 


45s. ,at the same, time its exportation 

wa 9 ip<frfectly«free (exq^t tjiat it paid a moderate 
custom dtity,iike td} other commodities) until it 
ra^at,!hom$ ib, ft price which ft might be safely 
preautned w;quld! the sending it abroad nb 
longer profitable. This, we might suppose, would 
have been deemed protection for agriculture 
enough. ,j||iit,not so ; immediately after the Revo- 
lution an act iwas passed (the 1 Will, and Mary, 
c. 12) which introduced the new principle of 
actually paying the landlords for sending their 
produce out of the country, by allowing a bounty 
of 5s. upon every quarter of wheat exported so 
long as the home price did not exceed 48s. Nor 
was even this all that was dune to promote export- 
ation; in 1699 (by the 11 Will. III. c. 20) “for 
the greater encouragement of tillage,” com sent 
abroad was relieved even from all custom-house 
duties. It was time, indeed, to cease levying duties 
with the one htuid upon that which we were paying 
bounties to encourage on the other. 

Under the system of bounties, which was main- 
tained throughout the present period m^d long 
after its close (fur it was nut till the year 1773 
that the law of 1689 was partially, and not till 
1815 tliat it was wholly, repealed), England be- 
came a corn-exporting country to some, though 
never to any very considerable extent. In 1697, 
fur instance, 14,699 quarters of wheat and flour 
were sent abroad; in 1699 tlie quantity fell to 
557 ; but in 1700 it was 49,056 ; and in the ten 
following years, while it rose in 1706 to 188,332, 
it never was under 74,000, till 1710, when it fell 
to 13,924. In the ten years from 1711 to 1720 
it ranged frfljm 71,800 quarters to 176,227, except 
in 1717, ^cii it was only 22,954. In 1722 
it was 178,880; in 1723, 157,720; in 1724, 
245,865; and in 1725, 204,413. But in 1727 it 
had fallen to 30,315; and in 1728 to 3,817 ; nor 
in 1729 was it more than 18,993. After this, 
with die exception of a few unproductive years 
(1740, 1741, 1757, and 1758), in which it was 
very insigniftcant, it was seldom less than from 
200,000 to 400,000, and sometimes it was consi- 
derably more; thus, in 1733 it was 427,199: in 
1734, 498,196; in 1737, 461,602; in 1738, 
580,596; in 1748, 543,387 ; in 1749, 629,049 ; 
in 1750, 947,602 (which was the highest amount 
it ever reached) ; and in 1751, 661,416. It has 
often been contended, and formerly it was an opi- 
nion almost universally held that, by the extension 
of tillage which it occasioned, tlie system, of boun- 
ties upon the exportation of corn in fact operated 
to keep down the price of the commodity in the 
home-market. “In other states,” observes the 
Count de Boulainvilllers, “ private persons pay the 
government for the exportation of grain ; England 
acts quite otherwise, and pays them. All common 
means made use of to tlmt time to increase the 
fruits of the earth had been insufiicieut, or at least 
of little use. Before that epoch the agriculture of 
England was of little account in Europe. As long 
as that monarchy thought only of its own subsist- 
4 u 2 
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enoe^ it alivsys tad iti^ dort «f the neceemry !j 
k m» very ota to have Teooanse to 
leigners to midee up ^ deficiency of the growth 
of the nation } but, when> it made its anieulture 
an object of commeroe, the cultivation of ita land 
became one uf the most abundant in Europe. 
Without that stroke of state, the best concerted of 
aU those which have yet appeared in modem 
tics, England had never sown but for herself; fm- 
what could she have done with the surplus of her 
gtm ? It was the bounty only which could assure 
her of the sale in foreign markets, and, for that 
reason^ be die only source of the augmentation of 
her harvests. Let us combine all the means 
which that monarchy hath put in use, for an a^e 
|WBt, to establish its power, and we shall tind tlut 
it is to this in particular that she is indebted for 
her elevation.”* In later times this reasoning has 
^erally been considered to be as mistaken as it 
is paradoaical, andthe effects which it attributes 
to the bounty system have been traced to quite 
otimr causes; but it is at least certain that, how- 
soever caused, a reduction rather than a rise of the 
price of com did follow this artificial encourage- 
ment given to its exportation. Grain was in 
genera^ according to Charles Smith, from fifteen 
to twenty per cent, cheaper during the seventy 
years that followed the enactment of the law of 
1689 than it had been for forty years before that 
time.t For some years after the Restoration the 
aven^pice of wheat exceeded 50 j. the quarter; 
nor was it under 41s. at the date of the Revolu- 
tion : for the ten years ending with 1695 it ap- 
pears to have been about 39s. 6d . ; for the ten 
ending 1705, about 43s. ; for the tei^||ding 1715, 
about 44s.; for the twenty ending 1735, about* 
35s. ; for the ten ending 1745, about 32s. ; and for 
the ten ending 1755, about 33s. 

According to an account given by Davenant, 
the official value of our entire exports for the year 
1699 was 6,788,166/. ; of which sum the woollen 
manufiacture alone ffimished not less than 
2,932,292/., or considerably nearer one^alf than 
one>third4 Elsewhere the same writer estimates 
our total euorts to France in that year at 
103,961/.; m"*17(K) at 287,049/.; and in 1701 at 
213,004/.: the vaJues of the imports from that 
cocmtry being 76,272/. for 1699; 94,641/. for 
1700; and 123,940/. for i701.§ The only arti- 
cles be particularises are, among the exports, 
woollen goods and lead; among the imports, 
linen, paper, wine, brandy, and kid-skins. On the 
whole it appears ffiat the trade with France was 
considerably less now than it had been in the time 
of free intercourse which immediately succeeded 
the Restoration. The trade with Holland, on the 
other ^nd, had greatly increased. Up to the 
year 1669, according to Havenant, our to 

• Lm Intef&t* de la Frann nul entondu ; 8 tom. Umo. Amit. 
1?S7 ; quoted in Mr. C. Smtih’a Tract* on the Com Law*, p. 168. 
f Tract* on the Com Law*, n. 78 (iccohd edition). 

ReemidB^Mt to CoumiMhmen of Piddle Aceoiml>» Wofka. 
V. 480. 
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taetary ooniisted of only 45 species of rated 
g<ta^ wheiuat by ibe be^miing of the reign of 
Anne we eaportM (thither 120 or 130 different 
^nds. jFbrmerly our principal exports to Holland 
were woollen goods, ■ tin, lead, Was, molasses, 
['wrought silk, letter, and morkins (hides) ; our 
^prindpid importstions thence, linens, wrought 
silk, thrown silk, threads, inkles, spicery, 
madder, battery, < stock-fish, whale-fins, hemp, 
flax, unwrought copper, Rhenish wine, safflow^, 
and iron ware. Of our woollens exported to 
Holland, the value in 1669 was 79,953/. ; in 1703, 
1,339,526/. : of our lead, 297/. in 1669; 38,283/. 
in 1703; of our tin, 1,635/. in 1669; 17,051/. in 
1703. Altogether the value of our exports of the 
eight principal articles was 153,799/. in the 
fi)rmer year, and 1,404,920/. in the latter. Of 
molasses, however, of which we exported thither 
to the value of 57,510/. in 1669, there appears to 
have been no exportation at all to Holland in 1703. 
On the other hand, many foreign, colonial, and 
East India goods entered into our exports in the 
latter year, which either formed no part of them, 
or a much smaller part, in the former. Of sugar 
and foreign fruits we re-exported to Holland iu 
1703 to the value of 114,416/. ; of pepper, drugs, 
and dyeing substances to the value of -63,865/. ; of 
tobacco to tliat of 143,596/. ; of foreign w'ool to 
that of 7,800/.; and of cotton yam to that of 
1,783/. The East India goods re-exported to 
Holland this year amounted in value to 345,647/. 
We also now sent a ccmsiderable quantity of corn 
to the Dutch, a commodity of which in 1669 none 
was exported. Davenant says that in the year 
1703 there was entered for exportation in all sorts 
of grain to the value of 12,202/. from London, 
and of 168,067/. from .the outports; making alto- 
gether 180,269/. : but this appears to have been 
to all foreign parts. The imports, however, from 
Holland in these two years do not exhibit so great 
a difference: their total amount in 1669* was 
501,674/. ; and in 1703, 522,413/. The princi- 
pal articles of which there a^petua to have been an 
increase of importation are linen, (from 170,972/. 
to 213,701/.), thrown silk (from 2,87^. to 
15,966/.), and threads (from 11,694/. to 51,138/.): 
on the other hand there waa a falling off in 
wrought silk, spicery, Rhenish wine, and several 
other articles. In the seven years from 1699 to 
1705 indusive, the average vdue of our exports 
to Holland is stated to have been 1,937,934/., and 
that of our impwts from tiiat country, 549,832/. 
The latter, Davenant remarks, had continued for 
several years in a manner at a stdndt seldom ex- 
ceeding half a million per annum.” If, we add 
the outports^ which the acconsd: does not include, 
that suni might be incre^ ’by about a fourth. 
Our exports to 'Mollindv on the other hand, had 
been conatfu^tifaugmeBtitig, their excess over the 
imports iSbme of tiie seven years, been 

not less tham lji50D;000/. But, wlm^ or no 

* bavmnt. Finttieroit. ip. 418 , whew it U inrlnted 1088 i a uii,<- 
priat Umt «lw ooeun injDther pUce*. 
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thit seeming overbalance in trade ivith the IXitch 
had been all to the profit of this kingdom, Dave- 
nant, with a d^ree of good senw and sagacity 
superior to his time, is inclined to doubt. 
he continues, ** according tO the vulgar notion, this 
large overbalance had been all clear gain to Eng^' 
land, it would have been some kind of recompense 
for the interruptions so long a war has brought to 
other branches of our foreign traffic ; but nothing 
he more faliacious than, because a country 
takes off more of our commodities than we do of 
theirs, to argue from thence that our dealings with 
that country are always beneficial to us. . . If, for 
the last twenty-three years, the Dutch had so far 
augmented their luxuries as to want for their 
own consumption that vast hulk of commo- 
dities they have so constantly fetched from 
this kingdom, and if we had been all along 
so reformed in our manners as to stand in little 
need of foreign goods, Holland must have been 
great losers, and we great gainers, by the dealings 
that have been between us. If they had not found 
their accounts in the prodigious quantity of effects 
annually exported thither from hence, and if so 
wise a state had perceived itself to carry on a losing 
trade, they would have put a stop to this miscliie? 
either by prohibitions or high duties upon, our 
product and manufacture, for which they had a 
suificient pretence from the additional impositions 
we have been compelled to lay upon their linens 
and other goods j but they have been too prudent 
to be frighted with the false appearance of an 
overbalance, well knowing, the more they brought 
from hence, the better opportunities they had to 
enlarge their general t^'affics.” He tlien proceeds, 
by an examination of details, to show that the 
greater part of the commodities taken from us by 
the Dutch were in reality re-exported by them to 
other countries. In the course of this investigation 
he notices various facts which throw a light upon 
the then state both of our own commerce and of that 
of the world. The total value of our exports of 
woollen manufactures to Holland, which in 1703, 
as we have seen} was 1,339,526/., was in 1663 
only 79,953/. Of three articles alone, perpetuanas, 
serges, and stuffs, we sent the Dutch in 1703 to 
the value of 798,527/., or ten times the amount 
of OUT whole exportation of woollens to them 
forty years before. That people cannot possibly, 
wgues Davenant, have witiiin me period m ques- 
tion so inerted in numbers, wealth and luxury, 
as to want for their own consumptiem so great a 
quantity of these articles over and above what they 
were wwit to call for. “ The feet is,” he continues, 
“ that they pumhase those immense cargoes to re- 
export to other oouHtries, and so they are become, 
in a more extended degree than heretofore, the 
carriers of our commodities to foreign markets ; 
that is to sayi they supply those pailH which wje, 
for want of industry, have not embra^, or where 
our traffic ba beeij interrupted by the war. It it 
easy to prove that for the lart twenty years* great 

* Hell writing la ms. ‘ 
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parcels of our fine draperies, and other woollen 
manufactures, went into France- through Flander^ 
by the connivance of governors and by composi- 
tions with the*French farmers,* to the mue, (as I 
am well infonned, when in Holland about six 
years since) of near 300,000/. per annum. Since 
the trade with the Spaniards has been interrupted, 
they*^ must have carried of the same goods great 
cpiantities to Portugal ; otherwise, how could they 
dispose of all the baize sent from hence to Hdi- 
land, which article of baize, from 1699 to 1704, 
amounts to, at a medium of the said five years> 
92,526/. ]>er annum — a larger proportion than 
they can possibly be conceived to consume them- 
selves ; and from Portugal it must have found its 
way to Spain and the West Indies. The same 
may be said of perpetuanas, serges, says,/md other 
stuffs ; as also of stockings, woollen and worsted, 
for men, women, and children. During both the 
wars, not only the fine draperies, hut manufactures 
from the long wool, got into France from the 
frontier places, which turned to the profit of Hol- 
land; and of late years, since they have so much 
enlarged their traffics, and accumulated such a 
stock of wealth to support their trade, they have 
carried up the rivers into Germany great parcels 
of fine cloths, stuffs, says, and serges, which our 
merchants were wont formerly to export to Ham- 
burgh and otlier parts of the German empire upon 
their own accounts.” So likewise with regard to 
the tin taken from us by the Dutch. Our export 
of tin to all foreign countries amounted in 1663 
to 153 tons ; in 1669 to 240 ; in the three years 
of peace, from 1698 to 1700, on an average, to 
1297 ; and^ the ten years of war, from 1700 to 
*1710, on an average, to 1094. In these last ten 
years the Dutch alone bought from us annually, on 
an average, 5937 cwt., or nearly 300 tons, of the 
estimated value of 21,374/. “ It is not difficult,” 
says Davenant, “ to account for the reasons why 
our late exportations of tin so far exceed those of 
former times. All our neighbours, as well as our- 
selves, have increased in the luxurious ways of 
living; such who heretofore were content with 
pewter are now served in plate, anjej^ such as made 
use of trenchers, wooden platters, atad earthenware 
will now have pewter ; all which is visible within 
forty years, and has occasioned this great call of a 
commodity almost peculiar to us.” The quantity 
of tin raised from the mines, however, was still 
greater than the demands of the home-market and 
of foreign countries together took off our hands ; 
at the time when Davenant wrote, her majesty, for 
whose behoof the mines were wrought, had unsold 
between 4000 and 5000 tons, or as much as would 
supply the consumption of the next four or five 
years. “ As the case stands at present,” he adds, 
“ Holland is the great niagazine for tin ; the ne- 
cessities of such as have it upon their hands, either 
ihmerdutndise or security, drive it thither, and 
the Dutch set what price they please upon this 
ricb product of England, to the dami^e of the 

*,Ofcuitoui. 
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Hiitfiropotts tbatA thousand tons of ^ 
dead stock shwdd be coined into tin halfpence and 
&rthin^B. The aitouai quantity of tin dtat was 
raised in England, hc^ever, went on increasing 
from this time, instead of being diminished :~the 
quantity which had accumulated in Davenant’s 
time is only about a year’s produce of the mines 
at pTtoent. He next proceeds to our expoi^ts of 
com. This, he observes, “ is, in a manner, a new 
exportation, arising to us from the war, which hu 
in other countries so employed the«haiid8 of their 
people that they could not till the ground, or from 
dearths or plagues, wherewith divers nations have 
been afflicted for these last twenty-three years.” 
Formerly only a very small quantity of grain was 
sent from the port of London to Holland, Spain, 
Denmark^ Africa, the Plantations, Italy, and Por- 
tugal : in 1663 the entire estimated vsdue of the 
com so exported was only 4315/., and in 1699 not 
more than 2011/. “ Whereas now,” continues 

our author, “ we export grain of all sorts to Africa, 
Canaries, Denmark and Norway, East Country, 
Flanders, France, Germany, Hyland, Ireland, 
Italy, Madeiras, Newfoundland, Portugal, Russia, 
Scodand, Spain, Sweden, Venice, Isles of Guern- 
sey, Ac., and English Plantations.” In the eleven 
years from 1*700 to 1110, inclusive, the average 
total export of grain from England was of the esti- 
mated value of 214,171/.; of which the value of 
that entered fur exportation to Holland alone ave- 
raged 151,934/. What part of this commodity,” 
says Davenant, “ is for their own consumption, 
and what part they re-export to other countries, 
does not appear to me ; but so far is certain — when 
com bears a high price in foreign qiarkets, they 
send large cargoes of it to the places vi^here it finds 
a good vent ; and it has been known that in years 
of scarcity they bririg us back our own wheats 
because of the premum we give upon exportationf 
and which they are enabled to do by having large 
granaries almost in every great town, wherein they 
store large quantities in cheap years, to answer the 
demands of other countries.’’ Of tobacco our 
average annual importation from Virginia, for the 
ten years from IlOO to 1109 inclusive, had been 
28,858,666 Ibst ; and we had annually re-exported 
to foreign countries 11,598,001 lbs., of which 
(piontity Holland alone to^ from us 1,851,1511bs., 
or not much less than the half. This product of 
our pknUdions,” Davenant observes, “ carried to 
Holland, brings considerable profit to that coun- 
try ; besides that the manufacturing of it, when 
tl^re, employs a great number of their people. 
What proportion of it they consume themselves 
cannot well be ststed; but so far is known, that 
they mix it with the tobacco of their own growth, 
viz., fur France, one-third inland and two-thirds 
Virginia; making it finer or coarser, and adding 
to or diminishing the quantity of Virginia, and 
mdeing some up only with our tobacco-stalks 
mixed with their own leaves, according to the use 
of the country whereunto4hey export it.” Ac©^- 
ing to an account which he had seen,, and whieh 


he believ^ to be authentic, the Dutch had oome 
by the year 1106 to grow at home, in their three 
provinces nf Utrecht, Guelderland, Overyssel, and 
q>art of the duchy of C^ieves, < 13,000,000 lbs. of 
tobScco, .although eeven years before they did not 
raise more than 8^000,000 lbs. It appears from 
I' tois account, that in the beginnmg of the last cen- 
tmry our own consumption of tobacco exceeded 
1 1,000,000 lbs. ; at present, with probably double 
the population, it is only about 1 6,000,000 11». 
Nor is our entire annual importation of tobacco 
much more than it was then: in 1831, for in- 
stance, it was only about 33,000,000 lbs. The hist 
class of our exports to Holland which Davenant 
examines is that of our East India goods. He 
begins by observing that Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam were then in a manner the magazines for tlie 
wrought silk, Bengal stuffs mixed with silk or 
herba of the manufacture of Persia, China, or 
East India, and for all calicoes painted, dyed, 
printed, or stained in those parts, which commodi- 
ties, since their use had been prohibited here,*” 
were chiefly sent to Holland, that country taking 
off, on the average of the four years from 1102 to 
1105 inclusive, above 94,9161b8. worth of them 
annually, He apprehends that the Dutch in this 
way drew into their pockets the greater part of the 
profits of our East India trade ; and that such 
would continue to be the case so long as our own 
merchants were, by the law preventing the home 
consumption of the commodities in question, con- 
fined to that one foreign market. As for the sup- 
posed interference of these India fabrics with our 
woollen manufactures ^^road, he does not think 
there is much or anything in that objection. 
“ For these last thirty y^aiis,” he observes, “ in 
which the East India trade has been carried on 
to the highest pitch, we are nut decreased in tlie 
manufactures from long wool, but rather the con- 
trary, and to a large degree Nor does 

it appear to me, from any observation 1 can moke, 
that East India goods have hurt the general trafiic 
of our wjpol^ manufactures in foreign markets ; 
these silks 3lr stuffs seem r4^r a commodity 
calculated for the middle xanl^'of people; they are 
too vulgar to be worn by the best sort, and too 
costly for the lowest rank ; so that the use of them 
remains in the middle rank, who (the luxuries of 
the world still increasing) would wear European 
silks if tb«y had not East India stuffs and paiuted 
calicoes, whereby the vent ^of our woollen goods 
abroad would certainly be lessened.” On the 
whole, Davenant concludes, “tlte truth of the case 
appms to be, that, especially during this last war 
(while our tr^e with France and Spain has been 
interrupted) large quantities of the woollen munii' 
factures, corn, tin« tobacco, with divers otlier coni' 
modifies^ have been . sent to HoUand, which goods 
in the former course of trnde we exported directly 

• ^ Vol. illiilj— India goody were prohUnted in 
Englend, and nalv'etiowal tO he imported foir re-expomtwn. ■<* 
16»g. bv. thu .U WUl. Ul. c. M. mitiHed'V An Jket fat the 
eflmual employing tbo pour, by envouragiug the menafucturee el 
thii Idagdom." , < * 
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ouTBelvesy and mostly in oar own ahipping, to tha 
increase of our nlaingationj wlueh the wax having 
rendq*ed difficuitt and (h^r ports being less ex- 
posed than ours to the dmger of privateers, as well 
in ships outward at homeward bound, :.the Hol- 
landers have in a <gre8t measure got to be the 
carriers of our goods ; but, as our exports thither *| 
have increased idl along, so our exports to other 
parts must, in proportion, have diminished, and 
what we seem to have gained in bur dealings there 
we have lost in the general balance of our trade 
with other countries.” Taking the year 1703, it 
appears that the value of our exports to all foreign 
parts was 6,644,103/., while that of our exports to 
Holland alone was 2,417,890/., or very nearly a 
third of the whole. Of the 2,417,890/. there was 
exported in English bottoms 1,502,169/., and in 
foreign bottoms 915,720/. Of the imports from 
Hollwd for that year, to the value of 289,844/. was 
brought in English, and 232,568/. in foreign 
vessels. And these same proportions Davenant 
believes would nearly hold for other years. We 
may hence perceive the extent to which the carry- 
ing trade, both in goods for the English market 
and in English produce and manufactures, was 
at this time in t^e bands of foreigners, and princi- 
pally of the Dutch. 

As for the prevalent notion which Davenant 
takes so much pains to combat, that this b*ade 
with Holland must needs be a profitable one, 
simply because our exports so much exceeded our 
imports, it was as irrational as it would be to 
maintain that the productive labourer must al- 
ways be a greater gainer upon the article he 
produces than the capitalist who employs him. 
The Dutch here- stood’ in the position of the 
capitalist and the English of the labourer. The 
former, in lact, employed the latter to work for 
them — to produce the goods which they sold at a, 
profit to other countries. Of course, in such a* 
connexion, while the Dutch had the goods the 
English had die money— just as while the master 
has his goods the workmen has hkawages ; and 
thus, and thus al^, was brougl^Phbout, in the 
exchange between the two countries, that excess in 
OUT receipt of money or bullion constituting the so 
called favourable balance of the mercantile and 
manufacturing theories.* But that the excess of 
profit or real advantage should be with the labourer 
rather than with the capitalist may fairly be pre- 
sumed to be as unusual, and as little likely in the 
nature of things,, in the case of nations as of indi- 
viduals. . , ; 

Davenant incidentally mentions in the Report 
from which'., we have abstracted these notices, that, 
on an average of the seven years from 1699 to 
1705 inclusive, . our expwts to Germany had 
amounted to the estimated value of 838,791/., and 
our imports thenceto that of 677,521/.t This, he 
observes, “ is no considerable excesq-from so Iwge 
and populous a cpuntiy, especially when it is con- 
sidered what quairtities of Germap linens have 
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been imported hither <^nee tboi<frf it war with 
France, winch German linema must have been 
answered by an adequate quantity of our woollen 
manufactures, if the Dutch did not intercept us in 
the traffic by our own commodities.” Such as it 
was, however, this excess of exports over imports 
r^ade oar trade with Germany the considered a 
profitable one, as well as that with Holland. In 
our dealings with the countries in the north' of 
Europe, on the contrary, as in those with Fronts, 
we were losers •according to this way of calculat- 
ing, if we may trust an account from which it 
appears tliat in the trade with Denmark and Nor- 
way, on the average of the four years from 1698 
to 1701 inclusive, our annual imports amounted 
to 76,215/., and our exports only to 39,543/.; 
in that with the East country our imports to 
181,296/., and our exports only to 149,893/. ; in 
that with Russia, our imports to 1 1 2,252/., and 
our exports only to 58,884/. ; and in that with Swe- 
den, our imports to 212,094/., and our exports 
only to 57,555/.* These figures may at any rate be 
taken as showing the extent of our commercial in- 
tercourse at this time with the countries,, in ques- 
tion. 

Down to this, and indeed to a much later date, 
our chief article of produce and export continued, 
as of old, to be our woollens. This important ma- 
nufacture was the subject of various legislative re- 
gulations in the reign of William. Immediately 
after the Revolution an act was passed, renewing 
and strengthening the former laws a^ins the ex- 
portation of the raw material, which, the pre- 
amble alleges, had of late years been extensively 
violated, “ through the remissness and negligence 
of officers and other8.”t In 1698, however, we 
find the parliament again complaining that, never- 
theless, the sending of the commodity abroad was 
still “ notoriously continued, to the great prejudice 
and discouragement of the woollen trade and ma- 
nufacture of England. The next year the 
jealousy with which this great staple was watehed 
over was strikingly evinced by the passing of an 
act which, after declaring that “ the wool and the 
woollen manufactures of cloth, serge, baise, kerseys, 
and other stuffs made or mixed with wool, are the 
greatest and most profitable commodities of this 
kingdom, on which the value of lands and the 
trade of the nation do chiefly depend,” proceeds 
to state, that “ great quantities of the like manur 
factures have of late been made and are daily in- 
creasing in the kingdom of Ireland and in the 
English plantations in America, and ai!^ exported 
from thence to foreign markets heretofore! supplied 
from England, which will inevitably sink the 
value of lands, and tend to the ruin of the trade 
and the woollen manufactures of this realm ;” and 
thereupon strictly prohibits the export in future 
both of wool and of woollen goods to any part of 

* Quoted liyAiidenon.CliTos. of 'Com., iU- U.ftam the monthly 
periodical called the Pollti.-al State of OtmU Britain, for November, 

f^W.andM.,c.88. 
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Uie world cxoejtt Do En^ind, feom cither, irdfmd 
cv the’ Plantatioi».t in .thetfoUow^ 

seBBion, by %e semO act which put an end to. all 
duties on the exportation of com, all eubnating 
duties upcm the exportation of home wodlen ma<* 
nufactwefl were idso taken off, on the ground that 
“ the wealth and^rosperity of this kingdom 4<ifih 
in a great measure depend upon the improveftnent 
of its wodlen manufactures, and the profitable 
trade carried on by the exportation of ^die 8ame.”t 
The system of artificial protection^ however, was 
not in this case carried to the length of actually 
stimulating the exportation of either %ool or 
woollens by bounties, as had been done with re- 
gard to com. 

In 1697 Davenant estimated the value of the 
vtool yearly shorn in England at about2,000,000/.t 
At a general medium he conceives the material to 
be probably improved about fourfold in the work- 
ing; so that the entire annual value of our woollen 
manufactures at this time might be set down at 
about 6,000,000/, Of all the cloth made he allows 
a fourth for exportation ; there would, therefore, 
remain for home consumption about 6,000,000/; 
worth. These inferences, however, are probably 
considerable exaggerations. More reliance may 
perhaps be placed upon an account which he 
saya he had procured “ from a very skilful hand,” 
and from which it would appear that the quantity 
of 'fine cloth manufactured in England from Spa- 
nish wool in the year 1688 was about 19,000 
pieces, of which about 9000 were exported (8420 
from ^e port of London, 614 from the outports), 
and 10,000 reserved for home consumption.^ 
** Some people,” this writer elsewhere observes, 
" have been apt to fear that we sink in the woollen 
manufacture, because the accounts of the draperies 
exported have been heretofore larger than of 
late years; but such do not contemplate that, 
thcu^ the old may have lessened, what are com- 
monly 4^ed the new draperies have increased, 
consisting in bays, serges, and stuffs; so that, 
upon the whole, infinitely more of the material of 
wool haB of kte years been wrought up for foreign 
uiethan in^formcr times; and herein our mer- 
chants have been only forced to follow the modes 
and humour of those people with whom they deal, 
and the ctmrse they have pursued has hitherto not 
been detrimental to the public. Nor is there any 
cause to apprehend but that we may increase from 
time to time in the general manufacture of wool, 
thou^ thp expoorUliDn of particular commodities 
may now and then vary ; for, upon the whole, our 
material is better and fitter for all uses foan that 
of most countries. It were better; indeed, that 
the caU from abroad were only for the fine 

I 10 Will. in. e. 16 (c.' 10. in common editioni). 

t 11 Will. in. c. 20. 

t DiwouTMi on the Eait India Trade. Wqrha, it. 146, na|cala' 
tioniq. that there were annually, ahbrn about twelve milliena of 
Sacecr.'oftlte average value ofSt. 4tf. per Seece, wttuiwhat .above 
•iafatfleeeea making a tod of wool, the average price of whidi waa 
tfU or It « potind.'' Gregory King, in Itle I’atiUeia Gimidaiioiu 
(161(1), ert^netea the valne of the wool yearly ahon at 1iNt4l»Bw 
eum with Pavenaut. 
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draperiea; because tiieft'i we should H ud u man- 
ner with^ rivd ; , no* country < but England 
and heland a-cward dv turf that will 
■rear tbeep prodbehig tihe wool of which most 
of ourdiwperietare antde. It is true the wool 
of Spain is -fine wbove others ; but it is the 
wear : only of the tiehier stntf and of Spanish 
cloths not above 9000 pieces are sent abroad com- 
munibus amms i and even ' in the working up of 
this wool perhaps* it may be made out that dhr 
very climate gives us an advantage over other 
countries.”* This was written in 1699. ' The 
act allowing woollen goods to be exported duty 
free came into operation the following year, and 
apparently produced a considerable increase of 
exportation ; the duty received in the three years 
before the repeal having amounted to 129,640/., 
and that which would hate been payable upon the 
quantities of woollen manufactures entered for ex- 
portation in the three following years to 150^829/., 
— a difference which, as the duty was an ad 
valorem one of five per cent., implied an increase 
of exports upon the three years to the value of 
425,040/., or^f about 142,000/. per annum. But 
Davenant maintains that, " to carry on some mys- 
tery of trade,” the merchants, now that it cost 
them nothing, were accustomed to enter larger 
quantities than they really exported, especially of 
the perpetuanas, serges, and other coarser descrip- 
tions of cloth. By the books of . the Custom 
House, he says, the exportation of woollens would 
appear to be growing every year larger and larger, 
while at the same time there was a general com- 
plaint all over England of wool being a drug.f 
The amount (ff the trade of England, in so for 
as it gave employment to otef own shipping; whe- 
ther for intercourse with foreign parts or for 
coasting purposes, and also its distribution over 
the country, at the end of the reign of King Wil- 
liam, may be collected from an account of the 
mercantile marine of the kingdom as it existed in 
January, 1702, which has drawn up from 
returns then -made # inquiries instituted %y the 
Commissiimers of the CustonM; From this ac- 
count it appears that there belon^d tbthe port of 
London 560 vessels, of the average^ burden of 
about 151 tons, and 10,065 men; to Bristol 165 
vessels, of 105 tons on an aven^, and* 2,859 
men ; to Yarmouth 143 vessels, of 62 tbiis on an 
average, and 668 men ; -to Exetef ^ 121 vessels, of 
the ImTden of 58 or 59 tons on an average, and 
978 men; to Hull 115 vessels, of nwrljr 66 tons 
on an average, and 187 men (80 6f the Hull 
vessels were at this tiine laid up) J ’ to Whitby 110 
vessels, of 75 tons onuii aven^ and 577'' men ; 
to Liverpool 102 vessels; of betwei^i 84 and 85 
tons on an average, and ilOV m.eii^ and'fo 
borough 100 vcM^ of ueariy 69 on m ave- 
rage, iuid ,606 Jheli, Kifoe of the btl^i' bad 
so many oi'a iiusklted voiAMds'; but Newcasfie had 

* Xnay upon the Piobuble Mctiiodi of nitkiag ptople guin«» 
in the Balanee of Trade ; in Workn, ii. 288 . 
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63, meaaur^ iti HU llyilOO totn, «r 113 
tons on va mm^- ^ IpMnda 39^ aieoittnng 
11,170 tom ia au, nr Above 286 tons on an ove- 
rage. The number of veaaebr belonging to mil the 
porta in England araa 8281, neeaiumg 261,222 
tons, or nearly SOtona on mit «ven^; and the 
total number of aeamen 27,166. The veaaela car- 
ried among them 5660 gnna.^ According to the 
account If^ before the Houae of Commona by 
tills Navy Office in 1791 which we have referred 
to on former occaaiona, the royal navy at the end 
V William’a reign waa of the estimate burden a( 
159,017 tona. A atatement given on the autho- 
rity of Pepya, the author of the Diary, who had 
been Secretary to the Admiralty in tlie reigna of 
Charlea II. and Jamea II., makea the numW of 
ahipa, of fifty tona and upwarda, forming the royal 
navy in 1693, to have been above 200, weighing 
in all above 112,400 tona, and manned by 45,000 
aailora.t The entire number of aeamen, there- 
fore, which the kingdom could fumiah at this 
time was probably above seventy thousand. It was 
in 1696, we may here mention, that the noble 
institution of Greenwich Hospital was founded for 
aged and disabled sailors (though not opened till 
1705) by an act of parliament, which at the same 
time established a registry in which marinera, 
aeamen, watermen, fishermen, lightermen, barge- 
men, kttlmen, and other seafaring persona, between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty, were invited to enrol 
their names and places of residence, to the number 
of 30,000, on which they were to receive m bounty 
or retaining fee of 40.r. annually, on condition of 
holding themselves at all times in readiness to 
man ^e royal iiavy.J This registry, however, 
which aimed at furnishing a substitute for im- 
pressment, was discontinued in 1710, on the 
alleged ground that it had not produced the good 
effects intended for the service of the crown, or 
the encouragement of s^en, but, on die con- 
trary, had occasioned much charge, vexation, and 
t»ouble.§ In tlds same year> 1696, the first light- 
house was b^n to be erectfd on the Eddystone 
rock, oft' Plymouth by Winstanley, at the expense 
of the corporation ^ the Trinity House. It was 
no^ howev^, completed till the year 1700, and it 
was blown down on the 26th of November, 1703, 
when. Winstanley himself, happening to be at die 
rock Buperintfinimng some repairs, perished with 
all his workmen. A new light-house, entirely of 
wood (Winstanley’* had been .partly of stone), was 
some years a^r erected by Rudyerd, which stood 
dll it was bu^^ down in 1755, whm it was suc- 
ceeded' by present admirable stone structure, 
the woric of late Mr. ^eaton. 
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On the vdtole the reign of William^ notwith- 
standing the pressure of the war which extended 
over thf greater part of it, certainly did not by any 
means eidier reverse or interrupt die progress the 
country was prevkmsly making in economical pro- 
sp^ity, although it may have somewhat slaokened 
tli rate '>of its advance. It may be aaa^d, in 
thetfctods of a late writer, “tUt ihanvftactures 
flourished in the mean time ; that there was a great 
demand for labour; that ^e foreign trafiSlc ai^ 
navigation of England doubled from the peace of 
Ryawick to the accession of Queen Anne. For 
the re-cifinage of the silver, meantime, produced an 
exhilarating effect on industry, in die same pro- 
portion as the debasement of the current coin is 
always disadvantageous to the lower orders, and ' 
dishonourable to the state. The revival d)f pufalili 
credit after the peace of Ryswick, and the rising 
of the notes of the Bank of England to par, 
strengthened private confidence, at the same time 
that these causes invigorated our manufactures and 
our trade. And the spirit of population was still 
more animated by the many acts of naturalisation 
which were readily passed, during bvery session, 
in the reign of William, and which clearly evince 
how many industrious foreigners found shelter in 
England from the persecution of countries less 
tolerant and free.”* The national industry and 
raterprise, indeed, could not fail to receive new 
animation and vigour, in all their departments, 
from the increased security of person and property 
which the Revolution brought with it to eveiy in- 
habitant of the kingdom, and from the very spirit of 
freedom that might now be said to vivify and enrich 
the air of England. 

A still larger proportionate as well as actual 
part of the reign of Anne than of that of William 
was spent in war, and, both from the greater 
extent to which military operations were carried 
on, and from the accumulation of the debt, the 
public burthens were now considerably increased ; 
but, notwithstanding the cry which was as usual 
kept up by faction about the continued decay of 
the national resources, well established facts suffi-^ 
ciently prove that, even during the bourse of this 
s^nd war with France the country, os soon as it 
had rallied from the first effects of the shock thte 
again broke up and direw into confusion the rela- 
tions to which it had begun to accommodate itself 
during the short previous interval of peace, rather 
made way than fell off in commercial and general 
prosperity, and that after tht^^ar way over its 
unfettered energies carried it mrward at a rate 
sUch as it had perhaps never before experienced. 
It appears that the estimated value of our exports 
had been reduced by the year 1705 to 5,30^666/. ; 
but from this point of greatest depression otr 
foreign trade gradually so far recovered, that in 
1709 the value of our exports to all countries had 
risen to 5,913,357/. ; in 1711 to 5,962,988/. ; and 
in 1712, when ihde^ hostilities h^ nearly ceased 
except in name, to 6,868,840/. In 1713, 1714, 

* Chalm«H, Eitimate, p. 81 , 
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tad t3ie . .iFear^, ; that . itakncdiitely 
ftliowM die tlieir; average noount ^ras 
9,^^93/^whiich ;fe^^ aearljri^ millions ateriing 
beyonei ^eir amoiii|| autiD| ^ pf^sediog 'peace, 
la aaotber ' ‘ tlade had now 

become more adviataigeQiaa tbhn dien had been : 
dm tnifld tonnageef tbf^;SiitipB4|pnually cleared! dut- 
warda on die average of the yeara 1699, ('700, 
and 1701 had been 337,328 tone, and m the 
years 1713, 1714, and 1715, its average amount 
was 448,004 tons; but the portion of it that was 
Ibxeign at the former jperiod was 43,625 tons, 
whereas now that Vas only 26,573 tons^so that 
the native shipping employed in our foreign trade 
had increased in this interval from 29^703 to 
421,431 tons, or by considerably more than a 
third.* , The process of the post-office revenue 
does not indeed aftbrd an equally favourable indi- 
oation ; but this we believe to be attributable to the 
great extent to which franking was now carried — 
an evidence of which we have in the fact that in 
the year 1722, when the net revenue of the post- 
office was only about 98,000/., it was calculated 
that there was withdrawn from the gross revenue 
^ franked letters no less a sum than 33,397/. 
The prMtice of franking is traced back to the 
Restoration ; but it was probably not extensively 
practised till after the Revolution; from about 
which time, however, notwithstanding several 
attempts to regulate it and protect it from abuse, 
it appears to have been, in part hy fraud and 
isigery, in part by merely the more liberal or un- 
scrupulous use of the legal privilege, carried to a 
igreater excess every year down to the close of the 
pnesent period. In ffie first four years of the war, 
that is, from 1702 to 1705 inclusive, the nett 
average annual revenue of the post-office declined 
to 61,568/.— a falling off which it seems impos- 
itible to suppose could have been owing simply to 
.the war. (m the average of the four yean from 
1707 to 1710 inclusive it was still lesif, having 
fallen to 58,052/.; nor did the augmentation of 
the rates one-third in 1711, and the restoration of 
ipeace together, raise it on the average of the four 
yean endiqg with 1714 to a hig^ sum than 
.90,223/., alffiough the Scottish post-office, contri- 
buting about 2000/. a-year, was now incorporated 
with the English. It may be taken as an evidence 
of the growth of capitd that the legal rate of 
interest was in k7l4 reduced from six to five per 
cent,, at which it still nominally continues. 

of the mosb important events affecting <jur 
foreign trade that' took place ia the reign of Anne 
was the Conclusion in Decemb^, 1703* of the 
fam<ms commercial arrangement vnth Portugal, 
commonly called the Methuen Treaty, after the 
^jpahaasadoc by whom it wasaegodated, whi<ffi, 
on condition of onr admitting the wines of the 
|p:owth of Portugal oa^fMrraientof a dv^ one^hhd 
IlcsB than was paid upon. French wines, his Porta- 
itieie m^}esty agreed to admit our * woollen deths 
on the same termaas^before they .were ftroMbited, 

. pp. siruaas, a^MsaytMw ; 


which'ibejr appear* to hatie beemtor about twenty 
yean; This«trkto> whiobHCOptitimeA tobeobserved 
tifl= the year 1881V' no doubt 
owing totoeintitGdUc temper wlm prevailed in 
the i^ic iniiid;%entoteBy resided at the time as 
one of the graatettwdvanteges «ver sectored for our 
trade and manufttotures, and ‘it .long, continued to 
he the theme (ffboim^esB laudittion with all our 
writen on subjects of commerce and political 
economy who aspired to the reputation of either 
orthodoxy or patriotism. As a specimen of the 
style in which it was wont to be spoken of, and of 
the beneficial effects that were' attributed to it, the 
reader may take the following passage from Mr. 
Charles King’s Dedication (to the collection of 
papers entitleSiThe British Merchant to the son of 
Methuen: — ^^‘Your ffither, ofren^ ambassador ex- 
traordinary to the King of Portugal, procured for 
Great Britain that glorious treaty of commerce, 
by which die gains above a million a-year. By 
this treaty we paid our annies in Spain and Por- 
tugal, and drew from thence in the late war con- 
siderahle sums for our troops in other parts, with- 
out remitting one farthing from England ; and at 
the same time coined in the Tower above a million 
of Portugal gold in three years. By this trody wc 
gain a greater balance from Portugal only than 
from any other country whatsoever ; and at this 
time it is the only country from whence we have 
any balance worth the naming. By this treaty 
wc have increased our exports thither from about 
three hundred thousand pounds a-year to near a 
million and a half.” One of the writers in the 
British Merchant declares that Mr. Methuen 
deserved to have his statue set up in every trading 
town in the isfand.* In the same spirit Ander- 
son, the industrious and generally sensible his- 
torian of our commerce, eamestif expresses his 
hope that ** this most just and beneficial 'Conven- 
tion,” as it had remained unviolated to his day, 
may continue so for ever. But the Metliuen 
Treaty is now looked back upon by most thinking 
persons as having been, if not at the moment when 
it was contracted, at least during-lhe greater part 
of the time it was allowed' to remain in tee, to 
entanglement on the whole very prejudicial in its 
effects both commercially and poiitibatly. If h 
gained us the market of Portugal tor our woollens, 
it exduded us from the vastly more waithy and 
entensive market of France. In forcing itpon as 
the wines of Portugal, it deprived us of those of 
France, although 4uch used toibwf^ preference 
given by our national taste to thetot^V tbat k has 
been doubted if t riagle pipe of port was ever 
brought into thisi country ]^«riatts to ilhe 
ation^ So great howevto was the chitoge of senti- 
ment and i^iofi ptuBoilStf 
and- other events’ that bed ooeutrim innoi^thei^ snu 
telly fried- tod 
that we soto neariy oedtod 
French wince altogeiheTi tod itito . toM ® 
superior^ of |teteeto be hWdr as muto pa^ 
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and parod inf txnftrboni dnd 

traAearted^ B«|^i^niiafo\ 
eternal fitnean ttE feo ara^ gw ^ 

course of taade nod ule habits of a 

people being altered ; by t t inoRe cp^ 1 

regulation! Worst of treaty, by rivetting < 

in the manner it did our connexion with Poitugi^ 
and binding us both pcditicailly and commerc^y 
to that country, undohbtedly contributed more than 
any other cause to keep us frMn ever forming any 
really cordial or intimate alliance with France, 
even when there waa no war between ua. Su£S- 
cient evidence of this waa ^ven in what happened 
at the peace of UtreCht, in 1713, when the pro- 
posed commercial treaty with France, almost 
the only part of the arrangements then made that 
was cimtable to the English government and 
their negociators, was prevented from taking 
efiect mainly by the adverse interests and preju- 
dices created by this previous -treaty withPortu^. 
By the 8th and 9th articles of the Utrecht 
treaty it was stipulated, in substance, that the sub- 
jects of the two contracting powers should, as to 
all duties on merchandise, and all such things as 
related either to commerce or to any other right 
whatever, be {daced in each other’s dominions in 
the position enjoyed by the most favoured foreim 
nation i and that, within two months after 
English parliament should have repealed all latra 
prohibiting the importation of any French goods 
which were not prohibited before the year 1664, 
and enacted that no higher duties should be paid 
upon any goods or merchandizes brought from 
France tlum were paid upon artiAes of the like 
nature imported from any other European country, 
the French tuiff made in 1664 should again come 
into <^eration in regard -to imports from England, 
and 1 ^ prohibiticms that had since been issued 
against English produce and manufactures should 
be withdrawn or annulled. These propositions 
obviously went' to do awa^ with the Methuen 
Treaty j>snd the .clamour raised against them on 
that .expreu ground was instant and general. It 
vas upm tihis eccarion that the paper called The 
BrUish was estaMished by Mr. Henry 

MaBtiir^(alba'wards Inspector General of Exports 
and Imports), assisted by Sir Theodore Jannsen, 
Sir Qhi^ jCdoks, Mr. James Milner,. Mr. Nsr 
thaniel Toiriano, snd. other eminent London m^ 
chants, opposition to ths Mercator t or Comr 
yterce!i2e<rwmsi{, « ^per published thrice a-week, 
in d^enceifod the French' treaty end the govem- 
ment, by trim ; celebrated Dasiel Defee. “ As this 
autlmc,’* somewhat unceremomously-ex- 

preBsedtPrmmeilOiilm COUeeted hmubrations of his 
wt4gonist%v*f W»a)4EnaGk;Of writing very piau- 
nhly; andt the^ idim enp^ed him and feniished 
him-wiriijmte^leiialf hid- command of aU the 
pubjfc tpipers-dii Ithe Gwtomrlmuse, he had it 
w hfepewsr tbidd a.gieat,deal oi miiscbicf, espe- 
cially against such di,^Reen;nnridM in trade, and 


at rim lomettme^erf fend of French wi»^ whtdi 
-ri was rimn a great Crime to Several 

ingemoua merchenta,^of long exp^dnce and well 
filled in trade, jofeed togetlmr to contradict the 
impoiitions ofJthirViter,; tUfeyfesewhe had many 
heads, besides aiElvantagos of public papers, to 
Klp^ hiin, and therefera ^thought this the molt 
fea^feway to conftitehim and set the state of 
our trade in a clear ligHt.” The paper they put 
out, they go on to state, 4ra8, in opposition to his 
title, called TherBritish Merchant^ or CprMMfeo 
I^eserved, and waa published twice a-wcek. 
discussion, it is admitted, whs carried on in a 
somewhat loose and desultory way, and the facts 
bearing upon the question were stated without 
much method; but the reason of this was,.** that 
Mercaiory whenever he was close set^ always 
quitted the point he was upon, and trumped up 
something new.” No doubt Defoe would give 
his opponents oiough to do in attempting to cope 
with his activity and dexterity at fence and thrust. 
Their publication, however, they tell us, and the 
convincing arguments Sir Charles Cooke and 
others concerned in the work laid before both 
houses of parliament, in speeches pronounced at 
the bar, had the good effect of throwing out the 
pernicious bill of commerce ; and that although 
ministers had attempted to gain their point bv 
a sort of stratagem, and, knowing that ** French 
wine was a relishing liquor to English palates,” 
had moved, in the first instance, to take off the 
duties from the article only for a couple of months 
— a motion which ** was very accidentally, though 
very wisely, opposed as it was ready -to pass, and 
dropt.” The bill for rendering effectual the 
treaty of commerce was, after it had passed 
through the committee, lost on the motion that it 
should be engrossed — only 185 members in an 
otherwise very subservient House of Commons 
voting for the motion, and 194 against it. Among 
those, it seems, by whom the opposition to the 
treaty had been most zealously promoted, both 
within doors and without, were Charles Montague 
(who soon after was made Lord Halifax), and 
General (afterwards Lord) Stanhope;^ who became 
secretary of state in the reign of (^ige I. ** My 
Lord Halifax,” says the preface before us, ** waa 
the. support and the very spirit of the paper called 
The British Merchant ; he encouraged the gentle^ 
men concerned to meet, heard and assisted their de- 
bates, and, being zealous above all things that riie 
trade of Great Britain should flourish, he not only 
continued his influence and advice to the last, but, 
out of hia usual and unbounded liberaUty, contri- 
buted very largely to this work; acoasidcnble 
sum being rais^ to cor^it on.” Stanhope, again, 
was the person who, suddenly comii^ mto the 
House of Commons when the vote was about to 
pass for taking off the duties on Fxendi wines for 
two months, got Up a debate on the question, snd 
prevailed upon the House to consent riud, iWore 
u was carried, the mendmUs should be heard. 
The oonsequencea, indeed, that were represented 
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as eertain to follow from tlie treaty wei« 
fsiently alarming, atid might well make ihe legia* 
laturepa^. “ I shall make it appear/' aan one 
ofthewritera in 1!lie BritiBh MerehanV ^^dwt, if 
the Sih ahd 9th aErtides of treaty of 'com*> 
merce between France and t» ’ had been rende^ 
effecktaVby a law^thii very thiOg had 
TuinouB i6 the British nation than ;if of 

Landon were to be laid in ashes. This dty has 
been once burned to ther ground, but the ^pk 
were still in being. They were, iiotmthstanding 
this calamity, a constant ^nart for the product and 
manufactures of thh country. But, irsudi a law 
as 1 haveimentioned had passed, France would 
have gone on from thait moment to exhaust the 
treasures of the kingdom. We should have pro- 
sendy Iqst our best markets both at home and 
abro^tour gentlemen must have felt a sudden and 
nniversal decay of their rents, and our common 
people must have either starved for want of work, 
come to the lands or the parish for subsistence, or 
have retired to foreign parts for bread.” TTic 
controversy, this eloquent gentleman proceeds, was 
not parly against party, Tory against Whig, pro- 
teatant against papist, or churchman against dis- 
senter ; but iration against nation — the trade of 
Britain against the trade of France : — ** The ques- 
taons upon this bill are, whether France, after ail 
her ill successes in the late war, be suffered during 
thc'present peace, under the colour of a commerce, 
to ^aust our treasure, beggar our gentlemen, 
and sturve our common people; and whether the 
gendemen of Britain, after all their glorious vic- 
tories, ought at last to be contented to become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the nation 
they have so often beaten.'’* In a subsequent part 
of we ^per it is maintained, as used to be done 
by most reasoners on this side down to our own 
day, < that by the j treaty of commerce with Por- 
we were absolutely bound to admit the wines 
of that country at a lower duty than those of 
France for ever, or at least so long as the Portu- 
guese chose to admit our woollens at the. then duty 
-^a construction which the following express sti- 
pulation in the treaty itself sufficiently routes : — 

“ But if at any time this deduction or abataoient 
of customs, which is to he made as aforesaid, 
^all in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, 
•it shall be just and lawful for his sacred royal 
majesty of Portugal again to prohibit the woollen 
cloUia and the reat of the British woollen manu- 
fecturesi" 

With all its estravaganOe upon some points; The 
British Merchantcontains a good deal m informa- 
tion on^the state of our commerce ht the close of 
the rei^ of Anne, and most of its facts may pro- : 
bably ^ confided in, whatever maybe thought of 
many of its infereimes and reasonings. Notwith- 
standing all the meihodisittg the orifpnal papers ; 
are stated to have recdved on Ihefr ‘republieetion 
in weoflected form, the 

ho(dc consists are still » eintfiised * enough j 
• Brhiih isl. 


eeUany ; but ww shidi’^ endeavour to ' select from 
the malBB aottto' of fri^ ptoticuldni that seem most 
csritnil 0^ othemrito wnrthyo 
^ In his pre^ ^editor^ entuneriitin|^ the pecu- 
liar «oumeiciii iikvintageihf Gre^ states 

I' that in a list heh#|eua ’of ffie merchants in and 
aboto London, pri^ in ^ year 1671, they were 
1786 in all: ^ I know,” he adds, “ above 400 
of them, who are all true merchants, that is, im- 
porters and exnortera of goods, for no other are 
such. If the whole hst, then, is true, as it pro- 
bably is, and we add to these the merchants in 
Bristol; and other trading towns of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and our plantations; with those who are 
abroad in Turkey, Itafy;^ S^n, Portugal; Hol- 
land, Germany, Russia, Norway, the Baltic, 
Africa, and the FSast Indies, 1 am of opmicm we 
have at least two-thirds as many as all toe rest of 
Europe put together, if not more.” The account 
at least shows us the foreign countries in which 
English merchants were at this time resident. 

The following passage on the comparative prices 
of labour and habits of thO labouring classes in 
France and England is very interesting: — “The 
French did always outdo us in price of labour : 
toeir common people live upon roots, cabfo^, and 
other herbage ; four of their large provincels sub- 
sist entirely tipon chestnuts ; and the best of them 
eat bread made of barley, millet, Turkey and black 
com ; so that toeir wages used to be small in 
comparison with ours. But of late years, their 
crown pieces being made of the same value as 
ours, and raised from sixty to one hundred sols, 
and the manufacturers, servants, soldiers, day- 
labourers, and otoer working people earning no 
more sols or pftice by the day than they did for- 
merly, the price of labour is toereby so much 
lessened, that one may affirm for truth toey have 
generally their work done for half the price we 
pay for ours. For, although provisions be as dear 
at Paris as they are at London, it is certain that in 
moat of their provinces they are very cheap, and 
that they bu;^ beef and mutton for half the price 
we pay for it here. But the price of meat and 
wheat doth little concern the poor. ' inannfiicturers, 
as they generally drink nothing but wator, and ei 
best a sort of liquor toey call (winch is 

water passed through the huitoaof gn^^ afit^ toe 
wine is drawn <^; they Save w great deal upon 
that account; for it is well kiicw^ ttat «ur peiple 
spend half iff toeir money in drink.' ' The army is 
a notorious iostaiice how^eheap ihe'^ can 
live'; it enables toeir -king; to mjpdntirih 000,000 
men wkh toe amne mimey we ll%500 ; 

toeir pay being five sols a day XwWch ’it' exactly 
threepence £n|^), ; end frur’ itoldi^' pay » 
eightpence. v ^ aubsilt'Mtipon toat 

small allowaticef' indj If^^toerd He^^e eBTO'dis* 
prqpQirtian between ow 

ae ^ is betwixr eur boldieto toeb^’^ers 
as to pay; it is piaia< M the iWH^^dn'#ranca » 
done for Uttfoiinine tlan^#4ir4 part^n^^ « 
done for in England. And I anrwanfident it is so 
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in. most of tbdr^jnaiuiMturaa^^ol ^iwbioli J 
give let 

^ese two follpvrmget iwea^ suffice hfim^ 
which, next to iF«dii.isi&e beet eitjr iiiiifnhce, 
they pay nine sols ito rett isa nuking of .Initnngs^ 
which is Utde moKtkan,i$vep^ English money.; 
and the iprice paid vfaere for " making lustringa is ' 
twdvepeoce ani eU.*><ln, the paper manufacture 
abundance of peolde are empWed for sorting of 
tags in the mills, who earn in France but two sols 
a day, which is hisa than five fiuthings of our 
money ;• and the -price paid here for such work is 
fouFp^ce.a day.”* Elsewhere it is stated that 
the common annual siibsiitence of working people 
in country places iw England, taking old and 
young to^ieri is about Ad. per head: “ I have 
not known,” says the writer, “ anywhere in the 
country that a husband, his wife, and three or four 
children, have asked any relief fVom the parish, if 
the vwhole labour of such a family could procure 
20/. per annum.”t 

The sum of the doctrine of the writers of the 
work on the subject of foreign commerce is given 
in the following words:— “That trade which 
makes money mw in most plentifully upon us, 
enables our people to subsist themselves, better by 
their labour, raises the value of our lands, and 
occasions our rents to be better paid, must always 
be reckoned the best trade; for these are the only 
rules by which it is possible to state and determine 
the value of any particular trade, or of tlie general 
trade of the whole nation.” Upon this principle 
it is affirmed that we then carried on an advan* 
tageous trade with each of the following countries : 
1. Portugal,. from which kingdom, although we 
brought home , wine, oil, and soffie other things 
for our own use and consumption, yet the greatest 
part of. our returns were gold and silver ; “ so 
much, therefore! the Portuguese pay to the em- 
ployment and subsistence of our people, and for 
die produQt of our lands ; so much as this balance 
is m gold'Cmd silver they contribute to the prosperity 
and happiness of this nation.” 2. Spain, our im- 
liorts . from, which used to consist of wine, oil, 
wood, coQhineal,']indigo^ fruit, iron, &c. Of these 
^ingi partwere used in the manufactured 
goods we efppried, and to that extpnt they contri- 
botedf 'to. t^:*mpleyroent of our people and the 
imprevemisit; of :.our lands. *VBut a very great 
pari pf our ;|f;tui^ Spain was mcsiey, for the 
overbalimce of our atanu&^res sent thiuer ; and 
this was so, much added to the pros- 

perity>iind hf^ihess ^ tliis nation/’ . .3. Italy, 
o(tt.^Qrtslious> to which were made good to us 
by . .returns ;iu^.oil, <,^ thrown and raw silk, 
wrought silk; muTsSa, paper, drugs, &e., and the 
rert observed, 

“ is>i0.itnuoli lidded^ the happiness and prospo- 
so, indeed, are maiw of 
liuiqethey are^manufactured by 
^^':^lpetlplil,^aBdoontrikutB^<^ much to their 
m«iiteuanoc/%:,4,ij?urk^^,fi^ indeed, it 

' ■ ’4 aiUbh^lliniiwi^Wj bii/. . .-ir v.%- ..if- *n.- 


is admitted that we brou^t . hiOtoe little: or no 
money, the iiill or ver^ nearly^ the M value of 
our eaportsibaing paid m raw silk, gro^am-yam, 
cotton, wool, cotttm’yam, goats* hair, coffee, djving 
goods, drugs, &c. These, ^wever, wereaUmaterialf. 
u^ in our manufactures, and things, ff»erefoi«, 
wmckjMtributed to the employment and snbrist- 
enc^Uffiliir people. 5. Hamburg and other places 
in Germany, from which, although our returns 
were chiefly made in linen and linen-yam, yet we 
also recriv^ a balance in money. 6. Holland,<our 
exports to which “ are,” says the writer, “ prodi*- 
gious, whether we consider our woollen manutoc- 
tures, the produce of our own country and ouar 
plantations, our East India, Turkey, and other 
goods.” In return, we received from the Dutch 
some spices, linen, thread, paper, Rhenjph wines, 
battery, madder, whale-fins, clapboard, wrought 
silks, &c. ; but nearly three-fourths of the value 
of our exports were paid for in money, making, as 
has been already shown, what was called a balance 
in our favour of not much less than a million and 
a half sterling per annum. And many of the 
goods imported from Holland were also useful in 
our manut'actures.* 

It is afterwards admitted, however, that every 
trade on which we paid a balance in gold or silver 
was not to be set down as “ guilty of exhausting 
our treasure ;” on the principle that the goods we 
thus buy from a foreign country we may re-export, 
jn whole or in part, for a greater sum of money 
than we paid for them. Thus, the following 
trades are also allowed to be profitable, or, at the 
least, not disadvantageous:—!. The East Country 
trade. “ We buy,” it is observed, “hemp, pitch, 
tar, and all sorts of naval stores from the East- 
Country. Unless we did this, we could not fit, out 
a single ship to sea.. The goods we send to that 
country are by no means sufficient to even the ac- 
count between us; we are forced to pay the ba- 
lance in gold and silver, and this, as I have heard, 
amounts to 200,000/. per annum. Shall we' be 
said, then, to lose so great an annual sum by oifr 
East-Country trade? No, certainly; for, not to 
insist upon the numberless people that are em^ 
ployed and subsisted by shipping and navigation, 
we gain much more by our shipping , ffian the 
above-mentioned sums from other countries witH 
which we trade; and it is certain we could 
gain nothing ffiis way if we had not first bought 
the naval stores.” This may be true, enough^ 
but it is subversive of the whole doctrine -of the 
mercwtile and manufacturing theories: if we are 
to account the trade with a foreign country bene- 
ficial when, although there is an excess imports 
over exports, and consequently a balance to be 
paid for in money, the imports are yet suck as are 
necessary to enable us to carry on some other 
gainful ^aneh or branches of commeice, then we 
might bo said to trade profitably even with a 
cMintry which , we imported n^ng but food, 

to be consumed SB fost as n arrived, ana to which 
• BrltiihM«e|iaia.U«t. 
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exported nothiiig but tbe money to pay ibr that 
&r, osBoredly, ^thout the meanapf keep- 
ing ourselves alivei we could carry on bo gaianil 
trime or ooemptd^ whatever. And the same 
thing may be said of the purchase from abroad of 
any other article whether of necessity ^r oonvmi- 
ence : if the article's one which we 
atless costnn that way than by producin^ftma- 
nufacturing it at home, we ahall^ guners'^by to 
rocuring it, and leaving the la^ur that would 
ave gone to tumish it free to bo employed on 
somethang.else (if any such thing is to he found) 
for the production of which we are more favour- 
ably situated, and which we either require our- 
selves or can dispose of profitably to some other 
country. Or even if the article we import be one 
of mm:e Ipxury, still, if we will have it, it is mtmi- 
festly more economical, for the same reason, to 
pay money for it to a foreign country than to pro> 
duce it at home bv tlie expenditure of an amount 
of labour more man equivalent in value to that 
money, and which we could employ profitably in 
some other way. Our author goes on to argue, in 
regard to the advantages of the East Country 
trade, that, taking our shipping to amount in all 
to 500,000 tons, and estimating the freight at 5/. 
a ton, it might be said, seeing that the freight of 
all exported goods falls upon the purchasers, that 
more than a fifth of the 2,500,000/., which might 
thus be called the annuid value of our shipping, 
was paid by the nations with whom we traded. 
“ Then,” he concludes, “ we pay the East Coun- 
try about 200,000/. per annum for our naval 
stores, which could not be had but from that 
counti^, and gain above twice as much by our 
shipping from other nations. Therefore, though 
we pay so great an annual balance upon that trade, 
yet our treasure cannot be said to be exhausted by 
it: we have such goods in exchange for it as 
make us very ample amends, and enable us to 
BUiq[)ly that loss by our other commerce.” We 
may here mention that early in the reign of Anne 
an act was passed “ For encouraging the importa- 
tion of naval stores from her majesty’s plantations 
in America,” which, after reciting in the preamble 
that such stores were then (in 1703) ” brought in 
mostly from foreign parts, in foreign shipping:, at 
exorbitant' and arbitrary rates,” while they might 
be provided in a more certain and beneficial 
manner from the vast tracts of land lying near the 
sea, and upon navigable rivers, in the colonies and 
]^tations in America, which were at first settled, 
and were still maintained and jnotected at a great 
expense of the treasure of this kingdom, ordered 
that certain bounties should be paid upon the im- 
portation firom the said colonies of tar, pitch, rosin, 
turpentine, hemp, and ; masts.* The good conse- 
quence of this reasonable law, according to Ander- 
son, was soon felt; so that at the time when, he 
wrote both the New England provinces and also 
Carolina furnished us wmgreat quantities of . pitch 
apd tar, ” fit for most uses , in the navy.” Of 

* StaL 8 ud 4 Aim«, e. 9 (« is ta.tli9 «oamon editioni), 


late^niab,’^he iidd^, good hesq) and flax are 
raised in the said p^hvmces,' -#hdte' there afn such 
immehw quantities and estbellent i^inds 

for the 'ra^r of those homihbdities:” But this 
result ^ pfwahty hot pi^uced to any consider- 
abte extent till a Aiate a g^ deai later thou that to 
whidi the details inMhe British Merchant refer. 
At tiie time when thd act was passed it was com- 
puted that the quantity of pitch and tor, chiefly 
from Sweden, but in part also froin Norway idid 
from Archangel, imported by England was about 
1000 lasts; by HolMnd, for home use aitd also for 
re-exportation to Spain, Portugal, and up the Me- 
ditemmean, 4000 lasts ; by il^ance 500 ; and by 
Hamburg, Xnbeck, and the German ports, to the 
same amount.* By a subsequent act, passed in 
1712, the same bounties were granted upon the 
importation of naval stores from Scotland; hut 
this, as Anderson admits, was to little or no pur- 
pose, the lands and woods which might yield such 
naval stores being there, as the act itself states, 
** mostly in parts mountainous and remote from 
navigable river8.”t “ This,” he observes, “ the 
York Buildings Company experienced, to their 
cost, some years after this time: the timber they 
felled in some of those woods, at a great expense, 
being left to rot on the ground, the ‘ carriage of it 
to the nearest places of navigation being found im- 
practicable ; which will probably ever be the case 
with respect to Scotland, notwithstanding the 
bounties allowed by that act, or any larger boun- 
ties to be reasonably granted.” 2. Another trade 
which the writer in the British Merchant admits 
might also possibly be advantageous, although it 
occasioned an annual export of Imllion in the first 
inttujce, is that which we carried on with China 
and the East Indies. Besides goods and mer- 
chandises we sent yearly to those countries be- 
tween four and five hundred thousand pounds in 
money; but then, besides that there were some of 
our imports thence, such as saltpetre, pepper, and 
a few drugs, which perhaps we could , not well do 
without, we re-exported all the silks and stained 
calicoes we brought home, the use of these arti- 
cles being prohibited in England ; and even of 
the white caliooes and mualins, of the doffee, tea, 
pepper, saltpetre, and other goods we procured by 
our East India and China trade, very great quan- 
tities were also re-exported, and for much more 
money than all that we sent to the East. “The 
consequence is,” concludes oUr author, “ foat our 
treasure is not exhausted by that trade, since we 
have those goods in exchange for- our money as 
procure us much greater sums fthhi other coun- 
tries, and since dur whole loss is moTe than re- 
paired by exporting part oidy ofthosi gbods at a 
much higher price thim we j^d for ‘the '^hote.’ I 
This reasoning, hohvever* irould hot have bwn 
deemed satisfectdiy by many, poliM ccqhfiinwte 
of tiie day— by PoUexfen and dthers, 'for instance, 

> • , 4'>aad«noii, OtinMi.af Com.ia.l7. ' 
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who stin maintaiiiA4 taradeirai 

in reality lit0eeli(^; thBu 'Aif li^chaage. for . uad 
and even pernicious lusuries of .:^ only ^ue 
wealth and, as .iiv^ere,/the .yery life-blood oi the 
kingdom ; but of the .^rpiteriiin the British 
Merchant were pr^tfoly concerted in that irdde,; 
and members of the nqw comparatively flouri^ng' 
company by which.it jvas t^e on. The United 
East India Company had resumed the payment of 
their dividends , in 1709, first at the rate of only 
five per cent. ; but it was raised to eight in the 
latter part of the same yeav^ soon after to nine, 'I 
and at last, in September, 1711, to ten per cent.* 

A curious illustfi^on of the value of the Turkey 
trade is afterwards giyen in an account of the 
manufacture of 100 broad-cloths, and their export to 
and sale in that country,' which is stated to have been 
communicated by a correspondent, and is probably 
therefore an account of an actual transaction. To 
begin at the beginning and follow the progress of 
the manufacture as well as the commercial history 
of the finished commodity, a clothier is first intro- 
duced who buys at market 50 packs of wool, 
picked and sorted, at 10/. per pack, or for 500/. 
With this wool he makes 100 broad-cloths, the 
manufacture of which, in carding, spinning, weav- 
ing, milling, dressing, &c., as such cloths were 
“ usually brought to and sold white at Blackwell 
Hall,” would amount to about the first cost of the 
wool, or 500/. more ; making the whole cost of 
the article 1000/. The clothier’s profi^ of course, 
is on the manufacture, and is included in this sum, 
which is that for which he sells the 100 cloths to 
the merchant, being at the rate of 10/. per cloth. 
Then, the merchant has the clothe died, one-third 
in grain colours at.7/., and two-thirds in ordinary 
colours at 30r. per doth ; making in all 333/. 
6r. 8d. ; and he also pays 15r. per cloth for sell- 
ing, drawing, pressing, packing, Ac. : so that they 
have cost him altogether 1408/. 6*. 8d. To repay 
him for this outlay, and for all other charges in- 
cluding interest and insurance, he must get at 
least for his cloth in Turkey 2200 pounds of 
Persian fine raw silk (called Sherbaifee). Hav- 
ing brought this home he manu&ctures the half of 
it into plain .coloured tables, for whidi he pays at 
the rate of 13r. Id. per pound, or 747/. Ir. 8d. 
in all; and the other half into rich ftowered silks 
brocaded, which , will cost him 1/. 19f. 9d. per 
pound, or 2,186/. 5s.; besides which the charge 
of dying only an eighth part of the silk into 
Smin colours at 9s. per pound will be 123/. 15t. 
Add the firaight .of the cloth and the silk, (im- 
puted at ^/. 6d.; the duty on the import of 

the silk,. Ud/; Us.; and his factor^ commission 
abroad on tbe'sale.of the doth, and the investment 
to silk, 1^00/. ; and it will be found 
that , the fntiia, expenditure of the merchant; omit- 
•PPW amounted to 4762/. 

ip fo, added for the merchant’s 
and the mercerw gain,” continues the statemeat, 
(and we may depend upon it they will not be at 
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the trouble of driving their trades for nothing), 
we may very well affirm that the whole cost of this 
msnufocture' for consumption cannot be less than 
the sum^nf 5000/. ; so that 2200 pound weight of 
Turkey raw silk manufitctured here pays the sum 
of^odOi.^^ the subsistence of our own people.” 
Our||||d> annual export of 'cloths to Turkey is 
BtBti^% he about 20,000 pieces, fof about the 
half of which oi^ returns were in raw silk.* 

A veiy mintSite and complete account of our 
trade with France for one year in the reign of 
James II., 1686, when the trade was free, as 
drawn up from official returns, and laid before the 
House of Commons during the discussion on the 
Utrecht Treaty of Commerce, is here adduced 
simply to show that our imports from that country 
then amounted annually in value to 1,284>419/. — 
namely, into the port of Ijondon 569,126/., into the 
outports 715,293/.; and our exports thither to 
only 515,228/.— namely, from London 409,563/., 
from the outports 105,665; so that the former 
exceeded the latter by the sum of 769,190/., or in 
other words that we lost by the trade to that 
amount, even by such goods as were entered at the 
custom-house. “This were loss sufficient, if 
annually repeated,” exclaims the alarmed writer 
in the British Merchant, “ to ruin this kingdom 
in a very few years.” Dismissing that apprehen- 
sion, we will here note a few of the entries in the 
account which throw a light upon the intercourse 
that formerly subsisted between the two countries 
in a social rather than a commercial point of view. 
Among the imports from France are the following 
items; — 229 cwt. of unbound books, valued at 
20s. per cwt. ; 37 small gross of bracelets or neck- 
laces of glass, valued at 44/. 8s. ; 3876 fleams to 
let blood, at 2d. each ; 162 dozen fans for women, 
at 40s. per dozen ; 1487,ca8es of glass for windows, 
at 30s. per case; 20 reams of blue paper, at 10s. 
per ream ; 20 of cap paper, at 7s. 6d. per ream ; 
77,336 of copy paper, at 5s. per ream; and 1659 
reams of royal and larger paper at 40s. per ream ; 
besides 11,617 reams (probably of copy paper) 
into the outports at 5s. per ream ; 70 tons of Caen 
stones, at 1^. per ton ; 1188 ells of tapestry with 
caddas, at 8s. per ell; 162 ells of tapestry with 
silk, at 13s. 4d. per ell ; 16,648 tons of wine, at 
17/. 10s. per ton; 400 mill stones, at 10/. each; 
302 pounds of coral, at 3s. 4d. |)er pound ; 4266 
pounds of garden seeds, at 8d. per pound ; 268 
gallons of orange flower water, at 5s. per gallon ; 
and 400 pounds of rose-leaves, at Is. per ^und. 
Among the exports to France ore, 1075 dozens of 
old shoes, at 10s. per dozen; 3 pairs of virginals, 
at 5/. per pair ; 49 cwt. of printed books and maps, 
at 20s. per cwt.; 3 pictures, at 40s. each; 49 
barrels of salmon, at 4/. per barrel; 11 horses, at 
10/. each; 50 cats, valued. altogether at 7s. 6d, ; 
141 dozen dogs, at 6s. per dozen ; and 561 pounds 
of tea, at 10s. per pound, The writer beW us 
asserts that even in h» time, besides the goods 
from France entered at the Custom-house, great 
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quantitka^i^ dw^clAndeftioelyxiuported.* 

He states al^o netwiltending the; higher 

djities that ha4 been imposed, either durluxury or 
our substance had no much increased^ that nearly 
ooidnuch wine was still imported from France as 
in the titne of James II. “ And are we,?’ he as|cs, 

** less itod of clarets now than heretolbitnt It 
was also understood that, besides tlie qrantity 
motioned in the above account,, the impoitadon 
of French wines into Scotland amounted to three 
or four thousand tons a-year. ![ ^Comparing the 
four years from 1682 to 1685 inclusive, during 
which French wines were excluded from this 
country, with the four from 1686 to 1689 inclu- 
sive, during which they were admitted, it appears 
that the removal of the prohibition, while it 
brought fUS an average annual importation of 
French wines to the amount of 13,400 tons, 
reduced our avers^e importation of Portuguese 
wines from about 11,000 to little more than 400 
tons, of Spanish from about 6700 tons to less than 
4000, and of Rhenish from above 1400 tons 
to between 600 and 100. In 1685 we imported 
no French wines and 12,185 tons of Portuguese ; 
but the next year, when the prohibition was taken 
off, 12,160 tons of French wines were imported, 
and of Portuguese only 289.§ And it is admitted 
that even at the time when the prohibition was in 
force great quantities of French wines were every 
year imported under the names of Spanish and 
Portuguese, by the direction of the court and the 
connivance of the Custom-house officers. || The 
British Merchant, while he laments and condemns, 
very frankly admits not only the general preference 
of his countrymen for French wines, but even the 
reasonableness of this preference as a mae matter 
of taste. “ Not to insist,” he says, glancing at the 
threatened infliction of the Utrecht Ti^ty of 
Commerce, “ upon the general inclination towards 
everything that is French, these wines will be the 
^cheapest ; but they are so preferable in themselves, 
’that I believe at a third-part greater price they 
would be the commo^draught in England.” f 

From an account of .the manufacture of paper at 
this date, both in France and in Engird, we 
abstract the following details : — “ There are seven 
provinces in France where the manufacture of 
paper is settled, viz., Champaignc, Normandy, 
Brittany, Augdhmois, Perigord, Limousin, and 
Auvergne; the 'three last provinces are full of 
large forests of chestnut trees, and abound so mudi 
in that kind of fruit, that the common people have 
no other food all the year round, and no other 
drink but water; so that they can afford their 
work very <heap, and do it for next to nothing, 
except some of the upper workmen, who earn a 
small salary by the^^yeek. Tliis is so true that 
considerable parcelii of paper^^ere imported lately 
from thence, althpugh the duties paid hqre ex- 
ceed one hundred per CMit. on the first cost!” To*' 
the, objection made by De Foe,'"that a Frenchman 
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Hviuf -“oto an onkm and a draught of water, a 
buntffi grtpesV shd a piece ef bread” never 
could du such a iky’s work-MJOuld do so much in 
a day, and that much ao wdllj^-^ an Englishman 
who had his bhef and his' pudding, our author 
replies, “ I have had the curiosity to inquire into 
the papri* manufactsie, dnd I find that five pair of 
hands are employed' at every fat; that ni many 
hands are necessary in England, and that more 
cannot be employed in France.' ^ 1 am taught, too, 
by our own manufacturers, that tiiey do not dis- 
patch here above eight reams of paper in a day at 
a single tat, and that they dispatch above nine in 
France with the same numbifr of bands ; and yet 
1 believe there is nqt any man in England so 
hardy as to affirm that either oura,. or indeed any 
paper in the world, exceeds that of France.” He 
accounts for this on the principle, that there is a 
slight of hand in almost every manufacture which 
is much more effective than mere strength. “ Be- 
fore the Revolution,” die account proceeds, “ there 
was hardly any other paper made in England than 
brown; but, the war ensuing, and duties being 
laid from time to time on foreign paper, it gave 
such encouragement to the paper-makers, that 
most of them began to make white paper fit for 
writing and printing ; and they have brought it 
by degrees to so great perfection, both for quantity 
and goodness, that they make now near two thirds 
of what is consumed in Great Britain ; and seve- 
ral of them make it as white and as well-hearing 
as any comes from abroad, as Sir William Hum- 
phreys, Mr. Baskett, and severtd others 'can wit- 
ness. And I make no doubt, if further encou- 
ragement was given them by taking off the twelve 
per cent, excise which was lately laid upon home- 
made paper, and which, by the multitude of officers, 
brings in little or nothing to the queen, and the 
said twelve per cent., for an equivalent to the 
fund, was laid upon outlandish paper, but that 
they could in a little time make enough to supply 
all the occasions of the mkion ; there being above 
120 fats within sixty miles mf London, besides 
several more in Yorkshire and "Scotland, which 
aU, more or less, make white paper, and will un- 
doubtedly go on daily improving and increasing 
that useful manufacture, if the present high duties 
be kept on French paper, being that whicli they 
dread most, by reason of its extraordinary chea])- 
ness.” Then follows a description of the process 
of paper-making, which it is unnescessary to ex- 
tract; the rags, it is stated, which are the main 
ingredient, were formerly cast away, and throum 
to die dunghill, “ but are flow gather^ tvith ^eat 
care by potHr'fi^le, who get honestly their liveli- 
hood by it, and would otherwise beg; their bread; 
this employ abundance of hands.” There is no 
mention of any impcnlation of rags 'from akoad. 
The coawmption. of paper in QreaT Britain, the 
writer thkik^ was not greater tlnh it had been m 

tbe reign of King Wffliidfi4 '^he ipates it at about 

400,000 reams per anDurq, .of which the 120 fats 
withinjuxty ^les of the,nietro|)olis, making eacl; 
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on an average eight reama a day, furnished nearly 
three fourths, and those , in Yorkshire and Scot- 
land, and our importations from Holland and Italy, 
the remaining 100,000 reams.* 

The Union of Scotland and England, which 
took place in the reign, of Anne — an event im- 
portant to both countries in every point of view- 
laid a foundation for the extension of the com;, 
merce of Scotland particularly, which was not one 
oCIts least important consequences. Till now the 
two kingdoms, though under the rule of the same 
sovereign, regarded each the other as a foreign 
state, commercially as well as in respect to most 
of their political relations. The privileges of 
foreign trade enjoyed by the one were withheld 
from the other ; and their interchange of commo- 
dities with each other was extremely inconsider- 
able. An account has been published from the 
books of the Inspector-General of Customs of the 
value of the merchandize received by the one from 
the other by sea during the ten years preceding the 
Union, from which it appears that (independently 
of the little that might be conveyed by land-car- 
riage) the amount of all the goods that passed be- 
tween the two countries in a year much oftener fell 
short of than exceeded the small sum of 150,0001. 
In 1698 England imported from Scotland mer- 
chandize to the value of 124,835/., and in 1100 to 
that of 130,081/.; but with the exception of these 
two years the English imports never reached 
100,000/. And tliey went on decreasing almost 
every year: in 1691 they were 91,302/.; in 1699, 
86,309/. ; fiMi 1101 to 1103 they never reached so 
high as 11,000/.; from 1104 to 1106 they were 
wlien at the highest under 58,000/. ; and in the year 
1 106 they had fallen to 50,309/. The imports into 
Scotland from England, again, were never higher 
than 81,536/., which they were in 1104 ; but 
they w’ere more generally between 50,000/. and 
60,000/. ; m 1105 they were only 50,035/. t Ex- 
cept that she obtained a share in the Scottish 
hsheries, which for a long time she took Very little 
advants^e of, the chief direct commercial advan- 
tage of wliich the Union put England in posses- 
sion was merely the increase of tins intercourse with 
Scotland, which was now thrown as fully open to 
her manufacturers and merchants as Yorkshire ; 
but Scotland, which had no colonies or distant de- 
pendencies of her own, her solitary attempt at 
Darien having not only failed m itself, but well 
nigh bankrupted the mother country, .was at once 
admitted to a participation in all the colonial com- 
merce of England, in so far as it was free to the 
subjects of the latter country themselves, and mure 
especially to ^at both with the American planta- 
tions and with Ireland. The market of England, 
of course, was also < opened to her for the sale of 
any native produce or manufactures she might 
have to export which suited the wants or the tastes 
of that part >ci idhmd. “ By this .union,” 
writes Anderson, about half a century afterwarcb, 
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“ Scotland’s coarse woollen staffs and stockings, 
and her more valuable lipen manufactures, now 
of many various, beautiful, and ingenious kinds, 
have a prodigious vent, not only in England, but 
for the American plantations.” He also notices 
thq^. consumption to a large extent of the black 
cattlojmd peltry of Scotland by their southern 
neighbours — a branch of trade which has con- 
tinued to increase down to our own day. Another 
economical advantage which the Scots derived 
from this political incorporation with England was 
the substitution of the coinage of the latter country 
for their own greatly depreciated currency. The 
Scottish gold and silver money was all called in 
on the occasion to be recoined ; and the native 
antiquaries boast that no less a sum than 411,111/. 
10^. 9rf. was actually brought to the Mintiut Edin- 
burgh for that purpose ; “ besides, perhaps as 
much more, .hoarded up by the whimsical, dis- 
affected, and timorous, who were strongly prepos- 
sessed against the Union, and were far from be- 
lieving it would last any length of time ; besides, 
also, what was then exported, and what was re- 
tained by silversmiths for plate, &c.”* On the 
whole, it is calculated that the gold and silver cur- 
rency of Scotland in the year 1101 was not less 
thaii 900,000/. sterling. It has been estimated that 
the money circulated in England at this time was 
about sixteen millions. 

After the details into which we have entered re- 
specting the quarter of a century that immediately 
followed the Revolution, during which our trade 
may be supposed to have settled itself in the new 
channels into which it was impelled principally by 
that great political change and the wars to which 
it gave rise, it will he sufficient that we notice only 
the most remarkable or significant facts in the 
commercial history of the remainder of the pre- 
sent period. 

The accession of the House of Hanover, how- 
ever much the national industry in all its branches 
may have benefited from the tranquillity and secu- 
rity resulting from the conflMHied establishment of 
that family on the throne, and the final extinction 
of the hope of a second restoration of the Stuarts, 
would not seem at first to have operated favourably 
upon our foreign trade, nor, consequently, upon 
the spirit and activity with which production was 
carried on at home, if we were to* regard our ex- 
ports to other countries as measuring the entire 
produce of our land and labour. The value of 
our exports for 1114, the last year of the reign 
of Anne, was 8,008,068/., which was a higher 
amount than they ever reached during the reign 
of George I. In 1115 they fell to 6,922^263/.; 
in 1116 they were 1,049,992/.; and in 1118 
they had declined so low as to 6,361,390/. 
From this point, however, - they gradually im- 
proved; in 1123 they were 1,395,908/. ; and 
their average annual amount for the three 

• Anderson, Cliron. of Com. ii. *0, rsferring to Ruddimnn’s Pre- 
face to Junes Andersoii’s Thesaurus Diplomatum et Kumlsmutum 
Scotiee. 
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years 1726, 1727, and 1728 was 7,891,739/. 
The amount of shipping cleared outwards in each 
year corresponded generally with these valuations 
of the cargoes ; in 1714 it was 478,793 tons (of 
which 33,950 were foreign); in 1715, 425,900 
tons* (of which 19,508 were foreign) ; in l'^6, 
456,309 tons (of which 17,493 were foreign); in 
1718, 444,771 tons (of which 16,809 «were 
foreign) ; in 1723, 419,683 tons (of which 2*1,040 
were foreign) ; and on the average of the three 
years from 1726 to 1728 inclusive, 456,483 tons 
(of which 23,651 were foreign).* In connexion 
with the subject of the mercantile shipping, w’e 
may note here that the royal navy, which at the 
end of the reign of Anne is stated to have amount- 
ed to 167,171 tons, was reduced in 1721, accord- 
ing to a writer of the day, to 1 58,233, t hut had 
increased again at the death of George 11. to 
170,860 tons.J 

Among the minor events, or arrangements, by 
which our trade and manuiacturcs were affected 
in the reign of George II., may be mentioned the 
following. In 1715 a treaty of commerce was 
made with Spain, by which it was stipulated that 
British subjects were to pay no higher duties in 
the Spanish ports than they paid in the reign of 
the Spanish king Charles II. (that is, than they 
paid before the commencement of the late war) ; 
that they should nowhere pay any higher or other 
duties than were paid by the subjects of his Ca- 
tholic majesty in the same places ; and that the 
subjects of both kingdoms should be mutually 
treated in each on the footing of the most favoured 
nations. In 1717 the duty on the export of Bri- 
tish-made linen (which, however, was only six- 
pence on the piece of forty ells) was taken off, as 
that on the export of corn and woollens had been 
some years before, on the ground that the said linen 
manufacture employed many thousands of the 
poor of the kingdom.§ In 1721 parliament passed 
an important act for the encouragement of the 
trade and manufactures of the kingdom, by which, 
first, certain bountjll were granted upon the ex- 
portation of home-made silken stuffs and ribands, 
and mixed stuffs of silk and grogram, silk and 
inkle or cotton, and silk and worsted ; secondly, 
all duties whatsoever payable on the exportation 
of native produce and merchandizes were taken 
off, except only those on alum, lead, tin, tanned 
leather, copperas, coals, wool-cards, white wool- 
lens, lapis calaminaris, skins, glue, coney wool, 
hare’s wool, hair, horses, and litharge of lead; 
thirdly, all substances used in dyeing, saltpetre 
only excepted, were allowed to bejmported duty- 
free; and, lastly, a reduction was made in the 
duties on the importation of pepper, mace, nut- 
megs, and cloves. Half the duly paid on fiirs 

* Chalmera, 104. 105. 

+ Survey of Trade, by WillUm Wood ^afterwards secretary to the 
commissioners of the customs), p. 15. ■ Wood dedicates his book to 
George 1. : and his oUect is to prove the progress tliat the navy, os 
well as all the other elements of the national power and prosperity, 
hod mode since the Kevolutiou. 

1 Account laid before House of Commons in 1791. 

I Stat.8Geo.I.c.7. 


was also ordered to be returned on their re-ex- 
portation.* In 1719 an annual sum of 2000/. 
per annum, out of the revenues of customs and ex- 
<cise in Scotland was allotted for ever to be applied 
towards the encouragement of the fisheries, and 
such other manufactures and improvements in 
that country as might most conduce to the gene- 
ral good of the United Kingdom.t And in 1726 
certain new facilities were given by another act 
for the importation of salt from England into 
Newfoundland and the northern parts of America, 
where, as is recited in the preamble, the river 
Delaware, the bay and coast of the province of 
Pennsylvania, and the seas adjoining, had been 
found to be very commodiously situated for carry- 
ing on the fishing trade, and to abound with great 
quantities of shad, sturgeon, bass, and several 
other kinds of fish, which might be caught and 
cured, and made fit for foreign markets, “ where- 
by,” it is added, “ the trade of Great Britain and 
the inhabitants of the said province would reap 
considerable benefit, which would enable the said 
inhabitants to purchase more of the British ma- 
nufactures for their use than at present they arc 
able by reason of the little trade and produce the 
said province afford8.”J Of how little value our 
American settlements were still esteemed may be 
understood from the fact, that, when only a few 
years before this, in 1715, a bill was brought into 
parliament (which, however, did not pass) for 
enabling the crown to purchase what were called 
the charter and proprietary colonies, William 
Penn had agreed to sell his lordship of Pennsyl- 
vania for twelve thousand pounds ! He had him- 
self asked only twenty thousand in the first in- 
stance, when the negotiation was begun with him 
in the- reign of Anne. In 1724, on the application 
of the South Sea Company, who had resolved to 
re-enter upon the long-abandoned whale-fishery, 
an act was passed by parliament taking off the 
duty of three pence per pound on whale-fins, and 
allowing fins, oil, and blubber to be exported duty- 
free in British ships for the term of seven years. 
The company forthwith directed twelve ships of 
360 tons each to be built for the Greenland trade ; 
and “ hired,” says Anderson, “ the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s great wet-dock at Deptford, for the use of 
their ships and stores, and for curing of their oil 
and whale-fins.” “ In the year 1726,” he after- 
wards relates, “ the South Sea Company com- 
menced their unfortunate whale-fishery. Their 
twelve new ships brought home twenty-five whales 
and a half ; and, though this was scarcely a saving 
voy^e, it was, nevertheless, the very best year of 
any of the eight in which they carried on that 
fishery. • It must, however, he observed, that, the 
nation havi|g entirely relinquished this trade for 
so many years past, there was not an Englishman 
to be found who knew anydiing of the Greenland 
or whale-fishery. The Company was, therefore, 
under the necessity of having all their commanders, 

• Btat. 8 Geo.'L c. 15. ' + Slai. 5 Geo. I. c. 80, i U- 

t Stat.lSGeo.I.«. *. 
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harpoonen, boatsteerera, line-veerers, and blubber- 
cutters, from Fohrde in Holstein (some few na- 
tives of Scotland excepted, who on this occasion 
left the service of the Hollanders), who' had before 
this time been constantly employed either by Ham- 
burghers, Bremers, or Hollanders. Those Hoi- 
Steiners cost the Company this year 3056L 18.;. 3d., 
although but 152 in number; not only because 
they were all what is usually called officers in that 
fi^liery, and consequently had more wages and 
allowances than tha common sailors, but had also 
their charges borne by the Company both in 
coming every year from and returning back to 
Holstein to their families, as was also their con- 
stant practice when employed by other nations; 
whereas above double their number, namely, 353 
British subjects, employed on those twelve ships, 
cost but 3151/. 15^. 5a.” The Company, how- 
ever, the next spring built twelve more ships, and 
in 1726 the whole twenty-four proceeded to Green- 
land and Davis Straits. “ In which,” says our 
annalist, “ they succeeded considerably worse than 
in their first voyage, having brought home but six- 
teen whales and a half.” In 1727 they sent out 
twenty-five ships, manned by 762 British subjects 
and 344 foreigners ; when two of the ships were 
lost, and the rest brought home only twenty-two 
whales and a half — ^being not quite one fish for 
each, At last, in 1732, the Company determined 
to retire from the trade ; their expenditure upon 
which during tlie eight years they had carried it 
on had been 262,172/., while their returns had 
amounted only to 84,390/., leaving them losers to 
the e.xtent of 177,782/. “ It has been usually 
computed,” observes Anderson, “ that, if a Green- 
land ship brought .home but three whales, it would 
be a reasonably gainful year ; but, most unfortu- 
nately for the South Sea Company, they had not, 
in all the eight years’ fishery, brought home at the 
rate of one entire whale per ship, taking one year 
with another. It has, moreover, been a maxim 
among the whale-fishing adventurers, that one 
good fishing year in seven usually makes up the 
losses of six preceding bad years. But it was 
very unhappy that all the said eight years hap- 
pened to be bad, not only to the Company, but to 
most of the adventurers of other nations.” The 
next year an attempt was made by parliament to 
revive the trade by the forcing system of a bounty 
upon the ships employed in it ; and other similar 
artificial encouragements were afterwards on seve- 
ral occasions applied for the same purpose ; but, 
although the English whale-fishery was thus kept 
from absolutely expiring, it never was prosecuted 
with any considerable or general success, nor could 
he regarded as one of the regular branches of the 
national industry, till after the close the present 
period. 

A full account has already been given in another 
chapter of fhe origin, progress, and result of the 
famous South Sea scheme, which has made the 
year 1720 so memorable in our financial history.* 

* See auto. pp. 370*378. 


Without going over again the facts which have 
been there stated, we may here remark that, wild 
as was the epidemic phrensy tliat seized men’s 
minds on this Qccasion, and disastrous as it proved 
in its consequences to the fortunes of numerous 
individuals, it was probably neither in its begin- 
ning symptomatic of anything unsubstantial or 
tending to a decline in the national wealth, nor in 
its ultimate consequences very much of a public 
or general calamity. We have just seen, that for 
some years after the accession of George I. our 
exports to foreign countries rj^her diminished than 
increased; but we should probably misinterpret 
that fact if we assumed it to be an evidence of any 
falling off in our produce and raanulactures, as 'if 
we sent less of them abroad because we had less at 
home. It is much more likely that the contrary 
was the case — that we had less to spale to our 
neighbours because we were able to consume more 
ourselves, or, in other words, that our merchants 
were partially withdrawn from the foreign market 
by the temptations of an improved market at 
home. If it was so, the importance of our home 
trade is and always has been so prodigiously supe- 
rior to that of our foreign trade, that is to say, 
the demand for our produce and manufactures 
abroad has at all times been so insignificant in 
comparison with their consumption among our- 
selves, that a slight falling off in the quantity of our 
exports may very possjjbly have been compensated 
ten times over to our manufacturers and producer's 
by the readier vent and higher prices they obtained 
for their goods without crossing the seas. The 
single circumstance of the decline that now took 
place in the rate of interest may be regarded as a 
proof of the growing abundance of capital, seeing 
that it cannot apparently be attributed to the only 
other cause by which such an effect could be pro- 
duced, a diminution of the field for the employ- 
ment of capital ; for the rate of interest always re- 
presents the effective value of capital, which again 
(as with all other things that are marketable or 
exchangeable) varies directlj^as the demand and 
inversely as the supply. N^', at this time the 
national interest of money had fallen to three per 
cent : even the government, which, from the ex- 
tent of its necessities always made its loans at a 
disadvantage, sel«lom throughout the reign of 
George I. borrow’ed at more than four. And other 
indications pointed in the same direction, dis- 
closing in like manner an economical condition of 
the nation, and a temper of tlie public mind, from 
which the chief danger to be apprehended was the 
wanton and impatient recklessness of unwonted 
plenty and prosperity ; — among the rest the taste for 
lotteries, projects, and other short cuts to wealth, 
which appears to have been ever since the Revolu- 
tion more and more fining possession of the 
popular mind. For it is a mistake to suppose that 
the history of projects and bubble companies in 
England begins with the year of the South Sea 
delusion. They had never, indeed, come in so great 
an inundation before, but we had had less consi- 
4 Y 2 
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derablc outbreaks , of the same kind of spirit on 
other occasions since the Revolution. The years 
1694 and 1695, for instance, were remarkable 
project-years. Among many more schemes that 
were then set on foot, and which eventually came to 
nothing, were the famous Dr. Hugh Chambetlain, 
the man-midwife’s, Land Bank, for lending money 
at a low interest on the security of land, and esta- 
blishing a national paper currency on that basis ; 
another scheme of the same kind proposed by one 
John Briscoe ; various projects of fishing for 
lost treasure in the sea ; projects for pearl-fishing, 
fur mining, for turning copper into brass, fur the 
manufacture of hollow sword-blades, glass bottles, 
japanned goods, printed hangings, Venetian metal, 
dsc. “ Some of which,” says a writer of the day, 
who has given full details on the subject, ^ were 
very useful and successful whilst they continued in 
a few hands, till they fell into stock-jobbing, now 
much introduced, wheil they dwindled to nothing. 
Others of them were mere whims, of little or no 
service to the world. . . . Moreover, projects, as 
usual, begat projects — ^lottery upon lottery, engine 
upon engine, &c., multiplied wonderfully. If it 
happened that any one person got considerably by 
an happy and useful invention, the consequence 
generally was, that others followed the track, in 
spite of the patent, and published printed pro- 
posals, filling the daily newspapers therewith; 
thus going on . to justlc opt one another, and to 
abuse the credulity of the people.”* Here we 
have, on a smaller scale, all the phenomena of the 
year 1720. Again, under the year 1698, we find 
the chronologist of our commerce noting — ” Lon- 
don at this time abounded with many new pro- 
jects and schemes, promising mountains of gold ;” 
and quoting contemporary authorities as complain- 
ing heavily ” that the Royal Exchange of London 
was crowded with projects, wagers, airy compa- 
nies of new manufactures and inventions, stock- 
jobbers, &c.” This was the reason, it seems, 
why soon after the business of stock-jobbing was 
removed from the Rtwal Exchange, first to ’Change 
Alley, and afterwards to Capel Court, where the 
building called the Stock Exchange now stands. 
The author of an Essay on Projects, printed about 
this time, sjicaks of having seen “ shares of joint- 
stocks and other undertakings blown up by the air 
of great words, and the name of some man of credit 
concerned, to perhaps one hundred pounds for 
one five-hundredth part or share [Uie meaning 
probably is, for the fifth part of a hundred pound 
share], and yet at last dwindle to nothing.”! 
Jobbing in the stock of the great chartered com- 
panies was now carried to such a length, that with- 
in the first nine or ten years after the Revolution 
shares in the East India Company had — “ by the 

* Extracted, with much more, by Andenon, Chron. of Com. ii. 
6)4, from “ AanliK Tutamen ; or, the Safety of England ; beiojii as 
Account of i)ie Bnnkii, Lotteries, Diving, Draining, and Lifting, 
and sundry other Engines, Metallic. Salt, Linen, and many other 
pernicious Projects now on foot, tending to the Destruction of Trade 
and Commerce, and the Impoverishing of this Keulm. Uy a Person 
of Honour." 4to.Lond.lcu. 
t Quoted in Anaet-aon, it. 642. ^ 


management of stock-jobbers,” as Anderson 
affirms — been sold on the Exchange ^t all prices 
from 300 per cepL down to 37 per cent.— an extent 
^of fluctuation belonging to a game of cliancfi rather 
than to any legitimate commercial speculation. 
Successive acts , of parliament testify to the rage 
for lotteries which had long prevailed. “ Whereas,” 
begins one passed in 1698, “several evil-disposed 
persons for divers years last past have set up many 
mischievous and unlawful games called lotteries, 
not only in the cities of London and Westminster, 
and in the suburbs hereof and places adjoining, 
but in most of the eminent towns and places in 
England and dominion of Wales have thereby 
most unjustly and fraudulently got to themselves 
great sums of money from the children and ser- 
vants of several gentlemen, traders, and mer- 
chants, and from other unwary persons, to the utter 
ruin and impoverishment of many families, and to 
the reproach of the English laws and government, 
by colour of several patents or grants under the 
great seal of England for the said lotteries, or 
some of them, which said grants or patents are 
against the common good, trade, welfare, and 
peace of his majesty’s kingdoms and then the 
lotteries in question are declared to be oiie and all 
public nuisances, and all the grants to be void and 
illegal.* The evil, however, was not effectually 
remedied; for in 1710 and 1711 we find parlia- 
ment still co.mplaiiiing of its existence, and resort- 
ing to new measures for the suppression of lotteries 
and other such delusive and fraudulent projects, 
of which advertisements, it is declared, continued 
to be daily published in the cuminon printed 
newspapers and otherwise.! The phrensy of the 
year 1720, therefore, we may say, was only tlie 
height and crisis of a fever that had been long at 
work in the public mind. And, although it is 
commonly assumed that it was the temporary 
success of Law’s Mississipjii conjuration in 
France which provoked the delirium and credulity 
of our own South Sea Company speculators, the 
truth rather appears to be that the example of the 
French project only suggested to the contrivers of 
the scheme for paying off the English national 
debt a method of proceeding bv which, under tliat 
pretence, they could turn to the best account for 

themselves a general pre-disposition of their fellow- 
countrymen that prepared them for being readily 
duped by such extravagant promises of sudden 
wt^th, and that would have certainly explodi;d 
about the same time in some other, fashion, but 
with results nearly the same, if neither the South 
Sea scheme nor the Mississippi scheme had. ever 
been thought of. And, after all, as we have observed, 
the calamitous effects of the madness were rather 
individual and immediate than permanent or 
general. T^ere was little if any absqlute destruc- 
tion of capital; the whole mischief consisted in a 
moat quick and violent shifting of property from 

* 10 Will. III. c. S3 (c. 17 in common editionij. ‘ 

• See 0 Ann. c. 6. {. #7, fto., and 10 Ann. ci 10 (c. 86 in common 
editi Hu), {.111, &c. See alip 3 Oeo. 1. c. 9 (pa«ied in 1718;. 
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one hand to another ; many rich peraona were 
made suddenly poor, but many poor persons were 
also m(^de suddenly rich ; and, if some old families 
were thrown to the ground, some new ones were 
at the same time raised from the ground and 
established in their places. Not a social revolution, 
certainly, which it would be desirable to see often 
repeated— on the contrary, an interruption of the 
natural, even course of things fraught with much 
tehiporary inconvenience and misery — a wrench 
or shake given to the body politic which it cannot 
but feel sharply at the moment, but by which, for 
all that, its general health will suffer nothing. 
Nay, the shock may do good in the long-iiin 
rather than harm. In the present instance, that 
would appear to have been the case. The catas- 
trophe of the South Sea delusion — ^the ruin many of 
the eager adventurers had brought upon them- 
selves, and the welhmerited punishment that was 
inflicted upon others — had probably a considerable 
effect in sobering down the extravagant spirit of 
cupidity, bred under the influence of an unac- 
customed prosperity and abundance, in which the 
recent mania had originated, and in turning 
people’s thoughts from the dream of making money 
by mere legerdemain and gambling to the slower 
but surer ways of regular commercial industry and 
enterprise. 

During the short time it lasted, however, the 
excess to which the general intoxication excited by 
the mounting up of the South Sea Company’s stock 
proceeded is almost incredible. Anderson has given 
us a curious table of the crowd of new projects 
that jostled one another in the money, market, and 
also an interesting description of the general scene 
of competition and clamour among the dealers and 
purchasers of the various stocks, which seems to be 
taken from personal observation. Of the great 
legal corporations whose stock was raised for the 
time to extravagant prices he enumerates, besides 
the South Sea Company, whose original 100/. 
shares came at last to sell for 1000/. each, the 
East India Company, whose 100/. shares rose to 
44.'i/.; the Bank of England, whose shares 
originally worth about 96/. rose to 260/. ; and tlie 
Hoyal African Company, whose 23/. shares rose to 
200/. Besides these there were, having doubtful 
charters, the Million Bank, whose stock rose from 
100/. to 440/. ; the York Buildings Company, 
whose 10/. shares rose to 305/. j the Lustring 
Company, whose shares originally of 5/. 25. Gd. 
rose to 120/., and others. Another class of funds 
was founded, on the revival of old companies, 
such as the Mine Adventurers, the Sword Blade 
Company, &c., which had long been deserted and 
defunct. Other schemes were for local and per- 
sonal objects, such as the Temple Mills Brass 
Works, whose 10/. shares rose to 250/. ; and Sir 
Richard Steele's Fish Pool, for bringing fresh fish 
l>y sea to London, the shares in which rose in the 
niMket to 160/., although no money at all was 
paid for them originally. Then there was a vast 
number of what Anderson describes as “ Projects 
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or bubbles, having neither charter nor act of par- 
liament to authorise them ; none of which were 
under one million, and some went as far as ten 
millions “ very many whereof,” he adds, “ are 
distinctly remembered by the author of this work, 
how ridiculous and improbable soever they may 
;aow seem to many not acquainted with the infatu- 
ation of that year.” The prices of the shares of 
only a few of those are given ; but one example, 
that of the Orkney Fishery, the stock of which 
rose from 25/. ^ 250/., may show that the most 
unsubstantial among them did not fail to be turned 
into powerful engines of swindling and plunder. 
Among them are enumerated eleven other fishing 
projects — four salt companies — ten insurance com- 
panies — four water companies — ^two comiianies for 
the remittance of money — two sugar con^panies — 
eleven companies for settlements in or trading to 
America — two building ci^ipanics — thirteen land 
companies — six oil companies — four harbour and 
river companies — four companies for supplying 
London with coal, cattle, and hay, and for paving 
the streets — six hemp, flax, and linen companies — 
five companies for carrying on the manufacture of 
silks and cottons, one of which is described as Sir 
Richard Manningham’s Company “ for planting of 
mulberry trees and breeding of silk-worms in 
Chelsea Park, where two thousand of these trees 
were actually planted, and many large expensive 
edifices were erected, the remains whereof are 
scarcely now to be seen” — fifteen mining com- 
panies— and, bringing up the rear, a miscellaneous 
rabble, sixty in all, among which we read the fol- 
lowing titles: — For building of hospitals for 
bastard children— for importing a number of large 
jackasses from Spain, in order to ])ropngate a 
larger kind of mules in England ; “ for which 
purpose marsh lands were treating for near Wool- 
wich ; a clergyman, long since dead, being at the 
head of this bubble” — for trading in human hair 
— for fatting of hogs — for a grand dispensary, 
three millions — for a wheel for a perpetual motion 
— ^foT furnishing funerals — for insuring and in- 
creasing children’s fortunes — for trading in and 
improving certain commodities of this kingdom, 
three millions— and even, carrying the indefinite 
still farther than this, fur an undertaking which 
shall in due time be revealed ! For this last we 
are told an subscription was actually o])ened. The 
most absurd of these hubbies indeed seem not to 
have wanted dupes. ” From morning till evening,” 
says Anderson, “ the dealers therein, as well as in 
South Sea stock, appeared in continual crowds 
all over Exchange Alley, so as to choke up the 
passage through it. Not a week-day passed 
without fresh projects recommended by pompous 
advertisements in all the newspapers (which were 
now swelled enormously), directing where to sub- 
scribe to them. On some sixpence per cent, was 
paid down, on others one shilling per cent., and 
soine came so low as one shilling per thousand at 
the time of subscribing. Some of the obscure 
keepers of those books of subscription, contenting 
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^emselves with 'ivhat they had got in the forenoon 
by tiie subscriptions of one or two millions (one of 
which the author particularly well remembers), 
were not to be found in the aflemoon of the same 
day, the room they had hired for a day being shut 
up., and they and their subscription*books never 
hjeard of more.” The utmost that appears to haw 
been paid even on those projects that “had one or 
more persons of known credit to midwife them 
into the alley” was ten shillings per cent. “ Per- 
sons of quality of botli sexes,”* continues our 
author, “ were deeply engaged in many of these 
bubbles, avarice prevailing at this time over all 
considerations of either dignity or equity; the 
males coming to taverns and cofl'ee-houses to meet 
their brokers, and the ladies to the shops of 
millinera and haberdashers for the same ends. Any 
impudent impostor, whilst the delusion was at its 
greatest height, need^ only to hire a room at 
some coffee-house or other house near that alley 
for a few hours, and open a subscription-book, for 
somewhat relative to commerce, manufacture, plant- 
ation, or of some supposed invention, either newly 
hatched out of his own brain, or else stolen from 
some of the many abortive projects of which we 
have given an account in former reigns, having 
first ^vertised it in the newspapers the preceding 
day, and he might in a few hours find sub- 
scribers for one or two millions — in some cases 
more — of imaginary stock. Yet many of those 
very subscribers were far from believing those pro- 
jects feasible: it was enough for their purpose 
that there would very soon be a premium on 
the receipts for those subscriptions; when they 
generally got rid of them in the crowded alley to 
others more credilous than themselves. And, in 
all events, the projector was sure of the deposit 
money. The first purchasers of those receipts 
soon found second purchasers, and so on, at still 
higher prices, coming from all parts of the town, 
and even many from the adjacent counties ; and so 
great was the wild confusion in the crowd in 
Exchange Alley, that the same project or bubble 
has been known to be sold, at the same instant 
of time, ten per cent, higher at one end of the 
alley than at the other end.” In some cases what 
people got for their money scarcely professed to be 
anything else than simply a receipt for it — ^which 
nevertheless the purchaser was to try to pass over 
at a higher price upon somebody else ; as if it 
were to be attempted to circulate a description of 
bank-notes without either signature or promise of 
payment, on the mere chance of each successive 
receiver finding some other more sanguine or 
venturous than himself to take 'the worthless pwer 
off his hands on a similar calculation. This 
might be called a paper currency resting not on 
credit but on hope. Anderson says that he well 
remembers what were called Globe Permits, which 
came to be currently sold for sixty guineas and 
Upwards each in the Alley, and which were never- 
theless only squwe bits of a playing card bearing 
the impression in wax of the sign of the Globe 


Tavern in the neighbourhood, and the words Sail 
Cloth Permits for a motto, without any signature, 
and only conveying to their possessors the permis- 
‘ sion to subscribe some time afterwards to a new 
Sail Cloth Company not yet formed ! We cannot 
help thinking mat money must have been pretty 
plentiful when people could be found to give sixty 
guineas for any such article. Yet it is impossible 
to say how much higher the prices of shares in 
even the most nonsensical and absurd of thfse 
bubbles might have mounted, if the system had 
not received a sudden check from the very quarter 
whence it had derived its beginning and originnl 
impulse. “ The taverns, coffee-houses, and even 
victualling-houses, near the Exchange,” Anderson 
goes on to relate, “ were constantly crowded, and 
^came the scenes of incredible extravagance. The 
very advertisements of those bubbles were so many 
as to fill up two or three sheets of paper in some of 
the daily newspapers for some months.” Even 
the wildest of the schemes, he adds, “ had a very 
considerable run, much money, being got and lost 
by them ; and, as for the great bulk of them, there 
were almost incredible numbers of transactions in 
them daily and hourly, for ready money, and 

mostly at very advanced prices 

Moreover, great numbers of contracts were made 
for taking many of them at a future time.” About 
Midsummer it was calculated that the value of the 
stock of all the different conqtanies and projects at 
the current prices exceeded five hundred millions 
sterling, or probably five times as much as the 
current cash of all Europe, and more than twice 
the worth of the fee-simple of all the land in the 
kingdom. But now, on the 18th of August, came 
out writs of scire facias^ at the instance of the 
South Sea Company, directed against certain of 
the pretended companies expressly by name, and 
generally against all other projects promulgated 
contrary to law, all the subscribers to which were 
ordered to be prosecuted by the law-officers of the 
crown. “ This,” continues Anderson, “ instantly 
struck so general a panic amongst the conductors of 
all the undertakings, projects, or bubbles, that the 
suddenness as well as greatness of their fall was 
amazing. York Buildings stock, for instance, 
fell at once from 300 to 200, and in two days after 
neither it nor the other three undertakings ex- 
pressly named in the scire facias had buyers at 
any price whatever. Tlie more barefaced bubbles 
of all kinds immediately shrunk to their original 
nothing; their projectors shut up their offices 
and suddenly disappeared; and Exchange Alley 
with its coffee-houses were no longer crowded 
with adventurert ; many of whom, having laid 
out their substance in those airy purchases, now 
found themselves to be utterly undone ; whilst, on 
the other hand, such as had aealtin them to great 
advantage became extremely shy of owming their 
gains.” But the great mother of all the delusions 
and impositions sodn felt that, though her progeny 
had become her rivals, in their lire ^was involved 
her own. It was the spirit of gambling and mad* 
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ness that the mob of minqr projects excited and 
fed by which the South Sea Company itself was 
sustained. From the day on which they were put 
down is to be dated the beginning of a decline in 
the price of the Company’s stock from which it 
never recovered. When the sdre facias came abroad 
■ South Sea stock was at 850 ; by the 22nd of Au- 
gust it had fallen to 820 ; by the 30th, to ; 
by the 8th of September, to 680; by the 20th, to 
410 ; by the 29tb, to 115. By this time all faith 
in the possibility of its being kept up at a price 
above its original cost and real value was irretriev- 
ably gone ; the bubble was burst ; the delusion 
over ; the drunkenness passed away, and only ex- 
haustion, aching, and repentance left. “And 
now, towards the close of this year of marvels,” 
says Anderson, winding up his narrative, “ were 
seen the great Ipsses of many families of rank, and 
some of great quality, and the utter ruin of mer- 
chants before of great figure, and also of certain 
eminent physicians, clergy, and lawyers, as well 
as of many eminent tradesmen ; some of whom, 
after so long living in splendour, were not able to 
stand the sLck of poverty and contempt, and died 
of broken hearts; others withdrew to remote parts 
of the world and never returned.” But, as we 
have intimated, the hurricane which so greatly 
disturbed the air in rapidly passing through it 
probably made it purer and healthier for a long 
time to come. 

The reign of George 11. may be conveniently 
regarded for our present purpose as divided into 
three periods of nearly equal length— -the first ex- 
tending from its commencement to the year 1139, 
during which, with the exception of the short war 
with Spain, which George I. had left as a legacy 
to his successor, and which was brought to a close 
soon after the commencement of the new reign, 
we were in the enjoyment of peace with all the 
world ; — ^the second, the space embraced by the 
generd war which broke, out in 1139, and con- 
tinued to rage till the peace of Aix-la-CIiapelle in 
1148; — and the third, consisting of the remain- 
ing twelve years of the reign, the first eight of 
which were years of peace, the last four of war. 

The general condition of the country at the 
commencement of the reign was undoubtedly one 
of considerable actual prosperity ; and the rate of 
our economical advancement was probably also 
both higher and steadier than it had ever been be- 
fore. Anderson has collected under the year 1129 
the various evidences by which Walpole and the 
ftiends of his administration supported their 
assertion of the thriving circumstances of the time 
in reply to the factious declarations of their oppo- 
nents the low rate of interest, demonstrating the 
plenty of money; ^e rise that had taken place in 
the price of land, from twenty or twenty-one years’ 
to twenty-fiye, twenty-six, and twenty-seven years’ 
purchase ;-T the great sums that had been of late 
years expended in the enclosing and improving of 
lands and m the opening and working of minra; 

“ the great increase of jewels, plate, aii4 other rich 


moveables, much beyond elder timA;” the in- 
creased value of our general exports, and especially 
of our exports of the great staple articles of pro- 
duce and manufacture, wool; coal, lead, and tin ; 
and, lastly, the increase that had taken place in 
the quantity of our mercantile shipping.* 

• The progress of the two last-mentioned mea- 
sures of the activity of our manufactures and com- 
merA may be stated as follows for the whole 6f 
the reign : — The total estimated annual value of 
our exports, which, on the average of the three 
years 1126, 1121, and 1128, was, as we have 
seen, 1,891, l39/.,t had grown to be on the average 
of 1136, 1131, and 1138, the three last years of 
the peace, 9,933,232/. ; on that of 1139, 1140, 
and 1141, the three first years of the war, it fell 
to 8,810,499/.; but in 1144itwa8 9,190,621/.; in 
1141, 9,115,340/.; and in 1148, which Was rather 
the first year of peace than the last of the war, it 
mounted at once to 11,141,202/. Nor was this 
a mere temporary elevation: in the next three 
years, 114^, 1 150, and 1151, the total value of 
our exports was on an average 12,599,112/. The 
amount slightly declined, indeed, in 1155, 1156, 
and 1151, on the average of which three years 
it was only 11,108,51.5/. — ^the depression being 
probably occasioned by the uncertain and threat- 
ening aspect of things that preceded the breaking 
out of hostilities ; but the war when it came, 
unlike all former wars in which wc had ever been 
engaged, rather assisted than injured our foreign 
trsde ; and our exports from this date continued to 
increase every year to the end of the reign, their 
estimated value being, in 1158, 12,618,335/.; in 
1159, 13,941,188/.; and in 1160, 14,693,210/. 
Thus, in the course of the reira of George II. 
the amount of our exports was vfery little less than 
doubled. The increase in the quantity of the 
shipping employed in our foreign trade, however, 
was not nearly so great. The total tonnage of the 
ships cleared outwards, which on the average of 
the three years ending with 1128 had been 
456,483 tons, was 503,568 (including 26,621 
foreign) on that of the three ending with 1138; 
411,451 (including 81,260 foreign) on that of the 
three years ending with 1141 ; 446,666 (includ- 
ing 12,849 foreign) in 1144; 496,242 (including 
101,611 foreign) in 1141; 554,113 (including 
15,411 foreign) in 1148; 661,184 (including 
51,386 foreign) on the average of the three years 
ending with 1151 ; 524,111 (including 13,456 
foreign) on that of the three ending with 1151; 
505,844 (including 116,002 foreign) in 1158; 
521,351 (including 121,016 foreign) in 1159; 
and 513,918 (including 112,131 foreign') in HfiO. 
Thus the amount of native shipping employed in 
our foreign trade, which was 432,832 tons at the 
beginning of the reign, was not more than 411,241 
at its close.! This, however, in the absence of 

• Chton.ofCom.iii. 158. 

t Chalmon, lirtimate. p. 105. At p. llS the figures ere nriutod 
7,*18.406<. * 

t From various accounts (apparently official) given by Chalmers, 
Estimate, pp. 1»-18S. 
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any account of our coasting trade, proves notliing 
as to the amount of the general mercantile marine 
of the kingdom. The tonijage of the royal navy, 
which at the end of the last reign was 170,862 
tons, was in 1741, 198,387; in 1749, 228,215; 
in 1754, 226,246 ; and in 1760, 321,104.* ' , 

Another indication of the advancing wealth of 
the country throughout this reign is afforded by 
the regularly augmenting produce of the Sin“k^ng 
Fund, which, as explained in a previous Chapter, 
was made up from the surplus yielded by the or- 
dinary taxes over and above certain fixed pay- 
ments with which they were made chargeable.t 
The Sinking Fund, therefore, may be regarded as 
an index of the productiveness of die national tax- 
ation, which, again, was itself an index of the 
consumption of the people as determined by their 
numbers ‘and their ability to purchase necessaries 
and luxuries. Now the surplus paid over to the 
Sinking Fund, which, at its establishment in 1717, 
was only 323,427/., and by 1724 had only reached 
653,000/., had in 1738 come to be n/^ less than 
1,231,127/., and it appears to have gone on iii- 
, creasing at the same rate to the end of the reign, 
seeing that in 1764, th§ next date at which we 
. find it noted, it is stated to have been about 
2,200,000/. Part of this increase is no doubt to 
, be attributed to the increase of population ; but 
that cause alone will nut nearly account for the 
•whole of it. 

One of the sources to which tlic stream of our 
commerce owed its gradual and steady expansion 
throughout this rei^ was the growmg importance 
of our possessions in the islands and on the con- 
tinent of America. Of the attractions which the 
latter already presented to persons who found 
themselves in want of employment or in straitened 
circumstances in the old world, or for any other 
reason sought a new country in w'hich to better 
their fortunes, we may judge from an account 
.which has been preserved of the arrivals from 
* Europe in the single province of Pennsylvania in 
the year 1729. There, emigrated from Europe 
to Pennsylvania in that year no fewer than, 6208 
persons, of whom, as in the emigration of the. 
present day, the great mass were Irish, driven 
from their native land, the account states, “ by 
reason of rack-rents there” — in other words, by 
the same scarcity and high price of land, and utter 
want of any. other means of subsistence, which still 
constitute the unhappy economical condition of that 
country. Of the 6208 individuals, 243 were 
Germans from the Palatinate, 267 English and 
Welsh, 43 Scotch, and the remaining 5655 all, or 
mostly all, Irish. The Germans were all pas- 
sengers, the Scotch all servants, the English, 
Welsh, and Irish, partly passengers, partly ser- 
vants. By this time, “ in the province of Penn- 
sylvemia,” says Anderson, “great improvements 

, * Tliit laak number t» taken from the acconut laid before the 

HouM of OommoM in 171)1, which was made up at the Navy Olice. 
Clialmors, on whose authority tiie other anmben are given, make# 
Oie-toniage in 1760 only 800,416 tons, 
t See ante, p. 686. 


were constantly making in commerce, shipping, 
and agriculture ; many ships and sloops were con- 
tinually buHding at Philadelphia, Newcastle, &c., 
which .they mostly dii^ose of to our sugar colonies, 
and the rest they use in the carrying their own 
product, consisting of cask-staves, lumber, pork, 
pease, flour, biscuit, &c., in exchange for sugar, 
ram, molasses, and British money.”* As yet, 
however, as we learn from a report of the Board of 
Trade which was drawn up on an order of tlic 
House of Commons in 1732, there were no manu- 
factures of any consequence established in Penn- 
sylvania; even the clothing of the people and the 
utensils for their houses were all imported from 
Great Britain. The case was nearly the same, 
according to the report, in New Hampshire, New 
York, and New Jersey. The inhabitants only 
made a few coarse linens and woollens for their 
own use, and even of these a less quantity than 
they used to do. In Massachusett’s Bay, however, 
industry had made somewhat greater progress. 
There mey not only built ships for the French and 
Spaniards, as the Pennsylvanians did for their 
neighbours of the West India islands, but they had 
already in that and other New England states six 
furnaces and nineteen forges for the smelting of 
iron, and they fabricated all sorts of iron-work for 
shipping. They also made great quantities of hats, 
many of whicli were exported, as was complained 
of by the Hatters’ Company of Jxmdon, to Spain 
and Portugal as well as to the West Indies. There 
were besides, the report states, several still-houses 
(for making rum) and sugar bakers established in 
New England. It is affirmed, however, that after 
all, the iron-works in the province of Massa- 
chusetts were not sufficient to supply the twentieth 
])art of what was required for the use of the coun- 
try, and that the quality of the little that was made 
was greatly inferior to that of the iron im ported 
from Great Britain. Some iron was also made in 
Rhode Islmid, but not to the extent of a fourth 
part of the consumption. From another account 
of nearly the same date, a work published at Lon- 
don in 1731, entitled, “The Importance of the 
British Plantations in America to this Kingdom 
considered,” we gather some other interesting 
particulars. Pennsylvania, this author states, 
though the youngest of our American colonics, had 
alre^y a more numerous white population than 
was spread over all Virginia, Marvland, and both 
the Carolines. The produce of this province for 
exportation consisted of wheat, . fiour, biscuit, 
barrelled beef and pork, bacon, hams, butter, 
cheese, cider, apples, soap, myrtle^wax, candles, 
starch, hair-powder, tanned leather, bees’-wax, 
tallow candles, strong beer, linseed oil, strung 
waters, deer-skins and other peltry, hemp, sonie 
little tobacco, sawed hoards and timber for build- 
ing of houses, cypress-wo^ shingles, cask-staves, 
h^ing^ masts, and otW snip-timber, and vari- 
ous dyeing BubatKnces^orarugtBBthej^were called. 
The shipping which ihey^mployed in their own 
• Chjon. 9f 
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trade might amount to ahOut six thousand tons, 
and the quantity they huiit for sale tvas about two 
thousand tons annually. “They lend,” the ac- 
count oontitittes, ** great quantities of com to Por- 
tugal and Spain, frequently selling the ship as 
^ell as cargo; and the produce of both is^thenc^ 
sent to England, where it is alwa^^ laid /aut in^ 
goods and sent home to Pennsylvania. . .\ Tney 
receive no leas than from 4000 to 6000 pistoles 
•from the Dutch isle of Curaqoa alone, for provi- 
sions and liquors. And they trade to Surinam in 
the like manner, and to the French part of Hispa- 
niola, as. also to the other French sugar islands ; 
from whence they bring back molasses and also 
some money. From Jamaica they sometimes re- 
turn with dl money and no goods, because rum 
and molasses are so dear there ; and all the money 
they can get from all parts, asdso sugar, rice, tar, 
pitch, &c., is brought to England, to pay for the 
manufactures, &c., they carry home from us.” 
The amount of tlie purchases thus made by the 
Pennsylvanians in England, he affirms, had not for 
many years been less than 150,000/. per annum. 
New York and Jersey had the same commoditities 
to dispose of as Pennsylvania, except that they did 
not build so many ships; but thei:e had lately 
been discovered in New York the richest copper- 
mine perhaps that was ever heard of, and great 
quantities of its produce had been brought to Eng- 
land. And, although this province sent fewer 
ships to England than some of the other colonies, 
yet those it did send were more richly laden, a 
larger portion of their cargoes being made up of 
furs and skins, which were obtained from the 
Indians. On the whole, this writer reckons New 
York to be at least of equal advantage to the mo- 
ther country with Pennsylvania, both in respect to 
the money it sent us and the manufactures it took 
from us. Massachusetts, he goes on to state, had 
already at least 120,000 white inhabitants, em- 
ploying about 40,000 tons of shipping in their 
foreign and coasting trades, making above 600 
sail of one kind and another, about one-hdf of 
which traded to Europe. “Their fisheries,” he 
adds, “ have been reckoned iilhnua% to produce 
230,000 quintals of dried fish, which, being sent 
to PortUffal, Spain, and up the Mediterranean, 
yield twuve shillings per quintal, being 138,000/. 
sterling. ... By this fishery they are said to 
employ at least 600,000 seamen; and, adding to 
the above sum the fi«ight and commission, all 
eanied by our own people, and reckoned at one- 
third more; the whole vnll be 1 72,500/., all remitted 
to Great Britain.” To this was to be added their 
whale-fishery, emplo^ng about 1300 tons of ship- 
ping. They also sent to Engluid great quantifies 
of provisions, lumber, and toe other descriptions 
of produre tdrqsdy enumerated as forming the ex- 
ports of Bennsylva^a; and many of their ships 
loaded directl^ from 'toe sugar islands for 
this counfry. ** F^n New England, also,” con- 
finues the account, ** ih have toe largest masts in 
the world for our royal navy. From thence also, 
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as from our other continent colonies, we receive 
all toe gold and silver that they can spare ; for we 
give them in exchange all manner of wearing ap- 
arel, woollen, brass, and linen manufactures. East 
ndia goods, &c., in all, to the vidue of 400,000/. 
yearly.** Of the southern colonies, Virginia and 
Maryland are described as together sending over 
anjiually to Great Britain 50,000 hogshe^s of 
tobacco, one with another of the weight of 600 lbs. ; 
the value of which, at 2irf. per pound, would be 
375,000/. '5he shipping employed to bring home 
this tobacco is reckoned to amount to at leiut 
24,000 tons, in by far the greater part English- 
built, and always fitted out and repaired in Eng- 
land— though, it seems to be implied, owned by 
the colonists. From these provinces also we re- 
ceived annually about 6000/. worth of skins and 
furs; they produced, moreover, excellent flax, 
and wool equal to the best grown in England; 
and there were already at least one iron-work in 
Virginia and another m Maryland. But, of all our 
American colonies, the one perhaps of the most 
visibly rising importance was that of Carolina. This 
author relates how the cultivation of rice originated 
in that province about the beginning of this pen- 
tury : — “ A brigantine from the isle of Mada- 
gascar happened to put in at Carolina, having a 
little seed-rice left, which the captain gave to a 
gentleman of the name of Woodward. FVom part 
of this he had a very good crop, but was ignorant 
for some years how to dean it. It was soon dis- 
persed orer the province, and by frequent experi- 
ments and observations they found out ways of 
producing and manufacturing it to such great per- 
fection that it is thought to exceed any other in 
value. The writer of this hath seen the said cap- 
tain in Carolina, where he received a handsome 
gratuity from the gentlemen of that country, in 
acknowledgment of the service he had done that 
province. It is likewise reported that Mr. Dubois, 
then treasurer of the East India Company, did 
send to that country a small bag of seed-rice some 
short time after, fronr whence it is reasonable 
enough to suppose come those two sorts of that 
commodity — the one called red rice, in contradis- 
tinction to the white, from the redness of toe inner 
husk or rind of this sort, although they both clean 
and become white alike.** Before the year 1733 
the Carolina rice exported to Spain and Portugal 
had nearly put a stop to the purchase of toe article 
by those two ^countries from Venice and oljier 
parts of Italy. In that year the total exportation 
of rice from Carolina was 36,584 barrels; be- 
sides which the province also exported 2802 bar- 
rels of pitch, 848 of turpentine, 60 tons of lignum 
vitse, 20 of Brasiletto wood, 27 df saisafras, 8 
chests of skins, and a quantity of lumlter, pork, 
peas, beef, and Indian corn. ’ “ TlflJi colony,’* 
adds Anderson, is continually increasing by toe 
encoun^ment they give to new comers, both Bri- 
tish and foreigners.”* By the year 1739 we find 
its exportation of rice tiM to 71>484 barrels, 

* Chron. of Com., Ui. SO). 
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and among various additions to its other exports 
above 200,000 feet of pine and cypress timber, 
and a smtJl quantity of potatoes. The vessels that 
cleared out from the province this year were 238 
of all sorts. The nest year its exportation of rice 
amounted to 91,110 barrels. A few years aft^r 
this the Carolina planters, finding that they were 
overstocking the European market with their rice, 
began the culivation of indigo, which had formerly 
been extensively grown in Jamaica and the other 
sugar islands. In l^dl about 200,000 lbs. of in> 
digo was sent from Carolina to England, which 
had been heretofore wont to pay about 200,000/. 
a year to France for that article. Parliament the 
following year granted a bounty of sixpence per 
pound weight on all indigo raised in any of our 
American colonies, and imported into Britain 
directly from the place of its growth ; and aided 
by this encouragement the cultivation of the plant 
continued to be prosecuted in Carolina with consi- 
derable success, so that by the end of tlie present 
period the quantity annually exported from tlie 
province amounted to about 400,000 lbs. In the 
year 1132 a 'new colony was established on the 
unoccupied territory betw^een Carolina and the 
Spanish possession of Florida, by a society of gen- 
tlemen, headed by General Oglethorpe, whose 
primary object was to provide by this means a 
place of setUement for destitute debtors after their 
liberation from gaol, and for foreign protestants 
who might be desirous of emigrating to a settle- 
ment where they would have the free exercise of 
their religion. A charter was granted by the 
crown establishing the independence of the new 
province, which was named Georgia, in honour of 
his majesty. The trustees immediately erected 
two towns. Savannah and Frederica; planted a 
nursery of white mulberry-trees, with a view to the 
production of silk; and imported a number of 
natives of Piedmont to tend the worms, as well as 
other foreigners to dress and improve by cultiva- 
tion the vines which grew wild in the country in 
great abundance. “ Yet,” adds Anderson, “ by 
having several idle drones, drunkards, and deter- 
mined rogues, the prosperity of this colony was at 
first much retarded, as it was also by frequent 
alarms from the Spaniards, and, it must be con- 
fessed, in part also by an ill-judged though well- 
meant Utopian scheme for limiting the tenure of 
lands and for the exclusion of negro slaves; both 
which mistakes have since been rectified.”* The 
rearmg of the silkworm was gradually extended 
both in Georgia and Carolina ; so that before 
the end of the present period the quantity of raw 
silk produced in Georgia exceeded ten thousand 
pounds weight annually.t 
The growing streng& and importance of these 
continental settlements, however, was regarded 
with a jealous eye by the elder sugar colonies in 
their neighbourhood; and so early as the year 
171.5doud complaints began to be made by die 
planters of Jamaica and the other West India 

' Chroo. of Com. Ui. 189. f Id. 809. 


islands of what they considered as the illegal traffic 
that was springing up between them and the French 
and Dutch dependencies in that quarter of the 
lyorld, which they supplied, as we have seen, to a 
considerable extent, both with agricultural produce 
end \i^th shipping, and from which they were 
Ihemi^elves furnished in return with su^, rum, 
other articles of which the English islands 
maintained that they had by law a monopoly in 
regard to all the dominions of the mother country/* 
The dispute produced several publications on both 
sides — among others, that entitled The Importance 
of the Plantations, noticed above ; and at last, in 
1731, a bill was brought into parliament, which 
passed the Commons, absolutely prohibiting, under 
forfeiture of ship as well as cargo, the importation 
into any part of English America of sugar, rum, 
or molasses ^own in the plantations of any foreign 
power. This bill was allowed to drop in the 
House of Lords ; but, two years after, the matter 
was settled by an act “ for the better securing and 
encouraging the trade of his majesty’s sugar colo- 
nies in America,” which, while it granted a draw- 
back upon the re-exportation from Great Britain 
of West India sugar, imposed certain duties upon 
the importation into the American settlements of 
the produce of the foreign plantations.* Accord- 
ing to the preamble of the act our West India 
islands were at tliis time far from being in a 
thriving condition ; their welfare and prosperity 
are asserted to be of the greatest consequence and 
importance to the trade, navigation, and strength 
of the kingdom ; but of late years, it is added, the 
planters had fallen under such great discourage- 
ments as to be ” unable to improve or carry on the 
sugar-trade upon an equal footing with the foreign 
sugar colonics without some advantage and relief 
be given to them from Great Britain.” From an 
account of our West India Islands laid before the 
House of Lords by the Board of Trade in 1734 
we learn various particulars of their trade and 
general condition. All our sugar islands together 
were reckoned to produce annually, an an average, 
85,000 hogsheads, or 1,200,000 cwt.,of sugar; 

“ of which,” adds Anderson, in his comment on 
the Report, ** Great Britain was thought to con- 
sume annually 70,000 hogsheads, or 94,080,000 
pounds of sugar ; which, for ten milUons of 
people, if so many there be in Britain, comes to 
nine pounds and a half of sugar to each person ; 
or, if but eight millions of people, then abmit 
eleven pounds and a half of sugar to each person; 
and, as there are undoubtedly about two mil- 
lions and ujpwards of people in Ireland, we may 
omit them in this computed, as there may 
probably be near that nurnb^ in all the British 
dominions who use little or no spgar at all.” In 
the present day, we may mention, our consump- 
tion of sugar is upwards of 400, {^,000 of 
pounds, or between four amd five tames whet 
it was a century ago. At that time it was com- 
puted that the shipping that went annually from 

• 8tat. 6 0eo. II,e.l8. 
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Great Britain to the sugar islands adbunted the two companies as iuriously as ever, long before 
to about 300 sail, navigated by 4500 seamen ; arms were again taken up by the two nations. All 
and that the value of the British manufactures this has been elsewhere related, as well as the 
annually exported thither tras about 240,000A course of die memorable contest that now arose, in 
On an average of the four years ending with 1732, which the brilliant successes of Clive at the same 
our annual exports to Jamaica amoun^d t(f, titoe levelled with the ground the already formid- 
147,675/. in value, and our imports the^/p,,+^,J^ able fabric of political power which France was 
539,499/. At this time the number of the wfiitlc ‘ erecting in India, and elevated his own employers 
inhabitants of Jamaica was only 7644, which was from a trading company to be the rulers of an 
much less than it had formerly been. “The empire. What we are here concerned with are 
diminution of the white people of Jamaica,” merely the results of these great changes upon the 
Anderson observes, “ was owing to the great decay position and circumstances of the Company. The 
of their private or illicit trade to the Spanish factory at Calcutta, which had been previously 
main : that trade having drawn thither many subordinate to Madras, had been declared an inde- 


white people, who were wont to get rich in a few 
years, and then return to their mother awntry, 
and the Spanish money they got in Jamaica did at 
length centre in England. From Jamaica our 
said people privately carried all sorts of our manu- 
factures, &c., to New Spain, which it is well 
known can only he legally carried thither by the 
flota and flotilla from Old Spain : they also curried 
thither great numbers of negroes.” Barbadocs 
had a white population of 18,295; that of our 
Leeward Islands, consisting of St. Christopher’s, 
Antigua, Nevis, and Montserrat, with their de- 
pendencies, Barbuda, Anguilla, Spanish Town (or 
Virgin Gorda), Tortola, and the rest of the Virgin 
Islands, was 10,262; that of Providence, the only 
one of the Bahamas that could yet be said to be 
peopled, was 500; and that of the Bermudas, 
5000. Besides sugar and rum, considerable 
quantities of cotton, indigo, ginger, pimento, and 
cocoa were exported from Jamaica and some of 
the other islands; and the cultivation of coffee, 
which had been grown in the Dutcli continental 
settlement of Surinam since 1718, was introduced 
a few years after into the French and Spanish, and 
also into our own West India plantations. From 
Jamaica, as is well known, we now derive a large 
portion of our supply of this article. 

During the latter portion of this period the 
affairs, and it may be said the essential character, 
of the East India Company underwent a complete 
revolution, under the influence of circumstances 
and events of which this is not the place to enter 
into any detail. The destruction of the authority 
of the Mogul Emperor by the invasion of Tharaas 
Kouli Khan in 1739, and the consequent assump- 
tion of a practical independence, though still veiled 
under the "old forms of vassalage, by the nabobs 
and other provincial Mahometan governors, had, 
in the course of the war which terminated iii 
1748, involved the agents of the French and 
English companies, as partisans of opposing com- 
petitors for various of the petty thrones which had 
thus arisen, in as fierce hostilities as were carried 
on by th^r respective countries in Europe or 
in ^ny other part of the globe ; nor did the peace 
of ,Aix-la-6hapelle, which gave some years of 
repose to the swords of the combatants in the West, 
allay for more than a moment these oriental feuds, 
which had again burst into flame, and embroiled 


pendent presidency so early as the year 1707 ; and 
in 1717 a firman granted by the Mogul had 
exempted the Company’s trade from duties, and 
permitted them to purchase and hold possession of 
land in the neighbourhood of their several factories. 
In 1726 a charter olitained from the crown 
authorised the establishment of courts of justice at 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, for the trial of all 
causes, civil and criminal, high treason only ex- 
cepted. In 1746 the French took Madras, which 
however was restored two years after on the ter- 
mination of the war. In 1749 the J Company 
obtained possession of the town and district of 
Devicotah, in Tanjore, by a negotiation with the 
rajah of that country, aft|rthey had unsuccessfully 
attempted to depose him*at the solicitation of his 
half-brother, from whom he had shortly before 
wrested the crown — a transaction which may be 
regarded as the first in which they openly took 
part in the politics of India, and us that which laid 
the foundation of their subsequent military power. 
Clive’s oj)erations range from the year 1751 to 
the end of the present period, in the course of 
which space of time Calcutta was taken by 
Surajah-ul-Dowlah, the subahdar of Bengal, in 
June 1756, but retaken in January following; the 
French settlement of Chandernagorc was captured 
in March 1757; the power of Surajah-ul-Dowlah 
was overthrown at the battle of Plassy, in June, 
that same year; and before the end of the year 1760 
every fort and factory belonging to the French had 
fallen into the hands of their rivals, except Pondi- 
cherry, which also surrendered in January, 1761. 
All this time, however, while the Company was 
making such advances in the acquisition of poli- 
tical power and even of territorial possessions, no 
great increase appears to have taken place ia its 
trade. On the average of the eight years ending 
with 1741 the ’value of the British produce and 
goods of all sorts annually exported to India and 
China was no more than 147,944/. ; and on that of 
the seven years ending with 1748 it had only in- 
creased to 188,176/. The average annual export o 
bullion during the last seven years was 548,711/. 
For some years after this there was a considerable 
rise in the amount exported both of goods and|of 
bullion. Thus in 1749 the value of the goods was 
275,890/., of the bullion 909,136/. ; in 1750, of 
the goods' 305,068/., of the bidlion 816,310/. ; 
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ia 1751, of the goods 341,633/., of the bullion 
944,471/.; in 1752, of the goods 410,968/., of the 
bullion 840,4i7/.; in 1753, of the goods 418,015/., 
of the bullion* 951,951/.,—inaking together 
1,369,966/., which was the largeilt amount to which 
the total exports rose within the present pefied. 
From this date there was, with the exception of one..^ 
or two years, a great decline in the amount of the^ 
bullion, and some falling off also in that of' the 
goods ; so that in n55 the value of the goods was 
only 245,030/., andpat of the bullion 625,485/. ; 
in 1758, of the goods 358,949/., of the bullion 
174,099/.; in 1759, of the goods, 366,974/., of 
the bullion, 144,160/., — making together only 
511,134/., which was a lower point than the total 
amount of exports had descended to since 1715. 
In 1760 the value of the goods exported was 
520,719/.,' but the amount of bullion was only 
91,924/. The number of ships annually sent out 
usually ranged from sixteen to twenty ; some few 
times it was twenty-two or tuenty-four, but in 
other years it was only fourteen. Of the Company’s 
imports the chief article in which there appears 
to nave been a steady increase was tea : of that the 
home consumption gradually rose from 14l,9951b8. 
in 1711, to 237,994 lbs. in 1720, to 537,016 lbs. 
in 1730, to 1,-380,1 99 lbs. in 1 735, to 2,209,183 lbs. 
in 1745, and to 2,738,136 lbs. in 1755. In 1760 
it appears to have fallen to 2,293,613 lbs. ; but 
that proved only a temporary check. Perhaps it 
would not be easy, to find a better evidence of the 
advancing refinement as well as comfort of the 
great body of the people than is furnished by this 
steadily extending preference for what may be 
called the temperate man’s wine — “the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates.’’ 

The active spirit of the national industry, and 
the growth of our trade and manufactures, through- 
out the greater part of the present period, were 
shown by nothing more remarkably than by the 
continued extension of the metropolis and most of 
our other long established centres of population, 
and the rapid rise of several places formerly of in- 
considerable magnitude to the rank of great towns. 
In London no fewer than eight new narishes were 
erected between the Revolution and me end of the 
reign of George II. -in 1694 that of St. John, in 
Wapping; in 1729 that of Christ Church, Spitfid- 
fields, and Uiat of St. George in the East; in 1730 
that of St. George, . Bloomsbury, and that of St. 
Anne, Limehouse ; in 1732 diat of St. John, 
Southwurk; a^d that of St. Luke, in Old-street; 
and in 1743 that of St. Matthew, Bethnal 'Green. 
The act for the building of fifty new churches 
passed in 1710, the establishment of the Chelsea 
WaUit* in 1721, and the building of 

Westmins^ Bridge, begun in 1739, aiid finished 
in 1750, a^ all fiirth^ indications of the expan- 
aitm of this ihightjr lieart of our social system. 
B^tol, Eidl, Livernool,' Manchester, Birming- 
han^ l^di; Frome, Edinbui^^ Glas- 
gow, and hod also each derived a large 

accession ei population, some of them to the ex- 


tent oif several times numbers they contained 
at. the commencement of the period, either from 
the increase of trade and manu&cturea, of from 
that diffusion of luxmy which is one of the com- 
mon and uatural consequences of commercial 
.pros]^rity. Yet the spirit of unprovement was 
still^n a great measure confined to our cities and 
ioViik In the country even the basis and first 
essential of a good economical system was still 
very deficient or altogether wanting; although 
turnpikes had been introduced soon ^ter the lU- 
storatiun, and in the reign of George 11. it was 
made a felony to pull them down, our highways 
still continued to be generally kept in repair 
merely by the compulsory labour of the parish 
paupers, and even so late as 1754 we are told the 
traveller seldom saw a turnpike for two hundred 
miles after leaving the vicinity of London. Most 
of our great roads consequently still remained 
nearly in their ancient condition to the end of the 
present period.* 

We must not close the commercial history of 
this period without adverting for a moment to the 
progress of the new science of political economy, 
some of the earlier cultivators of which we noticed 
in the last Book.t The most remarkable work 
upon this science that had yet appeared was pro- 
duced in 1691, on occasion of the proposed recoin 
age of tlie silver money, by Sir Dudley Norlli, 
under the title of “ Discourses upon Trade, prin- 
cipally directed to the cases of Interest, Coinage, 
Clipping, and Increase of Money.’’ The imme- 
diate object of the work was to oppose the govern- 
ment plan (which was that ultimately adopted) of 
throwing the loss arising from the clipped money 
upon the public ; and Sir Dudley’s brother and 
biographer, Roger North, hints that means were 
taken to suppress it: — it is certain,” he says, 
“the pamphlet is, and hath been ever since, 
utterly sunk, and a copy not to be had for mo- 
ney.”! But the author sought to establish his 
conclusions by the most rigorous and methodical 
deduction, and hisDiscourses accordingly presented 
a statement and elucidation of all the leading prin- 
ciples « of commercial and economical science. 
“ He is throughout,” says a distinguished modem 
writer upon these subjects, “the intelligent and 
consistent advocate of commercial freedom. He 
is not, like the most eminent of his predteessors, 
well informed on one subject and erroneous on 
another. His system is consentaneous in its paite, 
and complete. He shows that in commercial 
matters nations have the same interests as indivi- 
duals, and forcibly exposes the absurdity of sup- 
posing that any trade which is advantageous to 
the merchant can be injurious to the public. His 
opinions respecting the imposition of a se^CH^o 
on the coinage of money, and thO 
sumptuary laws, then very popular, ate equally, 
lightened.”§ One or two <rf.the general 

* Cltalmen, EtOmote, f. us. '' ;V. 

t 8«eVol.m.pp.8e3-SeS. 
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tions which Sir Dudley lays down wiH sho^' how 
perfectly unlraaimeUed he was by the prevl'iHng 
prejudices and false notions of his day “^hat 
there can be no trade unprodtable to the pui(lic ; 
for, if any prove so, men leave it off ; and, wher- 
ever the traders thrive, the public, of which J;^?.ey 
are a part, thrive also:— That money is a 
chondize, whereof there may be a glut as wdl as 
a scarcity, and that even to an inconvenience : — 
TRat a people cannot want money to serve the 
ordinary dealing, and more than enough they will 
not have : — That no man will be the richer for the 
making much money, nor have any part of it but 
as he buys it for an equivalent price.*’* Other 
writers who immediately followed North, and who 
all also promulgated some sound principles, though 
no one of them perhaps with the same complete 
elevation above the false or imperfect views of the 
time, were John Locke, in his “ Considerations on 

n, 43, M r. M'Culloeh, wo believe, was fortunate enough to recover a 
few yoar-s ago the only known copy of tire original edition of Sir 
Dudley Nortli’s tract. A small impression has been since privately 
printed IVon: that conv. 

* Qu'dnd 1'^’ M'. M'Culloeh, tif supra. 


the Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value 
of Money,” published in 1691, and his “ Further 
Considerations on raising the Value ofMdney,” 
1695 ; Nicholas* Barbon, in a Discourse concern- 
ing Coining the New Money lighter, published in 
\ 1693 ; and the anonymous author of a very re- 
markable pamphlet which appeared in 1101, en- 
titled/* Considerations on the East India Trade.” 
To a later part of the period belong Jacob Van- 
derlint’s tract'entitled “ Money answ'crs all things," 
1734; Sir Maljhew Decker’s very able “Essay 
on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade,’* 
1744; Mr. Hume’s “Political Essays,” 1752; 
and Harris’s “ Essay on Coins,” 1757, the views 
in which are chiefly systematised from the pre- 
vious disquisitions of Locke and Hume, but which 
has been described as perhaps the host work, 
upon the whole, on the subject of money antece- 
dent to the Wealth of Nations.* 

* Article on Political Economy, by Mr. M'Culloeh, in Supple* 
mont to Encyclupicdiii Britanniea.; to which troatiw, and to the 
game writer'it Principles of Political Eeouomy, we arc indebted for 
the labstancc of Uic above uotiues. 


COINS OK WILLIAM AND MARY, AND WILLIAM. 



CnoWN OF W1U.IAU AND MaKV. 



Smr.i.i!ta or William and Maxy . 



Sbiuims Of WiuuM III, HALfPimnr of William III. 
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The money of this period will not detain us long, coinamaa immediately under the king’s head the 

The gold coins of William and Mar^ are five- initiMl^tter of the name of the town where it was 

pound pieces, fort^-shilling pieces, guineas, and struct. The Scotch coins of William and Mary 

half'guineas j the silver, all the usual pieces, from have their heads turned to the right. Their only 

crowns down to pennies. On both the gold, and IriiU' coins are halfpence and farthings, of copper, 

silver money are the heads of their majesties in ’ brsL, and pewter. The escutcheon in the centre 
profile, both looking to the left, the queen’s halfvjjrf, l^e royal arms^on the money of this reign is 
covered by the king’s, which is outermost. Some tnat of Nassau. 

tin halfpence and farthings were coined in 1690 ; The gold and silver money of Anne consists ,of 
but, being frequently counterfeited, they were re- the same pieces as that of her predecessor. She 

placed by a copper ^coinage of theie descriptions likewise coined a few copper halfpence and ftir- 

of money in 1694. We have already given an things, the l^ter dated in 1713 and 1714, and 

account of the calling in of the old silver money, now very rark “Upon the Union of the two 

and its recoinage, in 169,6. Each of the new kingdoms of England and Scotland,” says Leake, 


COINS OP QUEEN ANNE. 




“ the arms being altered, the same was observed 
upon all the money coined afterwards ; the arms 
of England and Scotland being impaled in the 
first and bottom shields, France in the sinister, 
and Ireland in the dexter, according to this left- 
handed rotation, which, however irregular and 
absurd, has prevailed ever since the first milled 
money.”* For some time after the Union a mint 
was kept up at Edinbu^gh, at which silver money 
was coined of the same stamp with that coined in 
London, but distinguished by an E, for Edinburgh, 
under the queen’s head. 

The coins of ^rge I. are remarkable as being 
the first 'On which the letters r, n. (fiw Fidei 
Defensor) appear. They have also hhi majesty’s 
electoral^ fitles on the reverse j and in the arms 
IrelaM is platied in the bottom shield, and in the 
dexter (where those of Ireland used to be) are the 
arms of his majesty’s German dominions. In this 

* Hbtorkal Aocount of Engtirii Honey, p. 405. 





reign, in the year 1717, the legal value of tlie 
guinea was reduced from 21 j. 6d. to 21.e., and 
that of each of the other gold coins in the same pro- 
portion; considerable loss having been sustained 
^our mint price of gold being higher than that of 
other countries. In 1718 there were issued, for 
the first time, some quarter-guineas ; but they 
were found too diminutive for use, and no more of 
them were coined within the present period. Of 
the famous Irish copper money coined by Wood 
in 1722 and 1723, the halfpence, and tl^ mrthings 
of 1723, have on the Reverse Irelar^ r^resented 
under the fi^^re of a woman in ^ofUe, sitting, 
with a paliqrbrauch iq her right h^, and resting 
her left upon A with the legep^ Hibeenia : 
the figure on the fining of 1722’issi^htb; dif- 
ferent “ Th^” says Lake, undoubt- 

edly the best coppff mohey ever made fi»r Ireland, 
considerably exceeding those of King Charles II., 
King James II., and King William and Queen 
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Mary, in weight, goodnraa, fineness, and value of 
the copper.” They were idso much handsomer 
than the con^portffy English farthings «nd half- 
pence, the kinVs>he«d- being in particular much,, 
better executed, as well as having more resem- 
blance to his majesty. The violent opposition 
raised against them, although not one of the alle^ 
gations on which it professed to be found^wait^ 
ever either proved or attempted to be proved, com- 
pelled the crown to issue an order, in Aurast, 1724, 
that only as many of the halfpence and farthings 
as had then been issued, amounting in value to 
about 17,000/., and as many more as should make 
up that amount to 40,000L, should be put into 
circulation, The amount for which the patent had 
been granted was only 100,800/. Before this it 
is stated that the Irish, in their want of small 
money, were wont to make use of counterfeit coins 
called Raps, of such base metal that what passed 


for U halfpenny was not worth half a farthing, and 
perrons employing many workmen were obliged 
Iky them their wages with taBies, or tokens in 

Silver groats,- threepenny," twopenny, and even 
riny pieces continued to U coin^ in the reign 
ot George ll. Upon the^gotd cmns of this reign 
ihoa^B, Leake observes, are properly disposed 
in one shield crowned,1nBtead of being misplaced 
in four shields, as had been done upon alfthe 
milled money since the Restoration, some few 
coins of William and Mary except^. At the 
commencement of the reign a great deal of the old 
hammered gold money of James 1., Charles I., 
and Charles II. was still current, under the name 
of broadpieccs, half broadpieces, and quarter 
broadpieces, much of which was greatly dimi- 
nished either by wear or by clipping and filing] 
but in 1732 all this old money was called in, and 


COINS OF G1»RGE II. : 





SRItUNO, 


HAijrmwT. 


paid for at the Mint at the rate of 81r. per ounce’; 
aSer which it was declared no longer current. In 
one of George II.’s halfpennies of 1730 an ex- 
traordinary blunder occurs, the omission of the r 
in his mBjesty*s name. Foreign gold coins still 
continued to form a great part of our currency in 
this reign, much to the general inconvenience. 
Leake, writing in 1745, gives a deplorable ac- 
count, also, of the state to which the silver money 
was already reduced, although most of it was 
not yet fifty years old. “ We have not, in- 
deed,” he says, “had any clipping, as formerly, 
for that is impracticable upon me milled money ; 


but time has diminished it in a manner equivalent 
to clipping. Our sixpences are, many of them, 
worn to groats, and some shillings are hot muc 
better in proportion. The half-crowns aw not so 
bad, but then they are not so common ; the later 
ones, since King William, being most of me 
melted or transported; and crowns seem to nave 
answered no oAer end; they disappear ** 
coined, and indeed are too burdensome for com- 
mon use, two half-crowns better answenng the 
purpose.” • 

• Hiftorieal Acoonnt of EnrlUb MoMy, p. 487. 



The state of things to which the Revolution of 
1688 put a termination was favourable to the 
development of agricultural industry during the 
present period. Other political circumstances also 
favoured the landed interest, and for eighty years 
after the Revolution England, as we have seen, 
was a corn-exporting country fresh land was 
brought into cultivation, and in 1710 the first 
Enclosure Act was passed. In 1697 a duty was 
laid in England on malt, and the same duty was 
extended to Scotland in 1713. In 1710 the 
winnowing-machine was introduced from H(tl- 
land; in Scotland its use was denounced from the 
pulpit as impious. The threshing-machine was 
firi^; employed in the northern parts of the island 
about the same time: no instrument for saving 
labour has made such slow progress, and in many 
extensive districts its use is unknown even in the 
present day. In 1732 Jethro Tull commenced his 
experiments in drilling and horse-hoeing on his 
farm in Berkshire, but thirty years elapsed before 
they excited much ])ractical attention, and before 
the really valuable parts of his system began to be 
adopted by intelligent agriculturists. Towards the 
close of the period the extension of the turnip- 
husbandry was already effecting the most import- 
ant revolution in the history of modern agricul- 
ture, Those improvements were also commenced 
which have gone far towards eradicating the 
defects of the ancient breeds of domestic animals 
in this country : Bakewell, the great improver of 
live-stock, began his experiments about the year 
1760. 

The writings of Evelyn, published near the 
close of the last period, had awakened a taste for 
horticulture and planting. Gardens had become 
tt luxury on which large sums were expended ; 
the cottage of the labourer began to be considered 
incomplete without a plot of ground for the cul- 
tivation of yege^bles ; and a great increase took 
place in the quantity and variety of vegetables con- 
sumed by the labouring classes. The farmer who 
did not provide plenty of greens, pease, and beans 
for his aervants to eat with their salt-meat was 
despised for hui parsimony.f By the middle of 


the century the cultivation of the potatoe had be- 
come almost general in every part of England, and 
the prejudices against its use had been nearly 
removed; but in some quarters premiums were 
still resorted to for the purpose of bringing this 
root into consumption amongst the poor. 

In the higher departments of horticultural 
science uii important advance was made. At the 
commencement of the century the successful culti- 
vation of the plants and fruits of tropical coun- 
tries was nearly unknown, in 1684 the green- 
house in the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea was 
heated by embers placed in a hole in the floor. 
The greenhouse was only a receptacle for plants 
in winter, and they were rejuovcd to the open air 
as soon as the warm weatlier returned. The 
adoption of glass roofs by Switzer, in 1717, ren- 
dered it practicable to cult! vale plants which would 
not bear the open air in summer by affording 
light as well as heat ; and all the modern improve- 
ments in the science of “ forcing ” may be said to 
date from this period. 

At the close of this period Arkwright, Watt, 
Hargrave, Crompton, and others, were silently 
co-operating in effecting tliose improvements in 
machinery and inanimate agents, by means of 
which the great branches of national industry 
assumed in many instances a totally new character ; 
but this change did not take place during the 
present period. The application of steam as a 
moving power, which had been proposed by the 
Marquess of Worcester* in 1683, was but imper- 
fectly carried into eficct. In 1698 Savery con- 
structed his steam-engine for draining the mines, 
but it required a large supply of fuel, and a great 
w'aste of power attended its operations, t To Savery, 
however, belongs tlje merit of producing a vacuum 
by the condensation of steam. In 1707 Newngian 
and Cawley remedied some of the defects \of 
Savery’s engine, and conjointly with him they 
obtained a patent for these improvements. From 
this time no further advance was made in the effi- 
ciency of the steam-engine for about half a century. 
In 1756 Brindley made some alterations in its 
construction which efi'ected a great saving in fuel, 


•• From 1 W to iHi th« totol tsem of mtpoi-U amounted to 
j>0,9C8,866 qiiaiton of corn, upon which hountie* were puid of not 
lew than 6, *87, 176/. From 1748 to 175* the average quanUty ex- 
uatten annually. The bounty paid in 1750 


amounted to 8*4,176/. 

t White’s Selbotne. 
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* Century of Inventioni, 

-f The act Recuring to Savery the beneSto of hii invention was 
tiaised in 1686 (10 Wm. 111. c. 61), and is entitled ’* An Act for the 
Encouragement of a New Invention by 'hiomus Savery, for raising 
* ' - to. all lotte of MUl Works by the 


Water and occasioning Motion 
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and this was the chief object of most of the 
attempts at improvement 'which were made until 
the time of Watt. That great man did not com- 
mence hia experimeptB on the power of steam till 
1763. 

The origin of navigable canals in England dates 
from 1755. In 1758 the Duke of Bridgewater 
obtained an act for constructing the canal which 
hears his name. He employed Brindley £& his 
engineer, a man of original genius, who super- 
intended nearly all the great works of this kind 
constructed during the ensuing fen years. The 
introduction of railways occurred about a century 
before any artiiicial canal had been formed in 
England for the purposes of navigation. The rails 
were of wood, which were laid down to facilitate 
the transport of coal from the colleries at New- 
castle.* " 

In 1754 The Society for the encouragement of 
Arts and Manufactures was instituted in London ; 
and, though it scarcely ever happens that great in- 
ventions or discoveries are to be directly attributed 
to such institutions, yet their existence is a strong 
proof of the necessity and desire for improvement. 

In preceding notices of the state of the useful 
arts during each period, the woollen manufacture, 
from its extent and value, has always first de- 
manded our attention ; but another textile fabric 
was now growing into importance, and was placed 
in circumstances which led to future improvements 
of such vast consequence that its condition first 
attracts consideration. 

From the end of the sixteenth century a species 
of mixed ^ric had been manufactured at Man- 
chester and some other towns in Lancashire, the 
material of which, consisted of linen and cotton, 
the latter imported from the Levant and the East 
Indies. The weft was cotton, and the warp, which 
constituted the most important part, was of linen. 
The manufacture of this mixed cloth during the 
whole of the present period was as much a domestic 
employment as that of woollens or linen ; but the 
demand for it had considerably increased towards 
the middle of the century. The average importa- 
tion of cotton-wool indeed did not exceed two 
million lbs. a year up to this time, but a consider- 
able quantity of cotton-yam was imported by the 
East India Company. In working up cotton- 
yarn an active weaver could keep in continual 
occupation three women at the wheel spinning 
weft, and unless he obtained this article in suffi- 
cient quality he was unable to fulfil his en- 
gagement %ith the merchant or the wholesale 
manufacturer: the latter pressing upon the weaver 
for the completion of his work occasioned him to 
be urgent with his spinners. Towards the close 
of this period the demand fur the compound fabric 


• A dfflBiipUoa of th«e railway# a# eouitructed ia 1*76 ii iriT«n 
in Roger North » Life of hi# bi^er, the lord Keeper:—*' liie^u- 
Mr of flwenriUge i# \n laying nil# of timber from the eolllcry to 
ttwriver, freight and paniliel ; and bulky cart# are made 
wlft four Mllen SttingthMe rail#, whereby the curiage ia ao oaay 
tnai one mine will dranr down four or five chaldiun of coula, and ia 
an unttienie beuettt to Uie coal-morehaut.” 


in q^stion had so much increased, that the greatest 
diffi^ty was experiodced by the weavers ; and all 
who^ere connected with the manufacture felt the 
f of some ijrocess for accelerating the opera- 
tioi^ of the spinners and enabling them to keep 
;c with the loom. The weaver was often obliged 
tojilisit his spinners, walking perhaps a distance of 
several miles, to importune them fur a supply of 
weft to keep his loom employed during the day. 
In these excursions he was met by other wea>^rs 
on the same errand as himself, and he was “ often 
obliged to treat tlie females with presents hi order 
to quicken their diligence at the wheel.”* These 
were the circumstances which led to the inventions 
of Arkwright, Hargrave, and Crompton, the in- 
fluence of which upon this branch of industry we 
shall have occasion to describe in the next Book. 
Before they accomplished their improvemeiils 
some ineffectual attempts had been made to render 
the spinning of wool and cotton more purely 
mechanical processes. In 1733 Mr. Wyatt con- 
structed a model of a machine by which it is 
asserted “ the first thread of cotton ever produced 
without the intervention of the human fingers” 
was spun. Wyatt applied to a foreigner named 
Paul, who obtained a patent fur this machine in 
1738. In 1741 the invention was brought into 
practical operation in a warehouse at Birmingham : 
the machine was set in motion by two asses 
'walking romid an axis, and ten or a dozen girls 
were employed in superintending and assisting its 
operations. The establishment soon failed. Wyatt’s 
apparatus was next employed in a factory at North- 
ampton, belonging to Cave the London bookseller; 
but this concern also proved unsuccessful. The 
machinery was in fact ill adapted to its purpose, 
and the yarn which it produced was inferior to 
that obtained by the common hand-wheel. The 
machine for which Wyatt and Paul obtained a 
patent must therefore be regarded as having com- 
pletely failed, since it did not supersede the ancient 
household machine. In 1758 Paul obtained a 
separate patent for the spinning-machine, but 
neither did this invention accomplish the desired 
object, and in fact it di(i not greatly differ from 
those which he had first constructed. The cylinder- 
card was his invention, but it was not adapted to 
cotton, and on the breaking up of his factory 
it appears to have been employed in carding 
sheep’s-wool for hats; in 1760 it was again applied 
to the carding of cotton, and ten years afterwards 
Arkwright introduced such improvements in its 
construction as rendered it a valuable auxiliary in 
the cottoii manufacture. We leave the cotton 
manufacture (so called, thmigh during this period 
no fabric was manufactured in England entirely ot 
that material) on the eve of great improvements. 

The acts of Edward VL and Pi^lip and Mary* 
which were formed to prevent the introduction oi 
new machines in Ae woollen manu&ctun^ 
confine the clothing trade, as far as it was possible, 

• Ratuca'ii Hiktory of tho CoUsn Uaniifacturi:; #1«> 
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to cities and corporate towns, sti!^ remained ii^force ; 
and these acts undoubtedly had the*t;nbct|of re- 
pressing mechanical improvements and^fe\tenting 
any raaterial changes in the ancient mod^^%6th'* 
making ; the same machines which were in iW at 
the beginning of the present period contin-^e?, for* 
the most part unimproved at its close. The notions 
which prevailed respecting the influence Of ma- 
chinery on human labour might also probably have 
some effect in repressing improvement. The 
skilfulness of the workmen, however, had become 
greater in every department of the manufacture. 
A writer on trade and manufactures, whose work 
was published in 1694,* confirms this opinion. 
He says, “ We have evidently made a great pro- 
gress in the curiosity of our cloth these late years, 
having quite vanquished the Dutch in their last 
efforts upon us with their blacks ;** and he further 
remarks that “ not above forty years past we were 
served from Holland with most of our fine cloths 
for our nobility and gentry, and the great com- 
})laint of those days was that our cloth was not 
fully manufactured in England ; both which points 
are now accomplished.” In 1738 Mr. John Kay 
invented the present mode of casting the shuttle, 
by what is called a “ picking-peg,” by which 
means a weaver was enabled to perform twice the 
former quantity of work, and to weave cloth of any 
width. This valuable little instrument was con- 
fined to the weaving of woollens for the first twenty 
years after its invention.t This branch of the 
national industry continued, as it had hereto- 
fore been, the one of greatest importance ; and 
all the old opinions which had been current for 
three or four centuries concerning its magnitude 
and value continued to be repeated ; but, although 
it might be true at the commencement of the pre- 
sent period that “ nine parts in ten of our exported 
commodities doth come from the sheep’s back, and 
from hence alone is the spring of our riches,”J 
this was far from being the case at its close. 

■ The woollen manufacture seems to have been 
in some parts of the country carried on under local 
regulations. Thus in the West Riding of York- 
shire the magistrates in quarter-sessions appointed 
persons to take an account of the quantity of cloth 
manufactured in the riding in each year. From 
1732 10^1741 inclusive, the total number of pieces 
produced appears to have been 580,645; from 
1742 to 1751 the quantity had more than doubled, 
being 1,236,304 pieces; and from 1752 to 1761 it 
remained nearly stationary, being 1,255,339 pieces. 
The Leeds Cloth Hall was established in 1758, 
and had 1800 stahds for the exposure of the goods 
of country manufreturers on the market-days : a 
hall for white cloths was erected about twenty 
years afterwards. 

The stimulus given to the silk manufacture at 
the close of the last period, when the revocation of 
the Edict (rf Nantes brought great numbers of 

* Interett of England Coniideied. London/ 1694. 

T Bainei’i Laneaihire. 

. t The Interett of England Couidered, 1604. 
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French artisans to this country, was sufliciently 
powerful to have enabled this branch of manufac- 
ture to have defied competition. But, instead of 
its being fearlessly left to take care of itself, and 
to make its way by its own natural strength, its 
J progressive improvement was checked by a sys- 
tem of protection, though the manufacture was 
evidently rising into great importance. In 1697 
a Royal Lustring Company was established in 
London, with the Earl of Pembroke as governor, 
for making sijk “ lustrings” and “ k-la-modes.” 
The company had sufficient influence to procure 
the passing of hn act prohibiting the importation 
of foreign goods of this particular description; 
but before they could derive much profit from 
their monopoly the fashion of wearing these silks 
had begun to change. In 1713 the Silk; Weavers* 
Company, in a petition to parliament against the 
commercial treaty with France, represented the silk 
manufacture as being of twenty times greater e-x- 
tent than it was in 1664 ; affirming that black and 
coloured silks were made equal in quality to those 
of France; and that black silk for hoods and 
scarfs, which had not been made in England at all 
twenty-five years before, had now for several years 
been manufactured to the value of 300,000/. a 
year. These statements, if taken literally, would 
doubtless present an exaggerated view of the pro- 
gress of the silk manufacture, but they sufficiently 
indicate that it was advancing. In 1722 an act 
was passed granting bounties on the exportation 
of silk goods for the three following years. 

The art of silk-throwing was at this^eriod prac- 
tised with most skill in Italy, where a^chincryof a 
superior description was applied to the purpose ; and 
the weavers in England were entirely dependent 
upon that country for the supply of silk thread. In 
1715 Mr. John Lombe, one of three brothers who 
were in business in London as silk-throwsters and 
merchants, proceeded to Italy in the hope of ob- 
taining such an acquaintance with the machinery 
as might enable him to introduce it into this coun- 
try. Undeterred by the dangers and difficulties 
of his project, he succeeded in obtaining employ- 
ment in a mean capacity in one of the Italian 
mills, in which, on account of his supposed desti- 
tute condition, he was allowed to sleep, and the 
night was employed in niaking drawings of the 
machinery, which he succeeded in bringing in 
safety to England. A silk-mill, the first of the 
kind in England, was erected at Derby in 1719, 
by Lombe and his brothers. But^the King of 
Sardinia having prohibited the exporratlon of raw 
silk, great diflficulty was experienced in procuring 
a supply from other quarters, so that ^e patent 
which had been granted to Sir Thomas Lombe, for 
the sole making and use of the engines for four- 
teen years, did not prove so advantageous to him 
as he had anticipated ; and parliament, in consi- 
deration of these circumstances, granted him 
14,000/., on condition that the invention should 
be thrown open to the trade. The mill erected at 
Derby came nearer to the idea of a factory of the 
5 A 2 
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present day than any previous establishment of the 
kind. The machine had 97,746 wheels, move- 
ments, and individual parts (working day and 
night), ^11 which received their motion from one 
large water-wheel, and were governed by one 
regulator ; and it employed three hundred perse-ns 
to attend and supply it with work.* To encouragp 
this new branch of industry duties were imposed 
on foreign-wrought silk. In 1750 an actSvas 
passed (the second which had ever been enacted 
against the exportation of machinery) prohibiting 
the exportation of tools and utensils used in the silk 
manufacture. About 1 7 30 our sillS appear to have 
been held in considerable esteem in various parts 
of the continent. In Italy itself,” says a writer 
of this date, “ the silks of English manufacture 
are most esteemed, and bear a greater price than 
those of Italy; so that at Naples, when a trades- 
man would highly recommend his silk stockings, 
&c., he protests they are right English.’t 
Great efforts were made during the present 
period both in Scotland and in Ireland to raise 
the importance of the linen manufacture. In 
Ireland it was ho^ed it might become what the 
woollen manufacture was in England; in Scot- 
land, at the Union, it was the staple branch of 
industry, though of no great absolute value. In 
1698, when it was resolved to crush the woollen 
manufacture of. Ireland by an act prohibiting the 
export of woollen goods from that country,! it was 
at the same time determined to afford every en- 
couragement to the Irish linen trade. Political 
feeling was in some measure mixed up with this 
determination, for the Protestant interest was 
strong in that part of Ireland w'here the manufac- 
ture was carried on with most spirit. In 1704 
an act was passed allowing the exportation of Irish 
linens to England ; and the ground for conferring 
this privilege is set forth in the preamble of the 
act as follows : — “ Forasmuch as the Protestant 
interest ought to be supported by giving the 
utmost encouragement to the linen manufactures 
of that kingdom.”§ In 1711 aboard was esta- 
blished in Dublin for effecting this object, for 
which purpose premiums and bounties were libe- 
rally given. Bounties on exportation were granted 
in 1743. As in England the bodies of the dead 
were shrowded in woollen for the encouragement 
of the manufacture, so in Ireland linen scarfs 
and hatbands were directed to be used at funerals. 
The importation of linen into Ireland from Scot- 
land was prohibited in 1705.11 In Scotland also 
the linen manufacture was superintended by a 
board established in 1727. One of its plans was 
to advance money to manufacturers, and the system 
of bounties and premiums was also adopted. All 
the mechanical processes connected with the ma- 
nufacture of linen still continued of the simplest 
kind, and the yam was all produced by the com- 
mon spinning-wheel of the cottar. In 1753 the 

.* Paper hy Sir Thomai Lombe, settiiig forth hh clRimi. 
t Keyilare 'traveU, ftom the Oermui. London. 17$6. 
t See'anto. p. 703. f 3 ond 4 Anno, c. 7. , 

II 3 and 4 Anne. c. 7. 


manu^ctute of coarse linens had made some pro- 
gress in the Highlands. The quantity manufac- 
tured An Scotland at the. period of the Union is 
;9Bid wot to have exceeded one million and a half 
yardr; and in 1750 it was about seven millions 
, and/a )ialf. In England *the Imen manufacture 
’ waajcomparatively neglected. 

In 41699 we h«i passed an act* prohibiting the 
importation of lace from Flanders, which was met 
by a prohibition on their part of our woollens. 
This mode of retaliation had Ae effect of render- 
ing our legislators more clear-sighted ; and an act 
was passed repealing the prohibitory enactment 
within three months after the duty on our woollens 
should have been taken oft’ in Flanders. The ma- 
nufacture of lace was essentially a domestic em- 
ployment, and was chiefly carried on in Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, and some of the adjoining 
counties, and in a few places in the west of Eng- 
land. No lace was made by machinery in Eng- 
land before 1768. 

In 1696 the exportation of stocking-looms was 
prohibited ;t from which we may infer that the best 
machines of this kind were at that time made in 
England : this was also the first act passed against 
the exportation of machinery. About 1755 Mr. 
Jedediah Strutt introduced some useful improve- 
ments in Lee’s stocking-frame. 

The state of the metallic manufactures will not 
require any lengthened notice. In preceding pe- 
riods we had to notice the increasing scarcity of 
timber w'hich prevailed in the districts where the 
smelting of iron had been carried on for several 
centuries. The legislative provisions that were 
made with a view of maintaining the supply of 
fuel did not effect much towards accomplishing 
this object ; and the rise of prices indicated the 
necessity of resorting to some other remedy. It 
was proposed by some that the waste lands of the. 
kingdom should be planted ; and others suggested 
that the forests of our American colonies pointed 
out that quarter as a fitting place to which the 
business of smelting should be transferred. The 
woods of Ireland being less exhaused than those of 
England, attention was directed to that country, 
and for some time considerable quantities of iron 
were smelted there. The device of offering some 
public reward to any individual who should dis- 
cover the means of making bar-iron with coal 
might, it was also thought, be the means of re- 
lieving the ironmasters from their difficulties. 
The patent which Lord Dudley had obtained in 
1619 for accomplishing this very object seems to 
have been forgotten. Theworks. which he had 
established had been destroyed . by an ignorant 

mob. About 1740, however, liord Dudley’s pro- 
cess seems to We been revived, and iron ym 
made with pit-coal at Colebrook D^; but in 
1747 the fact seems to have been so little known, 
that it had not reached the author of a paper on 
the subject in the Philosophical Transactions for 

• n and 12 Wm. III. c. 11. 
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that year, although he resided the above-men- 
tioned district : he states, however, thi&t iron was 
made by one ironmaster in Colebr^^k Dale, 
either brittle or tough at pleasure, by^t.iins oi^ 
pit-coal.* In 1740 the quantity of pi^iron made 
m England and Wales was estimated ^ about 
17,000 tons. In 1719 the irpn trade was deqmed 
the third of our national manufactures, and ‘the 
number of persons it is said to have employed was 
^00,000. The furnaces in Kent and Sussex were 
not entirely relinquished at the close of this period ; 
but iron-works were now established in many 
other parts of the kingdom ; those at Rotherham, 
in Yorkshire, about 1750, and the great works at 
Carron, in Scotland, in 1760. 

The manufacture of copper appears to have 
made satisfactory progress during this period. 
By an act passed in 1694t the exportation of 
copper was allowed (except to France) with a 
view of encouraging the working of copper-mines. 
From 1736 to 1745 the mines in Cornwall fur- 
nished about 700 tons of fine copper annually, and 
towards the close of the period the supply had 
considerably more than doubled. The great copper- 
mines in Anglesea were not yet discovered ; but 
besides the Cornish mines there were others worked 
in Staffordshire, which however have long ceased 
to be productive. In an act passed in 1714, J per- 
mitting the re-exportation of foreign copper with 
a drawback, it is asserted that “ the copper ma- 
nufacture of this kingdom is brought to such great 
perfection that there is more made here than can 
be expended here and in the Plantations.” Of 
the manufacture of brass, a material of so much 
value in the composition of a great variety of 
articles, and which had been introduced into 
England by a German in 1649, we have scarcely 
any account during the present period. The brass 
manufacture was commenced at Birmingham in 
1748. In 1721 it was computed that the number 
of persons employed in England in the manufac- 
ture of articles of copper and brass amounted to 
30,000. 

The patent for applying Yarranton’s process for 
tinning iron, already noticed,§ does not appear to 
have been long made use of by the individuals 
who acquired the rights which it conferred ; and 
it was not until about the year 1730 that this 
manufacture can be said to have been established 
by parties who commenced making tinned iron in 
Wales; it was further improved about the year 
1740. 

The refining of metals was carried on by im- 
proved processes. A statute of Henry IV.|| wWch 
impeded the operations of refiners of the precious 
metals was repealfid in 1689,^ by an act in the pre- 
amble of which it is stated that men “are arrived 
to great skill and perfection in the art of smelting 
snd refining of metals and otherwise improving 
them and their ores (which very much abound 

* Vol. )x. p. S05. t ^ <uid a Wm. and Mary, c. 17. 

t IS Anna. It. 1. c. IB. { See vol. ill. p. 870. 
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within this realm), and extracting gold and silver 
out of the same, but dare not exercise their skill 
within this realm for fear of the penalties in the 
said ^t.” Wardens and assay-masters for assay- 
ing wrought plate were appointed in Yorki Exeter, 
Bristol, Chester, and Norwich, by an act passed 
m 1706.* 

' Jn 1742 the ware known as Sheffield plate was 
firs'd made in that town, and was at first confined 
to buttons, snuff-boxes, and articles of a similar 
description ; but a few years afterwards the side- 
board was ftirnished with articles of the new 
manufacture, riegant in design, and as brilliant 
as silver in appearance. 

According to Postlcthwayte watches of English 
manufacture were in great repute in France in the 
early part of the century ; and Law, the notorious 
projector, is said to have established *a number 
of Englisli watchmakers at Versailles. By an act 
passed in 1 698, t the exportation of parts of watches, 
that is, cases and dials, was prohibited. The 
other parts were made abroad, and the completed 
article stamped with the name of a London maker. 
Being of inferior quality and workmanship, these 
foreign fabrications tended to bring English watches 
into disrepute. 

Printing-type, which wc imported from Holland 
until some time after the reign of Anne, was so 
much improved during this period that the type 
made in England came to he in demand on the 
continent. This was effected by Caslon, an en- 
graver of gun-locks and barrels, who, being 
employed in 1720 to cut a fount of Arabic type, 
was induced to commence business as a letter- 
cutter, and in a few years rendered the English 
types superior to any in Europe. Baskerville, the 
printer, added further improvements. In 1725, 
William Ged, an inhabitant of Edinburgh, dis- 
covered the principle of casting metal plates, that 
is, the art of stereotyping. It was employed by the 
University of Cambridge to print bibles and 
prayer-books, but the compositors, thinking their 
croft in danger, secretly m^e errors in the pages 
as originally set up in moveable types after they 
had passed the reader, and the bibles were so 
defective that the university abandoned the prac- 
tice of stereotyping them. Wc may notice in this 
place the art, of paper-making. The improve- 
ments which were introduced at the close of the 
last period did not render paper made in England 
equal in quality to that manufactured abroad ; and 
the importation of foreign paper continued, though 
in a diminishing proportion, to the end of the pre- 
sent period. In 1690 we commenced the manu- 
facture of white paper: about 1713, as we have 
seen, the quantity of paper of every description, 
made in England, was estimated at 300,000 
reams. An excise duty was first laid on paper in 
1711. So late as the last years of this period 
Baskerville imported paper from Holland for his 
fine editions, 

The improvements which Wedgwood introduced 

• 18 and 18 Wm. 111. e. 4. t 9 and 10 Wm. III. c. £1. 
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in the manufacture of earthenware do not date duty, which had been granted for five years, was 
earlier than the year 1760, up to which period made perpetual by an act of the following year, 
we imported considerable quantities of earthen- By a statute of the session immediately succeeding 
ware from the continent. At the commen(S?ment pne-half the amount of duties was remitted, it being 
of the period the art was in the rudest state, and found “by experience (says the preamble to the 
only articles of the commonest and coarsest kind .statute) that the said rates and duties upon glass 
were made. De Foe introduced the manufacture anc^^las8 wares are too great, so that the makers 
of pantiles, at Tilbury, in Essex. They had been of those manufactures in this kingdom are thereby 
previously imported in large quantities from Hoi- discouraged.” By another act* passed in the fol- 
land, but notwithstanding the concern did not lowing year the glass manufacture was fortunately 
prosper. In his Review for March, 1705, De relieved from the vexatious interference of fiscal 
Foe tells us that he employed a hundred poor officers, partly on the ground that the duties did 
labourers in making pantiles. Before the war with not produce much, and being oppressive would 
France in 1698 the best kinds of glass, even for thus “hinder the employing great numbers of poor 
windows, as has been already stated, were imported and endanger the loss of so beneficial a manufac- 
from France : the manufacture of crown glass was ture to this kingdom.” Glass remained free from 
not even attempted in England until after 1760. any duty until 1746, when a duty was imposed on 
Still, even at the commencement of the period, the the materials used in the manufacture,! and addi- 
glass manufacture was of sufficient importance to tional duties were at the same time levied on the 
render it an object of taxation; a duty being importation of foreign glass, 
levied upon glass by an act passed in 1695.* This 

• lOWm.UI.c.l8. t 19 Geo. II. c. 12. 
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present occasion 

f -Q wiU postpone our 

Ij 1 review of the history of 

*■ literature and science 

dismissed 
subject of the fine 
arts of architecture, 

^J^no Perhaps at no period 
revival of 
arts have they ever 
fallen into so low a 
s^ate ill Britain as during that upon which we are 
now about to enter. In painting, the degradation 
was general throughout Europe : in Italy die art 


Nkwton, from a Picture by Vanderbank. 

ADDiEOjr, from an anonymous Picture. 

Pore, from a Picture by Hudaou. 

wassail but extinct; the French school, such as it 
was, on the decline ; and the sources now dried up, 
,or utterly vitiated, from which the demands of 
England had hitherto been satisfied. .Sculpture 
was reduced to the manner of Bernini. The inde- 
pendent s^ool of architecture which England can 
claim at leiist from the middle of the fourteenth 
centur/, if not from a much earlier period, ap- 
proached its extinction, but not until it had taken 
a new flight and attained the highest pitch of gran- 
deur under Wren and Vanbrugh. 

Few circumstances in the history of the arts are 
more remarkable than the coincidence which pro- 
duced a genius so mighty as that of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, and afforded such extraordinary occa- 
sion for its development. He was destined to 
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raise a metropolis from its ashes, and he proved 
himself worthy of the task. The number of pub- 
lic buildings which he executed during the pro- 
gress of this undertaking seems almost to surpass 
the measure of human industry. Their merit is 
not inferior to their extent. Much of what is mW 
valuable among the public buildings of England 
(and they are inferior to none), espfeeially among 
modem ecclesiastical structures, we owe to ^his 
great architect, whose name is worthily associated 
throughout the civilized world with that of Inigo 
Jones, to the honour and glory of their country. 

During the most important period of his public 
life. Wren sustained alone the reputation of Eng- 
lish architecture. The progress of Inigo Jones, 
and of the arts in general, had been checked by the 
calamity pf the great rebellion, and he left none 
worthy to be called Jiis successor. His scholar 
and son-in-law, Webb, gained a reputation by 
completing some of his works, but we have no 
evidence that he possessed any original talent, 
and the fact that Charles I. had granted the re- 
version of Inigo’s post of surveyor-general to Sir 
John Denham, the poet, sufficiently proves, if 
proof were necessary on this point, that between 
Jones and Wren none were to be found of merit 
sufficient to challenge on professional grounds an 
employment so honourably tilled by them both. 

The education of Wren was not professional ; and, 
though architecture must very early have engaged 
his attention, yet his application to it exclusively 
seems to have been determined by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. Before he had 
displayed his talents in the art which has rendered 
him so illustrious, he had acquired an eminent re- 
putation as a mathematician and astronomer. At 
the early age of sixteen he had highly distinguished 
himself at Oxford by his proficiency in the sciences, 
and in his eighteenth year he held a place among 
those philosophers whose association formed the 
nucleus of the Royal Society, in the establishment 
of which institution in 1660 he was called upon by 
the united voices of his sovereign and his fellow- 
labourers in science to act a leading part. The 
result of his studies had at this time been exhi- 
bited in fifty-three new theories, inventions, expe- 
riments, and mechanical improvements;* and, 
whatever may be the practical value of most 
of diem in the present day, when they have been 
superseded by the accumulated knowledge of 
nearly two centuries, they are not the less illus- 
trative of the originality of Wren’s genius, and 
the solidity as well as the variety of his acquire- 
ments. 

Although several of his mventions have a direct 
reference to architecture, yet we have no account 
of his pursuits in that art; but that he had studied 
it assiduously and successfully, and had given 
proofs that he had done so, is evident, since in 
1661 he was called upon by the king to assist Sir 
John Denham in his office. The great works 
which Charles contemplated from the moment of 

* AUob Cuaningham, Lite of Sir C. WteDi.in family Library. 
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his restoration demanded knowledge and skill in 
architecture. Wren was appointed coadjutor to 
the surveyor-general, and, after some delay of 
which the reason is not ascertained, during which 
he seems to have occupied himself principally with 
‘the proceedings of the'Royal Society and the duties 
of tie Savilian professorship of Oxford (to which 
he had been elected in 1659), he received a com- 
mission under the great seal to make a survey of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, and furnish 
plans for its restoration. Thus he entered upon 
that great work which was destined to furnish him 
with occupation during the greater part of his long 
life, and to result in the completion of “ a build- 
ing which is deservedly the boast of England and 
the eternal monument of its author.” This com- 
mission is dated in 1663. 

Notwithstanding the partial repair executed by 
Ini^o Jones, this vaat, venerable, and once magni- 
ficent church was found to be in a state of dilapi- 
dation bordering upon ruin. Since the alterations 
intended in the preceding reign had been inter- 
rupted, the hand of violence had lent its aid to 
accelerate the more gradual effect of time in tltc 
destruction of the fabric. “ The body of the 
church,” says Dugdale, “ was converted to a horse- 
quarter for soldiers. The beautiful pillars of Inigo 
Jones’s portico were shamefully hewed and de- 
faced for the support of the timber-work of shops 
for seamstresses and other trades, for which sordid 
uses that once stately colonnade was wholly taken 
up and defiled. Upon taking away the inner 
scaffolds which supported the arched vaults in 
order to their late intended repair, the whole roof 
of the south cross tumbled down, and the rest i i 
several places of the church did after fall, so that 
the structure continued a woeful spectacle of ruin 
till the happy Restoration.” 

Wren’s opinion from the first was in favour of 
rebuilding, working to the scale laid down by his 
great predecessor, and making the church worthy 
of the portico; but to this scheme the prejudices 
of the majority of those who were with him in thi 
commission were too strongly opposed; and, when 
he pointed out that the pressure of the vaultin,' 
had thrust the piers of the nave considerably ou: 
of the perpendicular, some of these worthy mem- 
bers of what would be called in modern parlance 
the committee of taste were not ashamed to argue 
that they had been thus built by the original 
architect for the purpose of assisting the effect ol 
the perspective!* Bang thus baffled in his design 
of entirely taking down the old Norman pile, he 
gave a plan for removing the tower and expanding 
the centre of the church into a cupola, uniting the 
transepts p the main body of the church by a 
concave &. But to this plan also, which he 
Beems,tQ:have sug^sted as a mezzo^ierndne be- 
tween ^e proposal of those “ who might aim at 

• sir JiAb Smm wcorfed Mme aiucdotei of amateur owW- 
tecti Id the Bbieteenih century quite a match tor tliie. » 
account of thelmUditw of the new Law Courte—not however in tn. 
publiehed edition of his '* Public BuUdinga,” but in the copie* i" 
private diatiibutiOB. which arc aearce. 
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too great a magnificence, which neither the dispo- 
sition or extent of this age will probably bring to a 
period,” and the opinions of others who might 
“ fall so low as to think of piecing up the ol^ 
fitbric, here with a stone, there with a brick, and 
cover all &iilts with a coat of plaster, leaving it. 
still to posterity os a further object of charity,”* — ^ 
to this plan no less difficulties' presented <them- 
selves, not only on the part of the commissioners, 
Kut from a strong popular feeling in favour of pre- 
serving the old tower, of which the citizens of 
London were traditionally proud, although its 
glories were long since departed. Strong appli- 
cations were made to the king for its preservation, 
and Wren was obliged to propose a plan by which 
the tower might be kept standing until the new 
work should be built around it ; “ for,” to use 
his own words, t “ many unbelievers would bewail 
the loss of old St. Paul’s steeple, and despond if 
they did not see a successor rise in its stead.” 
At length caihe the great fire of London to inter- 
rupt these disputes, in all of which Wren had 
been strenuously backed and supported by his 
friend and fellow-commissioner, John Evelyn. 

“ You will not, I am sure,” says this excellent 
and accomplished man (whom it is impossible to 
name without a testimony of respect), “ forget the 
struggle we had with some who were for patching 
it (St. Paul’s) up anyhow so the steeple, might 
stand, instead of new-building, which it altogether 
needed, when, to put an end to the contest, five 
days after that dreadful conflagration happened, 
out of whose ashes this Phoenix, new St. Paul’s, is 
risen, and was by Providence designed for you.” 

But, though the great fire suspended these vex- 

' Paientaiia. t Id. 
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atious contests, they were by no means termi- 
nated. In the teeth of Wren’s opinion on the 
hopdess state of the building — the tower now tot- 
tering to its fall, the portico shattered to pieces, 
and the very crypt broken down by .the weight of 
the fallen materials — two years more were con- 
sumed in vain attempts to restore it, and the com- 
missioners persevered in their own course, even 
aftef die architect’s prognostications had been 
justified by the fall of a portion of the nave whije 
the scaffold was up for its repair. It was not 
until a second warning of the same kind had oc- 
curred that he was at length authorized to raze 
the church to its foundations. The removal of 
the ruined walls was a work of time and labour ; 
but, though it was long before the ground was 
cleared, it was still longer before the necessary a])- 
proval of the plan for the new building could i)e 
obtained from the king and the commissioners. 
It was not until the year 167.5, nine years after the 
fire, and twelve years after the first commission 
had been issued, that Wren was enabled to lay 
the foundation of “ the second temple of the 
Christian world.” 

During this interval Wren hud executed several 
of those edifices of which his country is justly 
proud. Although St. Paul’s is the first public 
work with which his name is associated, yet the 
first which he completed was the Shcldunian 
Theatre at Oxford, a structure planned with -the 
most successful adaptation to its purpose, and re- 
markable for the skilful construction of its roof. 
This building was commenced in 1663, and opened 
in 1669. The noble Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the beautiful quadrangle called 
Neville’s Court, were, work of the same period, 
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and, from a letter written by the. president of the 
college in 1665, they appear not to have been exe- 
cuted without a considerable share of the same sort 
of controversy which had thwarted Wren ^ his 
designs for St. Paul’s. “ One of the chief mise- 
ries of an architect’s life,” observes Allan CW 
ningham,* in reference to this circumstance, 
“ springs out of the changes which |)resumption 
more frequently than knowledgetconipels hidi to 
make in his designs. Ordinary eyes cannot see 
the derangement of true harmonious proportion 
which trivial alterations cause id architectural 
plans ; they are incapable of perceiving that sym- 
metry in a work of art, as in the human frame, may 
be utterly ruined by adding or withdrawing even 
a very little.” Wren was at the same time em- 
ployed unotii the less important works of the 
chapels oi Pembroke and Emmanuel Colleges in 
the same university. The latter is an early spe- 
cimen of his intense feeling for the picturesque in 
architecture. 

In 1665 he -withdrew for a while from the 
squabbles of the commissioners, and visited 
France. At this time the most eminent artists of 
the age of Louis XIV. were in their zenith, and 
structures were rising which could not fail to ex- 
cite the highest admiration in the possessor of a 
genius destined to create those which should rival 
them. The Church of St. Roque and tlie College 
of the Quatre Nations (now the Institute of France) 
were lately completed, the elegant cupola of the 
Invalids nearly so, and the Louvre was in pro- 
gress, Wren’s correspondence shows that he 
surveyed these buildings, and the numerous cha- 
teaux which the example of the monarch was 
creating in France, with a full appreciation of their 
beauties and a due sense of their defects ; and we 
find, him in communication with Mansard, Le Vau, 
and Le Pautre, and witli Bernini, who had been 
invited from Home to furnish designs for the 
Louvre. “ Bernini’s design for the Louvre,” says 
Wren, ‘‘ I would have given my skin for ; but the 
old reserved Italian gave me but a few minutes’ 
view. It was five little designs in paper, for 
which he hath received as many thousand pistoles. 
I had only time to copy it in my fancy and me- 
mory.” This journey of Wren’s is important in 
the history of his works, since it has been assumed 
that his style was biased and his taste vitiated by 
what he learned at Paris. 

The fire of London has been represented as a 
great ultimate benefit to our metropolis, by at once 
clearing the way for those extensive improvement! 
which in other capitals have been the slow work of 
ages ; but this position may very reasonably be 
doubted. It is true that little seems to have been 
lost that there is much reason to regret. The 
pictures of old London are not very favourable. 
The houses, as we have had previous occasion to 
notice, were universally of timber, projecting story 
above story, till the narrow streets were nearly 
closed at the top, and a great proportion of them 

• Life of Sir C. Wren, in l^ily Ubrary, 


j were now very old. As early as the reign of Eli- 
zabeth complaints had arisen of the state of the 
streets j and Evelyn, in hie tract called “ Fumi- 
/ugium,” written to advocate the improvement of 
the city shortly before the fire, remonstrates in- 
i, dignantly “ that the buildings should be composed 
* of giioh a congestion of mis-shapen and extrava- 
gant houses, that the streets should be so narrow 
and incommodious in the very centre and busiest 
places of ‘intercourse, that there should be so ill 
and uneasy a form of paving underfoot, and so 
troublesome and malicious a disposure of the 
spouts and gutters overhead.” Of the public 
buildings swept away by the conflagration we have 
but a scanty account. With the exception of St. 
Paul’s, the church of the Grey Friars (or Christ 
Church, in Newgate-street) is the only ecclesi- 
astical edifice existing at the time of the fire upon 
which our old topographers have thought it worth 
while to be particular. This church measured 
three hundred feet in length. It was consecrated 
in 1325, and during two centuries nobles and 
citizens seem to have delighted in lavisliing gifts 
upon it. In the number of its royal tombs it was 
second only to Westminster Abbey ; but even this 
building had been grievously dilapidated and its 
monuments defaced lung before it was involved 
in the general destruction. Hollar’s elalwrate view 
of the city shows that it possessed but two spires 
and few towers of importance ; and, if such as 
were spared may be taken as a criterion for those 
which were lost. Old I/)ndon had but little to 
boast in her parish churches. Nor does Howel,*^ 
in his comparison between London and other 
cities, ancient and modern, find any public build- 
ing which he can venture to exalt except the 
Cathedral, that unfailing object of admiration to 
the citizens of the olden time; and even this he 
is compelled to praise rather for what it had been 
and ougltt to be, than for what it actually was. 
Thus far it must be admitted that London rose re- 
generated from its ashes. The legislature took 
advantage of the occasion to order, that in future 
all buildings in London should be of brick or 
stone, that sufficient party-walls should sepa- 
rate one house from another, and that rain-water 
pipes should replace those “ malicious spouts” of 
which Evelyn complains ; and builders were en- 
couraged to study some effect in street architec- 
ture, by a recommendaticm to make mouldings 
and projections of rubbed brick. To Wren was 
intrusted the restoration of London. He was ap- 
pointed deputy surveyor-general .and principal 
architect for the rebuilding of the city, and a field 
of action was opened to his genius such as per- 
haps was never afforded to eny other single archi- 
tect. At flie kill’s desire he made a survey of 
the ruins, and produced a plan for laying oqt the 
new town on a regular and consistent design. In 
this plan Wren proposes to enlarge the principal 
streets to ninety the , second-rate streets being 
sixty, and the third-rate thirty feet wide. The 
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Exchange occupies the centre of a grand piazza, 
round which are situated the Post Office, the 
Mint, the Excise, and other public offices, and 
from whence as a centre the streets radiate to all 
the principal points of the city, one spacious line- 
extending to Ludgatc, where it falls into another of 
like dimensions reaching from the Tower. In the 
fork of these two streets is formed a large opening 
for St. Paul’s. The parish churches are distri- 
buted as nearly as possible at equal distances, and 
each is so placed as to form the termination of a 
vista. They are likewise completely isolated, and 
it was proposed to banish churchyards from the 
town and establish cemeteries in convenient places 
in the suburbs. Toward the river a noble quay 
extends from London Bridge to the Temple.* 
“ The practicability of this scheme,” says the 
author of the Parentalia, “without loss to any 
man or infringement of any property, was at that 
time demonstrated, and all materifd objections 
fully weighed and answered.” It may be doubted 
whether the answers to the objections were satis- 
factory to the parties principally interested, and 
the scheme, however desirable, was ill calculated 
for the circumstances in which the citizens of 
^ndon were placed. Besides the prejudices and 
jedousies which would naturally lead them to 
cling to their old possessions, it may easily be ima- 
gined that they had neither funds to bestow upon 
external grandeur, nor leisure to wait for new dis- 

•.It may not be generally known that the act of Charle* II. for 
Roving obitrnctiunt on the quaye continued in force until 1881. 
™ that year the head of a city Arm, alarmed at certain encroach' 
mente connected with wateivelte prenlsee bring callM in queriion. 
•“ote uw of his influence aa a member of parliament, and the act 
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tributions of property by the public commission- 
era.* When we consider what was actually done, 
we shall find sufficient cause to admire the energy 
and wonder at the resources of the citizens. Ac- 
cording to a contemporary writer, t ten thousand 
houses were erected in the course of four years, 
and in 1681 scarcely a vacancy remained. But 
the new plan had been abandoned — opposition had 
started up — private interests had prevailed, andj 
though the mode of building was essentially .im- 
proved, the new city finally rose up in nearly the 
same inconvenient form as the old one, and the 
general aspect of our metropolis was restamped for 
an indefinite period with that meanness which has 
remained its characteristic down to the present 
century. Within that period important changes 
have been effected in our older nfrcets, and, what- 
ever may be thought of the manner in which some 
of these alterations have been effected, a taste for 
more lofty buildings, coupled with a dislike to the 
dingy brick which has hitherto disgraced our 
street architecture, has indisputably been esta- 
blished, and the London of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is beginning to disappear before it. When 
we see these changes rapidly following the increase 
of wealth and intelligence, and consider the pro- 
gress of architecture in other capitals (in Paris, 
for instance, wliere, without the aid of a conflagra- 
tion, the city of tlie middle ages has long been 
nearly obliterated), it is not to be doubted that the 
intervention of the great fire, by causing a renewal 

• Thfl record* of the dUpntf* relative to the jiropertie* of the 
citiuD* adjudicated liy the commistiioneri appointed for that purixMi 
ffli forty-one folio volume* in the British Mdieum. 

t Dcluuno, The Present State of Loudon, 1C81. 
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of the whole city under adverse circumstances, has 
only retarded a much more etfectual though more 
gradual improvement, at such opportunities as 
might have been favourable to its development.* 

To trace minutely the course of Wren’s life, or 
even to follow the progress of his buildingsy. is 
not the object to be considered in this place. It 
will be sufficient to glance rapidly at the facts and 
dates necessarily connected with such a review of 
his works as may interest the general reader. 
From the j;jme that Wren became thoroughly en- 
‘ gaged us an architect, we hear but little of him as 
a philosopher, and, although he continued to take 
an interest in the proceedings of the Royal Society, 
he resigned the Savilian professorship in 1G73. 

Amoisy^e earliest public works completed in 
the restonraW oOjondon were the Royal Ex- 
change aha Bar, neither of them favour- 

alile sjiecimehs of the architect’s style. The latter 
especially contrasts very unfavourably with the 
design left by Inigo Jones. The palace erected 
for Charles II. at Greenwich, which expa|ided at 
a later period under the auspices of Queen Mary 
into that proud national monument, the Royal 
Hospital, was also among Wren’s earliest finished 
works; and it was on the completion of the ori- 
ginal building in lOT'I that he received the honour 
of knighthood. The following forty years of a life 
jrassed in the service of his country saw the com- 
pletion of the fabric of St. Paul’s, of the fifty-one 
churches erected from his designs in the city of 
London, the Royal Hospital of Chelsea, the Col- 
lege of Physicians, the extensive works at W’indsor, 
the Palace of Winchester, left incomplete ; that of 
Hampton Court, vitiated by the Dutch taste of 
William III., who rejected Wren’s original de- 
sign; Marlborough House, St. James’s; the 
Monument of London ; several flf the halls of the 
city companies, and numerous works of less ac- 
{;ount. To analyse even the principal of these 
would lead us far beyond the limits of general 
history ; but some critical notice cannot be alto- 
■getlier withheld. In this inquiry the churches 
claim the first place, not only in regard to their 
number, but because it is in his ecclesiastical edi- 
fices that the origSiality of Wren’s genius shines 
most conspicuously. In his churches Wren ap- 
pears as an inventor. He had the problem to 
solve of adapting th^ to the forms of w'orship of 
the church of En^and, for which no precedent 
existed, and he essayed various forms with 
various degrees of success They may be divided 
into three classes; — domed churches; those of 
the basilical form, t. e., with nave and side aisles ; 
and simple rectan^lar plans without columns. 
At the head of the first class stands the justly cele^ 
brated fane of St. Stephen^ Walbrook, a work un- 
surpassed in masterly compositmit^and graceful 
proportions, to which i§ a degree of 

refinement and delicacy 'nqt^Jdvrays ^pa- 
rent in the works of its iiil^or. , St. Benet Fink 

• Oac of the lateet of % ijiwU iiii|^(OTimeiM^ the city U a model 
for stretrt; archilecture-Mporgate-rtreirt. /'Oiddc omnia!’* 


is remarkable chiefly for the ingenuity with which 
the difficulties of a confined and irregular site 
have been overcome. St. Mildred’s, in Bread- 
street, is a small church of this class without 
columns, and deriving its beauty from its simpli- 
city. St. Magnus is a noble building of the second 
class, of the Ionic order, but in jured , by an unac- 
countable irregularity in the intercolumniation. 
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St. Bartholomew’s, near the Bank, and St. Mi- 
chael’s, Cornhill, arc composed altt)gethcr on llie 
ancient plan, with arches springing from singh’ 
columns, a clerestory above, and a recess for the 
altar ; and the satisfactory rcsidt produced by these 
combinations seems to vindicate the basilical form 
as the most characteristic of ecclesiastical edifices. 
The former especially, in a style of the most jicr- 
fect simplicity, is strikingly effective from it^ 
harmonious proportions and the good keeping ol' 
all its jiarts. Bow Church is a composition of 
much {pandeur, though it has suflered some 
wrong in the process of adaptation from the 
Temple of Peace, at Rome, a favourite authority 
amd!!^ the monuments of antiquity wdth Wren, 
who misquotes it in defence of some indefensible 
solecisms in the interior of St. Paul’s. In this 
church the galleries are well introduced. In his 
management of these obstructions Wren has not 
always been successful. In some cases he has 
raised the pedestals of his columns to an extrava- 
gant disproportion, in order that they may serve 
also as props to the galleries, of which St. Swi- 
then’s, in Canndn-street, a domed church with 
columns reduced to insignificance by the stilts on 
which they are raised, and Christ Church, in 
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Newgate-street, may be cited as examples. But 
in other instances, where he has placed the galle- 
ries on supports of their own, and established an 
order above to carry the roof, he has proddced in 
a high degree that union of beauty and usefulness 
in which he surpasses all other architects, and^has 
established a precedent which has regulated the 
majority of modern English churches. The 
church of St. James, Westminster, is of this olass, 
and is an edifice worthy of the author of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook, as far as the interior is con- 
cerned. The outside has the unpardonable fault 
of being plain without being simple. Of the third 
class of Wren’s churches want of character is a 
prevailing fault, some of the plainer sort differing 
from ordinary halls in little but the extraneous 
fittings : but these are in many instances sufficient 
of thems(Aves to merit observation, as in the church 
of St. Edmund the King, which is raised to the 
dignity of the ecclesiastical style chiefly by the 
picturesque grouping and rich carved-work of the 
pews. St. Lawrence Jewry, one of the ^finest of 
the London churches, is also of this class; an 
irregularity in the plan, said to have been com- 
mitted for the purpose of giving it a resemblance 
to a gridiron, is in nowise injurious to the noble 
and effective style of decoration which is its charac- 
teristic. The exterior is also to be noted, as being 
the most Palladian of Wren’s designs. 

Thus far the interiors of these buildings have 
been principally considered; externally they ex- 
hibit but little that calls for remark. The majority 
are huddled into corners or ranged in narrow 
avenues, where grandeur would be misplaced and 
decoration thrown away. Wren has, therefore, 
with consummate judgment put his strength into 
the steeples and campanili, which soar above the 
sordid and dingy mass of habitations, and, cluster- 
ing like satellites round the majestic dome of the 
Cathedral, impart to the general aspect of the city 
a picturesque grandeur scarcely rivalled by Rome 
itself. Again may Wren claim the attribute of 
invention — for, although he did not originate the 
principle upon which his spires and lanterns 
are for the most part composed, of applying Italian 
detail to Gothic forms, (which is in fact a charac- 
teristic of the French semi-Gothic architecture of 
the sixteenth century), yet his mode of adapting 
it is peculiarly and exclusively his own, and he has 
maintained with perfect success the most character- 
istic feature of the English church in a stjrle never 
before applied to it. The popular association be- 
tween the forms of religion and the buildings 
anciently consecrated to it may have had its effect 
in suggesting these compositions to Wren ; and if 
these prejudices on some occasions proved an en^- 
barrassment (uid stumbling-block to the architect, 
we may allow that they bore their own antidote if 
we owe to them the spires of Bow and St. Bride’s. 
Had the stream set m another direction the fifty- 
one churches might each have exhibited its bald 
portico and its pepper-hor. 

Of Wren’s steeples the designs are very various 


and the merits very unequal. The accompanying 
plate show’s some of the principal of each sort, and 
may supersede descriptions, which could hardly 
be made intelligible. One excellence they ])os- 
sess in common— the graceful manner in which 
the superstructures unite with the towers which 
support them. The vases and other objects which 
decorgtc the angles are always admirably calcu- 
lated for this effect. Wren’s eye for form and 
proportion seems to have been perfect, and his in- 
vention always at command to fill up the beauti- 
ful and luxuriant outlines which his imagination 
shadowed forth. This was his vantage-ground, 
and the failure of some of his interiors may be 
attributed to his desire to maintain it when it 
could be of nO' avail to him. Perhaps none of his 
buildings have suffered more from this error than 
St. Paul’s. 

Wren presented several designs for St. Paul’s. 
It is W'ell known that the one which he preferred 
himself was not adopted, and that which was un- 
derwent considerable alterations, suggested by the 
Duke of York, in order to adapt the church to the 
Roman worship, which it was already in his con- 
templation to revive, and insisted upon although 
Wren is said to have remonstrated even to tears. 
The original plan was compact and simple, and 
suited to the uses of the reformed church : he was 
compelled to add the oratories, the long aisles 
which James wished to fill with processions, and 
the recesses which he Avould have occupied with 
altars. But, apart from these impertinencics, >Yhich 
altered the character of the plan, and comi)elIc(l 
the architect to Italianize a Gothic cathedral, it 
may be doubted whether he exercised a sc'und 
judgment in bis partiality for the rejected design. 
A physical difficulty, that of obtaining stone of 
sufficient scantling, militated against tlie adoption 
of an order on a scale amounting to grandeur, and 
it must require an inveterate attachment to .vf/.y/f?w 
to reconcile the extravagant height of the stylobate 
and attic into which the architect was driven in 
attempting to obtain a suitable altitude. At St. 
Peters a column has been adopted of such dimen- 
sions that no attainable material would suffice for 
the entablature, which has consequently been re- 
stricted and stunted even to deformity. This fault, 
and many others pecessarily contingent upon work- 
ing to a disproportionate module in a building 
adapted to modem purposes, have been successfully 
avoided at St. Paul’s by tlic use of two orders, and, 
whatever faults that expedient may have entailed, 
it will hardly be disputed that the exterior archi- 
tecture of St. Paul’s is both better in composition 
and sounder in style than that of its more magni- 
ficent rival. 

In the adaptation of the old basilical form to 
Italian architecture a great difficulty has always 
been experienced in reconciling the low flanks of 
the side aisles with the elevated front of the nave. 
The principal elevation of the original baailica 
of the ancients was on the side; the pyramidical 
facades of the Romanesque churches and the 
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flying buttresses of the pointed style exhibit with- 
<j«t disguise the real form of die building ; but to 
tlie Italian architect it has always proved a stum- 
bling-block, and few have passed over it with credit. 
The usual expedient to which they have resorted 
is, to mask the end of the nave with a second order, 
and, as this euperstructure has no proper corre- 
spondence with anything within, Forsyth has 
pithily called the fronts of the Roman churches 
“a splendid lie.” What shall be said of St. 
Faul’s? The deception is carried all round 


the building, and on the flanks the upper order is 
a mere screen wall, concealing the roof and the 
bijttresses which sustain the vaulting of the nave 
and choir. To the internal effect the upper order 
contributes nothing. Upon entering the church 
the discrepancy is at once detected between the 
low and confined space of the side aisles and the 
perpendicular altitude outside, while the order of 
the nave is exaggerated and crowned by a dispro- 
portioned attic, for the purpose of exalting it into 
something like an accordance with the elevation. 
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It may be doubted whether the superiority of the 
exterior of St. Paul’s has not been attained at too 
ureat a sacrifice of principle. 

‘ The cupola is by far the most magnificent tea- 
ture in the building, and rises from the body of 
the church in great majesty. Nothing can be 
more pleasing and harmonious than its outline and 
proportions, nothing more pure in style than the 
peristyle with its unbroken entablature. It may 
be safely affirmed,” says an excellent entte,* ‘ that 
for dignity and elegance no church in 
affords m example worthy of comparison with this 
cupola.” To this may be added, that a parallel 
with the more modem cupola of St. Genevifeve at 
Paris, which is evidently modelled upon it, will 


• Gwilt, in Britton’s Public BaUdin** 

reader may refer to the plana and leetiorui of 
other of the bnildings cited. 


of London, wltere the 
St.Paul’a and .iieverol 


.oint out in an instructive manner the line of Ic 
aarcation between two qualities m architecture to. 
ften confound^ in the present day-simpheny, 
nd poverty of invention. ^ , 

The interior of St. Paul’s is unsstistetory, so ,, 
rith the exception of Gibbons s 
nthe screen-work of the choir, destitute o . 
lecorstion which might serve to draw ‘ , 
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introduction of fictitious architecture, in the paint- 
ings which the present generation may hope to see 
obliterated, time having already half performed 
the work. Wlien Wren designed the church he 
dreamed of Mosaics ! 

The most striking defect not only of St. Paul’s, 
hut of Wren’s style in general, is a want of purity 
in the treatment of the parts. Such as Wren’s 
style was, he derived it from the common au- 
thority which at this time regulated all Europe. 
Bernini had. long exercised a despotic influence 

VOL. IV. 


over the arts, to the extent of which our atten- 
tion will be more pointedly called when wc 
come to the subject of sculpture. Wren, who, 
it must be admitted, wanted some of that dis- 
criminating taste which characterizes Inigo Jones, 
to whom alone it was given to be picturcsipie 
without being licentious, seems to have been con- 
tent to I follow such precedents as this school of 
art afibrded him ; hence the mutilations caused by 
the interpenetrations of pilasters, interruptions of 
the horizontal lines, complicated forms in the 
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arched windows, and, above all, a most wretched of his additions being such as he conceives may 
style of decoration, loose and uncertain, executed agree with the original scheme of the architect, 
with a relief ruinous to general breadth of effeet, and “ without any modem nuxtures to show my own 



Fkstoons. 

1. From Uio Antique. 2. From St. Paul’s. 


encumbering without filling the spaces it is de- 
signed to ornament. These defects arc unfortu- 
nately such as catch the eye of the superficial 
observer, and stamp an unfavourable imjiression 
upon those who are incapable of looking farther. 
Hence abundance of small criticism in disparage- 
ment of Wren. 

The London Monument is a column remark- 
able for nothing hut its magnitude and poverty of 
invention, — a fault not to be attributed to the ar- 
chitect, who submitted a design at once charac- 
teristic, striking, and original. The accompanying 
plate will supply the place of description. The 
llames issuing from the loop-holes were to be gilt. 
The causes for its rejection, and the substitution of 
the actual design by the authorities who had the con- 
trol of the affair, may easily be imagined after what 
we have seen of the manner of conducting St. Paul’s. 
They were probably afraid to approve of an ori- 
ginal idea, and experience shows that the impo- 
tence of indecision ever resorts to precedent, and 
that ignorance takes refuge in the common place. 
They would be incapable of appreciating a column 
which differed in anything from the regular orders 
of architecture. -Another proposition of Wren’s 
Avas to crown the column with a statue of the 
king ; but Charles himself seems to have declined 
the compliment. 

One of Wren’s latest employments was the 
repair of Westminster Abbey, to whicli he added 
the towers at the west end, and proposed to erect 
a spire in the centre. Wren’s want of compre- 
hension of the details belonging to a style, into the 
general spirit of wliich he entered so thoroughly, 
is surprising. It might have been supposed that 
he aimed, however unsuccessfully, at a composite 
style in his Gothic performances, were it not that, 
in his report upon Westminster Abbey, he speaks 



OF Lokdo.n. 

imeiUms”* This report, and another on Salis- 
bury Cathedral, which he surveyed in 1078, arc 
invaluable for their observations on the construc- 
tion of our Gothic cathedrals ; and his reports in 
general ought to be the study of every one who 
aspires to a knowledge of architecture. 

In addition to Ws executed works. Wren left a 
numerous collection of drawings.f Charles II. 
seems to have kept him iu constant employment; 
and among other designs proposed, but never 
effected, is one for a stately mausoleum to Charles 
I., intended to be erected at Windsor. Seventy 
thousand pounds were voted by parliament for this 
work and for celebrating the obsequies of the royal 
martyr, but the money fell into Charles’s hands, 
and the mausoleum remained upon paper. He 
also made designs for' Whitehml after the fire 
which finally led to the abandonment of that site 

• Tho general Twaiti of the Abbey were partly effected under tlni 
Ruperintcndence of Edward Tuftiell, architect« as recorded on 
monument in tUo Cloister. ^ , 

t Freserved iu tho Library of All Souls’ College, Onford. 
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in 1697. They extend to the rebuilding of die from worldly affairs, he passed the greatest part of 
Houses of Parliament.* the five last years of his life in contemplation and 

It has always been noted as a remarkable fact study, and principally in the consolation of the 
tliat die architect of so vast an undertaking as St.. Holy ^Scriptures; — cheerful in solitude, and us 
Paul’s should live to see its completion. He laid* well pleased to die in the shade as in the light.” 
the last stone in the seventy-ninth year of his a^, He dosed his lengthened and glorious life on the 

when most of those who had been associated witM 25th of February, 1723, and lies in die vault of 

St. Paul’s under the south aisle of the choir, “ with 
fou]^ words,” says Walpole, “that comprehend his 
merit and his fame, —si monumentum (juAiRis 

CIRCUMSPICE.” 

During the, greater part of his protracted career 
Wren was widiout a rival to partake of his 

fame. It was not until the year 1702, in the 

thirty-sixth of his age, that Vanbrugh, who, like 
Wren, was fitted to succeed in more pursuits 
than one, and was already in the zenith of re- 
putation as a dramatic writer, made his appear- 
ance as an architect. He must, however, have 
distinguished himself by his jcnowledge of archi- 
tecture much earlier, since in 1695 he had been 
made secretary to the commission appointed for 
extending the Palace of (Irccnwich and converting 
it into the Hospital. His first essay, the noble 
mansion of Castle Howard, erected for Charles, 



m its commencement were to be seen no 

more ; but among the commissioners wild con- 
ducted the work a disposition seems to have been 
perpetuated to persecute him. After the death of 
his early friend Evelyn he was left exposed to the 
full effects of their ignorance and malice; and 
after the loss of his unfailing patroness Queen 
Anne, they succeeded in depriving him of his post 
of surveyor-general, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age, and the forty-ninth of his service. “ He then,” 
says his son, •“ betook himself to a country life, 
saying only, with the stoic, Nunc me jubet forluna 
expeditiiis philosophari in Avhich recess, free 

* Till, liwt OMasion on wliich wc hoar of Inigo Jones’s italnce is in 
tlie ipiKii of Qiipon Anne, wiien a pamplilct was piiblislieil, which. 
siippnsinK the inliiihitniiU of Westminster to iio (laninifipd to the 
extent of ■'hi per cent, in their houses, trades, and properties hy the 
removal of the court, proposes the reimildia!} of the palaco as a 
]H, pillar measure, and BU|,'getta ways and means to curry it into 
efl'pi't. 


third Earl of Carlisle, at once developed the full 
extent of his genius. The success of that magni- 
ficent work led to his employment on the national 
tribute of gratitude to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and he produced Blenheim, a monument worffiy 
of the nation and of the hero to whose glory it was 
dedicated. But, while the architect was immor- 
talised, his days were embittered and his fortune 
injured. Parliament, which voted the palace, 
forgot to vote the funds. As ‘long as the queen 
lived this deficiency continued to be supplied; 
“but Queen Anne died; the treasury closed its 


doors; the parliament eluded to fulfil their en- 
gagement ; and it will scarcely be cre- 

dited, but no fact is better established, that the 
English parliament ordered Blenheim to be erected, 
— Queen Anne paid for what was built while she 
lived, — the duke paid a part, — and Vanbrugh and 
his workmen did the rest at their own costs and 
charges.”* It was Vanbrugh’s misfortune that, 
amidst the embarrassments arising out of these 
circumstances, he had provoked the implacable re- 
sentment of the duchess, and he was neither suf- 

• Allan Ciinninghnni, Lift- of Vanbnigl'- 
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feted to complete his own design nor did he ever 
obtain what was due to him. 

It is no disadvantage to the comparative reputa- 
tions of Wren and Vanbrugh that they followed 
different courses in the pursuit of their profession. 
Vanbrugh's practice lay chiefly in the erection of 
noble mansions, in which branch of architecture 
Wren has left few examples of any note, and those 
few seem purposely contrasted with his ecclesias- 
tical buildings by a studied tameness of style. 
Vanbrugh turned to new account the principle 
established by Wren, and adopteJ’ the majestic 
turrets of the baronial residences of our ancestors 
with the same success as had attended Wren’s 
appropriation of their 'spires. The characteristics 
of Sir John Vanbrugh’s style cannot be better 
defined than in the words of Price, in his Treatise 
on the Picturesque, — “ It appears to me that, at 
Blenheim, Vanbrugh conceived and executed a 
very bold and difficult design, tliat of uniting in 
one building the beauty and magnificence of the 
Grecian architecture, the picturesqueness of the 
Gothic, and the massive grandeur of a castle ; and 
that, in spite of many faults for which he was very 
justly reproached, he has formed in a style truly 
his own, and a well-combined w'hole, a mansion 
w’orthy. of a great prince and warrior. His first 
]»oint appears to have been massiveness as tlie 
foundation of grandeur ; then, to prevent the mass 
from being a lump, he has made bold projections 
of various heights as foregrounds to the main 
building j and, lastly, having been forcibly struck 
with the variety of outline against the sky in many 
Gothic and other ancient buildings, he has raised 
on the top of that part where the slanting roof 
begins in any house of the Italian style a number 
*of decorations of various characters. These, if 
not new in themselves, have at least been applied 
by him in a new and peculiar manner, and the 
union of them gives a surprising splendour and 
magnificence, as well as variety, to the summit of 
that princely edifice.” 

These sentiments in a man of sound taste 
belong to an age which thinks for itself, and were 
not those of some of Vanbrugh’s contemporaries. 
His merits could not have been unappreciated, since 
he obtained extensive patronage from those who 
proved the sincerity of their belief in him by em- 
ploying him at their own, and not at the public, 
expense : but he was assailed by the dlass of cri- 
tics who swore by Palladio j who were determined 
to measure architecture by no rule but his ; who 
could allow but one kind of merit ; and coiUd see 
in the works of Vanbrugh nothing but a fantastic 
affectation of novelty. Swift and Pope lent the 
aid of their verse to lampoon him j the brilliant 
sarcasms of Walpole have perpetuated the same 
judgment in prose ; and thousands who take opi- 
nions upon trust have been influenced by me 
epigram — 

Lie heavy on him, earth ; for he 

Laid many a heavy load on then. 

Vanbrugh died in 1126. His principal works, 


after Castle Howard and Blenheim, are — King’s 
Weston in Gloucestershire, Grimsthorpe in the 
county of Lincoln, Eastbury in Dorsetshire (now 
destroyed), and Seaton Delaval in Nortliumber- 
land ; all strongly marked with the picturesque 
^beauties of his style.* He also built the Opera 
House in London, which perished by fire in 1789, 
after having undergone many alterations. 

In the tenth year of Queen Anne an act of par- 
liament w'as passed for the erection of fifty new 
churches in the metropolis and its neighbourhood ; 
and, ^though the intentions of the legislature were 
impa-fectly carried out, yet many of our finest 
churches resulted from this act, and others which 
were consequent upon it. Among the architects 
who distinguished themselves on the occasions 
arising from this new impulse given to church- 
building, James Gibbs, a native of Aberdeen, 
claims the first place. After ten years of diligent 
study in Italy, he appeared in London as an ar- 
chitect about 1710, and the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Ficlds placed him at once in the foremost 
rank of his ])rofeBsion. Few works have excited 
more general admiration than the portico of this 
building ; and yet it has had the singular fate of 
being praised for what it is not, and condemned 
for not being what it ought not to be — that is to 
say, a model after the antique. To the unlearned 
in architecture it would seem to require but little 
skill to arrange so many columns on a given plan 
and surmount them with a pediment, and still less 
if it be sufficient to appropriate a portico ready 
made from some ancient temple. But there is 
surely some difference required in the character of 
a portico, the quantity of its masses, the propor- 
tion of its intcrcolumniations, and the style of its 
ornaments, according to its position as an integral 
wrtion of the simple and unbroken form of a 
Greek temple, with its dead walls and single n])cr- 
ture, or as the avant-corps of a modern building, 
more intricate in composition, and pierced witli 
numerous openings for light and entrance. To 
modify the ancient portico to modern usages, with- 
out either losing its intrinsic beauties or its unity 
of combination, may indeed exercise the talent of 
the architect. In this difficult task Gibbs has 
been eminently successful, and the portico of St. 
Martin’s Church is still unequalled. The great 
fault of St. Martin’s is the position of the spire. 
Nothing can be more contrary to sound principle 
than the appearance of a tower elevated upon a 
roof. Gibbs set the example of this vicious prac- 
tice, which has had the fortone to be almost uni- 
versally followed. Wren never committed this 
error — ^his steeples always stand upon the ground. 

Few buildings have provoked severer criticism 
than Gibbs’s next work—St. Mary’s in the Strand ; 
but, though it must be condemned as a heap of 
small parts and meretrfoious ornaments, yet it 
possesses in a high degree the merit of being ad- 
mirably composed for the situation in which it is 
placfed, and the combination between the facade 

* All imblubed io the Vitruvitu Britosnicag. 
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of the building and the campanile is very happy. 
The interior also merits praise. Gibbs was also 
the architect of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, a 
noble domed building in a count^ where such 
domes are scarce ; Mary-le-bonne Chapel, a 
standard ^odel for economical ecclesiastical build- 
ings during the last century; and Allhallow’s 
Church, Derby, a good and simple design^ but 
ineongruously tacked to an ancient Gothic tower. 
The west side of the quadrangle of King’s College, 
and tlie Senate House, at Cainbridge, arc portions 
of extensive designs left incomplete. The crwlit 
of the latter he divides with Sir James Burrough, 
Master of Caius College, an amateur of distin- 
guished talent, and designer of tlic beautiful 
Cliapel of Clare Hall in the same University. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor, who greatly distinguished 
himself in this church-building period, was a pupil 
of AVren, and succeeded him in several of his 
]ni])lic appointments. He was also associated with 
Vanbrugh both at Blenheim and Castle Howard, 
and ci^rtainly imitated him in the churches of St. 
George in the East ; St. Anne, Limehouse ; and 
('lirisi Church, Spitalfields ; but he labours clum- 
sily to heap up the picturesque forma which his 
juasler, seems to drop into their right places with- 
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out effort. St. George’s, Bloomsbury, is in another 
and a better style. The portico stands out with 
dignity; and the steeple, notwithstanding all tliat 
has been said in disparagement and cveir in ridi- 
cule af it, is an original and effective composition. 

*The interior of St. Mary Woolnoth, in Lombard- 
street, is Hawksmoor’s masterpiece, and may chal- 
lenge comparison with any work that modem 
architecture has produced fur the classical simpli- 
city of its plan and the harmony of all its propor- 
tions. • 

Among the rest of those buildings which call 
for particular remark St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster, was built by Thomas Archer, a 
pupil of Vanbrugh, not dcticient in grandeur of 
conception, but supplying tlie variety of parts pe- 
culiar to the school by barbarous contorttons and 
mutilations of the architecture; the churches of 
Greenwich, St. George, Hanover-square, and St. 
Luke, Middlesex, by John James; and those of 
St. Giles in the Fields, and St. Olave, Southwark, 
by Flitcroft, the architect of Woburn Abbey. We 
may further notice as belonging to this period the 
noble palace of Chatsworth by Talman ; Thoresby 
by the same architect ; Montague House by Pouget, 
remarkable as our only complete specimen of the 
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^nuine peculiarities of the French^tyle ; aiMj Buck- 
ingham House, now so strangely metamorphosed, 
by Wynne. Nor must we omit the works of two 
distinguished amateurs — ^Dr. Henry Aldrich, Dean 
of Christ Church, architect of the Peckwater quad- 
rangle in that College, the Church of All Saints, 
and several other bnildings in the University of 
Oxford i and Dr. George Clarke, M.P. for Oxford 
in the reign of Queen Anne, from whose designs 
the Library of Christ Church was erected. 

But we are now passing beyond the contempo- 
raries of Wren, and touching upcjn another school 
of architecture, at the head of which must be 
placed the name of Richard £hrl of Burlington, 
a nobleman distingtashed from his earliest ’ years 
by his attachment to the hne arts, and especially 
to architecture, to the study of which he devoted 
himself with the assiduity of a professor. Having 
visited Italy, he returned with a high admiration 
of the works of Palladio, and a deep reverence' for 
the genius of Inigo Jones. To the revival of the 
pure style of architecture drawn from the 'study 
of the ancients by those great masters, and to the 
diffusion of sound taste among the great and 
wealthy. Lord Burlington thenceforward devoted 
his talents and Ins fortune, and it is not. surprising 
that, with the additional advantages of his rank 
and high descent, he should have attained the 
utmost degree of personal distinction and the most 
extensive influence over his contemporaries. But, 
though Lord Burlington possessed a consummate 
taste and a strong perception of the beautiful, qua- 


lifications to which he has established his claim 
no Iqss in practice than in theory, yet to them 
must his pretensions as an architect be limited ; 
and he who, with the names of Palladio and Inigo 
Jones to conjure with, could direct the critical 
storm which burst upon the productions of Van- 
brugh, was little capable of imparting anything 
like original character to his own. “ Perhaps,” 
observes Allan Cunningham, “the witty Vanbrugh 
smiled' at the elegant tameness of Burlington’s 
designs as often as the other arched his eyebrows 
and shrugged his shoulders at the wild and unprece- 
dented splendours of Blenheim or Castle Howard. 
One was an original inventor, admired at once by 
the public, and by slow degrees admitted into 
the favour of critics and connoisseurs ; the other, 
by working to pattern and rule, achieved a name 
'of note in his own time, but which has ever since? 
been on the wane. Such, sooner or later, is ine 
sure fate of all copyists. We never can law- 
fiilly become heirs to the fame of men who 
wrought in other lands and died three thousand 
years t^o. No poet will claim as much merit 
from translating Homer or Dante, thouglj he 
should excel Cowper or parcy, as he would deem 
his^W had he written a Fairy Queen or a Task , 
but your architectural copyist takes a much 
.loftier view of him#elf^-»-he.' im^ines he has 
achieved V>toething truly grand when he has per- 
Buided a prince or a peer to have a. house, every 
pillar and architrave of which can be justified from 
antique example. This servile spirit disgraces t e 
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architecture of our country. Greece will never 
surrender to us the honour of her porticoes, nor 
Italy of her elevations; and there is the more 
reason tliat we should dwell on the memories of 
such men as Wykeham and Vanbrugh, whose 
genius, whatever else we may say of it, has at least 
given us architecture which we can honestly) call 
our own.” • 

These just and penetrating observations are ap- 
plicable to all of that numerous class of architects 
which sprung up under the example and encourage- 
ment of Lord Burlington. To avoid errors,^ and 
to adhere to precedents, seem to be the fu^a- 
incntal doctrines of the whole school, and their 
practice to be confined to mere selections and cont- 
binalions from the works of Palladio, with very 
little attention to the adaptations demanded by the 
exigencies of our habits and climate. On the 
other hand, the merit must be conceded to them, 
and it is not a ti ifiing one, of a thorough know- 
ledge of the style they imitated, and their works 
generally display in an eminent degree the har- 
mony and good keeping which result from a fami- 
liar acquaintance with the principles so laboriously 
worked out by the great masters of Italy, which 
are to architecture what grammar is to language, 
and which later architects, “ the mob of geniuses 
uho hniUl w'ilh ease,” have thought it supcrftuous 
to acquire. And it is worthy of observation, apd 
to the credit of the English school of this period, 
tJiat the style they had adopted they maintained 
against all the influence of the new and execrable 
mode of decoration (known in the present day as 
the Louis Quinze style) into which the suceessom 
of IhcPerraults and Mansards had degenerated in 
France. Still the. charm of independent character 
is wanting in their spiritless compilations. The 
consequence has been, that no beauty which these 
structures may pos.scs8 has been suiricicnt to redeem 
their authors from obscurity ; and the names of 
those architects with which we are familiar bear 
a surprisingly small proportion to the number of 
mansions deficient neither in grandeur nor ele- 
gance Avhich were erected in England during the 
eighteenth century. The works of Colin Camp- 
bell, who shared "with Kent the patronage of Lord 
Burlington, and built Houghton, Wanste^yl, Good*- 
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wood, and many other houses of the first class, are 
typied of the whole school, and may be consulted 
by the reader in the Vitruvius Britannicus. The 
executed works of Lord Burlington himself arc 
not nulnerons. The beautiful Villa of Chiswick 
^(spoifed by subsequent additions) is a professed 
'copy from Palladio’s chef-d’oeuvre, the. Villa Capra 
near Vicenza, and the noble architect is entitled to 
all the praise due to having copied it well. The 
dormitory at Westminster School is an unbroken 
and unpretending facade, possessing a truly Palla- 
dian cbaracter*in the just proportions of all its 
component parts, and tlic excellent drawing of the 
detads. He’ also erected an assembly-room at 
Yorfc^ Lord Harrington’s house at Petersham, the 
Duke of Richmond’s at Whitehall, and General 
Wade’s in Bnrlington-street, in wdiich convenience 
was so much sacrificed to architectural effect, that 
Lord Chesterfield said the general had better take 
a house over Ihe way and look at it. His best 
work fs the colonnade in the court-yard of Bur- 
lington House. “ Few in this great city suspect,” 
says Sir William Chambers, “ that behind an old 
wall in Piccadilly there is one of the finest pieces 
of architecture in Europe,” The fa(;adc of Bur- 
lington House has been claimed both by Kent and 
Campbell, but the title of the noble architect to tlic 
beaiiriful peristyle, |i production equally classical 
and original, has never been denied. It was by 
the munificence of Lord Burlington that Kent was 
enabled to publish the designs of Inigo Jones. 
The Antique Baths,, of Palladio, and Castcll’s Villas 
of the Ancients, were also published at his cost. 
He died in 1753, in the fifty-eighth y'car of his 
age. 

If our notice of every artist of celebrity were 
proportioned to that which he obtained from his 
contemporaries, none would occupy more space in 
our pages than Williaiil Kent, who demands atten- 
tion as thd principal agent in the introduction of 
the English system of gardening. With little 
fadent for any other art except that useful one — the 
art of rising, ih; the world, he professed Inmsclf 
8 painter, sculptor, and architect; and contrived to 
establish and maintain during his life the reputa- 
tioif of a universal genius. Fur this position he 
was mainly indebted to the influence of Lord Bur- 
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lington, altlimigh the works which he executed as 
a ])aintcr of portrait and history, at the recom- 
Tuendation of his patron, arc rememhered only 
for their utter deficiency -in every requisite of the 
art. His altar piece for the Church uf St. Clement 
Danes has been cmhalincd hy, Hogarth , in c cari- 
cature scarcely more ludicrous than the picture; 
itself.* As a sculptor he , designed the wretched 
cenotaph to Shakspearc in Westminster J^bbey, 
executed by the hand of Schccinakers. As an ar- 
chitect posterity has refused to confirm his repu- 
tation. Holkhara, in Norfolk, is^^one bf his best 
works, and has no particular beauty to boast. Tlie 
Horse Guards, his principal work in the metro- 
polis, exhiliits nothing excellent but what he could 
]>roduec by rule ; uiul the cupola, where he was 
left to his own resources, betrays- at once tlie total 
absence of “ die felidtousS, invention of genius.” 
The unaccountable lack of discrimination whi<^ 
secured to Kent the patronage of I^rd Burlington 
seems to have been infectious. His oracle,” 
says Walpole, “ was .so much consulted by all who • 
aflectcd taste, that nothing wap tl|oi^ght complete 
without his assistance. He was not only consulted 
for furniture, as frames of pictures, glas^s, tables, 
chairs, &c., but for plate, for a barg<5, for a 6radle, 
&c. Nay, so impetuous was fashion, that two 
great ladies prevailed ujion him to make designs 
for their birthday gowns, 'flu! one he dressed in 
a petticoat with columns of the live orders, the 
other like a bronze, in coiiper- coloured satin witlr 
ornaments of gold.” . - ; 

Kent’s only title to his esrtraordinary reputation 
lies in his taleflt for Imidscape gardening, an grt 
of which the invention has been claimed lor .him, 
but not with justice. It is true that an invention 
seldom starts Ibrtli at once matured and armed, 
and it would detract little from Kent’s claim that 
Ijord Bacon had long before condemned the. petty 
formality of artificial gardens, that ])octs had ima- 
gined scenes of deligM from which art was dis- 
carded, or even that gnother artist (Bridgman) 
had been so far bis precursor as to let a glimpse 
of nature into our pleasure-grounds by the adop-^ 
tion of sunk fences. The exquisite lUndscapes of 
Spenser and Milton were but “ the baseless fabric 
of a vision,” until another poet developed the prin- 
ciples upon which their conceptions niight jwT 
realized, and reduced them to pactice in his 
little flomain. Few rights are less (h»j[mtable tligb 
that of Pope to the honour of having plaimecPtod 
executed the. first English garden. Th»c is stifi 
left a great share of credit fo Kent, who enlarged 
and illustrated the new art, and to whose influeatfe 
it is chiclly due that the world were at once peW 
suaded to prefer the graceful ipovements of 
“ nature to advantage dressed” to the barbarous 
trammels of stone walls and topiary works. On 
this ground the fame of Kent rests on a substantial 
basis. 

During the reign of George II. also flourish^ 

• Tl>is pnintinij in still extant in tho vestry-rOOm of the pM'ish, and* 
is a uniious spocimi^'u ui' y, Imt iiiuucd for art at tltis period. 


Thomas Ripley, originally a carpenter, who per- 
petrated the Admiralty ; — Giacomo Leoni, a 
protege of Ijord Burlington, who did much ])rivate 
business, and has left us an excellent edition of 
Palladio and John Nicolas Servandoni, m ho had 
aetjuired a great and undeserved reputation at Paris, 
where he built that most defective composition 
the eimreh of St. Sulpice. Labclyc, a Swiss, was 
eraptoyed to erect Westminster Bridge, at the re- 
commendation of tlic Earl of Pembroke, who kid 
the first stone of that structure in 17.S9. Il w;is 
completed in 1747, being the first work of the like 
description and importance which England had 
seen since Peter of Colechurch built the old London 
Bridge, — a priod of nearly six centuries. 

At the accessiqp of William and Mary the throne 
of painting was occupied by Sir Godfrey Kncllor ; 
“ a man,” says Walpole “ lessened hy his own 
re^tation, as he cliose to make it subservient to 
his fortune. Had he lived in a country where his 
merit had been rewarded according to the worili 
instead of the number of his jiroduetions, lie niiuhi, 
have shone in the roll of the greatest masters ; Inn 
where he oftered one picture to fame he sacrificed 
twen^ to lucre, and he met with customers of so 
little judgment, 'tliat they were fond of heiiig 
paint^d by a man who would gladly have disowned 
his works the moment they were paid for.” 

. Sir Godfrey Kneller was bom at Lubec about, 
1648. Having studied under the best Elcniish 
masters of the day, and completed his education in 
lUdvi he came to ISngland, where tlie fairest field 
was ^cn open to talent in that brancli of the art lo 
.wliidi he had devoted himself. By the reconi- 
ikei^ion of the Duke of Monmouth, he imnii di- 
i^ly obtained a commission to paint the portrail 
of Charles II.; and, in order to .save Ironhlc to 
tlkteliiig, it was arranged that he should sit to Sir 
l^^cr Lely and Kneller at the same time. The 
fiarhicr had the choice of light and ])osilioii, hut, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
Kneller w as thus placed, the facility of his e.\ei'ii- 
tion,‘the vigour of his handling, and the force of 
his colouring and effect excited the greatest admi- 
ration when contrasted wdth the refined hnt mon- 
timid style of his rival. He rose at once into re- 
j^ation, and after the death of Lely reigned piira- 
mount until I72.’l, when he died, leaving Ins art 
,m the loty«8t state of degradation, to which he had 
himifolf been mainly instrumental in reducing it. 

' Kneller’s talent was of the highest order, hut 
fotally obscured by his inordinate love of niomy* 
For the gratification of this sordid passion, the 
inan who' could, and occasionally did, produce- 
works inferior to none achieved by his prede- 
cessor^ degraded his art to a mere manufacture', 
and aimed at nothing beyond supplying the elc- 
mand for faces, which flowed upon him with the 
irresistible tide of fashion. He painted his heads 
with inconceivable rapidity, and then left his can- 
vas to be filled by his assistants. Pieters, Bakkcr, 
and Vander Roer, Flemings, and the two Bmgs, 
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l‘]ijtrlislimcn, wore, fully occu])ied in iiaiiitinj; his 
draperies and hackuirounds, in a style inirposely 
caleulaterl lo giv(! value to the heads by the slovcjily 
(’xei'ution of the accessories. Sir .John Medina, 
a I'leiniriif of Spanish cxtractioji, and a respect- 1 
al)le paint(T, who came over in 1684, carried this | 
mechanical system to perfection, lie prepared 
ready-niade. l)odies and postures to which he^litted 
jiic licads of his sitters. To the level of perform- 
aftccs thii.s ])roduce.d, the blind deferenee paid to 
Kiicller .‘^oon liad the ellect of sinking the general 
)!!stc. Jlis own fame he considered to he seemed 
hv ihe r»‘w works U])on wliieli he excrietl himself, 
and lie was accustomed to say of the rest, that 
!H) one would ever believe they were painted by 
the same man wiio did the. Converted Chme.se.” 
'fliat admiral)I(? s])eeim('n of his pencil, one of the 
gems of oiir rotal eolleelion, was hi.s favourite 
work. 

I Older such inflncnec the art declined rapidly, 
and in the reign of (Jeorgo 1. eame to that stale in 
which it i.s jiroveTliially said things are ahout to 
iiK'iiil. -lolm Riley, who died as early as HitM, 
wa^, imh'cd, a painter of original talent, and has 
left some excellent works ; liut, though patronised 
hytlie courts both of Charles and .laine.s, the over- 
whelming popularity of Kneller kept him in oh- 
seiirity, and he has heen loss known than he de- 
serves. Micliael Dahl, ti Swede, M-ho came to 
I'lii'^hmd in the y(‘ar of the llcvolutiou, and died 
in 174.'!, and .lolm Alurray, a Scot, whose por- 
trait holds a place in the eollectiou at Klorenco, are 
also to he dislingiiislied as rising aliove the gene- 
ral mediocrity. Jhit few artists of the period had 
any ambition beyond following in the path which 
had led Kneller to fame avid fortune. The state 
of the art throughout Europe was such, that little 
new light was to be expected from abroad. En- 
couraged by feeling themselves competent to meet 
tlu' e.xpectatioiis of the ]nihlie upon the ileprecialcd 
scale of merit which Knelli:r had established, and 
liy the cmj)loyinent which imavoidahly fell to liieir 
Hiarc in the ahsence of (oreign competition, u 
si ho(tl of artists was at length lormial within the 
country; and at the death of Kneller, the public 
patronage in England, for the first lime since the 
i t'\ival of the arts, was inherited by native painters, 
among whom .fervas, Ri{-hardson, and Hudson 
t'Kik the lead. 

I’he reputation of Charles .Tcrvns xvas assuredly 
Hot founded on his merit. He lives to posterity 
i-olely tliTongh his friendship with Rope; and the 
extravagant ])raiscs bestowed nj)on him by the 
I'ocl, and by Steele,*' prove sudiciently how slender 
an apj)reeiation of the fine arts entered into the 
highest degree of cultivation and accomjdishnient 
■■It tills period.' Whatever merit any portrait of 
devvas may possess arises from his imitation of 
Ciu’lo Alaratti, whose Works lie had learned to 
'■opy in Italy with some success. He died in 
1 739. JomUhaii Richardson, a disciple of Riley, 
was an artist greatly superior to Jervas, He cii- 
* TiilliT, No. ■!. 
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jfm'd a considerable rejmtation even during the 
lite of Kneller, and xva.s afterwards considered the 
head of the profes.sion. It i.s, however, Irom Ids 
xvritings on art that Riehardsnn derives his givate.sl 
honours. His “ Essay on the whole Art ol Cri- 
tieisifl, as it relates to I'ainting,” sliould he in the 
hands of every one who seeks for a kuoxx ledge ol 
soimd principles, and would learn to appreciate 
tlie fjivine exeelleneies of Raflaelle. Richardson 
died in 174.'i. Thomas Hudson xvas Richardson’s 
])iil>il and son-in-law, ami a, good jiainter of heaiLs. 
His name \vil4 ever he in remmiibranee as the 
master of Sir .Joshua Reynolds, xvhose a])]U'aranee 
on the horizon in 17.")2 gilds the clo.se ol this 
gloomy period xvilli the ila'xn ot an Kmjhxh school. 
.Joseph Highmore also obtained a considerable 
share nf reputation, and his works de.serve notice 
for the ligliliK’s.s and freedom of Ids handling. 
One foreigner mnv also be named: .John lliqitist 
Yanloo, brother of the. celebrated ('tU'l A^anloo, 
whose careful finishing and attention to nature 
certainly eontrihuted to the iupirovement in the 
art wliieh is visible during the reign ot (.leorge II. 
With thesi- names we may .stop. It were an un- 
proliiahle task to follow into detail ii eatalogne ol 
artists xvUctsc xvorks hax^e long since licrished in 
the oblivion of lirokers’ shops, save xvlierc they 
muiivbiin a place on the xxidls ot our palaces uud 
maiisioii.s as illustrations »)f the genealogical tree. 
Want of fusie and ignorance ol drawing are the 
marks set npmi them all. In Jaet, drawing and 
comp'osition xvere uot even iitteni])li'd. That which 
Kneller dispensed with, others thought it snper- 
lluous to aeqxdre ; ami tlie leading painters ol the 
day xvere glad to .shelter their neglect ol the ele- 
ments of their art und(T the preeede.nl ol eon- 
fining their own share of their pictures to the liead, 
and leaving the rest to he done by deputy, .losi'pti 
Yanakeii, a native of Antwerp, a de.xteroiis work- 
man in satins, velvets, and embroidery, siip|ilie<l 
atliludos and dresses to jnost ol the principal 
painters ; and it is said Ihal llndsoii xxus nearly 
drix'en to tpdt the profession on l»mng deprived (d 
Vanakeu’s a.ssislance by Ids death in 1749. Ho- 
garth drew the fmii’ral of Yanakcn iollowed by all 
the jjainicrs in despair. He bad, however, a sliare 
in mending otir style, by leading the xvay to a, 
better lastcdn drapery. 

■ AVe cannot lake leave of the school ol Kneller 
better than bv snmining uj) its cliaract eristics iti 
the xvords of Walpole, In reterence to the^slateof 
the arts at the uecession of (leorge 1.: — “ Irom 
the slitfness introduced by Holbein and the hle- 
mish masters, xvlio mjt only laboured under the 
timidity of the nexv art, but xvho saxv nothing hut 
the starch and unpliant habits of the limes, xve 
were fallen into a louse, and, il I may use tla* 
word, a (lissohilc kind of painting, which was not 
less harharohs than the opposite extreme, and yet 
had not the merit of representing even the dresses 
of the age. Sir (iodlVey Kneller still lived, hut 
only ill name, which he prostitub'd by sullering 
the most wretched daubings of hired substitutes to 
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pass for his works, while at most he gave himself 
the trouble of taking the likeness of the person 
who sat to him. His hold and free manner was 
the sole admiration of his successors, who thought 
they had caught his style when they neglected 
drawing, prohal)ility, and linishing. Knellci- had 
exaggerated the curls of full-hottomed wigs, and 
the tiaras of rihands, lace, and hair, till he had 
struck out a graceful kind of unnatural grandeur ; 
hut the succeeding modes were still less favourable 
to i)icturesque imagination. The habits of the 
time were shrunk t(j awkward coats^and waistcoats 
for the men, and for the Avomcn to tight-laced 
gowns, round hoops, and half a dozen stpicezed 
plaits of linen, to which dangled behind two un- 
meaning pendants called lappets, not lialf cover- 
ing their straight-drawn hair. Dahl, Richardson, 
.lervas, and others, rebuded such barbarous forms, 
but, not posstissing genius enough to deviate from 
Avhat they saw with graceful variations, clothed all 
their ])crs()uagcs with a loose dra])ery and airy 
mantles, which not only were not, but could not be, 
the dress of any age. or nation, so little were they 
adapted to cover limbs or exhibit any form, or to 
adhere to the ])ersou which they scarce envcloj)ed, 
and from which they must fall at the least motion. 
As these casual lappings and flowing streamers 
were imitated from nothing, they seldom have, any 
folds or chiaroscuro, anatomy and colouring being 
equally forgotten. Linen, from w'hat economy 1 
know not, is seldom allowed in these jwrtraits, 
even to tin; ladies, who lean carelessly on a bank, 
and play witli a parrot they do not look at, under 
a tranquillity which ill accords w'ith their seeming 
situation ; the slightness of their vestments and the 
lankness of their hair having the aj)pearancc of 
their being just risen from the bath, and having 
iK»nc of their clothes to put on hut a loose gown.” 
Anomalous as were these female costumes, they 
are not W(jTse than the plate-armour and volumi- 
nous wigs with which the Kncller school clothe 
their warriors. The ludicrous combination of the 
reigning fashion, the Highland costume, and Uic 
royal robes, represented at p. .483 of this volume, 
is perfectly characteristic of the taste of the period, 
and illustrates it better than pages of description.* 
In the higher class of art efforts were still made 
in the decoration of ceilings, halls, and staircases, 
on a grand scale, with as much success as might 
he expected when we consider the state of the arts 
in general. To the fame and practice of Verrio 
succeeded his assistant and imitator, Louis La- 
guerre, a native of Paris, who had. studied under 
IjC Bnin, came to England in 1683, and died in 
1721. His name and reputation are inseparably 
linked with those of his predecessor in that signifi- 
cant line of Pope’s — 

“ Whi’ie sprawl tin- Kaiuts of Verrio and Iiiis'icrro.” 

His Avorks were numerous, and many still remain 

* 1 *1^11111)!!. liowi'vi'r, wp Lave nnlhiiig in Uu^land viiieh qviU 
equals Migiiard’s rpiircspuiaUim of two little Fieiieb prinpps ili*- 
<a‘aseil, sitting naked in the clouds, with the order of St. Louis round 
their necks ! 
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at Hampton Court, Burleigh, Blenheim, and other 
places. The saloon at Blenheim is his best per- 
formance. The compartments represent the cos- 
tumes of various nations, and the ceiling of course 
a vast allegory. Laguerre w^as in the first in- 
stance chosen to paint the Cupola of St. Paul’s, for 
which designs were also offered by Antonio Pelle- 
grini,, who painted the staircase and ceilings at 
Castle Howard, and Marco Ricci, another artist of 
reputation in the same class. But the claim was 
preferred of a native painter worthy of the dis- 
tinction, whose name will ever occupy an honour- 
able place in the history of English art. Sir 
James Thornhill, though his rank is rather that of 
a clever painter than an artist of genius, stands 
alone among his compatriots as a successful fol- 
lower of the Italian and French style of decoration, 
and in the fertility of invention and readiness atnl 
freedom of pencil rc(|uisite for distributing nume- 
rous groups over large surfaces, while in every 
qualification of an artist he is at least equal to any 
of his contemporaries. It is to he lamented that 
Thornhill never visited Italy, hut was content to 
form his taste upon the French school. There is 
much grandeur in the compositions of the history 
of the apostle in the dome of St. Paul’s, but, as 
we have already had occasion to notice, the archi- 
tectural framework w-hich accompanies them is 
misplaced, and, with all their merit, tl»cy are a 
defect upon the general aspect of the building. 
Many of his works have perished in tlje changtis 
of fashion. Among the best of those whic^li re- 
main arc the halls at Greenwich Hospital and 
Blenheim, which display many heauti(is of his 
own, 5Uid all the defects of the age, which his 
talents were not of an order to surmount. Al- 
though he was much employed, he felt severely 
tlie unjust predilection for foreigners, w hich has 
ever been the banc of English art; and, while 
Lafossc liad received thousands for his paintings 
at Montague House, Thonihill was forced to suh- 
mit to be. paid for his public works by the sqiuirt! 
yard. Sir James Thornhill was an honour to liis 
profession in every way. He enriched lumself by 
his works, repurchased the estate of the aueient 
family to which he belonged, was chosen member 
of parliament for Weymouth, and died in 1734, 
universally esteemed both as an artist and a man. 
The valuable copies of the Cartoons of Raffaellc, 
now the property of the Royal Academy, were 
painted by him. 

After the death of Sir James Thornhill this 
branch of painting went rapidly out of fashion in 
England, probably from the mutual attrition of 
want of talent and want of encouragement. Kent 
may have contributed to bring it into disrepute. 
In the earlier part of his career, as we have 
already noticed, he had been extensively em- 
ployed as a painter through the interest of 
Lord Burlington, although, according to Wal- 
pole, his colouring was worse and more raw 
than that of the most arrant journeyman of the 
profession, and his drawing as defective and void 
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of p.vcry merit as liis colouring, Giacomo Amiconi, 
a Venetian, who came to England in 1729, is one 
of tlie last painters who })rofcsscd tliis style. 
After filling many staircases and halls with Scrip- ^ 
turc, fable, and allegory, no>v long forgotten, but 
recorded as equally devoid of colour, composition, 
and expression, he was obliged to descend to por- 
trait, in which, in spite of these demerits, lie was 
greatly encouraged and well paid. Henry Cooke, 
who belongs to the earlier part of this period, 
since he died in 1700, must be noticed as having 
studied under Salvator Rosa. He painted the choir 
of New College Chapel, at Oxford, and the ceiling 
of the large room at the New River head. 

A few more painters, both foreign and native, 
not included in the foregoing classes, remain to be 
mentioned. The celebrated battle painter, Peter 
Vander Meulcn, came to England in 1C76; Hem- 
skirk died in l^ondon in 1704; and Godfrey 
Schalken, famous for his candle-lights (to which, 
liowe.ver, his talent was entirely iiinitcd), came 
over twice in the reign of King William, by Avhom 
he was patronised. It is related of him that he 
directed the king to hold the candle, and suffered 
the hot wax to run over his fingers while he was 
painting his portrait with his favourite effect, 
.lohn Van Wyck, a painter of horses scarcely in- 
ferior to Wouvormans, died in England in 1702. 
James Bogdani, a Hungarian, })ainted ffowers, 
fruit, birds, and other light decorations, of which 
many still remain in the panels of the royal ])a- 
laces. liuke Cradock, a native of Somersetshire, 
distinguished himself in the same style, Avhich 
seems to have come into vogue as the heavier 
mode of decoration declined, since Walpole men- 
tions several artists who jiraetiscd it at the same 
time.* Boit, an artist of J'’rcncl) parentage, was 
an excellent master in enamel, who wits much pa- 
ironiscd and received high prices in the reign of 
(^ueen Anne. Eiotard and Zimdic, in the same 
style of art, flourished in the reign of George II, 
The latter is scarcely surpassed by Petitot. Theo- 
ilorc NctschiT, the eldest son of Caspar Netschcr, 
painted in England; he excelled in small por- 
traits placed in family groups. Balthazar Dciiner, 
known by his extraonlinary finish, which he car- 
ried to a perfection amounting to a merit, ciunc to 
England on the invitation of George 1. in 1726. 
Monamy, a native of Jersey, was a good painter of 
sea-pieces. The landscapes of Peter Tillemans, 
'vvho painted many views of gentlemen’s scats, with 
hunts, races, &c., are well known in English col- 
lections. He died in 1734. John Woolton was 
one of the first artists of his time as an animal 
painter. He was also successful in .'landscape. 
Erancis Hayman ought perhaps to have been 
placed in the former class of artists, as he pro- 
fessed the historical style ; but he began life as a 
scene-painter, and first distinguished himself by 
bis decorations at Vauxhall. He is best known by 

* Monkey Island, ne-ir Windsor, wiis so iiamod fnm the monkeys 
I'iunlod there in two temides for the Duku of Marlborough, hyCler- 
niont, u Freiiclimati, 
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lis designs for book-plates, in wliicli be succeeded 
ivell, though a strong mannerist,' and “ tiasily dis- 
tinguisliablc,” says Walpole, “ by the large noses 
and shambling legs of ]ii.s figures.” His best 
work jS his set, of designs for Don Quixote. The 
:elc])rated Antonio Cunaletti, encouraged by the 
number of pictures lie sold to the English who 
visited Venice, came to England in 1746; lie 
staid«ibout tAvo years, having met with indifferent 
success. Canalctti’s Venetian paintings arc the 
most perfect transcri[»t8 of liis native city ; tliosc 
he executctl in^Ijondoii arc inferior in llic precise 
ratio of the difl'erence of subject and climate. 
George Lambert is one of the first ol‘ our jiainters 
Avlio distinguished bimsdf in landscajie; but as 
yet there was no Emjlish school, and lie did but 
imitate Gas^iar Poussin. , 

Apart from all, himself a class, of which be is 
the first and the last, dAvclIs William Hogarth, of 
whom England may proudly boast tliat he is her 
own son. This great ami original genius was 
born in London in 1697 '»■ 1698. His early ])ro- 
pcnsily fiiv the arts met with no further cneouruge- 
ment lhaii lo place him with an engraver of arms 
upon plate; but be very soon felt bis strenglli, 
and aspired to something beyond an oceaipation so 
Inimble, and, having applied himself to ])aintiiig, 
w’c find him, Avlien he began business on liis own 
account, furnisliing plates to booksellers, among 
which the illustrations to liudibras brought liim 
some reputation, and painting small family groiijis, 
in Avhioh for some time he met with good success. 
He also occasionally produced a satirinal plaU; — 
the earliest, called “ The Taste of the Times,” is 
dated 1724. Thus employed, he passed several 
years before he astonished the world with any of 
those productions which have immortalised him. 
The “ Midnight Modern Cotiversution” and 
“ Southwark Fair” were his first considerable 
works in his own jieculiar style ; but it was “ The 
Harlot’s Progress” whieli fully revcialed his 
genius and established his fame in 1734. A ic- 
pre.scntation of real life so just and so striking — a 
tale so interesting, so intelligibly told, and so dra- 
matically elaborated — passions and fc;elings so ac- 
curately expressed, accessories so jircgnant with 
humour, at once impressed the understandings and 
the hearts of all ranks. Its popularity was un- 
bounded; tAvclve hundred suhscrij^tioiis to the. 
engravings rewarded the talents of the artist : the 
scenes were dramatised for the stage, and tlioii- 
sands of imilalions were, dis])ersed throughout the 
kingdom. The success of this first essay in his 
pictured morals led to the production of “ The 
Rake’s Progress” in the following year, whicii 
produced less hlat^ as it was no longer a novelty. 

Previously to the publication of the Harlot’s 
Progress he had married, against the consent of her 
parents, the only daughter of Sir James Thornhill. 
His success was the means of leading lo a rec(m- 
ciliation with his fathcr-in-law', and Hogarth’s pun- 
gent satires against Kent and his supporters may lu; 
traced to the jealousy with which Thoiiihill rc- 
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gardod the protege of Lord Burlington. In the 
Taste of the Times Hogarth had already repre- 
sented Kent exalted above Rati’aellc and Michael 
Angelo on the aj)ex of Burlington gate, and some 
ycar.s later he joined in the general indignation 
against Pope for his description of “ Timon’s 
Villa,” by a print in whicli the poet is white-' 
washing Burlington-gate, and besj)attering the 
Duke of Chandos’s carriage as it jjasses by. r 

As Hogarth had married with only 'his pro- 
fession for a maintenance, he judged it prudent 
to continue the practiei; of portratit-painting,* for 
which he certainly juissesscd hut fcwqualilications. 
By the other professors of that branch of the Jirl 
he was considered an interloper ^ in fact, they re- 
luctantly admitted him to be a painter at all, but 
aUccled to look upon him as an engraver, and his 
pictures ' as imitei'ials for copper-])latcs. They 
could not complacently class with themselves one 
who belonged to no school, and followed none of 
tlie amvrnlitms which ^tassed with them for the 
principles of art, and whose w’orks bore an im- 
])r('ss of tliought diffinniit from what had raised 
any artist to eminence. Hogarth, on the other 
hand, holding the contemporary state of art as 
chea]) us it deserved, was inedined to misunder- 
stand his own just value. Having expressed some 
contempt for die taste of one of his friends who 
had compared Greene with Handel — “ Ay, ” 
said hi.s informant, “ but he said at the same time 
that you were us good a pojlruit painter as \'^an- 
dyke.” “ T/ure he was right,” said Hogarth ; 
“ and so by G — I am — give me my time and let 
me choose my subject.” Conceiving himself to 
have attained this jioint without any obligation to 
books or to the w'orks ol' other masters, he aflected 
upon all occasions to desjiisc a course of study 
which he considered supcrtluous. On this favour- 
ite tiqiic his declamation was fluent and bitter, 
and provoked enmities wdiich jiursued him through 
life. 

In 1744 he brought to the lest the public esti- 
mation of his talents on canvas, by ofieriiig for 
sale the original jiaintings of the Harlot’s Progress, 
the Hake’s Progress, those amusing records of 
London life “ The Four Times of the Day,” and 
the “ Strolling Actresses dressing in a bam,” 
perhajis the most exquisitely humorous of all his 
productions. Owing probably in some medlure to 
the cabals which his pretensions had raised a^nst 
him, ])artly ])erhaps to the oHimee given by the 
etching of “ The Battle of the Pictures,” which he 
distributed as a ticket of admission, and jiartly to 
some singular and arbitrary conditions in the tenns 
of the sale, not likely to conciliate patrons, he 
received for the whole of these pictures, nineteen 
in number, no more than 427/, The Rake’s Pro- 
gress alone has since produced nearly double the 
amount. 

The next of his dramas— fur such he himself 
designated them, and as such they have been well 
characterised by Walpole— was the “ Marriage a 
la Mode,” of which the prints were published 


in 174.'i. The pictures he put up to the best 
bidder in 1750, and, remembering and resenting 
his disappointment on the former occasion, he put 
forth an advertisement in such caustic and imjjru- 
dent terms as effectually drove away all com- 
))Ctitors, and he obtained but 120 guineas for 
this admirable series, which were afterwards 
placed in Mr. Angerstein’s collection at the price 
of 1000.* 

These were not all the mortilications the painter 
had to undergo. On the production of the “ Marcli 
to Finchley” he dedicated the plate to the king, 
mid the picture was submitted to his majesty’s in- 
spection. George II. w^as a brave soldier and an 
honest man, but no judge of any work either of 
art or humour. Expecting, perhaps, to see some 
warlike allegory, he was unluckily seized with the 
idea that the ])aintcr meant to ridicule his Guards, 
and ordered the jiicturc out of lus sight in tenns 
to which Hogarth gave the retort courteous, by 
substituting for his name that of the King of Prus- 
sia, “as an cncourager of tlie arts.” This ])ic(iire, 
considered his chcf-d’univrc, being disposed of by 
lottery, Hogarth presented the unsold chances lo 
the Foundling Hospital, where it was conseipieiitly 
dejiosited and still remains. 

The Marriage a la Mode w'as shortly followi'd 
by the tw'clve ])lales of Industry and Idleness. 
As the former exiiosed tlie vices of high lile, tiu' 
latter were meant to convey similar instruction lo 
the humbler classes. The artist announces them 
as being for use rather than ornament, and the 
execution in fact is inferior to the intention. 

In 175.'1 lie gratilied his old enemies and made 
a host of new ones by writing a book. “ Tlie 
Auidysis of Beauty” drew upon him a storm of 
clamour. But, whatever may be the value of the 
theory which its purpose is to recommend, or 
however signal the failure which attended tlie 
author’s attempts lo carry it into practice, it is a 
hook full of sound and acute observations upon arl. 
It is difficult to believe, in jierusing this and otla r 
writings which Hogarth has left, that he was tlie 
illiterate man some of his biograiihcrs have repre- 
sented him. 

In 17.57 he visited France, hut had only reached 
Calais when he w'as arrested and insulted, accord- 
ing to the then practice of “the politest nation in 
the world,” for making use of his skctcli-hook in a 
fortified town. This adventure he has commemo- 
rated in his picture of “ Calais Gate,” one oi 
the best of his works in point of colouring, though 
that is a quality in which he is seldom deficient. 
In the following year he painted his “Sigis- 
munda,” an undertaking by which he gained 
nothing hut vexation, Hogarth was accustomed, 
and not without cause, to attribute the depressed 
state of art in England to the indiscriminate pre- 
ference for everything foreign, and, being provoked 
at the price of four iiuudrcd pounds jiuid for tlie 
Sigismunda reputed to be by Correggio, and 
purehased as such at Sir Luke Schailb’s sale, 

• Now in llio NuUuiial Gallery. 
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he asserted in an evil hour that he would produce I 
one as ^ood if any one would encourage him l)y as 
good a price. He was taken at his word hy Sir 
Rit;haid (afterwards liord) Croavenor, who re-^ 
turned the picture upon the artist’s hands accom- 
panied by an ungemerous and vulgar affront. That 
Hogarth had failed is not to be denied, hut the 
savage criticism of Walpole is altogethe* gra- 
tuilous; and the rival picture, which 'is in (he col- 
lection at Clumber, is at best but the work of 
Eurino, and may therefore justify the contempt of 
Hogarth for ignorant virtuosi, and the impudent 
tricks of picture-dealers. 

The last year of the reign of George II. is re- 
markable for the first exhibition of ])icture.s by 
British artists, the preliminary step to the founda- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Arts. Hogarth had 
presented to the Eoundling Hospital three of his 
best works — the March to Finchley already men- 
tioned ; Moses brought before Pharaoh’s Daugh- 
ter, the most successful attempt lie ever made out 
of his own style; and the noble whole-length 
])orlrait of the founder, Ca[)lain Coram. 110)00011 
and other artists had folloAve.d his example ])y 
similar benefactions ; and the public interest was 
so strongly e.xeiled by the collection thus formed 
of the works of living })uintcrs, that an association 
of artists, wdio were now in tlu; liahit of meeting 
together for the purjiuse of draw’ing from the life, 
eoneeived that such an exhibition might be made 
pvolitahle. To this s'dieinc was added a revival of 
a plan, which had been several limes agitated, for 
the estal)lishment of a Royal Academy, which, as 
might he expected from his known opinions, met 
wiili the. most decidi'd opposition from Hogarth. 
The latter part of the ])lan was therefore, from fliut 
and other causes, postponed ; but the exhibition 
was opened in May, ITfiO, and the profits devoted 
to the relief of distressed artists and their families, 
'finis far Hogarth gave his cordial snp])ort to the 
association, and etched for them two keen vignettes 
cinhlematical of the misdirection of royal and 
public jiatronagc, which adorn their catalogue for 
17f)l. 

Hogarth’s works arc numerous. The four Elec- 
tion scenes, the Enraged Musician, the Distressed 
Poet, and ICngland and France, arc among tlie 
principal of those not already noticed, which, 
tlirongh tlic medium of the graver, have given 
delight to thousands of all classes, from the palace 
to the cottage. In execution liis engravings are 
somewhat coarse, and betray the marks of his 
early studies in the tut; but in forcible effect and 
freeilom of handling they are unrivalled. The 
grciiter part of his jiublishcd works arc by his 
own hand. Of his attemjits in the epic style of 
pninting a melancholy example may yet he seen in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall — Paul before Felix — and two 
otluTs which he presented to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.* 

Hogarth died in 1764. His last years were 

* For tlie whole of tho ttorku of llob'arth, see Illustralioua of 
Uogatth by John Ireland. 
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disturbed hy a quarrel wdtli the notorious John 
Wilkes and his ally, the poet Churchill. The pen 
on one side and the pencil on the other were mer- 
cilessly applfed ; and never did men of talent throw 
dirt trfore unskilfully. 

TAc following just and eloipient character of 
this great man, as an artist, i.s from the pen of 
Mr. Allan Cunningham :* — “ The character of 
Wilfcam Hogarth, as an artist, is to be gathered 
from numerous works at once original and un- 
rivalled. His fame lias down far and wide. His 
skill us an enifraver spread his fame as a jiainter ; 
and all who love the dramatic representation of 
actual life — all who liave hearts to be gladdened 
by humour — all who are pleased with judicious 
and well -directed satire — iill who are charmed 
with the ludicrous looks of poj)uhir folly; — and all 
who can he. moved with the pathos of human suf- 
fering, are admirers of Hogarth. That his works 
are unlike those of other men is his merit, and not 
his fault. He belonged to no school of art — he 
was the produce of no academy — no man, living 
or dead, bad any share in forming his mind or in 
rendering his hand skilful. He. was the sponta- 
neous tilispring of the gnqdiic spirit of his coun- 
try, as native to the heart of England as imkqiend- 
cnee is ; ami he may be fairly called, in his own 
walk, the first-born of her spirit. He painted life 
as he saw it. He gives no visions of by-gone 
things — no splendid images of ancient manners : 
he regards neither the hist()rian’s page nor the 
iKict’s song; lie was contented with the occur- 
rences of tiu^ passing day, witli the folly or sin of 
the hour; but to the garb or fashion of tlie 
moment lie adds story and sentiment for all 
time.” 

As Sculpture liad ahtays languislied in England 
even while ])ainting htid ilourislu'd uniler Vandyke 
and his successors, we shall not be surprised to 
find it, during the earlier piirt of tlie period under 
consideration, in a still worse slate than tlie sister 
art; and, though tlie last thirty years jiroduced 
some works of a superior order, yet we are in- 
debted for them exclusively to foreigners, and 
have no pretension to any jirofieiency ol‘ imr own. 
During the reign of William and Mary it is dilli- 
cult to find even the name of a sculptor, .lolm 
Busliiicll, w'lio executed tin; statues of the kings at 
Temple Bar, and liC Mareliand, a native of 
Dieppe, who was much employed upon busts, 
seem to be tlie only artists in any credit. In the 
follow'ing reign the jiriiicipal occupation as a 
sculptor was engrossed by Francis Bird, who had 
studied at Rome, and on his return distinguished 
himself hy his monument to Dr. Busby in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey, a work so 
superior to anything he ever afterwards produced, 
that, coupled witli the evident relationship of tlie 
figure to the French school, it raises a suspicion 
that he may have obtained the aid of some assist- 
ant more aide than himself. As a stone-earver he 
made himself useful to Sir Christopher Wren, and 

* Life of llogai tb. 
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executed the Conversion of St. Paul in the })cdi- 
inent of the church, the bas-reliefs under the por- 
tico, and the group in front — all desj)icahle enough, 
tliough their offence is lessened by the situations 
in which they are ])laced. But his monutnents 
challenge examination. That to Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, at Westminster, approaches the halJm of 
art ; and it would be difficult to point out anything 
much worse than the bronze statue of Henry' VI. 
in the quadrangle of Eton College. If such be 
the dc7ncrits of the leading artist, for such he was, 
what must he the deliiifjuencies of tlie rest ? The 
walls of Westminster Abbey may answer ; where 
the reader may turn his eyes upon the tomb of 
Dame Elizabeth Carteret in the north transept, as 
being more conspicuous, but perhaps not more 
barbaroui^, than others, for a 8i)ccimen ol taste, 
drawing, and execution which will not easily be 
paralleled in ancient, mcdimval, or modern art. 
From this state of degradation our monumental 
style was rescued by the arrival of three foreigners 
— Rysbrack, Scheemakers, and Roubilliac — ^whose 
names are familiar in English art, and who fill the 
history of t)ur sculpture during the present period 
after the year 1720. 

Ihese artists imported with them the style of 
sculpture wdiich then ffourished in France, and in 
which Coysevox, Bouchardon, and Lc Moyne had 
followed Bernini, whose despotic influence over 
the arts has already been noticed. Bernini jjos- 
sessed a lively and fertile imagination. A certain 
ease in the conccj)tiou and execution, an absence 
of study, and a Avaut of correctness, are the cha- 
racteristics of his style as a sculptor. His dra- 
})eries arc confused and fluttering, his exjjression 
savours of grimace, and hj| graces of affectation. 
He introduced trees and architecture in perspec- 
tive into his bas-reliefs ; and represented clouds 
and draperies floating in the air. He neglected 
the models beciueathed to us by the ancients, and 
became himself the model of more bad scholars 
than any artist on record. Such was the style 
which infected the sculpture of all Europe, and 
took firm root in England through the influence of 
these three artists. Hitherto the character of our 
grand sepulchral monuments had been princii)ally 
architectural. That of John Holies, Duke of New- 
castle, at Westminster, is perhaps the last of those 
tasteless heaps of marble which came into fashion 
under James I-., and is the joint production of 
Gibhs and Bird. On the first arrival of Rysbrack 
in England, being then a young man, he fell into 
the hands of Kent and Gibbs, who turned his 
talents to account by employing him as the statuary 
in monumental designs of Avliich the architects 
took both the credit and the profit. But the sculp- 
1<7r soon learned his own value, and asserted the 
independence of his art, which he almost mono- 
polised during several years, until his supremacy 
was interrupted by the arrival of Scheemakers and 
Roubilliac. Rysbrack’s principal w'orks are the 
monuments of Sir Isaac Newton and Lord Stan- 
hope, done in conjunction with Kent, — ^that of 
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Prior, which bears also the name of Gibbs, and of 
which the bust is the work of Coysevox, — and 
those of Admiral Vernon and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
,all at Westminster; the statues of George II. at 
Greenwch, and Dr. Radcliffe at Oxford. He also 
did several statues for Stourhead and Chiswick. 
His busts are numerous, and by far the best of 
his works, marked with great truth and character ; 
and, as he was an accomplished workman, Ihcij 
execution has scarcely been excelled. His larger 
works arc remarkable only for their insipidity. 

Peter Scheemakers was a native of Antwerp, and 
greatly inferior to either of his contemporaries : he 
is, in fact, a mere workman ; but through his associa- 
tion with Kent, from whose design, as already men- 
tioned, he executed the statue of Shakspeare, he 
wfis thrust into considerable employment, and his 
works are much more numerous and importaiii 
than his merit might warrant. His colleague, 
Laurent Delvaux, was perha])s the better Jirtist of 
the two ; but the name of Scheemakers obtained 
the notoriety. The monument of Dr. Chamber- 
lain, at Westminster, is marked as their joint pro- 
duction, and it is certain that one of the accessory 
figures is in a taste much suj)crior to anything in 
those of Slieilield Duke of Buckingham, Sir 
Charles Watson, or Sir Charles Wager, which 
Scheemakers claims for his own. He also exe- 
cuted the monument of the Lord Chancellor Hanl- 
wicke at Wimpolc. 

Louis Frjincis Roubilliac, a native of Lyons, is 
incomparably the best artist of this trio, and, in- 
deed, one of the best the French school of this 
stamp ever produced. He was an enthusiast in 
his art, studied nature careftdly, and worked his 
marble with unwearied diligence ; and, what is not 
alway.s the result, Avith success proportioned to 
his pains. The execution of his (Irapery is asto- 
nishing, but it has the fault of being tot) often 
taken from the most disagreeable exanqjles in 
nature, the folds being either heavy or nusagre, 
frequently without a determined general form, and 
hung on his figures with little meaning.* Such 
as it is, its exquisite finish Avill abvays deserve its 
share of praise. Roubilliac’s best work is tln^ 
figure of Filorjucnce in the monument of John 
Duke of Argyll, at Westminster : had he ne.vci- 
executed any other, it would have ranked him very 
high in the art, though it may not he fully ap]n ( - 
ciated by those Avho co)»sider a servile imitation of 
the antique as the first stc]) towards excellence in 
sculpture. His statue of Sir Isaac Newton, at 
Cambridge, is scarcely equal to this, though it has 
contributed more to hfis fame. The wclI-knoAvn 
Nightingale monument displays his j)cculiar beau- 
ties and defects in a strong light. The design an 
imperfect metaphor — Death warded off by an arm 
of flesh. The execution of the skeleton, and the 
drapery in Avhich it is enveloped, marvellous— Ihe 
attitudes energetic, but theatrical— the cxj)rcssion 
just, but common and undignified. Roubilliac’s 
other principal works are the monuments of liar- 

• Flaxmau. 
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grave, Fleming, Handel, and Warren, at West- of symmetry, and sometimes even n principal 

minster; Bishop Hough’s, at Worcester; tlic fi^rc is thus perched. TJjc object seems to be, 

statue of Handel which he did for Vauxhall ; and mistaking tlie reverse of wrong for right, to eon- 

that of Shakspeare, executed for Garrick, and now trust iw strongly as ])ossil)lc with the stiff formality 

in the liall of the British Museum. Roubilliac of older date. A bust, a elicrub, and a pyramid 

(lied in 1702: Rysbrack survived him untirl770. on a shelf, arc fre(|uenllv the component parts of 

Tlic general style of composition in the monu- ‘smaller designs of this 'class. It is remarkable 
ments of tin's school is pyramidal, and this is^ene- how often the figure of the ])erson commemorated 

rally assisted by an actual pyramid or some object is either omitted or k(^pt subordinate. There is 

of pyramidal figure wdiieh forms the background scarcely an cxam])le in thc.se momuucnts of a 

against the wall. In front a triple pile of ])cdestal principal figure uprigivt and in repose. In Ron- 

supports a bust — or a })rincipal figure reclines on billiac’s the fijAirc of Handel is the only one which 

a sarcophagus flanked by allegorical personages— approaches to"it ; and there is one other at West- 
er personifications of the virtues or moral attri- minster of this jx-riod, that of Secri^tary Craggs, 

Imtes raise the bust of the deceased— or croAvn it— by Guclfi, an Italian sculi)tor patronised by Ixird 

or display his medallion. Rysbrack seldom at- Burlington. 

tempts more than one allegorical figure— Roubilliac It is not to be supposed that the inlhicuce of 
groups two ; weeping cherubs hang about the the leading artists shoidd oiierate a suilden iin- 

corners of the sarcophagi with a studied disregard i)rotement on the popular taste in an art so much 
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Monument of Sib 1'eteb Wibbeh, W'EsTMfNsTKH Auuky. 

in request as sculpture, of a certain class, was at either in design or execution ; nay, even the copies 
this period. Before the reforms of Kent were of the anti(pie are so monstrously wTctchcd that 
generally established, there was an extensive one can hardly guess at their originals. I will 
demand for statues to adorn our gardens and not lay the blame of this prostitution of so line an 
pleasure-grounds. The west end of Piccadilly art entirely on its professors, — ^no, I rather uttri- 
'vas at this time a mart for the supply of these hute it to the ignorance and folly of the buyers, 
objects, and was lined with the yards and shops of who, being resolved to have statues in their gardens 
f^laiuaries. What was the sort of ware in which at all events, first make a wrong choice, and tluui 
they dealt we may Icani from Ralph, who wrote in resolve to purchase their follies as cheap as ])us- 
17dl. “Among a hundred statues,” says this siblc.” Long after this period there continued to 
critic, “you shall hardly sec one even tolerable be a depot at Hyde Park corner for leaden statues 
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of shepherds and shepherdesses, painted in colours, 
some of which may still be remembered lingering 
in the suburban gardens of the metrojjolis. Henry 
Cheere was the presiding genius of this school of 
art. Roubilliac worked under him on hi's first 
arrival in England ; and it was on an order given 
to Cheere, in the W'uy of trade, that his journeyman 
produced the statue of Handel, which first led him 
to fame. Charpentier was another dealer in Ahese 
leaden figures, jmd was a pupil of Van Ost, the 
author of the equestrian statue of George I. in 
Leicestcr-square. 

The art of engraving during the present period 
will not require any lengthened notiee, for, although 
it produced some g(tod and many useful engravers, 
yet there will be found few of any great eminence, 
and none of those remarkable productions which 
form epochs in art. In the early ])art of this 
})criod the new art of mezzotint principally occu- 
pied the attention of our own artists ; and Henry 
Luttrcll and Isaac Becket, who worked in con- 
junction, did much to improve it ; but it was first 
broughttopcrfcctionby William Smith, the pupil 
of Becket. Tlie excellent adaptation of this art to 
j)ortrait did not esca])e Sir Godfrey Knellcr. lie 
look Smith into his own house fur the purpose, of 
employing him upon his works. It is not to he 
doubted that he improved himself greatly by the 
hints of that able artist ; and his works, w hich arc 
numerous, have seldom been equalled in tone and 
brilliancy. After Smith, Kncller employed John 
Simons, a native of Normandy. The two Fabers 
also distinguished themselves in mezzotint ; the 
younger was second only to Smith. They arc fol- 
low’cd by Williams and Lc Blon. I’lic latter first 
tried the experiment of mezzotinting in colours. 
Edward Kirkall, known as an engraver of book- 
plates, also atteini)tcd to imitate coloured drawings 
l)y a mixture of etching, mezzotinting, and wood- 
blocks, which, like numerous other schemes tor 
the same purpose, produced nothing of value. 

In the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. 
France supplied us with several good engravers, 
Simon Gribelin, a native of Blois, engraved the 
first complete set of the Cartoons. Gribelin is a 
finished workman, but he failed in imparting to 
his engravings anything of the real character of 
the master. He was followed, in 1 7 1 9, by Nicholas 
Dorigny, who also engraved the Cartoons, but with 
very little success! The Transfiguration is the 
best work of this artist. About this time a set of 
the Duke of Marlborough’s battles was published, 
and it is remarkable that most of the artists em- 
ployed upon them were French. The principal 
w as Claude Dubose, assisted by Du Guemier, 
Beauvais, and Baron. Dubose also published a 
translation of Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, in 
which he wras assisted by Gravelot and Scotin. 
Gravelot was an excellent draughtsman, and more 
employed in that capacity than us an engraver. He 
furnished many of the monuments and antiquities 
engraved by Vertue. Baron, who was a thorough 
master of his burin, engraved many considerable 
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pictures, and at a later period assisted Hogarth, 
with Ravcnct and Sullivan. 

John Kip, a Dutchman, who had arrived in 
, England soon after the Revolution, is known by 
the series of the palaces and mansions of England 
which he engraved after the drawings of his coun- 
trymsm, Ijconard Knyff. They would be litth; 
worthy of notice as works of art, but, like the elcli- 
ings of Hollar, are valuable to posterity as repre- 
sentations of remarkable scenes no longer in ex- 
istence. Van Gunst, though it docs not a])pear 
that he ever visited England, must not be omitted, 
since he principally employed himself for this 
country” upon the works of Vandyke, of which 
drawings were made for him by Houbraken. Of 
the two Van dcr Gutches, whose works are very 
numerous in all departments of the art, the younger 
dislinguislicd himself as an engraver of anatomy. 
He also executed the ])Iates from Sir James Thorn- 
hill’s paintings in the cupola of St. Paid’s, lluls- 
berg and Fourdriniere arc well known for their 
share in the valuable architectural publications of 
this period, to some of which reference has been 
incidcntidly made ; John Pine for book-j dates, 
many of which are of great merit. lie engruveil 
the ceremonies of the Order of the Bath, and the 
tajieslry of the House of Lords, which now survives 
only in his representation. Arthur Pond, though 
little distinguished as an artist, is to be honourably 
mentioned for the share he took in producing that 
splendid monument of engraving, the Illusirion.s 
Heads by Houbraken. Thomas Worlidgc ])rae- 
tised etching in a degree of jicrfeclion seldom ni- 
taiued. “Worlidgc’s Gems” are gems in tlieai- 
sclves. 

The hist name to be recorded in this de])ail- 
menUof the fine arts is that of George Vertue, an 
artist of great talent and unwearied industry, but 
not more distinguished by his works as an en- 
graver than by his researches as an auti(|uiiry. 
He zealously devoted himself to the occupation of 
rescuing from obscurity not only the objects which 
merited illustration through the medium of the 
graver, but the facts and records which relate to 
the history of the arts in his native country IVoni 
the earliest period to his own time. The labours 
of a life thus employed furnished the ore, w hieh, 
refined and moulded by Horace Walpole, shines 
forth in the “ Anecdotes of Painting,” a work of 
which the intrinsic value is in no degree dete- 
riorated by the brilliancy with which it is invested. 
The laborious perseverance of the collector and 
the dazzling wit of the editor could scarcely jier- 
haps have emanated from one mind : — their union 
has produced a work unrivalled for the combina- 
tion of instruction and entertainment. The reader 
who turas back to these pages will see how mueii 
the history of the arts is indebted to George 
Vertue. 

The coinage of Queen Anne must not be omitted 
among the notices of art. It was the work ot 
Croker, an English medallist, second only b* 
Simon ; and, in this department at least, uativf 
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artists have done honour to the country. Croker 
also executed a series of medals on the glorious 
events of Queen Anne’s reign. Of his coins the 
celebrated fiu'things are well known and of great 
scarcity, having been executed as pattern pieces 
and never issued. That with Peace in a chariot 
and the legend Pax missa per orbem, and those 
with Britannia under a porch are the iiiiwt and 
rarest.* The only coinage of George 1. is by the 
same artist. During the remainder of that and the 
succeeding reign it continued in a tolerable state, 
though declining. 

During the period between the Revolution and 
the accession of George IT!., Music made vast 
strides in the British dominions, and the improve- 
niciil was equally oliservable in the church, the 
chamber, and the theatre. For this we are partly 
indelited to Italy, which, from about the end of the 
stwenteenth ei'ntury, began to supjily us with the 
coinpositions of her best nnistcrs, the study of 
which took some of the stillness out of our English 
musicians, without imi)airing their native vigour : 
Ihougli to the powerful mind of our own highly- 
giftiid countrvman, Pur(;ell,t nmch of our advance 
is to be ascribed, lie at once, in his secular 
music, pushed aside the formality of the old school, 
find lllhid its place with easy graceful melod)% 
Hut to the arrival in Eondon of the greatest musical 
genius that has yet a])])care.d — Handel — arc mainly 
to he attributed those improvements in our taste 
and style so manifest from the time when his com- 
liositions hegan to be known and understood. 

l\fusie reeeivetl but little encouragement from 
the court of William and Mary, during the greater 
I’art of whose joint reign the ])ublic mind was too 
nnieh agitated !>>’ the consc(jnene.e,s of the. Revolu- 
tion, and the intrigues more or less ojien ami active 
of the Tory, or high-church, ])arty, to bestow much 
ait(>ntion on the peticcful arts. } Nevertheless, 
nearly llu^ whole of those works of Purcell to 
whittli he ehicHy owes his fame, namely, his dra- 
matic and other si'cidar ct)mj)ositions, were created 
while the. House of Orange swayed the British 
^a’eptrc. Much of his inusie. in The Tempest, 
Tindesiim, Kiikj Arthur, Don Quia-nte, Bondvea, 
&e. ; many of his cantatas, ami other pieces pub- 
lished in the Orpheus Britannicus, are still as 
fresh and ])leasing as at the time of their birth, 
find ind(!ed are now more generally and highly ap- 
[)re(Mated ; the natural conscipience of the iii- 
ereased prevalence of musical habits throughout the 

eountry. 

* These eoins will be fonnd at p. 727. 

\ See Vol. iii. MHfl. 

I William, however, was not insensible to the influence of moiln- 
laled soniids. While I’riuee of Orange— Sir John Hawkins tells us— 
ami deejily engaged in njfloctioMs on the critical sitiiatiou of his 
afVairs, he liud three (dioiee musicians to piny to him. whenever he 
Was disposed to he melancholy or over thoughtful. The taste of 
liw eoiisoit does not upiicar to have been very relined. When <|uenn, 
she sent for Piircidl and Mrs. Aral sd la Hunt, a famous singer of 
Unit d,iy, that they might enterUiin her witli some niiisie. The lady 
>aiig several compositions by I’ureell. wlio aeeompanied them on the 
!':^''l''''‘hord ; but her majesty, bi'coming tired of thest*, railed on 
Mis. Hunt to sing the Scotch ballad, ' Cold and raw,’ a command 

VOL,. IV. 
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Though, strictly speaking, wc cannot ascribe lo 
Purcell the first introduction of the English op (;i a, 
yet we are indebted to him for having given such 
an interest to- that kind of entertainment as led to 
its subsequent establishment. It is true that 
D’Avenant’s Circe, composed by Banister, Shad- 
’ well’s Psyche, set by Lock, and Dryden’s Albion 
mul Alhanius, the music by Grabut, one of the 
secoBd Chiwles’s Frencb favourites, were all pro- 
duced before Purcell had begun to compose for 
the stage : but of tlie first not a single ve.stige have 
we been able "to find ; the second added nothing 
to Lock’s reputation, and is only known to anti- 
quaries ; and the last, of whicli a printed co])y is 
sometimes to he met with, failed at the very onset, 
liaving been at once treated with the most de- 
served contempt. Kiny Arthur, therefore (com- 
posed in 1(591), whic;h is well known and higldy 
esteemed by all real judges, and is yet, wholly or 
ill part, oecasiomilly performed, may be considered 
as the legitimate parent of the English opera. 
The lyric drama, Imwcver, in an English garb, 
made hut slow progress, and nothing of the kind 
demanding our notice was produced till the year 
1727, wlieii Gay brought out his BenyuPs Opera. 
It is diflicult now to say wliicli had most influence 
ill the success of a vvurk performed sixty-three 
nighfa consecutively — its subtle wit and coiieealed 
satire, the mimlicr of popular airs introduced in it, 
or the party-feeling raging at the time ; but siili- 
sequcntly and at present the music: is its chief 
attraction.* A void then of eleven years occurs. 
In 1738 appeared Milton’s (kmins, iugeuiously 
ada])ted to the stage by the Rev. Dr. Dalton, with 
music by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Arne. Tin's jilac'cd 
the composer’s reputation on a linn basis. “ lie: 
here introduced a style ])eculiarly his own, which, 
without pretending to tlic energy of Purcell tjr the 
dignity of Handel, was vigorous, gay, natural, and 
possessed such strong and distiuetive fealun*s as 
formed an era in English inusie. There is a 
grace, a lucid sweetne.ss, and an elo(|uence in its 
melodics, which captivate the car, and at the same 
time satisfy the imderstamling.”t We can only 
allude to Arne’s Arlarerxes, as it was* composed 
two years after the period to which we are conliued j 
but we may observe that it more than fulfilled the 
expectations which his Comus had led the public 
to indulge. 

Before the seventeenth century had drawn quite 
to a close, a taste for music liad made consider- 
able progress in the metropolis, and perhaps also 
ill the jirovinces. Public concerts, vocal and in- 
stnimental, English and Italian, were frequently 
given in London, and seem to have been well 
attended, both as regards the quality and number 
of the auditors. Evelyn and Pepys, in their Mc- 

slie immpdiately obeyed, arrompanyini; hrmelf on the lute, and not 
nmch to the gralillciUion of lliu great Englisli composer.— 

Hist. iv. fi. 

• Tin* cctelirafa'd Dr. repusch fnrnisliml the overture, sideeted and 
ndii|ited the airs, and wrote aeeoiupaiiiiiieiits to them. To tlw latter 
DOnii* additions havo sinee been made. 

t llanuonieou, ill. 72, slightly altered. 

h K 
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moirs, mention, in warm terms of praise, several 
performers wliom they had heard, jnd)licly and 
privately; but it is at tlie same time evident 
that a disposition in the upper ranks to patronise 
foreigners, merely because they were fordispiers, 
in preference to native musicians, gained ground. 
This ])re.dilcction, however, was not allowed to in-' 
fluence our cathedral music ; for fasliion, power- 
ful though it was, and always is, could not aforcc 
aliens into the ecclesiastical establishments ; our 
church music, therefore, regularly ])roceeded 
towards that degree of pcrlei;lion w'niph it attained 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Among those who, at the period we have 
now reached, had distinguished themselves by 
their compositions for the church, and are entitled 
to notice .here, are — Jeremiah Clarke,* a sweet and 
pathetic composer; the Rev. Henry Aldrich, 1).U., 
dean of Christ Church, whose scientilic skill and 
superior judgment in music formed only a ])art of 
his almost tmivcrsal knowledge ; John Weldon ;t 
the Rev. Robert Creighton, D.U., a canon of Salis- 
bury ;J William Croft, Mus- !).,§ whose two 
spliuidid volumes of thirty-one anthems, contain 
some compositions that have never been surpassed, 
and which in style unite the older and more modern 
schools, exhibiting the severe science of the for- 
mer, and the melodious ease of the latter ; Mau- 
rice Greene, Mus. D.,l| author of forty admirable 
anthems, that are still in use in all our choirs, 
and will never fall into neglect so long as beautiful 
melody, most skilfully sustained by the richest 
harmony, shall find admirers; and William Boyce, 
Mus. 1).,^[ one of the ornaments of his country, 
whose numcrou.s anthems and services, his ora- 
torio of Solomon, and many other compositions, 
more c,s])ccially the grand anthem performe(l 
annually at the Feaxt of the Sonx of the Clergy, 
are evidences of genius and ability of a very rare 
kind. 

The introduction of the Italian opera into Lon- 
don tended much to meliorate the English taste in 
music. It obtained a settlement by slow degrees, 
entering first, in 1103, in the form of intermezzi, 
or Italian interludes made u]) of singing and 
dancing. It next appeared in a mixed state, the 
music Italian, the text translated. In 1707 an 
entire opera was produced, in which Urbani, a 
male .soprano, and two foreign w(»men, sang in 
Italian, while the other parts were sung to English 
wwds ! In 1 7 1 0, all prejudices against this exotic 
having been overcome, Almahidc, wholly in 

• Or?.inist to Queen Anne, and of St. Paul’s Oiithrdrnl. (Uarke’s 
moiu-nfiil end wn.s still moru indicative tliaii Ids inusk of a sensitive 
nudttnoholy mind. Iiidiilf^in^ii hopeless passion fur st very Ijctiiitifiil 
lady of suiH'i'ior rank, lifi! IxM'nmu luirdensome, und he put a ]H;rioii 
to it in a momi’nt of despir.— //nieiins’i Uist. v. 
t Organist and eomjioMir to Queen Anne, (jeorge I., nnd Oeorgell. 

I Son of Hint BiNliup of Bath and Wells who lu-eompuuied Charles 
II. in his liiiuishnri(>nt. 

$ Urgiinist, composer, and master of the cldldren, to Queen Anno 
mid George I. 

II Organist, composer, and master of tin* hand, 1» George II., 
organist of St. Paul s ( Jallieilval, and professor of mnsie to the IJui- 
versiW of Gnmbridgc. 

If Organist, coiuposer, and master of tlie band, to George II. and 
George 111. 


Italian nnd performed by foreign singers only, was 
successfully brought out at the Queen’s Theatre, 
ill the Hay market ; and thenceforward the Italian 
opera firmly rooted itself in British ground. Titis 
immediately led to an event of the highest imjion- 
nnee to the art — ^thc arrival in London tif George 
Frederick Handel, a yoimg Saxon, then in his 
twenty-sixtii year; ami, as England became the 
country of his adoption — as he composed here all 
his great works without exception — here jicrma- 
ncntly resided nearly fifty years, amassed an indc- 
jicndcut fortune, lircathed his last, and found a 
grave — we feel an equitable right to claim lii.s 
w'orks as British productions, and to consider him 
virtually, though not actually, as a coimtrymaii. 
Our title to his compositions is further strenglli- 
eued by the fact, tliat, till a few years since, 
scarcely one of them had been ])crformed out oi' 
the British isles, though all were written more lliini 
eighty, and some much more than a hiinilnal, 
years ago. 

The Italian theatre speedily was consigned in 
the able management of Haiuh^l, wlio tliciv pro- 
duced fifteen of his best operas; but he was too 
indcjicndcnt in spirit to be regulated l)y the folly, 
to yield to the caprice, or to tolerate the ])riile ol'n 
considerable portion of the nobility, who declared 
themselves his enemies ; he consequently was 
obliged to withdraw from an enterprise in wliicli 
lie had damagi'd his hcultii and sacrificed nearly 
the khole of his fortune. But “out of evil sotm'- 
times issues good,” and the undaunted genius im- 
mediately commenced his greatest works, liis (jni- 
torios, which were publicly performed under Ids 
own direction, and, though far from successful ai, 
first,* ultimately not only indemnilied him for ld>; 
former losses, but jiroved to him the source of con- 
siderable wealth, and immortiilised his name. 

“The oratorio; or sacred drama, was introduced 
into England in 1720, when Handel set Jisllin - 
Racinc’s tragedy abridged and altered by Air. 
Humphreys— for the chapel of the Duke of Cluin- 
dos (Pope’s Timoii) at Camions. This, in 1731, 
Avas performed by the Children of the Chiq)el- 
Royal, at the house of their master, Bernard Gales. 
The next year it was jmblicly produced, by bi^ 
majesty’s command, at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket. The custom of performing oratorios 

• liicreiliblc nil il may mipenr, yut llm fact soeiris tu In; uii'l'' 
iiinblu. Unit TVic JI/wiiViA, tliiil Miibliiini I'lnaiiation of uniiiiK, rnilv'* 
wlu'ii, in 1741, it was ]iorfoi-nii‘(l in Lniniou for thu liml Un"' • 
but in Diiblhi, to wliii li uity tli« almost ilcKiiaiviiis cmiipusi-r n- 
pniritl witli his luiitrMi'SK work, it recpivcil t*v«ry proof of tbi’ bis:''- 
••st admiration. Popu nulicus this in tlm iluuciod, wUuro a ri'iavw'ii- 
tativu of Ui« Italian Opera thus instructs Unlness 

But wHin, .ah soon, ndiellioii will uommoiire. 

If Miisii; mi'iiuly borrows aid from sciim! : 

Btrini!,' in now arms, lo I giant liundid stands, 

Liko bold Briarous, witli a hundred hands ; 

To stir, to rouse, to shako the soul lie eomes, 

And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 

Arrest him, emiiress, or you sleep no more 
She heanl— and grovu liim to th’ Hibernian shore. 

Tlic ‘new arms' were the Oratorios. On the return of Ilamlel to the 
British capital, llui puhlic, relinked and eorroetwl by the 
island, reversed their former decision, and. the ciJiriposer then ^'ciie* 
ronsly presenting his niamisrript to the Komidliug Hospital, 

Meuinh was performed auuiially for the beueUt of that uharity, 
added to its funds the sum vf li),30t)I. 
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on the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent is to be 
dated from 1737, from which time they were, with 
few intermissions, continued till very recently.”* 

An institution which mucli promoted the cause 
of music in England was founded, in 1710, under* 
the title of The Academy of Ancient Music, the 
ol)ject of which was, ‘ the study and practice of 
vocal and instrumental harmony.’ Amoyg tlic 
founders were Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Pepusch, Mr. 
Galliard, a good composer and jjossessed of lite- 
rary talents, and Mr. Gates of tlic Chai)el-RoyaI, 
who were soon joined hy Dr. Greene, together with 
other eminent professors. They collected a very 
valuable musical library, and hail j)eriodical per- 
formances at the great room in the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, at which assisted, either hy their 
talents or purses, nearly all the best musi- 
cians and amateurs in Ijondon. The Academy 
subsisted, and produced the most beneficial efiects 
on the art, till about the year 1793, when more 
fa.shionablc, though not more useful, concerts 
caused its dissolution. Other smaller societies, 
having the same views, arose during the early 
jiart of the eighteenth century, of which a rather 
more than ample account is given in Hawkins’s 
History. 

In 1741 John Immyns, an attorney by profes- 
sion, was the means of establishing a club under 
the name of the Madrigal Society. At first it 
consisted chiefly of mechanics and small trades- 
men, vvho met every Wednesday evening to prac- 
tice those compositions for many voices called 
Madrigals, and to sing catfhes and glees. Im- 
niyns occiisionally read them a lecture on some 
musical subject. The subscription was moderate 
and suited to the cireuinstances of the members. 
Hy degrees it assumed a somewhat liighcr charac- 
ter, hut seems to have been exposed to many vicis- 
situdes ; it, hoAvever, triumphed over all difiiciil- 
ties, preserved a taste for an admirable species of 
music in which English composers have excelled 
in a remarkable degree, t and at the jirescnt 
moment (1840) is one of the most flourishing 
societies of vocal harmonists in Europe. 

Though the English opera made but little pro- 
gress, yet few dramas were produced without a 
ballad or two, furnished by the poimlar composers 
"f tlie day. Among the contributors w'erc Purcell, 
Eccles, Playford, Leveridge, Harry Carey, George 
Haydon, and Ame. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century public gardens were opened, and 
much resorted to hy persons of condition. Of 
those the earliest and best was the Spring Garden, 
mentioned in very encomiastic terms hy Addison, 
in the Spectator, No. 383, which certainly existed 
in Ififjl, for Evelyn, in his Memoirs, says, under 
the date of July 2nd in that year, “ I went to see 
the new Spring Garden at Lambeth, a pretty con- 
trived plantation.” This, in 1730, in a much 
improved state, took the name of Vauxhall. J 

• IVnny Cyclopeodia, Obatobio. 

T Si>e vi)l. lii. p. 5r.2. 

f The London Daily Post of May 2 , 1738, statea tliat, on the prc- 
''ciUni; night, the spirited proprietor of the Gardens, Mr. Tycrs, 


Music was there, as well as at other jilaces of the 
kind, ostensibly the chief attraction, and certainly 
many of the most pleasing English songs that 
have been preserved were comjiosed for that very 
charming and unirpie place of amusement ; and 
not a few of the best native performers of the last 
century there first made thcinsclvcs known. The 
success of Viiuxhall led to the building of Ranc- 
laglt* a vast Rotunda, which in 1742 w'as opened 
as a promenade under cover, ami immediately 
patronised by the u])p<;r classes, who, during the 
spring season,* for nearly lifty years, tlieve a.vscni- 
bled in crowds on the evenings of Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays in I'veiy week. A superior 
band attended, and, at first, music of a higher 
order was performed, including choruses from 
oratorios:! but, alter a time, songs and other light 
coni])osilions were found to be better snifed to the 
taste of so fashionable a comiiaiij . These, how- 
ever, were, during many years, selected from the 
works of cmiiiciit composers, or written by such 
jiersons expressly for the place, and the perform- 
ers, both vocal and instrumental, were of the Iicst 
kind ; so that Ranclagh (and also Vauxhall) may 
be considered as having contribnted a lair ])Tnpor- 
tion to the dillusion of iiinsiciil taste in England. 

At the close of the seventeenth century and 
commencement of the eiglilcciilh, a fierce contro- 
versy was waged on the (piestion of “the Law- 
fiiliiess of Music in Churches.” Much learning 
and no small portion of intolerance were dis- 
played : the pens of skilful polemics were actively 
engaged in the dispute ; but the public could detect 
no wickedness in harmony, though they were able 
to discover much mischief in the e\c('ss(^s of puri- 
tanical zeal ; so the organists continued to play 
and the singers to chant, till at length they silenced 
their oppugners. 

There were during this period some very able 
writers on the science of music. The Rev. Dr. 
Holder, j ill his Treatise mi. the Natural Graumfs 
and Princijilcs of Hanmnuj, renders the philoso- 
phical theory of sound and the doctrine ol inter- 
vals perfectly intelligible to tlie general reader, 
whom he enables easily to make himself master of 
these subjects without possessing any mathematical 

placed lUere a statue of tlaiiilcl. ^•sl'('\lt^'d l)y lloiiliilU.ic. 1 liis admi- 
Tablu piet i! of .vnlptiiri', with which few arc iiiiai-iiiiiiintiid. wa.s the 
source of the following Imc.s, written at tlie time : 

That Oqiheus moved a prove, or rock, or stream, 

Jty music's power, will wot a liclioii seem; 

For hero as preat a miracle is shown — 

A llaudel hreatliinp. tlioupli transformed to stone. 

Ill Manninp and Hr.av’s Surrey is the followinp remark on this 
statue This is said to have lieeii the lirsl piihlie display of that 
artist’s abilities. Tlie lipure is small, owiiip to there not lieinp a 
block of marble in Knpluiid at that time siiflicient to supiily a fipiire 
as larpc* ns the life. It was carved in the present dwelhnp-house 
fi.e. at Vauxhall], where Mr. llaudel sat to the artist; and so accurate, 
was the re.semblance, that a person who hud never seen him before 
dicovered him one niplit whilst walkinp in the Garden.” (iii. 4111.) 

• Erected on the pioniid which had been the garden of the Vis- 
count Uauelagh who was one of the ministers ol Charles II. The 
Iraildinp was taken down many years ago, and the handsome gar- 
dens, adjoining those of Cliclsea College, are now covered with 
houses. 

+ Dr. lliirney, in llccs’s Cyclop. 

j William lloldcv, D.D. F.R.S., sub-dean of the Chapel llojal. 
He was also Ihu composer of several of the anthems in the Tudway 
Collection in the Brilisli Museum. 
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knowlcflge whatever. This treatise was first ])uh- 
lished ill 1694, hut a corrected edition was printed 
in 1731. 

A Treatise on Music, Sfecvlatkc, Practicai, 
and Historical, appeared in 1721, by Alexander 
Malcolm, A.M.,* which at the time it was written 
was by far the clearest and most instructive work 
on the subject that had ever issued from the press 
The author evidently was a learned and scientifie 
man, one who thought for himself, and more free 
from musical prejudices than most of those who 
preceded him in the same line. * 

J)r. Pepuscht published, in 1731, A Treatm 
on Harmouy, w’hich long continued to be the text- 
book of studious young musicians, and ought still 
to be read by th(;m ; for, though the author is on 
some ])nipts rather bigotted, and does not express 
himself in the clearest language, yet his theory 
and rules of composition arc irreproachable, and 
his examples clear and well chosen. 

‘ The Ilarmfluirs, or the Philosopfiy of Musical 
Sounds, by the Rev. Dr. Smith, J is a jirofound 
work of high authority, and was long read sis a 
class-book at Cambridge. But to understand it a 
j)rc])aratory course of mathematical studies is in- 
dispensable : indeed, to enter fully info the learned 
author’s reasonings, n knowledge of the higher 
branches of mathematics is found so necessary that 
the readers of the w’ork — at least the jirofcssional 
readers — are very few in number. 

Charles Avison, organist of Ncw’castlc-on-Tyne, 
gave to the world, in 1752, An Essay on Musical 
Ewprcssion, a critical work, written in an easy 
manner, displaying a full knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and no small share of acumen. In tliis he 
is said to have been assisted by Dr. Brown, § the 
ct.'lebratcd author of The Esfinmte of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times. He was a good 
practical imisiciJin, and published Twenty-six 
Concertos for a band, w hie-h were long admired, 
and possess much merit. His jiartialily for Mar- 
cello and Geminiani — the latter his master — be- 
trayed him into the error of disparaging the in- 
comparable Handel. This, and some other mis- 
takes, drew ui)on him an attack — a somewhat 
illiberal one — by Dr. William Hayes. || Avison 
replied to tliis, and indiscreetly let his opponent 
know that he felt the pungency of his remarks. 
To the second edition of Avison’s Essay is ad- 
joined a learned and clever letter addressed to him, 

‘ Concerning the Music of the Ancients,* by the 
Rev. Dr. Jortin. 

A few far separated names, and a still smaller 
number of distinct facts, makeupthchistory of the 

• or tliis writer scarcely any information seems attainable. Ur. 
liiinu y siivB that " Cliambers, in the first edition of his (’yelopailia, 
was iiulelitVd to Malcolm for most of his miisieal articles.'’ 

t John (Uiristoiiher Pqinscii, Mug. D., F.K.S., Orennist of the 
Cliarter House, it I'nisginii by birth, who early gcttled in this roiin- 
try. Ilis uccmmt of tlic Genera, nf the Annentt, and of their 
musical scale, is jiriutcd in tlmi Pliilosnphieal TransaeUaiis mr 1740. 
llolicrt Smith, l).l),, Master of Trinity Collo|{e, Cambridge. 

Life of llrown, in Anderson's Poets, vol. x. 

II The eminent Oxford Professor of Musie, and composci of much 
fine church musiCi and many charming glees, See. 


[Book JX. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences in England to 
the date to which our previous notices have car- 
ried it— the latter part of the fifteenth century.* 
Nor from that date to the age of Bacon, or 
' throughout the era of the Tudors, have we jier- 
haps so many as a dozen English names of any 
note to show in this department. Yet before the 
end oCthe sixteenth century scientific speculation 
and experiment were busy in all the principal 
countries of continental Euro]M;, and the first stejVs 
in the march of discovery had already been taken 
in various directions. In pure science, trigono- 
metry, of whicli the foundations had Ijceii laid 
in the middle ages by the Arabian geometers, liad 
been brought almost to the state in which it still 
remains by Ihirlmch and his much more illustrious 
pupil John Miiller (Rcgiomontamis) ; Midler had 
also created a new arithmetic by the invention of 
decimal fractions : algebra, known in its ele- 
ments since the beginning of the thirteenth een- 
tury, had been carried to the length of cubii; wpia- 
tions by Ferreo, Tartalea, and Cardan, and of 
hif|uadratic by Cardan’s pupil, Ludovico Fcrraii, 
and had acfiuircd all the generalization ol‘ expres- 
sion it yet ])ossesses in the bauds first of Stifeks, 
and soon after of Victa. The true system of the 
universe had been nwealed by Copernicus ; and 
Tycho Brahe, although rejecting the hypothesis of 
his ]>redecess()r, as well as clinging to the old 
superstitions of astrology, had both wonderfully ini- 
])roved the instruments and the art of observation, 
and had greatly eidargcd our knowledge of the 
heavens. The variatjpn of the compass had hccii 
observed by Columbus ; in mechanics, the theory 
of the inclined plane had been investigated by 
Cardan, the pulley hud been explained by IJbaldi, 
.and some cases of the comjiosition ’of forces, and 
other propositions in statics, had been solved hy 
Slevinus; in optics, the use of spectnclcs, which 
can he traced hack to the early part of tlie four- 
teenth century, had been followed by the discovery 
of the crystalline lens of the eye hy Maurolico, 
and the invention of the camera obscura by Bap- 
tista della Porta. The purely physical seicnecs 
had also made considerable advances. Mondino of 
Bologna, who has been called the father of modem 
anatomy, had set the example of the practice ot 
Jissection so early as the year 1315; and llu' 
knowledge of the structure of the human body, 
and of its functions; had been prosecuted since his 
time with great success both in Italy and France 
hy Achillini, Bcrcngcr (Carpi), Jacques Dubois 
(Siivius), Charles Etienne (Stephanus), and espe- 
cially hy Vesalius, Fallopius, and Eustachius, 
whose celebrated Anatomical Tables, completed iu 
1552, were still the most perfect that had yet been 
produced when they were lirst published more 
than a century and a half after the author’s death. 
In medicine, the Hippocratic method, revived by 
Nicolas Lponicenus before the end of the fifteenth 
century, had been cultivated and advanced by 
>op, Ruel, Gonthier, Fuchs, and others ; and con- 
• Sec_vol. ii. l>. 208. 
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sidcrable progress had even been made in eman- 
cipating the art from authority, and founding a 
new school on the basis of experience and common 
sense, or at least independent speculation, by 
Fenicl, Argentier of Turin, and, above all, by the* 
original and enterprising, though unregulated 
geni\i8 of Paracelsus. Conrad Gesner, Rondelct, 
and Aldrovandus, by the largt: additions they had 
made to the facts collected by Aristotle, Pliny, 
Lilian, and other ancient writers, and by their 
attem])ts at classification and system, had more 
llian laid the foundations of modem zoology. In 
])Otany, Otto Brunfels of Strasburg had published 
liis magnificent Herbarum Eiconcs^ wliich has 
been regarded as leading the way in the restora- 
tion of the science ; the route opened by him had 
been farther explored by Ruel and Fuchs, already 
mentioned (the latter tlie name commemorated in 
the well-known Fuchsia), by Matthioli, and others ; 
Conrad Gesner had, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, not only collected and arranged all 
the knowledge of his predecessors, but had given 
a new form to the science by his 'own discoveries; 
many accessions to liis lists had been contributed 
by Dodoens (Uodonseus), Cmsalpinus, John and 
C'asjiar Bauhin, and especially by PEcluse (Clu- 
sius) ; and before the end of the century the first 
natural system of jdants had been devised and 
published by Lobel. Finally, chemistry, in which 
numerous facts had been long ascertained by 
Roger Bacon, Gebcr and the other Arabian physi- 
cians, Raymond Lully and the other alchemists, 
had been cultivated in later times by Basil Valen- 
tine (the discoverer of antimony), George Agricola 
(who first mentions bismuth), and Paracelsus (in 
whose writings we find the first notice of zinc), 
and in the hands of Dornacus, Crollius, and Bar- 
t boletus had begun to assume the rudiments of a 
scientific form ; and the remarkable work of 
Agricola Dc ih; Mctallica, first published in 
1.^46, followed as it w'as, before the end of die 
century, by the writings and researches of Ercher, 
Fachs, and Palissy (the great improver of the 
manufacture of enamelled pottery), may be said to 
have already established the science of mineralogy, 
and also to have furnished some indications of that 
of geology. 

In England, meanwhile, much of this progress 
that had been made in other countries probably 
remained unknown. We have most to boast of in 
the physical sciences ; medicine was both ])rac- 
tised and taught on the revived principles of the 
ancient physicians, in the early part of the six- 
tt:enth century, by the learned Linacrc, the trans- 
lator of Galen, the founder of the medical lecture- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge, and the first pre- 
sident of the College of Physicians, which was 
incorporated by Henry VIII. in 1518; some 
valuable works on botany and zoology were pub- 
lished in the latter half of the century by William 
Turner, particularly the earliest English Herbal, 
the first part of which appeared at London in 
11)51, the second and third at Cologne in 1562 


and 1568;* the north and south poles of the 
magnet are described by Robert Norman, a writer 
on navigation, in 1581; and at the head of the 
modern sciences of navigation and electricity 
stands the name of Ur. William Gilbert, whose 
treatise i)6* Afajy/ic/c' puhlished in 1600, afforded 
one of the most remarkahle specimens that liad 
then appeared Loth of ingenious cxperiinentin 
and^of sound iuductivc reasoning. To Gilbert 
is assigned the invention of artificial magnets. In 
the pure sciences, and tliosc more immediately 
dependent uitbn mathematics, wc did very little 
during this period. Cuthhert Tonstall or Tun- 
stall, Bishop of London, and afterwards of Durham, 
published a Latin Treatise on Arithmetic (l)e 
Arte Supjmtandi) at London, in 1522, whiih was 
frequently reprinted abroad in the course of the? 
century. This performance so far from contain- 
ing anything new, scarcely attempts even to ex- 
plain the ])rinciplcs of the old rules and processes 
which it details and exemplifies ; but it lias the 
merit of a simplicity and a freedom from extrane- 
ous matter which were very rare in that agc.t 
From wliat Tonstall says in the dedication of his 
book to bis friend. Sir Thomas More, it would 
appear that, like almost every other nation in 
Europe, we were already possessed of arithmetical 
manuals in the vernacular tongue, though of a 
very low order. Of raucb greater importance 
were various works produced aliout the same date, 
or a little later, by William Rccordc, the phy- 
sician. “ He was the first,” says the authority to 
which wc have just referred, “ who wrote on arith- 
metic in English (that is, anything of a higher cast 
than the works mentioned by Tonstall) ; tlie first 
w'ho wrote on geometry in English ; the first who 
introduced algebra into England; the first who 
wTOtc 011 astronomy and the doctrine of tlie spliere 
in English; and, finally, the first Englisliinan 
(in all jirobahilily) who adojitcd the system oi’ 
Copernicus.” J Rccorde’s Ground of Arts, a 
treatise on arithmetic, first imhlished in 1551, was 
many times reprinted, and kept its ground as a 
common schoolbook till the end of •the seven- 
tenth century. His Pathway to Knowledge, also 
first printed in 1551, is a treatise of practical 
geometry, but containing also an account of the 
theorems in the first four hooks of Euclid, though 
without the demonstrations. His Castle of Know- 
ledge, published in 1556, is a treatise on astro- 
nomy, both theoretical and practical ; and it is 
in tills work that Rccordc shows himself, in the 
w'ords of the writer before us, “ as much of a 
Copernican as any reasonable man could well be 
at the time ; at least as much so (in profession) as 
was Copernicus himself, who makes no decided 
declaration of belief in his own system, but says, it 

• I.o1x>l, Ilian, alrnndy mi-ntionwl, a Fleming liy birlli, 

iqient tli« latter years of his life in Engluiul, where James I. jjaie 
him the a^ipointment of royal hotauist, 

t NolKHis of Ktiglish Muthcmatieal nnil ABtronomieal writers 
hetweon the Norman Comiuest and the year IflOd, in Companion 
to the Almanac for 1837, p. 30. 

} Ibid. An interesting account of Uecordc’s various works fol- 
lows, pp. 30—37, 
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is by no means necessary that hypotheses should be 
true, or even probable, — it sullices that they make 
calculation and observation agree.”* Recorde’s 
Whetstone of Wit, first published in 15i>3, is a 
treatise of algebra, although the author does not 
use that name except in calling the application of 
iiidetcrniinate numbers to the s»)lution of equations 
“ the rule of Algebcr.” “ In this treatise,” says 
the writer of the Notices, “he api)ears to have 
comj)oundcd, for the first time, the rule for ex- 
tracting the square roots of multi-nomial alge- 
braical quantities, and also to have* first used the 
sign = . In other respects he follows Scheubel, 
whom he cites, and Stifel, whom he docs not cite. 
There is nothing on cubic equations, nor does he 
a])pcur to have known anything of the Italian alge- 
braists Rccorde was one of the first who 

had a distinct perception of the difl’erence between 
an algebraical o})cration and its numerical inter- 
pretation, to the extent of seeing that the one is 
independent of the other; and also he appears to 
have broken out of the consideration of integer 
numbers, to a much greater extent than his con- 
temporaries.” In his perception of general results 
connected with the fundamental notation of algebra, 
this writer conceives Rccorde to show himself 
superior even to Victa himself, though of course 
immeasurably below the Italian in the invention of 
means of expression. “All his writings considered 
together,” it is added, “ Rccorde was no common 
man. It is evident that be did not write very 
freely at first in English, but his style improves 
as he goes on. His writings continued to the end 
of the century to be those in common use on the 
subjects on which he wrote, though we must 
gather this more from the adoption of ideas and 
notation than from absolute citation.”! Another 
English Copernican of this early date was John 
1'R‘ld, the author of an Ephcmcris for 1557, pub- 
lishi:d in the preceding year. In the earliest Eng- 
lish work on cosmography, nevertheless, “The 
Cosmographical Glass, conqiilcd by William Cun- 
ningham,” London, 1551), the system taught is 
that of Ptolemy, nor is the least hint of tUt of 
Copernicus to be found in the book. J In 1573 
w'as published the first English translation of 
Euclid, professedly by the famous John Dee, the 
astrologer and soi'disant magician, but commonly 
believed to have been actually the performance of 
Sir Henry Billingsley, whom, however, the writer 
of the Notices before us supposes to have been a 
pupil of Dec, who only executed the more me- 
chanical part of the undertaking, working under 
his master’s general, if not special, instructions. 
The first Latin translation of the Elements of 
Euclid, that of Catnpanus, had appeared at Venice 
in 1482 (the original Greek not having been 
printed till 1530); and the only translations into 
any modern European tongues which preceded 
that of Dec were, that of Tartalea into Italian, 
Venice 1543; those of Scheubel of the 7th, 8th, 

• (’.((raivaiiioii lo tUi lor IHUT, j). 86. 

t 111. p. 87. } Id. pii, ;j5 nnil 37. 


and 9th books, and of Holtzmann of the preceding 
six, into German, Augsburg, 1562 and 1505 ; and 
tliat of Henrion into French, Paris, 1565 (as is 
supposed). Dee’s translation appears citlier to 
' have been made from the original, or at least to 
have been corrected by the Greek text. It “ con- 
tains,” says the writer before us, “ the whole of the 
fifteen, books commonly considered as making up 
the Elements of Euclid, and forms the first body 
of complete mathematical demonstration which 
appears in our language. For, though the works 
of Recorde'w'cre much less dogmatical than the 
elementary schoolbooks of the eighteenth, and (for 
the most part) of tlie present century, yet they 
partake of the character which they tended per- 
haps to pcrjictuate, and in many instances teach 
rules without demonstration, or with at most a 

rough kind of illustration The appearance 

of Euclid in an English form probably saved the 
credit of the exact sciences, and in this point of 
view Dee and Billingsley have exercised a material 
and beneficial influence uj)on their fiivourite ])iir- 
suits.” * Of Dec’s works the greater number still 
remain in manuscript; among those that havi; 
been published are a Latin treatise on Pfirallax, 
and a preface to Field’s Ephemeris for 1557 (men- 
tioned above) from which latter it appears tlial 
Dee also was a Coj)crnicari. Contemporary willi 
this mathematician w'aii J..ieonard Digges, who died 
in 1574, after having published various works, 
most of which were republished, with additions, 
by his son Leonard Digges, who lived till 15!).). 
Tlic writings of both father and son relate for tin* 
most ])art to mensuration and the art of wai', and 
arc characterised by the application of arithmetical 
geometry in these de])aTtmenl8. One, a work «!' 
Thomas Digges, entitled Alae sive Scalac MalJw- 
malicac, 1573, being a tract upon parallaxes, 
undertaken at the suggestion of Ijord Burleigh, in 
consequence of the appcaraimc of the remarkable 
new star discovered the preceding year by Tycho 
Brahe in the constellation Cassiopeia, “is,” says the 
author of the Notices, “ the first work of an Jhig* 
lish writer in which we have noticed anything on 
spherical trigonometry, and the writings of Coptir- 
nicus are more than once referred to as the source 
of this subject.” From some passages, Tboimis 
Digges appears, this writer thinks, “ to have been 
a believer in the real motion of the earth, and not 
merely an admirer of the system of Copernicus as 
an explanatory hypothcsis.”t On the. whole it 
may be said that nearly the whole history of thc 
advancement of English mathematical science in 
the 8i.xteenth century is connected with the names 
of Recorde, Dee, and Digges. If a judgme.nt 
might be formed from some works published 
between 1580 and 1600, the author of the Notices 
is inclined to suppose that, instead of making any 
progress, science rather declined among us m 
that interval. “ The writers,” he observes, 

“ seem to liave abandoned what hud been newly 

• '<) lUe .U.nanae for 1H87, p. 8!'. 

t 111. i>i>. 10, tl. 
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introduced, and to have betaken themselves to 
older authors and other notions.” Among the 
productions in question are, the MathemWical 
Jewel, by John Blagrave, of Reading, 1585, a 
treatise on a new mathematical instrument, aj>pa-‘ 
rently a projection of the sphere, for the con- 
struction of problems in astronomy, which pro- 
ceeds upon the Ptolemaic system of the% world, 
^nd does not contain a hint of the Ccjpcrnican, 
although Copernicus is several times alluded to as 
an observer; a work on the projection of the 
sphere, described as “very poor and insufheient,” 
])uhlishcd in 1590, by Thomas Hood, the inventor 
of an astronomical instrument called Hood’s Staff; 
M. Blundevilc’s Exercises, containing six treatises 
on arithmetic, cosmography, &c., 1594, in which 
is found a set of tallies of sines, tangents, and 
seconds, being the first printed in England, but 
the author of which exjiressly denounces the 
Cojiernican system of theVorld as a “ false supposi- 
tion,” although he admits that by help iif it 
Copernicus had “made truer demonstrations of the 
motions and revolutions of the celestial spheres 
than ever were made before ;” and various works 
by a Thomas Hill, one of which. The School of 
Skill, London, 1599, is described as “an account 
of the heavens and the surface of the earth, replete 
with those notions on astrology and physics which 
arc. not very common in the works of Rccorde or 
Illundevilc.” * Hill notices the scheme of Py- 
thagoras and Copernicus, by which, us he expresses 
it, they “ took the earth from the middle of the 
w^irld, and placed it in a peculiar orh.” “ But,” 
he adds, “ overpassing such reasons, lest by the 
newness of the arguments they may offend or 
trouble young students in the art, we therefore (by 
true knowledge of the wdse) do attribute the 
middle seat of the world to the earth, and a])point 
it the centre of the whole.” 

But the daylight that had already arisen on the 
continent of Europe was soon to visit our island. 
Tlu! next age, in which Galileo, and Kepler, and 
Descartes, and Torricelli, and Pascal, and Huy- 
Sens, revolutionised the entire structure and cha- 
Tacter of the mathematical and mathematico- 
physical sciences abroad, was ushered in among 
us hy the hold speculations of Bacon and the bril- 
hant inventions of Napier. Of what has been 
called the Baconian ])hilosoj)hy, and the amount of 
the effect it may be supposed to have had in im- 
pelling and directing the progress of science, we 
have already spoken.t The writings of Bacon 
probably did more service by exciting and diflusing 
fhe spirit of scientific observation and research, 
than by any new light they afS:)rded for its guid- 
ance, which in truth was no more than it must 
have furnished to itself as soon as it was fairly 
awakened and engaged in operating. At all events, 
tieither the pure sciences of figure and number, 
nor even those of the mixed sciences that have 
been chiefly advanced by the aid of matlierautics 

• Companion to Uic' Almanac for 1S37, n. 43. 
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and calculation, among which are astronomy, me- 
chanics, and all the principal branches of what is 
commonly called natural philosophy, can well 
have received cither impulse or direction from 
Bacon, who was not only entirely unacquainted 
widi geometry and algebra, hut evidently insen- 
sible even of their value or their use. ()f those 
mathematical and analytical investigations whicli 
arc, the chief glory of the science of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, there is not the 
slightest anticipation in Bacon, nor any direction 
or suggestion* hy which they could have been 
at all promoted. Napier’s great invention of 
logarithms, on the contrary, lias from his own 
dav to the iiresent hour been one of the most 
active and efficient servants of all the sciences de- 
pendent ujKm calculation ; nor could those of them 
in which the most splendid triumphs Have been 
achieved have jiossibly been carried to the height 
they have reached without its assistance. ’J’lie 
Mirifici L^tjarillmonm Cimonis Ihsrriptio was 
published by Na]iicr at Edinburgh in a small 
quarto volume in the year 1614; and logarithms 
received their improved form, or that in which wc 
now possess them, from tbeir invent, or and Ids 
friend Henry Briggs, in the same or the following 
year, although they were not partially published iii 
that form till IGIH, after the death of Napier, by 
Briggs, by whom llie calculations had been jier- 
formed. “ Many inventions,” says a late distin- 
guished historian of science, “ have been eeiijised 
or obscured by new discoveries, or they have been 
so altered hy subsequent improvements that their 
original form can hardly he recognised, and, in 
some instances, has been entirely forgotten. This 
has almost always haitpencd to the discoveries 
made at an early period in the progress of seiimee, 
and before their ])rmci))les were fully unfoldgil. 

It has been quite otherwise with the invention of 
logarithms, which came out of the hands of the 
author so perfect that it has never yet reecivexi but 
one material improvement. — that which it derived, 
as has just been said, from the ingenuity of his 
friend in conjunction with his own. Subsequent 
im])rovemcuts in science, instead of offering any 
thing that could supplant tliis invention, have only 
enlarged the circle to whicli its utility extended. 
lA)garithms have been applied to numberless pur- 
poses which were not thought of at the time of 
their first construction. Even tlic sagacity of the 
author did not see tlie immense fertility of tlm 
principle he had discovered : he calculated his 
tables merely to facilitate arithmetical, and chiefly 
trigonometrical computation ; and little imagiiieil 
that he was at the same tiiflc constructing a scale 
whereon to measure the density of the strata of the 
atmosphere and the heights of mountains, that lie 
was actually computing the areas and the lengths 
of innumerable curves, and was preparing for a 
calculus whicli was yet to be discovered miniy 
of the most refined and most valuable of its re- 
sources. Of Napier, therefore, if of any man, it 
may safely be pronounced, that liis name will never 
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be eclipsed by any one more conspicuous, or his 
invention superseded by anything more valuable.”* 
In the same volume >vith his logarithms Napier 
gave to the world the two very elegant and useful 
trigonometrical theorems known by his name. 

Of the other English mathematicians of this 
age, Harriot, Briggs, and Horrocks may be men- 
tioned as the most famous. Tliomas Harriot, who 
died in 1621, is the author of a work on algebra 
(Artis Analyticm Praxis)^ not puldished till ten 
years after his death, which makes an epoch in 
the history of that science, explainiiig in their full 
extent certain views first j)artially propounded by 
Vieta, and greatly simplifying some of the opera- 
tions. To Harriot we also owe the convenient 
improvement of the substitution of the small for 
the capiti^l letters which had been used up to this 
time. It a])pcars, too, from his unpublished 
papers preserved at Petworth (formerly the scat of 
Ids patron the Earl of Northumberland), that he is 
entitled to a high place among the astronomers of 
his day, having, among other things, discovered 
the solar spots before any announcement of them 
was made by Galileo, and observed the satellites 
of Jupiter within a very few days after Galileo 
had first seen them.t Henry Briggs, besides 
the share he had, as mentioned above, in the im- 
provement of logarithms, is entitled to the 
honour of having made a first step towards what is 
called the binondal theorem in algebra, finally dis- 
covered by Newton. He died in 1630. His 
Trigammdria Priiannica^ or tables of the loga- 
rithms of sines, &c. (in the ])refacc to which is 
his distant view of the binomial theorem), was 
]niblished in 1633, by his i'riend Henry Gclli- 
lirand, who had been for some time, associated 
with him in the calculation of the logarithms. 
Samuel Horrocks, or Horrox, a native of Toxteth, 
near Liverpool, was an astronomer of remarkable 
genius, who died in 1641, at the early age of 
twenty-two. He was the first person who saw the 
planet Venus on the body of the sun : his account 
of this observation (made 24th November, 1039) 
was printed by Hevelius at the end of his Mercu- 
rius in Sole Visus, ])ublished at Dantzig in 1602. 
But Horrocks is principally famous in the history 
of astronomy as having anticipated, hypothetically, 
the view of the lunar motions which Newton after- 
wards showed to be a necessary consequence of 
the theory of ^avitation. This discovery was 
given to the world by Ur. Wallis, in a collection 
of Horrocks’s posthumous papers which he pub- 
lished at London in 1672. It had been origin- 
ally communicated by Horrocks in a letter (which 
has also been preserved, and is to be found in 
some copies of Wallis’s publication) to his friend 
William Crabtree, whose fate, as well as genius, 
was singularly similar to his own. Crabtree was 

• Pliiyliiir'ii lliKscrtation on the Proffres* of Mechanical and Pliy- 
ricul Si-icncc (in Km yclopa'dia Uritanuica), p. 44}(. 
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a clothier at Broughton, near Manchester, and had 
made many valuable astronomical observations (a 
portion of which have been preserved and printed) 
when he was cut oj0F only a few months after his 
friend Horrocks, and about the same early age. 
Anotlier member of this remarkable cluster of 
friends, whom a common devotion to science 
united- at a time when the fiercest political heats 
were occupying and distracting most of their coun- 
trymen, was William Gascoigne, of Middleton, in 
Yorkshire, who also died very young, having been 
killed, about two years after the decease of Hor- 
rocks and Crabtree, fighting on the royalist side, 
at the battle of Marston Moor. He appears to 
have first used two convex glasses in the tele- 
scope, and to have been the original inventor 
of the wire micrometer and of its application 
to the tclcscoiie, and also of the a])plic,ati(m of 
the telescope to the quadrant. A fourtli of these 
associated cultivators of science in the nortli of 
England was William Milboum, who was curate 
of Brancespeth, near Durham, and who is stated 
to have made his way by himself to certain of tlie 
algebraic discoveries fimt published in Harriot’s 
work, and likewise to have, by his own obscirva- 
tions, detected the errors in the astronf)mical tables 
of Lansberg, and verified those of Kepler. Tlui 
names of several other astronomical observers of 
less eminent merit wbo existed at this time in 
England have also been preserved ; among which 
may be particularistjd that of Jeremiah Sliackcriy, 
the author of a work entith'd Tahulm Pnlmimre^ 
published at l.rf)ndon in 1653, which is stated to 
have been compiled mostly from papers left by 
Horrocks that were afterwards destroyed in llic 
great fire of 1666.* Nor ought we to pass over 
the name of Edmund Gunter, the inventor of the 
useful wooden logarithmic scale still known by liia 
name, smd also of the sector and of the coniniou 
surveyor’s chain, and the author of several works, 
one of which, his Canon Trianyulorum^ first jaib- 
lishcd at London in 1620, is the earliest ju intc'd 
table of logarithmic sines, «Scc., constructed on 
the improved or common system of logarithms. 
Briggs’s tables, as has been stated above, were nol 
printed till 1633. Gunter also ajjpears to have 
been the author of the convenient terms cosine, 
cotangent, &c., for sine, tangent, &c., of the com- 
plement. “ Whatever, in short,” as has been ob- 
served, “ could be done by a well-informed and 
ready-witted person to make the new theory of 
logaritlims more immediately available in j)ractice 
to those who were not skilful mathematicians, was 
done by Gunter.”t He has moreover the credit 
of having been the i(jrst observer of the important 
fact of the variation of the compass itself varying. 
Another eminent English mathematician of this 
age was John Greaves, the author of the first good 
account of the Pyramids of Egypt, which he visited 

• R notice of these English astTonomers of the earlier half <>f 
the w'veiitceuth century, in mi article on Horrocks iu the 1 eon) 
CyclnjHrdia, xii. 305. 

t IVnny Uycloi'iedia, xl. 497. 
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in 1638, and of various learned wprks relating to the 
Oriental astronomy and geography, and the weights 
and measures of the ancients. He died in 1652. 
Briggs, Gunter, Gellibrand, and Greaves were all 
at one time or other professors in the new cstn-* 
blisliment of Gresham College, London, which 
may be regarded as having considerably assisted 
the promotion of science in England in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The founder, as 
is well known, was the eminent London merchant 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who died in 1579, and left 
his house in Bishopsgate-street for the proposed 
seminary, although the reserved interest of his 
Avidow prevented his intentions from being carried 
into effect till after her decease in 1596. The 
seven branches of learning and science for which 
professorships were instituted w’ere divinity, astro- 
nomy, music, geometry, law, physic, and rhetoric ; 
tlie hrst four under the patronage of the corpora- 
tion of the City of London, the last three under 
that of the Mercers’ Company. The chair of 
geometry, in which Briggs and Greaves bad sate, 
was occupied in a later age by Barrow and Hooke ; 
and that of astronomy, in wliicli Gellibrand had 
succeeded Gunter, was afterwards filled by Wren. 
Another Gresbam professorship that has to boast 
of at least two distinguished names in the seven- 
teenth century is that of music, which wfis first 
held by the famous Dr. John Bull, and afterwards 
by Sir William Petty. 

In the physical sciences, the event most glorious 
to England in this age is the discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood by Dr. William Harvey. To 
our illustrious countryman at least is indisputably 
due the demonstration and complete establishment 
of this fact, or whaf alone in a scientific sense is 
to be called its discovery, even if we admit all the 
importance that ever has been or can be claimed 
for the conjectures and partial anticipations of 
preceding speculators. Even Aristotle speaks of 
the blood flowing from the heart to all parts of 
the body ; and Galen infers, from the valves in the 
]iulmonary artery, its true course in jiassing 
through that vessel. After the revival of anatomy, 
Momlino and his successor Berenger taught nearly 
the same doctrine with regard to tlie passage of the 
Idoud from the right side of the heart to the lungs. 
Much nearer approaches were made to Harvey’s 
discovery in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
The famous Michael Servetus (put to death at 
Geneva for his anti-trinitarian heresies), in^a work 
printed in 1553, distinctly describes the passage 
of the blood from the right to the left side of the 
heart, telling us that it does not take place, as 
commonly supposed, through the middle partition 
of the heart (the septum^ which in fact is imper- 
vious), but in a highly artificial manner through 
fhe lungs, where it is changed to a bright colour, 
adding that after it has thus been transferred from 
the arterial vein (that is, the pulmonary artery) to 
the venous artery (that is, the pulmonary vein), it 
18 then diffused from the left ventricle of the heart 
throughout the arteries (or blood-vessels) of the 
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whole body.* A few years after, in 1559, the 
pulmonary, or small circulation, as it is called, 
was again brought forward as an original discovery 
of his own by Rcaldus Columbus, in his work De 
Rfi jfnatomica^ published at Venice in that year. 
And in 1571 Cffisalpinus of Arezzo, in his Quas- 
tiones Peripaieticfe^ also published at Venice, in- 
ferred from the swelling of veins below ligatures 
ihat,the blood must flow from these vessels to the 
heart. So far had the investigation of the subject, or 
rather speculation respecting it, proceeded when it 
was taken up By Harvey. From Fabric! us ub Aqua- 
pendente, under whom he studied at Padua about 
the year 1600, Harvey, then in his twenty second 
or twenty third year, learned the fact of the exist- 
ence of valves in many of the veins, which were 
evidently so constructed as to prevent the flow of 
blood in tliese vessels from the heart, and at the 
same time not to iuqiede its motion in the opposite 
direction. According to Harvey’s own account, 
given in a conversation with Boyle, which the 
latter has rcjiorted in his Treatise on Final Causes, 
it was the c.xistence of these valves in the veins 
that first suggested to him the idea of his general 
theory of the circulation. Having satisfied himself 
by much consideration of the subject, and by many 
dissections and other careful experiments both on 
dead and living bodies, that his views were at least 
in the highest degree jirobahle, he is supposed to 
have first announced the doctrine of the complete 
circulation of the blood from the left ventricle of 
the heart through the w^hole system back to the right 
by means of the arteries and veins in his delivery 
of the Lumleian lectures on anatomy and surgery 
before the College of Physicians in 1615. But it 
was not till the year 1619 that he came before the 
world with the full demonstration of his theory in 
his treatise entitled ‘ Exercitatio Anatomica de 
Motu Cordis ct Sanguinis in Animalibus.* The 
best proof of the novelty of tlic views projiounded 
in this work is furnished by the general incredu- 
lity with which they were received by the profes- 
sion in every part of Europe. It is said that there 
was scarcely an instance known of the doctrine of 
the circulation being received on its first promul- 
gation by any anatomist or medical man who liad 
passed his fortieth year. It is probable, indeed, 
that even the small circulation, or the passage of 
the blood from the right to the left ventricle of the 
heart through the lungs, which was really all that 
had been hitherto discovered, was as yet but little 
known, or generally looked ujion rather as at most 
an ingenious supposition than a well established 
fact. At all events there can be no doubt that, 
beyond this point, all was darkness and error — 

* This remnrkablc pasgnfre is often erroneously quoted from the 
fifth book of ServetuD B first publication, entitled De Trinitatit Erro- 
riAus, which was printed, tvobubly at Basle, in 1531. It occurs, in 
fact, in the fifth book of the 'first part of quite another work, his 
Chriitianitmi BeitUetio, published at Vienne in 155S. Of this work 
only one iwpy is known to Iw in cxistena;, wliich lias been minutely 
di^ribed by De Bure, who calls it the rarest of all lioolu. See hia 
Bibliiigraphie Irutrective, i. 418—488, where the pussaga relating to 
the I’irrnlation of Uie blood is extracted at length. It is remarkable, 
however, that what is believed to be the original manuscript, in the 
author’s own handwriting, of the First Part of the ChrUtiamimi ttu- 
tiMio also still saivives, Sue De Bm, i, 483, 484. 
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that, Tiotwitlistanding some vague, inaccurate gene- 
ralizations that had l)cen thrown out by Servetus, 
Columlms, and one or two other writers, the cir- 
culation- of the blood tWough the whole course of 
the arteries and veins, so far from being beheved 
in, had scarcely been heard of or dreamed of by 
anybody before it W'as demonstrated by Harvey. 
The notion, we may say, universally entertained 
still was, as in the earliest times, that the ifeins 
were merely sacks of stagnant or at least unpro- 
gressive blood, and the arteries nothing more than 
air-tubes. Harvey himself, in proceeding to pro- 
pound his theory, expresses his apprehension lest 
the opposition of the views he is about to state to 
those hitherto entertained might make all men his 
enemies ; and it appears that he encountered as 
much popular as ])rofcssional opposition and odium 
by his book, which was looked upon as a daring 
attack at once upon antiquity, common sense, ami 
nature herself. It was indeed the beginning and 
proclamation of a complete revolution in medical 
science. If the circulation of the blood was true, the 
greater part of all that had been hitherto taught 
and believed on the subjects of anatomy and phy- 
siology was false. As has been strikingly ob- 
served by a WTiter of our own day, “ a person who 
tries to imagine what the science of medicine could 
have been while it took no account of this fact, 
on which, as a basis, all certain reasoning about 
the phenomena of life must rest, is prepared for 
what old medical books exhibit of the writhings of 
human reason in attempts to explain and to form 
theories Avhile a fatal error W'as mixed with every 
supposition.”* 

Harvey, whose life was extended to the year 
1658, contributed to the improvement of anato- 
mical and physiological knowledge by various 
subsequent publications ; and the progress of dis- 
covery in this department was also aided by others 
of our countrymen, particularly by Dr. Nathaniel 
Highmore (who has given his name’ to that cavity 
in the upper jaw called the Antrum Highmorian- 
vm), Dr. Francis Glissonl(lhe discoverer of what 
is called the capsule of Glisson, lying between the 
liver and the stomach). Dr. Jolyftc, Dr. Thomas 
Wharton, and Drs. Thomas Willis and Richard 
Lower, celebrated as the first accurate anatomists 
of the brain and nerves. Some of the most im- 
portant publications of the three lust mentioned, 
however, were not produced till after the Restora- 
tion. In natural history little was done in Eng- 
land in the earlier hal/ of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The great authority in botany was still the 
“ Herbal, or General History of Plants,” of John* 
Gerard, originally published in 1597, which was 
for the most part merely a hasty and inartificial 
compilation from Dodonmus, and nearly as desti- 
tute of scientific as of literary merit. 

But even in the mathematico-physical sciences, 
and the other branches of what is commonly called 
natural philosophy, it is wonderful how little general 
effect appears to We been produced in this country 

* Arnott’s l^Loments of Phy^, 4tli edit. i. 619, < * i 
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cither by the example or by the actual discoveries ot 
Kepler, Galileo, Torricelli, Pascal, Des Cartes, and 
their associates and immediate successors abroad, 
and of Napier, Briggs, Horrocks, and the few others 
among ourselves whose names have a place in this 
period of the history of science beside those of 
their illustrious continental contemporaries ; — ^how 
little of the general darkness they had dispersed — 
how little acceptance, or even attention, either their 
doctrines or the spirit of their philosophy seem’s 
to have met with from the common herd of our 
English speculators and professional men. Sonic 
notion of the barbarous state in which physical 
science still remained among us after the middle 
of the seventeenth century may be obtained from a 
curious volume entitled * Archelogia Nova, or 
New Principles of Philosophy,’ which was pub- 
lished in the year 1663 by a Dr. Gideon Harvey, 
who had held the high office of physician to the 
forces in Flanders, and may be therefore regarded 
as having stood nearly at the head of his profes- 
sion. Besides an introduction on philosophy in 
general. Dr. Harvey’s work treats of metaphysics 
and of natural thcoiogjq as well as of natural ])hi- 
losophy or physics ; l)ut the last mentioned subject 
occupies the greater jiortion of the book. The 
author makes an apology in his preface for some 
deficiency of polish in his style; the learned 
tongues, he would have us understand, apparently, 
had occujiicd his whole time to the exidusion of 
the veniacular: “it was never ray fortune,” he 
says, “ to read two sheets of any English book in 
my life, or even to have had the view of so much 
as the title leaf of an English grammar.” His 
English certainly is not always very classical; but 
the language of his explanations and reasonings 
would usually be intelligible enough if the matter 
were equally so. Tlic work, as we have scon, 
professes to be a neiv system of ]»hilo8ophy ; and 
it docs contain, certainly, various new crotchets, 
but tlic author’s views are founded, neverthe- 
less, in the main upon the old Aristotelian and 
mediaeval notions, and one of his principal aims 
throughout is to refute the recent innovators who 
in so many departments hud been questioning or 
denying these long universally admitted dfe/n- 
Thus, in an early chapter, he falls with great 
violence upon Van Helmont for his dissent 
from the audiority of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Aristotle in various points of physical doctrine, 
anil especially for his rejection of the four ele- 
ments. Afterwards he attacks Des Cartes, wluim 
he charges with no fewer than seventeen serious 
errors ; amongst which are, “ that the moon and 
the other planets borrow their light from the sun, 
—“that the earth is nothing different from a 
planet, and consequently that Ae other planets wc 
inhabitable,”— “that the moon is illuminated by 
the earth,”— and “ that he assumes most of the 
erroneous opinions of Copernicus.” Harvey, how- 
ever, professes to be quite a common sense philO' 
sopher: “The only instruments,” he says in his 
preface, “that I have employed in the sounding oi 
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the natures of things are the external senses, as- 
suming nothing, or concluding no inference, 
without their advice and undoubted assent, whe- 
ther in metaphysics, theology, or natural philo- 
sophy. Those terms or notions that only give a 
confused testimony of tlicir being to the under- 
standing, escaping the evidence of external sense, 
we have declined, as rocks whereon any om^might 
otlierwise easily make shipwreck of his sensiW 
knowledge.” His practice, however, does not 
always exactly square with these professions. Take 
for example a portion of his demonstration of the 
existence of atoms, or, as he chooses to call them, 
minimas. “ Is not time composed out of instants 
united, and motion out of spurts joined to one 
another ? That there are instants and spurts the 
operations of angels do confirm to us.” This is 
hardly keeping within the province of the senses. 
Nor is what follows in the most matter of fact 
style : — in grinding any sulistance, if you continue 
the operation beyond a certain point, “ you shall 
sooner,” says our author, “ grin<l it into clods and 
higger jiioces than lesser ; the reason is, because 
nature is irritated by tlit> violence and heat of 
grinding to call the air to its assistance, which 
glucth its body again together.”* The historical 
deduction of tlie created universe from the original 
chaos, and much argumentation that follows touch- 
ing][thc essential qualities and forms of things, may 
he passed over. But we may abridge a speculu- 
lion about the phenomena of drowning whicit 
occurs in one of the chapters. Tlie true reason, 
we are told, had never before been laid down by 
any, why “ a man yet living, or any other creature 
when alive, is much heavier than when he is dead.” 
'Hiat such is the fact, in the first place, is Jissuuied 
from a living man sinking at first when he falls 
into tlie water, and rising again to the top after he 
lias been dead for some time. “The reason is,” 
])rocccds our philosopher, “ because, through the 
great heat which was irilierent in that man, the 
lieavy and terrestrial parts were the more detained 
from the centre ; they, again, being thus ilctained, 
moved stronger towards the centre, and therefore 
make the body heavier during their violent deten- 
tion, through the great heat which was in the said 
man when alive ; so that, through this great 
weight, the alive body sinks down to the bottom. 
Now, wlien a man is suffocated, and the heat 
squeezed out of him by the thick compressing 
l>arts of the water, then he is rendered less heavy, 
and immediately leaves the inferior parts of water, 
as being less weighty than the said profound parts.” 
So that wc see one principle of Dr. Gideon Har- 
vey’s philosophy is, that weight is partly occa- 
sioned liy heat— that the same substance is heavier 
nr lighter according as it is hotter or colder. The 
further explanation, in the like strain, of the 
reasons that nevertheless detain the body below for 
a considerable time after it may he supposed to 
have become as cold as the pressure of the water 
can well make it, need not be quoted at length 

• Arch. Hiilos. Nova, Port ii. p. 29. 
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there still remain, it seems, certain “airy and 
fiery parts,” after the vital flame has been extin- 
guished, which it requires in most cases some days 
to overcome. A strong, compact, well-set man 
will bp eight or nine days in ascending to the top, 
“because his heat was deeper, and in greater 
quantity impacted into his body and for the 
same reason it is affirmed sucli a man will sink 
sooner to the bottom, vanishing under w'ater in the 
twinlding of an eye. “ On the contrary,” conti- 
nues our author, “ w'c hear how that weak and 
tender woinca have fallen into the river, and 
have swam upon the water until watermen have 
rowed to them, and have taken them up ; 
and miiny weakly women, that were suspected to 
he witches, being cast into the water for a trial, 
have heei\ wickedly and wrongfully adjudged to be 
witches because they were lung in sinkifig ; and, 
alas, it is natural : the reason was, because they 
were comparatively light; for tlieir earthy parts 
were not so much detained, and eonscquentl^ 
moved not so forcibly downwards.” “ No doubt, ’ 
it is added, with tidivcili enough, “ hut their coats 
conduced also somewhat to it.” “ Whence 1 col- 
lect,” concludes the demonstration, “that an ordi- 
nary w'oman is almost one-third longer descending 
to the bottom than an ordinary man, because a 
man, firom being a third stronger (because he is u 
third heavier through the force of the light ele- 
ments— hut I mean not through fat or corpulency) 
than a W'oman, is conjectured to have one-third 
more heat than a woman.”* But jf a woman has 
less heat than a man, she is, in tlie worthy doctor’s 
opinion, still more decidcdljr his inferior in other 
respects, what heat she has, it should seem, being, 
after all, too much for the weakness of her general 
organization. “ Women,” he afterwards observes, 
“ die faster, that is, thicker than men, and are 
more disposed to sicLiess than they, because their 
innate heat and air do cfl’cct greater alterations 
upon their bodies, as having but little cartxi or 
compressing density, in comparison to men, to re- 
sist the liglit elements and moderate their irrup- 
tions; and, therefore, women seldom reach to any 
equal or consistent temperature, hut are always in 
changing, which in them alter eighteen, twenty, or 
twenty-four years’ cxiiiration is particularly called 
breakiruf, because then they alter so fast that they 
swiftly put a jicriod to their days ; and that be- 
cause their bodies bi:ing lax and porous, their 
innate heat shoots through in particles, and not in 
minimas^ without which there can be no durable 
temperature. Were their bodies heavier and 
jwdenser, the mnimas of earth would divide their 
heat into minimas^ and reduce it to a temperature. 
If, then, their innate heat doth constantly cohere 
in particles, and is never directed into minimas, it 
retaining in that case stronger force than otherwise 
it could do in minimas, it alterates their bodies 
continually, and so they never attaki to any con- 
sistency of age. Many sexagenarian widowers, or 
men of threescore years of age, do alter less and 

• AreU, NoVtt, Part U. p. IOC. 
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slower than most women do from their five-and- 
thirtieth year ; wherefore they do rather covet a 
wife of twenty, because she will just last as long in 
her prime, or will be as fast in breaking, altering, 
and changing her temperament, form, and ;^hape, 
in one year as the old man shall alter or change in 
three or four years; and so they [the old man and' 
his young wife] grow deformed in equal time. 
Wherefore a man’s consistqpt age may last oijit the 
beauties of two or three women, one after the 
other; and, because of this, some in their mirth 
have proclaimed a woman after her thirty-fifth 
year to be fitter for an hospital than to continue a 
wife. No wonder if a woman be more fierce, 
furious, and of a more rash, swift judgment than 
a man ; for their spirits and heat, moving in great 
troops and confluences of particles, must needs 
move swift, which swiftness of motion is the cause 
of their sudden rages, nimble tongues, and rash 
wits, &c. Ac.”* But our fair readers have pro- 
bably had enough of this. From many other 
curious things in the multifarious miscellany, 
W'hich comprises chemistrj', botany, mineralogy, 
and odier subjects besides those now usually in- 
cluded under the name of natural philosophy, we 
will transcribe a few sentences from what is laid 
down in various places on the matters that had 
most engaged the attention of inquirers for more 
tlian a century preceding the time of this writer, 
and in the elucidation of which the greatest pro- 
gress had been made by (lopemicus, Kepler, Ga- 
lileo, Des Cartes, and some of his own countrymen. 
The “ old fancy of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristarchus, 
Seleucus, Niceta, and others,” the making the earth 
revolve around the sun, w Inch had been in modern 
times revived by Copemicus, wc have already 
seen that our author treats as a very absurd no- 
tion. “ The earth is,” he says, “ and must neces- 
sarily be, the centre of the world, or of all the 
other elements, within which it is contained like 
the yolk of an egg within the while and the shell. 

I prove the proposition ; if the nature of earth be 
to move conically from the circumference to its 
own centre through a contiguous gravit)^, and the 
nature of air and fire be to be equally diffused 
from the centre through their levity, ergoy the 
earth must needs fall to the midst of tliem all, its 
parts tending circularly and conically to their 
centre. The earth being arrived to the centre, it 
resteth quiet and immovable.”t As for the posi- 
tion that the sun is the centre of the system, besides 
that it is in manifest contradiction to the language 
of Scripture, it cannot be true, we are told, for this, 
among other reasons “ The sun is accounted by|j 
most, and proved by us, to be a fiery body, or a 
flame, and therefore is incapable of attaining to 
rest in a restless region, which, if it did, its flame 
would soon diminish through the continual rush- 
ing by of the fiery element, tearing its flames into 
a thousand parts, whose effects would certainly 
prove destructive to the whole universe, but espe- 
cially to all living creatures.” “ The moon,” it 

* Aiefa. PbiloB. Notb, Part ii. p, 134. f Id. p. 306. 


is added, " is liker (if any) to be the centre, it 
consisting by far of more earth than the sun, as 
her minority in body, motion, and degree of bright- 
ness do testify.”* Our author objects, moreover, 
to the motion assigned to the earth by the Goper- 
nican hypothesis on a variety of grounds. In 

E articular, he argues, it is incredibly rapid for so 
irge ;md heavy a body. Again, “ were the eartli 
a planet or star,” he observes, “ it is supposed it 
should cast a light, which is repugnant to its 
nature, through which, as I have showed be- 
fore, she is rendered dark, and is the cause of 
all darkness. Were this absurdity admitted, a|] 
our knowdedge which hitherto wise men have so 
laboured to accomplish would be in vain ; for, as 
I said before, earth: and earthy bodies must be 
light, fire, and fiery bodies must be heavy, and 
enjoy their rest ; water and waterish bodies inusl 
be likewise heavy ; the air and airy bodies nuist 
be weighty, and enjoy their rest; .... all dark 
colours must be supposed light ; all astronomical 
appearances, shadows; sounds, tastes, scents, atid 
all mixed bodies must then be understood to lx; 
contrary to what really they are.” In tine, he con- 
cludes, after quoting some passages to show that 
Scripture likewise, as well as comnlon sense, is 
plain against the earth’s motion, “ what need there 
more words to confute so absurd an opinion ?”t 
In a subsequent chapter on the tides, he olyccts 
altogether to the imagination entertained by lies 
Cartes, of the sun and moon having anything to do 
with that phenomenon. “ I deny,” he says, in 
the first place, “his supposition of tlic earth’s 
motion, as being fabulous, which wc have confuted 
elsewhere. He might as w^ell assert that there be 
as many Neptunes under water moving it circu- 
larly, as Aristotle stated intelligences to move tin; 
heavens ; for even this he might excuse by saying 
it was but an assumption to prove a jdienomeiion 
of the water.” “ Can any one rationally or pro- 
bably conceive,” again he indignantly asks, “ that 
the sun, much less the moon, being so remote, and 
whose forcible effects are so little felt by sublunary 
bodies, should be capable of driving, so deep, so 
large, and so heavy a body as the ocean, which is 
as powerful to resist through its extreme gravity as 
all the celestial bodies are potent to move througli 
their extreme lightness ? What, because the ocean 
and the moon move one way, therefore the one must 
either follow or move the other ? What, can a passion 
so durable and constant, and so equal, depend upon 
a violent cause? . . . Such fancies are ridiculous^, 
and not to be proposed by any philosopher.”! 
The reason why the greatest height of the waters 
happens at full moon he conceives simply to be 
“ because the ocean began its course at that in- 
stant whai the moon after her creation, being 
placed in opposition to the sun, began hers. § 
His own explanation of the cause of the tides isi 
that they are occasioned in some way or other, 
which he takes great pains, hut not to much pur- 

* Arch. Phlloii, Nova, Partii. p. 808. 
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pose, to investigate, by the force of their own 
gravity periodically drawing the waters of the 
ocean downward : “ the waters,” he says, “ take 
the beginning of their motion underneath not far 
from the ground, where their being pressed by the 
great weight of many hundred fathoms of water 
lying upon them must needs cause a very swift ■ 
course of waters removing underneath an^ with- 
drawing from that of the surface, which is pre- 
\rentcd by a swift motion, because it sinks down to 
that place whence the subjected parts do Avithdraw 
themselves; which gives us a reason why the 
superficial parts of the sea do not flow by many 
degrees so swift as the subjected ones.”* In ano- 
ther chapter he takes uj) the question of the rela- 
tive magnitudes of the earth, the sun, and the other 
heavenly bodies; setting out by asserting tliat 
“ the body of tlie sun is by far exceeded in mole 
and bigness by the weighty globe”t (that is, by 
tliis earth). But what he calls liis proofs of this 
proposition need not be inflicted upon the reader. 

Such were the notions in science which pre- 
vailed probably among the generality even of per- 
sons of education and reading in England at the 
date of the incorporation and first public establish- 
ment of the Royal Society. The origin of this 
institution is traced to about the year 1(145, when, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Theodore Haak, a native 
of the Palatinate, a number of persons resident in 
London, who took an interest in what was called 
the new or experimental philosophy, began to meet 
together once a w'eek, sometimes at the lodgings of 
one of their number. Dr. Jonathan Goddard, a 
physician, in Wood-street, who kept an operator 
in his house for grinding glasses for telescopes ; 
sometimes at apartments in Cheapside, sometimes 
in Gresham College or its neighbourhood. Such 
is the account given by Dr. Birch, on the autho- 
rity of Dr. John Wallis, the eminent mathema- 
tician, who was himself a member of the asso- 
ciation thus formed, t Besides Wallis, Haak, and 
Goddard, it included Dr. Wilkins (afterwards 
bishop of Chester, and the author of several 
curious scientific projects and speculations), Dr. 
George Ent (the friend of Harvey, and defender 
of his great discovery), Dr. Glisson, already men- 
tioned, Dr. Christopher Merret, who afterwards 
distinguislied himself by his experimental investi- 
gations, Mr. Samuel Foster, professor of astronomy 
in Gresham College, and several others whose 
names have not been recorded. “ Their business 
Was,” says Birch, “ precluding affairs of state and 
questions of theology, to consider and discuss phi- 
losophical subjects, and whatever had any con- ^ 
nexion with or relation to them— as physic, ana- 
hnny, geometry, astronomy, navigation, statics, 
teagnetism, chemistry, mechanics, and natural 
experiments, with the state of these studies 

• Arch. HuKm. Nova, Part il. p. 806. t W. p. 4 1?. 

t lliBtoy of the Hoyal Society of London, 1756 ; i. 1. Dr. Birch 
Were to Ur. Wallis'a ‘account of hia oiira Life in the Preface to 
Hearneg edition of Langtoft’s Chronicle, i. 161. What ie here 
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as then cultivated ' at home or abroad.” In 
some letters written in 1646 and 1647 we 
find the Honourable Robert Boyle, then a very 
young man, making mention of what he calls 
“ our new Philosophical or Invisible College,” 
by Vhich he is supposed to mean this asso- 
ciation. Wilkins, Wallis, and Goddard were all 
withdrawn to Oxford by being appointed to olfices 
in the university in the course of the years 1648, 
1649, and 1651 ; and by their exertions a society 
similar to the London one was now established in 
that city, which was joined by Dr. Seth Ward, 
then Saviliaii professor of astronomy, afterwards 
successively bishop of Exeter and Salisbury, by 
Dr. Ralph Bathurst, Dr. Thomas Willis, Dr. 
(afterwards Sir) William Petty (all physicians), 
and divers others. Tlic Oxford society met at 
first in Dr. Petty’s lodgings, in the Iftuse of an 
apothecary, whose boxes and phials furnished 
them with many of the chemical substances they 
wanted for inspection or experiment ; after Petty 
went to Ireland in September, 1652, the meetings 
seem to have been discontinued for some years ; 
but in February, 1658, we find Petty, in a letter 
from Dublin to Boyle, oi)8erving that he had not 
heard better news than that the club was restored 
at Oxford, and shortly before that date the mem- 
bers appear to have, in fact, begun to assemble 
again at Dr. Wilkins’s apartments in Wadlmm 
College, whence, oft the appointment of Wilkins, 
in September, 1659, to the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, they transferred themselves 
to the lodgings of Mr. Boyle, who had come to 
Oxford in June, 1654, and continued to reside 
there till April, 1668. All this while tlie original 
London society is believed to have met once or 
twice a week for the greater pjirt of the year with- 
out interruption, those of the members who had 
removed to Oxford rejoining it whenever tliey 
chimccd to come up to town. In course of time 
many of the members of the Oxford club became 
resident in London ; and it is certain that, by the 
year 1659, the meetings had come to bo held 
pretty regularly in term time at Gresham College 
every week, either after the Wednesday’s lecture 
on astronomy by Wren, or after the Thursday’s on 
geometry by Mr. Lawrence Hooke, sometimes, per- 
haps, on botlr days. Among the members at this 
time are mentioned I^ord BrounCker and John Eve- 
lyn, The confusion in which public affairs were 
involved in the latter part of the year 1659, when 
Gresham College was turned into a barrack for 
soldiers, dispersed the philosophers ; but “ their 
meetings,” continues their historian, “ were re- 
vived, and attended with a larger concourse of 
persons, eminent for their characters and learning, 
upon the Restoration, 1660 ; and, as appears from 
the journal book of the Royd Society, on the 28th of 
November that year, the Lord Viscount Brouncker, 
Mr. Boyle, Mr. Bruce, Sir Robert Moray, Sir 
Paul Neile, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Petty, 
Mr. Balle, Mr. Rooke, Mr. Wren, and Mr. Hill, 
after the lecture of Mr. Wren, at Gresham Col- 
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lege, withdrew for mutual convcrBation into Mr. 
Rookc’s apartment, where, amongst other matters 
discoursed of, something was offered about a de> 
sign of founding a cohege for the promoting of 
physico-inathematical experimental learning. And, 
because they had these frequent occasions of meet- 
ing with one another, it was proposed that some 
course might be thought of to improve this meet- 
ing to a more regular way of debating things ; and 
that, according to the manner in other countries, 
where there were voluntary associations of men 
into academies for the advancement of various 
parts of learning, they might do something an- 
swerable here for the promoting of experimental 
philosophy.”* It was thereupon agreed that the 
meetings should be continued at three o’clock in 
the afternoon on every Wednesday, in Mr. Rooke’s 
chamber at Gresham College during term time, 
and at Mr. Dalle’s apartments in the Temple in 
the vacation. It was also arranged that every 
member of the society should pay ten shillings on 
his admission, and a shilling a week besides so 
long as he remained a member. At this meeting, 
which may be regarded as that at which the pre- 
sent Royal Society wns actually founded, Dr. Wil- 
kins presided. From the subsequent admissions 
it appears that only the twelve persons present on 
this occasion were considered as members; all 
others, even those who had attended the meetings 
kept before the Restoration, had to be regularly 
proposed and balloted for. A list, however, was 
now drawn out of “ such persons as were known 
to those present, and judged by them willing and 
fit to be joined with them in their design, and who, 
if they should desire it, might be admitted before 
any others;” among whom we find the names of 
Lord Hatton, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brereton, 
who had been a member of the old club, Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Slingsbey (another 
attendant at the meetings before the Restoration), 
Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Denham, Dr. Ward, 
Dr. Wallis, Dr. Glisson, Dr. Ent, Dr. Bate 
(author of the Elenchus Motuum)^ Dr. Willis, 
Dr. Cowley (the poet), Mr. Ashraole (founder of 
the Ashraolean Museum at Oxford), Mr. Olden- 
burg (long secretary), &c. At the next meeting, 
on that day week. Sir Robert Moray informed the 
members, from the king, that his majesty had 
been made acquainted with their design, and that 
he highly approved of it, and would be ready to 
give it his encouragement. It appears to have 
been principally through Moray, who held the 
office of a sort of private secretary to Charles II., 
that the society acquired and was enabled to keep 
up its interest at court. Burnet, who knew him 
well, calls him “ the first former of the Royal 
Society,” and adds that “ while he lived he was 
the life and soul of that body.” . “ He was,” says 
the bishop, “ the most universally beloved and 
esteemed by men of all sides and sorts of any man 
I have ever known in my whole life, He was a 


pious man, and in the midst of armies and conrts 
he spent many hours a day in devotion, which was 
in a most elevating strain. He had gone through 
the easy parts of mathematics, and knew the his- 
tory of nature beyond any man 1 ever yet knew. 
He had a genius much like Peiriski, as he is de- 
• scribed by Gassendi.”* On the 16th of Januar}*, 
1661, we find the king sending the society two 
loadstones by Sir Robert Moray, with a message, 
“ that he expected an account from the society of 
some of the most considerable experiments upon 
them.”t Charles seems to have taken much in- 
terest in the society from the first ; in the account 
of the meeting of the 4th of September tliis year, it 
is noted that “ a proposition of Mr. Hobbes, for 
finding two mean pro})OTtionals between twt) 
straight lines given, was delivered in to the society 
by Sir Paul Neile from the king, indorsed witli bis 
majesty’s own hand, and was ordered to be regis- 
tered;”! and on the 1 6th of October Sir Robert 
Moray acquaints the society that he and Sir Paul 
Neile had kissed the king’s hand in their name; 
on which he was desired to return their most 
humble thanks to his majesty “ for the favour tmd 
honour done them, of offering himself to be en- 
tered one of their society. ”§ “ When the society 
first addressed themselves to his majesty,” Bishoj) 
Spratt tells us, “,he was pleased to express much 
satisfaction that this enterprise was begun in his 
reign. He then represented to them the gravity 
and difficulty of their work ; and assured them of 
all the kind influence of his power and prerogative. 
Since that he has frequently committed many 
things to their search; he has referred many 
foreign rarities to their inspection ; he has recom- 
mended many domestic improvements to their 
care; he has demanded the result of their trials in 
many appearances of nature; he has been present, 
and assisted with his own hands, at the perform- 
ing of many of their experiments, in his gardens, 
his parks, and on the river.”|| On the 15th of 
July, 1662, a charter was passed incorporating 
the society under the name of the Royal Society, 
and constituting William Lord Brouncker the 
first president; Moray, Boyle, Brereton, Digby, 
Neile, Slingsbey, Petty, Drs.' Wallis, Timothy 
Clarke, Wilkins, and Ent, William Areskinc, 
Esq., cup-bearer to his majesty, Drs. Goddard 
and Christopher Wren, William Balle, Esq., 
Matthew Wren, Esq., Evelyn, T. Henshuw, 
Esq., Dudley Palmer, Esq., and Oldenburg, tin; 
first council; Balle, the first treasurer; and 
Wilkins and Oldenburg the first secretaries. Ami 
some additional privileges were granted by a 
second charter which passed the privy seal on the 
22nd of April, 1663.f From a list drawn up on 
the 2lBt of May, in that year, it appears that the 
number of members was men a hundred and fif- 
teen.** Among them, besides the names that have 

• Own Time, 1.59. + Birch, 1.10. 
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been already mentioned, are those of James Lord 
Anneslcy, John Aubrey, Esquire, (the author of 
the Miscellanies), Geoi^e Duke of Buckingham, 
George Lord Berkeley, Robert Lord Bruce, Isaac 
Barrow, B.D., Walter Lord Cavendish, Dr. Walter* 
Charlcton, John Earl of Crawford and Lindsay, 
Henry Marquis of Dorchester, William Earl of 
Devonshire, John Dryden, Esquire, (the* poet), 
J^ohn Graunt, Esquire, (author of the Observations 
upon the Bills of Mortality), Mr. Robert Hooke, 
(already a very active memW, although the only 
one whose name stands thus undecorated by any 
designation either civil or academic), Alexander 
Earl of Kincardine, John Lord Lucas, John Vis- 
count Massareene, James Earl of Northampton, 
Dr. Walter Pope (author of the well known song 
called the Old Man’s Wish, and other pieces of 
verse), Edward Earl of Sandwich, Thomas Spratt, 
M. A. (afterwards Bishop of Rochester), Edmund 
Waller, Esquire (the poet). The Royal Society, 
we thus perceive, besides the array of titled names 
which it doubtless owed in part to the patronage of 
the court, had at this time to boast of a consider- 
able sprinkling of the cultivators of poetry and 
general literature among its men of science and 
cxpcriiiientalists.* It had however been specially 
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constituted for the promotion of natural or physical 
science: Regalia Soeietas Londini pro ackntia 
natvarli promovenda^ or the Royal Society of 
London for improving natural knowledge, is the 
full title by which it is described in the second 

• On the 7th of December, 1064,' " it being suggested that there 
"fire Meveral persons of the society whose genius was very properand 
uiclmod to improve the English tongue, and particularly for philo- 
"nplucal purmses, it was voted that there be a committee for im- 
language, and that they meet at Sir Peter 
. 7 ®bo B lodnngs in Gray’s Inn once or twice a month, and give an 
•lecount of their proceedings to the society when called upon." A 
ommitteo of twenty-one membenwas accordingly appointed for this 
“"““S Uiem were Dryden, Evelyn, Spratt, and Waller.— 
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royal charter, and in the English oath therein 
directed to be taken by the president.* 

. We have a curious account of the Royal Society 
at this early date from Louis XIV.’s historio- 
grapher, M. Samuel Sorbierc, who came over to 
this country in 1663, and after his return to 
France published a narrative of his adventures.t 
Sorbiere’s book is on the whole a somewhat cox- 
con^iciil performance, and, of course, in a hastily 
written description of a foreign country, in which 
he spent only a few months, he has made 
several mistalSes as to matters of fact; but he may 
he trusted at least for the outside a])pearance8 of 
things which he saw with his own eyes, and which 
he evidently does not intend to misrepresent. One 
of his principal objects in visiting England, he 
states, was to renew his acquaintance with some 
old friends, and to he introduced to other learned 
persons here. One of those whom he had formerly 
known was Mr. Hobbes, whom, he tells us, he 
found much the same man as he had seen him 
fourteen years before, “ and even,” he adds, “ in 
the same posture in his cliamhcr as he was wont 
to be every afternoon, wherein he betook himself 
to hil studies after he had been walking about all 
the morning. This he did for hishcaltli, of which 
he ought to have the greatest regard, he being at 
this time seventy-eight years of age. Besides 
w’hich he plays so long at tennis once a week till he 
is quite tired. I found very little alteration in his 
face, and none at all in the vigour of his mind, 
strength of memory, and cheerfulness of spirit ; 
all which he perfectly retained.” { Hobbes, who 
in fact was at this time no more than seventy-live, 
and who lived and wrote for sixteen or seventeen 
years longer, had already involved himself in his 
famous mathematical controversy with Dr. Wallis 
and the new society, which speedily became so 
angry and scurrilous on both sides — especially on 
that of Hobbes, who was in the wrong ; but it docs 
not appear either that Sorhicre was jirepossesscd 
against the society, or they against him in the first 
instance, by his connexion with their great as- 
sailant. Perhaps, however, the circumstance was 
remembered afterwards, when some of the more 
zealous members found themselves dissatisfied 
with the I-Venchman’s published narrative, and 
Spratt, already the appointed historian of the society, 
and vain of his reputation as the finest or smartest 
writer of the day, undertook the task of exposing 
its blunders and calumnics.§ The society elected 
Sorbierc a member while he was in England ; and 
he on his part speaks with great respect both of 
the society as a body, and of those of its members 
whom he has occasion to mention. Of Sir Robert 

* In the first Charter it is calleil simply the Royal Society (Retjalis 
Soeietas) ; but its object is there still farther limited to mere experi- 
mental sciemw— " ad rerum naturalium artiumqua ntilium scientias 
eximrlmentoram fide iilterius promovendas." 

t Relation d’un VmaRe on Angletcrre. 1664 : translated under tlie 
title of A Voyage to England, containing many things relntingto tlic 
state of learning, religion, and other cunosities of that kingdnm. 17()». 

t English Translation, 1 ). 87. 

$ Oliservations 4n m , dc Sorbierc’s Voyage into England ; 
written to Dr. WreB, professor of astronomy in Oxford. 17U6 (first 
printed in 1665). 
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Moray, he says, “ It was a wonderfill or rather a 
very edifying thing, to find a person employed in 
matters of state, and of such excellent merit, and 
one who had been engaged a great part of his life 
in warlike commands and the affairs of the cabinet, 
apply himself in making machines in St. James’s 
Park and adjusting telescopes. All this we have 
seen him do. with great application. ... I made 
him frequent visits, very much to my satisfaction, 
having never had the honour to see him hut I 
learned something of him.” He adds, “ He was 
so kind as to introduce iae to Princ^ Rupert, who 
is of the same frank temper, kind, modest, very 
curious, and takes no state upon him. . . Sir Robert 
Moray brought me likewise into the king’s pre- 
sence, who is a lover of the curiosities of art and 
nature. |Ie took the pains to bring me into the 
Royal Society, and had the goodness, almost every 
time that 1 attended there, to seat me next him- 
self, that so he might interpret to me whatever was 
said in English.”* An account is afterwards 
given of the origin of the Royal Society, in which 
we are told that during the late civil war “ persons 
of quality, having no court to make, applied them- 
selves to their studies ; some turning their heads 
to chemistry, others to mechanism, mathematics, or 
natural philosophy.” “ Those same persons.” pro- 
ceeds our author, “ who had found their account 
in their respective studies, would not, after tlie 
king’s return ... be guilty if so much ingrati- 
tude as to leave them and take upon them an idle 
court life; but they chose rather to intersperse 
these sorts of entertainments with their other diver- 
sions ; and so tlie Lords Digby, Boyle, Brouncker, 
Moray, Devonshire, Worcester, and divers others 
(for the English nobility are all of them learned 
and polite), built elaboratories, made machines, 
opened mines, and made use of an hundred sorts 
of artists to find out some new invention or other. 
The king himself is not devoid of this curiosity ; 
nay, he has caused a famous chymist to be brought 
over from Paris, for whom he has built a very line 
elaboratory in St. James’s Park. But his majesty 
more particularly takes great delight in finding out 
useful experiments in navigation, wherein he has 
immense knowledge.” f He then notices with 
great admiration Boyle’s pneumatic engine, or 
air-pump, and other inventions of some of the 
members of the Royal Society. He states, by 
mistake, that 'the society had already begun a 
library adjoining to the gallery through which 
they passed from their hall of meeting in Gresham 
College: “they have as yet no library,” Spratt 
observes, “ but only a repository for their instru- 
ments and rarities.”! Spratt is scandalised at the 
triviality of the description given of the meetings of 
the society ; but the “ mean circumstances,” the 
enumeration of which he denounces as unworthy 
of so noble a theme, are interesting enough at this 
distance of time. First is noticed the usher or 
beadle, “ who goes before the president with a 

* EnglUIi Tianslution, p. 31. Id., p. S3. 
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mace, which he lays down on the table when the 
society have taken their places this is the gilt 
silver mace the society still possess, the gift of 
their first royal patron. “ The room where the 
'society meets,” the account goes on, “ is large and 
wainscotted; there is a large table before the 
chimney, with seven or eight chairs covered with 
green doth about it, and two rows of wooden and 
matted benches to lean on, the first being highqf 
than the other, in form like an amphitheatre. The 
president and council are elective j they mind no 
precedency in the society, but the president sits at 
the middle of the table in an elbow chair, witli his 
back to the chimney. The secretary sits at the end 
of the table on his left hand, and they have eacli of 
them pen, ink, and paper, before them. I saw 
nobody sit on the chairs; I think they are re- 
served for persons of great quality, or those who 
have occasion to draw near to the president. All 
the other members take their places as they think 
fit, and without any ceremony; and, if any one 
comes in after the society is fixed, nobody stirs, 
but he takes a place presently where he can find 
it, that so no interruption may be given to him that 
speaks. The president has a little wooden mace iti 
his hand, with which he strikes the table when he 
would command silence; they address their dis- 
course to him bareheaded till he makes a sign for 
them to put on their hats ; and there is a relation 
given in a few words of what is thought proper to 
be said concerning the experiments proposed hy 
the secretary. There is nobody here eager to 
speak, that makes a long harangue, or intent upon 
saying all he knows ; he is never interruj)ted that 
speaks, and differences of opinion cause no manner 
of resentment, nor as much as a disobliging w.iy 
of speech ; there is nothing seemed to me to be 
more civil, respectful, and better managed than 
this meeting ; and, if there are any private dis- 
courses held between any w'hile a member is s})«tk- 
ing, they only w'hisper, and the least sign from the 
president causes a sudden stop, though they have not 
told their mind out. I took special notice of this 
conduct in a body consisting of so many persons, 
and of such different nations. ... In short, it can- 
not be discerned that |any authority prevails here; 
and, whereas those who are mere mathematicians 
favour Descartes more than Gassendus, the litaralh 
on the other side, are more inclined to the latter. 
But both of them have hitherto demeaned them- 
selves with so much moderation that no different 
hypotlieses or principles have been a means to 
break in upon the good harmony of the society. 
Spratt takes fire at this statement about the authority 
of Descartes with the mathematicians and of 
Gassendi with the men of general learning, 
“neither of these two men,” he says, “bear any 
sway amongst them ; they are never named there 
as dictators over men’s reasons; nor is there any 
extraordinary reference to their judgments.”t . 

The Royal Society began to publish Ae most im' 
portent of the papers communicated to it, under the 

• EnslUh TransUtion, p. 38. t Obaemtiow. p. 165. 
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title of the Philosophical Transactions, in March, 
1665 ; and the work has been continued from that 
date to the present day, with the exception of the 
four years from January 1679 to January 1683 
(for which space the deficiency is partly suppliecf 
by Hooke’s volume of Philosophical Collections), 
of the three years and a month from December 
1687 to January 1691, and of various shorter in- 
tervals, amounting in all to nearly a-year and a 
half more, previous to October, 1(595. From this 
work, or either of its abridgments— the first begun 
by Mr. Lowthorp and brought down by a suc- 
cession of continuatoTs to the middle of last cen- 
tury ; the second, and best, by the late Dr. Charles 
Hutton and assistants, extending to the year 1800 
— and from the histories of Bishop Spratt and 
Dr. Birch, the former, however, coming down 
only to the year 1667, in which it was pub- 
lished— may be learned the general character of 
the inquiries with which the Royal Society oc- 
cupied itself in the earlier stage of its existence, 
and which, we may hence infer, formed the 
kind of science at that time chiefly cultivated in 
this country. It will he found that mathema- 
tical and analytical investigations then bore an 
extremely small proportion to the bulk of the busi- 
ness at the society’s meetings ; which indeed did 
not consist much of mere speculation of any kind, 
hut rather of exhibitions and experiments, of 
dcitails as to the useful arts, accounts of new inven- 
tions, communications of remarkable facts, phe- 
nomena, and incidents in natural history, chemistry, 
medicine, and anatomy,— of a great deal, indeed, 
that would now probably be accounted to belong 
only to the curiosities or popular pastimes of science. 

A list drauTi uj) 30th March, 1664, presents the 
members as then distributed into the following 
seven committees (besides an eighth for corre- 
spondence): 1. Mechanical, to consider and im- 
prove all mechanical inventions ; 2. Astronomical 
and optical ; 3. Anatomical ; 4. Chemical ; 5. 
Georgical; 6. For histories of trades; 7. For col- 
lecting all the phenomena of nature hitherto ob- 
served, and all experiments made and recorded.* 
Here we have no mention at all of either mathe- 
matical or algebraical science ; the cultivation of 
these branches separately, or for their own sake, 
docs not seem to have then been considered as 
coming within the design of the society. Nor 
^vere they extensively applied even in mechanical, 
astronomical, and optical investigations. If we 
take up the first volume of Hutton’s abridgment of 
the Philosophical Transactions, which comprises 
the first seven volumes of the original publication, 
extending over seven years, from 1665 to 1672 
inclusive, we shall find that of about 450 communi- 
cations (besides nearly 200 reviews of books), only 
nine come under the heads of algebra and geometry, 
or pure science; that of about 140 relating to 
mechanical philosophy, and arranged under the 
heads of dynamics, astronomy, chronology, naviga- 
tion, gunnery, hydraulics, pneumatics, optics, elec- 
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tricity, magnetism, pyrotechny, thermometry, &c., 
nine in every ten arc mere accounts of observations 
and experiments, or explaiiations and hypotheses 
in which there is little or* no mathematics; and 
thatjhe remaining 300, or two-thirds of the whole, 
belong to the departments of natural history (di- 
vided into zoology, botany, mineralogy, geography, 
and hydrology), of chemical philosophy (divide<l 
into, chemistry, meteorology, and geology), of jihy- 
siology (divided into physiology of animals, physi- 
ology of plants, medicine, surgery, and anatomy), 
and of the arft (divided into mechanical, chemical, 
and the fine arts).* So that at this time only 
about one paper in fifty was purely mathematical 
or analytical, and only one in three on subjects to 
which the science of lines and quantities was appli- 
cable — for chemistry was not yet in a ccpidition to 
be treated otherwise than tentatively, and, if ma- 
thematical reasoning had been attempted in medi- 
cine, the attempt was a failure and a folly. 

The history of the Royal Society, however, is 
very nearly the whole history of English science, 
both physical and mathematical, from the date of 
its institution to the end of the present period. 
Almost all the scientific discoveries and improve- 
ments that originated in this country during that 
century were made by its members, and a large 
proportion of them arc recorded and were first 
published in its transactions. But the Royal 
Society, it is to be remembered,^ was, after all 
still more an cfiect than a cause, still more 
an indication than a pow'er; and, although it 
no doubt gave an impulse to the progress of 
science by the communication and union whicli it 
helped to maintain among the labourers in tliat 
field, by some advantages which it derived from 
its position, and by the spirit which it excited and 
difl'used, tlic advance which was made under its 
auspices, or partly by force of its example, would 
probably have been accomplished little less rapidly 
without its assistance ; for the time was come, and 
the men with it, who assuredly would not have 
been hindered from doing their work, although 
such an institution had never l>een called into exist- 
ence. But it was part of the work they were sent 
to do to establish such an institution, which, al- 
though not the tree on which science grows, is 
both a convenient and ornamental shelter for the 
gathered fruit, and may be made serviceable for 
various subsidiary purposes which even philoso- 
phers are entitled to hold in some regard in a 
refined and luxurious age. 

One invention, dating after the Restoration, of 
which much has been said in recent times, is 
assigned to an individual whose name does not 
occur in the roll of the members of the Royal So- 
ciety — the first steam-engine, which is commonly be- 
lieved to have been both described and constructed 
by the Marquess of Worcester — ^the same whose 
negotiations with the Irish Catholics, when he 
was Earl of Glamorgan, make so remarkable a 

* In Hulton'i talle of contents a few papers are repeated under 
different beads, but tbis c;»nuot much affect Ibo ealcnialion. 
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in the history of the contest between 
Charles I. and the parliAment. The Marijuess of 
WorcesW-r’s famous publication entitled “ A* Cen- 
tury of the names and' scantlings of sUch inven- 
tions as at present I can call to mind to, have.^ed 
and perfected (my former notes beipg lost), &c.,” 
was first printed in 1663. “ It is a very small 
piece,” says Walpole, “ containing a dedication to 
Charles II. ; another to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in which he alfirms having in the presence 
of Charles 1. performed maiw of the fc^ts men- 
tioned in his book ; a table of contents; and the 
work itself, which is but a table of contents nei- 
ther, being a list of a hundred projects, most of 
them impossibilities, but all of which he affirms 
having discovered the art of performing. Some of 
the easiest seem to be, how to write with a single 
line; with a point; how to use all the senses in- 
differently for each other, as, to talk by colours, 
and to read by the taste ; to make an imsinkable 
ship; how to do and to prevent the salne thing; 
how to sail against wind and tide ; how to form an 
universal character ; how to converse by jangling 
bells out of tune ; how to take towns or prevent 
their being taken ; how to write in the dark; how 
to cheat with dice ; and, in short, how to fly.”* 
“ Of all these wonderful inventions,” adds Wal- 
pole, “the last but one seems the only one of which 
his lordship has left the secret;” but the wit, who 
characterises the whole production as “ an amazing 
])iecc of folly,” has missed the most interesting of 
all the marquess’s projects, the si.\ty-eighth in tlie 
list, which he entitles “ An admirable and most 
forcible way to drive up water by fire,” and which 
appears from his description to have been, in fact, 
a species of steam-engine. His language implies, 
too, that the idea had been actually carried into 
effect : he speaks of having made use of a cannon 
for his boiler ; aud he says, “ I have seen the 
water run like a constant fountain-stream forty 
feet high; one vessel of water rarefied by lire 
driveth up forty of cold water.” And Sorbicrc, 
when here in 1663, saw the engine at work — 
although the superficial, chattering Frenchman hjis 
described it, and probably understood it, so imper- 
fectly as to have taken no note even of the nature 
of the power by which it was made to act : — 
“ One of the most curious things I had a mind 
to see,” he writes, “ was a water-engine invented 
by the Marquess of Worcester, of which he had 
made an experiment. I went on purpose to see it 
at Fox Hall (Vauxhall), on the other side of the 
Thames, a little above Lambeth, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s palace, standing in sight of Lon- 
don. One man, by the help of this machine, 
raised four large buckets full of water in an instant 
forty feet high, and that through a pipe of about 
eight inches long ; which invention will be of greater 
use to the public than that very ingenious machine 
alreaily made use of, and raised upon wooden work 
above Somerset House, that supplies part of the town 
with water, but witli great difficulty, and in less 
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quantity than could be wished.”* Forty years before 
the publication of the Century of Inventions, it is 
to be observed, a French engineer, Solomon de 
Caus, in a volume pubTished at Paris entitled 
■ ‘ Les Raisons des Forces Mouvantes,” had not 
only called attention to the power of steam pro- 
duced in a close vessel, but had proposed a mode 
of raising water by means of such a force, the 
principle of which, as far as can be collected, ap- 
pears to have been the same with that of the Mar-’ 
quess of Worcester’s contrivance. It is possible 
that the marquess may have taken the idea from 
this book, which would be the more likely to 
attract attention in England from the circumstance 
of De Caus having come over to this country in 
1612 in the train of the Elector Palatine, and re- 
sided here for some years ; but still the English 
nobleman remains, as far as is known, the first per- 
son who ever actually constructed a steam-engint‘. 
Twenty years later, as appears from the aulhoi’s 
manuscript now in the British Museum, the same 
idea that had been already published by De Caus, 
and realised by the Marquess of Worcester, was 
proposed sis his own by Sir Samuel Morland in a 
work on machines for raising water, WTitten in 
French, and addressed to Louis XIV. ;t although 
the passage was omitted from the book when it 
was soon afterwards sent to the press. About 
1690, Denis Papin, a native of France, but then 
and fur a great part of his life resident in tiiis 
country, discovered and applied the two imitorlunl 
improvements of making the expansive force ol' 
the steam act by means of a piston and of jjro- 
ducing a reaction of the piston through the cuii- 
densatioii of the steam by means of cold ; he is 
also the inventor of tlie safety-valve, which, liow- 
ever, he only applied in the cooking apparatus 
called his digester, where steam was em])loye(l 
merely to produce heat, not in any machine where 
that agent was the moving power. In 1698 Cup- 
tain Savery contrived the first steam-engine whieii 
can be said to have been found practically useful ; 
he employed the principle of the condensation of tlu' 
steam by cold, not toi)ermit the relapse of a piston, 
as Papin had done, but to effect the elevation oi 
the water directly by allowing it to ascend into the 
vacuum so produced. From this date steam may 
be considered to have ranked as an important 
working power in this country* although Savery’s 
engine was never applied to any other purpose ex- 
cept the raising of water, which, too, it could only 
effect from a very inconsiderable depth, the vacuum, 
by means of which it principally operated, ceasinsi 
to act as soon as the column of water came to 
balance an atmospheric column of the same base, 
in other words, as soon as the water had asccmleu 
through the vacuum to the height of about thirty* 
two feet. About 1711 a much more effective 
engine was invented by Thomas Newcomen, at' 
ironmonger of Dartmouth, assisted by' John ColIey> 
a glazier of the same place, upon Papin’s principle) 

• Journey to England, p. 80. 
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of making the vacuum produced by the condenaa- | 
tion of tlie steam serve for allowing the descent of a 
piston under its own graviUition and the pressure 
of the atmosphere. Ncwcomen’d, or the atmo- 
spheric engine, as it has bera called, soon came to* 
be extensively employed, cspemlly in the mining 
districts, where water had often to be raised from 
great depths. Dr. John Thcophihis Desuguliers, a 
clergyman of the church of England, but of French 
birth and extraction, in the year 1718 improved 
Savery’s engine (which from its cheapness has for 
some purposes continued in use to our own day) by 
substituting the injection of a small current of cold 
water into the receiver for the old method of dash- 
ing the water over the outside of the vessel to effect 
the concentration of the steam ; and this same iin- 
])rovement — rc-discovcrcd, it is said, by himself — 
was also soon after applied by Newcomen to his 
engine. About the same time Mr. Beighton con- 
trived to make the machine itself open and shut 
the cocks by which it received its alternate sup- 
jilies of steam and water ; and here the improvc- 
mc.nt of the steam-engine stopped for the present 
period. 

At the head of the cultivators of experimental 
science in England in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century stands the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
seventh and youngest son of Richard first Earl of 
Cork, commonly called the Great Earl. He was 
horn in 1627, and lived till 1691. Boyle w'as an 
unwearied observer and collector of facts, and also 
a voluminous speculator, in physical science ; but 
his actual discoveries do not amount to much. He 
made considerable improvements on the air-pump, 
originally invented a few years before by Otto von 
Guericke of Magdeburg, and indeed it maybe said 
to have been in his hands that it first became an 
instrument available for the purposes of science. 
The few additions which Boyle made to our know- 
ledge of general principles, or what are called the 
laws of nature, were almost confined to the one 
dejiartment of pneumatics ; he is commonly held 
to have discovered or established the absorbing 
power of the atmosphere and the propagation 
of sound by the air ; he proved that clement to 
possess much more both of expansibility and of 
compressibility than had been previously suspected ; 
he made some progress tow'ards ascertaining the 
weight of atmospheric air ; and he showed more 
clearly than had been done before his time itsindis- 
pensableness to the sustentation both of combus- 
tion and of animal life. He may be regarded, 
therefore, along with Torricelli, Pascal, and 
Guericke, as one of the fathers of pneumatic 
science — in so far at least as it is concerned widi 
the mechanical properties of the atmosphere. 
Boyle also ascertained many particular facts, and 
arrived at some general, though rather vague, 
conclusions, in chemistry, ih the course of his 
multifarious experiments ; the practice of apply- 
mg one chemical agent as a test for detecting 
the presence of another was first adopted by him j 
and he exposed the falsehood of the notion 


then commonly entertained, that whatever could 
not be destroyed or changed by fire was to be 
ranked among the elementary constituents of the 
natnral world. In chemical pneumatics, however, 
little jirogress was made cither hy Boyle, or for 
many years aft(^ his day. He conjectured, indeed, 
that only a portion of the atmosphere was employed 
in sustaining comhustion and animal life; and his 
fellow-labourer Hooke divined that the clement in 
question is the same with that contained in nitre 
(namely, what is now called oxigen), and that in 
cumbiisfion it* combined with the burning body. 
But neither of these sagacious conclusions was yet 
experimentally established. 

Robert llookc, horn in 1685, was, till his death 
in 1702, one of the most devoted cultivators of 
science in this age. Besides his skill and sagiu’ity 
as a chemist, he had (a remarkable quickness and 
fertility of mechanical invention, and his sj)ccu- 
lations raugc^d over the wdiole field of natural his- 
tory and natural philosophy, from the minutest 
disclosures of the microscope to hcyoiul the farthest 
sweep of the telescope. His jealous and rapacious 
temper, and sordid j)er6onal habits, which made 
him an object of general dislike in his own day, 
have probably somewhat stinted the acknowledg- 
ment paid to his merits both hy his contemporaries 
and by posterity ; and in fact, of numcTo\is inven- 
tions and discoveries to which he himself laid 
claim, there is scarcely one to which his right has 
been universally admitted. It is generally allowed, 
however, that we are ijidchtcd to him fur Uie im- 
provement of tlie pendulum as a measure of time, 
and for some valuable innovations in the construc- 
tion of pendulum wabdics, in particular the appli- 
cation of a spiral spring to regulate the balance. 
But in his own notion Hooke was the true autlior 
of several of the discoveries which have immortal- 
ised the greatest of his conlem])orarics. He dis- 
])utcd partly the originality, partly the truth, of 
Newton’s theory of light ; and he even asserted, 
w'hen the Principia came out, that there was little 
or nothing there announced on the force and uclion 
of gravitation that he had not himself anticipated. 
He had, indeed, some years before, in a paper 
printed in tlie Philosojihical Transactions, sketeked 
a hypothesis of the movements of the eartli and the 
other planets on the assumption of the principle of 
universal gravitation ;* hut this was a very dif- 
ferent thing from the demonstration of the system 
of the world by Newton on the establishment and 
accurate measurement of that force. Newton himself 
eventually admitted that his proposition of the gra- 
vitation of the planets being as the inverse square of 
the distance had been previously deduced from 
Kepler’s discovery of their eliptical orbita by 
Hooke, as well as by Wren and Halley ; but this 
concession is supposed to have been made rather 
for the sake of peace than from conviction. 

The first president of the Royal Society, William 
Brouncker, Ixird Viscount Brouncker (oftheking- 

• Fh|. Tiatts., No. 101 (for April 1C74). 
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dom of Ireland), who was bom in 1620 and died 
in 1684, was an able mathematician, and is known 
as the author of the first series invented for the 
quadrature of the hyperbola, and also us the first 
writer who noticed what arc called continued^ frac- 
tions in arithmetic. Dr. Jolm Wallis (b. 1616, 
d. 1703) is the author of many works of great 
learning, ingenuity, and profoundness on algebra, 
geometry, and mechanical philosophy. Among 
the practical subjects to which he devoted himself 
were the deciphering of secret writing, and the 
teaching of persons born deaf to speak. “ I was 
informed,” says Sorbiere, “that Dr. Wallis had 
brought a person that was bom deaf and dumb to 
read at Oxford, by teaching him several inflexions 
fitted to the organs of his voice, to make it articu- 
late.”* The French traveller afterwards went to 
Oxford, at id saw and conversed with Wallis (who 
held the office of Savilian professor of geometry in 
the university), although he complains that the pro- 
fessor and all the other learned Englishmen he met 
with spoke Latin, which was his medium of com- 
munication with them, with such an accent and way 
of pronunciation tliat they were very hard to be un- 
derstood. t However, he adds that he was much 
edified, notwithstanding, by Wallis’s conversation ; 
and was mightily pleased botli with the experi- 
ments he saw made by him in teaching the deaf to 
read, and with the model of a floor he had invented 
“ tliat could bear a great weight, and make a very 
large hall, though it consisted only of several short 
pieces of timber joined together, without any 
mortices, nails, and pins, or any other support 
than what they gave one another j for the weight 
they bear closes them so together as if they were 
but one board, and the floor all of a piece.” lie 
gives a diagram of this ingenious floor ; “ and in- 
deed,” he continues, “ I made Mr. Hobbes him- 
self even admire it, though he is at no good terms 
with Dr. W allis, and has no reason to love him.” J 
We have already mentioned tlie hot war, about 
what might seem the least heating of all subjects, 
that was carried on for some years between Wallis 
and Hobbes. A curious account is aflerwards 
given of AVallis’s personal appearance “ The 
doctor,” says our traveller, “ has less in him of 
the gallant man than Mr. Hobbes ; and, if you 
should see him with his university cap on his 
head, as if he had a porte-feuille on, covered with 
black cloth and sewed to his calot, you would be 
as much inclined to laugh at this diverting sight 
as you would be ready to entertain the excellency 
ami civility of my friend [Hobbes] with esteem 
and alFection.” And then the coxcomb adds — 
“ VVhat I have said concerning Dr. Wallis is not 
intended in the least to derogate from the praises 
due to one of the greatest mathematicians in the 
world; and who, being yet no more than forty 

• Journey to England, p. 28. 
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years of age [he was forty-seven], may advance 
his studies much ferther, and become polite, if 
purified by the air of the court at London ; for I 
must tell you, sir, that that of the university stands 
«in need of it, and that those who are not purified 
otherways have naturally strong breaths that are 
noxious in conversation.”* It may he doubtful 
whether these last expressions are to be understood 
literally, or in some metaphorical sense ; fur it is 
not obvious how the air of a court, though it may 
polish a man’s address, is actually to sweeten a 
bad breath. Dr. Wallis, besides his publication of 
the papers of Horrocks already noticed, edited 
several of the works of Archimedes, Ptolemy, ami 
other ancient mathematicians ; and he is also the 
author of a grammar of the English tongue, written 
in Latin, which abounds iii curious and valuaiilc 
matter. 

Anotlier ingenious, though somewhat fanciful 
mathematician of this day, was Dr. John Wilkins, 
who was made Bishop of Chester some years after 
the Restoration, although during tjjc interregnum 
he liad married a sister of Oliver Cromwell, ns 
Archbishop Tillotson had a niece in the reign of 
Charles I. Dr. Wilkins is chiefly rememliered 
for his “ Discovery of a New World,” publisliwl 
in 1638, in which he attempts to prove the practi- 
cability of a passage to the moon ; and his “ Essay 
towards a Real Character,” being a scheme of u 
universal language, which he gave to the world 
thirty years later. He is also the author of various 
theological works. Of the high mathematical 
merits of Dr. Isaac Barrow and Sir Christopher 
Wren, who have both earned their chief renown in 
other departments, we have already spoken clse- 
where.t Barrow’s Lectiones Opticic, published 
in 1669, and his liCCtiones Geometrical, 1670, 
contain his principal contributions to mathema- 
tical science. The former advanced the science 
of optics to the point at which it was taken up by 
Newton : the latter promulgated a partial antici- 
pation of Newton’s differential calculus— what 
is known by the name of the method of tangents, 
— and was the simplest and most elegant form 
to which tlie principle of fluxions had been reduced 
previous to the system of Leibnitz. Barrow’s 
Matliematicro Lectiones, not published till after 
his death, which look jilacc in 1677, at the early 
age of forty-seven, are also celebrated for their 
learning and profoundness. Wren’s most important 
paper in the Philosophical Transactions is one on 
the laws of the collision of bodies, read before the 
Royal Society in December, 16684 H is remark- 
able that this subject, which had been recom- 
mended by the society to the attention of its mem- 
bers, was at the same time completely elucidated 
by three individuals working without communica- 
tion with each other by Wren in this paper ; by 
Wallis in another, read the preceding month ; and 
by the celebrated Huygens (who had been elected 

• Journey to England, p. 41. 
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a fellow of the society soon after its establishment), 
in a third read in January, 1669. 

A greater glory is shed over this than over any 
other age in the history of the higher sciences by 
the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, the most pene- • 
trating and comprehensive intellect which has ever 
been exerted in that field of speculation. The era 
of Newton extends to the year 1727, when he died 
at the age of eighty-five. What he did for science 
almost justifies the poetical comparison of his ap- 
pearance among men to the first dispersion of the. 
primeval darkness at the creation of the material 
world : “ God said. Let Newton he, and there was 
light.” While yet in earliest manhood, he had 
jiot only outstripped and left far behind him the 
ablest mathematicians and atialytic investigators 
of the day, but had discovered, it may be said, the 
whole of his new system of the world, except 
only that he had not verified some parts of it by 
tlu'. requisite calculations. 'I'hc year 1664, when 
lie was only twenty-two, is assigned as the date of 
his discovery of, the Binomial Theorem ; the year 

1665 as that of his invention of fluxions; the year 

1666 as that in which he demonstrated the law of 
gravitation in regard to the movement of the planets 
around the sun, and was only prevented from cx- 
Icuding it to the movement of the moon around 
the earth, and to that of bodies falling towards the 
earth, by the apparent refutation of his hyiwthesis 
when attempted to be so applied which Avas occa- 
sioned by the erroneous estimate then received of 
th(i earth’s diameter. He did not attempt to 
Avrest the supposed facts so as to suit his theory; 
on the contrary, with a singular stipcriority to the 
seductions of mere plausibility, he said nothing of 
liis theory to any one, and seems even to have 
thought no more of it for sixteen years, till, having 
heard by chance at a meeting of the Royal Society 
in 1682, of Picard’s measurement of fui arc of the 
meridian executed three years before, he thence 
deduced the true length of the earth’s diameter, 
resumed and finished his long abandoned calcula- 
tion — not Avithout such emotion as compelled him 
to call in the assistance of a friend as he disccnied 
the approaching confirmation of what he had for- 
merly anticipated— and the following year trans- 
mitted to the Royal Society what afterwards formed 
the leading propositions of the Principia. That 
Work, containing the complete exposition of the 
new theory of the universe, was published at Lon- 
don, at the expense of the Royal Society, in 1687. 
Meanwhile, about the year 1669, he had made his 
^ther great discovery of the non-homogeneity of 
light, and the diftering refrangibility of the rays of 
which it is composed ; by these fundamental facts 
revolutionising the whole science of optics. His 
Treatise on Optics, in which these discoveries and 
their consequences were developed, was first pub- 
lished in 1704 ; and along with it a Latin tract, 
entitled “ Uc Quadratura Curvanim,” containing 
nil exposition of the method of fluxions ; of which, 
liowever, the Principia had already •shoAivn him to 
lie in complete possession twenty years bef^e, and 
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which he had made use of in a paper AATittcu, ac- 
cording to his own account, in 1666, and undoubt- 
edly communicated to Dr. Barrow, and by him to 
Mr. Collins, in 1669. This*pa])er, entitled “ Ana- 
lysis j;)er ajquationesnumcrotcrminoruminfinitas,” 
Avas published in 1711. The question of the in- 
vention of the fluxionary or differential calculus, as 
is well knoAvn, gave occasion to a warm and pro- 
tracted dispute betAveen the partisans of Newton 
and those of his illustrious continental contempo- 
rary, lAubnitz ; hut it is noAV admitted on all hands 
that, Avhatevei*chiim Leibnitz also may have to be 
accounted its independent iijvontor (and there 
can scarcely be a doubt that he has a good claim 
to be so accounted), the honour of the prior in- 
vention belongs to NcAvton. 

We must dismiss some other dis^inguislicd 
names with a very brief mention. James Gregory, 
who died in 1675 at the age of only thirty-six, 
after having been suecessiA'oly Professor of Mathe- 
matics at St. AmlrcAv’s and Edinburgh, had in his 
short life accomplished more than any of his con- 
temporaries except NeAvton. He is popularly re- 
membered chiefly as the inventor of tlie first re- 
flecting telescope ; but his geometrical ami analy- 
tical inventions and discoveries Avere also numer- 
ous, and some of them of the highest order of 
merit. His nephew, David Gregory, Professor of 
Mathematics at Edinburgh, and afterwards Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, Avas also an 
able mathematician, and published some valuable 
works on geometry, optics, and astronomy. The 
Newtonian theory of universal gravitation is saitl to 
have been tiiuglit by him at Edinburgh before it was 
introduced into any other European university. 1 1 is 
remarkable that Avlien this David Gregory died, in 
1708, he and tAvo of his brothers held professor- 
ships in tliree British universities — himself at 
Oxford, James at Edinburgh, and Charles at St. 
Andrew’s. Tlie last-mentioned, too, was suc- 
ceeded, upon his resignation in 1639, by his son, 
named David, John Collins (h. 1624, d. 1683) 
is the aullior of several praeucal works and of a 
good many papers in the Philosopliical Transac- 
tions ; but lie was most useful in promoting the 
publication of the Avorks of others : it is said tHiit 
Wallis’s History of Algebra, Barrow’s Optical and 
Geometrical Lectures, and various other publica- 
tions oAved their seeing the light principally to his 
instigation and encouragement. He also kept up 
an extensive epistolary intercourse with the other 
scientific men of the day : it was principally from 
tlie letters and papers he left behind him that the 
Commcrcium Epistolicum, or volume of corre- 
spondence on the invention of fluxions, published 
in 1712, was made up. “Many of the discove- 
ries in physical knowledge,” says Dr. Hutton, 
“owe their chief improvement to him; for, while 
he excited some to disclose every new and useful 
invention, he employed others in improving them. 
Sometimes he.was peculiarly useful by showing 
where the dcfclt lay in any branch of science, and 
pointing out thl difficulties attending the inquiry; 
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at other times explaining their advantages, and 
keeping up a spirit and energy for improvement. 
In short, Mr. Collins was like die register of all 
the new acquisitions nnade in the mathematical 
sciences ; tlie magazine to which the curioys had 
frequent recourse ; which acquired him the appel- 
lation of the English Mersenne.”* Roger Cotes 
died in 1716, at the age of thirty-four, after 
having, in the estimation of his contemporaries, 
given promise of becoming one of the greatest 
mathematicians that had ever existed : Newton 
himself is reported to have said, V If Cotes had 
lived we should have known something.” Cotes’s 
mathematical papers were published, in 1722, 
under the title of “Harmonia Mensurarum,” by 
his cousin Dr, Robert Smith (author of a work on 
optics), and his Hydrostatical and Pneumalical 
Lectures *111 1738 by the same editor. Of all the 
publications that appeared in the early stages of 
the ftuxionary calculus. Professor Playfair con- 
ceives that none is more entitled to notice than the 
“ Harmonia Mensurarum” of Cotes. In this 
work, he observes, a method of reducing the areas 
of curves, in cases not admitting of an accurate 
comparison with rectilinear spaces, to those of the 
circle and hyperbola, which Newton hud exempli- 
fied in his Quadratura Curvarum, was extended 
by Cotes, who also “ gave the rules for finding the 
fluents of fractional expressions, whether rational 
or irrational, greatly generalised and highly [im- 
proved by means of a property of the circle disco- 
vered by himself, and justly reckoned among the 
most remarkable propositions in geometry.” t 
Another eminent authority describes the “ Harmo- 
nia” as “ the earliest work in which decided pro- 
gress was made in the application of Iqgaritlims, 
and of the properties of the circle, to the calculus 


theorem does most credit to the genius of the 
author, or the power of the language which is ca- 
pable of concentrating such a vast body of know- 
ledge in a single expression.”* Taylor’s Theorem 
^ has since its first announcement been, in die .lau- 
guage of the late Professor Leslie, “ successively 
modified, transformed, and extended by Maclaurin, 
Lagravge, and Laplace, whose names are attached 
to their respective formulaj.”t 
The example and discoveries of Newton, and 
especially the publication of the Principia, liiul 
before the end of the seventeenth century given a 
new direction and character to scientific specula- 
tion, and even to what was generally understood 
by the term science, in England. Tlic day of 
little more than mere virtuosoship, in which tljc 
Royal Society had taken its rise and commenced 
its operations, had given place to that of pure 
science in its highest forms and most lofty and 
extensive applications. Next to the development 
and application of the fluxionary calculus, the held 
in which, as might have been expected, the impnhc 
given by Newton produced the most brilliani 
results, was tliat of astronomy. The Royal Ohser- 
vatory at Greenwich was founded by Charles II., 
for the benefit of astronomy and navigation, in 
1676 ; and the a])pointmcnt of Astronomer lloviil 
(or Astronomical Observator, in the official style) 
bestowed upon John Flamsteed, then about thirty 
years of age, and already distinguished as a cul- 
tivator of astronomical science. Flamsteed held 
this office till his death in 1710; and during that 
space of time made and published a voluminous 
scries of observations, from the commencement 
of which his late biogra])her, Mr. Daily, dates 
tlie commencement of modern astronomy. “ Noi*” 
observes another writer, to whose masterly contrihu- 


of fluent8.”+ Cotes superintended the printing of 
the second edition of Newton’s Principia, pub- 
lished in 1713, tmd prefixed to it a preface which 
immediately acquired for him a wide scientific re- 
putation. Tlie last of these early English culti- 
vators of the new calculus whom we shall mention 
is Dr. Brook Taylor, a geometrician and analyst 
of great profoundness and originality, whose 
Mfethodus Incrementorum, published in 171.5, 
is characterised by Playfair as having “ added a 
new branch to the analysis of variable quantity.” 
“ A single analytical formula,” Playfair adds, “ in 
the Method nf Increments, has conferred a cele- 
brity on its author which the most voluminous 
works have not often been able to bestow. It is 
known by the name of Taylor’s Theorem, and ex- 
presses the value of any function of a variable 
quantity in terms of the successive orders of incre- 
ments, whether finite or infinitely small. If any 
one proposition can be said to comprehend in it a 
whole science, it is this : for from it almost every 
truth and every method of the new analysis may 
be deduced. It is difficult to say whether the 

• Abridg. of Pliil. Tniiis., i. 338. f 
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lions to the history of the mathematical sciences wc 
have l)ceu repeatedly indebted in the preceding 
jiages, ” can such chronology be disputed, if w 
consider that we now return to Flamsteed’s ob- 
servations as the earliest with which it is desirable 
to compare those of our day, and also that Flani- 
stecd’s Catalogue is tlie first which attained a jirc- 
cisioii comparable to that of later times.”t What 
is here alluded to is a catalogue of above 3300 
stars, “whose places,” as has been remarked, 
“ were more accurate than any determined in tbe 
next fifty years, and whose selection and nomen- 
clature have served as basis to every catalogue 
since that time.”§’* A portion of this Catalogue 
was first published without Flamsteed’s consent m 
1712, by a committee appointed by the goveni- 
ment, of which Newton, Wren, and Gregory 'U'crc 
members, and under the immediate superintenu' 
ence of Halley, by whose name the wotk, entitlcH 
“Historise Coelestis Libri Duo,” is common) 
known. Flamsteed considered himself, and UF 


+ DS^rtatioawtheProi^ss of the Math, and RiJ*. » 
the Eightocnlh (Jentnry, in Liicyclop|edm lintouinifa. p. SJ!*. 
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parcntly with good reason, to have been very ill- 
used in this transaction and, having at last suc- 
ceeded in rceovering IVoiii the govcirTiiuent all the 
copies of Halley’s book that remained unsold, he 
committed them to the, dames, with the («ee.j)tion 
of a portion of the, sheets, out of which he formed 
part of the first volume of anew work, with the title 
of the “ HistoriaCcelestis Britannica,” the print- 
ing of which, however (in three volumes folio), 
was not completed till 1725, six years after the 
author’s death. It was carried through the prtats 
by his widow, with the aid of his assistants Mr. 
Crosthwait and Mr. Abraham Sharp, the latter of 
whom had attained great distinction as an accurate 
observer. This work is characterised by the writer 
of the article on Flamsteed in the Penny Cyclo- 
pjcdia as occupying the same place in jiructical 
astromony which the Principia of Newton holds in 
the theoretical part. It was to Flamsteed that 
Newton (who afterwards quarrelled with his old 
friend, and abused him in po measured terms, on 
tbc misunderstanding that arose about the first 
publication of his catalogue) was indebted for all 
the observations of the moon which he made use of 
•u the illustration and verification of his lunar 
theory. “ The first edition of Newton’s Principia,” 
to quote again the publication just referred to, 

“ had appeared shortly before^lamsteed had sup- 
plied himself with his best instruments j and at 
Newton’s request many of Flamsteed’s observations 

• Seo the particuluts as for the first time hroiiaht to light hy Mr. 
rraueig Daily iu his now edition of “ The British Cnt.ilogue of Stnrsi 
and enlarged." with on account of the life of FlamsteiHl 
I'wfincd. Lond. 1885. 
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of the moon, reiluced ns well as was then practic- 
able, were communicated to him to aid in jicrfect- 
ing the theory deduced from the principle of uni- 
versal gravitation. The time at which these obser- 
vations were made was in fact a most critical one 
— ^when the most accurate observations that had 
been made were needed for the support of the most 
extensive philosophical theory that man had in- 
vented.”* 

The successor of Flamsteed, as astronomer royal, 
was Edmund Halley, wlio was then in his sixty- 
fourth year, and who held tlie appointment till his 
death in 1742, at the age of ciighty-six. “Among 
the Englishmen of his day,” says the writer of Iris 
life in the Penny Cycl()pajdia,‘“ Halley stands se- 
cond only to Newton, and probably for many yeTfrs 
after the publication of the Principia, he was the 
only one who both could and would rightly appre- 
ciate the character and coming utility of that me- 
morable work. His own attention was too much 
divided to permit of his being the mathematician 
wliich he might have been ; but nevertheless his 
papers on pure mathematics show a genius of the 
same order of power, tliough of much less fertility, 
with that of John Bernouilli.” f Besides numer- 
ous papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
Halley is the author of a Catalogue of the Southern 
Stars (Catalogus Stellarum Australium, sive Snp- 
pleraentum Catalog! Tychonici) published in 1679, 
being the result of his observations made at St. 
Helena, whereihe had resided the two preceding 

•Article nn Grceilwich Observatory, in Fenny Cyclop»dia,xi.441. 
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years ; and of editions of the treatise of Apollonius 
De Rationis Sectione (from the Arabic), and of the 
same ancient geometrician’s Conic Sections (partly 
from the Arabic), the"former of which was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1706, the latter in ,J1710. 
Halley did not himself understand Arabic, but he 
was able both to restore what was lost in these' 
works, and in many cases to suggest the true 
meaning and emendation of the text where il; was 
corrupted, merely by his geometrical ingenuity and 
profound knowledge of their subjects. Besides 
other astronomical labours, Halley is famous for 
having been the first ])erson to predict the return 
of a comet, that known by his name, wdiich he 
first saw at Paris in December 1680, and which 
actually reappeared, as he had calculated that it 
would, in 1758 and 1835. He also suggested the 
observation of the transit of Venus with the view 
of determining the sun’s parallax, which was accom- 
plished at St. Helena, by Dr. Maskelyne, in 
1761. Out of the province of astronomy he contri- 
buted to the progress of science by his construction 
of the first tables of mortality (from observations 
made at Breslau), by his improvements in the 
diving-bell, and by his speculations on the variation 
of the compass, the theory of the trade winds, and 
other subjects. 

The third astronomer royal was James Bradley 
— “ the first, perhaps, of all astronomers,” as he is 
called by the writer of Ins life in the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, “ in the union of theoretical sagacity with 
practical excellence.” Bradley, who was born in 
1693, had already in 1728 made his great dis- 
covery of the aberration of light, or the apparent 
alteration in the place of a star arising in part 
from the motion of light, in part from the 
change of position in the spectator occasioned by 
the motion of the earth ; “ the greatest discover}*,” 
says the writer just quoted, “of a man who has, 
more than any other, contributed to render a single 
observation of a sfar correct enough for the pur- 
poses of astronomy,” and “ the first positively di- 
rect and unanswerable proof of the earth’s motion.”* 
Bradley, whom Newton had declared the best 
astronomer in Eurojie, held the office of astronomer 
rd^al from 1742 till his death in 1762. Besides 
an immense mass of observations of unprecedented 
accuracy (which have been published by the 
University of Oxford in two volumes, 1798 — 
1805), he made in 1747 his second great discovery 
of the nutation of the earth’s axis, that is, of the 
fact that the curve in which the pole of the equator 
moves round the pole of the ecliptic is not that 
of a plain but of a waving or tremulous circle, 
somewhat like the rim of a milled coin. One of 
the subjects that occupied the attention of this 
last of the astronomers royal of the present period 
was the introduction of the new style which was 
effected by act of parliament in 1 75 1 . “ Bradley,” 
says his biographer in the Penny Cyclopaedia, 
“ appears to have had some share lin drawing up 
the necessary tables, as well as in aiding Lord 

• Penny Cyclopiudia, v. 38a 


Miicclesfield, his early friend, and the seconder of 
the measure in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Pelham, then minister, with his advice on the sub- 
ject. But this procured him some unpoi)ularity, 
for the common people of all ranks imagined that 
the alteration was equivalent to robbing them of 
eleven days of their natural lives, and called Brad- 
ley’s subsequent illness and decline a judgment of 
heaven.” “ This,” adds the learned writer, “ w,t§, 
as far as we know', the last expiring manifestation 
of a belief in the wickedness of altering the tinui 
of religious anniversaries, which had disturbed the 
w'orld more or less, and at different periods, fin- 
fourteen hundred years.”* But, if the peo])Ii‘ 
believed that the change of style had actually 
shortened their lives, they had more serious ciiiisi; 
for alarm than the zealots of orthodoxy in former 
times, who made themselves unhapjry about the 
notion of merely celebrating Easter on the wroiig 
day. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth century, rvc 
ought not to omit to mention, was invented tlio 
ingenious and valuable instrument called lladlcy’« 
Quadrant (since improved into a sextant, and siili 
more recently into an entire circle), either by 
John Hadley, who w’os a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and who gave an account of it in the I'liilo- 
sctphical Transactions for 1731, or by Thoniiis 
Godfrey, a glazier in Philadelphia, who is gene- 
rally believed to have been in possession of il. a 
year before the dale of Hadley’s communication. 
But it appears that a similar instrument hud been 
described to Dr. Halley by Newton, some time be- 
fore his death in 1727. And the close of the 
period under review is also marked in the history 
of optics and astronomical observation by the im- 
portant correction of the Newtonian views as to iho 
dispersion of refracted, light, of which the lionoiu 
belongs to John Dollond, and by the invention of 
the Achromatic Telescope, with which that saga- 
cious and philosophical experimentalist fullowcil 
up his discovery. Dollond’s account of his “ Ex- 
periments concerning the different refrangibility ol 
light” appeared in the Philosophical Transactions 
in 1758; and his achromatic object-glass was 
contrived the same year. 

Of a few other distinguished British mathema- 
ticians belonging to'the later portion of the present 
period the most eminent was Colin Maclaurin, the 
successor of James Gregory in the mathematical 
chair at Edinburgh, who was born in 1698, ami 
died in 1746. Maclaurin’s principal works arc 
his Geometria Organica (a treatise on curves), 
published in 1720; his admirable Treatise ov 
Fluxions, and his Treatise on Algehr» 

1748. Anothe»ery able performance prints 
after his death, M his Account of Sir Isaac New 
ton’s Philo8ophicalJ)iscoveries, which also appears 
at London in 1748. All Maclaurin’s works ar< 
distinguished by profoundness and solidity urntw 
with elegance, and often by originality in fh‘ 
method of exposition, or novelty in the applicatiot 
X Penny Cyclop(iiclia,v. 381. . 
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of principles. His countryman and contemporary. 
Dr. Robert Simpson, professor of mathematics at 
Glasgow (b. ,1687, d. 1768), Avas also a most 
learned and able geometrician : he is the author of 
a restoration of the “ Loci” of Apollonius, and of ^ 
an I'lnglish translation of Euclid, which continued 
down to our own day in common use as an ele- 
mentary book both in Scotland and Etjgland. 
Along with these may be mentioned James Stir- 
ling, the author of a Latin treatise published in 
1717, on what arc called lines of the tiiird order, 
itiul a treatise on tiuxions, entitled Methodus Dif- 
fcrentialis, 1730. William Emerson, a inathe- 
imilieian and mechanist of great talent, is the 
author of a series of works, on hnxions, trigono- 
metry, meclmuics, navigation, algebra, ojitics, 
iiMvouomy, geography, dialing, &c., which, how- 
('ver, were only in part published within the pre- 
!'('ni period — for his death did not take place till 
.782, when he had reached his eighty-first year. 
Mis mamuir of Avriling is singularly uncouth; but 
his works often exhibit miudi scientific elegance, 
as well as considerable invention. Another author 
of a remarkable scries of mathematical works, of 
this dale, is the sdf-taught genius, Thomas Simp- 
Kin, who Avas bora at Market Bosworth, in the 
humblest rank of life, in 1710, worked at liis 
inide of a weaver till he Avas seven-and-twenty, 
and then suddenly came forth as one of the most 
iiciite and well-furnished mathematical Avrilers of 
the day. A Treatise on Elu.vions, another on the 
Nature and Laws of Chance, a ipiarto volume of 
INsays on subjects in sjieeulutive and mixed ma- 
thematics, a Avork on the doctrine of Annuities 
uul Keversiou, a second volume of Mathematical 
Dissertations, a treatise on Algebra, another on 
Elementary Geometry, another on Trigonometry, 
plane and spherical, a ncAv Avork on the doctrine 
uid ajiplicalion of Eluxions, a volume of Exercises 
for young ])rolicients in Mathematics, and a volume 
al’ Miscellaneous Tracts, were all produced by 
I'imiison in the twenty years betAveeu 1737 and 
1757. And he also furnished several papers to 
the Philosophical Transactions, and edited for 
i^oine years the mathematical annual called The 
bfidies’ Diary. He died in *1761. In the same 
yeiir Avith; Simpson was born in Bunftsliire, in 
^^eotland, James Ferguson, Avho Avas the son of a 
'Ifiy-labourcr, and aaIio taught himself the cle- 
iiieiits of mechanics and astronomy while em- 
I'loyed as a farmer’s boy in tending sheep. Fer- 
guson imblished his first performance, his Disser- 
'“^ion on the Phenomena of the Harvest Moon, in 
1147; his Astronomy in 1756; his Lectures on 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Optics, 
•» 1760; and tAvo or three oth^r jvorks between 
1-uit date and his death in 177^? " Ferguson,” 

has been observed, “ has contributed more than 
■'^'I'liaps any other man in thisicounlry to the ex- 
•‘usion of physical science among all classes of 
society, but especially among that largest class 
jDiose circumstances preclude them from a regu- 
lar course of scientific instruction. Perspicuity in 
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the selection and arrangcmCTjt of his facts, and in 
the display of the truths deduced from them, was 
his characteristic, both as a lecturer and a writer.”* 
Another department of natural philosopliy in 
AA'hich some splendid results were obtained by 
Enghsb experimenters before the close of the pre- 
•sent period Avas that of electricitv. Francis Hawks- 
bce, Av ho Avas admitted a felloAV of the Royal So- 
ciety in 170.5, published several juipcrs in the 
Traiftaetioiis between that year and 1711, giving 
an account of a series of experiments, partly per- 
forrmd Avith aiglass globe, in the course of Avhich 
he noticed a nuinhcr of facts connected Avith elec- 
trical attruetion and re])ulsion, and in particular 
detecUal for the fir.st time tlie remarkable pheno- 
menon of the ])roduction of light by friction. A 
fcAv yeiu’s later tlie subject Avas taken up by Ste* 
])hon Gray, a pensioner of the Charter House, aaIio, 
w ith the aid of a very poor ajiparatus, made out a 
catalogue, which he published in 1720, of bodies 
Avhich slioAv clectrie.ity on being rubbed, and in 
1732 discovered the conducting properly inherent 
in bodies that arc not eleetrieul. The two oppo- 
site kinds, or exhiliilions, ol‘ eieclrieity (Avhieh he 
called the vitreous and the resinous) w'crc diseo- 
A'crcd by Dufay, keeper of the King’s Garden at 
Paris, liefore 1730; and he also showed that 
bodies similarly electrified repel, and those dissi- 
milmly electrified attract, each other. The mode, 
of aecuniuluting the electric ])OAvcr by Avluit is 
called the Ixjyden phial, or jar, Avas discovered by 
Ctmeus and Ijulleinand in 1745. This experi- 
ment immediately attracted nniversal attention: 
Nollet in hVanco, and Watson in England, in 
liarticular, applied thenisclves to find out the e.v- 
planatioii of it ; and the latter is asserted to have 
first conceived tlic hypothesis of the redundancy of 
the electricity on the one side of the jar and its 
deficiency on the other. Tlie same vicAV oceuned 
to the celebrated Benjamin Franklin, in America, 
Avho expounded it in a series of letters written to 
his fnend Collinsoii, in London, in the course of 
tile year 1747, in which he described the over- 
eliargcd side of the jar as in a slate of positive, and 
the undercharged of negative, ehxtricity, and 
shoAved hoAV all the known pliQiiomena of electnic 
action Averc to be aei:ounted for on this hypothesis 
of only one kind of electric matter, or [ww'er, in 
opposite states. Franklin seems to have know'ii 
lillle or nothing of Avhat had been done by his pre- 
decessors cither in France or England; of the 
theories, at least, either of Dufay or Watson, he 
appcjus never to have heard. Although not the 
first ill the field, his penetrating and inventive 
genius immediately raised him to the first place 
among the cultivators of the new science* He 
soon improved the Leyden jar into the much 
more powerful apparatus of the electrical battery. 
Some of his earliest experiments had taught him 
the superior efficiency of sharp points both in 
attracting and giving out the electric matter; from 
the year 1749 Ip liad inferred from a great number 

*]Pcuny Cyciopndia, x. S34. 
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of facts which lie had observed and collected the 
probable, identity of electricity and lightning ; and 
at last, in June IT 52, he established that truth by 
the decisive experiment of actually drawing down 
the electric matter from the clouds. This was 
followed by his invention of lightning-condiittors, 
of which, however, none were erected in England, 
till the year 1162. 

. The thermometer was invented at Florence soon 
after the middle of the seventeenth century, and by 
the assistance of that instrument, as manufactured 
by Fahrenheit and Reaumur, a consj’derable num- 
ber of facts relating to the laws of heat had been 
gradually collected before the middle of the eight- 
eenth. “ The most judicious writer,” says Pro- 
fessor Leslie, “ that had yet appeared on the sub- 
ject of heat, was Dr. Martinc, of St. Andrew’s, who 
studied medicine on the continent, and, like the 
accomplished physicians of that period, cultivated 
learning and general science. His acute Essays, 
published in the years 1139 and 1140, not only 
corrected the different thermometric scales, but 
enriched philosophy by several well devised and 
origiiiiil experiments. Unfortunately the career of 
this promising genius was very short. Having inf 
the pursuit of his profession accompanied Admiriil 
Vernon in the fattd expedition against Carthagena, 
he ])erished by a malignant fever.” * Mr. Leslie 
adds that, if Martine’s investigations had been 
steadily prosecuted, they must have led to interest- 
ing r(!suUs. About the year 1150 Dr. Cullen had 
his atti'.ntion accidentally drawn to some facts con- 
nected with the curious subject of the production 
of cold by evaporation ; but he did not pursue the 
inquiry. The investigations of his pupil, the cele- 
brated Dr. Joseph Black, which resulted in his 
grefit discovery of what he called latent heat, were 
not completed till after the expiration of the pre- 
sent period. 

In general chemistry the experiments begun by 
Boyle and Hooke had been followed up by tlicir 
contemporaary Dr. John Mayow, a physician of 
Oxford, whose tracts, written in Latin, on nitre and 
other connected subjects, were published in 1614. 
They announced many new and important facts 
illustrative of the jphenoinena of respiration and 
combustion. About the beginning of the next 
century the first general theory of combustion was 
given to the world by thp German chemist Stahl 
— that which, under the name of the Stahlian or 
Phlogistic theory (from his imaginary pfUogUion^ 
or principle of inflammability), continued to be ge- 
nerally received down to the era of Black, Caven- 
dish, and Priestly. Some considerable additiems 
were made to our knowledge of aSriform bodies by 
Dr. Stephen Hales about a quarter of a century after 
this. But the most important chemical discovery 
that belongs to the present period is that of the 
new air discovered by Black in the commencement 
of his career, and announced in his “ Experiments 
on Magnesia, Quicklime, and othw Alkaline Sub- 
stances,” published in 1155. Fi:i^ air, or, as it 
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is now called, carbonic acid, had indeed been long 
before recognised as something distinct from com- 
mon air by Van Helmont; but his notice of it 
appears to have been quite forgotten, when it was 
again detected by Black, who also first examined it 
with any degree of care, and ascertained its most 
remarkable properties. 

In the English medical science of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century the most distinguished 
name is that of Dr. Thomas Sydenham (b. 1624, 
d. 1689). Discarding mere theory, Sydenham 
applied himself to the careful observation of na- 
ture and facts ; and his practice and writings are 
considered as marking an era in the history of 
the healing art. After his time little innovation 
was made among British practitioners, either in 
the treatment or doctrine of diseases, till the era of 
Cullen and Brown, which properly did not com- 
mence till after the date to which our present sur- 
vey is limited. Anatomical science from the 
middle of the seventeenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century was principally advanced by 
Malpighi, Steno, Ruysch, Duvemey, Morgagni, 
Albinus, Haller, and other Italian, French, and 
German physicians ; but some new facts were also 
contributed by Humphrey Ridley, the author of a 
work on the Brain, published in 1695; by Wil- 
liam Cowper, whose Anatomical Tables, published 
in 1698, however, are asserted to have been stolen 
from the Dutch anatomist Bidloo ; by the eldest 
Alexander Monro, the author of the Osteology, 
first published in 1126, and the founder of tin' 
medical school of Edinburgh ; and by the cele- 
brated William Cheseldcn, author of the Osteo- 
graphy, published in 1133, and of various other 
works, and the most expert English operator of 
his day. To these names ought to be added that 
of Stephen Hales, already mentioned, whose “ Ve- 
getable Statics,” published inTl21, and“Hac- 
miwtatics,” published in 1133, carried both vege- 
table and animal physiology considerably farther 
than any preceding work either English or foreign. 
Something was also done in the new sciences (if 
they were yet entitled to be so called) of zoology 
and comparative anatomy, by Nehemiah Grew, 
Edward Tyson, Samuel Collins, and other early 
members of the Royal Society. Grew is likewise 
one of the fathers of modern botany; but that 
science was indebted for altogether a new form to 
the famous John Ray, whose various works were 
published between 1610 and his death, in 1105. 
“ Botany,” says a late writer, in noticing the merits 
of Ray, “ he found was fast settling back into the 
chaos of the middle ages, partly beneath the weight 
of undigested materials, but more from the want of 
some fixed principles bv which the knowledge of 
the day should be methodised. Profiting by the 
discoveries of Grew and the other vegetable ana- 
tomists, to which Ke added a great store of original 
observations, he, in his " Historia Plantarum,” Ae 
first volume of which appeared in 1686, embodied 
in one connected series ^ the facts that had been 
collected concerning the structure and functions of 
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plants : to these he added an exposition of what he his'own day by the artificial system of the Froncli 

considered the philosophy of classification, as indi- botanist Tournefort ; and before the close of the 

cated partly by human reason, and partly by ex- present period the science was again revolution- 

perience; and from the whole he deduced a classi- ised by the genius of the great Linnteus. The 

fication which is unquestionably the basis of that Botanical, or Physic Garden, as it was called, at 

which, under the name of the system of Jussieu, J Oxford, we may here mention, had been foujided 

is everywhere recognised at the present day.”** and endowed by Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, in 
Ray’s views, however, were encountered' even in 1632. Ornithology and ichthyology may almost be 
» • Penny Cyciopicdui, v. 248. Said to owc thcir beginning, at least in this coun- 
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try, to Ray’s friend, Francis Willughby. Willughby 
died, at the age of thirty-seven, in 1672, but his 
works on these subjects — his “ Ornilhologise Libri 
Tres,” and his “ Historia Piscium,”— were some 
years after published under the superintendence of 
Ray ; indeed, of the latter, which did not appear 
till 1686, Ray was half the author as well as the 
editor. A similar service was performed to con- 
chology by the magnificent “ Historia Conchy- 
liorum” of Dr. Martin Lister, the first part of 
which appeared in 1685, the fifth and last in 
1693. Finally, in geology, while some progress 
was made in the collecting and even in the 
arranging of facts by Ray, Dr. John Woodward, 
and others, and a few elementary general prin- 
ciples or natural laws of the science w'ere begin- 
ning to be perceived, a host of speculators , headed 
by the element Thomas Burnet and the eccentric 
William Whiston, both men of genius and learn- 
ing, but of more fancy than ^either judgment or 
knowledge of the subjects which in this instance 
they undertook to discuss, had already in the last 
years of the seventeenth and the first of the eight- 
eenth century produced many theories of the earth, 
which explained not only its structure, but its 


origin and its destiny — in other words, its whole 
history, past, present, and fuluri;, as well as such a 
task could be accomplished by the imagination 
working without materials, and without the aid of 
any other faculty. 

The Revolution, brought on by some of the 
same causes that had given birth to the Comrmm- 
wealth, and restoring something of the same spirit 
and condition of things, came like another night- 
fall upon our higher Literature, extinguishing wliat- 
ever was poetical in the land still more completely 
than even that previous triumph of the popular 
principle. Up to this date. Fiiiglish literature had 
grown and flourished chiefly in the sunshine of 
Court protection and favour; the public appre- 
ciation and sympathy were not yet sufficiently ex- 
tended to afford it the necessary warmth and 
shelter. Consequently its spirit and affections 
were in the main courtly ; it drooped and withered 
when the encouragement of the court was with- 
drawn, from the deprivation both of its customary 
support and sustenance and of its chief inspira- 
tion— of that in which it lived and moved and 
had its whole Ibeing. And, if the decay of this 
5 n 2 
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kind of light at the Revolution was still more 
complete than that which followed upon tlie se-lting 
up of the. Commonwealth, the difference seems to 
have been mainly owifig to there having been less 
of it to destroy at the one epoch that at the uther. 
It might have been expected, perhaps, that trium- 
phant Puritanism and republicanism would have 
been both more conservative and more productive of 
the poetical spirit than mere Whiggism and Cliqrch- 
of-Englandism when they got into the ascendant ; 
but in point of fact it does not appear to have so 
turned out : of the few poets and ffeher writers of 
an imaginative or original cast of mind that belong 
to the space between the abolition of the monarchy 
and the Restoration, Milton is almost the only re- 
publican name ;* and even of his ])octry the s])irit 
can hardly be said to be either rep\iblicnn or puri- 
tanical. But the impulse given by the great ])octB 
of tlie age of Elizabeth and .lames was yet ope- 
rating, without the interruption of any foreign in- 
fluence, upon the language and the national mind ; 
and, do\il)tless, whatever we may think of the lite- 
rary tendencies of puritauism and republicanism, 
the nurture both for head and heart ffirnished by 
the ten years of high deeds, and higher specula- 
tions ami hopes, that ushered in the Common- 
wealth, must have, been of a far other kind than 
any that was to be got out of the tliirty years, or 
thereby, of laxity, frivolity, deuationalization, and 
insincerity of ail sorts, down the comparatively 
smooth stream of which men slid, without effort 
and without thought, to the Revolution. No won- 
der that some powerful iniuds wore trained by the 
former, and almost none l)y the hitler. 

With the exception of some Iwo or three names, 
none of them of the highest ehi.ss, to be j»resently 
mentioned, almost the only writers that shed any 
lustre on the first reign after the, Revolution are 
those of a few of the survivors of the preceding 
period. Dryden, fallen on what to him were evil 
days and evil tongues, and forced in liis old age to 
write for bread with less rest for his wearied 
head and hand than they liad ever had before, now 
produced some of his most laborious and also some 
of his happiest works — liis translation of Virgil, 
ambng others, his Fables, and his Alexander’s 
Feast. Lee, the dramatic poet, disclmrged from 
Bedlam, finished two more tragcdie.s, his Princess 
of Cleve and liis Massacre of Pwis, before “ re- 
turning one night from the Bear and Harrow, in 
Butcher-row, through Glare-market, to his lodg- 
ings in Duke-strcct, overladen with wine, he fell 
down on the ground as some say, according to 
others on a bulk, and was killed or stilled in tlie 
snow,” some time in the year 1691 or 1692.t The 
comic Etheridge also outlived the deposition of his 
patron James 11., but is not known to have written 
anything after that event; he followed Janies to 
France, and is reported to have died characteristic- 
ally at Ratislion a year or two after : ” having 
treated some company with a liberal entertainment 

• Scp Vol. iii. p. 872. 
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at bis house there, where he had taken his glass 
too freely, and being, through his great coinjilais- 
ance, too forward in waiting on his guests at their 
departure, flushed as he was, he, tumbled down stairs 
*and broke his neck, and so fell a martyr to jollity 
and civility.”* Wycherley, who, at the date of the 
Revolution, was under fifty, lived to become the 
corresirlmdcnt of Pope, and even saw out the reign 
of Amie; hut he produced nothing in that (|<’ 
William, allhough he published a volume of poems 
in 1704, and left some other trifles behind liini, 
which were printed long afterwards by Tbcobahl. 
Soullicru, indeed, who survived till 1746, continued 
to w’rite and publish till within twenty years of liis 
death ; his two best dramas, his Fatal Marriiigc 
and his Oroonoko, were both produced in the reign 
of William. Southern was fortunate in a genius 
not above the ajipveciation of the age he lived in: 
“Dryden once took occasion to ask him how much 
he got by one of his plays ; to which he. answered 
that he was really ashamed to inform him. But, 
Mr. Dryden being a little importunate to know, he 
])lainly told him that liy liis last play lie cleared 
seven hundred jioniids, whicli ap[)eared astoui-shiiig 
to Dryden, as he himself had never been able to 
awpiire more than one hundred liy his most suc- 
cessful pieces.” t Southern, who, allliough iio 
great ])oel, was not, we may gather from this uiiee- 
dote, without some conseieuee and modesty, had 
worse writers than himself to keep him in couii- 
tenauee by their preposterous jirosperity, in this 
lucky time for mediocrity and dulncss: — Shad- 
well was King William’s first poet-laureate, and 
Nalium Tate his ne.xt. Tate, indeed, and Ids 
friend Dr. Nicholas Brady were among the most 
flourishing authors and greatest public favourite.s 
of this reign ; it was now that they jicrpctratcd in 
concert their version, or jicrvcrsion, of tlie Psalms, 
with which we are still afflicted. Brady also jndi- 
lished a play, and, at a later dale, some volume.s 
of sermons and a translation of the vl^ncid, wliich, 
fortunately not having been imposed or recom- 
mended by authority, are all among the most for- 
gotten of books. Elkunah Settle, too, was provided 
for as city poet. Among writers of another chuss, 
perhaps the most eminent, who, having been dis- 
tinguished licforc the Revolution, survived and 
continued to write after tliat event, was Sir Williain 
Temple. His Miscellanies, by which he is prin- 
cipally known, though partly composed before, 
were not published till then. John Evelyn, who, 
however, although a very miscellaneous a.s well as 
voluminous writer, lia hardly left auy work that 
is held in esteem for either style or thought, or for 
anytliing save what it may contain of positive in- 
formation or mere matter of fact, also published 
one or two books in the reign of William, which 
he saw to an end, for he died, at the age of eighty- 
five, in 1706. Bisnop Stillingfleet, who had been 
known as an author since before the Restoration, 
for his Irenicum appeared in 1659, when he was 

* Bio|[. Dt»m. on authority of liiog. Britan. 
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only in liis twenty-fourth y(!ar, and wlio had kept 
the j)ress in employment by a rapid succession of 
publications during the next flve-uud-twcnty years, 
resumed his pen after the Revolution, which raised 
him to the bench, to engage in a controversy with 
Locke about some of the j)rinciplc8 of his famous 
Essay; but, whether it was that years had.! 
ubiiled his powers, or that he had »a w(»rsc 
cause to defend, or merely that the public taste 
•was changed, he gained much less applause 
lor his dialectic skill on this than on most former 
oe(>asious. Stillingflcct lived to the year 
Two other eminent theological writers of this reign, 
Cumberland and Bull, who both eventually became 
liisho])s, had also first ucejuired distinction in the 
preceding period. Cumberland’s principal work 
is his Latin treatise DcLegibus Natimc, an attack 
of considerable acuteness on the philosophy of 
lIo])bes; Bull, who is also the author of some ser- 
mons in English, is most ci:Iebrated for his llar- 
monia Apostolica, directed against Calvinism, 
10(19; his Defensio Fidci Niceme, 1085 ; and his 
.Indicium Eeclesim Catholica*., 1094; all in Latin. 
John Norris, also, one of the last of the school of 
English Platonists which may be considered jus 
having been founded in the latter part of the 
st'veutccnth century by Cudworth and Henry 
More, had, we believe, become first known as a 
writer some years before the Revolution; but the 
greater number of his i)ublicalions first ajjpeared 
in tlie reign of William, and he may be reckoned 
one of the best w'riters properly or principally 
belonging to that reign. Yet he is not for a mo- 
ment to be compared for learning, compass of 
thought, or pow(;r and skill of expression, to either 
Cudworth of Mure. Norris’s principal work is 
his Essay on the Ideal World, published in two 
])arts in 1701 and 1702. He is also the author of 
a volume of religious poetry, of rather a feeble 
charjiclcr, which has been often reprinted. Bishoj) 
Spratt, though a clergyman, and a w’riter both of 
prose and verse, cannot be called a divine ; he had 
in earlier life the rcputjiticm of being the finest 
writer of the day, but, although he lived till very 
nearly the end of the reign of Anne, he published 
nothing, wc believe, after the Revolution, nor in- 
deed for a good many years befin-e it. His style, 
which was so nmch admired in his own age, is a 
Ereiichified English, with an air of ease and occa- 
sionally of vivacity, hut without any true grace or 
expressiveness. Good old Richard Baxter, who 
had been filling the w'orld with hooks for half a 
century, just lived to see the Revolution. He died, 
at the age of seventy-six, in the beginning of De- 
cember, 1691. And in the end of the same month 
died, a somew’hat younger man, Robert Boyle, 
another of the most voluminous writers of the pre- 
ceding period, and famous jdso for his services in 
the cause of religion, as well Vis of science. In the 
preceding May, at a still less advanced age, had 
died the most eminent Scotch writer of the period 
between the Restoration and the Revolution, Sir 
George Mackenzie, formerly lord-advocate, both 
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under Charles II. and his succcss'or ; the author of 
the “ Institutions of the Law'S of Scotland,” and 
many other professional, historical, and untiquar inn 
works, bul the imistcr also of a flowing pen in 
moral speculation, the belles lettres, and even in 
the department of lancy and fiction — as may be 
gathered from the titles of his Aretina or the Seri- 
ous Romance, 1660 ; Religio Stuici, or the Virtuoso, 
166.‘J ; Solitude preferred to Puhlic Employment, 
16(55; Moral Gallantry, 1667. Mackenzit: may 
he regarded as the first successor of his country- 
man, Drumsiojul of Hawthonulen, in the culti- 
vation of an English style; he w’as the corre- 
spondent of Dryden and other distingui.shed Eng- 
lish writers of his day ; hut he has no ])rctcn8ions 
of his own to any high rjuik either for the graces 
of expression or the value of his matter. What-* 
ever may have been his professional learning, too, 
his historical distiuisilions arc as jejune and un- 
critical as his attcuqits at fme writing arc, w ith all 
tlicir elaboration, at once pedantic and clownish. 
He has nothing cither of the poetry or the elegance 
of Drummond. 

The must ju'.tive and conspicuous umlouhtedly 
of the prose writers, who, having actpiired distinc- 
tion in the preceding period, continued to prosecute 
the business of authorship after the Revolution, was 
the celebrated Dr. Gilbert Burnet, now Bishop of 
Salisbury. Of 145 distinct publications (many of 
them, liowcvcr, only single sermons and oilier 
short pamphlets), which arc enumerated as having 
proceeded from his incessant pen liclween 1669 
and his death, at tlie age of seventy-two, in 1715 
(including, indeed, his History of his Own ’J'imc, 
iuid his Thoughts on Education, which did not 
appear till after his death), we find that 71 
(namely, 21 historical works and 50 sermons and 
tracts) belong to the jicriod before the itevoluliou ; 
36 (namely, 5 historical works juid 31 sermons 
and tracts) to the reign of William ; and tht; re- 
maining 38 (namely, one historical work jiud 37 
pamphlets) to a later dale.* Many of what we 
have called historical works, however, are nuac 
])amphlcts : in fact Burnet’s literary jjerformanees 
of any considciablc extent arc only three in num- 
ber: — his Memoirs of James and William, Uukes 
of Hamilton, ])uhlished, in one volume folio, in 
1676; his History of tlie Reformation of the 
Church of Ei^laiid, 3 volumes folio, 1679, 1681, 
and 1714; and his History of his Own Time, in 
tw'o volumes folio, jiuhlished after his death in 
1723 Jiud 1734. There is enough of literary labour, 
as well as of historical value, in these works to 
preserve to the author a very honourable name ; 
each of them contaitis much matter now nowhere else 
to he found, and they must always continue to rank 
among the original sources of our national history, 
both ecclesiastical and civil. In regard to ihcir 
execution, too, it must he admitted that the style is 
at least straight-forward and unaffected, and gener- 
ally as unambiguous as it is unambitious; the 

• Wc have, for cniivcuirtiec of clnjiRiruatioD, lockoucd cadi of Ih 
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facts arc clearly enough arranged; and the story 
is told not only intelligibly, but for the most part 
in rather a lively and interesting way. On the 
other hand, to any high station as a writer Burnet 
can make no claim ; he is an industrious collector 
of intelligence, and a loquacious and moderately 
lively gossip ; hut of eloquence, or grace, or refine- 
ment of any sort, he is as destitute as he is (and 
that is altogether) of imagination, and wit, jand 
humour, and subtlety, and depth and weight of 
thought, and whatever other qualities give any- 
thing either of life or lustre to whatf a man utters 
out of his own head or heart. We read him for 
the sake of his facts only ; he troubles us with but 
few reflections, but of that no reader will complain. 
He does not see far into any thing, nor indeed, pro- 
perly speaking, into it at all ; for that matter, he 
is little more, to adopt a modern term, than a 
])enny-a-lincr on a large scale, and best performs 
his task when he docs not attempt to be anything 
else. Nor is he a neat-handed workman even of 
that class; in his History of his Own Time, in 
particular, his style, with no strength, or flavour, 
or natural eharm of any kind, to redeem its nide- 
ucss, is the most slovenly undress in which a 
Avriler ever wrapt up what he had tt) communicate 
to the public. Its only merit, as we have observed, 
is that it is without any air of pretension, and that 
it is evidently as e.\tcmiJoruncous and careless as 
it is unelevatcd, shapeless, and ungrammatical. 
Among the most important and best known of 
Burnet’s other works are, that entitled “ Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of the Right Hon- 
ourable John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester,” 1680 : 
his Life of Bisho]) Bedel, 1685; his Travels 
through France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, 
1685; and his Exposition of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, 1699. 

In the same year Avith Bishop Burnet, but at a 
more advanced age, died Dr. Thomas Burnet, the 
learned and eloquent author of the Telluris Sacra 
Theoria, first published in Latin in 1680, and 
afterwards translated into English by the author ; of 
the Archacologia Philosophica, published in 1692 ; 
and of two or three other treatises, also in Latin, 
Avhifih did not appear till after his death. The 
author of the Sacred Theory of the Earth, a man 
of genius and imagination as well as of consum- 
mate scholarship, is a very different species of Avriter 
from his nntred namesake: his English style is 
singularly flowing and harmonious, us well as per- 
spicuous and animated, and rises on fit occasions to 
much majesty and impressiveness. It has been 
already intimated that his system of geology has no 
scientific value whatever ; indeed, it must be con- 
sidered as a mere romance, although, from the 
earnestness of the author’s manner and his con- 
stant citation of texts of scripture in support of his 
positions, as well as from more than one answer 
which he afterwards published to the attacks made 
upon his book, it is evident that he by no means 
intended it to be so received. 

Along with these names may be ifientioned that 
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of Archbishop Tillotson, who was a very popular 
preacher among the Presbyterians before the Re- 
storation, and began publishing sermons so early 
as in the year 1661, while he still belonged to that 
tsect. He died in 1694 in his sixty-fourth year. 
Tillotson’s Sermons, still familiarly known by 
reputation, long continued to be the most generally 
esteemed collection of such compositions in the 
language; but are probably now very little read* 
They arc substantial performances, such as make 
the reader fed, when he has got through one of 
them, that he has accomplished something of a 
feat ; and, being withal as free from“pedantry and 
every other kind of eccentricity or extravagance as 
from flimsiness, and exceedingly sober in their 
strain of doctrine, with a certain blunt cordiality in 
the expression and manner, they were in all respects 
very happily addressed to the ordinary peculiarities 
of the national mind and character. But, having 
once fallen into neglect, Tillotson’s writings have 
no qualities that will ever revive attention to them. 
There is much more of a true vitality in the 
sermons of Dr. Robert South, whose career of 
authorship commenced in the time of the Protec- 
torate, though his life Avas extended till after the 
accession of George 1. He died in 1716 at the 
age of cighty-tlirec. South’s sermons, the first of 
which date even before the earliest of Tillotson ’s, 
and the last after Tillotson’s latest, are very Avell 
characterised by Mr. Hallnm ” They were,” he 
observes, “much celebrated at the time, and retain 
a portion of their renoAvn. This is by no means 
surprising. South had great qualifications for thal. 
popularity which attends the puljiit, and his nuinncr 
was at that time original. Not difluse, not learned, 
not formal in argument like Barrow, Avith a more 
natural structure of sentences, a more pointed, 
though by no means a more fair and satisfactory 
turn of reasoning, with a style clear and English, 
free from all pedantry, but abounding witli those 
colloquial novelties of idiom, which, though now 
become vulgar and offensive, the age of Charles II. 
affected, sparing no personal or temporary sarcasm, 
but, if he seems for a moment to tread on tlic verge 
of buflfoonery, recovering himself by some stroke 
of vigorous sense and language; such was the 
worthy Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted 
to hear. His sermons want all that is called unc- 
tion, and sometimes even earnestness ; but there is 
a masculine spirit about them, which, combined 
with their peculiar characteristics, would naturally 
fill the churches where he might be heard.”* Both 
South and Tillotson are considered to belong as 
divines to the Arminian, or, as it was then com- 
monly called, the Ijatitudinarian school — as well 
as Cudworth, More, and Stillingfleet. 

The only considerable literary name that can be 
said to belong exclusively, or almost exclusively, to 
the reign of King William, is that of Locke. 
John ^cke, bom in 1632, although his “ Ad- 
versariorum Methodus, or New Method of a Gom- 
mon-Place-Book,” had appeared in French, in 

* Lit. of Europe, iv. 177. 
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Lederc’s Biblioth^que for 1686, and an abridg- 
ment of his'celebrated Essay, and his first Letter 
on Toleration, both also in French, in the same 
publication for 1687 and 1688, had published 
nothing in English, or with his name, tiU he pror 
duced in 1690 the work which has ever since 
made him one of the best known of English writers, • 
both in his own and in other countries, hig “ Essay 
concerning Human Understanding.” This was 
•followed by his Second Letter on Toleration, and 
his two Treatises on Government, in the same 
year ; his Considerations on Lowering the Interest 
of Money in 1691 ; his Third Letter on Toleration 
in 1692; his Thoughts concerning Education in 
1693 ; his Reasonableness of Christianity in 1695 ; 
and various controversial tracts in reply to his 
iissailants, Dr. Edwards and Bishop Stillingfleet, 
between that date and his death in 1704. After 
his death appeared his Conduct of the Under- 
standing, and several theological treatises, the 
composition of which had been the employment of 
tlie last years of his industrious and productive old 
age. Locke’s famous Essay was the first work, 
])erliaps in any language, which professedly or 
systematically attempted to popularise metaphy- 
sical philosophy. The author’s persuasion evidently 
is, that there is nothing more difficult to compre- 
hend, or at least more incomjirchensiblc, about the 
operations of the hunnui mind than there is in the 
movements of an eight-day clock. What he espe- 
cially sets himself to run down and do away with 
from the beginning to the end of his book, is the 
notion that there is any mystery in any part of 
the subject he has undertaken to expound which 
his pen cannot make clear to the must ordinary 
capacity that' will lend him half an hour’s fair 
attention. Locke was a man of great moral 
worth, of the highest integrity, disinterested, just, 
tolerant, and humane, as well as of extraordinary 
penetration and capacity ; moreover, he was pro- 
bably as free from anything like self-conceit, or 
the over-estimation either of his own virtues or his 
own talejits, as people of good sense usually are ; 
and he had undoubtedly a great respect for the 
deity as the First Magistrate of the universe ; 
yet, to a mind differently constituted from liis, and 
which, instead of seeing a .mystery in nothing, 
sees a mystery in all things, ffiere is, it must b^e 
confessed, something so offensive in the whole 
tone and manner of his speculations, that his real 
merits perhaps will scarcely be rated by such a 
mind so high as they deserve. It seems all like a 
man, if not trying to deceive others, at least so 
perseveringly shutting his eyes upon, and turning 
away his head from, every real difficulty, that he 
may be almost said to be wilfully deceiving him- 
self; merely skimming the surface of his subject 
while he assumes die air of exploring it to the 
bottom; repeUiiig objections) sometimes by dex- 
terously thrusting them aside, mostly by not 
noticing them at all ; in other words, a piece of 
mere clever and plausible, but hollow and insin- 
cere conjuring; a vain show of wisdom, having in 
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it almost as little of the rejd as of tlie reverential. 
No awe, no wonder, no self-distrust — no sense of 
anything above — we might almost say beside, or 
out of— the intellect of tlie speculator. Male- 
branche saw all things in God; Ijocke saw all 
things in himself. Nay, he went all but the 
length of seeing the whole universe in his five 
corporeal senses ; and the majority of his disciples 
in more recent times have boldly leaped across the 
slight barrier which kept their master buck from 
that great discovery. But, while there will con- 
tinue to be lin many minds this dissent from the 
general spirit of Locke’s philosophy, atul also from 
die general tenor of his conclusions, the Essay on 
Human Understanding will, nevertheless, always 
be recognised as not only an [illustrious monument, 
of the penetration, ingenuity, and other high mental 
powers and resources of its author, but*as a funda- 
mental book in modern metaphysics. It is, as 
has been remarked, the first comprehensive survey 
that had been atteniptcd of the whole mind and its 
faculties ; and the very conception of such a de- 
sign argued an intellect of no common reach, 
originality, and boldness. It will remain also of 
very considerable value as an extensive register of 
facts, and a storehouse of acute and often sugges- 
tive observations on jisychological phenomena, 
whatever may be the fate of the views propounded 
in it as a metaphysical system. Further, it is not 
to be denied that this work has e.xerciscd a power- 
ful influence u]>on the course of philosophical in- 
quiry and ojiinion ever since its appearance. At 
first in particular it did good service in putting 
finally to the rout some fantastic notions and 
methods that still lingered in the schools ; it was 
the loudest and most comprehensive proclamation 
that had yet been made of the liberjition of philo- 
sophy from the dominion of authority ; but Locke’s 
was a mind stronger and better furnished for the 
work of pulling down tlian of ]>uilding up ; he had 
enough of clear-sightedness and inclependence of 
mental character for the one; whatever endow- 
ments of a different kind he possessed, he had too 
little imagination, or creative power, for the other. 
Besides, the very passionless character of his 
mind would have unfitted him for going far* into 
the philosophy of our comjjlex nature, in which 
the passions arc the revealers and teachers of all 
the deepest tniths, and alone afford us any intima- 
tion of many things which, even witli the aid of 
their lurid light, we discern but as fearful and un- 
fathomable mysteries. What would Shakspeare’s 
understanding of the philosophy of human nature 
have been, if he had had no more imagination and 
passion in his own nature than Locke? 

We have already in a preceding chapter noticed 
l/)cke’s contributions to the infant science of poli- 
tical economy; and also the more remarkable 
publication in the same department of his contem- 
porary, Sir Dudley North.* A more voluminous 
writer on such subjects in this and the next reign 
was Dr. Charles Davenant (son of Sir William 

I . • See ante, p. 78S. 
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Davenant, the poet), whose works, however, are 
more valuable lor the mere facts they record than 
for any light they throw on the principles of eco- 
nomical .science. Davenant was a laborious exa- 
miner of documents and nccounlSj and a sensible 
but withal rather a dull man. We have had occa- 
sion jo quote several passages from his various 
publicati(jns in the account of the progress of com- 
merce during the present period, on which sub- 
ject they are among our most trustworthy sources ’ 
of information. 

In taking leave of the seventeenth century we 
ought not to omit noticing the memorable contest 
of wit and learning which' arose in the reign of 
William, out of the publication of an edition of the 
.Greek K])istlc8 attriliuted to Phalaris, the tyrant of 
| AgTigentum, in Sicily, by the Honourable Charles 
Boyle (afterwards Earl of Orrery). In the jueface 
to his book, which w'as iiublished in the beginning 
of the year 1095, Boyle, who was then an under- 
graduate of Christ’s Church, Oxford, animad- 
verted with some severity upon a piece of dis- 
courtesy which he conceived he had met with from 
Dr. Bentley, then keeper of the King’s Library, in 
regard to the loan of a manuscript of the Epistles 
there preserved. After an interval of two years 
Bentley published, in an appendix to the second 
edition of his friend William Wotton’s lieflec- 
tions on Ancient and Modern Learning, an ela- 
borate exposition of bis reasons for holding tlie 
compositions printed by Boyle, and ranked by 
him with the most precious remains of the 
remotest antiquity, to be a comparatively modern 
forgery ; and at the same time took an [oppor- 
tunity ))oth of replying to the charge brought against 
liim by Boyle (from which he appears to have vin- 
dicated himself), and of criticising the late edi- 
tion of the Epistles witli great severity, and with 
all the power of his vast erudition and unrivalled 
acumen. This, the first editiim of Bentley’s cele- 
brated Dissertation on Phalaris, is now, in truth, 
universally considcrecl to have established the 
spuriousness of the Epistles conclusively and un- 
answerably. An answer, however, was produced 
to it in the following year (1698), under the title 
of “*I)r. Bentley’s Dissertations on the Epistles of 
Phalaris and the Fables of ^Esop Examined to 
which Boyle’s name xvas prefixed, but which is 
believed to have been chiefly the composition of 
his. tutor, the celebrated Dr. Francis Atterbury^, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, whose very con- 
siderable attainments in classical scholarship were 
enlivened and decorated by the finest spirit of wit 
and humour. Some others, of the most distin- 
guished among the Oxford men also contributed 
their blows or missiles ; so that the cause of the 
old Sicilian tyrant against the denier and derider 
of his literary pretensions maybe said to have been 
taken up and defended by the whole force and fury 
of the university. The laugh was turned for the 
moment against Bentley by this attack, which was 
for the most part a fierce personal invective ; but 
he set at least the original questioi|, at rest, and 


effectually put down the pretensions of his assail- 
ants to cope with him in the field of learning and 
criticism, by a second and enlarged edition of his 
Dissertation, w'hich he brought forth after about 
itnother year’s interval. To this a reply was 
tlireatened, hut none, was ever made. Bentley’s 
'l^erformance was in every Avay a masterpiece. 
“ Professedly controversial,” observes a late writer, 
“ it embodies a mass of accurate information rela- , 
tive to historical facts, antiquities, chronology, and 
philology, such as we may safely say has rarely 
been collected in the same space ; and die reader 
cannot fail to admire the ingenuity with whicdi 
things apparently trifling, or foreign to the point 
in question, arc made effective in illustrating or 
proving the autlior’s views. Nothing shows so 
well how thofoughly digested and familiar was the 
vast stock of reading which Bentley possessed. 
The banter and ridicule of his opponents arc re- 
turned with interest, and the reader is rcconcilerl 
to what might seem to savour too much of arro- 
gance and die bitterness of controversy by a sense 
of the strong provocation given to the author.”*' 
Wc iiAy utld a few words from Mr. Hallarii’s 
notice of tliis controversy: — “It was the first 
great literary war thht had been waged in Ihig- 
land ; and, like that of Troy, it has still the pre- 
rogative of being remem hcrcrl after the Epistles of 
Phalaris arc as much buried as due walls of Troy 
itself. Both combatants were skilful in wielding 
the sword : the arms of Boyle, in Swift’s language, 
were given him f>y all tlic gods ;t hut his antagonist, 
stood forward in no such figurative strength, master 
of a learning to which nothing parallel had been 
known in Eiighnid, and that directed by an under- 
standing prompt, discriminating, not idly scep- 
tical, but still farther removed from trust in 
authority, sagacious in perceiving corruptions of 
language, and ingenious, at the least, in removing 
them, with a style rajiid, concise, amusing, and 
superior to Boyle in that which he had most to 
boast, a sarcastic wit.”I What is here alluded to 
is one of the earliest performances of one of the 
greatest geniuses of the next age— the Battle of the 
Books, published anonymously, and never acknow- 
ledged, hut never doubted to be the production of 
the afterwards renoncied Jonathan Swift. It did 
not, however, appear till the year 1704. In fact the 
dispute about the authenticity of the Epistles of 
Phalaris had formed all along only a branch of a 
larger controversy, which was kept up for some 
years after the question of Phalaris had been set 

• Artirle on Bentley, in Penny (>cIopH>dia, iv. £50. 

+ Tipon tliis niwertioii of Swifts, Boyle’sson, Joliii Enrl of Orrery, 
Tfinurks witli n filial or family partiality tbat.U exeuMitileermii;;!! 

'* I Bhall not dupiite about the giftof tliu armour; buttlinn (hr 1 will 
venture to obaerve. that the goilii never hestowcil celeitial armour, 
except upon heroca whoBo courage and superior strength distin- 
guished tnem from the test of mankind ; whose merits and abilities 
were already conspicuous; and who could wield, tliongh young, the 
sword of Mars, and adorn iWwith all the virtues of Minerva." fie- 
marit o» HU>l\fe and Writtnss of Dr. Swift, Mh edition, p. £S«- 
Charles Bovle was in truth a person of testable talent; hut. al- 
though in n'fter life he wrote a comedy (As You Find H), and some 
other trifles, his wit did not appear to have ripened with his years, 
and nothing that lie produced ever excited any attention except hw 
college publication in the Phalaris controversy. ^ 

X fat. of Eu. iv. 114. 
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at rest and abandoned on all hands. It was S^^’s 
relation and patron, Sir William Temple, who had 
first called attention to the Epistles by a passage in 
one of his Essays, in which he endeavoured to 
maintain the superiority of the ancients over tlje j 
moderns in all kinds of learning and knowledge, 
the physical and experimental sciences themselves 
not excepted. It was in answer to Temple's 
Jlssay, which was itself a reply to Pcrrault’s 
“ ParallMe des Anciens el Modemes,” published 
at Paris in 1687, that Wotton wrote his “Reflec- 
tions,” the first edition of whichfappeared in 1694, 
and expressed therein an opinion unfavourable to 
the antiquity of the Epistles, which Temple had 
both eulogised in warm terms, and cited as of un- 
questionable authenticity. This argument between 
Temple as Uie champion-gener^ of the ancients, 
and Wotton of the modems, which produced a 
great many more publications from both, and from 
their respective partisans, is the main subject of 
the Battle of the Books, which was probably the 
last blow struck in the pen and ink war, and at 
any rate is the last that is now remembered. 

The Tale of a Tub and the Battle of the Books, 
published together, were the first announcement 
of the greatest master of satire at once comic and 
caustic that has yet appeared in our language. 
Swift, born in Ireland in 1667i bad already, in 
the lust years of the preceding reign, made him- 
self known by two volumes of Letters sele<;ted from 
the papers of his friend Temple, and also by a 
political pamphlet in favour of the ministry of the 
day, which attracted little notice, and gave as 
little promise of his future eminence as a writer. 
To politics as well as satire, however, he adhered 
throughout his career — often blending: the two, 
but producing scarcely anything, if we may not 
except some of his effusions in verse, that was not 
either satirical or political. His course of au- 
thorship as a political writer may be considered 
properly to begin with his “ Letter concern- 
ing the Sacramental Test,” and another high 
Tory and high church tract, which he published in 
1708; in which same year he also came forward 
with his ironical “ Argument for the Abolition of 
Christianity,” and in hjs humorous “ Predictions” 
first assumed his mm de guemut of Isaac Bicker- 
ataft^ Esquire, afterwards made so famous by other 
jeux d*esprit in the same style, and by its ado])- 
tion soon after by the wits of the Taller, Of his 
other most notable performances, his Conduct of 
the Allies was published in 1712; his Public 
Spirit of the Whigs in 1714 ; his Drapier’s Letters 
in 1724 ; his immortal Gulliver’s Travels in 1727 ; 
and his Polite Conversation, which had been 
written many years before, in 1738. His poem of 
Cadenus and Vanessa, besides, had appeared, with- 
out his consent, in 1723, soop after the death of 
Miss Hester Van Homrigh,'^ its heroine. The 
History of the Four Last Years of Queen Anne 
(if his), the Directions for Servants, many of his 
veriw and other shorter pieces, and his Diary 
written to Stella (Miss Johnson, to whom he was 
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afterwards married), were none of them printed 
till after, some of them not till long after, his 
death, which took place in 1745. 

“O thou!” exclaims his friend Poiie, 

- ____ •• vliiitRvitr title pli' ISP thine cw, 

Denn, Drepicriftiekerstnir, nr GnlUvcr ! 

Whetiicr tlinu ehoosi! Cervantot' trious nir. 

Or luii|;h and sliuke in Kalielnis’ iisy cliuir. 

Or prniie the court, or roaeuify m inkiiid, 

Ur thy grieved country's i-upper el uins unbind, - 

lines that describe comprehensively enough the 
celebrated dean’s genius and writings — ^^vhat he 
did and what He w'as. And the first remark to be 
made about Swift i.s, tliat into everything that 
came from liis pen he put a strong infusion o 
himself ; that in Ins wTitings we read the man — 
not mertdy his intellectual ability, but his moral 
nature, bis passions, his princi})les, his prejudices, 
his humours, his whole tem]>er and individuality. 
The common herd of writers have no individuality 
at all ; those of the very highest class can assume 
at will any other individuality as perfectly as their 
own — they have no exclusiveness. Next under 
this highest class stand those whose individuality 
is at once their strength and their weakness ; — 
tlieir strength, in as much as it distinguishes them 
from and lifts them far above the multitude of 
writers of mere talent or expository skill; their 
weakness and bondage, in that it will not be 
thrown off, and that it withholds them from ever 
going out of themselves, and rising from the 
merely characteristic, striking, or picturesque 
either to the dramatic or to the beautiful, of both 
of which equally the spirit is uncgotistic and uni- 
versal. To this class, which is not the highest, 
but the next to it. Swift belongs. The class, how- 
ever, like both that which is above and that which 
is below it, is one of wide comprehension, and in- 
cludes many degrees of power, and even many 
diversities of gifts. Swift was neither a Cervantes 
nor a Rabelais ; but yet, with something that was 
])eculiar to himself, he combined considertible por- 
tions of both. He had more of Cervantes thtln 
Rabelais had, and more of Rabelais than was given 
to Cervantes. He wants altogether the refinement, 
the humanity, the pathos, the noble elevation of 
the Spaniard,— all that irradiates and beautifles 
his satire and drollery os the blue sky <loes the 
earth it bends over ;— as little has our English 
wit and humourist, with tdl his ingenuity and fer- 
tility, either the grotesque invention or the gay, 
luxuriant fancy of the historian of the Doings and 
Sayings of the Giant Gargantua, in whose singular 
work the brightest sunshine often plays with so 
strange an effect on floods of the foulest mire. But, 
on the other hand, he has a severity, an earnest- 
ness, a seem indignaiio^ that are all his own, and 
that certainly have never been blended in any other 
writer with so keen a perception of the ludicrous 
and so much general (temic power. The breath 
of his loud, cordial, lieart-snaking lai^hter is at 
the same time withering and consuming as fire. 
Other masters of the same art are satisfied if they 
can only make their readers laugh ; this is their 
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main, often their sole aim, in the exercise of their 
skill, whether upon things or upon persons ; with 
Swift, to excite the emotion of the ludicrous is 
only a subordinate purpose, — a means employed 
for effecting quite anotlier and a much hkher end ; 
if he labours to make anything ridiculous, it is 
because he hates it, and would have it trodden, 
into the earth or extirpated. No sneaking kind- 
ness for the victim of his raillery is ever to be 
detected in his laughter ; he is hot a mere ad’mirer 
of the comic picturesque, who will sometimes rack 
or gibbet an unhappy individual for the sake of 
the fantastic grimaces he may make, or the capers 
he may cut in the air; he has the true spirit of an 
executioner, and only loves his joke as sauce and 
seasoning to more serious work. Few men have 
been more perversely prejudiced and self-willed 
than Swift:,- and therefore of absolute truth his 
works may probably contain Icsstlian many others 
not so earnestly written ; but of w'hat was truth to 
the mind of the writer, of what he actually be- 
lieved and desired, no works contain more. Here, 
again. Swift; is in the middle class of writers; 
far above thoM whose whole truth is truth of ex- 
pression — that is, correspondence between the 
words and the thoughts (possibly without any 
between the thoughts and the writer’s belief) ; but 
below those whp both write what they tliiiik, and 
whose thoughts arc valuable for their intrinsic 
beauty or profoundness. Yet in setting honestly 
and effectively before us even his own passions 
and prejudices u writer also tells us the truth — 
the truth, at least, respecting himself, if not re- 
specting anything else. This much docs Swift 
always; and this is his great distinction among 
the masters of wit and humour ; — the merriest of 
his jests is an utterance of some real feeling of his 
heart at the moment as much as the fiercest of his 
invectives. Alas ! with all his jesting and merri- 
ment, he did not know what it was to have a 
mind at ease, or free from the burden and torment 
of dark, devouring passions, till, in his own 
words, the cruel indignation that tore continually 
at his heart was laid at rest in the grave. In 
truth, the insanity which ultimately fell down upon 
apd laid prostrate his fine faculties had cast some- 
thing of its black shadow athwart their vision 
from the first, — as he himself probably felt or sus- 
pected when he determined to bequeath his fortune 
to build an hospital in his native country for per- 
sons afflicted with that calamity ; and sad enough, 
we may be sure, he was at heart, when he gaily 
wrote that he did so merely 

Tu bIiow, by ono mtirin touch, 

No nation WBiitcd it 8D much. * 

Yet the madness, or predisposition to madness, 
was also part and pared of tlie man, and possibly 
an element of his genius, — wliich might have had 

• I have often," wy* Lord Omry, “heard him lament the »tate 
of childlkuud and idiotiim to which Bomo of the greatcat meu of 
thU nation waro reduced before their death. He mentioned, as 
exampleB within hU own time, the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Somers ; and, wlien he cited tliesa melanclioly iniitauceB, it wat 
alwayi with a heavy nigh, nnd with centures that showed great un- 
easineas, os if he felt an impulie of waat was to happen to liim before 
he died.”— /femorii, p,,lB8. 


less earnestness and forc^ as well ,as less activity, 
productiveness, and originality, if it had not been 
excited and impelled by that perilous fervour. Nay, 
sometliing of their power and peculiar character 
Swift’s writings may owe to the exertions called 
forth in curbing and keeping down the detnon, 
which, like a proud steed under a stout rider, 
would have mastered him if he had not mastered 
it, ana,' although support and strength to him so 
long as it was held in subjection, would, dominaift 
over him, have rent him in pieces, as in the end 
it did. Few, perhaps, could have maintained the 
struggle so toughly and so long. But Swift; was 
undoubtedly the most masculine English intellect 
of his age, the most earnest thinker of a time in 
which there was less among us of either earnest or 
deep thinking than in any other era of our litera- 
ture. 'flierc was an earnestness; if we may so 
speak, even in his jesting, evincing itself in a rich- 
ness and originality, as well as in a causticity, 
reached by no one of his brother wits. 

Of these by far the most memorable was Alex- 
ander Pope. If Swift was at the head of the 
prose-writers of that day, still more incontestably 
was Pope the first of its w-riters in verse, with no 
other either equal of second-to him. Born a few 
months before the Revolution, he came forth as a 
poet by the publication of his Pastorals in Tonson’s 
Miscellany in 1 709, w'bcn he was yet only in his 
twenty- first year; and they had been written five 
years before. Nor were they the earliest of his 
performances; his Ode on Solitude, his verses 
iqjon Silence, his translations of the First Book of 
tlie Thebais and of Ovid’s Epistle from Sappho to 
Phaon, andhis much more remarkable paraphrases 
of Chaucer’s .January and May, and the Prologue 
to the Wife of Bath’s Tale, all preceded the com- 
position of the Pastorals. Ilis Essay on Criticism 
(written in 1709) was published in 1711; the 
Messiah the same year (in the Spectator) ; the 
Rape of the Lock in 1712; the Temple of Fame 
(written tw’o years before) the sam6 year ; his 
Windsor Forest (which he ha^ commenced at 
sixteen) in 1713; the first four books of his trans- 
lation of tlie Iliad in 1715; his Epistle from 
Eloisa to Abelard (written some years before) we 
believe in 1717, ,when he published a collected 
edition of his po^s ; the remaining i)ortions of 
the Iliad at different times, the last in 1720; his 
translation of the Odyssey (in concert with Fenton 
and Broome) in 1726; the first three books of 
the Dunciad in 1728; his Epistle on Taste in 
1731 ; his Essay on Man in 1733 and 1734; his 
Imitations of Horace, various other satirical pieces, 
the Prolo^ie and Epilogue to the Satires, his 
Moral Epistles, and his modernised version of 
Donne’s Satires between 1730 and 1740 ; and the 
fourth book of the Dunciad in 1742. Bewdes all 
this verse, collectiojis of hisLettersyere published 
first surreptitiously by Curl, and then by himself 
in 1737 ; and, among other publications in prbsc, 
his clever jeu d^esprit entitle a Narrative of the 
Frenzy of Jbhn Dennis appeared in 1713; his 
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Preface to Shakspeare, with his edition of the 
works of that poet, in 1721 ; his Treatise of the 
Bathos, or Art of Sinking in Poetry, and his Me- 
moirs of P.P., Clerk of This Parish (in ridicule of 
Burnet’s History of his Own Time), in, 1 727. He 
died in May, 1744, about a year and a half before 
his friend Swift, who, more than twenty years his 
senior, had naturally anticipated that he shduld be 
the first'to depart, and thati as lie cynically, and 
yet touchingly too, expressed it, while Arbuthnot 
grieyed for him a day, and Gay a week, he should 
be lamented a whole month by “ jl^r Popej”— 
whom, of all those he best knew, he seems to have 
the most loved. 

Pope, yvith talent enough for anything, might 
deserve to be ranked among the most distinguished 
prose-writers of his time, if he were not its greatest 
poet ; but it is in the*latter character that he falls 
to be noticed in the history of our literature. And 
what a broad and bright region would be cut off 
from our poetry if lie had never lived! If we 
even confine ourselves to his own works, without 
regarding the numerous subsequent writers who 
have in the greater part formed themselves upon 
him as an example arid model, and may be said 
to constitute the school of which he w'as the 
founder, how rich an inheritance of brilliant and 
melodious fancies do we not owe to him ! For 
what would any of us resign tlie Rape of the Lock, 
or the Epistle of Eloisa, or the Essay on Man, or 
the Moral Essays, or the Satires, or the Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, or the Uunciad ? That we have 
nothing in the same style in the language to be 
set beside or weighed against any one of these 
performances, will probably be admitted by all ; 
and, if we could say no more, this would be 
to assign hi Pope a rank in our poetic literature 
which certainly not so many as half a dozen other 
names are entitled to share with his. Down to 
his own day at least, Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Dryden alone had any pre- 
tensions to be placed before him or by his side. 
It is unnecessary to dilate upon what has been 
sufiSciently pointed out by all the critics, and is 
too obvious to be overlooked, the general resem- 
blance of his poetry, in both its form and spirit, 
to that of Dryden ratlier thamto that of our elder 
great wnriters. He belongs to the classical school 
US' opposed to die romantic, to that in which a 
French ra^er than to that in which an Italian in- 
spiration ma^be detected. Whether this is to be 
attributed principally to his constitutional tempe- 
rwent and the native character of his imagination, 
or to the influences of the age in which he lived 
and wrote, we shall not stop to inquire. . It is 
enqugh that such is tl« fact. But, though he may 
be regarded as in the main the pupa and legiti- 
mate successor, of Dryden, tlm amolmt of what he 
learned or borrowed from tha? master was by no 
means so consid^able as, to prevent his manner 
ftonpi having a great deal in it that is distinctive 
and .original' If Di 7 dcn .has more impetuosity 
and a freer flow. Pope has far more delicacy, and. 


on fit occasions, far more tenderness and true pas- 
sion. Dryden has written nothing in tlie same 
style with the Rape of the Ijock on the one hand, 
or with the Epistle to Alielard and the Elegy on 
the l]ea#'cf an Unfortunate Lady on the odier. 
Indeed, these two styles may he said to have been 
•both, in so far as the English tongue is concerned, 
invented by Pope. In what preceding writer had 
be aji example of eitlicr? Nay, did either the 
French or the Italian language furnish him with 
anything to copy from nearly so brilliant and feli- 
citous as his own performances ? In the sharper 
or more severe species of satire, again, while in 
some tilings he is inferior to Dryden, in otliers he 
excels him. It must be admitted that Dryden’s is 
the nobler, the more generous scorn ; it is jiassion- 
atc, while Pope’s is frequently only peevish : tlie 
one is veliemcnt, the other venomous. • But, al- 
though Pope docs not wield the ponderous, fervitl 
scourge with whicli hi.s jiredccessor tears and 
mangles the luckless object of his indignation or 
derision, he knows how, with a lighter touch, to 
inflict a torture quite as maddening at the moment, 
and perliaps more difficult to heal. Neither lias 
anything of the easy elegance, the simple natural 
grace, the most c.xquisitc artifice imitating the 
absence of all art, of Horace ; but the care, and 
dexterity, and superior rellnemcnt of Pope, his 
neatness, and concentration, and point, supply a 
better substitute for these charms than the ruder 
strength, the more turbulent passion, of Dryden. 
If Dryilen, too, has more natural fire and force, 
and rises in his greater passages to a stormy gran- 
deur to which the other docs not venture to commit 
himself. Pope in some degree compensates for that 
by a dignity, a quiet, sometimes pathetic, majesty, 
which wc find nowhere in Dryden’s poetry. Dryden 
has translated the ^Encid, and Pope the Iliad ; but 
the two tusks would apparently have been better 
distributed if Dryden had chanced to have taken up 
Homer, and left Virgil to Pope. Pope’s Iliad, in 
truth, whatever may be its merits of another kind, 
is, in spirit and style, about the most unhomeric 
performance in the whole compass of our iwctry, 
as Pope had, of all our great poets, the most un- 
homcric genius. H<5 was emphatically the poet 
of the highly artificial age in which he lived ; and 
his excellence lay in, or at least was fostered and 
perfected by, the accordance of all his tastes and 
talents, of his whole moral and intellectual 'con- 
stitution, with the spirit of that condition of things: 
Not touches of natural emotion, but the titillation 
of wit and fancy,— not tones of natural music, but 
the tone of good society, make up the charm of 
his poetry; which however is, for correctness, 
polisl^ pungency, and brilliance, all that the hap- 
piest genius for that style and the most consum- 
mate art could make it. Pope, no doubt, wrote 
with a care and elaboration that were unknown to 
Dryden ; against whom, indeed, it is a reproaclt 
made by his pupil, that, copious as he was, he 

• wauted or forgot 

Tlie last and gruat.'il ait— the art to blot. 

« 5 I 2 
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And so perhaps, although the expression is a 
strong and a startling one, may the said art, not 
without some reason, be called in reference to the 
particular species of poetry which Dryden and 
Pope cultivated, dependent as that is fur^ sticccss 
in pleasing us almost as much upon the absence 
of faults as upon the presence of beauties. Such, 
partial obsciiration or distortion of tlie imagery as 
we excuse, or even admire, in the expanded mirror 
of a lake reflecting the woods and hills and .over- 
hanging sky, when its waters are ruffled or swayed 
by the fltful breeze, would be intolerable in a 
looking-glass, were it otherwise tlie most splendid 
article of the sort that upholstery ever furnished. 

Next to the prose of Swift and the poetry of 
Pope, perhaps the portion of the literature of the 
beginning of the last century that was both most 
influential at the time, and still lives most in the 
popular remembrance, is that connected with the 
names of Addison and Steele. These two writers 
were the chief bosist of the Whig party, as Swift 
and Pope were of the Tories. Addison’s poem, 
“ The Campaign,” on the victory of Blenheim, 
his imposing but frigid tragedy of Cato, and some 
other dramatic productions, besides various other 
writings in prose, have given him a reputation in 
many departments of literature ; apd Steele also 
holds a respectable rank among our coinic drama- 
tists as the author of the Tender Hiisband and the 
Conscious Lovers ; but it is as the first, and on the 
whole the best, of our English Essayists, the prin- 
cipal authors (in every sense) of the Tatler, the 
Spectator, and tlie Guardian, that these two 
writers have sent down their names with most 
honour to posterity, and have e8|)ecially earned the 
love and gratitude of their countrymen. Steele 
was in liis thirty-ninth and his friend Addison in 
his tliirty-eighth year when the Tatler was started 
by the former in April, HOU. Tlie paper, pub- 
lished thrice a week, had gone on for about six 
weeks befpre Addison took any part in it, but from 
that tirafe he became, next to Steele, the chief con- 
tributor to it, till it was dropped in January, 1711. 
“ I have only one gentleman,” says Steele in his 
Preface to the collected papers, “who will be 
nameless, to thank for any frequent assistance to 
me, which indeed it would have been .barbarous 
in him to have denied to one with wliom he has 
lived in an intimacy from childliood, considering 
the great ease with which he is able to dispatch 
the most entertaining pieces of this nature.” The 
person alluded to is Addison. “ This good office,” 
Steele generously adds, “ he performed with such 
force of genius, humour, wit, and learning, that I 
fared like a distressed prince who calls, in a pow- 
erful neighbour to. his aid: I was undone by my 
auxiliary i when I had once called, him in I could 
not subsist withoi^dependence on him.” By far 
tlie greater part Tatler, however, is Steele’s. 
Of 271 papera^^m;^mh it consists, above 200 are 
attributed either entirdy or in the greater part to 
him, while those believed to hav-e been written by 
Addison are only about fifty. Among the other 


contributors Swift is the most fi;equent. . The 
SpectE^r was begun within two numths after the 
discontinuance, of the Tatler, and was carried on at 
the rate of sk papers a week till the 6th of De- 
cember, 1712, on which day Number 555 was 
publish^. In these first seven volumes of the 
Spectator Addison’s papers arc probably more 
numerous than Steele’s ; and between them they 
wrote j^rhaps four-fifths of the whole work. The 
Guardian was commenced on the 12th of March,’ 
1713« and, being also published six times a week, 
had extend|^ to 175 Numbers when it was 
brought to a close on the Ist of .October in the 
same year. There is only one paper by Addison 
in the first volume of the Guardian, but to the 
second he was rather a more frequent contributor 
than Steele. This was the last work in which the 
two friends joined; for Addison, we believe, 
wrote nothing in the Englishman, the fifty-seven 
numbers of which were published, at the rate of 
three a week, between the 6th of October, 1713, 
and the 15th of February following; nor Steele 
any of the papers, eighty in number, forming the 
eighth volume of the Spectator, of which the first 
was published on the 18th of June, 1714, the last 
on the 20th of December in the same year, ^he 
rate of publication being also three times a week. 
Of these additional Spectators twenty-four are 
attributed to Addison. The friendship of nearly 
half a century which had united these two admi- 
rable writers was rent asunder by plitical difler- 
ences some years belbre the death of Addison, in 
1719 : Steele survived till 1729. 

Invented or introduced among us as the pe- 
riodical essay. may be said to have been by Steele 
and Addison, it is a species of writing, as already 
observed, in whiqh perhaps they have never been 
surpassed, or on the whole equalled, by any one. 
of Uieir many followers. More elaboration and 
depth, and also more brilliancy, we may have had 
in some recent attempts of the same kind; but 
hardly so much genuine livelines/s, e^, and cor- 
diality, anything so thoroughly agreeable, so skil- 
fully adapted to interest without demanding more 
attention than is naturally and spontaneously given 
to it. Perhaps so large an admixture of the spe- 
culative and didactic was never made so easy of 
apprehension and so entertaining, so like in the 
reading to thd merely narrative. But, besides fliis 
constant atmosphere of the pleasurable arising 
simply from the lightness, varietyj^and urbanity 
of t^ese delig)iij^l papers, the delicate imagina^n 
and exquisite^l^mour of Addison, Ond the vivacity, 
warmheartedfiMpsa, and altogether generous nature 
of Steele,, give a charm, tp tj»e best of them, which 
is to' be enjoyed, not described. We not only 
admire the writers, but soon come to love them, 
and to regard both them and the several fictitious 
personages m<»ve , abdut.^ni the other little 
world they have created as among, our best 
and best known, frienda. : . ^ > 

, Along with Pope, as we have ie6% 8#tft vum- 
hers among tboee who would inoitr;moani, his 
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death, Gay and Arbuthnot. He survived them 
both, Guy having died, in his forty-fourth year, in 
1 732, and Arbuthnot at a much more advanced age 
in 1735. John Gay, the author of a considerable 
quantity of verse and of above a dozen dramatic i 
pieces, is now chiefly remembered for his Beggar’s 
Opera, his Fables, his mock-heroic poem of Trivia, 
or the Art of Walking the Streets of London, and 
some of his ballads. He has no pretensions to 
*any elevation of genius, but there is an agreeable 
ease, nature, and sprightliness in everything he 
has written ; and the happiest of his 5 )erformunce 8 
are animated by an archness, and light but spi- 
rited rwllery, in which he has not often been ex- 
celled. His celebrated English opera, as it was 
the first attempt of the kind, still remains the 
only one that has been eminently successful. 
Now, indeed, that much of the wit has lost its 
point and a])plication to existing characters and 
circumstances, the dialogue of the play, apart 
from the music, may be admitted to owe its popu- 
larity in some degree to its traditionary* fame; but 
still what is temporary in it is intermixed with a 
sufficiently diffused, though not very deep, vein of 
general satire, to allow tlie whole to retain consi- 
derable piquancy. Even at first the Beggar’s 
Opera was probably indebted for the greater 
portion of its success to the music, and that 
IS so happily selected that it continues still as 
fresh and as delightful as ever. 'Ur. John 
Arbuthnot, a native of Scotland, besides va- 
rious professional works of much ability, is ge- 
nerally regarded as the author of the Memoirs 
of Martimis Scriblerus, printed in the works of 
Pope and Swift, and said to have been intended as 
the commencement of a general satire on the 
abuses of learning, of which, however, nothing 
more was ever written except Pope’s treatise 
already mentioned on the Bathos, and one or two 
shorter fragments. The celebrated political satire, 
entitled The History of John Bull, which has 
been the model of various subsequent imitations, 
but of none in which the fiction is at once so 
apposite and so ludicrous, is also attributed to 
Arbuthnot. Pope’s highly wrought and noble 
Prologue to his Satires, which is addressed to 
Arbuthnot, or rather in which the latter figures as 
the poet’s interlocutor, will for ever preserve both 
the memory of their friendship, and also some 
traits of the character and manner of the learned, 
witty, and land-hearted physician. The com- 
lUeoeement ofthe reigu of the Wliigs at the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover, which deprived 
Arbuthnot of his appointment of one of the physi- 
cians extraordina^— leavitig him, however, in the 
poet’s words, , 

ncinl, oheerftit, and teranc, 

And Jast aa rich u when ho terved aaiueen— 

more fatal to the fbrtunes^f another of Pope’s 
Tory or Jac(^e friehds, Francis Atterbury, the 
celebrated Bishop of Rochester, already mentioned 
fsi the priocifpnl author of the reply to Bentley’s 
iHsaertation on Phalaris. Atterbury also took a 
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distinguished part in the professional controversies 
of his day, and his sermons arid letters and one 
or two short poetical pieces of his are well known ; 
hut his fervid character probably flashed out in 
conversation in a way of which 'we do not gatlier 
any notion from his writings. Atterbury, as the 
reader knows, was deprived and outlawed in 1722; 
and he died abroad in 1731 in his sixty-ninth 
year. 

Mktthcw Prior is another distinguished name in 
the band of the Tory writers of this age, and he 
was also an associate of Pope and Swift, although 
we hear less of him in their epistolary correspond- 
ence than of most of their other friends. Yet per- 
haps no one of the minor wits and poets of the 
time has continued to enjoy higher or more gene- 
ral favour with posterity. Much that he wrote, 
indeed, is nt)\v forgotten ; hut some of tfle best of 
his conne tales in verse will live as long as the 
language, which contains nothing that surjiasses 
them in the union of ease and fiuency with spright- 
liness and point, Jind in all that makes up the 
spirit of humorous and graceful narrative!. They 
are our happiest examples of a style that lias been 
cultivated with more frequent success by French 
writers than by our own. Prior, wlio was horn in 
1664, commenced poet before the Revolution, by 
the publication in 1688 of his City Mouse and 
Country Mouse, written in concert with Charles 
Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax, in ridicule 
of Dryden’s Hind and Panther ; and lie continued 
a Whig nearly to the end of the reign of William ; 
but he then joined the most e.xtrcmc section ofthe 
Tories, and acted cordially 'with that jiarty down to 
his death in 1721. 

The mention of Prior naturally suggests tliat of 
his friend and jiatron, and also the friend of Swift 
and Pope — Henry St. John, better known by his 
title of the Lord Viscount Bolinghrokc, althougli 
his era comes down to a much later date, for he 
was not horn till 10/8, and he lived to 1751. 
Bolingbroke wrote no poetry, but his collected 
prose works fill five quarto volumes (without in- 
cluding his letters), and would thus entitle him by 
their quantity alone to he ranked as one of the 
most considerable writers of his time ; of which we 
have abundant testimony that he was one of the 
most brilliant orators and talkers, and in every 
species of mere clevcmelii one of the most distin- 
guished figures. His writings, being principally 
on subjects of temporary politics, have lost much 
of their interest ; but a few of them, especially lus 
Letters on the Study and Use of History, his Idea 
of a Patriot King, and his account and defence of 
his own conduct in his famous Letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, will still reward perusal even for 
the sake of their matter, while in style and manner 
almost everything he has left is of very remarkable 
merit. Boliogbroke’s style, as hgs been observed, 
‘*was a happy medium between that ofthe scholar 
and that of the nian of society — or rather it w'as a 
happy combination of the best qudities of both, 
heightening the ease, freedom, fluency, and livdi- 
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ness of elegant cbnversatioh \trith many of the 
deeper and richer tones of the eloquence of formal 
orations and of books. The example he thus set 
has probably had a very considerable effect in 
moulding the style of popular writing since liis 
time.”* 

In one of the passages in which he commemo** 
rates the friendship of Swift, Atterbury, and 
Bolingbroke, Pope records also the encoma^e- 
ment his earliest performances in rhyme received 
from a poet and man of wit of the opposite party, 
** well-natured Garth.”t Sir Samuel Garth, who 
was an eminent physician and a zealous Whig, is 
the author of various poetical pieces published in 
the reigns of William and Anne, of which the one 
of greatest pretension is that entitled The Dispen- 
sary, a mock epic, in six short cantos, on the quar- 
rels of his professional brethren, which appeared 
in 1699. The wit of this slight performance has 
possibly somewhat evaporated with age, but it 
does not seem to have been at any time very pun- 
gent. A much more voluminous, and also more 
ambitious. Whig poet of this Augustan age, as it is 
sometimes called, of our literature, was another 
physician. Sir Richard Blackmore. Blackmore 
made his debut, as a poet so early as the year 1696, 
by the publicafion of his Prince Arthur, which was 
followed by a succession of other epics, or long 
oems of a serious kind, each in six,*ten, or twelve 
ooks, under the names of King Arthur, King 
Alfred, Eliza, the Redeemer, tlic Creation, &c,, 
besides a Paraphrase of the Book of Job, a new 
version of the Psalms, a Satire on Wit, and various 
shorter efhisions both in verse and prose. The 
indefatigable rhymester — “ tlie everlasting Black- 
more,” as Pope calls him — died at last in 1729. 
Nothing can be conceived exceeding in absurdity 
this incessant discharge of epics ; but Blackmore, 
whom Dryden charged with writing “ to the 
rumbling of his coach’s wheels,” may be pro- 
nounced, without any undue severity, to have 
been not more a fool than a blockhead. His 
Creation, indeed, has been praised both by Addi- 
son and Johnson ; but the politics of the author 
may be supposed to have blinded or mollified the 
one critic, and his piety the other ; at least the 
only thing an ordinaiy readef will be apt to disco- 
ver in this his chef that is not the 

flattest common-place, is an occasional outbreak of 
the most ludicrous extravagance and bombast. 
Altogether this knight, droning away at his epics 
for above a quarter of a century, is as absurd a 
phenomenon as is presented to us in the history of 
literature Pope has done him no more than 
justice in assigning him the hrst the 

contending ** brayers” at the immOpPn^es in- 
stituted by the goddess of the PunciMp^ 

But fiir o’er all, senoront Blockmore'iM^ 

Walh, itoaplee, akiei, bray hack to him Kin. 

InTot’ham Oeldi the btethten, with 
Prick all tlioir can up, and f.m,;et to grate i 
Long Chancery-laiw retentive rolli the found. 

And courts to courte tetura it roitad and rouudj 
• Article on Bolingbroke in Penny Cvclopodia, v. 78. 
t See Prologue to the Sutirei, 139, &c. 


Tliamef wofti it Umnee to Bufuf* roaring hall, * 

And. Ilungcrfbrd re^eclioea liawl for bawl. 

All bail him victor in both gi(li of wmg, 
t Wlm rings 80 loudly nnd who rings so long. . 

The Whigs, however, had to boast of one great 
writer of prose ftetion, if, indeed, one who, al- 
though taking a frequent and warm part in the 
discussion of political subjects, really stood aloof 
from afid above all parties, and may be scud to 
have been in enlargement of view far m advance., 
of all the public men of his time, can be properly 
claimed by any party. Nor does Daniri Defoe 
seem to have been recognised as one of themselves 
by the Whigs of his own day. He stood up, 
indeed, ft^m first to last, for the principles of the 
Revolution against those of the Jacobites ; but in 
the alternating struggle between the Whig and 
Tory parties for the possession of office he took 
little or no concern ; he served and opposed admi- 
nistrations of either colour without reference to 
anything but their measures : thus we find him in 
1706 assisyng Godolpliin and his colleagues to 
compass the union with Scotland; and in 1713 
exerting himself with equal zeal in supporting 
Harley and Bolingbroke in the attempt to carry 
through their commercial treaty with France. He 
is believed to have first addressed himself to his 
countrymen through the press in 1683, when he 
was only in his twenty-third year. From this 
time for a siiace of above thirty years he may be 
said never to have laid down his pen as a political 
writer : his publications in prose and verse, whicli 
are far too numerous to be here particularised, 
embracing nearly every subject which either the 
progress of events made, of prominent importance 
during that time, or which was of eminent popular 
or social interest, independently of times and cir- 
cumstances, Many of tliese productions, written 
for a temporary purpose, or on the spur of some 
particular occasion, still retain a considerable 
value even for their matter, either as directories 
of conduct or accounts of matters of fact ; some, 
indeed, such as his History nf the Union, are the 
works of highest authority we possess respecting 
the transactions to which they relate ; all of them 
bear the traces of a sincere, earnest, manly charac- 
ter, and of an understanding unusually active, 
penetrating, and well-informed. Evidence enough 
there often is,<no doubt, of haste and precipitation, 
but it is always the haste of a full mind ; the sub- 
ject may be rapidly and somewhat rudely sketched 
out, and the matter not always very artificially dis- 
pose, or set forth to the most advant^e ; but Defee 
never wrote for the mere sake of writing, or unless 
when he realty had something to state which he 
conceived it. important that; the |Mblic should 
know. He was too thftrdbghly honest for that. 
Defoe’s course and character as a political writer 
bear a considerable. resemblance in, some leading 
points to tliose of of the mos^ remarkable men 
of our own day, the late William Gohbett, who, how- 
ever,' had certainly much more passioiifapd wilful- 
ness than Defee, whatever we think of his 
claims teas much principle. But Defoe’s political 
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writings make tlie smallest part of his literal^ 
renown. At the age of fifty-eight— an age when 
other writers, without the tenth part of his amount 
of performance to boast of, have usually thought 
themselves entitled to close their labours — he com- 
menced a new life of authorship with all the spirit* 
and hopeful alacrity of five-and-twenty. A suc- 
cession of works of fiction, destined, some of tlicm, 
to take and keep the highest rank in thatMepart- 
•ment of our literature, and to become po]mlar 
books in every language of Europe, now proceeded 
from his pen with a rapidity evincing the easiest 
flow as well as the greatest fertility of imagination. 
Robinson Crusoe appeared in 1119; the Dumb 
Philosopher, the same year ; Captain Si/Jgleton, in 
1720; Duncan Campbell, the same year; Moll 
Flanders, in 1721; Colonel Jacque, in 1722; 
the Journal of the Plague, and probably, also, the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier (to which there is no date), 
the same year ; the Fortunate Mistress, or Roxana, 
in 1724; the New Voyage Round the World, in 
1725; and the Memoirs of Captain Carlcton in 
1728. But these effusions of his inventive faculty 
seem to have been, after all, little more than the 
amusements of his leisure. In the course of the 
twelve years from 1719 to his death in 1731, 
besides his novels he produced about twenty mis- 
cellaneous works, many of them of considerable 
extent. It may be pretty safely affirmed tliat 
no one wHb has written so much has written 
so well. No writer of fictitious narrative has 
ever excelled him in at least one })rimc ex- 
cellence— the air of reality vhich he throws 
over the creations of his fancy ; an efi'cct pro- 
ceeding from the strength of conception with 
Svhich he enters into the scenes, advcnlttres, and 
characters he undertakes to desq-ibc, and his per- 
fect reliance upon his ])ower of interesting the 
reader by the plainest possible manner of relating 
things essentially interesting. Truth and nature 
arc never either heightened by flowers of speech 
in Defoe, or smothered under that sort of adorn- 
ment. In some of his political writings there are 
not wanting passages of considerable height of 
style, in which, excited by a fit occasion, he em- 
ploys to good purpose the artifices of rhetorical 
embellishment and modulation ; but in his works 
of imagination the almost constant characteristic 
of his style is a simplicity and plainness, which, if 
there be any affectation about it at all, is charge- 
able only with that of a homeliness sometimes 
approaching to rusticity. Yet it is full of idio- 
matic nerve, too, and in a high degree graphic and 
expressive; and even its occasional slovenliness, 
whether the result of carelessness or design, aids 
the illusion by which the fiction is made to read 
so like a matter of ^act The truthful air of 
Defoe’s fictions, we may jurt remark, is of quite a 
different character from that Swift’s, in which, 
although there is also much of i^e same vivid in- 
ception, and therefore minutely accurate delineation, 
of every pdlspn and thing introduced, a discerning 
reader will always perceive a smile lurking beneath 
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the author’s assumed gravity, telling him intelli- 
gibly enough th^ the whole is a joke. It is said, 
indeed, that, as the Journal of the Plague is quoted 
as an authentic narrative by Dr. Mead, and as 
Lord Chatham was, in all shuplicity, in the habit 
of rtcom mending the Memoirs of a Cavalier to 
his friends as the best account of the Civil Wars, 
’ and 08 those of Captain Carleton were read even 
by Samuel Johnsoil without a suspicion of their 
bcii^g other thati a true history, so some Irish 
bishop was found with faith enough to believe in 
Gulliver’s Travels, although not a little amazed by 
some things sflited in the book. But this must 
have been a bishop of a very rare order of in- 
tellect. 

To this age, too, belong three of tlie greatest of 
our comic dramatists. Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar were born in the order in yvhich we 
have named tlicm, and also, we believe, succes- 
sively presented themselves before the public as 
writers for the stage in the same .order, although 
they reversed it in making their exits from the 
stage of life, — Farquhar dying in 1707 at the age 
of twenty-nine, Vanbrugh in 1726 at that of fifty- 
four, Congreve not till 1729 in his fifty-ninth or 
sixtieth year. Congreve’s first play, the Old 
Bachelor, was brought out in 1693, the author 
having already, two or three years before, made 
himself known in the literary world by a novel 
cjilled “ The Incognita, or Love and Duty Recon- 
ciled.” The Old Bachelor was followed by The 
Double Dealer in 1694, and by Love for Ijove in 
1695 ; tht: tragedy of the Mourning Bride was 
produced in 1697 ; and the comedy of The Way of 
the World,, in 1700; a masquerade and an opera, 
both of slight importance, were the only dramatic 
pieces he wrote during tl)C rest of his life. The 
comedy of Congreve has not much character, still 
less humour, and no nature at all ; but blazes and 
crackles with wit and repartee, for the most part 
of an unusually pure and brilliant species, — not 
quaint, forced, and awkward, like what we find in 
some other attempts, in our dramatic literature 
and elsewhere, at the same kind of display, but 
apparently us easy and spontaneous as it is pointed, 
polished, and exact. His plots arc also con- 
structed with much artifice. Sif John VunbrU^h 
is the author of ten or twelve comedies, of whicli 
the first. The Relapse, w^as produced in 1697, and 
of which The Provoked Wife, The Confederacy, 
and The Journey to London (which last, left un- 
finished by the author, was completed % Colley 
Cibber), are those of greatest merit. The wit of 
Vanbrugh flows rather than flashes ; but its copious 
stream may vie in its own way with the dazzling 
fire-shower of Congreve’s ; and his characters 
have much more of real flesh and blood in their 
composition, coarse and vicious as almost all the 
more powerfully drawn among them are. Gteorge 
Farquhar, the author of the Constant Couple and 
the Beaux’ Stratagem, and of five or six other come- 
dies, was a native of Ireland, in which country 
Congreve also spent his childhood and boyhood. 
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Farqiihar’s first ])lay, his l^)vc in ii Bottle, was 
hrouglit out with great success at Drury italic in 
1G98 ; the Beaux’ Stratagem, his last, was in the 
midst of its run whc^i the illness during which it 
had been written terminated in the poor author’s 
early death. The thoughtless and volatile, hut 
goodnatured and generous, character of Fanjuhara 
is reflected in his comedies, which, with less 
sparkle, have more natural life and airiness, amd 
aire aniniaitcd by a finer sjairit of whim, tluin those 
of either Vanbrugh or Congreve. Ilis morality, 
like theirs, is abundantly free and oisy ; but there 
is much iiKjre heart about his profligacy than 
in theirs, as well as much hiss grossness or hard- 
ness. To these, names may be added tliat of 
Colley Cibber, who has, however, scarcely any 
])retension8 to be ranked as one of our classic dra- 
matists, Although, of about two dozen comedies, 
tragedies, and other ])icces of which he is the 
author, his Careless Husband and one or two 
nihers may be admitted to be lively mid agreeable. 
Cibber, who was bom in 1G71, jiroduccd his first 
])lay, the comedy of Love’s Last Shift, in 1606, 
and was still an occ.asional writer for the stage 
aller the commencement of the reign of George 11. ; 
one of his productions, indeed, his tragedy entitled 
l’a])al Tyranny, was brought out so late as the 
year 1745, when he himself ])erformed one of the 
principal characters; and he lived till 1757. llis 
well-known account of his own life, or his Apology 
for his Jiife, us lie modestly or ad'ectcdly calls it, 
is an amusing })icce of something higher than 
gossip ; the sketches he gives of the various 
celebrated actors of his time arc many of them 
executed, not perhaps with the deepest insight, 
but yet w'ith much grajihic skill in so far as 
rc'gards those mere superficial characteristics that 
meet tlic ordinary eye. The chief tragic writer 
of this iigc was Nicholas Rowe, the author of 
the h’air I’cnitent and Jane JShore, of live other 
tragedies, one comedy, and a translation in rhyme 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia. R6we, who was bom in 
1673, and died in 1718, was esteemetl in his own 
day a great master of the pathetic, but is now' re- 
garded as little more than a smooth and occasion- 
ally sounding versifier. 

Many other minor writers lioth of verse and of 
prose we must pass over altogether ; but two 
])oc,ticnl naines still remain too eminent to be 
omitted. Dr. Edward Young, the celebrated 
author of the Night Thoughts, was born in 1681 
and lived till 1765, but his w'orks were all written 
and ])ublished within the ]jrebcnt period. He may 
be shortly characterised as, at least in manner, 
a sort of successor, under the reign of Pope and 
the new style established by him and Dryden, of 
the Donnes and the Cowleys of a forinet age. 
He had nothing, however, of Donne’s' subtle fancy, 
and as little of the gaiety and playfulness that oc- 
casionally break out among the quibbles and con? 
tortions of Cowley. On the other hand he has 
much more passion and patlios than Cowley, 
and, w'ith less elegance, perhaps makes a nearer 
approach in some of his greatest passages to the 


true sublime. But his style is radically an afl'ceted 
and false one ; and of w hat force it seems to jios- 
sess the greater part is the result, not of any real 
principle of life within it, but of mere strutting 
and straining. Nothing cun be more unlike the 
poetry of the Night Thoughts than that of the 
Seasons. If Young is all art and effort, Thomson 
is all negligence and nature ; so negligent, indeed, 
that he pours forth his uniiremcditatcd song aji- 
parcntly without the thought ever occurring to 
him that lie could improve it by any study or 
elaboration, any more than if he were some winged 
warbler of tlie woodlands, seeking and caring for 
no other Hstencr c.xcc[»t the universal air which the 
strain made vocal. As he is the poet of nature, 
so his poetry has all the intermingled rudeness 
and luxuriance of its theme. There is no writer 
who has dnmk in more of the inmost soul of his 
subject. If it be the object of descri))tive poetry 
to jiresent us with jiicturcs and visions the cffecl 
of which shall vie with that of the originals from 
which they arc drawn, then Thomson is tlie 
greatest of all descriptive poets ; for there is no 
other who surrounds us with so mncli of the truth 
of Nature, or makes us fwd so intimately the actual 
presence and companionship of all her hues and 
fragrances, llis s])ring blossoms and gives forth 
its beauty like a daisied meadow ; and his summer 
lamlscapes have all the sultry warmth and green 
luxuriance of .lune. ; and his harvest fields and his 
orchards “ Jiang the heavy head” as if Ihcir 
fruitage were indeed embrowning in the sun; and 
we see and hear the driving of Ids winter snows, 
as if the air around us were in confusion with their 
uproar. The beauty and purity of imagination, 
also, diffused over the. melodious stanzas of the 
Castle of Indolence, make, that ])ocm one of the 
gems of the language. 'I’lionison died in 1748, in 
his forty-eighth year. His countryman and con- 
temporary, Allan Ramsay, the autlior of the. Gentle 
Shepherd, and of many songs and other shorter 
poetical pieces written in his native dialect, sur- 
vived till 1758, when he died at the age of 
seventy-three. Ramsay’s lyTics, though Often 
coarse, have, many of them, considerable rustic 
hilarity and liuraour ; and his well-knowif pastoral, 
though Its dramatic pretensions otherwise arc slen- 
der enough, has much nature and truth both in the 
characters and the manners. 

Our space will allow us barely to add the names 
of Parnell, Savage, Dyer, Robert Blair, Collins, 
Shenstone, Akensidc, and Gray in poetry, — of 
Mandeville, Hutcheson, Berkeley, and HartJev in 
philosophy, — of Butler, Warburton, Hoadley, 
Middleton, Seeker, and Watts, in theology,— and 
ot the novelists, Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, and 
Sraollet, — as the most remarkable of the remain- 
ing writers belonging to this period. Several of 
these, however, sijpiv^ the accession of George 
III., although their works were mostly produced 
before that epoch. Johnson, Hume, Smith, Burke, 
and others of the most distinguished writers of the 
next reign, had also already begun to court the 
public attention. 
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lll'i (Iri'ss of tlu‘ 
( lasses, boll) 
oiale and female, 
(luring the. reign of 
M’iiliam III.' dif- 
fered Imt little from 
lliat which had ho 
eume fashionable to- 
wards the close of 
Ciiarles 1 1’s. Strait 
square. -cut c(»ats, 
and waistcoats of 
etiual length resich- 
ing to the. hnee; 
breeches fastened beneath the kncj^ but hidden by 
the long stockings whieli were drawn up over them ; 
long neckcloths of Flanders or Spanish point lace; 
shoes, the. iqqter leathers of which rose considerably 
al»ovc tlie insU'i) and were fastened by a simill 
strap over it, jtassiiig tlirough a buckle ])la(;ed 
rather on one side; liat.s btait up or cocked all 
round and trimmed with feathers ; fringed gloves 
iind monstrous periwigs, wdiich it wtis the fashiem 
to comb puldicly, formed tlie liabit of tlic bcau.v 


of Uondon. The ladies seem to have adopted some 
of the I bitch* fashiofls, Tlie stomacher appears 
more formally laced. 'Phe sleeves of the gown 
become strait and tight, and terminate with a 
ciilf above the elhow', in imitation of those of the 
male sox. Rows of llounees and furbelows or 
falbalas border the petticoat, wliich is disclosed by 
the gown being looped completely back. 'Phe 
h(*ad dress was exceedingly high in front, being 
cotintosed of a ea]), the lace of w hich rose in three 
or more tiers almost to a point above the forehead, 
the hair being combed up and disposed in rows 
of wavy curls one above the other, in a way whicli 
must be seen to be understood, and we must there- 
fore refer our readers to the accompanying en- 
gravings. 

11 air-powder was worn occasionally, but not 
generally. 

The dress of the comnionalty mulcrwont no 
alteration. Footmen were forbidden to wear 
swords or any oUensive weapon, “ within the 
cities of Uondon and Westminster and the lilx'rtir's 
and precincts of the .same,” by an order of the 
Earl Marshal of ICngland, gazetted Junuarv J , 1 701 . 
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('oSTt'ME or TICK nOMM(WAI,TY, TKMP. Wm.IfM ANII MaHY. 
From I’riuU by Romain do Ilooqu, 1689, and Maurou’s Cries of London 


Muffs were carried by both sexes. They were 
very small and ornam(Shted sometimes with large 
Iwws of ribands. Leopard skin muffs were 
fashionable in 1702. 

The reign of Queen Anne was distinguished by 
no particular alteration in the male costume. The 
hut became smaller and was more regularly cocked 
on three sides, and the cuffs of the coats, worn very 
large, descended a little nearer to the wrist. The 
liroad sword-belt had vanished, and the sword-hilt 
now peeped from between the stiffened skirts 
of the square-cut coat. Blue or scarlet silk stock- 
ings, with gold or silver clocks, were much worn ; 
and shoes, with high red heels and small buckles ; 
velvet garters were worn over the stockings below 
knee and fastened by small buckles on one side. 
The campaign wig was imported from' France. 
They were made very full, curled eighteen inches 
in length to the front with drop locks. " When 
human hair was scarce,” says Malcolm, “ a little 
horsehair supplied the place in the parts least in 
sight.” We also read of black riding wigs, bag 
wigs, and nightcap wigs. . 

The dress of a youth in the middle ranks of life 
is thus described in an advertisement issued in 
1703 ; — He is of fair complexion wit^jlightbrown 
lank hair, having, on a dark browii fneze coat 
double-breasted on each side, with black buttons 
and button-holes; a light drugget waistcoat, red 
shag breeches striped with black stripes and black 
stockings.” 

Mourning rings were worn in 1^03, and black 


silk facings to coats of all colours. The battle of 
llamilics, fought in 1706, gave name to a peculliir 
cock of the hat, and to a long gradually diminish- 
ing plaited tail to the. wig, with a great bow at the 
top and a small one at the bottom ; as also to the 
peruke itself which was called a Ramilie wig, and 
was worn as late as the reign of George III. The 
ridiculous long wigs of 1710 were very expensive. 
One was advertised as stolen in that year worth live 
guineas, and Duumvir’s “ fair wig,’’ in the Taticr 
(N'o. 54), “ cost forty guineas.” In the same work 
also a ludicrous advertisement contains the follow- 
ing notice : — “ N. B. Dancing shoes not exceeding 
four inches height in the heel^ and periwigs not 
exceeding three feet in length, are carried in the 
coach-box gratis.” Bickerstaff mentions casually 
the beau’s pearl-coloured stockings, red-topped 
shoes, fringett gloves, large wigs, and feathers in 
the hat under the same date. 

Those who did not ww powder, and who 
objected to the enormous expense or weight of the 
fashionable wigs, wore their own hair in long curls 
to resemble them, and a Mr. Michon, a goldsmith, 
advertised in ITflO that he had ** found out a clear 
water” which would coiiVtert grey or red hair into 
brown or black. 

In 1714 a ffohn:^heal had the misfor- 
tune to be robbed or “a^scarlet(^th suit laced with 
broad gold lace, lihedahd faced with blue; a fine 
cinnamon cloth suit with plate-buttons, the waist- 
coat fringed with a silk fringe of the same colour, 
and a rich yellow-flowered satin morning gown, 
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From I'rint <lfiti!rt 170(5— 1709, and flgjires in Jeffories' Colloctii 


]’iied with cherry-coloured satin, with a pocket on 
liic right side.” 

The dress of the ladies for the first eight or nine 
M'-'Ts of Queen Anne’s reign diftered little from 
ihi.' introduced during that of her immediate pre- 
decessors; but in 1711 two vast changes took 
])lace. The first was the abandonment uf the 
monst rously higli heads and caps, the tower and 
commode, &c., for a natural and elegant coiffure, 
obscrvaldc in the best known portraits of her 
majesty, and highly praised by Addison in tlic 
Spectator, who says, “ I remember several ladies 
who were once very near seven I'cet higli that at 
present want some inches of five.” The second 
was the introduction oi' the hoop. This well-known 
article of female attire Avas invented by a celebrjilcd 
mantua-maker of the name of Selliy, whose death 
is announced in the Weekly Journal of 1717. In 
the month of July, 1711, we find that the new- 
fashioned petticoat had swollen out to an enormous 
size, so that what the ladies had lost in height they 
made up in breadth ; and a correspondent, speak- 
ing of the unfashionable country ladies at sixty 
miles’ distance from London, says tliey can abso- 
lutely walk in their hooped petticoats without in- 
convenience. 

The fashion of patching the , face, which was 
introduced at least as early ^ 1680, was at this 
period carried to a great extent. Its a||^lication 
to party politics we shall presently have occasiop 
to notice. 

Powder was worn more by gentlemen than by 


ladies, the latter assuming sometimes even the 
male iMsriwig when taking the, air on horseback. 
A lady’s riding suit of this period is described in 
the 104th Number of tlse Spectator, as consisting 
of a coal and waistcoat of blue camlet trimmed aisd 
embroidered with silver, with a petticoat of the 
same stuff, by which silonc her sci'was recognised, 
as she won; a smartly (Ujcked beaver-hat edged 
Avith silver and rendered more sprightly by a 
fejither; Avhile her hair, curled and powdered, 
hung to a considerable length down her shoulders, 
tied like that of n rakish young gentleman, with 
a long streaniing scarlet riband.^ 

The sacque aitd the hood Avcrc still Avom ; — the 
hitter, which during tlie previous reign Avas com- 
monly black silk, velvet, or sarcenet, we now find 
of various colours. “ A spotted hood” is advertised 
as having been stolen, in the Post Boy of Nov. 
15, 1709. Blue, yellow, pink, and green hoods 
were worn at tlie Opera in 1711, and cherry- 
coloured hoods were the rage in 1712, The fol- 
lowing remarkable articles of female apparel ari^ 
mentioned Ijy Malcolm, from adveTtisements dated 
during the first twelve years of the eighteenth 
century : — “ A gown of orange damask lined with 
striped silk — a head with very fine looped lace 
of very great value — a Flanders laced hood—ii 
pair of dophle niffles and tuckers — two laced 
aprons, one point, the other Flanders lace — and a 

* Titia fashion of tying the hair is uid to liave boon Unit intro- 
diicpd by the noted Lord Bolingbroko.— .See Ifoih’t CvUect. fur 
fyurcetlenhire,i. 561. 
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large Wfick scarf embroidered with gold.” — These with two silver orrices a purple and gold atlas 
were all stolen during a lire which occurred in g(jwn ; a scarlet and gold atlas petticoat edged with 
Red Lion Square in 1700. A black silk petticoat silver j a wrought under-petticoat edged with gold ; 
with a red and white calico border, cherry-coloured a black velvet petticoat ; an ally'ah petticoat striped 
stays trimmed with blue and silver, a red and dove- , with green, gold, and white ; a blue and silver silk 
coloured damask gown flowered with large frees, gown and petticoat; a blue and gold atlas gown 
a yellow satin apron trimmed with white Persian and petticoat; and clogs laced with silver, 
muslin, head cloths with crow-foot edging, double In the same year were lost “ a green silk knit 
ruffles with fine edging, a black silk furbelowcd waistcoat, with gold and silver flowers all over it. 
scarf, and a spotted hood : these were stolefl in and about fourteen yards of gold and silver thick 
November, 1709. The lace-chamber, on Ludgate lace on it; and a petticoat of rich strong flowered 
Hill, in 1710, advertises “ one Brussels head at satin, red and white, all in great flowers or leaves, 
40/. ; one ground Brussels head at 30/. ; one and scarlet flowers with black specks brocaded in, 
looped Brussels head at 30/.” raised high like velvet or shag.” 

In 1712 were advertised for sale an Isabella So much for names and descriptions ; for shapes 
colourej^ kiricob gown, flowered with green and we must refer to the engraver, 
gold; a dark-coloured cloth gown and petticoat * a peculiar *ort of lace. 



GfiNEUAr. CosTTiMK, TBBip. Gkome I. Fclflcted from early' works of Hogarth. 


The reign of George I. offers no particular fca- walking. Black and white beaver hats for ladies 

ture for remark. Wigs maintained their ground : were advertised in 17 19, faced with coloured silks 

and in 1720 white hair, for the manufacture of and trimmed with gold or silver lace. The sacque 

them, bore a monstrous price. In the Original w^as still in vogue. The paintings of Watteau, who 

Weekly Journal for that year it is ^ted that the died in 1721, and of Lancret, uho died in 1724, 

hair of a woman who lived to the age of 170 though their works are much tinged with fancy, 

(probably a misprint for 107) was sold, after her are to a certain extent authorities for the dress of 

death, to a periwg-maker for 50/, this and the preceding reign. 

Powder became more general, but not amongst The reign of George II. furnishes us with hosts 
the military, it would seem, as, according to the of authorities. The paintings of the unrivalled 

Flying Post of June 14th, 1722, the Bishop of Hogarth alone form a gallery of fashions of the 

Durhatn (Dr. Talbot) appeped on horseback at a most instructive and amusing description. 

review, in the king’s train, in a lay habit of purple. The following pi^ure of a beau of 1737, in 
with jack boots, and his hat cocked, and a black doggre^f the day, is given by Malcolm from 

wi() tied behind him^ like a militant officer. Mist’s Journal : — 

The ladies wore hooped petticoats, scarlet cloaks Take one of the brlshU from at. James’i or Whlte’i, 

mth hood^ termed cardimd^ and int»k. wto . 
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Ri"ht Mcclilin mnflt. tn iet round liU bosom .ind wrist. 

Ked he*!ls to his shoos, pold (docks to liis hose, 

With calves quantum for a muff: 

In black velvet breeches lot him put all hU riches, 
llien cover his waist with a suit that’s well laccd ; 

’Tie best if he wears not more than ten hairs, 

To keep his braius rool, on each side of his skull. 

I.et a queue ho pr(*pnred twice as Ion;,' as a yard, • 

Short measure I mean,— there is great odds between: 

'I'liis done, your Iwau place lafore a largo glass. 

Tlie recipe to fulfil, mix with powder piilvil. 

And then let it moulder away on his shoulder, 
l.ct a sword then Ik* tied up to his left side, * 

And under his arm place his hat for a charm; 

• Then let him learn dancing, and to ride horses prancing; 

Italian and French, to drink and to wench : 

Oh, then, with what wonder will he fill the haau monde here. 

The Universal Spectator of 1730, quoted by 
Malcolm, says, “The wearing of swords at the 


court end of the town is by many poKte young 
gentlemen laid aside; and, instead tliereof, they 
carry large pak sticks, with great heads and ugly 
faces carved thereon.** 'VVe give an engraving 
illustrative of this particular fashion, as well as of 
the general dress of the day, from a well-known 
print representing the Mali in St. James’s Park, 
with old Buckingham House, in 1735. Amongst 
other peculiarities the reader will distinguish that 
the liigh-crowned hat is worn by several females : 
and we find in the Weekly Register of July 10th, 
1731, that it»had then first made its rc-appear- 
ance : — “ The high-crowned liat, after having 
been confined to cots and villages for so long a 



Ai.imode, 17.15. 


time, is become the favourite inode of quality, and 
is the politest distinction of a fashionable undress.”* 
Perukes were a highly important article in 1734. 
Those of light gray human hair were four guineas 
each, light grizzle ties three guineas ; and other 
colours in proportion, down to twenty-five shillings. 
Bright gray human hair cue perukes were from 
two guineas to fifteen shillings each, and bob- 
perukes of the same material a little dearer. 
Malcolm adds, “It will be observed, from the 
gradation in price, that real gray hair was most 
in fashion, and dark of no estimation.” 

The following extracts give us a description of 
the full or court dress of 1735 “ On his majes- 

ty’s birth-day the queen was in a beautiful suit 
made of silk of the produce of Georpa. . . . The 
noblemen and gentlemen wore chiefly at court 
brown flowered velvets, or daft: cloth coats laced 
with gold or silver, or plain velvets of various 
colours, and breeches of the same. Their waist- 
coats were either gold stuffs, or rich flowered silks 

* Makolm’i Anecdotes, ii. 331. 


of a large pattern with a white ground ; the make 
much the same as has been worn some time, only 
many had open sleeves to their coats: their tie-wigs 
were with large curls, setting forward and rising 
from the forehead, though not very high : the*ties 
were thick and longer than of late, and both 
behind ; some few had bag-wigs. 

“ The ladies wore flowered silks of various 
sorts of a large pattern, but mostly with a white 
ground, with wide short sleeves, and short petti- 
coats : their gowns were pinned up variously 
behind, though mostly narrow. Some few had 
gold or silver nets on their petticoats, and to their 
facings and robings ; and some had gold and silver 
nets on their gown sleeves, like flounces: they 
wore chiefly fine escaloped laced heads, and dressed 
mostly English. Some few had their hair curled 
down on the sides, but most of them had it pinned 
up quite short, and almost all of them with powder 
both before and behind. 

“ Some few had their heads made up Dutch, 
some with cockades of ribands on the side, and 
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others with artificial flowers; they wore treble 
escalloped laced ruffles, one full tacked up before 
and two down, but all three down behind, though 
some few had two falls* tacked up and one down 
before. Laced tippets were much worn; pome 
had diamond solitaires to hooj^ them tocher, 
others had their jewels made up bows and ends. 
Those without tippets had mostly very broad-laced 
tuckers, with diamond necklaces and earrings. 
Diamond buckles were mimh worn in the shoes 
both of the gentlemen aniT ladies. Lord Castle- 
main made a very splendid appearaifce amfng the 
young noblemen in a rich gold stuff coat, as Lady 
Harcourt did among the ladies in a white ground 
rich silk embossed with gold and silver, and fine 
coloured flowers of a large pattern.”* 

The editor of the London Evemng Post, in De- 
cember, 1^38, makes a lady of fashion complain of 
the dress of gentlemen at the play in the following 
terms : — “ Some of them Jli^d those loose kind of 
great coats on, which I have heard called wap- 
rascals^ with gold-laced hto slouched, in humble 
imitation of stage-coachmen ; others aspired at 
being grooms^ arid had dirty boots and spurs, with 
black caps on and long whips in their hands ; a 
third wore scanty frocks, little sliabby hats put on 
one side, and clubs in their hands.” 

These fashions will be all observed in the print 
before alluded to, and it is interesting to compare 
it with the companion print of fashions in 1745, 
from which we also give an engraving. Claret- 
coloured cloths were now considered as handsome 
suits ; and light blue, with silver button-holes and 
silver garters to die knees, was very fashionable 
between 1740 end 1751. 

• Vide also a (lowrijtition of tlie oouH dresBos on Uie mor- 

riaRc of Frederick Prince of Wales, in tiie Weekly Journal, May 1, 
17. S6, and Malcolm’s Anccdoten, i. 303. 
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In 1753 The Adventurer (No. 101) contains a 
description of the gradual metamorphosis of a 
green-horn into a blood. “ I cut off my hair and 
procured a brown bob periwig of Wilding, of 
•the same colour, with a single row of curls put 
round the bottom, whi(^ I wore very nicely combed 
and without powder. My hat, which had been 
cocked <with great exactness in tin equilateral 
triangle, I discarded, and purchased one of a mor - 
fashionable size, the fiqi^omer of which projected" 
near two inches flirtl^ than those on each side, 
and was moulded into the ^ape of a spout.” This 
latter fiishion, however, we find he altered by con- 
siderably elevating and shortening the fore-corner 
of it “ till it no longer resembled a spout, but the 
comer of a minced pie.” To this form of hat 
succeeded the larger one from Germany called the 
Kevenhuller. 

With respect to the ladies* dress of this reign, 
we find that in 1745 the hoop had increased at the 
sides and diminished in front; and a pamphlet 
was published in that year, entitled “ The Enor- 
mous Abomination of the Hoop-petticoat as the 
Fashion now is.” In 1755 it was so much reduced 
as to be scarcely discernible in some figures ; but. 
two years afterwards we find it re-expanding right 
and left into the last and most familiar shape 
assumed by that monstrosity within the recollec- 
tion of the present generation. 

In 1745-6 gipsy straw hats are seen, and little 
bonnets tied under the chin almost of tiic modern 
Shape. Long aprons were worn in 1744; then 
short ones; and before 1752 long ones again, as 
in that year a lady is made to exclaim, “ Short 
aprons are coming into fashion again.”* In the 
same year we hear of a successor to the hood under 
the name of a capuchin. Patches were much used, 

* Gray's Inn Joiinial, No. 7. 
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From Prints of the 'PriBl and Exeriition of the Rebel Lords. 1740. 


and bracelets worn over long gloves. In 1751 we 
read of the loss of a lady’s “ white ihstian riding- 
habit turned up witb blue and laced with silver, a 
petticoat of the same, and a waistcoat trimmed also 
with silver.”* Three years before this we hear of 

• Malcolm’s Anecdotos, vol. ii. p. aSfl. 


the Duchess of Bedford being met by .George IT. 
on horseback, her grace being attired in a riding- 
habit of blue faced with while ; with the effect of 
which the king was so much struck, that, a uniform 
for the navy havilJ^j been at that time under con- 
sideration, his majesty immediately ordered those 



Miutary Costthe, temp. Geohoe II. 
Selected from Hogarth's March to Finchley. 
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colours to be adopted.* A uniform for the army 
had been long previously in existence : the exact 
date of its introduction it would be perhaps diffi- 
cult to determine; but^as the cuirass and buff coat 
were abandoned about the close of the reign of 
William III., the scarlet and blue national uni- 
form became, we presume, definitely established 
in that of Queen Anne, in which reign also the 
musket with the socket bayonet superseded the 
pike, the cartouch-box the bandelier, and 'the 
gorget, the last piece of ancient defensive armour, 
dwindled into the ornamental trifle which has 
been latterly altogether discarded, xhe red and 
white feather appears first in Queen Anne’s reign, 
and the black cockade in George II.’s. Ho- 
garth, in his “ March to Finchley,” furnishes 
us with the dress of the grenadiers in 1745. 
The cap that is there seen was worn, however, as 
early as Queen Anne’s reign, as an original one 
is preserved at Goodrich. C^urt. 

For the more minute ciyiges of cut and colour 
in the uniforms of the va]i||||U8 regiments during the 
first half of the eighteetfttt century, we must refer 
the reader to the Memorials of the British Army 
now publishing (one nuniber or volume being 
dedicated to each regiment) from the very best 
authorities, tlie work having been originally 
undertaken by command of his late majesty King 
William IV., as we have not space for such de- 
tails as that subject would necessarily lead us into. 

The commencement of the eighteenth century 
may be said to have completed the furnishing of 
our English mansions, and supplied them with 

• Paper by Mr. lionkcr, one of tlio cnmirtwsioner* of Greenwich 
Tuiiil liefore tlio iSui;ii>ly ot Antiqu.vricH, MiircU ISth, 1S3U. 
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nearly every article of convenience or luxury 
which they at present possess, and generally made 
in so superior a style, in respect both of elepnee 
of form and durability of material, that original 
/umiture of that period is now greedily sought 
after, and imitations of it widely fabricated to meet 
the demand. Nor is this rage for furniture “ a la 
Louis Quatorze” and “ a la Louis Quinze” to be 
wondered at after the poor, tasteless, comfortles-., 
mockery of tlie “ classical style” introduced sub-" 
scquently to the French Revolution, and but re- 
cently discarded. In 1703 one of the earliest 
works on furniture and ornamental architecture 
was published by the Sieur de Marot, architect to 
King William III., containing the most elegant 
designs for fauteuils, canapes, beds, tables, mirrors, 
girandoles, candelabras,': mantel-pieces, &c. The 
passion for porcelain at that period is particularly 
illustrated by the engraving of a room fitted up 
“ k la Chinoise,” with quantities of small brackets 
following the outlines ^of the panels, mantel- 
piece, glass, &c., on each of which stands a small 
cup, saucer, jar, or other china ornament. The 
plays of this date have also continual allusions to 
the purchase of china-ware tea-cups, jars, monsters, 
and mandarins, by ladies of quality. Japanned 
cabinets and folding screens were also much in 
fashion about this time. 

The principal novelty, however, of this date was 
the introduction of mahogany. A block of it was 
sent at the end of the seventeenth century to Di'. 
Gibbons, a physician of London ; and tlie beauty 
of the wood when wrought up became so attract ive 
that it speedily engrossed universal attention. Re- 
quiring no additional embellishment from painting 
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and gilding, and its beauty increasing rather than 
diminishing by use and age, it rapidly superseded 
all other woods for the general purposes of cabinet- 
making, and was also chosen for the embellishment 
of churches and other public edifices, as the exqui-* 
sitely carved pulpits, columns, galleries, banisters, 
doors, &c., of such buildings both here and on the 
continent suflBcicntly testify. In additioif to the 
•Chinese porcelain, both for use and ornament, the 
manufactures of Holland, Germany, France, &c., 
enlightened by the revelations of a Jesuit named 
D’Entrecolles, in 1712, contribxited their produc- 
tions, and candlestfoks, inkstands, hand-bells, and 
a multiplicity of articles for the toilet and writing- 
table wore added to the dinner, tea, and coffee- 
services composed of this novel and beautiful mate- 
rial. 'With the close of the seventeenth centun, 
too, the making of flint-glass had arrived at suffi- 
cient perfection in this country to render us inde- 
pendent of foreigners for the supply of the common 
articles of decanters, drinking-glasses, &c. ; but 
for plate-glass we were still indebted to 'Venice; 
an establishment founded at Lambeth by the Duke 
of Buckingham, in 1673, having failed shortly 
afterwards.* The art of making what are called 
Brussels carpets was introduced at Kidderminster 
in 1745, from Toumay, and by tbe end of the 
reign of George II. the floors of all respectable 
houses were carpeted as at present. 

The circumstances in which the present period 
commenced sufficiently account for the political 
spirit that now diffused itself throughout English 
society, and Uie warm party-feeling that took pos- 
session of all classes, giving rise to various new 
habits of life, and extensively influencing the man- 
ners and customs of the time. Old and young, 
rich and poor, men and women, now became alike 
politicians ; contention about afl'airs of state over- 
ran not only literature and religion, the coffee- 
house and the church, but the places of public 
amusement, and the very street merriment of the 
populace. In 1737 Walpole found himself so much 
annoyed by the satire and abuse levelled at his ad- 
ministration from the stage, that he brought in and 
carried through parliament a bill prohibiting the 
juiting of any play for the future without the 
authority of the lord chamberlain — a restriction on 
the liberty of theatrical representation, which, as is 
well known, remains still unrem.oved. Some years 
before this, in 1711, a procession of wax figures 
which had been announced for the birthday of 
Queen Elizabeth, the 17th of ‘November, so 
annoyed the government, that a secretary of state’s 
warrant was issued for the apprehension of the 
puppets. Even Punch abandoned his domestic 
brawls for public feuds, and might be heard, at 
the comers of streets, gibbering for or against 
the existing order of tilings at the pleasure of 
his employer. The reign of Anne, and still 

‘ The art of etching upon glass was discovered by Henry Schwau- 
Th * u ™ Smelltog-glasses and decanters, pai^latly of 

or German manufattture, were elaborately engraved with he- 
raldic devices, hunting subjects, &c. 


more those of the two first Georges, abounded 
in female politicians. Lady Sunderland, the 
second daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and commonly called the Little Whig, had, like 
her another, a beautiful head of hair ; and, with 
her fair tresses, she was wont to angle for the 
hearts of the Tories, by receiving at her toilet all 
those gentlemen whose votes or interest she wislied 
to sgcure, and dressing her head while they stood 
by.* At public places the political party to 
which a lady belonged was to be known by the 
arrangement flf her patehes. The Spectator gives 
a humorous deseription of a beautiful Whig lady 
who had a natural mole, like a patch, upon the 
Tory side of her brow, by which she was some- 
times mistaken for an ally by her political ojxpo- , 
nents; and thus, like a privateer under false 
colours, she often sunk the unwary I'liemy by an 
miexpected broadside. t At the theatre the female 
Whigs and Tories sat also uj)on opposite sidco of 
the house, while those ladies wlio had not yet de- 
clared themselves patched both sides of the brow, 
and occupied the middle boxes. Another method 
by which they announited their party-feelings was, 
by the colour of their hoods, when these had be- 
come a fashionable head-dress. J 

Places of public resort and political discus- 
sion for gentlemen had, by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, multiplied in an inconceivable 
degree in London, in the shape of club-houses, 
chocolate-houses, and coflec-houses. Of the cho- 
colate-houses, the chief were the Cocoa Tree ami 
White’s; the principal coflee-hoiiscs were St. 
James’s, the Smyrna, Mrs. l^chford’s, and the 
British. All these were so near each other, that 
in less than an hour one might see the company at 
all of them. As for the club-houses, they wore so 
numerous, that, besides the large ones, there was 
on« or more for almost every parish, in which the 
citizens regaled themsclvt^s after the business of 
the day, and found fault with the management of 
public affairs. As might have been expected, the 
rival parties kept by llicir respective houses of re- 
sort ; so that a Whig would not go to the Cocoa 
Tree or Ofinda’s, and a Tory would not be seen in 
St. James’8.§ In entering a coffee-house, "the 
customer had only to pay a penny at the bar ; and 
for this he wm not only regaled with a cup of 
coffee, but accommodated with the newspapers of 
the day, both English and foreign, and the newest 
pamphlets on morals and politics. In these places 
politicians were wont (if they were so fortunate as 
to gather hearers, where all were ready to speak) 
to settle the balance of Europe, to crown and de- 
pose kings at pleasure, and to prove that England 
was upon the brink of ruin, to their hearts’ con- 
toitment. In this spirit the tradesman forsook his 
shop, and the merchant hi» warehouse, to take 
Care of the state, and harangue upon the miscon- 

* Waljiole’sReminlKcncnofthe Ueigii of George I. 
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duct of the ministry, without thinking of his own; 
and, as a necessary consequettce, the approaches to 
a club-house had often an .ambushment of bailiffs 
and bailiffs’ followers on the look-out for these 
disinterested patriots ; so that an oratorical finan- 
cier, after he had satisfactorily cleared off the debts 
of the nation, was often walked to the sponging- 
house for Wng unable to settle a paltry bill. One 
mark of the political quidnuncs of this age was, to 
have the upper lip well besmeared with snuffy 
which was supposed to impart an air of peculiar 
sagacity to the whole countenance.* To counteract 
the preponderance of the Tories, at the beginnmg 
of the reign of George I., the friends of the Hano- 
verian succession established places of political 
resort, c^ed mug-houses, in all the coders of 
London, for the well-affected citizens and trades- 
men, to keep up a spirit of public zeal for the jyo- 
testant succession. At these meetings, however, 
strong liquors were in plentiful circulation, and 
the members often rushed out to attack the Tories 
under the double inspiration of ale and patriotism, 
in consequence of which riotous excesses the mug- 
houses had to be suppressed by act of parliament.t 

Among the fashionable classes, however, the 
‘spirit of gallantry was still more active and potent 
than that of politics. It clearly appears, from the 
popular literature of the earlier half of the eight- 
eenth century, that the generality of men dressed, 
looked, acted, and studied, entirely with a refer- 
ence to the tastes and humours of the fsiteez. 
In the present day, when love is but an episode, 
rather than the great subject of life, a lady’s man 
of the time of Queen Anne or George I. would be 
regarded as a sort of lusus mtureB; but the follow- 
ing features, grouped together from the various 
sketches of the period, will convey an idea of a 
numerous class of human beings now happily ex- 
tinct. From ten till twelve o’clock the fashion- 
able beau, received visits in bed, where he lay in 
state, his periwig, superbly powdered, lying beside 

• TbUbt, Noi. 3& and 46. t Macky’i Journal, Vol. i. 


him on the sheets, while his dressing-table was 
sprinkled with a few volumes of love-poetry, a 
canister or two of Lisbon or Spanish snuff, a 
smelling-bottle, and sundry fashionable trinkets. 
At twelve he rose, and managed to finish the busi- 
ness of the toilet by three o’clock. In this com- 
plicated process he perfumed his clothes ; soaked 
his hands in washes to make them white and deli- 
cate ; tinged his cheeks with carminative, so as to 
give them the gentle blush which nature had de- 
nied ; arranged, perhaps, a few patches upon his 
face, to produce the eficct of moles and dimples ; 
dipped his handkerchief in rose-water, and pow- 
dered his linen, to banish from it the smell of 
soap. The tying of his cravat was also a weighty 
operation that occupied much time, as well as the 
adjustment of his wig and the proper cock of his 
hat. After he had surveyed the whole arrange- 
ment in his looking-glass, it was necessary to 
practise before it the most becoming attitudes to 
give his finery its full effect, and study such smiles 
as would show the whiteness of his teeth to most 
advantage. He then dined; after which he 
ordered a chair, and repaired at four to some 
coffee or chocolate-house, where he endeavoured to 
exhibit his wit or his gallantry— the former, by 
railing at the last publication, or giving mysterious 
hints that he "tad some hand in producing it ; tlie 
latter, by pulling out some tailor’s or laundress’s 
bill, and kissing it with great fervour, pretending 
that it was a billet-doux from a celebrated toast or 
lady of high rank. The bar of a coffee-house 
was generedly superintended by some belle belong- 
ing to the establishment, whose charms were in- 
tended to draw customers to tlie place; and here 
the beau usually paid his devoirs, with his arms a- 
kimbo, and his nose • within an inch of her face, 
while the poor damsel, who had no place of re- 
treat, was compelled to give ear to his imperti- 
nences.* After spending an hour in this manner, 
it was time to repair to the theatre; upon which 

■. • Works of Thomas Brown, Vol. ill. v- 66.— Siiectator, pauim. 
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our spark re-adjusted his cravat and wig, sprinkled 
liis face with snuff to give himself a critical air, 
and repaired to the house : hut there, instead of 
seating himself quietly, he shifted from seat to 
seat, and traversed alternately the boxes, pit, anc^ 
gallery, to exhibit his attractions and win attention. 
Amidst these vagaries the “ nice conduct of his- 
clouded cane” was not forgott^, the frequent con- 
sequential tap upon his snuff-box lid (garnished 
’most commonly with some indecent picture), or 
the graceful presentation of the pinch of snuff to 
his nose, so as to display to advantage the rich 
brilliant in his ring. It was shockingly vulgar to 
attend to the play, and therefore he turn^ his 
back upon the stage. From the play, he re- 
paired to the park, buzzing and fluttering from 
lady to lady, chattering to each a jargon of bad 
English, worse French, and worst Latin, aud was 
rewarded with many a rap on the shoulders from 
their fans, and the epithets of “ Mad fellow” — 

“ Dear, tormenting devil,” &c. &c. When his 
lounge was ended he dropped into some fasliion- 
able party in Pall Mall or St. James’s Square, to 
spend two or three hours at ombre or tic-tac, 
where he chatted his empty nothings, and lost his 
money with an air of fashionable indifference. 
This beau w'as ably matched by the assembled 
belles with their tower-like head-dresses, looking 
in their huge hoops as if they were enclosed in 
puncheons or in go-carts. A less e laborately con- 
structed beau than the foregoing was conspicuous 
by “ a cane dangling at his button, his breast 
open, no gloves, one eye tucked under his hat, 
and a tooth-pick.”* But there were many ladies 
Avho required, of course, admirers made of sterner 
stuff; and, therefore, there were also abundance 
of those who, in the language of the day, were 
called bully-beaus — fellows who maintained a 
reputation for courage and enterprise by empty 
swagger and violent assaults upon the peace- 
able members of society. These were the person- 
ages who figured in Ramelies perukes, laced hats, 
black cockades, and scarlet suits; frequented the 
Tilt Yard Coffee-house, the great resort of military 
men, that they might be t^en to belong to the 
army; manfully pulled the noses of those quiet 
citizens at the theatre who wqrc no swords ;t and 
at length plucked up courage to break a head, by 
practising a little upon a tavem-dr^er, or a box- 
keeper at the playhouse. An individual of such a 
stamp is thus sketched in Congreve’s Old Batche- 
lor : — « He is a pretender, and wears the habit of 

a soldier You must know he has been 

abroad — ^went purely to run away from a cam- 
paign ; enriched himself with the plunder of a few 
oaths — and here vents them against the general, 
who, slightiTig men of merit, and preferring only 
those of interest, has made him quit the service.” 
fe( The attractions of dress lieing of such para- 
mount importance to the gallants of the period, the 
mercers found their account in continually devising 
new fashions ; and the way in which they recom- 

• Cibber’s Careless Husband. t Siwctator, No. 867. 


mended their wares w’as frank and honest enough. 
The master of a fashionable shop, or his appren- 
tice, (if his figure was worthy of being made a 
clothes’-block,) had a waistcoat made of the newest 
rich silk that was to be bibught into vogue. He 
then took his station at the sliop-door, dressed in a 
black coat, with the breast thrown open to e.\:hibit 
the new pattern, a pair of white stockings, and a 
light-coloured, well powdered bob-wig. He tlius 
speht the day exhibiting his waistcoat and recom- 
mending its elegant colours and texture to the 
passers by;* and the beaus were attracted and 
caught, like motlis by the glare of a candle. In 
this w'ay a prentice of Paternoster Row often set 
the fashion in dress to the west end of tbe town.* 

To the charms of dress and address, however, it^ 
was an advantage for the gallant it he added 
something of literary accomplishmcnt-*-if he were 
as graceful in the flourish of a pen as of a cane. 
To compose a good billet-doux Avas well ; to be or 
at least to pass for somewhat of a linguist avus 
better still ; but to have ^the knack of tagging a 
few rhymes in laudation of a lady, or her lapdog, 
was a qualification that usually carried everything 
before it. The learning, however, of a literary 
beau generally consisted in little more than in 
having read all those collections of the day called 
miscellany poems, a few comedies, and in such an 
acquaintanceship with Ovid’s Epistles (in English) 
as enabled him to quote them when the occasion 
required. Thus equipped, he was a complete in- 
tellectual Adonis whose charms none could resist, 
and from whose critical verdicts there was no 
appeal ; and the entrance of such a favoured in- 
dividual into company Avas generally marked by 
“ an elevated chest, a pinched hat, a measurable 
step, |[(id a sly surveying eyc.”t 
The general style of courtship by which ladies 
were wooed and won comported with the character 
of the unintcllectual coxcombs by whom the incense 
was offered; and in a love-speech angels, gods, 
racks, furies, tortures, and demons “ run through 
all the mazes of metaphorical confusion.” This 
ridiculous medley, seasoned with jwctical rant from 
the plays of Ue, Otway, and Dryden, and uttered 
with correspondent pomp and fervour, beat down 
the strongest defences of a female heart, and the 
fair “ victor stood subdued by sound.” Custom 
had sanctioned these forced expressions of feeling ; 
the metaphors and phraseology were all ready at 
hand; and the swains of the day had not so much 
genius, or originality, as to strike into some ncAv 
unbeaten path; Add to this, that female educa- 
tion had not advanced so far as to enable women 
to detect the absurdity of such vapid lip-worship, 
so that it appeared to them the language of truth 
and propriety, more especially as it was fami- 
liarised to their minds by the example of the heroes 
of the stage. They were delightra to be deified 
by tbe adoration of an Antliony, or an Oroondates, 
and would have broken their fans in disdain had a 

• The Character of tlie Beam, Lon., 1096. 
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lover presumed to address them in the prosaic 
language of nature and sincerity. Even when 
courtship was of a more refin^ character, its 
language was still artifipal, being wholly fashioned 
upon the old classical models of Greece and Italy. 
In this case, while the enamoured parties shivered 
under a December sky of England they professed 
to think of Arcadian bowers, and to fancy them- 
selves among groves of myrtle ; the spicy gal^ of 
Paphos were quoted by the lover while his teeth 
chattered in tiie face of an icy north-wind ; and 
even the honest village church in thef distance was 
a temple, where Venus and Cupid smiled propiti- 
ously, while Hymen waited at the altar. To finish 
the picture?* we must fancy the solemn entrances 
and exits of the parties, so like the measured steps 
of an ancient choral dance —the profound congees 
and bowings of the gentleman, and the demure, 
slowly-sinking courtesies of the lady, so much in 
keeping with the stateliness of laced hoop and 
powdered periwig — and those formal harangues 
which in the present day so greatly excite an 
irreverent mirth, when we read them in the 
institutes of Lord Chesterfield, or the novels of 
Richardson. 

It would have been well if the London gallants 
had been content to confine their follies and fop- 
peries within the compass of the metropolis. But 
they were men of enterprise and eager for variety; 
and, as business was sometimes slack upon their 
hands, they made country excursions to astonish 
fox-hunting squires, and make love to their unso- 
phisticated daughters. The fair rustics were 
dazzled by the surpassing finery of such manners, 
dress, and speech, while young clodpole esquires 
were set agog to emulate the captivating visitor. 
It was thus that many a youth, whose chieF hope 
of triumph was confined to a fox-brush, and whose 
gayest party was a country wake, was translated 
into a London beau. As soon as his father had 
broken his neck over a six-barred gate, or fairly 
drunk himself out of the world, the rustic aspirant 
turned his back upon the old mansion of his fore- 
fathers, and hied to London, dressed in his best 
leathern-breeches tied at the knee with red taflfeta, 
his n‘ew bluejacket, and his greatcoat with buttons 
no bigger than nutmegs. Although his entry was 
so uncouth and unpromising, he took care to an- 
nounce that he was somebody, in which case he 
was soon surrounded by those who engaged to lick 
him into shape, and make a man of him. Bully- 
beaus and sharpers took him into training; his 
levee was soon thronged with tailors, silk mercers, 
and cabinetmakers; with fiddlers and dancing- 
masters ; with prize-fighters, horse-racers, pimps, 
and parasites; and thus in an incredibly short 
space of time he was translated, from a raw bump- 
kin, into a finished gentleman of the town.* He 
was now ready to run the well-known career of 
the Rake*8 Progress,” and his new instructors 
took care that he should have no time to pause. 
They first led him into all kinds of dissipation, 

* Cliaracter of the Beaui. Lon., 169t.~-HogRTth. 


generally treating him at their own proper cost; 
and, when they had thus secured his confidence, 
they gradually allured him to the gaming-table, 
where he was soon brought to fell his forests, and 
cnortgage his paternal acres. Hogarth has shown 
us what followed — the dilapidation of fortune — ^the 
hated marriage to retrieve it — the fresh course of 
riot endfng in utter beggary — and the closing scene 
of all in the mad-house. But, if our fine gentlen an < 
took the alarm before it was too late, and perceived 
the gulph that yawned before him, he broke up his 
establishment, shook himself loose from his lewd 
associates, and fled homeward. Sorely lightened in 
purse and estate, but enriched at least with ex- 
perience. He thus settled down, perhaps, into the 
country oracle of taste and fashion, and the arhiUr 
elegantiarum of a county ball ; while at table he 
regaled his brother squires with wonderful stories 
of bear-garden exploits, and coffee-house repartees, 
his midnight scourings in the streets, or his con- 
quests at masquerades among toasts and countesses. 

While such were the mere externals of gallantry, 
its 'moral character, during the present period, had 
underpne little or perhaps no improvement ; and 
the taint which Charles II. and his licentious court 
had inflicted upon the nation still festered, especi- 
ally among the aristocracy. The plays, the novels, 
and the secret memoirs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury exhibit such scenes of depravity as, after 
making ample allowance for exaggeration, fully 
equal those of the preceding age. A more striking 
proof, however, of the immorality of this period is 
to be found in the writings of those distinguished 
Essayists who manfully stood in the breach, and 
arrested the progress of the plague. Altliough 
these writers dared to be so singular as to stand 
aloof from and to denounce the prevailing licen- 
tiousness, yet they evidently show by their occa- 
sional descriptions that they had not^olly escaped 
the contamination. Court example, which had 
introduced the evil into England, would have been 
necessary to expel it ; but until the reign of George 
III., a royal mistress continued to be maintained 
at court as a state appendage, by which tlie public 
immorality was kept in countenance; and right 
reverend prelates, as well as grave senators, did 
not disdain to watch the politics, and profit by the 
favour, of the predominating lady of the day. 

The quality and extent of female education, dur- 
ing the present period, corresponded with the 
superficial frivolity of the other sex, being confined 
to those flimsy external accomplishments that were 
best qualified to attract such unintellectual ad- 
mirers. Even those accomplishments too were of 
very small amount— and consisted chiefly of a very 
little music, some skill in dancing, and as much 
arithmetic as sufficed for the purposes of card- 
playing. A fashi(^able lady was thought to 
be learned enough if she could barely read and 
write; if she could finish a letter without noto- 
riously violating the common laws of ortho- 
graphy, she might pass for a wit. Her range of 
reading was not only limited but demoralising, con- 
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sistin^ chiefly of those worthless ephemeral works 
of fiction, to which we have already alluded ; and 
those plays of tlie period, to few of which a lady 
with any pretensions to decorum could go without 
a mask.* . 

The humble estimate that was generally formed 
ns to the essentials of female education may be un- 
derstood from such expressions in boarding-school 
advertisements as the following : — “ Where young 
women may be soberly educated, and taught aU 
sorts of learning fit for them.”t A girl’s schooling, 
indeed, was made very short work of ; by the time 
she was fourteen or fifteen she was usually intro- 
duced into society, and set to begin the serious 
business of life, that is, to show off her personal 
attractions so as to get herself a good marriage. 
Tlicse, however, were also the days of runaway 
marriages, in which love laughed at locksmiths. 
The enamoured parties had only to hasten to the 
Fleet, where they were extemporaneously united 
by some reverend divine who plied his profession 
Avithin its liberties in defiance of the canon. When, 
in the course of events, the consequences of such a 
step became prominent, the lady would sometimes 
publish, in her onn defence, some such manifesto 
as the following, which is copied from the Post 
Boy of May 27th, 1712: — “ Whereas, for several 

• When II jilny was particulurly gross, ladies sonielimo* stole into 
the gallery, that they might en^joy it uudetocted.— Ooy'i Xiettert. 
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reasons, the marriage of Mrs. — to Captain — 
was kept private for some time, which has occa- 
sioned some insolent people to censure her virtue ; 
to prevent which censures for the future, it is 
thoyght proper to give the 'public notice that she 
was married to the said Captain — on the 18th of 
June lost at — church, by license, and before 
witnesses.”* 

If a young lady thus prematurely launched into 
the'wfldd liad undergone the probation uncontam- 
inate4,, or at least undetected, and secured the 
grand aim o$ a comfortable settlement, she tlien 
displayed the effects of her education and habits 
upon a more extensive scale, and plunged into all 
the fashionable amusements of the day with an in- 
tensity proportioned to her lack of moral and in- . 
tellectual resources. A whirl of daily variety being 
neqessary to occupy the emptiness of *her mind, 
she dashed over the town upon a round of visiting, 
in a carriage witli four laced and powdered foot- 
men behind it ; and, in paying a visit, she entered 
a house as if she meant to fire it, and departed os 
if she had stolen something out of it.f When she 
was obliged to stay ig: home she regaled herself 
with frequent libations of tea, which sometimes 
was qualified with more potent liquors disguised 

• The newspftpKW of tho day alau uiwund with advcrtin'mcntti of 
ruiutwRy wivea, warniDg all lanopkeepen and others ngainHt giving 
tliem credit. This seema to be u new feature iu the luaiuien uf the 
country. 
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under gentle appellations.* When her female, 
friends dropped in the scandal of the day com- 
menced, and reputations were torn in tatters, be- 
cause they were generally incapable of conversing 
on higher subjects. When she held her'levee the 
dashing rake and notorious profligate had free 
access, and the lewd jest br double entendre 
scarcely raised the &n to a single cheek.t It was 
unfashionable to be religious, and, if a lady of 
ton went to church, it was to see company, and 

• Congreve's Way of the World. t Spectator, No. 166, 


deal curtsies from her pew ;* but her Sundays 
were more commonly spent in the Park and at 
evening parties of card-playing. Then she pa- 
tronised French milliners, French hairdressers, 
and Italian opera-singers; she loved tall footmen 
and turboned negro footboys ; she floated upon 
monkeys, paroquets, and la^ogs ; was a perfect 
critic m old china and Indian trinkets; and could 
not exist without a raffle or a sale. A day spent 

• We learn ftom Gay, and other writeri, that Uie foaliioiiable time 
of going to church was iu the atiemoon. 
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by such a lady is thus graphically described by 
Cibber A married woman may have men at 
her toilet ; invite them to dinner ; appoint them a 
party in a stage-box at; the play ; engross the oon.* 
versation there; call them by their Christian 
names; talk louder than the players; from thence 
jaunt into the city ; take a frolicsome supper at 
an India house ; perhaps, in her gaite de centr^ 
toast a pretty fellow. Then clatter again to ^this 
(west) end of the town ; break with Ae morning 
into an assembly; crowd to the hazard-table; 
throw a familiar levant upon some sharp, lurching 
man of quality, and, if he demands his money, turn 
it off wi,th a loud laugh, and cry you’ll owe it him, 
to vex him.”* Tl^is gambling spirit might be cha- 
racterised as the ^eat female vice of the age. But 
a lady’s debts of honour could not always be thus 
easily laughed away : on the contrary, the ” sharp, 
lurching man of quality” had often his own ends in 
view ; and a bankrupt female gamester had some- 
times to compound with hcrcr^itor.at the expense 
of her honour and domestic happiness. Many of 
the plays and tales of the period turn upon this 
critical point. A day so spent necessarily bor- 
rowed largely from the night, and late hours had 
therefore become fashionable, although at first they 
were regarded with wonder and alarm ; and some- 
times a highly fashionable lady did not return 
from her tour till two o’clock. The more sober 
part of the upper classes, however, still went to 
bed by eleven.! 

The manners of high life being thus frivolous 
and depraved, and indifference to peaceful, do- 
mestic happiness so general, it could not be 
expected that servants would be either wiser or 
better than their masters. While, therefore, a 
gentleman was squandering his money in the 
gaming-house, the lackey who attended him played 
at cards on the stairs; and while a fashiouable^ 
debauch was going on in the dining-room pf die 
tavern, the valets were ’drinking in equal mea- 
sure in the kitchen or at the bar. When people 
of fashion repaired to the Park they were obliged 
to leave their attendants at the gate ; and here the 
party-coloured tribe amused themselves with boxing 
and ‘wrestling, and frequently with more reprehen- 
sible amusements. It was also their custom, while 
they were in waiting at the gate, to rehearse all 
the scandal of their respective establishments, and 
tell everything that was said and done at home, by 
which means the privacy and peace of every family 
were given to the wind8.t There was also a great 
deal of high-life-below-stairs dishonesty among 
servants, who, at their meetings and junketings, 
not only assumed the names and titles of their 
masters, but used moreover their choicest wines 
and viands ; and often a smart lackey, when op- 
portunity permitted, dressed himself in his lord’s 
apparel, and sallied to the theatre or the ball-room 
in quest of intrigues, in which he often out-did 
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the out-doings of his master. These, and still 
worse excesses, are frequently alluded to by the 
Essayists as a marked feature of the times ; and 
they were supposed to originate in the practice of 
ikeeping servants on board-wages, which was now 
common in London. But it was at the theatre 
that the footmen chiefly exhibited their arrogance 
and unrbliness. Wheri they attended their masters 
and mistresses they had been allowed seats in th . 
gallery gratis; and here their numbers, union, and 
confidence gave them almost unlimited power to 
annoy an actor or condemn a piece. “ I am he,” 
writes a representative of one of these dramatic 
censors, “ ^at keeps time with beating my cudgel 
against the boards in the gallery at an opera ; I am 
he that am touched so properly at a tragedy, when 
the people of quality are staring at one another 
during the most important incidents. When you 
hear in a crowd a cry in the right place, a hum 
when the point is touched in a speech, or a huzza 
set up where it is the voice of the people, you may 
conclude it is begun or joined by Thomas Trusty.”* 
Sometimes their criticisms were of a more prac- 
tical and troublesome character, so that when 
Cleomenes or Jane Shore was introduced dying of 
hunger, a shower of crusts would descend from the 
gallery upon the stage. At length, when their 
license had become intolerable, the footmen’s gal- 
lery was closed. This was done on the 5th of 
May, 1*137 ; but the re^rm was opposed with all 
the violence of an O.P. riot. The excluded, to the 
number of three hundred, armed with offensive 
weapons of various kinds, assaulted Drury Lane 
Theatre, broke open the doors, and canied the 
stage itself by storm, after wounding twenty-five 
persons, although the Prince of Wales and several 
of the royal family were present at the time. After a 
vain attempt to make the riot act heard in the midst 
of this uproar, the rioters were quelled by force, 
and thirty of their ringleaders Were captured and 
sent to prison. Upon this, Mr. Fleetwood, the 
manager of the theatre, received a threatening 
letter from the footmen, in which they insisted 
that the gallery belonged to them of right, and 
that, if it was still closed against tlrem, they would 
come in a body and pull down the whole house. 
In consequence of this threat a guard of fifty 
soldiers was placed over the theatre, and the muti- 
neers made no further attempt.t 
While complaints were universally made of the 
arrogance and dishonesty, the lazineM and luxury 
of valets, footmen, and o&er male attendants, the 
charges against female sorvanta were equally loud 
and numerous ; and the character of the pert, 
mercenary, intriguing abigail of the eighteenth 
century is familiarisM to ua by many a dramatic 
sketch. When the country damsel came to town 
by die waggon, fre^ in innocence and inexpe- 
rience, and entered mto service, a coterie of the 
town menials took her under their especial charge, 
and taught her the most approved methods of ob- 
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''taining the highest wages for the smallest amount 
of service, and the best way of picking up waifs, 
vails, and perquisites. In this way she learned to 
assume the cast-off airs with the aaaN>ff gowns of 
her mistress ; so that in a short time, among hex 
other town accomplishments, she could “drink 
tea, take snuff, and carry herself as high as the 
best.”* Nor was it bettcr’with the servants of 
•the middle classes. “ Women servants are now 
so scarce,” says an anonymous writer oi the 
pel-iod, “ that, from thirty and forty shillings a 
year, their wages arc increased of late to six, 
seven, and eight pounds per annum, insomuch that 
an ordinary tradesman camot well keep one ; but 
his wife, who might be useful in his shop or busi- 
ness, must do the drudgery of household affairs, 
and all this because our servant-wenches are so 
puffed up with pride now-a-days that they never 
think they go fine enough. It is a hard matter to 
know the mistress from thflltDaid by their dress ; 
nay, very often, the maid shall be much the finer 
of the two.”t 

Nor were boys in general much better instrwted 
than girls. The substance of a finished education 
fur a young gentleman of this period was, a little 
Latin and less Greek, beaten into him either at 
one of the public establishments, or by the 
Thwackum of a domestic schoolroom. When the 
youth had been whipped through the parts of 
speexih, interjections and all, and driven through a 
few fragmentary portions of the classics, and was 
able to construct a few “nonsense verses” upon 
his fingers, he was then qualified to shine equally 
in the senate or at a masquerade. To these he 
added the accomplishment of dancing, and per- 
haps a little music. As fur science, that was out 
of the question, being deemed suitable only for 
professional characters. The grand finish to such 
an education was the tour of Europe ; and forth 
went the boy accordingly, in leading strings, to 
gaze at streets, mouptains, rivers, and trees. 

“ Nothing is more frequent,” says the Spectator 
on this head, “ than to take a lad from grammar 
and taw, and, under the tuition of some poor scholar 
who is willing to. be banished for thirty pounds a 
year and a little victuals, send him crying and 
snivelling into forei^ countries. Thus he spends 
his time as children do at puppet-shows, and with 
much the same advantage, in staring and gaping 
at an amazing variety of strange things ; strange, 
indeed, to one<who is not prepared to comprehend 
the reasons and meanings of tliem; whilst he 
should be laying the solid foundatimis of know- 
ledge in his mind, and fiimishing it with just rules 
to direct his future progress in life, under some 
akilfid master in the art of instruction.ft Such 
tourists naturidly picked up in their rambles what 
was most easily acquired— the fashiona^ the frivo- 
lities, and the vices of foreign countries, which 
they iinported into England, and engrafted upon 
the native stock. 

•A Trip through the Town. Lond. 1785. flip. 14. 
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Such a state of things naturally threw out abun- 
dance of wild off-shoots, and the annals of t he day 
are filled with descriptions of eccentric characters, 
by whose turbulent conduct the peace of society 
was putraged. Allusion has already *been made 
to those swaggering beaux who assumed the dress 
^and titles of military officers : these were fellows 
who bilked coachnmp, bolted from taverns without 
paying, thrust themielves into the tlieatre gratis, 
and forced quarrels upon the peaceably-disposed 
at public places.* Many of these characters, after 
having squandered their estates, lived by gaming 
and swindling, while others more adventurously 
endeavoured to repair their losses by taking to the 
road. Then there were Dgrby captains, who 
attended gaming-houses, to bully those who grew 
clamorous about their money gained from them 
by foul play ; and Tash captains, who u^re cham- 
pions to women of the town, to protect them from 
constables and informers; and Cock-and-bottle 
captains, who were generally to be found at ale- 
houses, and whose vocation consisted in thrashing 
bailiffs, bullying timorous persons, and doing 
other such exploits for hire.f There were also 
nickers in abundance in London ; that is, gentle- 
men who were indignant at the impertinence of a 
tradesman’s bill, and who answered it by a volley 
of coppers, which they discharged at his windows 
as they reeled homeward at night.| But of all the 
turbulent characters of the period, none were so 
distinguished as the Mohocks. These fellows, 
who assumed the name and out-did the atrocities 
of a tribe of Indian savages, acted under a presi- 
dent, whom they styled Emperor of the Mohocks, 
and their aim was to excel each other in wanton 
outrages upon the peace of society. At their noc- 
turnal meetings,' therefore, they drank to an out- 
rageous pitch, to qualify themselves for action, and 
then rushed into the streets with drawn swords, 
cutting, stabbing, and carbonadoing all such un- 
lucky persons as happened to come in their way. 
An attack upon the watchmen was a favourite part 
of their frolic — a safe enough exploit, since these 
guardians of the night were generally weak, 
broken-down old men, who had neither strength 
to wield their poles in an assault, nor activity to 
run away from it. But what the Mohocks chiefly 
aimed at was, to mingle originality and wit with 
their mischief; and a few of their practical jokes 
will give a full idea of their character, as %ell as of 
the barbarism and insecurity that still lingered in 
London. Sometimes they “ tipped the lion” on 
their victim ; that is, they squeezed his nose flat, 
and gouged out his eyes yrith their fingers. Some 
of the Mohocks were called dancing-masters, be- 
cause they made people cut capers, by thrusting 
swords into their legs; others were called tum- 
blers, because they placed the women whom they 
caught toj)8y-turvey upon their heads. Another 
choice device of these wretches was, to tumble a 
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woman into an empty barrel, and then send it roll- performance of their duty, some Of whom have 
ing down Snow Hill.* Sometimes a band of been shot at, some wounded, and others murdered, 
Mohocks, as soon as they saw a person in Ae in endeavouring to discover and apprehend the 

streets, raised the view-halloo, and gave chace, said persons.”* 

crying, A sweat ! a sweat !” As soon as they Such a condition of the national character as 
had run down, and surrounded the trembling run- that we have described was a fruitful soil for 
away, they drew their swords, holding them in a superstition and credulity ; which, accordingly, 
circle with their points unwards. The ^mc then still flourished as vigorously in the earlier part of 
commenced by one of their number giving the the eighteenth century as &ey had done perhaps 

prisoner a smart puncture in the rear : he natu- during the middle ages. Almost every old man- 

rally wheeled about; and still as he turned he sion in England was still ghost-haunted, and every 

was assailed by the rest in succession ; and thus parish was tormented by a witch. Fortune-telling 

he was kept spinning round, until, in their esti- also was still a common and a thriving occupation 

mation, he was thoroughly sweat^ by the exer- in London, where the customers of the seer or 

cise.t It may be seen from his own letters to sibyl were not mere love-sick waiting-maids and 

Stella, that Swift, while he was in London, wm amorous prentices, but sometimes women, and 

frequently in dread of being maimed, or even even men, of the highest, rank.f When goods 

murdered, by these villanous Mohocks. were lost, also, the cunning-man was frequently 

As taverns were the chief haunts of these despe- applied to, and thus he became a sort of rival 

rate characters, most of them were places of quar- to the notorious Jonathan Wild. Even the wise 

relling and uproar, so that the landlord was gene- and the learned had not yet shaken themselves 
rally more curious in the strength of his chairs loose from such unintelle^al thraldom, so that 
and tables, than that of his wines. To such a Dryden calculated nativities, Steele almost ruined 
height had these excesses reached, that even in himself in seeking after the grand magisterium, 
the year 1744 the lord mayor and aldermen went and Whiston not only bglieved in the miracle of 

up wuh an address to the king, in which was the Mary Tofla, who brought forih a warren of 

following statement “ That divers confederacies rabbits, but wrote to j^ve that she was announced 
of evil-disposed persons, armed, with bludgeons, in the pophccies of Ezekiel. In fact, these hal- 
pistols, cutlasses, and other dangerous weapons, lucinations continued to linger among our lite- 
infest not only the privatelanes and passages, but rary men until thw were finally *laid with the 
likewise the public streets, and p^s of usual Cock-lane ghost. |Eedical quacks were, if pos- 
concourse; and commit most daring outrages upon aible, sill more numerous and thriving than 
the persons of your majesty's gpod subjects, whose astrologers and fortune-teHers ; and some of them 
affiarrs oblige them to pass thrbhgh '^e stjreets, by 
terrifying, robbing, and wounding them, and these 
facts are frequently perpetrated at such times as 
were heretofore deemed hours of security; that 
the officers of justice have been repulsed in the 

* Gay' a Trivia. t Spectator, i» variu. 
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enjoyed such extensive practice, that they were 
enabled to parade about the country in a style out- 
vying that of the wealthiest of the nobility. One 
of these fellows, of the name of Smhh, used to ride 
his circuits in a coach drawn by ttx bay horses ; 
a calash and four followed, and then a chasse ma- 
rine and four: this imposii^ equipf^e was at- 
tended by four footmen in yellow liveries, and four 
•in blue, trimmed with silver, while the pannel of 
the carriage in which the oracle rode was decorated 
with this punning motto upon his name — Argento 
lahorat Faber. This splendid train, however, 
was not wholly forehow, as the footmen in yellow 
were his tumblers and trumpeters, th<M in blue 
his merry-andrew, apothecary, and speech-maker, 
while the lady who sat by his side in the coach 
was a dancer on the tight-rope. This fellow cured 
every human disease, and sold his packets for six- 
])cncc.* Such was the unblushing effrontery of 
these charlatans, and the strength of popular cre- 
dulity, that the foot of a mountebank’s stage was 
often covered with patents, medals, and certificates, 
purporting to have come from the sultan of E^pt, 
the emperor of Persia, the king of Bantam, and 
other remote potentates, in attestation of his won- 
der-working cures.f Every street and lane, too, 
was filled with quack advertisements, in which all 
impossibilities in healing were promised, while 
every trick was adopted by their writers to catch 
the eye and excite the imagination. Sometimes 
the healing specific was announced by some mys- 
terious name of awful dimensions, and thus people 
swallowed with alacrity what they were unable to 
comprehend. Sometimes the doctor advertised 
that he had studied thirty years by candle-light. 
But the best recommendation of a quack was, that 
he had not studied at all, but received his know- 
ledge by a certain divine intuition : thus, to be a 
seventh son was to be bom a man of healing ; but 
the seventh son of a seventh son was an infallible 
physician. These pretensions could only be ex- 
ce^ed by that cunning fellow who advertised 
himself as the Unborn Doctor.J Even respectable 
chemists and druggists indulged in the same style 
in advertising the miracles of their laboratory; 
and their medicines were not only infallible cures, 
but might be taken with absolute pleasure and de- 
light. The following few specimens of their an- 
nouncements are selected from the newspapers of 
the first twenty years of the eighteenth century. 
There was angelic snuff, which cured all diseases 
of the head, i^ides detffness, megrim, palsy, apo- 
plexy, and gout; and there was royal snuff, which 
was equally potent in its effects. There was a 
inedicine whidi cured tlie vipours in ladies, by a 
single application, and so efifoctually that they 
Would never return ; and there was another for 
leanness, by which the most attenuated frame would 
expand into the dimensions of a civic dignitaiT. 
By one electuary weak memories were completely 
renovated, so that the whole past was vividly re- 
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called before the mind’s eye in an instant ; and 
by a few' drops of another hypochondria was ba- 
nished, and.all those blessed effects were produced 
upon the mind for which Macbeth’s physician 
wouljl have received a kinglf fee. And* who would 
have carried about a “ mind diseas’d,” when the 
^healing phial was sold for only half a crown ? or 
been cursed with the helplessness of ** mere obli- 
vion,” when he could recover his memory for the 
samd paltry sum? Then, too, there were lotions 
to remove warts an^ pimples, soften the skin, 
whiten parts of it that were red, redden parts of 
it that were white, and transform tlie whole com- 
plexion at pleasure, so that the homeliest face 
might assume tlie beauty of an angel. So lowly 
and condescending, too, were the powers of che- 
mistry, that the “ incomparable, secret white 
water” was distilled, to renovate and bAiutify the 
gentlemen’s periwigs. ” By it,” says the adver- 
tisement, ** old wigs that look dmost scandalous 
may he made to show inconceivably fine and neat ; 
and if any lock or part of a wig be out of curl by 
the pressing of the hat, or riding in windy or 
rainy weather, in one night’s time it may be re- 
paired to satisfaction.’*^ 

In such a state of society as now existed it can- 
not be supposed that the rage of duelling would 
abate. In fact, it seems to have increased, as the 
political rancours which were now so prevalent 
gave rise to offences that nothing but blood could 
expiate. Affairs of love formed a still more fruit- 
ful ground of quarrel; and nothing was more 
common, when two gentlemen were paying their 
addresses to the same lady, tlian to settle it 
by mortal arbitrement. Such an event was consi- 
dered, of course, the highest attestation of a lady’s 
charms. Accidental encounters, too, or angry 
justlings frequently took place at the turnings of 
streets, or the haunts of public amusement and 
dissipation; and between parties flushed with 
wine, and whose sword-hilts were temptingly at 
hand, ended either in a formal challenge or an 
immediate affray ; and plenty of quiet places could 
be found in every part of the metropolis where 
the combatants could settle the quarrel extempore, 
under the glimmering of the nearest lamp/* In 
the formal duels of tlie period, sometimes more 
than one second was employed on either side ; but 
his office was not that comfortable sinecure to which 
modem usage has reduced it. On the contrary, as 
in the duel fought in 1112 between the Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord Mohun, of which an»account 
has been given in a preceding chapter,* the 
seconds frequently joined battle as well as their 
principals; and thus the engagement became a 
desperate skirmish between half a dozen combat- 
ants. The ring in Hyde Park, the back of Mon- 
tague House, and Bams Elms, were the principal 
places for these hostile meetings. 

Next to the manners of the world of wealth and 
fashion we may notice those of the class of authors 
and literary men, who now constituted an import- 

* See ante, p. 271. 
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ant aection of English society. The time had gone 
by when a writer, like a silk-worm, spun out his 
existence into a huge volume, and died ; and when, 
it was thought presumptuous to write at all unless 
the matter to be announced was of vital import- 
ance. A tiny pamphlet or even a copy of verses 
sufficed to gratify the vanity of seeing oneself in 
print. But it was now also discovered that the 
writing of books might be turned to profitable ac<^ 
count ; and the hope of solid pudding as wdd as 
empty praise induced many||to forego their more 
regular and gainful occupations for Idle precarious 
bounty of the press. For a considerable part of 
this period, a titled or influential patron was still 
deemed indispensable for an authors success; and 
the man of genius was generally to. be found be- 
sieging the dour of some great man with a poem 
or a high-flown dedication in hie pocket, and 
obliged perhaps to purchase admittance from the 
grim Cerberus of a porter with his last shilling. 
And even when he had surmouiitM this difficult 
barrier, and got admission to the presence of the 
Mfficenas, his best reward was a something like an 
alms in the shape of a dedication-fee, for which he 
was obliged to blow the loudest trump in Fame’s 
collection, and deafen the public with the tale of 
his patron’s liberality. The literary dinne^ar- 
ties of such a patronising peer— the crowding to 
his mansion of authors with their faded attire 
newly brushed, and the brass hilts of their swords 
newly scoured—the solemn, Jove-like importance 
of the great man under whose eye die whole uni- 
verse of intellect revolved, and upon the bending 
of whose brows the life and death of poems and 
literary systems depended; and die trembling 
veneration with which his satellites listened to his 
oracular sayings, and bowed assent over the rich 
sirloin or savoury venison, that eflectually stopped 
the mouth of cavil or contradiction, is a frequent 
picture of the period, and one in which the pen of 
the atrabilious Smollett especially delighted to 
revel. On the other hand, however, we discern 
the commencement of the public patronage of 
literature even in the intercourse of authors with 
the Tonsons, the Lintots, and other publishers, 
which, in some of its rougher passages, has 
been recorded in so many a lampoon of the 
day, from that of Dryden upon Tonson’s “two 
left legs,” to the halting and desperate rhyme of 
the disappointed garretteer. In these perform- 
ances several peacefiil booksellers were immortal- 
ised who little dreamt of such a distinction. But 
it was the public, in truth, as in all such cases, 
and not the booksellers, that were to blame for the 
inadequate encouragement of which the authors 
complained. Readers as yet were few, and even 
the kinds of writing that were in request were not 
many. As yet, science was scarcely a marketable 
commodity ; the lighter departments of literature 
were almost exclusively cultivated, and essay 
writing and tales, but especially poetry, formed 
the staple of the trade of authorship. As it was 
a general impression, too, of the period that reck- 


lessness and eccentricity were the true marks of 
genius, most authors fully established their claim 
to genius by taking no thought for the morrow. 
It IS no wonder, therefore, that they were so gene- 
^rally a dinnerless and dun-haunted generation, 
eschewed by butchers, bakers, and tailors; and 
that the streets and alleys of London were so often 
enlivened by a race Iwtween a light-heeled bard 
and a panting bailiff. The usual habitation of an, 
author was some poor garret; and, as certain 
places in London more particularly abounded in 
such cheap domiciles, Drury-lane was a classical 
region, and Grub-street was holy ground. Tlie 
sanctuary of the Mint was a place of refuge for 
many a writer, and the Fleet is called by Pope u 
“ haunt of the muses.” In Grub-street ffiose 
writers especially resided who had sunk to the 
lowest grade of flie craft. These unfortunate 
moilers contrived to exist upon a few daily 
pence which they procured by writing ballads, 
wonderful accounts of ghosts, reports of monsters 
and prodigies, and, above all, the lives, crimes, and 
dying-speeches of malefactors. As for their 
domestic economy, what description can be needed 
after Hogarth’s well-known sketch of the Dis- 
tressed Author? 

The advance of the mercantile classes in wealth 
and importance was now shown by their ambition 
of aristocratic distinctions as well as by other evi- 
dences. In London, while several of the most 
eminent of the merchants and civic functionaries ^ 
rejoiced in the honour of knighthood, all who were 
of any consideration or even respectability had the 
title of esquire^ or at least of gentleman^ appended 
to their names. Even the clerks at last assumed 
these envied designations, and Steele complains 
that England had now become Populus Armige- 
rorum — a nation of esquires.* London merchants 
as yet lived generally in the city, having their 
warehouses or counting-houses fronting the street; 
behind were their dwellings, which were entered 
by a small court; and, alffiough these domiciles 
were sufficiently dark and confined externally, their 
interior was often very expensively and luxuriously 
furnished. At half-past one o’clock the merchant 
repaired to the Royal Exchange, and there re- 
mained till three ; but those of greatest eminence 
preferred to transact business at Garaway’s, 
Robins’s, and Jonathan’s coffee-houses. The 
first of these was frequented by people of quality 
who had business in the city, and hy the wealtliiest 
of the merchants ; the second by mreign bankers, 
and sometimes also by forrign ministers ; and the 
last by buyers and smers of stock. There were 
two comfortable French eating-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Exchange— Kivat’s and the sign 
of Pontac.t But mm eating could not always 
satisfy those who bought and sold, and there were 
sevard peiwms belonging to ’Change who sipped 
in the forenoon^ uiftil they were neither drunk, nor 
yet fairly sober, in which twilight state they trans- 
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acted business. These persons were called Whet- 
ters in the days of Steele and Addison.* 

In descending from the merchants to the trades- 
men of London, we find that already they had be- 
come so numerous, and consequently the compe- 
tition among them was so keen, that the various 
trickeries of puffing advertisements were well un- 
derstood and practised. We have already alluded 
to the extravagant laqdations ^ith wliich all kinds 
of quack nostrums were recommended to the pub- 
lic. Sometimes a shopkeeper, scorning a direct 
advertisement of his commodities, commenced with 
an angry — “ Whereas it has h^ii reported that 
A. B. is going to leave off business and then 
followed an earnest assurance that such was not 
the case, and that he continued, as before, to sell 
the following articles at the lowest prices. A more 
ingenious plan was for H. Z. to advertise in the 
public prints that a purse, containing gold and 
bank-notes to a large amount, had been dropped 
in his shop, and would be returned to the proper 
owner on describing the contents. Of course 
every person was eager to deal with so honest a 
tradesman, and' his visionary purse soon became a 
reality. But the chief attraction and best adver- 
tisement of a shop was the sign-board that an- 
nounced the name and ocAipsti<m of the owner 
'*^ith all the splendour of painting and gilding. 
'I'o strike the eye more effectually, the common 
traders from an early period had been accustomed 

• TaUet. No. 139. 


to blazon some animal or object upon their sign. 
When these subjects were exhausted, or when 
fancy became capricious, sometliiiig mure piquant 
than dull reality was adopted, and among the cog- 
nisances of tradesmen, there arose blue boars, black 
swans, red, lions, flying pigs, hogs in armour, swans 
with two necks, and such “ skimble-skamble stuff** 
as would have put the Welsh heraldry of Glendower 
to utter shame. Then there were multitudes of 
compound signs, such as the Fox anil Seven Stars, 
the Bell and ^at’s Tongue, the Dug and Grid- 
iron, the Sheep and Dolpliin. Such grotesque 
combinations seem to have originated in the pren- 
tice quartering his master’s symbol with hiikown, 
like the combined arms of a coat matrimonial in 
heraldry. In not a few instances also they can be 
traced to the ignorance of the people, by which 
emblems in themselves abundantly rational were 
most ludicrously perverted. Thus, the Boulogne 
mouth became the Bull and Mouth; the Satyr 
and Bacchanals was metamorphosed into the Devil 
and Bag of Nails; and the pious puritanical 
legend — God encompasseth us— after having pro- 
bably undergone a succession of perversions on lips 
little understanding or sympathising with the ori- 
ginal sentiment, assumed a pictorial existence in 
the startling form of the Goat and Compasses. 
These signs generally projected far into the street, 
where they swung and creaked with every blast; 
but at last, as it was found that tliey intercepted 
ventilation, they were ordered to he placed against 
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the buildings, as at present. This improvement, how the national love of betting must have been 
however, did not take place until the middle of the cherished by such hap-hazard kinds of traffic, 
reign of George II. The rage for splendid si^sl ^But a still more pernicious kind of trade was that 
in those days resembled tliat which now prevails practised by a odass of pedlars who vended strong 
among shopkeepers fok plate-glass windows .and ^liquors in the streets ups§ stalls and wheelbarrows, 
mahogany counters. It is mentioned in the Gen- or carried them about wherever a crowd was 
tleman’s M^azine ten years after the close of the gathered. Drinking-houses were at least as nu- 
present period, that there were signs on Lndgate merous m Ijondon as they are at present, although 
Hill which, with their iron supporters, had cost the populaticm was little more than one-third of its 
several hundred pounds. Certain localities in^^the present amount. According to a report drawn up 
metropolis were occupied by particular depart- by a commit^e of the magistrates of Middlesex, in 
ments of trade. Thus Fleet Street was noted for 1725, there were then in the metropolis alone, ex- 
linendrapers’ shops; Newgate was the chief clu8ivelyofthecityandSouthwaik,6187 houses and 
market for mutton; Leadcnhall for beef; St. shops, “wherein Geneva and other strong waters 
James’s for veal; Thames Street for cheeses; w^ere sold by retail,” being in some parishes every 
Covent Garden for fruit; Moorfieldsfor old books; tenth house, in otWs every seventh, and in one, 
and Monmouth Street for old clothes.* Book- the largest of the whole, every fifth Wsc. Then 
selling waft now become a trade of great import- there were to be added those who sold strong 
ance, and each branch of it possessed its parti- liquors on bulks, stalls, and wheelbarrows, 
cular locality. Old books were to be bought in London, even so late as the close of the pre- 
Little Britain and Paternoster Row ; those of di- sent period, retained much of the rudeness and 
vinity and the classics on the north side of St. discomfort of earlier ages. The streets, as yet 
Paul’s Church ; those of law, history, and plays, were for the most part unpaved, and each trades- 
about Temple Bar ; and |'rench books in the man paved the entrance to his shop in his own 
Strand.t Millinery shops were still, os before, at fashion. What was in those days called the pave- 
the Royal Exchange, and ’Change Alley, and also went was the edge of the street railed off by posts 
at the New^ Exchange, which was situated between for the protection of foot-passengers. The kennels, 
Durham Yard and York Buildings in the Strand ; which were open on both sides of the street, swelled 
and as the counters at these places were generally into inundations in wet weather, while in summer 
attended by the most showy young women that drought they sent forth pestilent exhalations from 
could be procured, they were favourite haunts of the garbage with w'hich they were choaked up. 
beaux ana profligates, who spent tlieir time and Into these vile puddles also, when they were at 
money there in frivolous purchases, and more lull tide, carmen and coachmen delighted to drive 
frivolous conversation.! their vehicles for the purpose of splashing a w'ell- 

Besidcs the regular tradesmen, London appears dressed pedestrian. As for Snow Hill, it was in 
to have abounded with hawkers, whose occupations wet weather a perfect torrent that flowed into 
and modes of dealing would be indicted as nui- Fleet ditch — ^that Stygian flood of civic aboinina- 
sances in the present day. Thus, even so late as tiona with which Pope’s Dunciad has made us so 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Westmin- familiar. It was fortunate that such streets were 
ster Hall swarmed with female hucksters ; so that burnished with sweepers who cleared the crossings, 
ribands, gloves, towers, commodes, and other lAh and with shoe-blackk who plied their vocation at 
fancy articles were selling on onqjjjjpde of the buud- every corner. While even fair weather was scarcely 
ing, while the property of lands and tenements was tolerable in London from the clouds of dust with 
settled or wrangled about on the other : on the which every breeze was laden, nothing could be 
one side might be heard a shrill-tongued semps- more unpleasant^han a rainy day. When the 
tress <t'ehearsing a list of her wares, and on the clouds darkened, the shopmen eyed the coming 
other a deep-mouthed crier commanding silence.§ storm, and prepared to encounter it The hosier 
There were many shops in which toys, trinkets, stripped the long poles projecting over his door of 
and jewellery, were disposed of, not by regular the stockings that dangl^ from them in rows, like 
sale, but by a raffle ; and to these places gallants a wary mariner striking sail ; booksellers, whose 
were wont to take their mistresses, and treat shops were frequently furnished with large, unpro- 
them out of their winnings.]! These fooleries tect^ stalls, made haste to remove their books 
were imitated in humble life, so that the very fruit- under shelter ; and the boatmen clothed their boats 
stalls in the streets were; places for gambling, with a tilt, in the hope of tempting a fare. As 
where dice or the wheel of fortune initiated apple- the rain increased, the streets were soon covered 
munching urchins into the doctrine of chances, with liquid mud, while the whole tribe of blue 
Thimble-rigging also was fearlessly practised as a boars, red lions, and ^ts in boots collected and 
trade in the open streets. It is easy to conceive discharged the water in one heavy, pitiless stream. 

^ , Then it was that “ taking the wall” was a deed of 

t MMky^jSimcy. hsidihood which only strength and courage could 

X The New Exchange wu taken down In 1737 , and dwelling- maintain ; and, while the robust kept'close to the 

®§‘woTkrofSom“B?o*5‘^LTOd nti voi iii « 40 shelter of the numerous penthouse lids, the weak 

II Eciogttci. ..... elbowed out into the full brunt of the storm. 
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But the natural evils of rain, mud, and dust 
were not the worst to be encountered in walking 
about the metropolis. Pickpockets had becom*^ 
wonderfully numerous, so that vjhether at church 
or market, the theatre # the ball-room, purses, 
snuff-boxes, and watches disappeared with a faci- 
lity incomprehensible to the owners. Even articles 
attached more closely to the person Vere not 
secure, and the gallant who presented his hand tb 
a lady, to prevent her from stumbling, sometimes 
found, when too late, that a brillian|, had departed 
from his finger. Occasionally, too, a skilful rogue 
carried a covered 'basket on his head, in which a 
boy was concealed; he passed through some 
crowd where something had been provided to be 
stared at — and the best periwig in the throng would 
vanish as suddenly as if it had gone to keep com- 
pany with Berenice’s hair. The squares ofliondon 
were infested with throngs of beggars, who assailed 
the cars of the passers-by in every tone of clamor- 
ous supplication, and shocked their eyes with the 
exhibition of every disgusting malady that flesh is 
heir to. But frequently these wretches were also 
thieves ; and thus the cripple, who had begged all 
day, converted his crutch into a trunclieon at 
night, with which he knocked his victims on the 
head. This was especially the case in the lonely 
square of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which at this 


period utw a haunt of the most desperate charac- 
ters, especially during the hours of darkness. Jf 
the pedestrian, eschewing these perils, hoped to 
escape them by a coach, the matter was not much 
mepded : the streets of London were so narrow and 
the obstacles so numerous, that the whole tide of 
drays and carriages was frequently brought to a 
dead-lock, by some sudden impediment ; in such 
cases, the coachmen, instead of extricating them- 
selves by winding through the mass, or waiting 
patiently till motion was restored, would begin to 
lash each other with their whips, or descend from 
their boxes fur a regular trial at bruising, while 
the delighted crowd formed a ring, and cheered 
the combatants. Sometimes, too, when part of a 
street was undergoing repair, the lamp that marked^ 
the dangerous spot at nigiit would be extinguished* 
by design or accident ; and thus the carriage was 
shattered in pieces against the pile of stones, or 
tliruwn headlong into the excavation. In our own 
day, when the splendour of gas has reduced the 
moon and stars to mere rural conveniences, we are 
astonished at the cimmerian darkness in which 
our great-grandsires were content to wander. In 
the year 1136 London could boast of no more than 
about a thousand lamps, which were kept burning 
only till midnight, and that for only onc-half of 
the year ; during the other half (that is from Lady- 
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day till Michaelmas) they were not lighted at all. 
Indeed, had it not been for tlie numerous link- 
boys in every public street, a night walk in the 
metropolis woiud have been out of the question. 
But sometimes even these link-boys were in league 
withthe thieves and night-prowlers, and thus the 
link often went out, as if by’sheer accident, in the 
very worst place for such an accident to happen j 
and, while the ^-darkened citizen was anxiously 
endeavouring to peer out amidst the surrounding 
gloom, he found himself suddenly environed, and 


perhaps knocked down by tlie ruflionly ambush 
into which he had been so treacherously con- 
ducted.* Sedans were used to a great extent at 
this period, not only by ladies and effeminate 
beaux, but also by robust men ; tlie bearers, who 
were generally Irislimen, derived from the nature 
of their occupation a thickness of leg and strength 
of calf that became proverbial ; and the convey- 
ance itself was a cheap one, as a chair, with its 
bearers, could be hired for a guinea a week, or a 

• Gay'i Trivia. 
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shilling an hour. Water conveyance also was 
much used in passing from one part of London to 
another ; and a person would be rowed anywhere 
above the bridge4o Westminster, in a boat with 
two rowers, for sixpence, and with one for three- 
pence ; and below the bridge, to the lower extre- 
mity of the city, for the same sum. In sailmg 
down the river, people of whatever rank had to 
encounter a broadside of coarse raillery from every 
passing boat.* Such moderate fares encouraged 
among the citizens the practice of forming water- 
parties ; and in these aquatic trips Folly House, 
at Blackwall, formed the usual landing-place#nd 
house of entertainment for those whose appetites 
were whetted by the keen air of the river. 

In turning to those amusements that particularly 
illustrate the character of the period, the watering- 
places may be first mentioned. Medicinal springs 
had long been known; the diseased, the hypo- 
chondriacal, and the idle had flocked to them ; and, 
as the healing waters increased in reputation, it 
became, fashionable during this period to spend 
the summer season in their neighbourhood, where, 
as a matter of course, parties, balls, and festivals, 
were frequent among an idle population. Bath 
had for many years been one of the chief of these 
places of resort; and under the able manage- 
ment of Beau Nash, popularly called the King of 
Bath, it was now enabled to throw all other water- 
ing-places into the shade, so that above eight 
thousand families generally repaired to it in the 
course of a season. Two laws which Nash esta- 
blished, and rigorously enforced upon his subjects, 
tended upon the whole to make his reign a very 

* Haeky'i Joiimey through EngUnd. 


useful one. By one, all politics were absolutely 
banished from Bath, so that the most fruitful 
source of quarrels among gentlemen was removed : 
by another, all scandal was prohibited, by which 
the ladies were reduced to an equally pacific state.* 
Next to Bath Tunbridge and Epsom Wells were in 
greatest repute. These were resorted to by the 
fomilies of the wealthier inhabitants of London and 
the rural gentry ; and an account of the manner in 
which time was spent at one of these places will 
s^e as a picture of the rest. At Tunbridge, 
t^^ere was, on one side of the well, a row of shops 
and coffee-rooms, on the other a market; and behind 
the well was a large chapel, in which divine service 
was performed twice a day. Early in the morning 
the company repaired to the waters, and there the 
ladies and gentlemen associated with each other 
in dishabile: at nine o’clock they separated to 
dress. At ten, the company again became visible, 
some repairing to churckand others to the coffee- 
houses. After prayers they promenaded on the 
walks, while the bands of music continued to play ; 
they also amused themselves with raffling, hazard, 
drinking tea, and walking, till two, whm it was 
time to repair to dinner. In the afternoon the 
bowling-greens were open for ihosb who loved that 
nation^ sport ; and on the same greens balls were 
held four times a week, for the diversion of the 
young people. At ni^ the company returned to 
the shops on the wa|jks, ind there aU manner of 
play and diversion was kept up till midnight. As 
ceremony was greatly abated at such public and 
promiscuous meetmgs, a greater frankness towards 
strangers was allowed thw in the metropolis, so 
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that gentleman needed a formal introduction to 
a lady at play or upon tlie walk ; and this liberty, 
as might be supposed, was very frequently abused 
by sharpers and fijrtune-hunters.* In the sketches 
of the. day, accordingly, a dashing Irishman in 
chase of an heiress at a watering-place is a very 
common feature. As the luxuricis of Rath, Tun- 
bridge, and Ejjsom were as expensive as they were 
fashionable, y)ersnna of moderate fortunes con- 
tented themselves with the more accessible mineral 
springs of Islington, to which they repaired with 
their families, and' where they imitated upon *a 
humble scale the amusements of the more aristo- 
cratic watering-places. 

But the Londoners had likewise places of enter- 
tainment nearer at hand, where the foot could step 
at once from the dusty pavement upon a velvet 
lawn, or wander at will among shady avenues. Of 
these Spring Garden was the chief at the close 
of the seventeenth century, until it was found that 
something more than mere walks and trees was 
desirable, and accordingly in Ranelagh and Vaux- 
hall Gardens the attractions bf art were introduced 
to heighten the charms of nature. At' these places 
the trees were hung with lamps, and the plats 
enlivened with artiticiai cascades the wMe scene 
was studded with summer-houses that seized ^her 
as love-bowew or places of refectioD, while 
fire-works, water-workSj and wonderful mechanism 
presented an ample vmety t4 every 'kind of taste. 
These scenes, however,' are flinuls^^d to cvliry 
teadcr of Fielding, Goldsmith, and Johnson. 

Play-going was still as frequent and as feshion- 
ahle as ever, without the theatre having undergone 
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any moral improvement : the same sort of plays 
were acted, and the same license in behaviour 
tolerated, as had prevailed during the reign of 
Charles II. Theatrical representations liad now 
reached their perfection in point of 8])lendour 
under the able management of Cibber, Quin, ami 
Garrick; but amidst every change a striking in- 
difference continued to be manifested towards the 
projiricties of costume, e,8p(^e.ially in tragedy, 
where these proprieties Jire most rcquirerl. Whether 
the hero was Greek or Roman, regal, military, or 
sacerdotal, his dress was that of a hcuu of the 
eighteenth e,entnry ; while a Cleopatra or a Semi- 
ramls could not appear without a powdered 
commode, a hfsipcMl petticoat, a stomacher, and 
a fan. Even Cato was introduced upon the stage 
in 1712 in a “long wig, flowered gowt^ and 
lacker’d chair,” wliile these preposterous adjuncts 
Avere hailed, not with shouts of derision but peals 
of applause. The false taste of such exhibitions 
does not seem to have been as yet detected, although 
the incongruities of the opera were seen and 
ridiculed. Thus, when Nicolini was exposed to a 
tempest in robes of ermine, or when he sailed in 
an open boat upon a sea pf pasteboard; when 
enchanted chariots were drawn by Flanders mares, 
and real cascades were made to .flow tliruugh 
canvas landscapes, suph a' critic as Addison could 
point out the impropriety of blending reality 
with imitation in the same piece. And yet he 
was contented to see his own Cato metamorphosed 
into something like a London alderman, and he 
perceived nothing absurd in Macbeth figuring in 
a court dress of sky-hlue and scarlet. 

Besides the theatre and the opera there were 
• 5 N 
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some other exhibitions of the dramatic class which 
came into great favour in the eighteenth century. 
Of these, the most distinguished was the puppet- 
sliuw of Mr. Powel, which was established in the 
piazza of Covent Garden, and was attended by nu- 
merous and fashionable audiences. In Mr. Powel’s 
little theatre interludes upon all subjects sacred or 
profane were acted by puppets; but, whether t^ 
play might be scriptural or historical, Punch wf 
always the principal figi^as &nd his jests formed the 
main amusement of the audience. Thus, in a sacred 
interlude representi^^g the general deluge. Punch 
and his wife were introduced (lancing merrily in 
Noah’s ark. The following-advertisement inserted 
by Powel in the prints of the day will convey a 
distinct idea of the nature of his exhibitions : — 
“ At Punch’s Theatre in the little Piazza, this pre- 
sent Frid&y, being the 2nd, and to-;morrow the 
.3rd of May, will be presented an opera called the 
State of Innocence, or the Fall of Man. With 
variety of scenes and machines, particularly the 
scene of Paradise in its primitive state, with birds, 
beasts, and all its ancient inhabitants ; the subtilty 
of the serpent in betraying Adam and Eve, &c., 
with variety of diverting interludes, too many to 
])C inserted here. No person to be admitted with 
masks or riding-hoods,* nor any money to be 
returned after the curtain is up. Boxes 2?. pit Ijp. 
Beginning exactly at seven o’clock.” Wynstanly’s 
Water Theatre was another of these minor places 

• MANkfi anfl riding-hoods wi'rn still greatly used in the gnllerles 
nrtlie rnyiil UieatriM for the piiriiosc's of licentioua intrigue; and 
therefore Powel. who r(»garde«l lumself as a teacher of religion and 
murals, wiis anxious to guortl Iiis iiouse from such {irofauatians. 


of public amusement. It stood at die lower end of 
Piccadilly, and was distinguished by a windmill on 
the top of the building. The exhibitions here 
varied according to the season and the humour of 
^the public, and wnsisted chiefly of the representa- 
tions of sea*deities, nymphs, mermaids, tritons, and 
other aqjuatic personages, playing and spouting 
out watc^, or sometimes water mingled with fire. 
The pricS of admission t6> the boxes varied from . 
four shillings to half-a“crown, 'to the pit from three 
to two shillinn, and there was also a sixpenny 
gallery, as in tikjiiyBl theatres. The quantity of 
water used on extraordinary occasions sometimes 
amounted to*’ eight hundred tuns; so that the ex- 
hibitions at this house must have been of rather a 
splendid description. Sadler’s Wells at this period 
combined the characteristics of a tavern and a 
theatre ; for the spectators were not only amused 
with songs, recitations, and spectacles, but regaled 
with ale, wine, cakes, and tobacco. It was chiefly 
a resort however of low and vicious company.* 
There were also hops, that is, halls, held in 
some hall or tavern for the entertainment of the 
lower classes. Hampstead was a famous, or rather 
infamous place for such merry-meetings, where 
the excesses to which they led were so common, 
that no decent tradesman cared to be seen in that 
beautiful suburban village.f The chief of these 
places of concfmrsc at Hampstead, which was 
called Belsize House, is worthy of more particular 
notice. This edifice, which was erected in the 
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reign of Charles TI., upon the site of the ancient 
“ manor of Reises,” stood in front of the highway 
of llam]i8tead, having a large park and handsome 
gardens in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
success which had already attended similar specu- 
lations undoubtedly suggested the idea of convert- 
ing this stately mansion into a place of public 
entertainment ; and accordingly it was opened for 
that purpose in April, 1720. The nature t»f the 
amusements at this institution may be ascertained 
from the following exact copy of the first adver- 
tisement which was published on the occasion : — 

THESE arc to give Notice, that Bellsize is now 
open’d for the whole Season, and that all Things 
are most comraodiously concerted for the Recep- 
tion of Gentlemen and Ladies; The Park, Wilder- 
ness, and Gardens, being wonderfully Improv’d, 
and fill’d with variety of Birds which compose a 
most Melodioua and Delightsome Harmony. Every 
Morning at Seven a Clock, tlie Musick begins to 
play and continues the whole Day thro* ; and any 
Persons inclin’d to walk and divert themselves in 
the Morning, may as cheajply break fast there, on 
Tea or Coffecy as in their own Chambers : And 
for the convenience of single Persons or Families 
who reside at Hgmpstead, there are Coaches pre- 
par’d to ply betwixt the 2 places ; which, by the 
least Notice given, shall attend at their Lodgings or 
Houses fop sixpence per Passenger ; and for the 
Security of his Guests, there are 12 stout Fellows 
compleatly Arm’d to patrble betwixt London and 
Pelisize to prevent the Insults of Highwaymen or 
Footpads which may infest the Road.” 

'I’he 'pretensions of this place were at first 
rather aristocratic ; but the company soon became 
sufficiently miscellaneous. Thus it appears, from 


Read’s Journal for July 15, 1721, that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales dined at Bclsi/.c House, 
attended by several persons of (piality ; yet, from 
the satire entitled “ Belsizc House,” ])ubli8lied 
only a year after, we find that persons of the lowest 
description as well as the highest were the regular 
frequenters, while excesses prevailed among them 
which would have shamed the lowest place of 
entertainment. In fact, so rapid was tlu’. process 
of degeneracy, that in less than a twelvemonth tlie 
“ t^vclvc stout fellows completely armed” hud 
increased to thirty, so perilous liad the approaclms 
to this precious temple of Cotytto become. The 
proprietor, or master of the ceremonies, generally 
called the Welsh Ambassador, soon also became 
so infamous that he was committed to Newgate ; 
but he speedily regained his liberty, and resumed 
his public functions. On each side of tlie gate of 
Belsize House a grenadier mounted guard. The 
coffee-room was set apart for the more«selcct 
customers, while the north side of the building 
was reserved for the common herd; but the 
dining-room was neutral ground in which all 
ranks were fiued into one common mass. Besides 
the amusemeilts specified in the programme, hunt- 
ing and fisliing were the out-of-door sports of the 
establishment, and balls and concerts were held in 
the long rooiq ; but deep and ruinous play, after 
all, formed the chief recreation, unless we except 
illicit love intrigues, for which the extensive 
grounds about the house afforded sufficient faci- 
hdes. y 

Shooting-matches were also common in the 
outskirts of London, and the nature of these 
will be understood by the following advertise- 
ment from the Postman of June 7, 1713: — 
“ A stall-fed fat deer to be shot for at tlie 
5 N 2 
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Greyhound, in Islington, on Wednesday, in Cumberland (tlie hero of Cullbden), who lost se- 

Whitsun-week, for half-a-crown a man, forty men veral thousand pounds at a single milling match by 

to shoot, at four of the clock in the afternoon.” the defeat of Broughton, his pet bruiser. The chal> 

The chief out-door sports, besides bowls and lengesrfthese combatants also were regularly pub- 

skittles, were foo^all, ■which was played at by the li«hed in the daily prints ; and the following sjieci- 

young prentices within the porches of Covent men*— a'gentle one compared with othersthat might 

Garden,* and cricket. In this last stirring game be quoted— will show the nature of such cartels 

matches were often made between equal numbe^l “ Whereas I, William Willis, commonly called by 
of the gentlemen of two counties by advertisemcin j the name of the Fighting Quaker, have fought Mi . . 

in the public prints. The chief place in London Smallwood about twelve months since, and held 

for these competitions was the Artillery Ground. him the tightest to it, and bniised and battered 
Pri/e fights had now become frequent, at which more than any one, he ever encountered, though 
the common weaiions were broadsword, sword and I had the ill-fortune to be beat by an accidental 
dagger, and single stick ; and the gladiators who fall; the said Smallwood flushed with the success 

mangled each other for the amusement of the blind Fortune then gave him, and the weak 

crowd, devoted themselves to this savage codling attempts of a few vain Irishmen and boys that 
as a regular trade, and subsisted upon the sub- Ape of late fought him for a minute or two, makes 
scription-parses or admittance fees. Many of nim think himself unconquerable; to convince 
these fellows were also accustomed to ramble about him of the falsity of which I invite him to fight 

the country, hke knight-errants in quest of adven- me for one hundred pounds, at the time and place 

tures, and sound Ueir challenges to combat in above mentioned, when I doubt not I shall 
every village. The following short sketch sufii- prove the truth of what I have asserted by pegs, 

ciently describes the nature of a prize-fight: — darts, hard blows, falls, and cross buttocks.” AVe 

“ Seats filled and crowded byl(wo, drums beat, may add that the meeting took place, and that the 

dogs yelp, butchers and foof-soldiers clatter their fighting quaker was completely vanquished.t 

sticks ; at last the two heroes in their fine bosomed The love of spectacles which had always distin- 
Holland shirts mount the stage about three ; cut guished the London population had now become 
large collops out of one another to divert the mob, more rampant than ever ; so that, while a bull-bait- 

and make work for the surgeons ; smoking, swear- ing w'p enough to rouse a whole ward, a public 

ing, drinking, thrusting, justling, elbowing, sweat- execution could at any time empty the half of the 
ing, kicking, cuffing, stinking, all the while the metropolis into Tyburn. But more potent even than 

company stays.” t The writer adds that even the these were the attractions of a civic fair, and espe- 

ludies attended such exhibitions, and viewed them daily a Bartholomew Fair. Bartholomew Fair had 

with keen interest. The most distinguished of its origin so early as the reign of Edward L, and 

these bullies was Figg, whose face and figure have was allowed by the charter to be held for three days 

been familiarised to us by Hogarth in one of the only : but wdien the allotted time had expired, tlic 

sketches of the Rake’s Progress. This personage crowds were not so easily dispersed, and they con- 

taught the “ noble science of defence ” in Oxford- tinued to linger on from day to day, until hunger 

streed road, near the Adam and Eve court, where or satiety sent them back to their occupations. At 

gentlemen were trained in the use of the small last, the jiopular appetite for tlie amusements of 

sword and single stick. J this carnival had become rabid, that in the 

It was from this cultivation of the science of reign of Anne a plan was set on foot to have the 

defence that scientific boxing took its rise among period extended to fourteen days— a project which, 

us. About the beginning of the eighteenth century as might be expected, excited the alarm of all 

such preceptors as Figg began to give lessons sober-minded people in the metropolis, so that a 

in pugilism, as well ns in the use of weapons. The whole tempest of protests and petitions was dis- 

addition was hailed with delight; boxing matches charged against the proposition. J In our own 

became daily more popular, and at last superseded day, when even popular excitement is graduated 

every other kind of pugnacious competition. Even by the scale, it is almost impossible to conceive 

the magistrates rather encouraged the practice the turmoil with which London was formerly per- 

under an idea that pugilisn? would promote manli- vaded on the arrival of the period for holding 

ness of character. But a more decided and in- Bartholomew Fair. All was then a preparation 

fluential patronage was that of persons of rank and for merriment, uproar, and licence, and every 

wealth, who found in the chances .of a boxing parish in the metropolis discharged its population 

match the strongest excitement for betting; they into Sraithfield as into a vast reservoir. Thither 

adopted their favourite champions, trained them for come'the man of toaimm the west-end, who hoped 

the ring, as they had been accustomed to train game- to exchange his inore fashionable diversions for some 

cocks for the cock-pit, and then wagered immense vjUgar intrigue;— 4hiffier came the anxious citizen, 

sums upon their prowess. Among the lovers of his more anxious dame, and his half-delighted, 

■ this sport one of the most eminent was the Duke of 


• Daily Advertiier for April SO. 1748. 
t Egan’a Boxiana. 

t Reatons for the punctual limiting of Bartholomew 
Day.&c. Lond. 1711. 
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• Guy’* Trivia. 

n Works of Thomtu Brown, vol. i. p, IM.. Load., 1744. 
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half-terrilied stripling, to drown the cares of a 
wliolc year amidst die uproar and confusion of a 
day ; — on one side was to be seen the sleek coun- 
try grazier, or blue-aproned butcha, elbowirtg his 
way through the crowd to settle a bargain in hay 
or bullocks; and on the other the ambulatory' 
vintner with his wheelbarrow of Geneva, for which 
he found customers in abundance, as nia;f be seen 
in the following sketch; Here, too, came the 
thimble-rigger with his table, 8fd4«;ibe bearward 
with his monkey and dancing beajt^* the robber, 
the thief, the bully, and the pickpocket; in the 
hope that where so much business and folly were 
mingled they would reap a plentiful harvest. And 
nut less strange seems place of meeting itself 
than the crowds that repaired to it. A city had 
suddenly started up com|)Oscd of streets of show^ 
booths and lanes of stalls, where everything tha^ 
could allure the fancy or the palate might be pur- 
chased for a trivial sura ; while the roaring of 
rival showmen, the braying of trumpets, and ham- 
mering of gongs and cymbals, made every brain 
reel that was not well fortified bv nature against 
such portentous concussions. The natur^; of the 
sliows, which formed the principal attraction Cf Ihe 
fair, may be discovered from a glance at the fore- 
going and following prints: but under the cha- 
racter of raree-shows there were sometimes exhi- 
bitions which could scarcely have been expected 


even from an age so depraved. Thus Ave arc in- 
formed, in a work whit;Ji we have already quoted, 
that at the beginning of the eighteenth ccnlury 
one of these exhibitions consisted of a series of 
indecent paintings which were publicly displayed 
for pence to the gaze of the youth of both sexes. * 
Not only tlie idleness and tumult, but also the im- 
b morality and excesses of liartholomew Fair, had 
been a civic pestilence winch the authorities 
en^avoured to banish. In 1702 a proclanmlion 
issued by the lord mayor for the sujtpression of 
the “ great pnsfaneness, vice, and dehauchcry, too 
frequently practised there,” re(|uired all persons 
concerned in the fr|^ not t(» ” let, set, or hire, or 
use any booth, ;^ed, stall, or otlier erection 
whatsoever, to be used tu ejnployed conlrnry lo , 
law, for interludes, stage-plays, comedies, gaming- 
places, lotteries, music-meetings, or itthcr occa- 
sions or opportunities for enticing, assembling, 
or congregating idle, loose, vicious, and de- 
bauched people together under colour and pre- 
tence of innocent diversion and rccrcalion.” 
Another similar proclamation was issucil in 1707, 
wherein the “ d(ip|orul)le increase of profaneness 
and debauchery”;are em])haticaUy pointed out, and 
all erections belonging lo the fair are rctjiiircd lo 
be constructed for the purposes of traffic only. In 

* Ueosons lot the llmitiuisof Itarthuloniuw Viiir to Tliiuii 

Duys. &c. Lomi. nil. 
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JlARTiiowMKW Fair. J721. (Lee and IlariMT’i Booth.) 
From a Painted Fan of that date. 


order also to lessen the access of the crowd, the 
gales and thoroughfares of Christ’s and Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospitals were ordered to be shut at ten 
o’clock, and no persons who were not uihabitauts 
of the place were to stay beyond thtit hour. 

In passing from the metropolitan to the rural 
population, the country gentlemen first demand 
our notice. I’hcir habits have been amply deli- 
neated in the plays, the novels, and essays of the 
period. Who is unacquainted with Sir Roger de 
Coverlcy? In that masterly picture, the author, 
Apellca-like, has concentrated all the amiableness, 
the simplicity, the humour, and amusing weak- 
nesses of the class of which Sir Roger is the great 
representative, without its vices and dcfects,;^,From 
this examj^)lc we learn, that, although many of the 
rural squires had the last polish given to their 
education in London, where perchance they rented 
chambers for a few terms in the Temple, and fre- 
(lucnted the coffee-houses to which the wits of the 
day resorted, yet they returned by no means over- 
burdened either with learning or a general know- 
ledge of the world. They cultivated their paternal 
acres, watched with almost Druidical reverence 
the safety of their ancient oaks, jealously defended 
their hedges and enclosures from trespass, were 
members of the worshipful quorum, in which 
capacity, perhaps, they impressed their tenants 
with respectful awe by a speech of three minutes 


long upon some great occasion, and enforced 
especially those statutes that regarded the preserv- 
ation of public decency— and game. When Sun- 
day arrived they repaired to the village churcli, 
which they entered tlirough a lane of .uncovered 
and bowing peasantry, who took this opportunity of 
showing their respect for his worship and receiv- 
ing his kind enquiries in return ; after which they 
ascended " the squire’s pew,” the chief seat in the 
synagogue, whcrc^ey edified their tenantry during 
service by the loudness of their responses, while 
they looked considerately about to see which of 
their dependants were absent, as well as to impress 
decorousness upon those who were present. And 
when joyous Christmas came round, then the man- 
sion rang with those festivities that seemed a per- 
fect echo of the Elizabethan age, although now 
antiquated or wholly forgotten among the fashion- 
able circles of the metropolis; and the master of 
the mansion caused the doors to be thrown open 
that the enjoyments of the season might be as 
general as the blessings it commemorated. A multi- 
tude of fattened hogs were slaughtered for the 
occasion, cut into chines, and distributed among 
the neighbours; and a string of hog’s pudding 
and a pack of cards were sent to every poor family 
in the parish. Then, also, a double quantity of 
malt was allowed to the small beer, which was set 
a running in the hall for every one that called for 
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it, wliile the table was continually set out Avith a 
large round of cold beef and a mince pie. And at 
evening, when the Christmas sports of the happy 
yeomanry were making foof and lifter shake, as 
if they too were alive with merriment, the land- 
lord vouchsafed to look in upon their festival and* 
enjoy the practical jokes that had been treasured up 
for the occasion. A squire of this old schdbl stamp 
loved to sec the old arras that still lingered upon 
the walls, and the pictures of his. ancestors that 
seemed to smile upon him approvingly for tread- 
ing in their footsteps; and he valued as choice 
heir-looms his antique, massive, high-hacked 
chairs, the covers of which were adorned with 
embroidered flowers, cupids, and shepherdesses, 
by the needles of his grandmother and her indus- 
trious household. lie was also proud of his chap- 
lain, his housekeeper, and his throng of servants, 
although one half of them were only of use to wait 
upon the oilier half ; and he dwelt upon the past 
merits and exploits of his aged hunters, which he 
allowed to graze labour-free, for life, in his richest 
paddock. 11 is diet and his hours of eating were 
also conformed to the same primitive principle: 
he breakfasted at an early hour upon hot rolls, 
plumcake, and strong ale, and dined at twelve 
o’clock. 

The stirring amusement of hunting was more 
generally followed by the country gentlemen of the 
last than by those of the present century. This 
was to be expected in an age Avlien the resources of 
jiolitics and literature were as yet only of secondary 
account. Avery large portion of the rustic squires 
of this period were foxhunters exclusively — men 
whose whole lives and energies wore devoted to 
the amusements of the chase, such as those with 
whose manners we haveiueen made so familiar by 
the descriptions of Fielding and Smollet. They 
appear to have been for the most part us unintel- 
lectual as the horses they rode or tlic animals they 
pursued ; their proudest exploit was to clear a six- 
barred gate, and their *highe8t ambition to W'ear the 
brush in their cap. In those days, when after a 
hard chase the stag or buck ‘#fts at last pulled 
down, the old laws of vencrie respecting the cut- 
ting up of the quarry were still carefully ob- 
served ; and first of all a knife was tendered to the 
stranger of the party to cut the victim’s throat, 
his refusal of which made him liable to the charge 
of daintiness and want of manly spirit. When the 
animal was cut up another compliment was for 
the master of the ceremonies to lave his hands in 
the blood and gravely besmear with it the stranger’s 
facfr—a mode of baptism into the family of Nimrod 
well calculated to keep the fastidious aloof; after 
^’hich the whole company put their hunting-horns 
to their mouths and blew most outrageously. The 
porty then adjourned to dinner, where, if the veni- 
son happened to be served ujt, it was passed un- 
touched by those who had been engaged in the 
chase, it being a principle that no stanch sports- 
man should eat his own game. The characteristic 
(Circumstances of a banquet of this kind; the pro- 


digious feats of hunger and thirst ; the brainless 
babble and boisterous clebate of so many hirsute, 
un-ideacd animals, swelling into a universal roar, 
like the gathering of a sea-storm, and like it sub- 
siding, in the slow progressTof hours, iinto the dead 
calm of speechless helplessness, are well described 
in Thomson’s Seasons. The torpid reaction of such 
. violent excitement could only be banished by pre- 
Ydlations for the next chase ; and in this way the 
niefe hunting gentleman continued to live from 
week to week, until some sharp and sudden disease 
jimt him dowiain the midst of his strength, or some 
desperate flying leap, in xvliich his horse fell short, 
and broke its own neck as well as that of its rider. 

Commerce was still regarded with a supercilious 
eye by the generality of the proud and ignorant , 
country gentlemen, and even younger sons, though 
deprived of all share in the family estatft, and often 
sent forth into the world with scarcely any provi- 
sion, were taught to despise mercantile pursuits ns 
derogatory to their rank and the honour of their 
family. Hence the numerous Will Wimbles, the 
led-captains, and genteel parasites of the time, 
who endeavoured io make themselves necessary to 
some nobleman or gentleman for the privilege of a 
place at his table. Fur this purpose some of them 
studied profoundly the points of ahorse, the break- 
ing in of hunters, and the training of ])ointers, 
with the cure of the diseases to which such animals 
arc liable ; others were skilful in the mysteries of 
angling and the manufacture of the best kinds of 
flies: many had no other qualification than u 
strong head, by Avhich they were enabled to super- 
intend the ovciflowing hospitality of their patron, 
and drink hard in his service at an election can- 
vass.* Others who had no genius for tlicse voca- 
tions, endeavoured to recommend themselves by 
their skill in flattery, gallantry, or even more ques- 
tionable accomplishments.t 

Of the country ladies of this period, those xvho 
had not learned the fashions and frivolities of Lon- 
don arc chiefly represented to us in the light of 
“ notable ladies,” and quiet domestic drudges, 
with scarcely education enough to keep the house- 
hold account-book, or spell correctly a receipt for 
a new home-made wine, or improved syHhbub. 
The prineijial change that had taken place in their 
domestic habits since the last age was, that a lady 
no longer thought that the great business of life 
was to embroider cushions and coverlets ; but, if 
she did not become a politician, as those figuring 
in the London circles usually did, she most com- 
monly settled down into the character of a Lady 
Bountiful, and occupied herself in supplying the 
poor of the village with money, the industrious 

* '* Some penone, end thow of quality, may not be aafely visited 
in on aaornoon, isiqwcinlly in tin* country, without running the 
hnsard of cxcemiive drinking of Ikealthi, whereby in a abort time 
twice aa much liquor i* conaumed as by the Datch, who tip and 
prate; and in aume ulucea it ii eateemed a niece of wit to make a 
man drunk; for which purpoae Mine iwilling. iniipid, trencher 
buffoon, ia alwaya at hand, under the booated but Kandalous title of 
Major Domo." .Uopna Britannia Notitia, ly John Chamborkyne, 
Un.. 1708, p. E94. 

t The qualifications for luch an office are patticularl y dcacriLad in 
Goldamitira Vicar of Wakefield, chap. xx. 
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with work, the idle and the -viciouB with counsel 
and rebuke, and the sick with medicines and cor- 
dials. In this last department many of them be- 
came so presumptuous that no ailment was too 
hard for them, from u toothache to a pestilence, 
from the stroke of a cudgel to that of a thimderbolt. 
Their remedies were for the most part the strangest 
quackery. One of their favourite cures for co^i 
sumption, for example, was what they called sifm 
pottage. This was a peck of garden shell sftails 
washed in small beer and fried in a frying-pan, 
shells and all, with a quart of earth worms, and 
mingled with abundance of* strong ale, herlSl^ 
spices, and drugs. In others of their preparations 
there was as much cruelty as loathsomeness and 
absurdity. To make oil of swallows, some ten or 
a dozen swallows were pounded alive in a mortv, 
with many other choice ingredients ; and in mak- 
ing what was called cock-watcr, the poor bird had 
first to be plucked alive. Sometimes, also, the aid 
of the planets was necessary to make the charm 
successful; as, for instance, in the case of one 
of their medicines into which the tips of crabs’ 
claws entered largely, the rule was that they 
should be gathered “ when the sun enters the 
sign of cancer.”* Many of the possets and re- 
storatives, in short, which filled the receipt-books 
of these good ladies, one would think, must have 
required the nerves as well as the caldron of the 
weird sisters to prepare them. The practices in 
question, however, were chiefly confined to staid 
elderly females, the wife of the squire or vicar, 
some well-dowcTcd widow or considerate spinster, 
who with abundance of means and inclination to 
do good, hud stumbled upon a wrong path. One 
of these ladies bound upon her visits of mercy, 
luid followed by her abigail panting under the 
well-laden basket, must have been a formidable 
spectacle. We may conceive th^ deep and low- 
muttered curses with which she was followed by 
the village doctor, whose oflice was thus reduced 
to a starving sinecure ; the shudder, of her patients 
when her stej) was heard upon the threshold, or 
when her budget of cures was unpacked, to be 
administered under her own eye ; and the annoy- 
ance she must have inflicted upon those sufferers 
whose cases were hopeless, until they were glad to 
escape from her benevolence by dying in good 
earnest. 

The chief domestic amusements of the rural 
gentry were the anniversary, festivals, which the 
progress of fashion had- as yet left almost un- 
touched in the country mansions : but there were 
also parties for card-playing, dancing, and music, 
as in London. Next to the chase, shooting and 
fishing were the principal out-door amusements. 
This last sport seems to have been a favourite 
among the fair sex, if we may judge from the 
numerous pictures in which ladies are drawn 
seated on the bank of a river or pond, with fishing- 
rods in their hands. County and subscription 
balls were also of frequent occurrence, and were 

• Tlio Ounpn’s Clo!M!t oprnod. Lon., nui. 
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often enlivened by the presence of smart young 
recruiting officers, anxious to add to their scanty 
pay the dowry of some high-born rustic, who 
might be chaymed by the attractions of a red 
coat. Some of the fairs also were select and 
*&8hionable, rather than promiscuous resorts ; in 
particular, Bury fair, which was in high repu- 
tation af the time of the Spectator. It lasted a 
fortnight each year, and was numerously attended 
by the nobility and gentry. The meeting was 
held upon the Angel Hill, in Bury St. Edmonds, 
which was covered for the occasion with streets of 
gay tents ; and here the multitude diverted them- 
selves in the afternoon with raffling, till it W’as 
time to repair to the play. After that was ove r 
the company adjourned in parties to the houses of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
which were kept open during the fair. This 
annual meeting at Bury was in great favour with 
people in high life, not only on account of the gny 
parties and amusements with which it was en- 
livened, but the frequent marriages it occasioned, 
so that it was considered one of the best matri- 
monial markets in England.* 

It was not always, however, that country gentle- 
men and their families could be satisfied with such 
a monotonous round of occupation and amusement, 
when the routs, masquerades, and theatres of thc^ 
metropolis glittered in perspective. But a trip to 
J^ondon was not then the smooth and expeditious 
process which modern improvements have rendered • 
it, more especially if it was to be made from one 
of the remote districts. The English roads were 
so execrable that in 1703, when Prince George of 
Denmark had to travel from Windsor to Petworth, 
a journey of only forty miles, it took him no h'ss 
than fourteen liours to accomplish it. Frequently 
the carriages stuck fast in the mire ; some of them 
were overturned; and the prince’s coach would 
have shared the same fate, but lor the boors of the 
district, who propped and poised it with theii 
brawny shoulders allt'the way from Godaiming to 
the neighbourhood of Petwortli. The last nine 
miles of the journey occupied fully six hours. 
But broken limbs and overturns in the mud were 
not the only, or even the worst evils to he e.v- 
perienced in such a migration; for the great 
approaches to the capital, and especially Bagshol 
and Hounslow Heath, and Popham Lane, were 
traversed by mounted highwaymen, either singly 
or in small bodies, and the daily prints were filled 
with accounts of robberies committed upon tra- 
vellers and the mails. Few, therefore, ventured 
to set out on a journey without being well armed, 
and sanguinary encounters with robbers were fre- 
quent upon the highways. The style in which Sir 
Francis Wronghcad and his family travelled 1" 
London, however laughable it might appear on the 
stage, was not only ^irudent, bating a few extra- 
vagancies, but was actually not unusual with pei- 
sons of his rank. Two strong cart-horses wen 
added to the four old geldings that drew the pou- 

• Miu-kj’s Jonriii^ throng England.. 
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dcrous family carriage; this vehicle was laden 
at top with an array of trunks and boxes, while 
seven living souls, besides a lap-dog, were stowed 
within. The danger of famine wlls averted by a 
travelling larder of baskets of ^lum-cake, Dutch 
gingerbread, Cheshire cheese, Naples biscuit,* 
neats’ tongues, and cold boiled beef; the risk of 
sickness was provided for by bottles of usque- 
baugh; black cherry brandy, cinnamon water, sack, 
tent, and strong beer ; while the convoy was pro- 
tected by a basket-hilted sword, a Turkish cyme- 
tar, an old blunderbuss, a bag of bullets, and a 
great honi of gunpowder.* 

The mariners of the peasantry still exhi- 
bited much of the same rude simplicity by 
which they had been characterised in the days 
of Elizabeth. Rural education had undergone 
little, if any, improvement or enlargemeiht during 
the seventeenth century. The monotonous toils 
and occupations of the rustics, therefore, still con- 
tinued to be enlivened chiefly by w'akcs and fairs, 
which were thronged with puppet-shows, pedlars’ 
stalls, raffling tables, and drinking booths, while 
the ])easants contended with each other in wrest- 
ling, cudged-playing, and foot-racing. In this last 
sport young women were frequently the performers, 
in which case the prize for the successful runner 
w’as a smock. Among the favourite competi- 
tions at fairs were grinning-matches, in which 
the candidates grinned most hideously through a 
horsc’s-collar ; and trials in whistling, where the 
ixirson who could whistle through a whole tune, 
without being put out by the drolleries of a Merry- 
Andrew that were played off before him, was the 
victor. Contentions of this nature were also fre- 
(juent during the celebration of the annual church 
festivals, and especially at Christmas, when a trial 
of yawning for a Cheshire cheese took place at 
midniuht, and he who gave the widest and most 
natural yawn, so as to set the whole company agape 
in sympathy, carried pfl: the cheese in triumph.t 

The old Saxon, or perhapf originally Druidical, 
superstitious observances, which had amused the 
rural hearths of England during the days of the 
Hc])tarchy, were still in a great part retained, espe- 
cially those relating to courtship and marriage; 
and each season of the year seems to have had its 
appropriate spell. Thus, a young damsel who was 
anxious to know something of the husband whom 
fate had destined for her, was directed to run until 
she was out of breath as soon as she heard the 
first notes of the cuckoo, after which, on pulling 
off her shoe, she would And in it a hair of the same 
colour as that of her future mate. If she wished 
to see his full appearance, she was to sow hemp- 
sced on Midsummer-eve, and command her 
lover, in a rhyming couplet, to follow, and mow ; 
iitid, behold, on looking over her shoulder she 
'^vould see him at her heel, Icytlie in hand ! On 
Valentine’s morning, the first batchelor whom a 
girl accidentally met was supposed to be her 
destined husband. On May-day, a girl had only 
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to bring home a snail, and lay it upon the ashes of 
the hearth; and, in ci;awling about, the reptile 
would mark the initial letter of her true-love’s 
name. Another way was, for her to pare a pippin, 
andjthrow the rind over her head; <hc skin, on 
falling, would exhibit the same letter. If she had 
more than one lover, and hesitated in her choice, 
V'she judged of their comparative merits by taking 
wft hazel-nuts, to each of which she alluched tlie 
nanfe of a candidate, and threw tliem into the fire ; 
the nut that blazed l)rightest and longest intimated. 
I^e lover whp would inovc the nmst constant. 
Abolher equally good experinicut for the same 
purpose was, to take from a pi])pin two kernels, 
and stick them on her cheeks, with the name of a 
lover for each ; the kernel that stuck longest 
showed, of course, the person she ought to prclcr. * 
If she wished to communicate with an iibscnt lover 
she took up the insect called a lady-bird, and thus 
addressed it : — 

riy, larty-binl. fly, north, nonlh, fitrt, or west ; 

Fly wluiro thi‘ man U that 1 lovu thu lH>rt : 

and the little messenger would fly to liim accord- ' 
ingly. If a lover showed symptoms of incon- 
stancy, a girl had only to purloin his garter, and 
bind it with her own in a true-love knot, by which 
his heart was noosed beyond the power of escaping.* 
But the belief in the eflicacy of these antique riles 
was before the end of the present period fust de- 
parting from its last shelter in hut and cottage; 
and such spells were now chiefly tolerated only 
from the power of habit, and for the purposes of 
amusement. The sunshine that hud already en- 
lightened the mountain-tops was now entering the 
humble valleys, and pefietrating the dark recesses ; 
dubieus objects were daily becoming more pal- 
pable, and shadows ceasing to dismay or deceive. 

In Scotland;? during tins and the preceding 
period, first a struggling and persecuted, and then 
a triumphant and dominant preshyterianism had 
moulded the national manners and habits of feel- 
ing to a severity probably much beyond what 
would have been the natural result in other cir- 
cumstances either of that form of religion, or of 
the inherent character of the people. A stg-n and 
gloomy asceticism was strangely mixed in the 
prevalent religious temper with a superstition as 
weak and abject, though not as imaginative, us 
ever enthralled the most credulous devotees of 
Romanism. Thus in common doubts or dilemmas, 
pious clergymen, instead of taking counsel with 
flesh and blood, were accustomed to open the 
Bible, and pounce upon a text at random, “ to see 
what the Lord would say unto them.” If they 
were on a journey, and at a loss what road to take, 
they laid the bridle on the horse’s neck, and praycil 
for divine guidance, after which the animal was 
allowed to choose its own path. If the way was 
the right one, this was a merciful answer to 
prayer ; but if the rider was carried astray, there 
was some gracious purpose to be served by the 

* Gay’s Pastorals : The SihiU. 
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aberration.* Under the ministrations and authority 
of such instructors all gaiety was banished from the 
land. Innocent festive recreations were scowled 
at under the^designations of “ chambering and wan- 
tonness j” and even ttose stirring games and ath- 
letic exercises which best suited the martial temper 
of the people began to be regarded as sinful, and 
that not the less for having been enforced in 
hated episcopal Booh of Sports. But, of all ai^use- 
ments, card-playing was reckoned the chief of 
abominations ; those who were accustomed to the 
spiritual gambling of dipping betv«^^n the leaves 
of a Bible accounted all games of chance connected 
with cards as processes of diabolical consultation, 
or even as practices of sheer atheism. The fol- 
lowing na’u-e account will convey an idea not only 
of the feelings entertained upon this head, but of 
the habits of a well-ordered presbyterian family of 
rank during the seventeenth and the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century. “ The house of Rap- 
loch being much frequented by strangers and the 
family itself numerous, it cannot be imagined but 
servants took occasion to spend nilich of their time 
idly, if not profanely. There was nothing wherein 
they exercised themselves more than in dicing and 
carding. One evening while tlicy were gaming 
(their master’s grandchild James looking on, 
being then in the fifth year oJ his age), they first 
contended, and then quarrelled w'itli much noise ; 
which, coming to their master’s ears, residing in 
the garden chamber directly opposite to the kitchen 
ligh^p, who, hearing this great noise, he makes 
down the stairs to understand llie cause, but not 
so quietly but the patting of his stall' upon the 
steps of the stair discovered his coming; which 
made all of them betake themselves to their heels, 
to seek for a place of shelter, knowing well that if 
tliey were catchedthey should b&j|pundly battoned. 

Being come to the kitchen, he finds none 

there but his grandchild James, and the curds 
upon the tabic, which he takes up, and throws in 
the fire ; wdien they were burning, the child cries 
out, ‘ Dear grandfather, the bonnic king o’ hearts 
is now burnt!’ Whereupon his grandfather with 
his staff strikes him twice upon the head, saying, 

‘ False knave, know ye the cards already? Soon 
get out of my sight, otherwise ye shall be soundly 
whiptl* ..... This correction even then took so 
deep impression, that during his (the boy’s) whole 
life he hated the playing at cards, neither did he 
ever but unwillingly exercise ihimself therein. ”t 
When in the storm of persecution under Lau- 
derdale and York the presbyterian clergymen, 
driven firom their churches, were compelled to flee 
with their flocks to the caves and dens of the 
mountains, and to preach and fight by turns, a 
still liarker and wilder character was impressed 
upon the national mind. Many of the hunted 
fugitives, in addition to the encounter of earthly 
enemies, were forced to grapple with Satan him- 
self, who, as they believe^ delighted to cross their 

• Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Rolwrt Blair. Edin. 1754. 
t Memorie of the Mo^^et^ill•». Ediu., 1K15, Vol. ii. pp. 139-40. 


path, or haunt their solitudes, in a corjlioreal form. 
Others of these stern confessors became seers and 
woe-denouncing prophets, whose visions wen; 
nothing but i^hat their circumstances and the 
j, times inspired — the downfall of unrighteous rulers, 
and the destruction of persecutors, amidst tracks of 
desolation and rivers of blood. The same turn for 
the marvellous and supernatural made them invest 
their enemies with unearthly terrors ; so that such > 
unrelenting shudders of the blood of the saints as 
Dalziel and Claverhousc were supposed to have 
sold themselves to the prince of darkness, and it 
was asserted that the fiend had made their bodies 
proof to lead or steel, for the more effectual de- 
struction of the children of the covenant. It was 
scarcely therefore to be wondered at, if acts of 
merciless cruelty were often thought justifiable 
against enemies who were thus supposed to hav(‘ 
removed tiiemselvcs beyond the pale of humanity : 
the only wonder is, that such acts were so few. 
Nor w’as the intolerance of the Covenanters unna- 
tural, Having renounced all, and being rcailv 
to endure all for the sake of their faitli, every man 
was consequently extremely jealous of its ])Urit.y, 
and could not endure with patience the slightest 
deviation from what he regarded as the one rigid 
line of truth and salvation. It happened accord- 
ingly that the flocks of difi’erent teachers, wlieii 
they found themselves driven together to the inoim- 
tains as recusants, eyed each other with distriisi, 
and even amidst their common sufferings found* 
opj)ortunities to debate and disagree upon the splil 
hairs of their respective opinions ; so that, even 
when the royal artillery was thundering upon their 
shaken ranks at Botlnvcll Bridge, they W'cre more 
intent about their polemic debates among them- 
selves than about the destructive onslaught of the 
enemy. Yet, extravagant and bigotted as these 
men were, they still, it is ever to be remembered, 
possessed that indomitable energy which vindi- 
cated the liberties of their country in the darkest 
hour of oppression, and when Scotland had no 
other patriots. 

On the re-establishment of presbyterianism al 
the Revolution, the church courts were restored to 
all their former power, and tlieir censures and 
penances to all their former severity. To this new 
system the great majority of the nation gave a 
willing obedience, as that for which they and their 
fathers had contended at the sacrifice of all things ; 
and the national character and manners were now 
irrevocably modelled upon the spirit of presbj- 
terianism. In the days of peace and prosperitv 
that followed during the reign of William, and 
after the accession of the House of Brunswick, the 
old Covenanters and their children looked back with 
complacency upon their past struggles and sufi'er- 
ings. Almost every family was hallowed by tiic 
martyrdom of some one of its members ; and it 
was a proud boast for any one to be able to tell 
that his father or his ancestor had been hanged 
at the Grassmarket, for Ike sake of the good .cause. 
Then the stalwart iron-handed champions of the 
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covenant-^he Patons, Hackstons, Balfours, and churches : and during the intervals of public 
Clclands — ^who had fought in the field, and perished worship the work was to be varied by nothing 
on the scaffold, were exalted into national heroes but domestic devotion* A distinct idea of what 
as well as martyrs ; and while tbeir exploits in was accounted sinful on that day niay be obtained 
passing from mouth to mouffi were gradually from the registers of the, presbyttyy of Edin- 
niagnified into the impossibilities of romanccj> bm'gh for 1719 and 1721, in which the following 
these men at last divided the ^popular enthusiasm enormities are ouimcrated : standing in compa- 
with the Wallaces, the Bruces, and the Douglasses |, nica upon the street — holding idle discourses there 
of former ages. Then, too, the pale-eyed, woe- ^-^withdrawing from the city — taking recreation 
worn prophets of the cause, the and Car- before or after churcli, by walking through fields, 

gills, who had cheered the hearts of their followers parks, meadows, and such places — giving and re- 
in the gloomiest hour with predictions of deliver- cciving visits — gazing out at windows and beholding 
ance and retribution, were fondly remembered, vanities abroad — entering into taverns, ale-houses, 
and their prophetic powers as devoutly credited as milk-houses, gardens, and other places. “ Yea,” 
those of tlie apostles themselves. With such feel- adds the manifesto, “ some have arrived at that 
ings, and such themes, the devout peasantry of height of impiety us not to be ashamed of washing 
Scotland around |their rural hearths experienced in wate“s and swimming in rivers upon the .holy’ 
the high, enjoyment of those who listen by the Sabbath.” All who were guilty of uncli delin- 

shelter of a fire-side to the storm from i^hich they quencies w'ere solemnly sumnjoned to repent, 

have escaped. The literature also of these simple while those who persevered in their iniquity w-cre 

people was in harmony with their favourite ^sub- tlireatened with the utmost severity of ecclesiastical 

jects of conversation. In the kitchen of every hut censure. There were in most of the large towns 
there was a bole (niche) in the wall which, like a ecclesiastical officers called Seizers, whose duty it 
shrine, contained the most sacred treasures of the was to glide about the streets and lanes during 
family in the form of a small collection of books divine service, and tee apprehend all loiterers and 

and pamphlets. These consisted of such books as evil-doers, and bring them before the spiritual 

Boston’s Marrow of Divinity, the Cloud of Wit- tribunal. 

nesses, Napbtali, or the Wrestlings of the Church It was a natural consequence of this excessive 
of Scotland, Howie of Lochgoin’s Scotch Worthies, rigour of discipline which the Scottish church 
a few volumes of sermons, by Cameron, Renwick, attempted to enforce, that the port of the popula- 
and other apostles of the covenant, preached extern- tion which set its authority at defiance, and was 
])oraneously among the moors and mosses, and indifferent to character, was unusually turbulent 
taken down in short hand by some zealous fol- and reckless The desperadoes of the Swjttish 
lower, and various short tracts of covenanting capital out-heroded the roysters of Jjondon in 
history and biography written by Peter Walker, every kind of excess. There was a Scottish Hell 
the travelling packman, and his devout contempo- Fire Club which, in daring imj)ietie8 and inde- 
raries ; and, above all, there was the “ big ha’ cencies, appears to have even gone beyond the 
Bible,” a massive (piarto carefully covered with a English association of the same name. There 
hairy, undressed calfs-skin, or one of more port- were also assdOiations in Edinburgh similar to 
able dimensions, the oaken boards and brass those of the Mohocks and Nickers of London, 
mountings of which were dinted perhaps with One of these was called the Sweating Club, from 
bullets that had floW at Air-moss or Drumclog, the practice of chasing ])eople through the streets at 
and with which the business of every successive midnight, and almost sweating them to death. But 
day was solemnly wound up by the ffudemm, who street misrule and mischief were not by any means 

was the priest, as well as the father of the family. confined to these infamous associations ; persons 

But while such manners prevailed among the from whose grave occujiations different Jthings 
rural population, w'hose obedience was a willing might have been ex])ected were as turbulent as the. 

service, or where the kirk was strong enough to Sweaters themselves, especially after a hearty 

quell the refractory, the case was very diflerent carouse — an event of almost as regular occurrence 

with a considerable portion of the inhabitants of as the every-day dinner. It had become the cus- 
tbe larger towns, and especially of the capital. The tom in Edinburgh for half the business of life to 
great external distinction between the Presbyterians be carried on in taverns and public houses : there 
and the Episcopalians had all along been the the rich, deserting their own mansions, entertained 
opposite modes of observing the Sabbath followed their guests with greater freedom and licence ; 
by the two parties. On the restoration of the old there the lawyers met with their clients, the mer- 
authority of Presbyterianism, measures were taken, chants and tradesmen with their customers, and 
in conformity with the principles of that discipline, all bargains were discussed and settled over plenti- 
to make the Sabbath universally a day of devotion, fid libations of strong liquors. Then it was that 
and meditation, and silence.# No voice of levity judges and advocates migk be seen reeling homc- 
was to wound, or look of gaiety to profane it ; ward through the streets at midnight, laughing to 
nothing was to be audible but the swing of the scorn the laws which they administered by day, 
church-bells, or seen but the crowds that moved roaring bacchanalian catches, and hailing every 
in slow and hushed procession to and from the ragamuffin they met. Lawyers’ clerks, in imita- 
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tion of their hctters, scoured the streets under the 
same drunken inspiration^ driving the peaceable 
and the sober before them like a flock of sheep. 
From time immemorial the Edinburgh houses had 
had a pin at the door irtstead of a knocker : this was 
a notched or twisted bar of iron standing perj)en- 
dicularly from the door, and bearing a small ring 
of the same metal, which w^as drawn along the 
bar when a person sought admittance, an o])eratlffn 
familiarly called “ tirling at the pin.” When'the 
knocker superseded this primitive accommodation 
the innovation somehow displeased these nocturnal 
swaggerers, and they w’ere not scrupulous in testi- 
, fying their resentment. Sometimes a whole street 
of houses had all its knockers wrenched off in a 
. single night.* But the great object of hatred on 
the part of these Edinburgh brawlers was the town- 
guard. This body, which was originally established 
by the Regent Murray, consisted of two or three 
hundred men, armed and disciplined for the con- 
servation of die public peace. And truly their 
office was no sinecure; for, if a company were 
reeling home at night, if a discontented mob 
assembled, if even a king’s birth-day or civic 
festival w'as to be celebrated, the unfortunate guard 
seemed to have been drawn up as a fair mark for 
every missile ; so that mud, stones, dead cats find 
sometimes live ones), bruised the bodies, and defiled 
the uniforms of this obnoxious soldiery. But the 
members of the corps were Highland veterans, 
nien of a race not famed for meekness or patience; 
and as they w'ielded formidable Jjochaber axes, 
which they let fall with little ceremony, an Edin- 
burgli row was by no means so safe as a London 
one. The guard-house, in fact, was often filled, in 
the course of the night, with broken-headed cap- 
tives. Tlie poet Fergusson, whose wild kind of 
life often brought him into a most undesirable 
contact with these champions of the peace, has 
celebrated them in many a rhyming malediction. 
Every Edinburgh shopkeeper, too, was required 
to keep by him a Jeddart staff or spear, with which 
to sally out, and aid the public authorities in any 
sudden commotion. Such, however, was the 
fierceness and determination of an Edinburgh mob 
in cases of great political excitement, that these 
powerful obstacles w'cre swept away in an instant. 
It will be remembered how resistlessly they carried 
everything before them in the Porteous afl’air. 

A considerable proportion even of the burghers 
and middle classes in Edinburgh appear to have 
been nearly as indifferent to 'the censures of the 
church as either their inferiors or superiors. We 
may gather from the poems of Ramsay and Fer- 
gusson, that hard drinking was general among 
them, and that they spent nearly as much of their 
time in the tavern as at their own firesides. There 
they besotted themselves with strong ale and 
whiskey, and played at high-jinks, where the for- 
feits commonly consisted in swallowing certain 
measures of liquor. One of their favourite possets, 
in a cold evening, was a toasted pease-scone (a 
Chnmbvn'it Tradition of Edinliitrsh. ’ 


cake of the flour of pease) in a cup of ale ti take 
the chill off. Such excesses, which might have 
been fatal without active exercise, were relieved 
by the athletic ga^pcs of bowling, curling, golf, and 
penny-stanC'; and ^y morning w'alks on the Castle- 
nill, which was then the favourite promenade of 
the citizens. On holidays, also, and especially on 
the Sunday evenings, they were wont, in spite of 
clerical prohibitions, to stroll to Newhaven or 
Musselburgh, to sup on fish, fresh oysters, and 
mussel-hrose. If they returned to town later than 
ten o’clock they would find the gates shut ; but, in 
this case, a trifling bribe would induce the porter 
to open the wicket.* In transacting business, tlie 
shopkeepers sat in the entrance of their little dark 
shops, or upon the stair-head, with their wares 
upon the pavement before them, Avhich they 
loudly recommended to all who passed by. But, 
as their tr«ffic did not require very close attention, 
they frequently adjourned from their shops to some 
place of social resort, locking their doors, and 
putting up a label telling their customers at whal 
hour they would reUirn. « After mid-day thay gene- 
rally assembled at the Cross, and there discussed 
the price of goods or the politics of the day.t At 
eight o’clock in the evening the hour loudly struck 
from the steeple of St. Giles’s was the signal to 
dose business, U])on which every shop and booth 
was shut up, and the owners repaired to their 
homes, or more probably to their favourite clubs 
and taverns. I , 

In the early part of the eighteenth century nianv 
of the ladies of the highest rank in Scotland could 
not write, and some of them cmdd not even read. 
Some brilliant specimens, indeed, of female tolenis 
and accomplishments graced the northern capital ; 
but these were rare exceptions to the general rule. 

A certain bluntnesB, and even licentiousness, of con- 
versation prevailed among uomen of rank ; and llic 
youngest and fairest of them in social parties could 
sing with wonderful complacency such equivocal 
or rather unequivocal songs as are now only to be 
found in the cabinets of virtuosos and relic-hunters, 
Lady Stair, who was the leader of ton in Edin- 
burgh about the middle of the eighteentli century, 
was so free of speech, that, having quarrelled with 
the Earl of Dundonald, she defied him to his 

teeth, and called him thrice, “ a d d villain.” 

Anne, the eldest daughter of Lord Royston, a lady 
of wit, beauty, and accomplishments, used to tlis- 
l^ise herself in male attire, and "scour the streets 
^ midnight in quest of adventures, like a regular 
'ohock. In one of these sallies she fell into the 
hands of the town-guard, and was confined for a 
whole night in the guard-house. When ladies 
walked in the streets their favourite attire was a 
large plaid, which was gracefully disposed over 
the head like a Spanish mantilla, so that it formed 
a more complete disguise than even a mask.§ 
On this account it served to cover, or rather con- 
ceal a multitude of sins, in the shape of assigna- 

* Allan Bamsay. f Chambera. 

J FeigaMon. $ Bonuay’a TaiUna, or the Plalp • 
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tions and intrigues, a circumstance which* brought 
upon it the ban both of town-council and kirk- 
session. Ladies also were frequenters of taverns, 
as w'cll as gentlemen ; and it \i:oifld appear that, 
on these occasions, they did j^ot generally stint 
themselves in drinking to the.measure of feminine* 
propriety. But of all the excesses of these aristo- 
cratic rantipoles, their oyster suppers Vere the 
most startling. Edinburgh at this time abounded 
with little dark cellars, which werftuaed as vulgar 
In^stclries, and in these subterranean dens fashion- 
able parties of both sexes assembled for the pur- 
poses of feasting* and revelry. 'J’he supper on 
these occasions was generally oysters and porter ; 
the conversation that enlivened it was as low as 
the place of festival; and when the coarse banquet 
was over, dancing, brandy, and rum-punch kept 
the whole party in a state of u])roarious excitement 
till morning light began to dawn. St)metime8, 
too, by w'ay of heightening the revel, town courte- 
sans were actually invited to take a share in the 
dancing and merriment.* 

Edinburgh at this period, and even until she 
had “ flung her white arms to the sea,” enjoyed 
the unenviable distinction of being the filthiest city 
in Europe. While war was rife between England 
and Scotland, the citizens, in building their houses, 
were anxious to keep as near the protection of the 
Castle as possible ; and, therefore, instead of in- 
creasing the limits of the city, they piled story 
upon story, after the model of the Parisians, until 
a house sometimes rivalled the steeples in height, 
while it sheltered some twenty or thirty families 
within its walls. This. was especially the case in 
the High-street, where some of these fourteen-story 
dwellings remained till within these few years. 
The streets being very narrow’, while the houses 
w ere so lofty, were consequently gloomy and ill- 
ventilated; and, as those who dwelt in the airy 
regions begrudged the toil of a descent to the 
street when it could |)e avoided, the whole garbage 
of many families was ejected from the windows 
with little ceremony: This vile process, indeed, 
was confined to an early period of the morning; 
but woe to the stranger who ventured to go forth, 
in the hope of inhaling the morning breeze ! A 
whole volley of miscellaneous abominations lighted 
upon his head before the tardy warning of 
“ Gore de Ve.au** could travel to his ears. Ano- 
ther source of the dirtiness of Edinburgh was, the 
circumstance of so many outside stairs projecting 
fi'om the houses, under which the inhabitants kept 
swine, that were allowed to wander about in the 
streets, and play the part of scavengers. These 
animals naturally became the pets and playfellows 
of the young people, and thus a litter of pigs and 
children might often be seen rolling lovingly toge- 
tlter in the mud.f As the desire of protection im- 

* FOTgiisKm.—Cluimberi. 

Twditioni, &c.— lu gut-h a state of things ftequent 
**;" the plague might have been ex]H!cted ; and yet such a cala- 
rally had been unknown in Edinburgh since a.d. ArnolVt 
Uuloru of BUnbttrgh, p. 850.— Fletcher of Saltoun, iu hb Db- 
ounei upon the Aluin of Scotland, attributes tlie dittinem of the 


pelled die common people Castle-ward, the situ- 
ation of Holyrood Palace at its lower extremity 
made the'Canongate a street of noblemen’s houses, 
before the accession of James VI. to the crown of 
England. Even after that ajvent, indeed, althougli 
several of the Scottish nobility repaired to the 
English court, yet the majority, who were both 
proud and poor, found themselves unable to sus- 
tain the expenses of a London life, and very 
])nftlcntly abode by their Edinburgh domiciles. 
This state of things continued till the Union, 
when the r^novul of the parliament certainly 
gave a blow to the prosperity of Edinburgli, 
which for a time was severely felt. The insurrec- 
tions in 1115 and 1145 succeeded, by which the 
town was still further tlirown back ; but after the 
final overthrow of the Stuart cause, Edinburgli, as* 
if it had been delivered from its evil genius, sud- 
denly commenced a career of jirosjierity nearly 
unexampled in the progress of modern capitals.* 

In their domestic economy the Scottish populn- 
tion had, up to the end of the present period, made 
a slower advance than might liave been expected, 
especially after the union of the country with Eng- 
land. 'ihe time htfll not yet arrived when they 
were to contend with tlicir ancient rivals in the 
ar#of civilization, as they had formerly contended 
with tliem in arms, and for a lung time after the 
Union they rather sought, by an opposition of 
manners and ways of living, to distinguish them- 
selves from a nation which they hated. Tlius, the 
Scottish peasant who should liave been so fasti- 
dious as to remove tlie huge festering dunghill 
from before his door, whitewash his cottage, walls, 
ornament his porch with flowers or woodbine, or 
even improve the rude and scanty coml’orts of his 
Imll and beUy would have been derided by the 
wliolc village as a dainty, precise Scotchman, who 
had grown ashamed of his fathers and his country 
— a blundering imitator of tlie new-fangled 
crotchets of the false-hearted and luxurious South- 
rons. This feeling also was in some degree shared 
by those of the nobility who still remained in Scot- 
land, and neither their finanecs nor their feelings 
of domestic comfort could persuade them to ex- 
change their dismal country-seats for elegant and 
stately mansions. These homely dwellings, how- 
ever, since tlie beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had been generally furnished with bowling- 
greens, butts for archery, tennis-courts, and hil- 
liard-tablcs.t Even the royal palaces, sucli as 
Holyrood and Falkland, were only covered with 
thatch till about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Duke of Queensberry attempted a 
bold innovation when he built the splendid palace 
of Drumlanrig; but, when the work was done, 
he appears to have valued himself little upon the 
experiment. On the first day of his residence 
there he was attacked by a sudden illness in his 

city to itl titiiation, when, in fact, the evil ahoald rather liavo ken 
chiirged u]ion Uie vile habitii of the people. 

• Arnott.— Chamber*. 

t Memorie of fhe Somervilles, vol. ii. p. 111. 
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bed at midnight; but, being unable to sound a 
sufficient alarm through so huge an edifice his 
servants could not hear hiin, so that he almost ex- 
pired in the midst of his splendid solitude. On 
this account the never again attempted to sojourn 
in his new house. He was so scandalised also at 
the building expenses, tliat he endorsed the bundle 
of accounts with this malediction — The deil pike 
out his een that looks herein!”* But, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of their dwellings, there 
was still no lack of large ittinues among the 
Scottish nobles, as the feudal feeling^of the people 
were still strong, and men preferred following the 
heels of a laird to more independent but more 
laborious processes of industry. Sometimes, too, 
these trains exhibited all the pomp of the middle 
ages, especially at a riding of parliament before 
the Union so late as 1700, the Duke of Queens- 
berry, the king’s commissioner, entered Edinburgh 
with forty coaches and twelve hundred horse.t 
From the cheapness of education, both at school 
and college, a Scottish gentleman was able, at a 
small expense, to send all his sons to the univer- 
sity ; but, as the eldest only inherited the patrimo- 
nial estate, the rest commonly went abroad, and 
prospered so well that the good luck of Scotsmen 
. in foreign countries had already become pro- 
verbial. Thus, even so early as the period of 
the Thirty. Years* war in Germany, Gustavus 
Adolphus had four lieutenant-generals, twenty 
colonels, and inferior officers without number, in 
his army, who were all natives of Scotland.l 
Towards the end of that period, when Scotland 
was beginning to be smitten with a new commer- 
cial ambition, it became a practice in some parts 
of the country, and especially in Fifeshire and 
Perthshire, for the younger sons of noble families 
to be instructed iu some mechanical art, for the 
encouragement of trade and manufacture8.§ This 
was a change which would not have been objected 
to even by the aristocratic spirit of Fletcher of 
Saltoun, who complained that the younger sons of 
ancient Scottish families devoted themselves too 
exclusively to the career of a soldier .of fortune. 
In the article of diet the Scots were pretty nearly 
assimilated to their neighbours of England, with 
the exception of their retention of certain dishes 
which had been national ii-om an early period. 
The chief of these were a singed or scorched 
sheep’s head boiled, a haggis, oatmeal porridge, 
cakes of the same ntaterial, and kail-brose. Tea 
had been imported into Scotland in 1681, and in 
1750 it was in common use among the middle 
classes of Edinburgh. 

At all times a large jportion of the Scottish po- 
pulation had consisted of mendicants and other 
lawless characters. About the date of the Union, 
according to Fletcher, there were 200,000 persons 
in Scotland who begged their bread from door to 

* GUamlien. 

t Araott’s Edinburgh, p. 195. 

t Macky's Jooniey throiuh Seotluid. 

f Chamben'iTlawtwni of Edinburgh, 


door, while there had never at any time been less 
than 100,000. He tells us, also, that they gene- 
rally went in bands j that whatever they were un- 
able to obtain by entreaty they took by force and 
violence ; and thalUhcy lived among themselves in 
*a state of lawless and unnatural intercourse. Many 
of these pariahs, however, were not Scots, but 
gypsies. • The genuine Scottish gaberlunzie and 
bluegownsman of the eighteenth century was a 
person of a ve^y difterent stamp, being at once 
the newsmonger, love-broker, and letter-carrier of 
his little district, and sometimes also its chief wit 
and politician. He was thus useful ])crsonag('. 
in his day and generation ; and, instead of being 
humbled under his office, he rather regarded him- 
self as a benefactor of society who had a good 
right to he fed. While the progress of civiliza- 
tion, therefore, crushed and exterminated the 
ppsy race, as it docs in the case of other savages, 
it passed lightly over the privileged beggar of the 
village, so that many an Edie Ochiltree is still to 
be met with in the rural districts of the North. 

The Highland population of Scotland acted so 
important a part on more than one occasion in 
this period that they call for particular notice;. 
Although tliey constituted a part of the Britisli 
empire, yet, till the year 1745, they were as com- 
plete strangers to the English as the inhabitants 
of Timbuctoo. Even of the inland Love landers 
few knew anything about tliem ; the only specimen 
they saw of this secluded race being occasionally a , 
Highland drover armed to the teeth, and stalking 
with an air of majesty after his drove of black 
cattle. Those who lived more immediately in the 
neighbourhood of the Highlands knew them only 
as troublesome neighbours, who either made forays 
upon their lands or subjected them to the tribute 
of black-mail. 

The government of this singular people was as 
exotic as their appearance, language, and dress, 
being neither feudal nor monarchical, but patri- 
archal, after the fashion of the earliest tribes of 
mankind. Indeed, the closest resemblance to the 
Gael of Scotland in this point is to be found among 
the mountaineers of India, and especially among 
the Affghans. At the head of every clan was tin; 
chief, or Cear Cmne, who was regarded as tlic 
descendant and representative of the father of the 
tribe. He was the steward of the soil, and the 
magistrate, judge, and general of the people. Next 
in the order of rank were the tacksmen, — men 
related to the chief, and who obtained portions oi 
the land from him upon lease or mortgage. And 
last and lowest of all were the families and depend- 
ents of the tacksmen, by whom the land was stocked 
and cultivated. ^ In large clans the tacksmen fre- 
quently becam^ chieftwns (that is, subordinate 
chiefs over their own sept); but, where they were not 
so fortunate, they were W least duinhii-wassaiU^ that 
is, gentlemen, and as such entitled to wear the eagle’s 
feather in the^ir bonnet Sometimes it unlucluly 
happened that the duinhd-wassail, notwithstanding 
his rank and noble pedigree as the sixteenth ccnism . 
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of a chief, was obliged to follow the occupation of 
a drover or even a carrier, which brought him 
daily into contact with the Lowlanders, who laughed 
his high pretensions to scorn. Jn* such Cases the 
claymore was promptly unsheatAed ; but the sturdy 
Lowland peasant, plunging bonnet into water 
and w ra])ping it round the head of his cudgel, 
buckled fearlessly with his adversary, and then 

“ With many a hard thwack, manwa bau;^', 

Stout crab-troe and old iron rang.’* ’ 

From the minute subdivision of land, and from 
each clan being esnfined within its ovm territorial 
limits, the Highland population was continually 
increasing beyond the means of subsistence ; and 
whole throngs, therefore, were at length obliged to 
emigrate to Edinburgh, w'here they found occu- 
pation as chairmen, caddies (cTraiid-mcn), porters, 
and in other humble offices. On the other hand, 
the diiinhe- wassails frefjuently became robbers; a 
noble occupation in their eyes, as it was conducted 
upon a grand scale at the head of some score or 
tw'o of “ pretty men,” and against their supplanters 
the Saxons of the plains, from whom they only 
wrested, as they said, what had been originally 
their owm. With this view of the matter the 
catteran w'as in their estimation a patriot and a 
hero, even though his career should be terminated 
by the “ kind gallows of Grief.” On account of 
this superabundance .of population, also, war was 
profitable for all parties; and a Highland chief, 
who regarded such a state of things as his proper 
season of harvest, w’as wont to value himself, not 
upon the amount of his rental, but upon the num- 
ber of broadswords he could bring into the Held. 
Thus MacDonald of Keppoch, having regaled some 
English strangers one day witli a ])lentiful banquet, 
at which there was abundance of good w ine, was 
asked by one of the guests, wdio had more curiosity 
than politeness, what might be the amount of his 
income : “ I can rai)^ five hundred men,” was the 
chiefs laconic reply.* 

The mode of living of a Highland chief was a 
curious mixture of patriarchal pomp and simpli- 
(Uty. His castle (if hcdiad a castle) was generally 
a rude square tower, but more usually his abode 
was only a plain stone house, which an English 
yeoman would scarcely have coveted. Here dwelt 
the mountain satrap, surrounded by a crowd of 
officers, •who regarded him with almost Eastern 
adoration — his pipers and bards, his specch- 
inakers and henchmen, and all the various func- 
tionaries that composed the joints of his unwieldy 
tail. Even old LordjLovat, one of the very 
greatest of the Highland chiefe, lived in a house 
that would have been thought ife^poor one for a 
common English gentleman, but in the style of a 
sovereign in the midst of his court ; for he kept 
several public tables, while a large retinue was 
constantly in attendance. All this could not be 
done, however, without much crowding, and econo- 

„ * HUtory of the Rebellion in 1745.— Aitlclo l)y Sir W. 
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mising of space ; and therefore bis own room served 
for dining-room, parlour, audiencc-hall, and dormi- 
tory; his lady^s sitting-room was also her bed- 
chamber; and the only accommodation for lodg- 
ing the throng of servants and retainers was a 
quantity of straw spread every night on the floors 
of the lower apartments, upon which they all slept. 
> One luxury of this old nobleman reminds us of the 
jHiffcient Persian kings. There was a particular 
spiSIng of which it was his pleasure to drink, and a 
servant therefore vrais sent to it every day for 
water, although the distance was eight miles. 
Sometimes the patriarchal fashions of the High- 
lands set every principle of propriety at defiance : 
Lord Ijovat, when he found in his old day's that he 
lacked animal warmth, supplied the defect by. 
lying in bed between two buxom damsels.* 

No towns properly so called were tb be found 
in the Higlilunds. The houses, which Avere 
generally scattered in a glen or strath, were built 
of sod or turf, sometimes of clay, and occasionally 
of stone without lime. The food of the common 
Highlanders was not only very siniplc, but gener- 
ally scanty: we have already mentioned their 
practice of bleeding 'their black cattle at the be- 
ginning of summer, and boiling the blood in kettles 
with a great quantity of salt, to be laid up for food. 
With the exception of the target, which was used 
only in battle, a Highlander was at all times com- 
pletely armed : he even went to church in armoijr, 
so that his weapons became as familiar to him as 
his owm limbs ; and such was the iron liurdiliood 
and power of endurance which his mode of life 
imparted, that, having been a soldier from his 
boyhood, he was scarcely at all subject to any 
of those military ailments that in a campaign 
destroy more lives than the sword.f In illus- 
tration of the high ideas of honour that were 
cherished by this primitive race, it is sufficient 
to allude to the fidelity with which they protected 
the young Chevalier when a price of 30,000/. 
was set upon his head ; and the ])oor Highlander 
who sheltered and guarded him in defiance of such 
a bribe, and who was afterwards hanged for cattle- 
stealing, was only a specimen of the general cha- 
racter of his natio)i. The two great mastt’r-feel- 
ings of the Highlanders were, love of revenge, and 
devotedness to their chiefs. In the retaliation of 
injuries the Highlander was an avenger of blood, 
whom neiUier the Goel of the Hebrews nor the 
Tuir of the Arabs could have surpassed; and 
thus every glen and mountain was the dwelling- 
place of deadly feuds handed down like heir-looms 
from father to son to the latest j^terity. Their 
love and veneration for their chief was equally 
intense. He was the impersonation of his clan, 
the heart from which all its life4)lood circulated, 
and to which it as faithftilly returned ; and the 
common exclamation of a Highlander, under any 
sudden surprise, when others give vent to a 
devout or profane ejaculation, was, May God be 

* Chamborfa EdinbaTgh. 
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with the chief;” or ** May the cjbief be upper? chiefs irideed had ever seen a battle ; but then 
most.”* , ’ ‘ they were high-spirited and brave, and wherever 

It is in these peculiar habits and dispositions of they chargedihey were sure that their people would 
the Highlanders that we are to discover the causes follow. In this way a host of men that could 
of all that wKw wondefful and romantic in their scarcely b’e called^ army, unprovided with mili- 
campaign of 1745. Charles Stuart arrived among tary stores, and scawely half-armed, were enabled 
them in the character of a chief forsaken by his to traverse one hostile kingdom and part of another 
people, and their sympathies were kindled by what i in despite of, all opposition, and to rout with ease 
appeared to them the highest of all calamities. ( the numerous legions of veteran troops, and skilful 
The Highland leaders commanded their vasstde' to leaders that weje successively sent to overwhelm 
arm, and they armed accordingly. Few of these them. » 
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CHAPTER VH. 

HISTORY OF THE CONdJtIDN OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE circjimstances of 
the different classes 
of the people of Eng- 
land about the date 
of the Revolution 
have been attempted 
to be determined 
with curious preci- 
sion by a ])olitical 
arithmetician of that 
day, Gregory King, 
the author of a little 
work entitled “Na- 
tural and Political 
Observations and 
Conclusions upon 
the State and Condition of England,” drawn up in 
the year 1696.* Without placing absolute relianqc 
upon King’s calculations, we may accept his con- 
clusions, which appear to be deduced on the whole 
both| with care and sagacity, as probably in most 
pointe coming nearer to the truth than any we 
should be able to form from other sources of in- 
formation. 

From the returns of the collectors of the chini- 
ney-money or hearth-tax for 1690 (the last year 
it subsisted). King infers that the number of in- 
habited houses in England was at the time when 
he wrote about 1^300,000 ; of which he assigns 
105,000 to London and the parishes comprehended 
within the bills of mortality, 195,000 to the other 
cities and market-towns throughout the kingdom, 
and the remaining 1,000,000 to the villages and 
hamlets. Allowing 5^ souls for each house in 
London within the walls, 4^^ for each in the rest of 
the bills of mortality and in othef great towns, and 
4 for each in the lhamlets and villages, he con- 
cludes that, making allowance for omissions of all 
kinds, the entire population of England must at 
that time* have amounted to above five millions and 
a half. It is probable, however, as we have had 
occasion to notice in a former Book, that this 
estimate of the number of persons in each house is 
considerably too low. If we take the number of 
the inhabitants of each house, on the average of the 
^hole kingdom, at 51, whicl^ appears to be nearest 

• Gregory King’s calculations werc^ first’ partially' ghen 'to^thc 
»orld by Dr.Davenant in his *' Essay ilpon tlie Probable Mctlioils of 
taking B People Gainers in tlie Balance of Trade,” publidicd in 
1899 ; and they have been often quoted from Davetmnvs imperfect 
“‘•fount. But King’s work has been published in full from bis own 
“Wnuscript, in the British Museum, by the late George Ghalmers, at 
|ue end or Uie fourth edition of his '* Estimate of .the Comparative 
strength of Great Britain.” Lm. 1804. 
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the truth, t wc shall obtain from the 1,300,000 
houses, and tho^additions King makes for omissions 
and vagrants, a population of above 7,200,000. 
We may safely assume that the entire number of 
people in England at the Revolution was not under 
seven millions, or fully a fourth more than the 
amount at which King fixes it. 

But the. most curious of King’s calculations is 
his scheme of the ranks, occupations, and incomes 
of all the families in the kingdom, drawn out for 
the year 1688. According to this table the families 
of the nobility then amounted to 160; of the 
bishops, to 26 ; of baronets, to 800 ; of knights, 
to 600; of escjuires„to 3000; of gentlemen, to 
12,000; of persons in offices (meaning, ap])a- 
rently, in tlie cmjiloymcntof government), 10,()()0; 
of merchants and traderp by sea, 2000 ; of mer- 
chants and traders by land, 8000; of iiersons 
belonging to the jirofession of the law, 10,000 ; of 
clergymen, 10,000; of freeholders, 180,000; of 
farmers, 150,000; of persons connected with the 
sciences and liberal arts, 16,000 ; of naval officers, 
5000; of military officers, 4000 ; of sho]>kcepcr8 
and tradesmen, 40,000; of artisans, 60,000 ; of 
common seamen, 50,000; of common soldiers, 
35,000; of labouring ])Coplc and outservants, 
364,000 ; of cottagers and pa\ipers, 400,000. 
It does not appear from what data these num- 
bers are drawn, and indeed our author could 
scarcely in this part of his labours have had 
anything else to guide bin> except his own sagacity 
exerted on a very small number of ascertained 
facts. Even no better furnished, he is doubtless 
entitled to speak with more authority than any one 
can do at the ])rescnt day ; yet some of the items 
in the table seem rather remarkable. The* num- 
ber of persons in public, employments, at a time 
when both] the post-office and the excise were so 
insignificant, appears very large ; so does that of 
persons belonging to the legal profession; the 
number of clergymen, again, must be rather under- 
stated, if those of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
and of the dissenting bodies are intended to be in- 
cluded; on the other hand, we should scarcely 
have looked for so large a body of persons in any 
way connected with the sciences and the lil^ral 
arts. This last item, however, probably includes 
all the members of the medical profession. 

Another column of the scheme presents us with 
the average yearly income of ea^ description of 
family ; and this, although also of course only a 
conjectural approximation to the truth, is botli 
more likely to be tolerably correct than the guess 
* 5 P 
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at the numbers pf the fainilies of each dassj and is 
of fully as much valu^ as an evidence of the 
economic condition of the country. In almost 
every case the income assigned is probably less 
than would be expected. Those of the nobility 
are set .down as averaging 2800/.; of the bishops, 
1300/.; of the baronets, 880/.; of the knights, 
650/. ; of the esquires, or untitled landed gentry; 
450/. ; of the gentlemen, 280/. ; of one half of th6 
public functionaries, 240/.; of the other, 120/.; 
of the foreign merchants 400/. ; of the home mer- 
chants, 200/. ; of the lawyers, 140'. ; of one-fifth 
of the clergy, 60/. ; of ^the remaining four-fifths, 
only. 45/. ; of two-ninths of the freeholders, 84/. ; 
of the remaining seven-ninths, 50/. ; of the farm- 
ers, 44/. ; of the men of science and the liberal 
arts, 60/. ; of the officers of the navy, 80/. ; of the 
officers" of the a,nny, 60/.;' of the shopkeepers and 
tradesmen, 45/. ; of the artisans and handicrafts- 
men, 40/.; of the common seamen, 20/.; of the 
common soldiers, 14/.; of the labouring pi)ple 
and out-of-door servants, 15/.; of the cottagers and 
paupers, 6/. lOr. According to this statement, 
^then, the highest grades of the church, the medical 
profession, and the army brought only an income 
half as much more than the average annual earn- 
ing of a common mechanic ; and the amount of 
the latter was within four or five pounds of the 
income of eight thousand of the clergy and of the 
general body of the farmers. Legal practitioners 
fared somewhat better ; but even they, one with 
another, did not earn more than between three and 
four times the income of a common mechanic. 
The incomes of individuals of course varied con- 
siderably in most of these classes ; hut still, after 
every allowance on that accomit, the state of things 
seems to have been widely different from that 
which now exists; the general inequality of in- 
comes must have been much less ; and, in parti- 
cular, the social, position of the mere labourer 
would appear to We approached much nearer 
than it now docs to that the capitalist, whether 
the moneyed man, or the man of eductation and 
accumulated knowledge, whose capital lies, not in 
his pocket, but in his head. And this is the more 
worthy of remark inasmuch as the ordinary profits 
of money capital were certainly not less, but 
greater, then than they arc now, although the posi- 
tive amount of such capital profitably invested 
was infinitely less than it now is. 

Another of the chapters or sections in King’s 
work contains an estimate of the yearly consump- 
tion of flesh in England at this time. This he 
makes to consist — 1. of 800,000 beeves and 
calves, weighing on an average 260 pounds each, 
and of market value of l^-d. per pound ; 2. of 
3,300,000 sheep and lambs, each of the weight of 
32 pounds, at per pound ; 3. of 1,300,000 
swine and pigs, each weighing 46 pounds, at 3d. 
er pound ; 4. of 20,000 deer and fawns, each of 
0 pounds weight, at Qd. per pound ; 5. of 10,000 , 
goats and kids, each weighing 36 pounds, at 2^1. 
per pound; 6. of 12,000 hares and leverets, each 
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pf 21^ pounds, at per pound ; 1. of 2,000,000 
of rabbits and conies, weighing each | and ^ a 
pound, at &d. per pound ; 8. of tame fowls, such 
as geese, turkeys..- hens, ducks, pigeons, swans, and 
peacocks, to the\ value of 600,000/., at 6d. per 
pound; 9. of wilcl^wl, to the value of 20,000/., 
at a shilling a pound. If but little reliance can be 
placed upon the quantities here supposed to be 
consumed of each of these various kinds of aniir:il< 
food, the stat^ient may at least be received as 
evidence of the average weight of the carcases, and 
of the current price of the, several descriptions of 
butcher’s meat and poultry. <> It will be found, 
however, that the estimate makes the entire annual 
consumption of flesh and fowl to have amounted in 
weight to 398,090,000 pounds, and in value to 
3,922,000/. Of the entire population of the king- 
dom, calculated, os above, at five millions and a 
half. King assumes that very nearly a half eat flesli 
constantly : of the remainder he sets down 200,000 
as infants under thirteen months old ; 40,000 as 
sick persons ; 260,000 as persons who, for what- 
ever reason, do not feed on flesh more than twice 
a-week; 1,280,000 as persons “who, by reason 
of tlieir poverty, do not contribute to cliurch or 
]H>or, and consequently eat not flesh above two days 
in seven';” and 1,020,000 as persons receiving 
alms, and consequently not eating flesh above 
once a-week. At this time, therefore, it would 
appear, there were none of the people of England 
who had not flesh at least once a-week ; and nol 
more than about one individual in six who ate it so 
seldom. According to another tabic, the quantity 
of malt brewed in 1688 was 23,000,000 bushels, 
producing 5,300,000 barrels of strong ale and 
beer and 7,100,000 of small ; and in 1695, after 
the excise had been raised, the quantity of nndt 
was only 22,000,000 bushels, producing 3,850,00tt 
barrels of strong drink and 7,500,000 of small. 
Even this reduced quantity would still allow 
about two barrels of moli-liquor for eadi in- 
dividual, if we make the proper deductidm for 
infants and sick persons. At this time a barrel 
of beer contained 32 gallons, equal to 321 im- 
perial gallons; so that; if we take the entire 
beer-drinking population as amounting to six mil' 
lions, the above quantities would allow for the 
annual consumption of each individual at the Revo- 
lution about 28 gallons of strong and 40 of snndl 
beer, and in 1695 about 21 gallons of strong beer 
and 40 of small. But we bdieve that in fact the 
drinking of beer, either strong or small, has at no 
time been a habit of the population over the whole 
extentof England— that perhaps it has never been 
general over more thaii half, or at^ most two- 
thirds, of the kingdom. The adtual consumption, 
therel^e, of each individual in the districts where 
beer was drunk must have been much greater 
than has been just' stated. The amount of tlic 
beer-drinking in England, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, ntay be best estimated from the 
ikt,.that, whereas the .quantity of malt then con- 
suined was about twenty-two or twenty-three vai^ 
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lions of bushels, it does, not now, with out popu- 
lation more than doubled, exceed thirty millions. 
There can be no doubt indeed, thaj the consump- 
tion of' malt-liquor has declinad in this country 
within the last century and^Vlf; one obvioui^ 
cause of the. change, whateiTO others may have 
also operated, being the vastly extended^ substitu- 
tion of tea and coffee — beverages which were 
scarcely known to the mass of the people at the 
dote to which King’s calculations hfer. 

The manner in which the population was dis- 
tributed over the country at this time may be 
learned from an aecount which Davenant has pub- 
lished of the number of inhabited houses in each 
county, according to the hearth-books for the year 
1690* If we compare this account with the last 
population returns of 1831, we shall discover some 
remarkable points of diversity between the two. 
In 1831 the three counties of Middlesex, Lanca- 
shire, and Yorkshire, in that order, head the list 
arranged according to 'the population, that of each 
being very nearly the same, namely, between 
1,300,000 and 1,400,000 souls. In 1690, if we 
allow .'iT persons to each house, Yorkshire stood 
first, widi a population of 653,000, and Middlesex 
second, with 600,000 ; but the third county was 
Norfolk, of which the population was 306,000; 
and the fourth, Devonshire, with 304,000. Suffolk, 
with 257,000, also preceded Lancashire, which 
had only 253,000; Kent having 251,000, Somer- 
set 248,000, and Ijincoln 243,000. Durham and 
Northumberland, also, which are reckoned to- 
gether, had 288,000 between them. Surrey, in- 
cluding Southwark, had 219,000, and Essex very 
nearly the same number. In 1831, the nine 
counties that came next in ordfer after die three 
already mentioned, the population of each of which 
was not far from three times as great as that of 
the most considerable in the remainder of the 
list, were Devonshire with 494,478, Surrey with 
486 J34, Kent with ft79, 155, Staffordshire with 
410,*12, Somersetshire with 404,200,. Norfolk 
wi& 390,054, Gloucester with 387,019, Warwick- 
shire with 336,610, and Cheshire with 334,391. 
The population of Lincoln was- then 317,465, and 
that of Essex 317,507 : Suffolk, formerly more 
populous than Lancashire, had now only 296,317 
inhabitants, or not 40,000 more than it had nearly 
a century and a half before. It was then the fifth 
in order among the English counties; it was now 
the wventeehth. Indeal, at the time of the im- 
mediately preceding census in 1821 Suffolk had 
not quite recovered the actual population- it appears 
to have had a hundred), and thirty years before. 
Other counties in which Iffie population has made 
little progress are Bedford, Berkshire, Buck- 
ingham, ' Hereford, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Hutland, and Westmoreland. On the other hand, 
the increase has been very^coifsiderable in Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Gloucester, Shrop- 
shire, and Wiltshire ; and still greater in Cam- 

Uj^nVAyi and keani, publiibed in 16S5. See 


bridge, Kent, Nottinghaim, Staffordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Sussex, aid Waraifekshire. 

The pressure of the poor-rates, which, as we 
have seen, had been felt throughout the seven- 
teenth century, became more severe than ever 
after the Revolution, and various scheibes conti- 
nued to be proposed by philanthropic or ingenious 
I* speculators for checking an evil wiiich it was now 
'*pe*^ceived would inevitably, if let alone, maintain 
its progress at an accelerating pace. The consider- 
ation of the best method ofemploying the poor was, 
as already noticed, one of the subjects *to whicli 
the Board of Trade, established in 1696, was 
directed to give its attention ;* ancT, accordingly, 
the following year a Report on the subject was 
presented by the commissioners to thie lords* 
justices, drawn up by Mr. Ijocke. “ The multi- 
plying of the poor,” says this Reporf, “ and the 
iherense of the tax for their maintainance, is so 

K il an observation and complaint that it can- 
doubted of ; nor has it been only since the 
last war that the evil has come upon us ; it has 
been a growing burden on the kingdom these 
many years ; and thq two last reigns felt the in- 
crease of it as well as the present.” The growth 
of the evil Locke attributes simply to “ the relax- 
ation of discipline and the corruption of manners.” 
Above one half of the persons in receipt of parish 
relief might, he calculates, maintain themselves if 
they had employment — so far had the inundation 
of able-bodied pauperism already forced itself 
upon the rates. We need not, however, go into any 
account of the plan proposed by Locke for remedy- 
ing the evils described in his report, since, although 
it was some years afterwards embodied in a bill 
which was introduced into the House of Commons, 
it was never sanctioned by the legislature or car- 
ried into effect. It consisted principally in the 
enactment of more stringent regulations for com- 
pelling the overseers of parishes to find employ- 
ment for their able-bodied paupers, and in some 
provisihns for enabling them to put out the poor to 
work with such persons as would hire them. The 
author seems to have anticipated that in this way all 
the poor who were able to work might be made 
to defray the expense of their maintainance^as if 
it were not sim^y the deficiency of employment 
having really in itself the power of supporting the 
labourer which created the class of able-bodied 
paupers. No doubt an overseer, or other public 
officer appointed for that purpose, might do some- 
thing in removing impediments or obstacles that 
sometimes separate the work to be done from the 
hands able and ready to do it, — as when the over- 
stocked labour-market of one parish or district of 
the country, or even of one portion of the empire, 
might be relieved, and at the sapie time an^er 
m opposite circumstances benefited, by the open- 
ing of a free tommunication between the two, and 
the transference of labourers from the former to 
the latter. But overseers caunot, any more than 
other men, create employment— cannot perform 

* 9.et ante, (. 69B. 
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the miracle of irialci'tig th^ labour jproductiye or * 
pofitable which; natur^ly is not bo. Above all, 
this is not to he done by making people ‘hire 
labourers, or take apprentices, w'hom they do not 
actually wanV; that is merely the most roundabout, 
wasteful, unfair, delusive, ahd in all respects most 
objectionable way of imposing a rate. 

In 1698, Richard Dimning, whose plan, pub- 
lished in 1685, for the management of the po^r of 
Devonshire we noticed in the last Book,* printed 
at Exeter another pamphlet, to which he onlypre-* 
fixed his initials, with the title of ‘•’ Bread for the 
Poor.” In this tract he states |hat,'' in some 
parishes of Devonshire, the charge of maintaining 
the poor had already advanced from forty shillings 
to forty pounds a year within about half a cen- 
tury; and that, on a moderate calculation, the 
entire rates for the county did not amount to much 
less than 40,000/., which was about four times 
their amount fifty or sixty years before.t .Yet 
this writer maintains wages were in his day higher 
than formerly, work more plentiful, and provi- 
sions cheaper. The charge for the poor through- 
out the whole kingdom hf; estimates at above 
819,000/. per annum. “Add to this,” he goes 
on, “ what they receive by begging, and what they 
might get in 'die time they now spend idly, or 
worse ; which few but will agree is more than the 
poor-rates:^ so the same; being but another 
such sum,* and added to the former, makes up 
1,638,000/. per annum.” The first cause which 
he assigns for the great increase of the rates is the 
extravagant living of the poor. He affirms “ that 
not only more ale and brandy are sold than for- 
merly in single alehouses and brandy-shops, but 
the number of such houses and shops is also in- 
creased; that the money spent in ale and. brandy, 
in small country shops and alehouses, amounts to 
a vast and almost incredible sum, did not their 

S ents for excise manifest it; that a very small 
idonsiderable part thereof is spent by gentle- 
men or travellers, or housekeepers that pay rates 
to the king and poor ; that such as are maintained 
by parish pay seldom drink any other than the 
strongest alehouse beer, which, at the rate they 
buy i?^ costs 50^. or 3/. a hogshead ; that they 
seldom eat aiiy bread save what is made of the 
finest wheat flour sold by common bakers.” The 
second cause he assigns is idletess. “ Fetsons,” 
he observes, “ once receiving parish pay, presently 
become idle, alleging that the parish is bound to 
maintain them, and that} in case they should 
work, it would only favour a parish, from whom, 
they say, they shall have no thmks.” The allow- 
ances made by parishes to their poor Dunning 
censures as in genial miibh too high, and as, in 
consequence, having the eflect of not only foster- 
ing exti'ava^nce and icDeness in them, but .dis- 
couraging industry in othera. The parish pay he 

. . * Seo Tol. ill. pk 91S. 
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declares to bfe; in fect, \hrsft' l^es as much as a 
esomrnon labourer, hairing to maintain a wife and 
three children,.can afford to expend npem himself. 
“As it is not strange,” he observes, “to see 
labourers to have^our or five children apiece, 
which they mamfflin by their labour, so it is 
common, to see many luaintain ' three children 
apiece in a decent manner: now, admitting the 
wife maintains herself and one'^ child, —-which is 
the most a wdllian can, and what few will do,~ 
what is needful to maintain himself and two chil- 
dren the husband must bear : he must pay house- 
rent, which, in 20.f. yearly, is weekly upwards of 
4cl. ; he must buy wood, which cannot be less 
than 3d. ; . his own clothes, in 20s. yearly, cost 
above 4d. ; his Sunday’s diet, 2d. ; and working 
tools, weekly, Id. ; there remains of his week’s 
wages, to maintain two children, meat and drink, 
clothes, attendance, washing, &c., scarce above Id. 
a day for each child, Is. 2d.** “ So weekly,” it 
is added, “ both cost 2s. 5d. by which we un- 
derstand it to be meant that the above enumerated 
items, being his charges both for his children and 
on his own account, imply a weekly expenditure 
of about 2 j. 5d. — ^the penny being added to make 
U]) the full 20ff. for rent and 20s. for clothes. 
Then, we are told, “ his full wages, in some parts 
of the country, are weekly 2s. fid. ; in others 
2s. 8d. ; in some places less ; and, where more is 
paid, house-rent and wood are dearer.” But this, 
apparently, must have been his money wages only, 
—what he received in addition to his diet, which, 
it will be observed, iti charged, in the above ac- 
count of his expenditure, only for Sunday. This 
circumstance, strangely enough, appears to have 
escaped Sir Frederick Eden, who, in his work on 
the State of the Poor, assumes, from what is here 
stated by Dunning, that in Devonshire, in the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, a working 
man’s income was only about 6/. lO^. a-ycar, and 
labours through a long qiiaho’ page to recopcile 
this account with those of other contemporary 
authorities — ^with that of Sir Matthew Htue, for 
instance, who, as formerly noted, computes the 
necessary expense of a labourer’s femily .of six 
individuals, in Gloucestershire, about the time' of 
the Restoration, at 26/. a-year ;• and with that of 
Gregory King, who, as we have just seen, esti- 
mates the ordinary income of a labourer, having a 
wife and two children to support, at 15/;, within a 
few years of the very tijne when Dunning’s 
pamphlet was published. If we suppose the cost 
of the Devotishire laboum’s food to be equal to 
the unbuht of his wa^, Dunning’s statement 
will very nearly ’agree bbfh xrith King’s and Hale’s. 
In that part offfie island, where. riiere were ho 
manufactures, and where living wt» cheap, it may 
be supposed that would be fatlieir below the 
average. " ''' " 

It had already, bdfbre %nd of the seventeenth 
century,'beguh to be that various inconveniences 
in the management of the poor were occasioned 1^ 

• .«i*evol. lU.p.905. 
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the unlvertal assewnent df tin rates in ^separate 
parishes. In a tract published about the last year 
of that century by .a Mr. John Cary, entitled “ An 
Essay towards resting the trade, and employing 
the Poor of tfus Kingdom,” the author recommends, 
08 a matter of chief importajf^, ” that the poor’l 
rates be made with more equality in cities and great 
towns, especially in the former, where the greatest 
number of poor usually residing together in the 
saburbs and out-parishes are veif, serviceable, by 
their labours, to the rich in carrying on their tradea ; 
yet, when age, sickness, or a numerous family 
make them desire relief, their chief dependence 
must be on people but one step above their own 
condition, by which means these out-parishes are 
more burthened in their payments than the 'in- 
parishes are, though much richer ; and is one rea- 
son why they are so iljl inhabited, no man caring 
to come to a certain charge ; and this is attended 
with another ill consequence, the want of better in- 
habitants making way for those j^isorders which 
easily grow among the poor j whereas, if cities and 
towns were made but one poor’s rate, or equally 
divided into more, these inconveniences would be 
removed, and the poor maintained by a more equal 
contribution.” An act of parliament passed in 
1697, by which the different parishes in the city of 
Bristol were formed into a union, with a work- 
house, and the management of all parochial con- 
cerns within the city vested in a single corporation, 
appears to have been procured mainly by Cary, 
who in another publication has given an account of 
tlie proceedings of the managers in execution of 
the act. “ It was probably,” Sir Frederick Eden 
observes, “ in consequence of the prosperous be- 
ginnings of the Bristol workhouse, which seem to 
have been chiefly owing to the active exertions of 
Mr. Cary and the other promoters of the establish- 
ment, that city workhouses came much into vogue 
during the reigns of King William and Queen Anpe. 
Two^ years after the (passing of the Bristol Act, 
Exeter, Hereford, Colchester, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and Shaftesbury were authorised to erect work- 
houses for the employment and maintenance of their 
poor; and these establishments were soon after 
extended to Lynn, Sudbury, Gloucester, Plymoutli, 
Norwich, andl other places.” * 

Before the end of the reign of Anne the assess- 
ment for tlie maintenance of th^ poor is supposed 
to have aniountedt’ for the whole of England, to not 
less than a million sterling. t In 1704 a bill wi» 
brought into parliament, and j»Bsed by the House 
of Commons, but reject^ by the Lords, for carry- 
iug into effect a scheme, of Sir Humphrey Mack- 
^'orffifthe object of whicli was to maintain the poor 
Vy establishing a workhouse in every parish, in 
which they might be employed in various trades 
snd manufactures. In ^position to this project 
Defoe published one of the cleverest of his pam- 
phlets, his “Giving Alms no Charity,” in the form 
of an address to the House of Commons. We 
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Iptve no concern at present with the views advocated 
in this tract, either upoi^ the questioti of setting the 
parish poor to work at trades followed by the rest 
of the population, or upon that of the expediency of 
any system of public relief whatever for able-bodied 
pauperism, on both of which the negative is strongly 
and unreservedly, maintained. But in the course 
of the argument some statements are advanced 
which illustrate the actual condition of the labour- 
in^population at this date. Defoe maintains that 
there was in England, when he wrote, “ more labour 
than hands toyierform it, and consequently a want 
of people, no^employmcnt ;” and that no man 
in any part of the kingdom, of sound limbs and 
senses, could at that time be ])oor, that is, in a state 
of destitution, merely for want of work. In proof, 
of these positions, he observes that “ the meanest 
labours in the nation afford the workmfin sufficient 
to support himself and family, which could never 
be if there was a want of work.” “ I humbly desire 
this Honourable House,” he goes on, “ to consider 
the difficulty of raising soldiers in this kingdom ; 
the vast charge that the kingdom is at to the officers 
to procure men ; the many little, and not over 
honest, methods madh use of to bring them into the 
service, and the laws made to compel them. Why 
are gaols rummaged for malefactor*, ^nd the Mint 
and prisons for debtors? The war is an employ- 
ment of honour, and suffers some scandal in having 
men taken from the gallows, and immediately, from 
villains and housebreakers, made gentlemen sol- 
diers. If men wanted employment, and conse- 
quently bread, this would never be; any man 
would carry a musket rather than starve, and wear 
the queen’s cloth, or anybody’s cloth, rather than 
go naked and live in rags and want. It is plain 
the nation is full of people ; and it is as plain our 
people have no particular aversion to the war ; but 
they arc not poor enough to go abroad. It is 
poverty makes men soldiers, and drives crowds 
into tlie armies ; and the difficulty to get English- 
men to list is, because tliey live in plenty and ease ; 
and he tliat can earn twenty shillings a- week at an 
easy, steady employment, must be drunk or mad 
when he lists for a soldier, to be knocked o’ th’ heofi 
for 3^, 6d. per week. But if there was no work to 
be had, if the poor wanted employment, if tliey had 
not bread to eat, nor knew not, how to earn it, 
thousands of young lusty fellows would fly to the 
pike and musket, and choose to die like men in the 
face of the enemy, rather than lie at home, starve, 
perish, in poverty and distress.” And, we may 
add, it would be no answer to this reasoning to ob- 
ject ffiat women and persons above the militaiy 
age had hot the resource of going to serve os sol- 
diers. The fact that young and ahle-l^ed men 
generally refused to serve still proved thit there was 
no scarcity of other employmrat, and conjsequently 
that none needed to be in wimt who were able and 
willing to work, of either sex or of whatever age : 
it proved that the labour-market was not over- 
stocked. Defoe, whose sketches of this kind arc 
all taken from the liffi, as well as done to the life, 
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draws rather a glowing picture,of the improTidence 
of the generality of his poorer feUow-cbunWm^ 
“ Gtpod husbandry,” he says^ *^,iB no English vir- 
tue : it may have Wn brought iiver, and in somfe 
places where<it has been planted it has thriven wi^ 
enough ; but it is a foreign species | it neither loves 
nor is beloved by an Englishman. The English 
get estates, and the Dutch save them; and this, 
observation I have made between iforei^ers aud , 
Englishmen —that where an Englishman esfirns 
twenty shillings a-week, and but just lives, as we 
call it, a Dutchman grows rich; ^d leaves his 
children in very good condition. .^'’Jvhere an Eng- 
lish labouring man with his nine shillings per 
week lives wretchedly and poor, a Dutchman with 
that wages will live tolerably well, keep the wolf 
from the door, and have evei^hing handsome about 
him. In short, he will be rich with the same gain 
as makes the Englishman poor; he’ll thrive where 
the other goes in rags ; and he ’ll live where the 
other starves or goes a-begging. We are the most 
laiy diligent nation in the world : there is nothing 
more frequent than for an Englishman to work till 
he has got his pocket hill of money, and then go 
and be idle, or perhaps drunk, till it is all gone, 
and perhaps himself in debt; and, ask him in his 
cups what he intends, he’ll tell you honestly he’ll 
drink as lon^ as it lasts, and then go to work for 
more. I make no difiBculty to promise, oh a short 
summons, to produce above a thousand families in 
England, within my particular knowledge, who go 
in rags, and their children wanting bread, whose 
fathers can earn their fifteen to twenty^five shillings 
a-week, but will not work; who have work enough, 
but are too idle to seek after it, and hardly vouch- 
safe to earn anything but bare sdbsistence and 
spending-money fox themselves. I can give an 
iricrediWe number of examples in my own know- 
ledge among olir own labouring poor. 1 once paid 
six or seven men together on a Saturday night, the 
least ten shillings, and some thirty shillings, for 
work, and have seen them go with it directly to the 
alehouse, lie there till Monday, spend it every 
penny, and run in debt to boot, and not give a far- 
thing of it jto their families, though all of them had 
wives and children.” And afterwards he observes, 
“ The poverty of England does not lie among the 
craving beggars, but among poOr families, where 
the childr^ are numerous, and where death <or 
sickness has deprived them of the labour of the 
father: these ore the houses that the sons'’ and 
daughters of Charity, if they would order it weTB, 

should seek out rad i^ieve, As for the craving 

poor, 1 am persuaded 1 do them no wrong when I 
say, that, if they were incorporated, they would be 
the richest society in the nation ; rad the reason 
why so many pretend to want work is, that, as they 
can live so wdl with^e pretence of wanting work, 
they wotdd be mad td leave it rad work in eai^nest. 
And I affirm, Of toy own knowledge, thattflien I 
wanted a man for labouring work, and offered nine 
shillings per week to strolling fellows at my door, 
th^ hove frequently told me to my ftCe tljit l^y, 


could g^ more ^-be!ggin|; onc^ ..set a ]my 
fellow in .the i^cka, fpf took^ the .expem 
The state of things.lat t|ie p^njpg of the eight- 
eenth centuiry feems, in fi^t,,yery much, to, , have 
resembled that which cbn;^ued .to prevail down 
io our own day, andv^iultijr v^bic^ |he almost unin- 
tenupted progression of the pqbryretes certaiply.did 
not imply either a constantly inerejMing s<^city of 
work, or a constant decline the economical con- 
dition of the kfhouring claves ftpip ray other 
cause. ' On the whole, the ya^ous accounts that 
have been quoted leave the impression that, not- 
withstanding the increased rad increEuing amount 
of the assessments for the support of thp parish 
pcior,^the circumstances of the mass of the' people 
in the reign of Anne were far from uncomfortable, 
and were decidedly improving rather than falling 
off, With the progress of trrae and manufactures, 
and of the national industry in general, .wges had 
risen, without provisions having become dearer. 
The increase of Ae poor-rates is probably itself to 
be considered as an indication of this improved 
condition of the class for whose benefit they were 
professed and understood to* he 'levied. Whether 
under a good or under a had sy^em of manage- 
ment, the allowance to the parish pauper will natu- 
rally be influenced by the customary rate of living 
among the general labouring population : the higher 
that is, the better will the paupers also fare. And 
so it should be,, if one and the very- chief good 
effect of a public provision for pauperism he, us 
we believe it is, the keeping up of a sufficiently 
high standard of living even in the loyest grade . of 
the population ; and if our workhouses, , or otlier 
pauper establishments, arc'not to be a means of de- 
grading rad demoralizing the labouring classes 
instead of sustaining them. 

An important chrage was made in the general 
management of the poor in the reign of George I. 
by the erection of workhouses in a great number of 
parishes, in virtue of the po’^'ers conferred by an 
act passed in 1723, which also amepded the law by 
providing that no justice of .peace should, make any 
order for relief .until oath, should be made before 
him of some matter wjjich he should jujjge.to be 
reasonable cause, and nnfiil after t^e party had 
made applfcation without sucqess tp hv^tiy, or to 
two of ffie overseers. . .Most of tlie '^h||^U8es that 
were built were prqje^d, and the^tmap^ement of 
the poor in them contracted for, );!y 'a..Mr< Matthew 
Marryott, of Olneyj'in Buckinghamshiiie rad the 
effect, in mpst.cas^' for jome ye^..^ a very 
considerable reduction of the rat^,/‘’^ lBht;” says 
Sir Frederick, Bden, writing in 1’797, ‘‘fxqrn 
paring the present state,.©? thoite. pa^sl^ '^hich 
erectw wHikhoi^. in., cop^gu^e' of this act 
with their condiBoh sevral^jydars ago,, it would 
seem that the wpec^tiqnp ratergdped Ify the na- 
tion, that grdt ^iBipiJ le^ment behefits woi^ .be 
the result of th^ -eaftioliraiprate, have not peen 
realized.’^ Frdaa the deti^ VtKicK l^e places be- 
fore his readers yesmfeg ,n^y, of . the parishes 
whi^' i^Qi^,rius, bm^ ltf» 
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thinks it c^ar^ bf ’mwn- >1 

taining the ')poot very rapidlyj not- ^ 

withstanding the aid of V^orkhonies, and perhaps 
as rapidly as in these parishesawhich have conti- 
nued to mieve thfe poor in occasional pensions a| 
their owii habitations.”^ Iiwhe first operation of 
the vrorkhetise and contract system, however, there 
can be no doubt that lar^e. savings were effected by 
the economy of . purchasing bn'a^t'eat scale, and 
still more by the leduction of thlhiuhbers of the 
paupers that was brought about partly by the aver- 
sion of the poor to the confinement and discipline 
of the workhqpse, partly by the more careful in- 
quiry that was now made hs to settlements. !Frqm 
a publication, entitled “An Account of sevA’al 
Workhouses,” which appeared in 1125, and was 
reprinted, with considerable additions, in 1732, we 
may collect some facts which help to illustrate both 
the' expense of living at this period, and the general 
condition of the working classes. The workhouse 
of St. Gilcs’s-in-the-Fielda was opened in April, 
1726, and for the first year the entire number of 
persons maintained in the house was 235, of all ages ; 
the expenditure for victuals was 203/. 18^. ; 

BO that each person cost for food, one with another, 
1,?. bid. a-week. The items of expenditure were 
baking, milk, butcher’s meat (180/.), cheese (81/.), 
bread and flour (321/.), oatmeal, peas, beer (161/.), 
shop-goods, herbs, and rnackarel. The cost, how- 
ever, at which the' paupers were maintained varied 
considerably in the different workhouses. Thus, 
at Wesihatn, m Essex, even after tlic erection of a 
workhouse had reduced the rates one-half, each 
individual of forty or forty-five poor, maintained in 
the year 1727,- cost about 5/. for the whole year, or 
nearly 2*. a-week. At Newport Pagnel, in Buck- 
inghamshire, again, eacli inmate of the workhouse 
cost only about a shilling a-week; About eighteen 
pence seems to be the average %)8t. On the 
whole, Sir Frederick Eden estimates the expense 
of maintaining a pauper in the first workouses to 
have been about half what it was when he wrote. 

“ The diet, however,” he adds, “ provided in the 
houi^ on their first 'establishment seems to have 
been equally good with what it is at present. In 
most dr the workhouses meat dinners were served 
three or font time? a-week.” At Bedford^ for in- 
stance, the allowance consisted of bread and cheese 
four times, aiid broth three times a-week, for break- 
fast; of boiled beef and suet-pudding three times, 
cold meat three times, and hasty pudding, or milk- 
porridge, for dinner; and of bread and cheese 
again, dr ?ometixnt» broth, for supper. We may 
be pretty ;.Bare that the labourer who maintained 
himself by ^li^ own' industry cduld i^||t afford to 
feed better, antd pfdbably not nearly so well as 
th^*paupdi(i. ** Their breud,” the account adds, 
is wheat ditesaed 

household loari^ by a wonian in the house, Their 
drink is beer, tunned in from ihe^lflichrewhouie 
at three-halfji^nce'pw The overseers do 

sometimes ptfl aebyir'ujpon the' common for them; 
^ulfthat nothmg miy be wasted or lost, they have 


a pig pr two bought, m, to live upon their wash, 
and dregs, and fragments; whiqh, when well 
grown, isTed md killed for. the house. They 
have idsp a little garden for herbs, nni<ms, &c,” 
In> the original establisliment at^ Bristol, ac- 
cording to narrative published by Cary, ope 
of the managers, a hundred girls, who were set to 
work at spinning worsted, were supported at a cost 
of }r. id a week for each.; their diets bdng, he says, 
“ made up of such provisions as were very whole- 
some, afforded good nourishment, and were not 
costly in pri(il^mmely, beef, peas, potatoes, broth, 
peaa-porridge,^lk-porridge, bread and cheese, 
goodi beer (such as wc drink at our own tables), 
cabbage, carrots, turnips, &c., in whicii we took 
the advice of our physician, and bought the best of* 
every sort,” The principle, however, jipon which 
this establishment was founded, of attempting to 
m^e the paupers work for their maintenance, had 
in a few years to be abandoned, after the attempt 
to carry it into effect had involved the concern in a 
debt of some thousands of pounds. 

The amount of the poor-rates, and the numbers 
of the parish-poor, yent on increasing throughout 
the reign of George II., and various plans were 
proposed from time to time for checking the evil, 
none of which, however, received the sanction of 
the legislature. Sir Frederick Eden has detailed 
the leading provisions of the several schemes sug- 
gested by William Hay, Esq., M.P. for Seaford 
(the same who . wrote the well-known Essay on 
Deformity), in his Remarks on the laws relat- 
ing to the Poor, with Proposals for their better 
Relief and Eumjoyment,” published in 1735, and 
in a bill which he introduced into the House of 
Commons the same year ; by Mr. Thomas Alcock, 
in his “ Observations on the Defects of the Poor 
Laws, and on the Causes and Consequences of the 
great increase and burthen of the Poor,” pub- 
lished in 1752; by Sir Richard Lloyd in 1753; 
by the' Earl of Hillsborough the same year; by 
Henry Fielding, the novelist, in a pamphlet en- 
titled “ A Proposal for making an efi'ectuul Provi- 
sion for the Poor,” also published in 1753; by 
Mr. James Massie, in his “ Plan for the Esta- 
blishment of Charity Houses,” publi^ed in* 1 T58 ; 
and by Mr. William Bailey, a member of the So- 
ciety for promoting Arts and Commerce, in lua 
“ Treatise on the better Employment and more 
comfortable Support of the Poor m Workhouse?,” 
published in the same year. Not much informa- 
tion, however, as to the actual circpmstances of the 
poor and the labouring clas8eB,<u to be gathered from 
these well-intended speculations. Mr. Alcock 
mentions, on the authority of accounts given in 
to parliament, thit the whole. sum Imd out 
on the poor in England, foTyfour years preced- 
ing the date of his publicatmn, amoimte^ on an 
average, to nearly three millions per annum. The 
oppression suffered by the pppr from the law of 
settlement is painted in as strong colours by Mr. 
Hay, in 1735^ as it was by Adam Smith, in the 
‘‘Wealth of Nations,” rorty years later. “A 
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poor man,” Hay observes, “ is no sooner got into 
a neighbourhood, hahitatioh, and employment that 
he likes, but, upon humour or Ikprice of the pa- 
rish, he is se^it to another place, were he can nnd 
none of these conveniendies: not certain long to 
dontinue there; for, perhaps, after the appeal, he 
is sent back again, and then hurried to a third 
place; and sometimes is a great while before ^e 
knows where he shall be at rest. In the m^an 
time, he is at expense in removing his family and 
goods ; or, perhaps, not able to carry them with 
him, is forced to sell them to a ^^dvantage ; he 
loses his time,^and is obliged to neglect his work, 
which is his only support; so that ’tis no wonder 
if by this treatment he is very much impoverished, 

' and; from being only likely to become chargeable, 
is made actjjally so.” That all this might be, and 
in many instances actually was, practised under the 
former state of the law, is admitted on all hands; 
the only question that has ever been raised is as to 
the extent to which forcible removals were carried. 
Probably the right with which the law invested 
them had come to be less generally abused by pa- 
rishes and overseers for some years before it was 
taken away (in 1795), under the salutary check of 
that very public opinion which at last brought about 
its abolition.* * 

From an Order and Declaration passed at a 
quarter sessions for the county of Lancaster in 
1725, “ upon conference with discreet and grave 
men of the said county respecting the plenty of 
the time and other necessary circumstances,” we 
learn the common rates of wages of the differfent 
descriptions of servants, labourers, |md artificers, in 
the north of England towards the end of the reign 
of George I. It is herein laid down that a bailiff 
of husbandry, or chief hind, shall take for his 
wages by the year not above 6/. ; a chief servant 
in husbandry, that can mow or sow; and do other 
husbandry well, not above 5/. ; a common servant 
in husbandry, of twenty-four years of age or up- 
wards, not above 4/. ; a man-servant from twenty 
to twenty-four years of age, not above 3/. 105.; a 
man-servanj; from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
not above 2L ttls. ; the best woman-servant, being 
a cook, or able to take charge of a household, itbt 
above 21. 10s.; a chamber-maid, dairy-maid, wash- 
maid, or other mean servant, not above 2/. ; a wo- 
man-servant under the age of sixteen, not above 
1 /. lOs. In all these cases, wd presume, the sums 
set down are the wages in addition to victuals, 
though that is not expressed. It is distinctly 
stated in the case of ” the best of filers” that 
his year’s wages, without meat and'drink, shall be 
not above lOL, and, wkh mjeat and drink, not 

* Fielding'i account, written in 1751, ii perhan ncanwt the tnitli. 

*' In all cases of Temoivaljhe>^od it the pamh, and not of the 
public. » eonsnl^S nay,«hMt(iiiei the goodnf indWidual only { 
nnd tiicrcfore the poor nutn wlto is capable of getting his livelihond 
by his dexterity at any handiermt, and likely to do Hrbyhla industry, 
iaaure to be revoved with his fhmUy ; especinlly if the overseer or 
any of his relations should be of the same oecuimtion; but the idle 
poor, who threaten to rival no man in hii buslncm, are never taken 
any.notiee of till they bt«omo.ocmnlly ckarg^bio; and, if 1]^ beg> 
gittg or robbing they nvdid thh. as it n no man's interest, so no ntan 
ainks it his duty, to append the^"— Aiutrsf tale tf 
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above 6i. As for lahou^iu hired by the day or 
week, it is in the first place dedat^d that their 
houn of work,{from the middle of March to the 
middle of Septemiber, shall be from five in the 
.moming till half-p^ seven at night, and for the 
rest of the year lT 0 imth# 8 pring of day till night, 
resting only half an hour at break^st, an hour at 
dinner, and half an hour t^ain at drinking ; “ and 
in the summer Ijalf-year,” it is added, “ they may 
sleep each day half an hour : else for every hour’s 
absence to defaulk a penny ; and every ^turday 
afternoon, or eve of a holiday, that they ciase to 
work, is to be accounted hut hMf, a day.” The 
day’s wages for the best description of husbandry 
labourer are appointed for the winter half-year not 
to exceed a shilling without, or sixpence with, meat, 
and drink ; for the summer, ten-pence without, or 
five-pence with, meat and drink. For the ordinary 
sort of labourers the rates are fixed at ten-pence 
without, or ’five-pence with, victuals, in winter; 
and at nine-pence without, or four-pence witli, vic- 
tuals, in summer. Male haymakers arc allowed 
ten-pence or six-pence ; women haymakers, seven- 
pence or three-pence; mowers, fifteen-pence or 
nine-pence; men-shearers, a shilling or six-pence ; 
women-shearers, ten-pence or six-pence ; hedgers, 
ditchers, palers, threshers, or persons employed in 
other task work, ten-pence or six-pence, according as 
they provide their own food or otherwise. Masons, 
carpenters, joiners, plumbers, tilers, slaters, 
coopers, and turners are not to receive more than 
a shilliig without, or six-pence with, meat and 
drink ; except a master workman, having others 
working under his direction, who may receive 
fourteen-pence (of course without victuals). A 
pair of sawyers are not to have above a shilling 
with meat nnd drink, nor above two sliillings 
without ; master tailors are to be paid at the same 
rate ; their jouimeymen and apprentices at ten-pence 
without, and five-pence witL their fijod. These; 
rates may be fairly nresumea to be considerably 
lower than were paia at this time in the southern 
counties ; yet the Lancashire justices express it as 
their opinion that, their county being nearly eighty 
miles in length, “the more northern part thereof 
ought not to demand so much, hut be content with 
what the custom of the country hath usually been.” 
Fortunately for the labourers in the Northern ex- 
tremity of Lancashire, the statutes under which tlic 
justices acted did not permit them fix more than 
one iifct of rtites for the whole county.* The follow- 
ing passage iitom Sir Frederick Eden’s work, 
published in 1797, gives some interesting inform- 
ation respecting both ^ earnings of labourers 
and the ptfce of pro^siohs in the North of Eng' 
land at dates not far removed from that of ikc 
above order of the Lancashire justices In the 
neighbourhood of Caidiale, iUfty years ago,, reapers 
received ’4d a-day and diet ; or 6d a-day and 
dinner. Coihmon labdiirers in husbandry, sixty 
years, ago, were paid Ij. 6d. and 25. a-wcek, ami 

• tho Order, given at length in Eden’* State of the Poor,' 

Ai«pend. cvi.~-ek., m>ili the Anuob of Agricnlt, xxv. 305. 
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board ; they now receiire IQd. and h. a-diay* and 
diet. A farmer’s maid'servant^ «iid;y years 
was paid from 40r. to 50r..a-yea|, ndUi diet;, d 
man-senrant from 41, tojS/. a<y#ar, ndtli diet; he 
was usually hired by the half-year. At present,, 
mud-servants with f^ars rdbeive from 6^. to 8/. 
a-year, with diet; and men-servants from 15/. to 
20/. a-year, with diet. Masons 6fry years ago 
had in winter 6d. a-day and j)oard, and Is. 
without board ; in summer Qd. a-day and board, 
and U. 2(/. without board. At present'^they re- 
ceive U. 4(J. a-day with board, and from 2r.< to 
2 j. 6(/. arday >yithout board. Wages of carpen- 
ters fifty years ^o were Id; a-day less than those 
of masona ; they are now 2d. a-day less. ... An 
old man, of great credibility and good memory, in 
a village a few miles to the east of Carlisle, says 
that sixty years ago the common daily wages of 
labourers in husbandry from Martinmas to Gbriet- 
nias were 3d. and victuals, and 4d. with victuals 
in the summer ; that reaping was 6d. the day, and 
a dinner; or 4d., and the day's diet. Women 
about seventy ye^irs ago, he says, earned 2d. a-day 
and board, for weeding, spinning wool, spreading 
peats, scaling (scattering or spreading) manure, 
&c.; audit was rare that a woman, hired by the 
half-year, had more than 20a. for that period. 
Seventy or eighty years ago, he says, butter was 
2d. the pound (or at that rate, for neither butter 
hor butcher’s meat were weighed, nor milk mea- 
sured) ; barley 3«. 6d. and die Carlisle bushel 
(three Winchester bushels); oats 2a. dii|||b; rye 
.5a. ditto; wheat from 7a. to 8a. ditto. Mutton 
was then usually sold 'at Carlisle by the quarter ; 
and* a quarter, which would now cost 3a., sold 
then for la.; and a fat calf, three weeks or a 
month old, from 4a. 6d. to 5a.”* ’ • 

An account of the fluctuations of the price of 
wheat throughout this period harf^ already been 
given in aiiother ch|pter.t On the whole, this 
article will be founU to have rather fallen than 
risen in price from the Revolution to the end of 
the reign of George II. According to, tables 
dra-^ up by Bishop Fleetwood and Mr. Charles 
Smith, the average price of the Windsor quarter 
(nine bushels) of the best wheat was, for the 
twenty years from 1686 to 1705, 2/. 5s. lOfd, ; 
for the ttventy years from 1706 to 1725, 21. 4a. 9d. ; 
for tlie l^nty years from 1726 to 1745, 1/. 11s, 
dfd.; and for the nineteen years from 4746 to 
1764, 2/.0a. l^d. - The average price of the' Win- 
chester .quarter of middling wheat was, for the 
hrst of the wove pe^ods, U. 16s. 31 d.; for the 
last, !/. Ua. 8id. It* could not tl^erefore be 
contwded, even on the assumption thaty,.wheat had 
always been the general fi)od of the people of Eng- 
land, that the rise which unttmibfedly took place in 
^vages during thb pesent pe^od waa b^anced by 
^y corresponduig rise in the cost subsistence. 
But upon thia subject , Sir Frederick Eden has 
some remarks that are well worth extracting. He 
ol^^ves, “ The price of wheat, I conceive, is no 

^Stnte of tho Poor, i 6#^ ’ ‘ ' ' t Soi’anie, p. 700. 
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criteriiim of the sbil^ of ft, tc subsist by his 
labours unless it Cju bet shown. that»thk grain is 
whoRy and-eUfrd]^ Ins, ordinary fr>od. But at no 
period of our history has this been the cose. To 
argue from such data would wanrant us in sup- 
posing that a labourer must have bew under an 
absolute impossibility of subsisting in 1595, when 
whe^ was above 2/. the quarter, and the wages of 
or^nary agricultural labourers not more than 4d. 
or 5d. the day, without diet ; and that 8d. the day 
was a miserable pittance in 1682, when wheat was 
nearly at the uime price. But the truth ia, that at 
neither of these j^iods did wheat constitute a part 
of the diet o^ either the peasant Sr artificer in 
many parts of England. From the Household Book 
of Sir Edward Cuke .... it appears that in 1596 ' 
tye-biead and oatmeal formed a considerable por- 
tion of the diet of servants even in great frimilieft 
In 1626 barley-bread is stated, in a grant of a mo- 
nopoly from King Charles, to have been thq usual 
food of the ordinary sort qf people.”* He then 
refers to an estimate, drawn up by Gregory King, 
of the quantities of grain of different sorts grown 
in England a few yea^s after the Revolution, which, 
however, is not quite the same as it stands in 
King’s own work with tlie copy given by Dave- 
nant, which Sir Frederick Eden quotes. E-vclu- 
sive of thft seed-corn. King calculates the annual 
amount of wheat produced in England at only 
12 millions of bushels (not 14, as stated by Dave- 
nant) ; that of rye at 8 millions (not 10, as in 
Davenant) ; that of barley at 25 millions (Dave- 
nant has 27) ; that of oats at 16 millions; that of 
peas at 7 milliops ; that of beans at 4 millions ; 
and that of vetches, &c., at one milUon.t Sir 
Frederick goes on to state that it is only since the 
commencement of the eighteenth century that the 
use of wheaten bread has been gradually intro- 
duced among the labouring classes. “ About fifty 
years ago,” he afterwards tells us (that is, about 
tlie year 1747), “ so little was the quantity of 
wheiU used in the county of Cumberland, that it 
was only a rich family that used a peck of wheat 
in the course of the year, and that was used at 
Christmas. The crust of the go<se-pie-^a dish 
with which almost every table in the county at 
that season is supplied — was made of barley-meal : 
one of wheaten tlour was considered < as a great 
delicacy, but is now getting into very general use : 
the barley-pie, however, is not yet entirely ex- 
cluded from the Christmas fare of some families. 
The usual treat for a stranger fifty years f^o in 
Cumberland was a thick oat-cake (called haver 
bannock) and butter. Puddings and dumplings, 
made of oatmeal and suet, were a common dish at 
rural entertainments. An old labourer eighty- 
five remarks that, when hftwas a boy, he was at 
Carlisle market with his f»te, and, wishing to 
indulge himself with a pendy loaf made of wheal- 
float, he searched for it for some time; but could 
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not procure apiece of whoaten bread at any shop 
in the town.”* These details relate, we believe, 
to the writet’s own county. It appears, however, 
from the acepunt of the first workhouses referred to 
in a former page, that'in 1725, when that accmint 
was published, wheaten bread was used in many 
of these establishments in the southern counties. 
But the most minute and curious atatement we 
find upon- this subject is that given in die seepnd 
edition of Mr. Charles Smith’s Three Tracts on 
tlic Com Trade and Com i^aws, which, although 
not published till 1766, jnay be,;tt»gar(lcd as re- 
ferring rather to a date a few ^rs earlier, when 
the inquiries upon which the calculation is founded 
were made. “ It is certain,” this writer observes, 

'■ ” that bread made of wheat is become much more 
generally ^hc food of the common people since* 
1689 than it was before that time, but it is still 
very far from being the food of the people in gene- 
ral ; and somc^ who have considered this matter 
with great attention, and are better informed in 
rcgaril Uiereto than most inquirers generally be, 
were inclined to think that in the year 1764 one- 
lialf of the people could not bp supposed to feed on< 
sd'ch bread.” To obtain all the certainty possible in 
the matter, inquiries were made in every direction ; 
the supply of the several sorts of grain to the 
London market was taken into con^dcration; 

' communications were opened with persons living 
in or travelling into each county; and in particu- 
lar conversations were held with the labouring 
people themselves of various districts, as being 
best acquainted with their own circumstances and 
the food they lived upon. By combining the 
results of all these modes of investigation Mr, 
Smith and his coadjutors arrived at the following 
conclusions: — 1. That in Wales, the number of 
inhabitants being calculated from the number of 
houses at 270,450, of these 29,344 eat wheat, 
127,585 barley, and 113,521 rye; 2. That in the 
five northern counties of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and York, the 
entire population being 892,560, of these 283,996 
cat whea^ 37,196 barley, 285,382 rye, and 285,986 
oats ; 3. Thati%in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby, 
Nottingham, and Lincoln, out of a population «of 
738,150, there were 200,339 who eat wheat, 
128,621 who eat barley, 118,795 who eat rye, and 
290,395 who eat oats; 4. That in the mid- 
land counties of Monmouth, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Hereford, . Worcester, Warwick, Northampton, 
Shro])shire, Stafford, Leicester,, and Rutland, the 
entire population being 1,024,476, the eaters of 
-vVheat were 691,258, of barley 159,136, of rye 
156,237, and of oats 17,845 ; 5. That in the south- 
western counties of Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, the population being 
904,134, of these 682,815 eat wheat, and 221,319 
barley; 6. That in the rest of England, out of a 
I)opuhuion of 2,089,122, wheat was the food of 
1,866,405, barley of 36,741, and rye of 185,976. 
On the whole, then, according to this calculation, 

• state of the Poor, t. »M. ‘ • 


the entire population of England tcAd Wales being 
takdi, in round numbers, at 6,OOQ,000, the eaters 
of wheat about the end of fJie ptesent period 
would be 3,150,000, of. barley 739,000, of rye 
^88,000, ’ and of oats 623,000. In other words, 
fully fivc-righths of tiie’p'eople of England at this 
time livejd upon wheat; and of the remainder, 
rather more than an eighth upon rye, about an 
eighth upon barjpy, and rather less than an eighf i 
upon oats! There is reason to believe that the 
entire population of the country must have been 
considerably greater than is here assumed; but 
probably the above proportions may, for all that, 
be tolerably correct. Wheat, it appears, already 
constituted the food of the great majority of the 
people in all the southern and midland counties ; 
barley was consumed by-thc majority of the people 
only in Wales; rye was not eaten at all in the five 
south-western counties, but in the five northern 
counties was’ the ordinary food of about a third of 
the peo])le ; oats were the food of another third of 
the people in the northern counties, and of con- 
siderably more that a third of those of Lsincashirc 
and the rest of that group, hut were only used to a 
very small extent in the midland counties, and not 
at all in any other part of the kingdom. 

Respecting the prices of butcher’s meat during 
this period, the following are the chief facts that 
have been collected. From 1660 to 1690 tlic 

mean price of mutton is stated to have been 2d. 

the pound; 2\d. from 1706 to 1730; and 3d. 

from 1730 to 1760. In 1710 beef is stated 

to have been the pound; veal 21 d.; and 
lamb 2rVt^* The prices paid at the Victualling 
Office, from 1740 to 1760, w’crc, for beef usually 
about 2 id. a pound ; for ])ork from about 2 id. to 
IJd. ; for butter usually rather more llum 5d. ; 
for Cheshire cheese about 3d. ; for Suffolk cheese 
about l^d. or Hd. On the whole there was no 
rise in the price of any of these articles during 
that space. The prices paid by the Victualling 
Office, however, were always considerably lower 
than those charged to private consumers. The 
price of Avool also underwent little variation 
throughout the present period, and certainly w'as 
not higher at its close than' at its commencement. 
In 1681 wool was from 18s. to 19s. the tod; 
in 1707,- 16s.: in 1711,' 13s.; in 1713, 17s.; 
in 1717, 23s.; in 1722, 20s.; in 1732; 19s.; 
in 1738, 13s.; in ;1744, 21s. ; in 1754, 12s.} in 
1755, 14s.; in 1760, 18s. 6d; Notwithstanding 
the progress which it can kOrcely ke doubted w jw 
made by the population of in that time, 

there was scarcely any incteasei in the number 
either of the cattle or sheep' ao1(h at Smithfield for 
the last thirty years of this period . In 1733 the 
number of cattle was 80,169, of sheep 5'55,050; 
in 1737, of cattle*89.862, bf sheep 607,330 ; i« 
1746,- of cattle 71,582,of sheep 620,790; in 1748, 
of cattle 67,681, of ^eep 6,10,060; in 1756, oi 
cattle 77,257; bf sheep 624i7l0 ; in 1759, of 
cattle 86,439, of sheep 562,260; in 1760, of 
cattle 88,594, of sheep 622,210. But in 1 76 Nh®* 
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number pf cattle again fdl off to 82,514; that of 
the sheep, hpwwer, rising to 66Q,010.* 

We have already noticed the f^t of the appa- 
rently declining, rather than^ augmenting, con- 
sumption of beer between die Revolution and the 
close of the reign of Georgy II., as indicated bf 
the returns of the tax , on malt, taken along with 
what may be fairly supposed to have been the in- 
crease in the numbers of die populadon in the 
course of that time. According t;o a tabic , given 
in the Tracts on th.e Com Laws, the average quan- 
tity of malt made, for home consumption was, from 
1703 {o 1:713, 2,059,063 quarters; from 1713 to 
1723, .3,542,1^7 quarters; from 1723 to 1733, 
3,358,071 quarters ; from 1733 to 1743, 3,215,094 
quarters; from 1743 to 1753,3,404,026 quarters.f 
Even supposing the population to have remained 
stationary, this account would show no increase in 
bccr-driiilcing, but rather the reverse, in the forty 
years from 1713 to 1753. But any abatement that 
might be taking iilacc in the attachment of the peo- 
ple to their old national beverage was, if w-e may 
trust die chronicles the time, ahundundy made 
n[) for, in the case of some portions of them at 
least, by the passion that had seized them for the 
iu)vcl stimulant of ardent spirits in the shape of 
gin . I L is towttrd|thc close of the reign of George I . 
tliat we lirsl hear much of the excessive gin-driiik- 
ing of the populace of our great towns ; from 
about that date we have a succession of strung 
presentments by the grand juries of Middlesex 
against the praetice, which tliey call upon the au- 
thorities and the legislature to put dowlS as the 
great source of the crimes which came before the 
courts of law, as well us one of the main causes of 
tlic general poverty and wretchedness of the lower 
orders. But it was not till die year 1736 that tly; 
(?vil forced itself upon the notice of parliament. 
Smollett’s somewhat rhetorical description, without 
being taken quite according to tlie letter, may give 
us a notion of the beiglit to which it had risen 
by this time. “ The populace of London,” he 
writes, “ were sunk into die most brutal degeneracy 
by drinking to excess the pernicious siiirit called 
gin, which was sold so cheap that the lowest class 
of the people could .XfFord to indulge themselves in 
one continued state of intoxication, to the destruc- 
tion of all morals, industry, and orden Such a 
shameful degree of profligacy prevailed, that the 
retailors of this poisonous compound set up painted 
hoards in public, inviting people to be drunk for 
the small expense of .one penny; assuring them 
they might be deftd drunk for twopence, and have 
straw for nothing*, ; They accordingly provided cel- 
lars and places strewed with straw, to which they 
conveyed those wretches wlio were overwhelmed 
M;ith intoxicationi In these dismal caverns they 
^ay until th^ recovered some use of their faculties, 
and then t]^y h^ recourse the same mischievous 
potion ; thus consuming their health and ruining 
their families, in hideous receptacles of the most 

* See Eden'a State of the Poor, iU. Ixxxiii.* -Ixmii. 
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.filthy vice, resounding with riot, execration, and 
blasphemy.”* That all this may have happened 
is probable enough.: what alone is of much im- 
portance is the extent to which such corruption of 
manners prevailed among ,the lower Orders, or the 
progress the habit of intemperance was making 
throughout that portion of the social body. If, 
however grQ|s, it was confined to the very lowest 
gittde of ^le populace, their conihict, like that of 
th<! druntcen Helots among the Spartans, might be 
more likely to disgust than to seduce tlie rest of tlie 
community, i^owever, this wjuj not the general 
feeling at the nW ; the cry of all the more zealous 
and busy philanthropists was that* the poison of 
gin-drinking was eating into the very vitals of 
society, and that no measures could be too strong, 
to take against an evil which, if its progress was 
not arrested, would speedily leave u«»mitliiiig but 
the mere dead and putrid carcase of a once great 
nation. It was under the excitement of these 
alarms, wdiich, it may be. fairly iissumcd, somewhat 
exaggerated the danger, that the legislature was 
culled upon to act. On llic 20th of P'ebruary, 
1736, a petition from the magistracy of tin* <;ounly 
of Middlesex was pi\:scnted to the House of Com- 
mons, setting forth “that the drinking of Ge- 
neva, and other distilled spirituous liquors, had for 
some years past greatly increased, especially among 
the people of inferior rank; and that the constant 
and excessive use thereof hud already destroyed 
thousands of his Majesty’s subjects, and rendered 
great numbers of others unfit for nscfnl laliour and 
service, debauching at the same time their morals, 
and driving them into all manner of vice ami 
wickedness ; and that that pernicious li({uor was 
then sold, not only by tlie distillers and Geneva- 
shops, but by many other jicrsons of inferior trades ; 
by which means journeymen, apprentices, and ser- 
vants were drawn in to taste, and by degrees to like, 
approve, and immoderately to drink thereof ; anil 
that the petitioners apprehended the public welfare 
and safety, as well us the trade of I he nation, would 
be greatly affected by it; ami therefore praying 
that the House would take the premises into ihcir 
serious consideration, and ajiply such remedy as 
the House should judge most pfliper.” . Ttirec 
days after, in a committee of the whole House, Sir 
Joseph Jckyll moved a series of resolutions, de- 
claring, in substance, that the low price of gin was 
tlie principal inducement to the excessive and per- 
nicious use of it, and that the sale of that and other 
spirituous liquors ought botli to be discouraged by 
a heavy duty, and restricted to persons keeping 
public brandy-shops, victualling-houses, coffee- 
houses, and alehouses, to innholders, and to such 
apothecaries and surgeons, as should make use of 
the same by way of medicine only. These resolu- 
tions were agreed to without debate ; but when, on 
the 8th of March, Jckvll nipved in a committee of 
supply that there should be laid upon all spirituous 
liquors sold by retail die prohibitory duty of 20^. 
per gallon, the propositioii encountered some re- 

• Comi'lcta History of England, tto Edit, of nS8 ; vol. iv. p. fiS*. 
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BWtance, Mr. Pulteney urged, among other 
things, that the business ^of distilling had been 
carried on in this country by r^al authority for 
nearly a hundred years, and had been much encou- 
raged by valrious acts*of parliament passed since 
the Revolution ; that even the retail of spirits had 
been hitherto so much encouraged, or at least con- 
nived at, that there was> not now an ^ inn, an ale- 
house, or a coffeehouse in the kingdom, « but what 
owed a great part of its profits to the retail of such 
liquors ; that, with respect to rum at least, there 
never hud been' any complaint of ^ excessive use 
of that liquor among the lower clsSses of the people; 
that the sugars colonies were now chiefly supported 
by the sale of tlieir rum ; that brandy and rum 
<were more coveted by the common people, and 
might easily be made more palatable, than any 
sort of hoTrlx,-made spirit, and therefore the non- 
consumption of these liquors in any excess ap- 
peared to be completely ensured merely by the 
existing duties upon them, which were high, 
though fur from prohibitory. Mr. Pulteney then 
alluded to a recent act which had imposed certain 
high duties upon gin also, but which had been re- 
pealed:, “It cannot be said, 'sir,” he proceeded, 
“ that nothing but a total prohibition can be an 
effectual remedy against the evil complained of, 
because we all know that the late act against 
Geneva w»is effectual so far as it went; it was 
made, we know, to extend only to compound 
spirits ; and witti respect to them it was an effect- 
ual remedy, for it put an entire stop to the con- 
stant and excessive use of such spirits amongst 
those of inferior rank ; but some of the distillers 
immediately began to make a sort of plain spirit, 
which, I believe, in derision of the act, they called 
parliament brandy, and tliis the common peo- 
ple made as constant and excessive an use of as 
they had before done of compound spirits: this 
was the case of that act; and, if it had been 
amended and made to extend to all home-made 
spirits, instead (if being repealed, tliere would 
never have been occasion for any such complaint 
as that we have now before us.” The act here 
alluded to by Mr. Pulteney, which has not been 
noticed* in the common accounts of this gin legis- 
lation, appears to be the 2 Geo. II. c. 11, passed 
in 1129, entitled An Act for laying a Duty upon 
Conrpound Waters or Spirits; it was repealed in 
1133 by the 6 Geo. II. c. 11, on the alleged ground 
that, it had not answered the good purposes thereby 
intended, and hud proved a discouragement to the 
distilling of spirits from corn in Great Britain. 
Neither Pulteney’s speech, nor the silent but 
perfectly understood dislike of the minister him- 
self, Sir Robert Walpole, to the extravagance of 
the proposition, prevented Jekyll’s resolution from 
being agreed to by the House, or from being fol- 
lowed up by another, recommending that the sum 
oi fifty pounds yearly should be paid for a licence 
1^ every person keeping a public brandy-shop, a 
public victualling-huusf* coffeehouse, or alehouse, 
or being an innholder, who should sell any spi- 


rituous li(piors. A bill was accordingly brought 
in, founded upon these resolutions ; and, notwith- 
standing the oppositipn made to it, principally by 
the West India interest, was eventually passed 
into a law (the 9 Geo. II. c. 23). Archdeacon 
* 00 X 6 has printed thesifollowing curious letter from 
Sir Robert Walpole to his brother Horace, written 
on the 30th of September (O.S.), the day after the 
new, law came into operation, which, as a lively 
picture of the state of public feeling, and of the 
general civilization of the time, well deserves to be 
transcribed : — “ Dear brother, I have forborne 
troubling you with the various «8urmi8e8 and aj)- 
prehensions which of late at different times have 
filled the town with different fears and expectations 
concerning the first and immediate consequences 
that might attend the commencement of the gin 
act, because it was difficult at some times to form 
any probable opinion of what might happen ; and 
at other times, and epccially lately, it appeared a 
great deal more reasonable that there would not be 
any trouble or disorder at all, until about the mid- 
dle of last week; I then b%an to receive again 
accounts from all quarters of tlie town tliat the 
Jacobites were busy and industrious in endea- 
vouring to stir up the common people, and make 
an advantage of the universal damoiir that pre- 
vailed among the populace at the approaching ex- 
piration of this darling vice. The scheme that was 
laid was, for all the distillers that were able to 
give away (jratisj to all that should ask for it, as 
much gin and strong waters as they should desire, 
and the great distillers were to supply all tlie re- 
tailers and small sliops with as much as they 
should want, to be distributed and given away 
in like manner. The shops were to begin to be 
opened on 'fuesday evening, the eve of Michaelmas 
day, and to be continued and repeated on Wednes- 
day night, that the mob, being made thus drunk, 
might be prepared and ready to commit any sort 
of mischief; and, in order to this, anonymous let- 
ters were scut to the distillers and town retailers 
in all parts of the town, to‘ instruct them, and 
incite them to rise and join their friends, and do 
as their neighbours did. Four of these letters 
have fallen into my hands, which the persons to 
whom they were directed discovered and brought 
to us and by the excise officers that go round the 
town I am informed that letters to the same pur- 
pose were dropped, and directed to most of the dis- 
tillers in all quarters. Those we have seen differ 
very little from each other in the tehbr and sub- 
stance ; and the strong criminal expressiems are in 
all the same, only transposed. In sucJi as were 
less formal, and not so laboured, the Word was 
given Sir Mert and Sir Joseph. Upon the in- 
formation the queen was pleased to give Jiuch 
orders to the guards w you will have had an ac- 
count of, whi^ have 1^ the desired effect, and, 
in the opinion of all mankind, are thought to have 
prevented the greatest mischief and dividers that 
have of late been known or heard of— at least we 
have the satisfaction to have our measures unnlto- * 
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sally applauded. I must beg leave se say there 
has been infinite care taken to observe and watch 
all their motions for above a inc^th past; and' 
upon the tuni that the SpitaHVilds riots tool:, I 
think I may affirm that the whole spirit was at 
once dashed, and seemed to Irave been totally laid* 
aside ; byt,- upon the contrary success at Edinbugh 
[the allusion is to tlie Portetjus afl'air], the fire 
kindled anew, and nothing less ijian such vigor- 
ous measures could have prevented the evil, which 
I hope now is put an end to. But the murmuring 
and coqiplaints of the common jKjoplc for want of 
gin, and the grfat*sufferings and loss of the dealers 
in spirituous liquors in general, have created such 
uneasiness, tliat they well deserve a great deal of 
attention and consideration. And I am not with- 
out my apprehensions that a non-observance of the 
law in some may create great trouble ; and a sullen 
acquiescence and present submission in others, in 
hopes of gaining redress by parliament, may lay 
the foundation of very riotous and mohbish appli- 
cations when we next meet.” He adds, under 
date of the following 'day, October 1st. — “ That 
last night is likewise passed over in perfect quiet, 
although the patrols in the streets were taken off.”* 
But the act for the suppression of the gin-shops alto- 
gether failed of ita intended effect. Within a few 
montlis after it liadpiissed, Tindal tells us, the com- 
missioners of excise themselves became sensible of 
the impossibility or unadvisableness of carrying it 
rigorously into execution ; “ policy, as well as huma- 
nity,” says the historian, “obliged them to mitigate 
the severity of, the law, which was now become odious 
and contemyUiblc.” Smollett, who has drawn so 
dark .a picture of the state of things the act was 
designed to put dow’ii, has painted in colours equally 
strong the miscliicfs which it produced : — “ The 
])opulace,” he writes, “ soon broke through all re- 
straint. Thougli no licence was obtained and no 
duty paid, the liquor, continued to be sold in all 
comers of the streets ; informers were intimidated 
by the' threats of the people ; and the justices of 
the peace, either from indolence or corruption, neg- 
lected to put the law in execution.” In fact, in 
course of time, “ it appeared,” he adds, “ tliat the 
consumption of gin had considerably increased 
every year since those heavy duties were imposed.” 
In these circumstances, in 1743, the ministry that 
had newly come into office upon the expulsion of 
Sir Robert Walpole broughtina bill into the House 
of Commons for the repeal of the law which had 
thus turned out so much worse than a dead letter. 
The bill, passed the Commons without opposition ; 
but in the Upper House it was not carried till after 
long and w'arm altercation. From the debates, 
which fill nearly three hundred columns of the 
Parliamentary Histoij, we may glean a few addi- 
tional particulars touching tjje working of the late 
act. The increased consumption of gin during tite 
time, it had been, in force was admitted on all 
hands ; Lord I^onsdale himself, one of the op^ 

^ * Caxc's Memuira of the Life anii Admiuiiitmtion of SirBobett 
%VU^liy voi. iii.'p. 860. 


nents of the repeal bill, produced an account from 
which it ajipeared that the quantify of gin distilled 
in England, which in 1684, when the business was 
introduced into this coiintrj', had hem 527,000 
gallons, had risen to 948,000 in 1694, to 

1.375.000 in 1704, to 2,000,000 in 1714, to 

3.520.000 in 1724, to 4,947,000 in 1734, and to 
•noUcss than 7,160,000 in 1742. Lord Bathurst, 
whq was iti favour of the repeal, mentioned that in 
the whole kingdom during the seven years the high 
duties had been in force the number of licences 
taken out for .4^^8ale of spirits had only been two! 
The same noble remarkeil that the practice of 
gin-drinking bad of lale years extcnfletl much far- 
ther than w'as generally imagineil ; the class of 
fanners had hitherto been distinguished for their • 
frugality and temperance, but even they had not 
escaped this infection, nor w'as anj-thillg now' more 
common than to liiid gin drunlc in those, farm- 
houses in wliich a few years ago ale was the highest 
luxury that was thought oi‘. The consequences 
that had followed from the late, act, however, suffi- 
ciently showed the incffiCacy of violent methods to 
cure or check the evil. “ It is w'cll known,” said liis 
lordship, “ that by tliat law the use of spirituous 
liquors was prohibited to the common people ; tliat 
retailcTS were deterred from vending them by the 
utmost encouragement that could he given to in- 
formers ; and that discoveries were incited by every 
art that could he practised, and offenders punished 
with the utmost rigour. Yet wliat was the effect, 
my lords, of all this (Uligcncc and vigour? A 
general panic siqipresscd for a few weeks the prac- 
tice of selling the prohibited liquors ; hut in a very 
short time necessity forced some, who lind nothing 
to lose, to return to their former trade ; they w'cre 
suffered sometimes to escape, because nothing was 
to be gained by informing against tbera, and others 
were encouraged by their example to imitate them, 
though with more secrecy and caution; of those 
indeed many were punisbed, but mai?y more es- 
caped, and such u.s were lined often found the profit 
more than tlie loss. The prospect of raising money* 
hy detecting tbeir practices incited many to 
turn infoTinutioii into a trade; and the ^facility 
with which the crime was to be proved 'encou- 
raged some to gratify their malice by perjury, 
and others their avarice ; so that the multitude of 
informations became a public grievance, and the 
magistrates themselves complained that the law 
was not to be executed. The perjuries of informers 
were now so flagrant and common, that the people 
thought all inffirmations malicious; or, at letist, 
thinking themselves oppressed hy the law, they 
looked upon every man that promoted ita execution 
as their enemy; find therefore now began to declare 
war against informers, many of wiiom they treated 
with great cruelty, and some they murdered in the 
streets.” This account is supported by the testimony 
of several of the other speakers in the debate ;* nor, 

* “ F.>(in tup veryiTommencement uf th« law," laid Lord Cliolmon- 
deley, “ exposed iia to die dBa^er of a relM'Uion ; an insurruction of 
the iiopuluvc wait tbjreatcued, nay, tlie (fovemmeut hod informiitino 
ofiUbpingortually designed, andivery wiaely ordered the trooitii to 
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indeed, are the facts denied or questioned by any 
opponent of the repeal. Lord Bathurst proceeded 
to state that, by their determination and violence^ 
the people at last wearied out the magistrates, and 
intimidated all persons from lodging informations ; 
so that the law had now for some years bpen totally 
disregarded. “ The practice, therefore, of vend- 
ing and of drinking distilled spirits,** continued* 
his lordship, “has prevailed for some time without 
opposition ; nor can any man enter a tavern or an 
alehouse in which they will be denied him, or 
walk along the streets without kirng incited to 
drink them at every corner : have been sold 

for several years with no less openness and security 
than any other commodity ; and whoever walks in 
this great city will find his way very frequently ob- 
structed by those who arc selling tliese pernicious 
liquors to Vue greedy populace, or by those who 
have drunk them till they arc unable to move.” 
In short, the whole body of the lower orders ap- 
jjears to have been arrayed in opposition to the law, 
which in these circumstance could only have been 
maintained by a strong military force. The general 
sense of its despotic and oppressive character would 
unite against it many other persons beside the 
lovers of gin ; gin-drinking itself would become 
in the common estimation less odious amid the 
hatred that was felt against the rash and mis- 
chievous means that had been taken to put it 
down; and in the unpopularity of this one law, imd 
the contempt into wiiicli it had fallen, all lawr 
would be somewhat shaken and weakened. Mean- 
while, the trade in spirits,, abandoned ‘ by all re- 
spectable dealers, w'ould be left in the hands of 
persons without cither means or character, ruHians 
and desperadoes ui)on whom neither law nor public 
opinion could be brought to bear; and all the 
revenue that the sale of spirits nught, under 
another system, be made to yield would be 
thrown away and lost in this wild and unseemly 
scene of universal illicit trading. In opposition 
to the repeal, the principal argument that was 
urged was, that the sale of gin, which w>i8 now 
carried on, not, certainly, in secret or with any 
attempt at concealment, but still without open ])ro- 
claraation by the dealers of the article they had to 
dispose of on their sign-boards and casks, would in 
future be thrust forward with an impudent expo- 
sure of the name as well as of the thing,, which it 
seemed to be thought might not only tend to harden 
the victims of gin-drinking, but might throw more 
opportunity and temptation in the way of persons 

Iw drawn out and pstud iu the several places where the mob was 
Ukidy to assemble, whiuli perhaps prevented ii ^.ii detd of blood- 
Mhud,' and the . law began lobe executed without any forciblo oppo. 
Hiiion. A* there wore multitudes of olTenders, there was prqwntly a 
nmUitude of infoirumtinna ; but os soon as any man was knbwn to bo 
an inturmer he was assaulted and pelted by the mob whoTcvcr they 
could meet with him. A noble peer was obliged to open his gates 
to one of these nufortunote creatures* in order to* protect him ' 
from the mob, who were in fiill cw, uud would probably have tom 
him to pieces if they could have 'laid hold of him; for they hofl Ije- 
Ibre actually murdered some of these informers. Tliis was uotthb 
only dliHculty ; tlie magistrates themselves were iu danger if they 
appedred xealous in tlie execution of Ihis law ; the prosecutions were ' 
vastly expensive, and, when the person wu convicted, seldom any- 
thing could be recovered, so that it put the goveitituent to an infloito 
expense.'* 


wbo had not yet fallen into the habit. In illustration 
of the extentto which the open retail of gin was car- 
ried before thc^imposition of the ptohibitory duties 
(which had proved no prohibition and no duties 
I at all), the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Thomas Sher- 
"ipck) quoted a Report drawn up in tlie year 1736 
by the jjistices of Middlesex, according to which 
the number of gin-retailers in the districts of West- 
minster, Holbom, the Tower, and Finsbury (ex- 
clusively of the city of London and Southwark) was 
then 7044, “ besides 3209 alehouses that did 
not sell spirituous liquors, and besides » great 
number of persons who retailed gin privately in 
garrets, cellars, and back rooms, or places not ex- 
posed to public view.” Every sixth house in the 
metropolis, it appeared by this Report, was then a 
licensed gin-shop; and the bishop apprehended 
that, with a reduction of the duties, this state of 
things, or a worse, would be brought hack — that 
there would immediately be not fewer than 50, ()()() 
gin-retailers set up under the sanction of the go- 
vernment throughout the kingdom. However, 
although all the bishops, as well as most of the ad- 
herents of the late ministry, voted against it, the. 
repeal l)ill was ultimately carried ; “ and we can- 
not help owning,” says Smollett, “ that it has not 
been attimdcd with thojse dismal consequences which 
the lords in the opposition foretold.” Although 
gin-drinking continued to prevail to a sufficiently 
lamentable extent among the lower orders of Lon- 
don and our other great towns, as it still does, we 
certainly no longer read of such a condition of 
things as is described to have been produced by 
the prohibitory act, or at least to have subsisted 
under that state of the law — when, as was stated in 
the* debate to which we have been refening, by 
Lord Lonsdale, although an opponent of the repeal 
bill, whoever should pass along the streets of the 
metropolis would find wretches stretched upon the 
pavement, insensible and motionless, and only re- 
moved by the charity of passengers from the 
danger of being crushed by carriages, or trampled 
by horses, or strangled with filth in the common 
sewers. Better police arrangements have no doubt 
contributed something to the improvement that has 
taken place ; but the mere restoration of the spirit- 
trade to the jiTotection of the law, and thereby to 
the hands of persons of respectable character, ap- 
pears to have had an immediately beneficial eff^t 
of itself. Indeed it was not till after this had been 
done that even the best possible police establish- 
ment could have been of any avail in preserving 
publjp decency or repressing disorder. No mere 
police could have made the law be obeyed against 
so unanimous a determination of the popul^e to 
set it at -defiance. . 

In point of fact, however, the police of London 
continued exceedingly defective throughout nearly 
the whole of the present period; and Constant 
evidence was furnished of its inefficiency by the 
commission of the most flagrant crimes at all hours 
in the open streets. Under the year 1702 Mait- 
land- notes that robberies and burglaries had dae-* 
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come very frequent in the city after the breaking 
up of the watch in the morning ; upon which it 
was ordered by the justices of peacp, met in quar- 
ter sessions at Guildhall, that thenceforth all the 
constables should, from the 1st of November to 
the 1st of February, set tlieir several watches at 
ten o’gIdqIc at night, and continue tliem Ijill sI.y in 
the morning. It would ajipear, therefore, that be- 
fore this the watch was not kept qn even till sun- 
rise in winter ; and during the day there was no 
watch at all. In 1704 the common council passed 
ati act appointing the number of constables for tlic 
different wards, tc^ be 583 in all, provided each 
with lanthorn and candle, and well and sufficiently 
armed with halberts ; and it was at lhc'’8anie time 
ordered that they should he at their posts from 
nine at night till seven in llie moniiiig during the 
winter months, and from ten till five in the sum- 
mer. Another act of the nninicipal parliament, 
passed in 1716, regulated the lighting of the city, 
by ordering that all housekeciiers wliosc houses, 
doors, or gateways frcjnted or were next to any 
street, lane, or other puhlie piissagc or place, 
slioiild, every, night between the second night after 
full moon and the seventh after new moon, set or 
hang out one or more lights, with sufficient cotton 
Avicks, that should continue to burn from six o’clock 
till eleven. Under this economical arrangement, 
tliereforc, the town was left in total darkness all 
night after what we should now account the very 
early hour of eleven, mid also, during nearly a 
third part of each month, for the whole of every 
evening on Avhich the moon should, indeed, have 
shone, but did not. Meanwhile the desperate 
characters that infested the public thoroughfares 
seem to have very little minded cither the lamps 
with their sufficient cotton wicks, or the watchiueii 
with their halberts. Under date of 1728 Mait- 
land Avrites — 'I'he streets of this city, and those of 
Westminster, having ^for a considerable time been 
grievously pestered with street-robbers, their auda- 
cious villany was got to such a heiglit that they 
formed a design to rob the queen in St. Paul’s 
Glmrchyard, as .she privately retunicd from sup- 
per in the city to the palace of St. James’s, as con- 
fessed by one of the gang when under sentence of 
death. rBut, those execrable villains being busily 
employed in robbing Sir Gilbert Heathcote, an 
alderman of London^ on his return in his chariot 
from the House of Commons, her majesty luckily 
passed thein in her coach without being attacked.” 
This incident, it seems, excited for the moment an 
extraordinary diligence on the part of the authori- 
ties; so that “the streets,” adds Maitland, “were 
soon cleared of those wicked and detestable rogues, 
many of whom being apprehended, they were 
justly condemned and executed for their many 
enormous epmes,” The next year we find the 
Midtfiesex grand jury including in their present- 
ment,‘t along with the gin-shops, “ the unusual 
fwnihs' of, sturdy and clamorous beggars” tliat 
were.tff be; seen in the. metropolis, and also “ the 
bold and frequent robberies in the streets”— “ a . 


wickedness,” they add, “ that till within these few 
years A\as unheard of a,\pong us.” It Avas not till 
the year 1736 that lamp-posts and glass lamps 
were ordered to he jnit up in tlic city, and the 
lamps to be kept burning alblhe year through from 
sunset till sunrise- “Till this tiuie,” observes 
Maitland, “the streets of J.oii<lon Avere perhaps 
»wurse illuminated by night than those of any other 
greSt city, Avhich Avas entirely oAAing tt» bad ma- 
nagement; for, the same being lighted by con- 
tract, the contractors Avere annually ohliged to pay 
to the city the^m of six huudred ])o\iud8 fur the 
liberty of lighting Athe same.” Tlicse contractors, 
it seems, kept about u thoiusand laiu]}B burning till 
tAvclvc o’elock lor a hundred and seventeen nights 
in the year, Avherc the householders did not choose , 
to hang out their oAvn lights, receiving from each 
householder Avhose door ihev thus ilhuBlinalcd the 
sum of six tiliilliiigs ammally. But after a few 
years we find the old complaint of the insecurity of 
the streets as loud ns ever. One ilay in April, 
1744, it is related, a hand of de.speradocs, to the 
number of about twenty, attacked St. Martin’s 
roundhouse about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
armed with cutlasses,* bludgeons, and pistols, with 
the design of rescuing some of their eomratle.s ; 
nor could they be dispersed till a party of the 
horse-guards liad been sent for. A few months 
■ after avc read of an active jjcace-officcr, who hud 
distinguished himself in the pursuit of tho jutrpe- 
trators of some recent rofjheries, being assuilfid in 
the open street by twelve villains armed with cut- 
lasses and two with i)istols, and fired at and 
Avoumlcd by them. “ The gang,” says Maitland, 

“ who eommitled these robberies Avere so insolent 
that they went to the houses of peace-ofileers, made 
them beg pardon for endeavouring to do their duty, 
and promise not to jjiolest them. Some, wiiose 
lives they thrcateiu d, Avere obliged to lie in Bride- 
Avell for their safety.” lu an address to the king 
tin's same year the lord mayor and aldermen repre- 
sent “that divers contedcracies of great numbers 
of evil-di.s])OBcd persons, armed with bludgeons, 
pistols, cutlasses, jfnd other dangerous weapons, 
infest not only the j)rivatc lanes and passages, but 
likewise the public streets and places of usual con- 
course, and commit most daring outrages upon the 
persons of your majesty’s go(jd subjects whose 
ail'airs oblige them to ])ass through the streets, by 
tcrrifyiirg, robbing, and wounding them ; and these 
facta arc frequently por})ctTated at such times as 
were heretofore deemed hours of security ;” and 
“ that the officers of justice have been repulsed in 
the performance of their duty, some of whom have 
Ixieii shot at, some wounded, and others mtirdered, 
in endeavouring to discover and apprehend the 
said persons ; by which means many are intimidated 
from duly executing their offices, and others put in 
manifest danger of their lives.” The evil, however, 
continued unabated for some years after this. It was 
in 1751 that the celebrated Henry Fielding, thhi 
holding the office of a justice of peace for West- 
minster, published his “ Inquiry into the Causes of 
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the late Increase of Robbers, &c., with some Pro- 
posals for Remedying this Rowing Evil.” Fielding- 
begins this treatise by observing that the great in- 
crease of robberies that had taken place'within a few 
years of the time when he wrote, though already .be- 
come BO flagrant, did mot seem to have yet arrived 
at the height it was likely to attain. “ In fact,” he 
says, “ I make no doulk but that the streets of this, 
town, and the roads leading to it, will shortly be im- 
passable without the utmost hazard ; nor arc we 
threatened with seeing less dangerous gangs of 
rogues among us than those which^c Italians call 
the banditti. . . .What, indeed, mfr^mot the public ap- 
prehend when- they are informed, as an unquestion- 
able fact, that there are at this time a great gang of 
rogues, whose number falls little short of a hundred, 
who are incorporated in one body, have officers and 
a treasury,*'tfud have reduced theft and robbery 
into a regular system ? There arc of this society, 
men who appear in all disguises, and mix in 
most companies.”* And in a subsequent page we 
find the following statements : How long have M'e 
known highwaymen reign in this kingdom after 
they have been publicly known for such? Have 
not some of these committe'd robberies in open 
daylight, in the sight of many people, and have 
afterwards rode solemnly and triumphantly through 
the neighbouring towns without any danger or mo- 
lestation ? This happens to every rogue who is 
become eminent for his audaciousness, and is 
thought to be desperate ; and it is in a more par- 
ticular manner the case of great and numerous 
gangs, many of which have for a long time com- 
mitted the most open outrages in defiance of the 
law. Officers of justice have ownM to me that 
they have passed by such with warrants in their 
]iockct8 against them without daring to apprehend 
them ; and, indeed, they could not be blamed for 
not exposing themselves to sure destruction ; for 
it is a melancholy truth, that at this very day a 
rogue no sooner gives the alarm, within certain 
])urlieus, than twenty or thirty armed ruffians are 
found ready to come to his assistance.”t And all 
this went on notwithstanding a frequency of exe- 
cutions, a destruction of life by the arm of the 
law, that of itself seems- to us now to belong to the 
horrors of a state of semi-harharism; when, to 
adopt Fielding’s own expression, cartloads of our 
fellow-creatures were once in every six weeks car- 
ried to slaughter, t 

But we must not allow such statements as these 
to carry us too far in pur conclusions as to the ge- 
neral condition of the people at this time. We 
must not, out of a few particular facts, too hastily 
make up for ourselves a picture of the whole de- 
partment of the social system to which they belongs 

' Inquiry, p. 3. t Id. p. 94. t Id. p. 127. 
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still less must we from s\^ch facts relating to one 
department draw our inferences as to all the others. 
Facts that arc ijcmarkable and exceptional are more 
apt to be recorded and commented upon by con- 
temporary writers than such as more truly repre- 
sent the ordinary course in which things proceed ; 
and the ssme fact has not the same meaning, docs 
not imply ^e same concomitants, at diflerent 
epochs. Hence the difficulty, indeed the im- 
possibility, of getting at a complete view of the. 
state of society in any past age, even with the aid 
of the amplest statistical information. Wc»lo,ok at 
it only as it were through so niapy long narrow 
tubes irregularly disposed, which permit us to see 
each of them little more than the small insulated 
portion of the field that chances to be directly op- 
posite to it. Doubtless, what is strictly and dis- 
tinctively to be called cmlhaiinnhaamw been car- 
ried to a very considerably higher point in this 
country than it had arrived at by the middle of the 
last century : that is to say, along with a greatly 
improved condition of all material and mechanical 
arrangements, the moral dominion of law and order 
is more firmly established ; crimes of violence, and 
violence in every shape, have diminished; human 
life has come to be held on all hands in higher 
estimation ; great economical irregularities, such as 
famines and pestilences, have been much reduced in 
frequency and in severity ; the general rate of mor- 
tality has been lessened ; in short, the whole system 
of circulation upon which our existence as a com- 
munity depends has been hrouglit to act both with 
more frccdoin and with more efficiency. But our 
existence as a community is a diflereii thing from 
our existence either as individuals or as families ; 
and an advance in civilization is not necessarily 
the same thing with an advance either in happiness 
or in virtue. It does not even follow, as a inattci- 
of course, that, with a more submissive obedience 
to the law, and with actually a lower- amount of 
what the law calls crime, we are in a more healtliy 
condition, either socially or politically. With less 
crime there may be more vice ; the spirit of le- 
gality, to borrow a phrase from the theologians, 
may have weakened the spirit of liberty. At tlie 
same time, while it is but fair to the past to keep 
these possibilities in mind, it would be the most 
fatal of all errors to assume that liberty aiid order, 
civilization and morality, might not all exist in the 
highest degrees together and in harmony. And 
certainly, in the case immediately before us — the 
comparison between our present condition and that 
of oar' ancestors of the earlier part of the last. 
century, — it would be very difficult to show thiit 
the higher degree of morality and liberty really 
went along with the lower degree of civilization 
and order, 
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I Malcolm HI. , id. 

1059 The Earl Algar dies 191 

1063 Hardid with Ids brollicr Tostig overcome*the 

Weld), who decapitate their king Grillith, 
and send his head to Harold; the Welch 
give ho8ta.ge8 and engage to pay the ancient 
tribute . . . . , . ]t)5 

Edward, the outlaw, arrives in London and dies 
soon aflor, and is buried in St. Paul's . id. 

1064 Turlogh becomes king of Ireland . ^ . . 223 

1065 llarol(i is wrecked on the French const; is taken 

prisoner ; is ransomed by tlie Duke of Nor- 
mandy ; Harold swears to aid W illinm to get 
jMWscssion of the English crown after Ed- 
ward’s death . . . • . • 198-9 

Tostig is expelled from Nortlmmbria, and 
Morcar is apjioiiited Earl in his stead; he flies 

to Bruges 200 

Nov. 30. Harold arrives in London . ' , 2(tl 
•1066 Jan. S. Edward the Confessor dies and is buried 

at Westminster 203 

Harold is protdaimed king; the foreign fa- 
vourites are dismissed; Duke William de- 
mands by his ambassadors the fulfilment of 
Harold's oafh| he refuses; fhe Pope sanc- 
tions the invasion of England . » , 206-7 

Tostig ravng<!s fhe Isle of Wight and the coast 
of Lincolnsliiro ; sails up tlie Humber, but is 
lieafen ofl’; Hurdrada, king of Norway, in- 
vades England, anri with Tostig delcats Karls 
Morcar and Edwin, and tak(>s \'ork ; Harold 
lights and beats Ibemal. .Sfamford bridge, and 
Hardrada and Tostig are slain . ' . . 208-9 

Sept. 28. The Normans land at Bt.ilv<'rliilhe, 
march to Hastings, and form a fortiliril 

camp 210 

They ravage tlie surrounding country . .211 

Harold ai-rives in Ijondon from tlie north, and 
ill six days marches against, the Normans . 209 

dct. 14. fhe liatUc of Hastings; Harold is 
slain 212-15 
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William lakes Dover Castle 

Edgar . AtUeling is declared king, and Earls 

‘ Edwin and Morcar appointed to military 

command 

William marches to Southwark; ravages fhe 
CQuntry ; Edgar sun-enders the crown to him ; 
. ^ a fort, afterwards the Tower of Loudon, built 

by William . . . ^ . . 

Coronation of William in Westminster Abbey 
William holds his court at Barking, where he 
receives Edgar Atheling .... 

A castle is built at Winchester . . 

1067 Miuch. William goes over to Normandy, leav- 
ing Odo in command with certain council- 
lors . » . . ' . . . 

Insurrection in Kent ; Dover Ca8|^> is attacked ; 
Count Eustace, of Boulogne, eolmes over, but 
retires ....... 

Edric rises in Herefordshire ; flic sons of Harold 
invade England from Ireland ; arc repulsed ; 
the English rise in several parts . .' . 

Dec. 6. William embarks at Dieppe for Eng- 
land 


l*age 

359 


361 

362 

id. 

363 

364 

365 


id. 

366 
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Keeps his Christmas in London ; tlie Saxon laws 
to lie observed S66 

1068 William liesicges and takes Exetel*, and builds 

a castle there; he is crowned with his Queen 
Matilda at York, by Archbishop Aldrcd . id. 
Harold's suns again invade England; are de- 
feated and sock refuge in Denmark . . 367 

William extends his conquests to Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, GloucestCTshire, and Oxford, 
and many fortified cities .... id. 
Earls Edwin and Morcar raise flie people in 

tlie uurtli 368 

William marches and gives them battle on the 
Ouse, Olid defeatii them ; he takes York and 
builds a citadel . . > . . / 369 

Aldred, Archbishop of York, curses William . id. 

Edgar Atlieling and Ids family fly to Scot- 
land ...... !(/., 534 

Several Norman foEuwers of William abandon 
England . . . .. . . 370 

He sends his queen.back ,tp Normandy . . id. 

1069 William Iraises the siege of York and erects a 

second castle. Robert de Coinine attacks 
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and 4ak«g Durliam, buf he and his followers 
are destroyed in tlio night; ^ . . 370 

1072 William advances into Scotland; subdues Mal^ <378 

colm 111:, who meets and gives hostages toisS-t 
William,' and does homage iif,Ahernethy . 1536 

1073 Aug. The Danes under Oslx’orn invade Kug- 

land ; land at die Ouse ; are joined by Edgm 
j\tbeling; they l»esieg(! \ ork; tiie Normans 
burn the city and cat]iedr:'.I,and3000ofmcm 
are destroyed . - . . . , 371 

William retakes York, and Kdgai'tlies again to 

Scofhmd ■ 372 

William lays waste Northumbria; Egelwin, 
BIsliop ol Durham, retires to TJndisranie; 

* Durham is taken l)y AVilliam and fortified . 373 

He is nearly lo.*t on liis way to York . . ul. 

The conquered country jiartitioned out to Nor- 
mans 374, 5 

Earls Edwin and Morcar'arc adinitfwl to tlicir 

estates 375 

William enters Cliesler without rc.sistunce . id. 

Hugh tlie AA'olf, Karl of Chester, invatles North 
Wales and builds Uliuddlan Castle . • 376 

Hereward raises an insurrection in Lincolnsbire, 
Hunlingdon, and Cambridge. Edwin and 
Mortar tly from William; tlie foniMT is 
killed and Morcar joins Hereward; the Eng- 
lish malie a fortified camj) in the Isle of Ely ; 
William besieges them for throe months ; the 
monks of Ely betray the camp ; the English 
surrender, but Hereward eNca]ies; be ailer- 
wards takes tlie oalli of alh'giiuice to Wil- 
liam 3’/6,7,8 

AVilliam takes with him an English army ami 

reduces Maine 379 

Edgar Athcllng goes to lloueu to W’illlam . 380 
Some of the Norman barons raise an iimurrec- 
tion at Norwich; the Karl of Norfolk is de- 
feated; Norwich Castle surrenders ; AV'iliiaiu 
besieges Dol in Brittany uiisuccessfhlly ; he 
returns to England .... 3S1, 2 
Karl Wallheof is executed near Winchester . 382 
. Tlie abbot of CroyJand is accused of idolatry 

and degraded id. 

l077-f) Robert of Nomuindy, W'illiam's eldest .son^ 
claims that province ; lie is refused ; he revolts 
and attacks the Castle of Rouen ; retires to 
Le Perche; again demands Normandy; is 
again refused ; he goes to tlie French court ; 
ravages NormaniTy ; W illiam liesicgos him in 
the Castle of (ie.sheioj : is wounded by 
Robert; he abandons the siege; Robert Is 
reconciled to the king .... 3S1 

1 (1/9 Malcolm I II. makes an inroad into Northuml)cr- 
‘ laud 

1080 Robert is scut to conini.i!id against the Scot-s, 

hut eflee.ls nothing . . . . . 536 

Roljert iiiially leaves the king . . . 384 

Liulf having been robbed by ffilbert and oilier 
retainers of the Bishop of Durliam, raises an 
insurrection; theucoyile meet at Gateshead ; 
they fire the church ; (I'ilhert is put to death ; 
the bishop and his rctiiuic are slain . . 384, 5 

1082 Odo, Bishop of Baycnx, is sent by the king 
to against the insurgents ; lays waste tlie couri- 

1085 try; Odo aspires to tlie Popedom and leaves 

England • '385 

William arrests him at the Isle of Wight and 
sends him prisoner to Nonnandy . . 386 

Queen Matilda dies . . • ... id. 

Tlie Danes again apjiear upon die coast, but re- 
turn . . . 

Sueuo and his son Harold of Denmark die . id. 
Canute succeeds to the Dauisli Uirone and pre- 
res widi Olaf, king of Norway, to invade 
iglaiid; imprisons his brother Sleswic ; tlie 
invasion is abandoned • . # • 386,7 
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The Danc-geld again laid on by the king . 387 
He enlists many foreign .sobllers; lays waste the 
lands near the sea-shore; encourages com- 
merce id. 

AA’illiam and Henry, the king’s sous, dUftgree . id. 
7’lie king lays waste a circuuiference of ninety 
miles in llampshirc to iiialfe a hunting ground 387 
He enacts the forest laws . « . . 388 

1086 The king assenihles all his vassals at Salisbury, 

who again lake the mill of allegiance and do 

homage id. 

The king tlien ileyiarts fur the l■(lnlincnl with his 
. sons AA'iHiiiin and Heniy, lu lay siege to 

lHaiites id. 

July. Tiirlogfl, l^iig nf Ireland, dies at KInkora 458 

1087 July. AA’illiam lays sicgi'lo lAtaiiles ; is t.ikeii 

and hiirned : he receives an injury liy his 
horse stimilding; lie is carried to Roiicn; 
removes lo llic monastery of St. (iervas ; libe- 
rate, s state jirlsoners; Isxjneallies Normandy 
to Uolierf, and gives 50110/. of silverjjo Henry 389 
Sept. 9. Death of AA'iHiain the Conqueror . «/. 

His body is carried to Caen and is buried in St. 

Stephen's church ..... 390, 1 
Sejil. 26. AVilliam Rufus is crowned atAAVsf- 
minster by I^infranc, arebbi.sbop of Canter- 
bury 392 

He again Imprisons the English state yirisoners 
lilM'raled by his father .... 392, 3 
Tlie Bishop of Bay«ux raises an iftsurrcc.lion in 
England in favour of Robert of Nonnandy . 3!t| 
Tlie Normnim are defeated af sea; Uiifns calls- 
the Saxons (ogellier ; besieges ( )Jo, the hisho]i, 
in Peven.«ey Caslle ; Pevensey and Roches- 
ter Castles are surrendered to the king, and 
Odo dejKirts from England, and the insurrec- 
tion Is quelled * . ' • . 391,5,6 

10,89 Archbishop LiiilVanc dies; UufiM seises the 

revenues of Caiilerhiiry .... 396 

1090 The Normiui barons reliel against Robert and 

fake many of his castles: they are garrisoned 
by Rufus; Henry assists Robert, and the 
adherents of Riiliis are exp, lied ; Henry 
gains some castles ; Henry throws Conan, the 
leader of the Rebellion, over the hattlemeiifs 
of a high lower 396, 7 

1091. Jan. Rufus hind.s in Normandy at tli<> liead of 
all English army ; a peace is concluded and 
Rufus ri>1nins many towns ; Kufiis and 
Rolierl atlaek Henry and lay siege to Mount 
.St. Micliael, wlilcli ho evacuate, s inid refiros 
into Britf.my ..... 397, 8 
Rufus eiig,agt'S in a war with Maleolni III. of 
Scotland; Rufus lays the fonndalioii of a 
castle at Carlisle; and colonises (hat part; |3!t8 
Rufus rnpilies Malcolm to ajijiear at G'I(Hi-,/ .5.'{H 
coster and ihi homage, which is refused . [537 
Malr)ilm does lioiiiage ; Kdgr r Alheling comes 
III England and lives in the court of UiifiLs . ,A98 
Nov. 13. .Alalcolm HI. ami his son Edward 
kilhsl at (he siege nf .Alnwick Castle . 399, 5.37 
Nov. 16. Queen JIargaret his wife, the sister 
of Kdgar Alheling, dies , , . 399, 538 

1091 Donald Bain seizes the throne of Scotland , 538 

May. Duncan ofl’ers to swear fealty to Rufus ; 

invoiles Scotland ; drives Donald Bain from 
the throne and becomes king . . . id. 

1094-5 Tlie AA'^elch invade tlie English border ; liesiege . 
and take Mpiitgomery Castle, and overrun 
Cheshire, Shropshire, atid Hereforrlshire, and 
reduce the Isle of Anglesey ; RuAu marches 
against them ; goes into Wales, but retreats ; 
orders the erection of forts along the frontier 399 
Mowbray, Karl of NortbiimlK‘rlaiid, enters into 
a conspiracy against Rufus to place Stephen 
(HI the throne ; the king marches against him ; 
besieges him in Ramborough Castle ; he is 
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Idvcu prisoiEier; Uis wile doUverEi up liie 
castle; the consplrrfiors arc variously pu- 
nished ^ ... . . . 400 

1004 Ireland is divided between Murtach, son of 

Kiiff; Turlogh, and Doianal MacLochlin . 459 

1095 Donald Bain caiy^ the assassination of Dun- 

can, and agaiiibecomes king of Scotland . 638 
He expels all foreign settlers, and abolishes all 
Imiovatioiu on the customs of the country . itL 

1096 Robert resigns Normandy to Rufus for a stun* 

of money . . . . . . <• 400 

He sails to take possession of it . , . 401 

1097 Kdgor Atheling marches Into Scotland . . 638 

1 008 Defeats Donald liaiii, and places his tiephew 

Edgar on the throne •« *’• • , id. 

1099 The toiyn of Mans is delivered up to Rufus 

by the Ldrd of Iji Fl&chc . . . 401 

July 15. Jerusalem is captured by the Cru- 
saders 407 

liOQ Helie besieges Mans; Rufus instantly re])air 8 to 
Baifisur; Mans is surrendered; Rufus is 
wounded ; he ravages the country and re- 
turns to England . . . . . 401 

May. Richard, sou of Duke Robert, is killed 
'by an arrow in the New Forest . . , idL 

Aug. 1. Rufus is slain by an arrow in tlie New 
Forest, shot by Sir Walter Tynell, who flies 
to Normandy, and afterwards departs fw the 
Holy Land 403 

Rufus is buHed in Winchester Catlicdral . id. 
Henry attempts to seise the treasures in WIb- 
chester Castle; is op^iosed by Robert de 

Drcteuil . ' 

Aug. 6 . Accession of Henry 1. ; he is crowned 
in Westminster Abbey by Maurice, bishop 

of London 

Henry grants a charter of liberties ; restores the 
rights of the church ; and promises to restore 
the laws of Edward the Confessor . . 406 

Nov. 11. Henry marries Maud, daughter of 
Malcolm, king of Scots . . . .406,7 

He expis the favourites of Rufiis , . . 407 

1101 Half Flamlard, bishop of Durham, escaps 

ftom the Tower of London and goes to Nor- 

nmdy 

Robert, prepres to invade Englaiid . . 408 

Tlie English fleet desert to Wm ; he lands at 
Portsmouth ; pace is concluded, and Henry 
cedes all his castles in Normandy to Robert 409 
Henry goes to war with some of his b^is ; 
siege of Arundel Castle; of Bridgoiiorth; 
it is captured ; capitulation of Shrewsbury . m/. 

Robert comes to England, and is ma^ pi- 
«Mi« • . . . . . .410 

Robert is liberated and returns to Normandy . id. 

1102 Sibylla, die wife of Itobert, dies . . .id. 

1103 Murtach, one i)f the kings of Irelantljis defeateil 

by MacLocLlin tlie other king, at Cobha, in 

. .. . . . .459 

. 1106 Henry mvades Normandy ; lays siege to Ten- 
chebray ; Robert marches to its relief; is de- 
feated and taken prisoner, and Normandy 
'&lk into the possession of Henry . . 410-12 

Edgar Atheling is taken prisoner at thb same 
place; is brought to England, and a pension 
18 allowed liim . .. . . .411 

Duke Robert is committed to prison for life ; 
he attempts to escap ; is blinded by order 
of Henry , • . . id. 

Henry tak^s Falaise, and thtmi secures Wil- 
liam, the infant son of Ilubcrt; commits him 

1 T «mtptly of Helie de St Saeu . . 412 

1107 Jan. 8 . Edgar, king of Scotland, dies, and is 

succeeded by Alexander I. . ,538 

Ctmberlwd is severed firom the' kingdom of 
Swtlwid, having been be^eathed by jBdgm 
tohu brother David . , . , iVt 
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U09 July 30. Turgot is consecrated M4hop of St. 

Amlrew'# by the Archbisho}r of. York . 539 

11.10 Matilda, the daughter of Henry, affianced to 
Henry V., ,empror of Germany, and a fiix 
laid on . flie country to pay the marriage 
, prtioii . . , . . .412 

Tlie Welsh are defeated ; and a colony of Fle- 
mings established at Ifeveribrdwe.st . • . id. 

Henry obliges the barons and prelates to swear 
fealty to his scwi William at Salisbury . 413 

.1113 The King of France and Fulk, Earl of Anjou, 
attack the frontiers of Normandy; peace is 
restored . . . ... . 412 

1115 Turgot, bishop of St; Andrew 's, dies . t . .WO 

1117 Thomas k Bcckct is bom . • * • . 446 

1118 Maud the Good, quetm of Henryk dies. Tlie 

Karl of Mellcnt, Henry's chief minister, also 

die 

Henry is engaged in a war with bis Norman 

Imrons id. 

Baldwin, carl of IHandera, dies of his 

wounds td. 

Tlie Order of the Templars founded . . ' 746 

1119- Murtach, one of the kings of Ireland, dies . 459 

Aug. 20. The battle of Bmivillo fouglit be- 
tween Henry and l.;Oui8, king of Fnmce . 413 

1120 Endmcr elected bisliop of St. Andrew’s, but is 

not consecrated . , ' . . . 539 

Nov. 25. Henry sets sail from Borfleur for Eng- 
land . . . . ■ . . , 414 

Tlie; Blanche-nef, the ship in which IVinre 
William embarked, is wrecked and all 
ppiish . . . ... . .415 

Tlie Norman barons again revolt . , .416 

Henry mames Alice, daughter of Geoflry,duke 
of liouvain id. 

1121 MacLochlin, king of alllreland, dies . . 459 

1124 The Emperor Henry V. dies . . . 41(5 

Robert, Prior of Scone, is made hisho}) of St. 
Andrew's, and consecrated by tlie Arch- 
hUhop ofYork . ‘ . . . . 539 

Ajiril 27. Alexander I., king of Scotland, dies, 
and is succeeded by David, carl of Qum- 
^ berland .id. 

1126 Matilda, the widow of the Emperpr Henry V., 

and daugliter of Henry I., is declared the 
next heir to the throne . . . .416 

Fulk, earl of Anjou, goes to the Holy I^and, 
aiid renounces liis goveii'imeut in favour of 
his son, Geofl’ry PlantHgeiiet . . . 417 

1127 Matilda is married- to Gcofl’ry I'lantagenet at 

Rouen . , . ■ . . .id. 

Henry causes his barons again to swenx to sup- 
port, the succession of Matilda; David, king 
of Scots, is the tirst to do so . . ‘ . 54(1 

1128 July 27. William of Normandy, the son of 

Robert, dies at St. Omcr, of a wound in the 

hand . 417 

Matilda leaves her husband and comes over to 
England; sheretunii . . . .418 

1133 Matilda is delivered of a son at Mans, who is 

afterwai^Henry II. of England . . id. 

Henry again causes his barons to swew to sup- 
prt the succession of Matilda and! her chil- 
dren id. 

1133 Geoffry, another sort of Matilda, is bofn . id. 

1134 William, a diird son, is born . . . id-. 

1135 Robert of Normandy dies ill Cardiff* Castle , 411 

Nov. 25. Henry is taken sick while in Nor- 
mandy ' . . ... 418 

Dec. 1. He dies, leaving .all' his territories to 
his daughter MUtilda . . id. 

. His bowete are buried at St. Mary's; Rouen, 
and his body brought over and' buried at 
Reading Abbey . , t td. 

Stephen amves in Loudon, and is acknow- 
ledged king by the citixens , .. 42L 
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Dec. 26. He is crowiiud at Westinitister . 422 
He calls a meeting of the borotw^id clefgy at 
Oxford, who swear U) obey bim'so long as 
lie preserves titc ohurcli discipline; the pojic 
cmdirnis his election us king . . , id. 

Stephen grunts u cliarter of liberties; he allows 
his liarons to fortify llo’ir castles . . id. 

1136 Steplien goes to Nomiaudy and is receivailas 

the lawful suexessor .... id. 
David, king of Scotland, invades England in 
favour of Matilda; a ])eace is doucluded . 423 
Feb. Henry, David's sun, is created earl of 
Huntingiinn ; David again invades Eng- 
land; a truce is made . . . 423-540 

Turlogh O'CoDiier, king of Conuaughh is ac- 
knowledged king; of all Ireland , . 469 

1137 Robert Earl of (llouciester comes to England ; 

swears fealty to Ste])hen ; raises an insurrec- 
tion in Tavour of Matilda ; is aided by the 
King of Scots; Norwich and other royal 
castles are taken ; SOtphen regains tliem . 423 
Eleanor, daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine, 


is married to Ijouis VII. of ii'rance . . 439 

March. David, king of Scots, invades England 
u third time . . . . . 423-541 

.Intie !). Defeats tlie English at Clitlierow . 541 
Aug. 22. The battle of tiie Standard is fought 
at Northallerton . . . . 424-5-fi, 541 

Stc])hen seises Roger, bishop of Sarum, aiid 
Alexander, bisbo]) of Lincoln . . . 426 

Keeps tliem without food till their castles are 
given up , . . . . . 427 

Stejihen is .summoned to appear before the 
jrope’s legate and a synod of bishops at ■Win- 
chester; hut refuses .... id. 
Dec. Roger, bishop of Sariuii, di<;H . . 42K 

Peace concluded at Durham liel ween David, 
king of S(;ots, and Stephen; David made 
earl of Northumhorland . . . .511 

Sept. 1. The synod of Winchester dissolved . 428 
Matilda lands in England; Steplien surjirisi’s 
her in Arundel Castle; she is allowed tode- 

K ; tlie barons of the north and west join 

ilda . . . . , ,f 428 

Stejihen defeats the barons at Ely and other 
jiloccs . ^ . . . . . 429 


1140 Deruiond MacMurrogli, king of I.«in8tcr, seizes 

seventeen of his nobility and puts out their 



1141 Feb. 2. Robert Earl of Gloucester takes Ste- 

))lu!u jirhioner before Lincoln . . . 430 

March 2. Tlie Bishop of WinchesU'r abandons 
'Steiilieil', and tlie Allowing day gives his Iw- 
■^n^ction to Matilda in Winchester Cathe- 
dral ; she assumes royal authority . . id, 

April 7. Matilda cinivencs a meeting of 
churchmen, who, tlie following day, ratify 

her accession 430-1 

■— 0. The deputies from London object ; 
Christian, the eliaplain of Stephen's queen, 
demands the liberation of the king; the 
legati! Winchester excommunicates the adhe- 
rents of Stephen 431 

June. Matilda enters London; insults the 
queen and Bishop of Winchester s . id. 

Matilda is driven, from Jxmdon by Queen 
Maud, and retires to Oxford; she- attempts 
to seize tlie Bishop of Winchester; he forti- 
fies his ])aluce ; Matilda enters the castle of 
■Winchester, and lays siege, to the jalace . 432 
Aog i 1. Tlie bishop besieges Winchester Castle 433 
Sept 14. Matilda makes her escape from tlie 
ciNitle, and reaches Devizes Castfe; is car- 
. ” ri^ as a qorpse from that place to Gloucester id. 

Hw aSierents, the Karl of Gloucester, and 
others,, are taken prisoners; bnt the King of 
. Scots Escapes anifretunisU) Scotland, . id., 5il 
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Nor. 1. Stephen is set at libdrt}' in exchange 
for Robert Earl of Gloucester . . . 433 

Dec. 17. The Bi.s|iop of Winchester snin- 
rnons an ccclesiiwticiil couiu.ll, wln'n Ste- 
. plieu is formally wstoreiP by Ihem . . 431 

1112 Stephen marches to Oxford ami invest, s tlie 
citadel and tires tlie town,nt\or three mon(l»’ 
siege . . . . ' . 

Dec. 2(t, Matilda 'escapes in the snow; is 

* joineil by the Karl of Gloucester and her 

* son, Prinee Henry, at Wallingford ; Oxford 

Castle surrenders 435 

1143 Stejiben is defeated at Wilton by the Earl of 

■' Gloiiceste]!;^ id, 

1117 Matilda’s son, •Prince Henry, is sent back to 

Normandy • . .id. 

Oct. Robert Earl of Gloucester dies of u fever id. 
Matilda quits England .... id. 

1148 Tlieobald, archbishop of Caiite.rbnry, is exiled id. 
Tlie churrheS'iri Imlf the kingdom are cIosihI . id, 

1149 Ihrince Henry lands in Seotlaml aiufts tnet by 

King David at C’arlisle, where be knights 

him 4.‘l(i-151 

David and his son Henry invade England and 
(ulvati(;e to Izmeaster . . . '.Oil 

Tiioraas i\ Rocket goes to Rome and ohiuins a 
pTohiliition against the anointing of Prince 
Enstece . . • , • • .446 

1150 Prince Henry succeeds as duke of Anjou . 436 
Stephen requires tfin Archbishop of Canlerbury 

to anoint Prince Eustace, hi.s son, bnt lie re- 
fuses 435 

1151 Ireland is divided between two princes liy 

Turlogh O'Connor, after the laitlle of M'oin- 

459 

Wimund, an adventurer in ’.Scotland, is taken 
prisoner and has his eyes put out . .511 

Maud, the ciiieen of .Stephen, die., and is buried 
at Favcrsfiain . . ... . 438 

H52 Eleanor, wife of liOuis Vll. of France, is di- 

vunied 1i'l9 

Prince Henry marries iier, and attains Poiclon, 
Gnienne, and Aquitaine . . ■ ,136-9 

He lands in England with an army ; he is met 
by Stephen at Wallingford; atriice i.s agreed 

iqxni 4.37 

Prince Kustare dies id. 

June 12. Henry, sun of David, king of .Sci.l- 

land, dies 511 

1153 May 21, David, king of Scotland, die.s, and 
' is succeeded by bis grundKon, Malcolm 
IV. . . . . . . . . 512 

Nov. 7^ A peace is cone.liided at W ineliesftr 
between Stephen and i’rince Henry; the 
latter is adopted as his son; ajijKiinled liis 
successor, and has the kingdom given to hint 
uller the king's death • . . ' . 437 

MacMurrogli, king of Tjeinster, carries off 
Dergorviila, tlie wife of Tiernan 0‘Riiarc . -lie') 
1151 Prince Henry returns to tlie continent . .4,37-8 

Oct. 25. King .Steplieii dies, and is buried at 
Faversliairi Mona-lery .... 438 

Dec. Henry arrives in England aial enters 

Winchester 410 

— 19. He is crowned with his quc,ea in West- 
minster Abbey by 7'heubald, orcliiiisbo]) of 
Canterbury . • . ’ . • . 440-1 

■ He makes the barons ami bishops swear fealty 

to his two sqns, William and Henry . . 441 

The Earl of Leicester is appointed grand justi- 
ciary of the kingdom ; a new collage issued ; 
the foreign companies of adveiiturers are ex- 

])clled id. 

Tlie king summons a great council, and ob- 
tains tlieir sanction to resume the casth-s 
granted by Stephen and Matilda • . id. • 

Eleven hundred of them arc levelled . . 412 
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At the s!eg:e of Bridj^otth Henry's life is 
saved by Hubert de S. Clair , ■ . . 442 

Geoflry, Henry's younger brother, lays claim 
to tlwj^ earldom of Anjou . . . . id. 

1156 Henry goes to Franfteaaid does homage to Louis 

VII. for Norma^riy, and other provinces . 442, 3 
He reduces Anjou and grants Geoffiry a pension 443 
Turlflgh O'Connor, king of Ireland, called 
O’CoTinor the Great, dies, and is succeeded 
by Murtoch O’Lochlin as supreme king . *459 
Tliomas il fiecket is made chancellor of Eng- ' 
land, ]ir(!ceptor to the prince, and warden of 
the Tower . . . . . . 446 

1187 Henry invades Wales; he is (kfcatcd with 
, great loss at Coleshill Forest, Tic cuts down 
forests y- erects forts; the Welsh, after a few 
months, do homage and give hostitoes . 443 


Malcolm IV. of Scotland resigns at Chester his 
claim to territory north of the Tyne and all 
his right to Cumlwrlaud, and all otlier pos- 
sessiflitS'-in England except the earldom of 
Huntingdon 542 

1158 Malcolm' attends at Carlisle to lie knighted by 

Henry, but quarrels, and returns home . id. 

Geoffry, Henry's younger brother, dies . . 443 

Henry claims Nantes, and takes possession of 
tliat and several other places at tlic head of a 

powerful amjy id. 

Thomas iL Uecket goes as ambassador to Purls . 444 

Henry soon after goes there m person . . id. 

He commutes die ,])erBonal services of his vas- 
sals fur a sum, and raises a large army . 444, 5 

1159 He embarks fur Toulouse with Malcolm, king 

of Scotland, whom he knights in France, il 
Becket and others .... 445-542 
Malcolm returns to Scotland; his nolilcs at- 
tempt to soiTie him 542 

Henry takes Caliors and returns to Normandy 445 

Becket fortilies Caliors; takes three Castles, and 
returns to Nonnandy . . . .id. 

1 160 Peace is concluded between Henry and I^ouis . 446 
Constonce, queen of France, dies ; Louis mar- 
ries Adclais, niece of King Stephen; Prince* 

Henry is married to Margaret, daugbldr 

of Louis; Louis exiles tlie Knights Tem- 
plars id. 

1161. Tlieobald, archbishop of Canterbury, dies . 448 

1162 Thomas a Becket made primate of England . id, 

1163 The Welsh rise in arms, but arc defeated . 451 
Becket lays claim to Rochester Castle and 

otlier castles and several baronies . . 448 

He excommunicates William de Eynsfordjbut 
at the command of Henry absolves hipi . id. 
July 1. Malcolm IV. of Scotland renews liis 
homage to King Henry at Woodstock . 

1161 Jan. 25. Becket 'and the clergy sign a series 

of articles reiideruig the clergy subject to 
the civil courts for felony at Clareiiduii, in 
Wiltshire, called tlie Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon . . tv, . . 449 

Becket is cited Iwfore the council at North- 
ampton . . . . . .id. 

Oct. 11. Becket appears before the king with 
hit pastoral stall'; is renounced as primate 
by the bishops . . . . .449,450 

He is accused of tpagic; sentenced to itnprl- 
Boranent • * . . . . 450 

i~-26. He leaves Nortliamptoii and Hies to 

Giavelines id. 

He is reinvested by the pope as archbishop . 451 
Henry baui^es his relations and friends, and 
seizes his goods and possessions . . id. 

Malcolm Touts the army of Somerled, 
thane of Argyle, who with his son is slain . 543 

1165 Henry commands in person a campaign against 
the Welsh, and commits great crueltiis upon 
bis bostagea 451 
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Dec, 9. Malcolm IV. dies at Jedburgh, and is 
8ucceeded% WnHam the Lion . 513 

1166 Iitfurrectioil in Brittany. Henry, accompanied 

by William, Jiing of Scots, passes over and 
reduces the country to submission; he keeps 
I bis court at Mount St. Michael . 451-2, 513 
Dec. Murtoeb O'Lochlin, king of Ireland, is 
killed in battle, and is succeeded by H.ide- 
rick O’Connor . ... , . 459 

1167 Henry onlers a tax to be levied for tin: support 

of the warm the Holy Land . . . 452 

May. Beoket exconimmiicates in flie church of 
■Vezeley the supporters of the constitutions of 
Clarendon; and several of the favourites of 
Henry . . • ' • , • • 

1107 Dermond MacMiirrogh, king of Leinster, ac- 
knowledges himself vassal to Henry, at 
Aquitaine, and Henry grants him pratection ; 
he comes to England ; eiigagi* with Richard 
de Clare, carl of Pembroke, called Slrong- 
l«nv, and Maiiri(;e Fitzgerald ami Robert 
Fitzstephen, lor aid. in bis restoration; re- 
turns to Ireland . • . . . 4()l-2 

The Empress Matilda dies at iloneti . . 152 

1169 Dennond isdefeateil by Roderick and O'Unan!, 
and uccepU ]mrt of his former territory us 
O’ Ruai-c's vassal . . ... 462 

Peace is concluded between the kings of Eng- 
land and France ; Henry's sous do homage 
for tlieir several liefs, &c. Marriage is agreed 
between Prince Richard, and Alice, a daugh- 


ter of Louis 452 

Dec. 1. Becket lands at Sandwich; jirucccils 
to Canferhiiry . . . . ; Id. 

Excommunicates Ranulf and Robert de Broc 
and the rector of Harrow .... id. 
Tlie excomnninicatod bishops appeal to the king 454,5 
9 An English army and the Irjsli, under the cum- > 
moiul of Dermoiid MacMu'rrogh, besiege 
Wexford, which surrenders . ... 462 

Fitzstephen overcomes the district of Ossory . id. 
MacMiirrogh Is acknowledged king of Lein- . 

ster . . ... . . 463 

Maurice Fitzgerald arrives from England. 

Dublin Is reduced . . . . id. 

May. Raymond le' Gros lands in Waterford; 

he defeats the inliabitants . . . 464 

June 14. I’rincc Henry is crowned during hjs 
father's lifetime by the Arohhishoi) of \’ork ; 
William, king of Scots, and David, hi's son, 
do homage to tlie prince . . . 453,543 

July 22. A congress is held on the borders of 
Towraine, wlien Henry and Becket ans. re- 
conciled . . . . ... id. 

Becket send^ into E^iglandletters of excommu- 
nication against the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishops of London and Salisbu^ . 154 


Sept. Strougbow embarks at Milford H.aren 
with a large force and lands near Waterford; 
the city is attacked and taken; Slrongl^ow 
marries Eva, the daughter of MacMurrogH; 

Dublin is taken ; Meatli is uvcrnin . . 464 

Tlie English slaves in Ireland set at liberty . 465 
Proclamatioii of Henry for the return of the 
English ...... id. 

The Danes invade Ireland ; attack Dublin, 
but are defeated . . . ’ . . id, 

Dermond MacMiirrogh dies, atid . Strougbow 
assumes the title of king of Leinster in right 

bf his wife .id 

Lawrence, archbishop of Dublin, causes a ton- 
federacy of native princes mider the com- 
mand of Roderick to invest Dublin; Strong- 
bow' cuts his way through the army of 
Roderick, which he routs . i - . . 465, 6 

Fitzstephen is besieged in Wexford and sur- 
real . . , . . . i 466 . 
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1170 Strowbowrepaitsto Newnham*. in Gloucarter- 

8 hii(, at tli 0 commaiul of HItary; he sur* 
renders Dublin and .other fiirts ^ the kihg, 
and holds die remainder In subjection to the 
,, English crown . . . , .466 

Becket is murdered in St. Atqputine'i Churcls 
Canterbury 455 , 6 

1171 Ock 16. Henry, attended by Strongbow dtul a 

large army, lands at Crook, near Waterford 466 
Henry receiveB the submission of many princes 
ami Cliieftainsj and all Ireland, except 
, Ulster, is subjugated . . • , . 4(57 

1772 April 17. Henry appohits Hugh de Lacy go- 
:«vemor of Dublin and sails from Wexford, 
and the sane day lands at Portfinnan, in 

Wales • .id. 

May. Henry is absolved from the murder of 
&cket by . the pope's legates at Avranches .. 15S 
Prince Henry is again crowned; bis consort, 
Margaret, daughter of Louis, of France, is 

mwned with him 467 

Prince Henry demands the sovereiggity of eitlier 
^glatid or Normandy . • * . 468 

He flies to the French court . . . id. 

Tile Irish rise against the English . . 546 

1173 March. Richard and GeoflPryjthe king's other 

sons, go to the French court, and Queen 
Eleanor abandons her husband, but is re* 
taken and imprisoned .... 168 
Prince Henry is acknowledged sole king of 
England by TiOuis of France; the torce 
princes swear that they will not make peace 
with Henry without the consent of the barons 

of France id. 

Henry declares that England belongs to the 
jurisdiction of the [lope • . . . 469 

June. Tlie'war commences in Normandy, bnt 
the rebels and invaders are rqmlsed ; and a 
meeting takes place between the kings of 
England and France. Tlie Earl of Leinster 

insults Henry id. 

Richard dc Lucy repulses the Scols; bums 

Berwick 470 

William the Lion is created Earl of Norfh- 
umherland'by Prince Henry . . ,513 

The Earl of Leinster taken prisoner by De 
Lucy 470 

1174 Louis and Prince Henry again attack Nor- 

mandy ; Prince* Richard leotls the insurgents 
' in Poictou and Aquitaine . . . id. 

Rowr'de Mowbray revolts in Yorksliire; tlie 
Scotch invade England ; Hugh Ttigod takes 
No^ich Castle ...... 

July 8 . Henry returns to England, and lands 
at SoutliamptoD, bringing os prisoners his own 
and Prince Henry’s wife ; does penance at 
the grave of Becket . . • .id. 

He hi scourged in the church .. .' .471 

July 12. Ranulph de Glanville takes William 
the Lion prisoner witli sixty Scottidi lords ; 

, William is sent to Falaise . . . id., 472 

Henry subdues the revolt in England, and leads 
his army into Normandy, where he raises the 
siege of Rouen . -t • • • 471-644 

Henry is reconciled to his tihildren, and peace 
, is restored . . . • ... id.' 

Dec. William the Lioii is released, on doing 
, liomoge to Henry, by tlie treaty of Falaise 472-514 

1175 Henry again at variance with his eldest son ; 

axe xeconcUod . . • .472 

iEftoand is spi^cted to England by treaty ; the 
, King of Ireland does homage . • . . • 546 

1177 Hapry arbitrates die dispute between 

, , Alfonso, king af Castile, and Sanch<k king of 
, Navarra • • • • . • , id. 

, 117& The chapter of St Andrew’s elect Jolia Scot 
their bishop . • . • • • 
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1178 William seizes the rev»me% and causes Hugh 

to lie consemted ; Pope Alemunfler 111. cun- 
* cels the ajqiointment 544 

1179 .Tohn Scot is couHccraU^; is lianisiicd . id. 

1181 William is excommunicated, and Scotland laid 

under an interdict ; Po}^ Alexander dies ; 

Pope Lucius III. reverses die decree, and 
appoints Hugh, bisliop of St. Andrew's, and 
t John, bishop of Diiukeld . . . id. 

Utfif'Prinr.e Richam refuses to do luimnge to li'w 
• brother Henry for die duchy of Aquitaine ; 

war commences lietween them . . ' . 473 

1183,4 King Henry and Prince Gcoffry ai‘e at war 
wilii Prii^T Henry and 1 Vince Ilichard; 

Prince Heiirjs submits to Ins father; King 
Henry is nearly assassinated at Liiwoges . 474 
IVincc Henry falls sick at Chateau Martel . id. 

June 11. Hedies 475 

Henry takes Limoges by assault ; takes sevemi 
mstles ; ea])tures Beitmnd de lloni ; pardons 

him . .id. 

Prince (iiHifl'ry is reconciled lo his father; 

Queen Kleanor is releoseil from ca^itivity . id. 
Gcollry deinaiuls the earldom of Anjou ; is 
refused; flies to the Frettcli court; prei»ires 
foi-wor • . . , ■ . 475,6 

1186 He is killed at a touniament . • . 476 

Is buried by Plillip II., king of France; Prince 

Uicbonl goes to^the French court ; seizes li'w 
fatbw’s treasures at Chiiion ; lieuds aiuillie.r 
revolt in Aquitaine; submits to bis latlier, 
and swears ohedi('tie.e .... id. 

William tlie Lion marries Krinengiirde, ilau ab- 
ler of Viscount lleanmont; Hetiry restores 
the uistle of Kdinbiirgli to biiii . . 514 

Henry, son of the Emperor Pn>deric. llarbaross;!, 
marries Constanci*, aiuit of U'illiam die 
Good, king of Sicily . . . 486 

1187 Donald Bane or MacWilliani, grandson of 

King Duncan, invades Ross and Moray, but. 

is repulsiHl 54 1 

Sept. Jerusalem is retaken by the Mohoun- 
daiiB 

1188 .Tan. Peace between Henry and I^ilip; (bey 

meet and agree to marcb to the Holy Liuid . 476 
Feb. Henry calls a coinieil at tiidingtmi, in 
Nordiatnplxnishire ; money is raist-d ; (be 
.Tews are persecuted, and more money miseil 
for the holy war ..... 478, 7 
Nov. Prince llic.bard iloe.s Iiomage lo Kirig 
Philij) for bis father’s continental territories 477 
Philip and Ricbard take many of Henry’s 
towns , • m id. 

1189 June. Henry sues for peace ; a meeting belwwii 

him and Philip apjiointcd ; a treaty is jin*- 
jiareil 478 

July 6 , King Henry dies at Cliinon, and i.s 
buried at Fontevraud .... 479 

Queen Eleanor is lilM'rateil and ma<le regent . 482 

Ricbanl 1. n tunis to England, accompanied by 

Prince John id- 

Sept. % Proclamation forbidding Jews to be 
present at the coronal ion . • . .484 

Sept. 3. Ricbard is crowned at Westminster by 
Baldwin, archbishop of Caulerbury . . 483 

Massacre of the Jews in Liwidon ... 484 
Ricliaid raises money for die crusarle • _ . 485 

Releases William the Lion from bis obligations 
to the crown of England . » 47^ 485, 545 

He apijoints a regency .... id. 

Gives John various earldoms ; and some lands 
to Queen Eleanor . . . . . 4‘>'6 

Nov. William the Good, king of Sicilyj, dies . 4 ‘•9 

1190 Taucreil is crowned, at Palermo, king of Sicily 19<> 

Feb- Ricbard bolds a great council in Nor- 
mandy; he exchanges oaths with Philip of 
France , • 
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1190 The English and French armies are assembled 

at Vezelai and march* to Lyons; the English 
fleet sails from Dartmouth; the sliips are 
dispersed in the Bay of Biscay ; sixty-three 
read* the Tagus and land ; commit excesses ; , 
deport and read^ Messina . . . 4fl7, R 

Richardvisitsmaiiy parts of Italy . . .. 488 

Tlie Jews arc massacred in several parts of Eng- 
land .. > 504- 

March 16. A great massacre of the Jews at ^ 

York . ; . • iVA 

Sept. 23. B.ichard arrives at Messina . . 489 

Seises the town of Bagnara; and takes Mes- 
sina • . . . w . . 190, 1 

He receives a large sum frorfl Tancred; afh- 
ances bis nephew, Prince Arthur, to an in- 
fant daughter of Tancred . . . 4t)2 

Richard confers with Giovacchiiio of Calabria >V/. 
Meets Tancred ; bos disputes with Philip . 492, 3 
March 30. Philip sails mr Acre . . . 493 

RerengariU, tlie daughter of the king of Navarre, 
arrives in Brindisi ; and sails in the Englisli 

fleet from Acre 493, 4 

Prmce John takes the castles of Nottingham 
and Tickhill, and is acknowledged heir to 
the throne . . . . . . 507 

Richard arrives at Rhodes ; he sails for Cyprus, 
reduces the Island, and levies tribute, and 
sends the emperor to a castle at IVlpoli ; he 
marries Berengoria at Limasol ; embarks for 
Acre; be captures a large ship and inassor 

cres the crew 911,5 

June 8. Richard arrives at Acre ; the siege of 
tlie castle proceeds. The kings of Eiiglaud 
and France quarrel «... 49.') 

1191 June 12. Acre is surrendered . . . 496 

Philip quits Acre and returns to France . 497 
Hie Crusaders massacre the hostages given at 

the capitulation of Acre .... iti 
Naples is liesieged by tlie Emperor Heiuy . 5(»3 
Aug. 22. Richard marches towards Jerusalem lt»7 
Sept. 7. Defeats Saladiti near Azotus and 
takes pussessiun of Jaffa .... 498 
Oct. 9. Kince .Tobn is ileclured chief governor 
of England ; Ijoncliamp, the justiciary, is do- 
|)08ed ; John obtains possession of tlie Tower 507, 8 
Nov. Richard marches from Jaffa ; retreats to 


Ascalon 498 

Riclianl and his followers rcjiair the fortifica- 

, tions 499 

.Quarrel between the Duke of Austria and 

Kiciiard id. 

He negotiates for peace witli Saladin . . 500 

Gives Guy of Lusignaii the island of Cyprus . id. 
Conrad of Montferruf, titular king of Jem- 
'■ Salem, is murdered at Tyre . . , id. 

Henry of Chamjiagiic takes ]nissession of Tyre ; 
man-ies the widow of CoiinMl; and is ac- 
knowledged king of Jernsalcm . . . 300, 1 

'1192 Saladin takes tlie town of Jafl'a all but die 

citEUlel; Richard retakes it; battle of .fafl'a 501 


'Truce is made for three years between the • 
Crusaders and Sahulin ; and the furuict go 
to Jerusalem as pilgrims . .501,2 

Oct Bicliard sails from Acre . . . 602 

Nov. Reaches Corfu ; he is driven on shore on 
the coast of Istria ; he is discovered ; flies os 
far 08 .Erperg, And is captured by the Duke 
of Austria and confined in the castle of 

Tienuteign 503 

John to France and does liomage to King 
Philip for liis brotber'sdoinlniuns on the con- 
tinent . . , . , . , 609 

John takes Windsor and Wallingford castles ; 

denionds thu crown iii. London; is repulsed td. 
Philip iprepates to make war on Normandy; 

John u betrothed to Alice, the French king's 
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. sister. Philip is defeated in Norman^ by 
the Earl (fl Leicesler . . . . 509 

1193 The-Duke'of Austria sells King Richard to 
the Emperoi;, Henry; he is confined In tlie 

Tyrol .503,4,9 

jTlie emperor and the duke are excommuni- 
cated ....... 509 

Rickard hi brought before tlie diet of the 4em- 

2)iro 510 

Sepf. 22. Terms are agreed upon for the libe- 
ration of Ricliard ; 70,000 marks are raised 

I'or tlie ransom id. 

1104 Feb. Ricliard is liberated ;. . . . id. 

March 13. He lands at Sandwich • 511 

Marches to London; Noltlugham Castle sur- 
renders id. 

— 30. , Holds a great council at Noff inghain . id. 

.He is again crowned, but at Winchester , . id. 

Prince John massacres the officers of the garvi-. 

sou of Evreux . . . . . id. 

May. Richard lauds at Barfleur. John sub- 
mits and is forgiven. Philip is defeated in , 

several etigageineuts . . ‘ . . id. 

July 23. 'Truce is agreed on for one year . id. 
'The Duke of Austria dies . . . .512 

1195 Hubert Walter is appointed grand justiciary . id. 

119(5 William FilzOsbert heads a secret society ; he 
is Arrested; he stabs Geofl'iy, a citizen; is 
hanged in West Smitlitield . . . id. 

A great famine and plague in Kiigland. . id. 
William tlie Lion seizes the Earl of Orkney 
and Caithness 545 

1197 The barons of Brittany and Aiiuitaine revolt; 

join the Krcncli king; Ricliard marries his 
sister Joan to the Earl of Toulouse . . 513 

Richard takes tlie Bishop of Reauvais jiri- 
soner, who is coiuiiiltted to a dungeon in 
Rouen Castle . ’ . . . id. 

Sept. The Emperor Henry dies at Messina , 513 

'Truec again agreed upon .... id. 

1198 Richard defeats Philip near Gisni's . , id. 

1199 April 6. Deatli of King Richard; is hurled at 

Foiitevraud 511 

— 25. .Tohn is inaugurated at Rouen . . 5ir> 

May 25, He lands at Slioreliaui . . . id. 

— 27. He is crowned at Westniiii.ster . '515, fii 

— 28, The barons and prelates do homage to 

him 516 

Tlie French king demands fifr Arlilur of Brit- 
tany all John's continental possessions ex- 
cept Nonnandy . . . . .id. 

'Tlie troo])8 of .Tohn ravage Brittany . .517 

Artliur is knighted by Pliilip . . , id. 

1200 Peace concluded, and Arthur disinherited . 

John marries Isabella, the wife of tlie Count de 

la Marche id. 

' He Is recrowned at Westminster with his queen id. 
Nov. 22. William the Lion does homage to 
John at Lincoln id. 

1201 Constance, mother of Artliur of Brittany, dies id. 

1202 Artliur invests the town of Mirebeau; lakes it; 

Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry II., defends 
the citadel ; John marches to her relief .51 8 
July 31. John' obtains possession of the town 
and takes Arthur, the Count de la Marche, 
and others, prisoners' . . . . id. 

Arthur is confined at Falaise and aflerwords in 
. the castle of Rouen . . . ' , . id. 

1203 April 3. Deafli of Arthur . . .519,20 

A general insurrection takes place in Brittany; 

many of Jolm's territories are taken . . 520 

Dec. John flies from Rouen to Eng'land . 021 

1204 Rouen, Veriieuil, aiid Chateau (laiihird sur- 

render to Philii), and Normandy is re-an- 
nexed to the French dominions. . . id. 

Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Touraiiic, and Polctou . 
acknowledge Philip . . , .id. " 
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1206 Jolm invades Briltaiiy; takes I^chelle; bums 

Angers ; lays siege to Nantes^ peace rnade 
for two years ‘ . . * 

1207 John disputes with tho pope .the ’right of apl 

pointing bishops; .Tohn de Gray is appointed 
Atchbislu)]) oi Canterbury ; the pope ap- 
tMiints Ste])heii Ijangtoii; Jolin expels tJie 
lono ^^»b?rhnry; seizes their e^^ . 

1208 Miircb 2;}. Tlie kingdom is laid under an in- 

terdict 

1200 .lobii is excominniiveated ■ *. 

He a])p1ies for aid to the Mahommedans of S|)am 
He udvan(;es as far os Norliam against William 
• tlie Lion, but a truce is concluded 

1210 June 6. lands in Ireland ; receives the 

homage of many chielYaius; reduces some 
castles; establishes F.nglish laws; appoints 
that the same money sliall he current in botli 
countries . . . . . , 

121 1 The Jews are again persecuted ; John leads an 

army into Wales; obtains tribute and car- 
ries away hostages 

1212 The Welsh rise ; John hangs tlie hostages ; the 

barons of Kngland revolt 

1213 John is deposed by the pope. Philip collects 

a large fleet for the invasion of Kngland; 
John sends out sliips; they destroy the prin- 
cipal ])art of the French fleet; .Tolm en- 
camps on Ilarhiun Downs ; the iioihi’s legate 
arrives, and Jolm submits 
May 16. .Tolm swears fealty to the pope ami 
surrenders his kingdom .... 
Jolm onlers Peter the Hermit to be murdered . 
An Knglish fleet sails from Portsmouth to aid 
the Karl of Flanders ; great naval victory 
gained over the French at Damme . 

Tlie lliirons refuse to embark in an cx}M.Hlltion 
against France ; John makes war on them . 
Aug. 2.6. I>ang(on swears the barons at bondon 
to maintain the charter of Henry I. . 

Sent. 2f). ,lohn again swears fealty to the jwjx* 

1214 John again marches an army against the French 

July 17, Battle of Houvines . . .id., 

Oct. Hh A tmee is made between England 

and France 
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1214 Oct. 20. .Tnhn returns to Epgland . . 127 

Nov. 20, The baronli meet at St. Eclmiuid's 

Bury, and swear to assert their rights . id. 
Dee. 4. William the Lion, king of Scotland, 

. dies at Stirling . . *. . 615,6 

— 10. Accession of Alexa!#l(T II. . . 646 

1215 Jan. The barons demand tliedri'id Cliarter 
Feb. 2. John swears to eng,ige in tlie holy war 

^ The liarons meet at Staml'ord ; mavcli to Ox- 
lonl ; they jiresent th«‘ lieails of their dc- 
* mauds ; they elect Uoberl FitHValter their 

leader 

May 21. They enter Lomlon ; John agrees to 
their tenT);( ...... id. 

June 16. MmMfig at Kunnymend ; John grants 
. the (ireat Charter . . • . . .628, 0 

John invites an army of foreign mepceiiarles, 
and takes Hochester (’astlc ; the barons are 
(‘xcommiinicjited liy the fame ; John ravages ' 
tlie country; tlie King of Scots assists the 
barons; .lolin pursues liimusfaFas Edin- 
burgh, and devastates Haddington, Dunbar, 

and Ih-rwick 6.10 

Dec. Hi. The linrous are again excortimmiirated 
and I.rf)iuhni laid under an interdict . . 6>n 

’Hie Kng1i.<!|i crown is oflered to lamia soil of 
Phili]), king of France, by the confederate 
barniiH . . « . . , id. 

1216 May 30. The Frejich army lands at Siuidwich ; 

liOiiis takes Rochester (’astle . . . id. 

June 2. He enters liOiidoii, and the bnrons do 
homage and swear fealty to him in Si. Paul's 

Cathedral id. 

I^iiis Ix'sieges Dover Castle ; the liaruus be- 
siegi: Windsor Castle. The Viscount Moluu 

ilies 533 

Oct. John inarches tlirnugli I’cterboroiigh ; his 
luigguge and ariiiy are nearly all swallowed 
ii]i by the wash at Fossdike ; he repairs to 
•Swinesliead Abliey .... id, 

— 1.6. John is seized with, fever ; ho u))puints 
his son Henry his successor ; the liaroiis with 

him -swear fi’uliy to the prince . . . 6.3.1 

— 18. King John dies; is buried in Worcester 

Cathedral id. 
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Accession of Henry III. .... 671 

Oct. 26, Henry is crowned at St. Peter's 
Church, Gloucester; docs homage to the 
pope for England and Ireland . . , id. 

Loui.s raises the siege of Dover Castle . . 672 

Nov. 6. The Tower of London is given up to 

, him id. 

— il. Great council at Bristol ; the Karl of 
Pembroke chosen Rector Regis et Regni; 
Magna Charfa is revised . . . .671 

Dec. 6. Louis fakes Hertford Castle . . 672 

Takes Berkhampstead Castle . . . id. 

•iVuce agreed upon id. 

1217 The Earl of Pembroke besieges Mount Sorel 

Castle 

May 20; The battle called “ Die Fair of Lin- 


c-oln” fought . • . * . . . id. 

June. Louis ofl’m terms oi' accoinmodatimi . id. 
Aug. 23. French fleet wiils from Oilais . id. 

— 24. Hubert de Burgh takes or destroys the 
whole,. . . . • ^ • *</• 

• Seiit. 11. Louis agrees to abandon his claim 
on Kngland 674 
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1217 .Sept 14. He sails for France . . 674 

Oct. 2. The barons who had lulliereil to liOuis 
, are received at court .... id. 
— 4. New charter gniiited to the city of Lon- 
don id. 

Dec. 1. Alexander 11., king of Scots, surren- 
ders to Henry the town of Carlisle, and does 
homage for his Knglisli possessions . . 700 

Treaty of coninicree concluded with Nor- 
way . id. 

Dm: ouecn-mother is remarried to the Count 

de la Marche id. 

Magna Charta again conflrmed . . . 674,5 

Die Charter of Forests is granted . . . 675 

1219 May. Die Earl of Pembroke, the regent, dies, 

and is Imried in the Temple Church . . 675 

Hubert dn Burgh and the Bishop of Winchester 
are apimintcd regents .... id. 

Pondulpli is made legate .... id. 

1220 May 17. Henry is again crowned . , id. 

1221 June 25. Joantio, his sister, is married to Alex- 

aJiderll. '. . . . . . .V/.7()0 

1223 Henry is declared of age .... 675 

C2 
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1224 Most, of tlie cu|H 0 i axe avlirendiind to 

Heiiry ... .. . . 675 

1225 A jiailiaineiif is smamolaed Wertminater; 

money is ^'ranted on ecndltiqn -df dio 
cation of llu> t\ifo"chartBr8 ’ . . . id. 

April, llichiml liHrl of Cornwall goes with an 
army to Guieime ; a truce agr«^ upon' : . id. 

1226 War declorml against France . - ' . . 676 

1230 Henry emliarlcs from England and lands at St.' 

Mdo, ill , dittany . ' . ■ . ' . ^ id. 

Louis takes several towns belonging to Henry . id. 
Oct. Henry returns to England . ' . . , id. 

Parliament refiues fresh supplies . . id. 

1232 Hubert de Burgh is disgra^df sent to the 

Tower ; Ins lands arc forfeited ; he escapes 

into Wales id., 677 

Des Roches, bishop of Winchester, and his 
foreign associates, are banished . • •. . 677 

1 233 The people of Galloway break out into revolt 700 

1231 Again brijak out, but are suppressed . . id. 

Hubert de Burgh restored to liis honours . 677 

1236 Henry marries Eleanor, daugiitcrof the Count 

of Provence; her relations are all appointed 
to high places 678 

1237 Sept. A ‘cdiifeience is held nt York to settle 

thedaims of 'the kings of Scots and Eng- 
land 700, 1 

1238 ^jlarcH 4. Queen Joan of Scots dies at Canter- 

bury . . ... . . 701 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, marries 
Eleanor, countess-dowager of Pmbrokc, 
sister of King Henry ’ . . . .681 

1239 May 13. Alexander marries Mary, daughter of 

Ingclrarn do Couci . . « . 701 

1211 Sept. 4. Alexander, son of the king of Shots, 

,18 born at Roxburgh .... 702 
1242 Henry confides the (Uirc of tlie northoni border 

to the King of Scots . . . 701 

Henry sails IVom Portsmouth and lands on die 
Garonne; Louis defeats him .near Taille- 
bourg ; again at Sointes ; Henry flies to 
Blaye; triice agreed upim . . . 678 

Tlie Fiarl of Athole is murdered at Haddington 701 
1244 Parliament vote twenty shillings' bn every 
knight's fee for the marriage of the king's 
daughter. The Jews are prsecuted and 


plundered . . . . . . 678, 9 

' Henry proclaims war against Scotland . . 7ttl 

Aug. 13. Peace concluded at Newcastle . 702 

1248 The parliament remonstrate with Heury; ami 

remse* supplies; Henry establishes a f^r in 
Westminster . . . ... 679 

Alexander of Scots claims homage for tiie 
western islands from, the Lord of vVrgyle . 702 

1249 July 8. Alexander dies at Kerarry . . id. 

— 13. Alexander III. is crowned at Scone . id. 

1230 Frederick IL, king of the twoSicilies, dies . 680 

1251 Dec. 26. Aleiouider III. is married at York to 

Margaret, .daughter of King Henry, He dges ' 

' homage ^r his English possessions . .703 

1252 Hdnry quarrels with the Ear^ of Leicester . 681 

1253 May 3. Henry solemnly swears in Westminster 

Hall to obs^e the charters, and obtaipe mo- 
ney , . . . . I# . 679 

Prince Edward monies Eleanor, daughto: of 
Alpbonso, kmp; of Castile ; . '. 680 

.Prince Hd ward u declared king of Sicily id. 

1235 Sept Henry imeets Alexander JIL And lag 

u ueeji at Roxburgh ; and a regency for Scot- 
land is framed . ; . . : ' . 703 

1236 Iticliard earl of Coniifall is elected king of 

the Romaus; is cruw^at Aix-Ia-duqwlle 681- 

1237 Alexander III, is seised by some nobles; ahil 

a new regency for Scotland Is appointed , .703 

1258 A great scarcity in England > / .- V . 68l 

JUtay 2. Parliament is mtaibled di l^s&ib- 
sler ; the barow upj(ioar armed . < . uL 
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1258 June'-i}. % .'facliament called- 

Parliam^” meet aj Oxford; •ponsiaittee of 
^^.:gDyerIlIneDt appointed, and thfed sessions ap- : 
pmnted to' be held yearly ; the king takes 
'Oathikte observe diese acts ‘ . . 682 

' 1259 king of the Romans returns to Ehgl01 . 683 

1260 The king and quetei qf Scotland come ^ Lon- ■ ' 

dHn . . . i . . . * . 5yo4 

1261 Feb. 2. Henry dismisses the comihittee of go- 

vemmentj. Mises the Tflwer and the Mint; 
Ihiiice Edward joins tlie bamn; -flie king 
-pabiishes a dispensation flrom the pope ab- 
solving him from bis oaths tskeP at Oxford . 683 
The Queen of Soots is delivered of a ib^hter, - 
Margaret, at Windsor , * . , . ’. 704 

1263 March. The Karl of Gloucester raises his re- 
tainers . . ... . 683 

April. 1716 Earl of, Leicester retiwns to Eng- 
mud . . . . . . . , irf. 

Tlie. Queen takes refuge in St. Paul% and 
ftince Edward at Windsor . .' .id. 

July. The foreigners are hanidted,' and peace 
restored. The Earl of Ross invades the 
Hebrides ; the King of Norway arrives . 704 
Aug. 5. An annular eclipse seen at Ronald- 
Bove . . ... • t . id. 

The battle of Largs is fought . . . 704, 5 

Oct. Henry defeats the barons, and Prince Ed- 
ward joins him . ■ . . ' . . . 684 

— 29. The King of Norway retreate to Ork- 
ney . . . . . .705 

Dec. 15. He dies at that place . . . id, 

1261 Jan. 21. Alexabder, son of Alexander III., is 

Ixnm at .ledburgh id. 

The king and the barons refer their difTcrenecs 
to the arbitration of Louis IX. of France ; the 
' civil war again rages ; the Jews are again 
massacred and plundered throughout Eng- 
land . . . . . . . 684 

May 12. Battle of Lewes ; the king, tlie King 
of the Romans, and Prince Edward, are takra 
prisoners ; the truce of Lewes is concluded . 685 

1265 Parliament is called, in which for the first time 

representatives appear . . . . id. 

Prince Edward escapes; battle at Kenil- 
worth .id. 

Aug. 4. The battle of Evesham; the Karl of 
Leicester is slain . • , • • • 686; 7 

Parliament at Winchester; London deprived 
of its charter ; dictum of Kenilworth • . 687 

Battle of Alton . . . . .. 688 

1266 Battle of tho Grandella is fought hear Bene- 

vento 689 

1267 Parliament at Marlborod^ ; flic diqbim of 

Kenilworth accepted . . ’ . ' . . ’ 688 

1269 Louis IX. of France dies at Carthage • . 600 

1270 Jdly. Prince Edward- sails for the HolyXaiKl 688 

1271 Henry d’Altnaine, son of the king of the Ro- 

mans, is murdered by Simoo . aud Guy de 
! Montfortt . . , * . \ , . id. 

FAward lands at Acre; takes Naaateth; the 
Moslems are itoashw^; letimui 46 Acre; 
is Wonnded by an assassin < , ' « . . 690 

Dec. Ridiard, king of (he Romans, dies i' . 688 

1272 Nov. 16. King Henry dies at Weshniu^ add 

it buried in the abbey .* . .. . . . U. 

<-<20. Edward 1. proelohned by the -baroi# 

' at (hit Mew Temple, and a regftMqr ap- 
pouited . V. . i v; . . % 

1273 Feb. Edward ^ives at Rome; gees to Paris 
- and doeshoinagtf'to Philip IH. ftir the lands 

in Fiance . . . »• .r ■ * 691 

1274 He^veadbree atbhallenge at Gaimhe, from the 

Gbunt de' Chalons; the “little war of ' 

’ Chalons ” is fou^t . . « ** ■ . 691, 2 

<*fbeirailte w^i to Flemings is renewed ‘ 6^ • 
Aug 2. Eddard lands at Dover . . • id. 
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1274 A%. is crowiicd witii.U8 qaeien at 

WiwtioiBsiier . . ^ , . 693 

Alexander III., king of Scots, ’oMb hoouire 
to Edward . . i • . . 70S 

He persecutes and plundeis the Jews, 'hknging 
te^hundd^ and eighty dn Londim . •. 69^ 

1275 Margaret, queen of Seotlmad, dies' ’ * . .705 

1277 Ed^aid invades Wales . , . . 697 

Nov. 10. Llewellyn, pritwe of Wides, cedes 

the greaterqKsrt of the coontrji to Edwanl ; 
does' homage for the remamder . . id. 

1278 The king Of Scotland again does homage to 

Ed ward for his English possessions . . 705 

1281 The Princess Margaret of Scotland is married 

to Ericjjcidfe of Norway . . . . id. 

1282 March 22. David, brother of the prince of 

Wales, takes Hawardiiie Castle ; Uewellyn 
takes seveml places; tlie English are de- 
fend at Menai Strait .... 698 
Nov. 6. Edward is defeated; Llewellyn is 

slain 698, 9 

. 705 
699 


1283 Margaret, queen of Norway, dies- . 

David is taken prisoner by Edward 
. Sept. At a parliament held at Shrewsbury, he 
u sentenced to death ; he is executed 
1281 Jan. 28. Alexander, prince of Scotland, dies . 

Feb. 5. Tlie succession of Scotland issrttledon 
tlie “ Maiden of Norway'” • 

1285 April 15. Alexander, king of Scotland, manics 

Jolcta, daughter of the Count de Dreux • 

1286 March 16. He is killed .... 

April 17. A regency appointed . . 

Sept 20. The ^icrents oi‘ Robert Brace meet 

1287 The Jews are again persecuted and robbed . 693 

1290 July 18. The treaty of Bridgeham is con- 

cluded, securing the integrity of the kingdom 

of Scotland 707 

Sept, The Maiden of Norway dies . . id. 

Tlie Jews are expelled die kingdom and tlieir 
projierty seixed 693 

1291 May 10. The Scotcli barons appear at. Noiham, 

and Edward claims to he lord paramount of 
Scotland . . . . . . 707, 8 

June 2. The several competitors for the crown 
of Scotland admit Edward's title as lord 
paramount 708 

— 3. Commissioners appointed to examine and 

report to Edwip'd id. 

— 11. The regents of Scotland surrender the 

kingdom to Edward ; tlie casUes are deli- 
vered up id. 

15. Bmiol and Bruce swear fealty to.Ed- 
’ ward . . . . , . . .709 

Aug. 8. Tlie commintonen meet at Berwick . id. 

1292 June 2. The consideration adjourned for the 

opinion of porriament . . . 

Oct. 15. Baliol and Bruce attend the parlia- 
meiit at Berwick; parliament decide in 
fevour of Baliol . 

Nov. 6 and f7. Edward adjudges die kingdom 
ofScotland to Baliol .... 

— 30. Baliol is crowned Sit Scone 
Dec. 26. He docs homage to Edward for his 

kingdom at Newcastle .. . . 

Edward suppresses dn insurrection in Wales, 
and is iai(f to have hanged the Welsh bards 
Edmund, the king’s hrother, makes iowiquesti hi 
' Fnume ; Dover and its priory ate burnt 
ii293 Edwi^ compels Baliol to attend at New- 
castle the appeals before him,, . . 

' Baliol rdeftidWf Edward from the treaty of 


710 


id. 


Oct 15. Balkd appears befhref die parliamaiit ; 

' three of ids' easu^ and, towtis ore taken from 
i ' him for contempt • *. 

1291 At a jiarliainent at SowiS the Ei^lish of the 
court are diamuied • • • 
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1291 The English patliam^t is cinupellcil to grant « 

. tciitli on lay property, and a lialf on tlie in- 
comes of the clergy 719 

1295 Oct 23. Treaty between Scotland and France. 713 
* Edward obtains a grant V a tenth from the 

clergy . . . . . .719 

1296 MarcL A Scottisii army invade Cumberland . 713 

— 30.^ Edward takes Berwick and massacres 

, the inhabitants ..... m/. 

, April 5. Baliol renonnres his all^iance to Ed- 
ward ....... id. 

— 28. Fiarl Warenno takes Dunbar Castle . 714 
May 18. Roxburgh Castle is surrendered to 

Edward by .^ames, the Stewart ofScotland, 

who does homage id. 

Edinburgh and Stirling are taken * . . id. 

July 7. Baliol does jienonce ticforn the Bislio]) 
of Durham at Stratlikathro- . . .id., 

Tlie coronation stone is removed from Scone to 
WcstmiiBter . . . id. 

Aug. 28. Tlie Scotch do fealty to Edward at 

Ikrwick i,l. 

Edward outlaws the clergy and seises their 
goods 719 

1297 Wallace heads a revolt and takes Scone . 715 

July 9. Some of the adherents of Wallace sub- 
mit 716 

Aug. Edward lands at Sluyg; gains 8Cij(ne 
towns . * . . . . ’. 720, 

Sept. 4. Wallace gains a victory; tlio castles 
of Edinburgh, Diutbar, Koxhurgh, and Ber- 
wick surrender ; he is made guardian of the 

kingdom 717 

Parliament, luider Prince Edward, thuii the 
statute “ Do Tallagio non Coiicedenuo” . 721 

Dec. Edward at Sluys uviiffrms the same and 
the two charters id. 

1298 Jan. An English army is collected at York . 718 

Trace for two years between Edward and Phi- 
lip .. ... . . .721 

March. Edward arrives in England . . . 718 

July 22. Tli(t battle of Falkirk ; Edward ra- 
vages Scotland ..... 718, 19 
Sept. Edward returns to England . .719 

1299 March. Edward attempts to introduce a new 

clause into tlie cliartiTs .... 722 
The charters are re-conflrmed , . . id. 

July. Baliol is released from the Tower and 

goes to Normandy 721 

Sept. Edward marries Margaret of France; the 
Prince of Wales is contracted to Isabella of 

France 723 

Nov. An army is collected at Berwick . .721 

The pojie claims Swdund . ... id. 

1300 Edward devastates Annaudale . . • . id. 

1301 Fkrliameut denies the authority of the pope 

ill temporal mutters ..., id, 
Edward marches against Scotland . . id. 

1302 Truce with the Scotch . . . 

1303 John de Segrave is defeated by the Scotch . 725 
May 20. A treaty of commerce is conaluded ; 

the treaty of Montreuil is ratified . . 723 

Edward goes to Scotland ; receives tiie ho- 
mi^es of many liaroiis; Brechin lumod- 
en. . 725 

1304 He demands a tallage on all cities and bo- 

roiiglis • • • • ' *' • 722 

Feb. Cohiyu and other nobles submit at Stra- 

thorde 725 

April 22. Edward besieges tlie castle pf Stir- 
ling . . 726 

July 20. It surrenders, . . , .id. 

Wallace is captured am brought tb London . id. 
Rob^ Bruce dies . . . . .727 

1305 Aug. 23. Wallace is executed as a traitor . 726 

1306 Feb. 10. Robert Bruch tile younger slays Cu- 

myn . . * . ... .728 
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1306 March 27. He is crowned kin;; of Scotland at 

Scone . . . . . . 72« 

May 22. The prince of Wales is knighted . «/. . 

June 19. Battle of Methven ; Bruce «iid his 
army are routed by the earl of Pembroke; 
he flie8toIrelav,4 .... 729 

Nigel Bruce surrenders Kildiummie, and is 
hanged at Berwick .... tVf. 

1307 Feb. Thomas' and Alexander* Bruce are cai)* » 

hired ; they an; executed at Carlisle . . ' 730 

May 10. B&ttle of Loudon Hill ; Bruce defeats ' 
the ear] of Pembroke; def(^ts the earl of 
filoucester . . . . 

.Tuly 7. Pidward dies at Biirgh-upon-Sands . 730 

— 8. Edwai'd 11. is ackiiof, lodged king at 

Carlisb /</. 

Oct, 13. Tlie Templars ju-e seized throughout 
France 746 

— 27. Edward I. is buried at Westminster . 731 

(laveston is made eail of Cornwall . . id. 

1308 Jan. 25, SSdward manies Isabella of France at 

Boulogne 732 

Feb. 24. He is crowned at Westminster . id. . 
Gaveston is expelled, but made governor of Ire- 
land id. 

May 22. Bruce gains the baJtle of Inverary . TVi 
He extends his conquests, and a tmee is made id. 
Tlie Templars are seized thi;oug)iout England 
and Ireland ...... 747 

1309 Gaveston rciums . I . . . 732 

Oct. The borons refuse to attend a pirliamcul 

summoned to meet at Fork . . . 733 

'I'he Tcmjjlars of England are tried and con- 
demned, and the order suppressed . .717 

1310 The Irarous meet at Westminster, and appoint 

a ctimmiftee of orduiiiers . . . 733 

May 12. Many of the Templars are executed 
in Pai'is, and the order is suppressed . . 716 

Sept. Edward marches into Scotland . . 73.5 

1311 Judy. Edward returns to England; Bmce ra- 

vages as far as Durham . . . id. 

Aug. l^arliameiit recals the grants made by Ed- 
ward to Gaveston; he is banished; parlia- 
ment to lie liolden once every year . . 733 

Dee. Gaveston again retnnis ; his honours re- 
gnmted id. 

1312 Jau, Perth Castle is taken by Bruce . . 735 

May 19. Gaveston surrenders at Scarliorough to 

tlie earl of Pembroke . . . . ' 733 

He is lieheaded at Blacklow Hill . . 734 

1313 March 7. Bruce takes Roxburgh (iistle , 736 

— 14. Handolpii takes Edinburgh Castle . id. 

Bmce again ravages Cumberland . . id. 

June 11. Edward marolies into Scotland . id. 

23. Battle of Boimockburn ; (be Eiiglisli 
" are driven out of Scotland . . , 736-8 

1314 The Scotch ravage the north of England . 7?8 

1315 May 25. Edward Bmce lands at Conickfergus ; 

takes and bums Dundalk and other towns . id. 

1316 Jan. 26. He gains victorks over the English . id. 

May 2. He is crowned kuig of Ireland at Car- 

rickfergus ...... td. 

Bruce arrives and ovemuis the south of Ire. 
land 739 

1317 May. The two Bruces return to Ulster . . id. 

1318 March 28. Berwick is taken by the Scotch . id. 

Bmce makes two invasions of Euglaud . . <<4. 

Oct. 5, Edward Bmce is defeated and killed at 

Fagher, and the Scots are expelled from Ire- 
land id. 

1319. Edyrnr] tnarcliesau army into Scotland ; the 

Scotch invade England; ravage Yorkshire . id. 
Sept. 28. The battle called the Chapter of Mit- 

tou fought * • *d. 

Dec. . IVuce agreed upon for two years . . id. 

1321 The hturons destroy the castles of the Despeii- 

cen . . . * • 740 
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1321 Aug. The Despencom are banislied by parlia- 

ment 'if - • • • . . 740 

Oct. They return to England . . . id. 

1322 . The estrl of Lancaster is defeated and taken pri- 

soner at Boroughbridge . . .74] 

iHe is condemned and executed for treaison . id. 
The elder Despencer is created earl of Win- 
daester . . . . . .id. 

1323 May 30. A suspension of ^rms for thirteen years 

agreed uppu between England and Scotland id. 
Roger Mortimer escapes from the Tower . id. 
Charles IV,, king of France, overruns some of 
Edward’s continental possessions . .7(2 


1325 March. Queen Isalsdla goes on a mission .to 
Paris; Guiemieaiid I’oictiers are surrendered 
to France; the prince of Wah* goes to 
France ; Mortimer repairs to Paris; Edward 
demands her return; the ])riiice of |Wales is 
.ifliaucpil to Philippa, dangliter of the Count. 

ofHainault 742 

Sept, 24. Isabella and the prince of . Wales 
land with a small army at Orwell ; she is 
joined by the barons ; Edward Hies, and takes 
ship with Despencer, and is driven on the 

coast of W.a]es 713 

'Die elder Despencer is taken at Bristol ; tried, 
wnttenced, and executed fw a traitor . . id. 

— 26. The prince of Wales declarcid by the 

barons guardian of the kingdom ■. . 711 

Edward and tin’ younger Despencer are cap- 
tured ; Dc'speucer is (jxecuteil at Hereford as 
a traitor; the king is sent to Kenilworth 
castle ... . . . t id. 

1327 Jan. 7. Parliament meets at Westminster . id. 
— S. Edward is deposed and tlie Prince, of 

Wales proclaimed king .... id. 

— 13. Edward 111. presides in parliamnit . id. 

— 20. Edward H. resigns the croM II . . id. 

— 21. Edward the Third's peace is proelttimed 715 

— 21>. H(‘ is crowned at Westminstor . . id. 

Edward II, is removed to Berkeley castle . id. 
Fob. 3. 'I'he Scotidi make an inroad into Eng- 
land; manth as I'ar as York; Edward marclies 
against them 1 1ll 

Aug. The English and Scotch forces after 
skinnislies severally retire . . 749,750 

Sept. Edward II, is murdered at Berkeley cas- 
tle, and buried in the Abbey at Gloucester 746 
Parliamcnit grants the queen 20,000/, a year . 718 
Dec. Pliilippa of Hainault arrives iu England 751 

1328 Jan. 24. Edward marries her at York . . id. 

Peace is concluded with the Scots; the in- 

dejtendence of Scotland recoguised . , id, 

July 22. The Princess Joanna, Edward’s sister, 
is married to David, prince of Scotland , irl. 

Oct. Mortimer is crhaterl Earl of March . id. 

* CliarlesIV. of France dies . . . . 757 

1329 Edward does homage to Philip AT. of France id. 
June. Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, dies at 

Cai-dross 751 

1330 March 11. Parliament meets at Winchester; 

the Earl of Kent is accused of treason . . 752 

— 16. He is convicted . . .. . id. 

— 19. He is executed near Winchester. . 752,3 
Jujie. Edward the Black Prince is born at Wood- 

stock 753 

Sept. A joust held in Cheapside by tlnf king . id. 

Ocf. 19. Mortimer is draggefl fnm Notting- 
ham castle by Edward and his followers . 754 

Nov. 26. Parliament is assembled; Mortimer 
is impeached of,;mm(er and other criinra; 
found guilty 754, 5 

— 29., He is lianged at toe Elms, and queen 

. fibula is coramitteil to custody . . 755 

1331 Lord James Douglas is' killed in Smin . . id. 

Edward again does homage to toe king of . 

France for bis contineutal ixnsessious . .757 
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1332 July. Murray, the regent of Scol laiid, di»?8 . 7.;'i 

Aug. Edward Biiliol, son of kiirf*John Bidiol, 
invades Scotland, and gains a victory at Dap> 
lin-moor , . . . * . . .id. 

Sept. 21. Hi! is crowned king of Scotland at 

. Scone 7.'}r» 

He renews his oaths of fealty to Edwiml . . id. 

Deo* 16. Hi* is ol)liged to fly from Scotlaild . id. 

1333 May. Tlie English army invest Berwick . id. 

.Tuly 13. Battle of Halidon-hil) . . . id. 

King David and his queen are removed to 

France; Edward Baliol is reinstated as king id. 
He does homage; surrenders Btirwlck and other 

, places to Edward id. 

He is again drwen across the border . . id. 

1335 Aug. Edwfird marches with an army into Scot- 

land; is joined by Baliol ; ‘ returns to Eng- 
land id. 

1336 Edward twice again marclies into Scotland . «/. 

1337 Oct. 7. Edwaid sends a commission to the Karl 

of Brabant, and others, to demand the Fmich 
crown as his right 75S 

1338 July 13. He sails from Orwell for Antwerp . - id. 
He grants trading privileges to the Flemi..gsand 

Brabanters ul. 

Baliol is again expelled from Scotland . . 75!t 

1331) Sept. Edward marches with his army into 

France; is aliandoncd by his allies . . 758 

He assumes the title of king of France, and 
quarters the FrencJi mins .... id. 

1310 Feb. Edwiud returns to England . . i6. 751) 

June 22. He sails wilii a fleet for Sluys . . 759 

— 21. Destroys the French fleet ; is joined by 

his allies; cliallenges tlie French king to single 
combat; returns to England . . . id. 

Nov. Edward inqtrisons three of the judges and 
other ullicers ul. 

1311 May 11. David, king of Scots mid his queen 

retmn from Frmice; Edward concludes a 

truce with him id. 

.Tohn HI. duke of Brittany dies . . . id. 

The English licet relieve Heunoboii in Brittany 761 
Edivard sailslo Hennebou .... 762 
Fliilip VI. beheads Olivier de Clissou and 12 
other knights without trial . . . id. 

1315 'I'he Earl of Derby drives the French out of 

.lolin Vmi Arteveldt is murdered at (rhent . id. 


1316 July. Edward laftds at Cape Isi Hogue with 
an army of English, Welsli, and Irish ; he 
takes several towns; burns St. Germain, St. 
Cloud, and Ncuilly ; he forces the yiassage of 


Blmichii-Taque 761 

Aug. 26, Battle of Crecy gained by the Black 

I’rince 7<i5-7 

Deatli of the King of Bohemia . . . 768 

— 31. Edward begins the siege of Calaw . id: 

Sept. Dav id of Scotland invades England ; takes 

several ])lace8 >d, 

Oct. 17. Battle of Nevil's (!ross . . . id. 

King David is taken prisoner, and sent to Imn- 

don 'd- 

1347 June 18. The English drive the Fraich from 


before lloche-Derrien ; capture Charles de 
Blois, and send him prisoner to England 7t!8, 0 
Aug. 3. Calais is surrendered to Edward 769, 776 
Mmgarit of Calais is bom . - . < . 776 

1348 The French attempt to recover Calais . • 'fl 

Nov. The plagne ravages hoialmi . . id. 

1319 Edward gains a naval victory over the Spaniards id. 
1350 Philip King of Frmice dies, mid is suc-ceiided 

by John 1 'd. 

1355 Edward opens the campaign in France; !«j 
ravages a great part of the country. Tlie 
Scots retake Berwick. Edward returns to 
. England ....•• ^*d. 

* 1356 .Tan. Edward recovers Berwick . . . 772 
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1356 Jan. 20.' Purchases all Baliols rights. to the 

.Scutch tlirone. H# hunts Haddington and 
Kdiitburgh, and wastes the country, “ The 
burnt Canillemas " .... 772 

, July. Tlie Black Prince riwagrsas fur'ts BerrI 
Sept. 19. Battle of Poictieiw. King Jolm and 
bis son Philip art* taken ^irisimers . 772, 3 

1357 April 21. The Black PrincA King John, and 

i’rince Philip enter London . . . 773 

* Oct. 3. Tlie Scuts run-smu King David . . 774 

• Nov. lie retiinis to Scotland • . . id. 

1358 Stephen Marcel Iiciids mi insurrection in Paris 77 1, 5 
13.19 Edw.oi’d goes Id France with a great army ; lay.s 

siege to U|^eliiis ; raises it and retires to Bur- 
gundy . t . . ... 775 

A French fleet take and plunder Uie town of 

AVinchelsea ul. 

13<i0 Marcli 31. Edwiml encaiiqis before I'aris . id. 
April, Marclies to Brittany .... td. 

May. Till* jieace of Bretigiiy concluded. Ed- 
ward renounces bis pniteiisions to tfte crown of 

France id. 

King Julni is sent to Calais to ratify the treaty id. 

Oct. 21. Till! two kings swear to the treaty. 

King Jolm is set at lilierty, and Edward re- 
turns to England id. 

1362 QuiH*n .Ioanna of Scotland dies . . . 774 

13(i3 David projHises to the Parliament of Scot land 
that the Farl of Ckimbridge should succeed 
to the erowii . * . , . . .id. 

Edward Baliol dies id', 

13lil The Duke of Anjou breaks bis iimoleaiid leaves 

Ckilais 776 

King John refunis to England . . . id, 

Ajiril, Dies at the Savoy Palaee . . . td. 

1365 Truce agreed on Isflween England and Scotimid 77 1 

1366 Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, is ex]N*l]eii fnmi 

bis kingdom ...... 77(» 

Uicliard of Uuiirdeaux, son of the Black I’l iiice, 
is bum 786 

1367 Ajiril 3. The Blmdc Prince, tlie Ihike of Lan- 

caster, mid Peter the Cruel, defeat Don En- 
rique, and Peter is rehistateil on the throne . 777 

July. The Black Prince retiifiis to Guienne' . id. 

Don Enrique stalls Peter and regains tlie throne id. 

(Charles V., of Fianee, invmles Aquitaine . r(. 

Kdwuril re-iusiimes hu title of King of France 778 

1369 (Jueeii Philipiia ilies 779 

Till* Blaek Priuee fiesieges Limoges and iiias- 
saeres the inliahilmits. He rctiinis to England 778 

1371 D.avid, king of Seotliuid, dies . . . 771 

Aecesbion of Boliert M. .... id. 

1372 June. Ilti* Knglisli licet, uiidijr the Karl of 

Pembroke, cajituriHl by the S(ianiards near 

Uocbelle ^.778 

1371 Truce concluded between Kiigliuid mid Frmice 779 
1.376 .Several of tlie niinislers are removed and iiii- 

prisoiiHl id. 

Women forbidilentobe guilty of ‘Hnaiiilenance'’ id. 
June 8. The Black Prince (lies ... id. 

He is buried in Canterbury Catliedral . . id. 

Prince Uicliard is ackiiowledgoil by l^iriiament 
heir to the throne ..... 780 

The .S|)eaker of the Commons is arn-sted, and 
W'illiam ofWickliam, llislioji of Winchester, 
dismissed tin* court . . . .id. 

1377 'Hie Duke of L'lncaster siqilsirUf Wyclifle, and 
causes a riot in London. The Savoy Palace 

is ])lundered id. 

Fell. General amnesty jirorluirned , . id. 

June 21. King Edward dies ' . . .781 

June 22, Accession of Uicliard the Second . TSJ 
July 16. Richard is crowned at Westmin- 
ster . ... . . .id, 

August. The French and .Sjianiards [duiider and 
waste the Isle of Wight, Hastings, and Rye . id. 
Alice Perrers is Ivwiishetl . . . .783 
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1378. €9ierbouii ia ||ak«n jtlie ^>g]i«bj,4burteeu of^ ; > 
the Spanieh tHips.are cuiturcd ; Jiarbour 
of Brest is ceded to lie jl^glishi ... . 783 

Jfphn Mercer takes.^ill the Sngli^ ships,. Jn the 
port (tf Scarboroi)gh. John ]|^hilppt recovers 
,.-die ships; takei^ die SponiA flee^ andpap* 
tures Mercer . . . . f . id. 

October. Parlioment grants the king anew aid uL 

Some, ports pf Kent and Hisex to pay a 
.poll-tax .. ^ . . m 

lihe people of Fobbing drive away one of tlie < 
commissioners . . . . . ... id. 

Tlie peasants drive away the chief justice of the 
pleas, and behead the jurors sent to try tlie 
rioters . . . ‘ . i. t . .id. 

Jack Stnyv raises an insurrectuai in Kssex, 

Kent, Snfiblk, and Norfolk . , . ut. 

A tax-gatherer killed by Wat Tyler . . id. 

1381 He enters Canterbury . . , ’ . . id. 

June 11, The rebels encamp at Blackheatli . 786 
— \2. Rinhiurd goes to the Tower . • id.' 

the rebels plunder He\ eral places, and enter 
l^ipdon; the prisons are demolished, and 
murders are committed . ... . td. 

14. Richard meets the rebels at Mile-End ; 
tte rebels of Kent enter tlie Tower , . . 787 

Wat Tyler is slain in Smithfield . . .id. 

The rebellion is repressed, ttid a general pardon 
is granted ...... 788 

Philip Van Arteveldt rtutes tiie siege of 
Ghent ■ . • . •- . 790 

1383 Richard is married to Anne of Bohemia, dangh- 

ler of the Emperor Charles IV. , 789-790 

Nov. Philip Van Arteveldt is defeated at the 
battle of Ilosel)ec(^ue, and is slain . ' . 790 

The Bishop of Norwich invades Flanders . id. 

1384 The duke of Lancaster is accusefl of treason by 

John Latimer ; I.atimer is murdered . • . 791 


1385 A French army lands in Scotland; an inroad 
is made into England ; Richard defeats the 
French and Scots ; bums Edinburgh, Perth, 
aud other towns; tho king's mother dies; 

Henry pf Bolinglwekc is made earl of Derby; 
the earls of Cambridge and Buckingham 
created dukes.of York and Gloucester; Pole 
created earl of Sufiblk; Robert de Vere 
created duke of Ireland ; ^ger eail of March 
declared successor to the crown . . . id. 

July. The duke of Lancaster invades Castile ; 
gains many battles ; liis daughter is married 
to the heir of the king of Castile . . id. 
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1385 .Ihe Ik^ch prepeie to invade l^gland; seyeral. 

jif thaw are taken . . . . 792 

1386 The earl oj- ^Suffolk is dismiss^; ,tlhe duke of 

, Gloucester i8,iap|iQinted head of a riigency . id. 

1387 Aiw., ^j'11ie eoQunusion of regeqey dcclm'ed 

inegal. • . . . . id. 

Nov. 17' Tlie duke .Gloucester entiwsi Ltin- 
don ; appeals (ha. king's adlierents of treason id. 

1388 The ‘‘wamerful parliament^" confirm , the im- 

peacjiinents; % duke M Gloucester causes 
the execution of Sur Simon Burley, and three 
other b^hts • . » 793 

Aug, 15. The battle of OtteAourue (Chevy 
.Chase). . .... . , . ^ id. 

1389 May. .Richard assumes the government . ' 793, 4 


1390 April 19. Robert IL, king of Scot8,'die8, and is 

succeeded by Robert. III. . . .794 

Gloucester is reconciled 'Lancaster is created 
duke of Aquitaine fOr life . • . id. 

1394 Trace witli France concluded for four years . id. 
June. Quccji Anne dies at Shene . . . id. 

Richard marches into Ireland . ... id. 

1396 October. Richard goes to .France,' and marries 

Isabella, daughter of Charles VI. . . id. 

1397 July. Richard an-esfs Warwick, Arundel, and 

. Gloucester ; Gloucester is sent 10 Calais . ul. 

Srat. Arundel is impeached and beheaded . 795 

Gloucester dies at Gtiais ; Warwick is impri- 
soned • ^ • • • • • .id. 

Bolingbrokc it created duke of Hereford ; tlie 
earl of Notting^m and John Holland are 
created dukes ^ Norfolk and Exeter . . id. 

Parliament grants the king a subsidy Oii wool 
fur life id. 

1308 January. Norfolk challenges Hereford . 796 

Sept. 16. Norfolk is banislied for life, and Here- 
ford for ten years id. 

Dec. The duke of Imicastcr dies, and Richard 
seises his estates id. 

1399 May. Richard s^s for Ireland . . .797 

, July, Hereford lands at Ravenspur . . id. 


The duke of York goes to St. Albans; Hereford 
. is received in Ltmdon ; he takes Bristol Cas- 
tle; Richard lauds at Milford Haven; Hies 
to Conway ; he is captured and taken to 
Flint; he is carried prisoner to Chester . id. 
He escapes from Lichfield; is retaken; sent to 

the Tower .798 

Sept. 30, Parliament meets; Richard rerunmees 
the crown ; an act of deposition is passed ; 
Hereford is acknowledged king . . . 799-800 
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Henry calls a parliament in six da^s . . 4 

Oct. 1. A deputation wait upon Richard in the 
Tower to renounce fealty to him . . 5 

— 6, Parliament meets . . . .id. 


— 13. Henry IV. is crowned in Westminster 

Abbey ^ , . . , • .id. 

The attainders of Arundel and Warwick are 
reversed. The Dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, 
and Exeter, the Marquess of Dorset, and tiie 
Earl of Gloucester am reduced to their for- 
mer rank of Earls at Rutland, Kent, Hun- 
tingdon, and Somerset, and Ixnd le De- 
spencer ...... 

— IW. The lords agree tliat Richard sb^lif be 

privately removed to safe custody , . 6 

He is removed to Leeds and several other 
castles . . . ‘ : .id. 
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of Guiennej LmicBster, and Comw^, and 
!^1 of. Chaster, and is declar^' heir appa- 
mit to the throne .' ^ , .. • id. 

Edmund Mortimer and his brother ore lodged 
in Windsor Castle ... , . . id. 

The Ekrl of . Salisbury plots the restWtion of 
Riohoid ' - - . : . . , . id. 

A statole for burning heretics is passed ; . 22 

1400 Jan. 3. A tournament is. held at Oxford, at 
which it is intend to assassinate Hcn;^ and 
hissons . . # . .6,7 

4. -The contpitatosurpriie Windsor Castle ; 
i ti^ mise ^iffereu^ P^rts of the country and . 
procla^ Kink Richard; tij^y a^. ajl cai)- 
' .‘.v tured and killed. , - .■ •- . 

Xing Richard is murdered at i^»nt^&frat Outle id. 
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1400 Tllfi Dukes of Bourbon and Burgundy endea- 
vour to unite tlie continental •dominions of 
Henry to France . > , *. . . 8 

Charles V. of France demands bis daughter, 
the widow of Richard, and her dower and 

jewels ft 

Slie is sent to Calais to the Duke of Durgiindy n/. 
Hetiry collects an army ; demands of tin* King 
of Scots to do him homage ; he niarclu*8 to 
Edinburgh, but is repulsed by the Duke of 

Rotbsiiy id. 

Owen (ilendower heads an insurrection in 

Wales 1), 10 

1 101 4'eb. Henry goes into Wales against Gleiidower 10 
1 402 Feb, 10. ,T1 il* Count do ligny sends a letter of 

defiance and bo.stility to Henry . . ul. 

Sir Rog<Tde (Marendon and others are executed 
as traitors for asserting Richard to lie alive . 11 

Mariili. The Duke of Ruthsiiy is iiiqirisoned 
and niiirden'd in Falklatid Castle . . 19-Dtl 

June. A Seotfish army enter England; are de- 
feated at Nesbit ' Moor ; Earl Douglas ra- 
' vages England as far as Newcastle . 11-131 

Aug. The Duke of Orleans challenges Henry 
and a hundred knights . . . . 12, 13 

Sept. M. Battle, of Humildon Hill; Douglas 

IS captured 11-131 

Glomlovver gains the battles of Wuntwyc ami 
Kiiyghloii, and captures Sir Edmund Morti- , 
iner ifl. 


1 103 Insurree.tion of the Percies of Northumberland 13 
Douglas is lllierated ; the right of the Eiul of 
March first insisted on . . . .14 

Julv21. Battle of Shrewsbury; Hotspur Is 

killed 11, 15 

' Tlie Fiarl of Northumberland submits . . 15 

liie Prince of Wales defeats Gleiidower in 
some skirmishes , id. 

Tlie French ravage the coast : take Guernsey 
and .lersey^and attack and hum I’lymoutli . 

111)4 Ward, a Scotchman, personates Richard; a 
plot i.s formed against Henry; it is sup- 
pres-sed ; Serle, th(! contriver of it, is hanged 16 
Oct. 6. The “ Porliamentimi indoclorum” held ; 
the king wishes to alienate a portion of the 
church property . . . . . iiL 

1 H)5 The Earl of March and his brother escape from 
Windsor Castle; they are retaken; the 
Duke of Vork is .seizeil and his estates se- 
questered ...... id. 

An insurrection again breaks out in the north . 17 
lirince John defeats the rebels . . . id. 

The Archtiisliop of York, the Earl of Notting- 
ham', tmd others, cairfurcd at Shipton-on-the- 
Moor ; they are helieaded at Pontefract . id. 
Tlie ^.ords Hastings, Falconbridge, and others 
tried, convictei}, and executed for treason at 
Durham 


Berwick surrenders to Henry, who puts the go- 
vernor and others to dealli . • • 

Henry seizes the castles of the Karl of North- 
umberland . . • 

Marcli. The Prince of Wales defeats the W tdsh 
at Grosmont ; takes Lampeter Castle . H. 
— ,30. Henry captures tlie heir apjiarent 
of JScotlaud, and sends him to Pevenscy 
Oilme •••••• 

A French fleet ajipear in Milford Haven ; tlie 
English destroy many of the ships; the 
• French hum Haverfordwest; take Carmar- 
tlien ; the French almndon the Welsh and 

return to their ships 

Tire Prince of Wales subdues South W ales . ul. 

1406 April 4. Holiert, UL, king of Scotland, dies at 

KoUuay Castle . • 131 

* James %1 of Carrick is declared king, and 
Albany regent 
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1406 The French take sixty Castles and fortremes in 
Guienne luid Saintonge ; Isabella, widow of 
Richard 11., is married to the Count of 
Augoiilcme ; the Fnincli endeavour to retake 
Calais . . , . . • . . 19, 20 

Nov. 23. Tlie Duke of Orleans is murdered iii 

Jr^irls 20 

1108 The Earl of Northnmlierlaml luid Jjord Uir* 

Uolpli take several castles in Nnrlbmiiberknd 1 0 

• Fell. 2S. They are defeat'd ami .slain at Rrati- 

• ham Moor . , . • . . .id. 

June. The Duke of Biirgtimly is expelled . 2i) 

I-sals'lla, e.v-qiieen of Kngliuul, wile of flic 

Duke of Orleans, dies , . , .21 

1409 The quarrel af the l)itke.s of Burgundy and 
Orleans is arnmged . • • * * 

Mil Henry sends a force to aid tlii< Duke of Bur- 

gtindv; his iiartisons enter Paris . , . 21 

July 24. The Earl of Mar defeats the Ijord , 

of the Isles at the Battle of Harlaw . . 132 

Tlie treaty of Liehgillip; the Linai ofthe Isle.s 
acknowledges himself a vassal of the .Scot- 
tish crown 132 

1412 Henry is acknowledged lawful DukeofAq)ii- 

taine ....... 21 

The Duke of Clarence lands witli an army in 
Normandy ; he marches throiigli France . 22 

May 17. I'ruce concluded between Englaml 
luid Scotland .... .1 32 

U13 Marcli 20. Henfy dies hi the Jerusalem Cliaiu- 

lier ...... . 23 

— 21. Accession of Henry V,.; he is ]it()- 

claimed 21 

April 9. He is crCwned .... id. 

The bisly of Richard 11. is removed from the 
Friars Church, lanigley, and buried in 
Westminster Alihey. Henry releases the 
Earl ()1‘ Marcli ..... 25 

Sir John Oldcastle is oitcused of heresy . id. 

Is committed to the Tower; is sentem*ed to he 
burnt; escapes from the Tower ; endeavours 
to take (he king at Klthairi palace . . id. 

The lintchers of Paris raise an insurrection . 20 

July 1. Tliey k'lieud tlie jirovost of J‘aris . ul. 

1414 Jan. 7. The king takes someof ihe lsdlimls in 

.St. (Jiles's Fields ami at llarengay Park . 25 

-> 13. The ladlards ore hanged and liuriit in 

St, Giles’s Fields 20 

Others are cajilured and many executi'd .• id, 

Murdoch, tlie son of the Duke of Albany, is 
lihenited , , . . , .132 

Henry deniamls the crown of France . . 20 

1415 April 10. He annoimces to a council at West- 

minster his determination to invade Fram e ; 
appoints the Duke of Bedford regent . . 2S 

Tlie Karl of Cambridge, laird Serofie, ‘and 
•Sir Thomas Mushani are executed for 
treason . . . • . .29 

Henry sails frotn .Soutliampton 
Aug. 14. lands near Harfleiir 

— 17. Besieges Harlleur , ... id. 

Sept. 22, It is surrendered to him ; challengin 

tlie dauphin ...... id. 

Oct 6. Henry begins his march; passes througli 
Normamly id. 

— 12. He reaches the ford of Blanche Taque 29, 3U 

• — 14. Attempts to jiass the Somme at Port 

St. Remy ; is repulsed ; is several times ns 
pulsed 31) 

— 19. Passes between Betencourt and Voy- 

eiinc . > . . . . .id. 

Oct 25. Tlie battle of Agiiicourt . 30, 1, 2, 3, 1 
Henry marches to Calais . . . .31 

The daujihin dies , 30 

Henry sails for England . , . . 34 

Parliament grant him for life a subsidy on wool 
and Icathtt . . • ... id. 

D 


^ 5 . 
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1416 Sigumund, king nf the Uomaii, aad the Count 

of Holland, vieh England ^ . . .34,5 

The Prench liusicge Hurileur . . . . 36, 6 

Aug. Id. The Duke of Bedford sails from Uye; 
he ga'iiis a ' victoqr over the fVench and Ge- 
noese fleets^ raises the siege of Harfleur; re- 
turns to England .... 35 

Sept. Henry,- the king of the Komans, arid tlie 
Count of Holland, hold a congress at Calais . . 36 

1417 The dauphin dies at Comiieigne . . . *Z’J 

Aug. Henrydands at Tonque ; conquers many ' 

places in Nonnandy ; the Prench sue for peace 38 

The Scotch invade England ; “ the foul' raid” 38, 132 


Sir Jobi OldcRstlc is captured ; tried as a traitor 
before ttie House of I-sirds ^ ‘ . .38 

Dec. He is hanged and burnt in St. Giles's fields id. 

1418 Henry licsieges and takes various towns . . 39 

July. Henry completes the conquest of Lower ' 

Normandy id. 

14. The Queen of France and the Duke of 
Burgundy enter Paris . . .42 

30. Henry commences the siege of Rouen . 39 

1419 Jan.l6. He enters Rouen; completes the con- 

quest of Normandy .... 43 

May 30. He meets the Queen of France and tlie 
' Duke of Burgundy near Meulan ; agreements 
entered into for peace . . ... 44 

Tlie Duke of Burgundy and the dauphin join 
against the English . . . .44,5 

The Duke of Burgundy is ashisshiated at Mon- 

tereau 46 

July 27. Henry takes Pontoise . . .45 

Sept. 3. The Regent Albany dies at Stirling 
pal^e 132 

1420 Negotiations are again entered into with Henry 47 

The treaty of Troyes is executed . . , id. 

June 2. Hairy is married to the Princess Ca- 
therine of France if/. 

— 4.* He marches to Sens, which he reduces . 48 

Takes Montereau, VilIcneuvo-le-Roy, and be- 
sieges Melun id. 

Nov. 18. Melun surrenders . . .id. 

Dec. Hairy and King Charles enter Paris ; tlie 
two queens enter Paris . . id. 

-— 6. The treaty of Troyes is ratified . . irf. 

M21 Jan. Henry leaves Paris ; retiuTis toI.iOTidon . id. 
Catl^ne is crowned Queen of England at West- 
minster id. 

March 22. Hie Duke of Clarence is slain in 

Anjou id. 

Tlie Earl of Buchan is mode constalila of France 
by the Dauphin Charles ... 49 

The English parliament ratify tlie treaty of 

Troyes id. 

James, king of Scotland, is released from Wind- 
sor Castle . . . . .id. 

June 12..The English and Scottish army land 
at Calais ; several victories are gaiued . .td. 
The King of Scots besieges Dreux . . id. 

Oct. Henry besieges Meaux . . . id. 

Dec. 6. The Queen is delivered of a son at 

Windsor 60 

Jacqueline, countess of Hainaul^ takes refuge 
in England . . . ... 57 

1422 May. Meaux is taken, and the bastard of \kn- , 

ms hanged -^50 

— 21. Queen Catherine lands at Harfleur . id. 

June. Henry and Catherine keep their court at 

the palace 'of tlie Louvre id. 

July. Henry marches to relftve Cosne ; is car- 
ried back to Corbeil . . , . id. 

Aug. 31. Henry dies at Vincennes . . 51 

His body is carried in state through France; is 
embarked at Calais; Janded at Dover, and 
buried at Westminster .... id. 

llte Duke of Glouoestar is appointed pro- 
ttector . , , . . . 62 
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1422 ThelDiike of Beijlord is appointed regent of 

France . . . • 63,4 

Oct. CharlfesVI. of Friince dies . . .54 

The dauphin ' (is proclaimed by his patty 

Charles VH. . ^ id. 

He is crowned and anoioted at Poictie» . id. 
the Duke of Bcdfinrd j^oclaims Henry VI. at 
Paris, and fgalty.is sworn to him as king of. , 
France . . . ■ . . ' . . id. 

The Duke of Bedford marries Anne of Bur- 
gundy . . ., •* • ■ 

He gains a victory over (lie french luid Scotcli 
brfore Crevant . . . . « id. 

The English under Johii de la Pole are defeated 
at La Gravelle ‘ ^ . ' . 55 

Tlie Count de Richemont deserts from (lie Eng; 

. lish . . . . . . .56 

1423 The dauphin's army is iiifcreased by fttriher 

Scotch troops ; the Earl of Douglas is criated 
Duke of Touraine . . • . . id. 

1424 Feb. 21. James, king of Scotland, marrieslsidy 

Joanna Reaiifbrt . . .132 

Be is released from his imprisonment in Eng- 
land 56 

April 5. He arrives in Scotland . . ' . 133 

May 21. He is crowned with his queen at ^oiie id. 
The Duke of Bedford besieges and takes Ivry 
in Normandy . . . ■ 56 

• Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, dies ' . 89 

Aug. 17. Battle of Venieiiil . . ^ . 56, 7 

Tlic Duke of Gloucester, and Jacqiieliite of 
Haiiiault, his wife, tak(* possession of Miiiis . 58 

1425 Gloucester returns to England; the Duke of 

Brittany abiuidous the English; lie is de- 
feated, and forced to swear to the treaty of 


Troyes id. 

Queen Catherine marries Owen Tudor . 89 

1427 The Duke of Brabant, first husband of .Tacque- 

liue, dies 69 

Tlie King of Scotland executes several high- 
land chiefs . ... . . . 133 

1428 The Duke of Gloucester's marriage is declared 

void; he marries Eleanor Cob) lam . . 59 

March 21. The King of Scotland arrests 

ml great lords 133 

May. 'i'hey are executed .... id. 

Oct. 12. Hie sii^e of Orleans is commenced by 
the Earl of i^ishury ... . ■ . 69 

— 23. Takes the fortress of Tounielles . id. 
Nov. The Earl of Salisbury is wounded, arid 
dies . . . . ... • 1 

1429 Feb. The battle of Herrings fought at Rouvrai id. 

The Maid of Orlemis is inteoduced to Charles 

at Cbinon 62 

She carries succours into Orleans '. . <>5 

She heads a sortie ; the hastile of Saint-Loup is 
carried ; she attacks Toumelles ; is wounded ; 


Tournelles is captured ; the siege is raised . 06, 7 
May 8. TIk fortress of Jargeau is taken ; Suf- 
folk is made prisoner ... . . 68 

The Eiiglisl) are defeated at foef Uittle of Patay 68 
Troyes is surrendered to Charles . • 69 

July 1 5. He enteis Rheimu wirii the Maid of Or- 
leans . . . ... . . id. 

— 17. He is anointed and, crowned in the 
cathedral • , . . . . • 

Many places submit to him ■ , .79,71 

The army, of Charies attack Paris ; fliey are 
repulsed; the Maid is wouqded ... 72 

1430 May 2A: The Mjud relieves Compeigne; makes 

a sortie ; she is captured by the troops of- the 
’ Duk&of Burgundy ' • • • • ^ 

. Henry is,prowned at Westminster ... . 77 

1431 Hie Maid is sent to. Rouen ; she is tried for 

heresy, and senteaqed to pc^tual imprison- 
ment ... «. 75,6 

May 24. abjures , * • • , id. 
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1431 May3I. Sheighumtintbemylcet-ploce . 76;7 
Nov. Hflnry is crowned in Notre Dame in Pjirie 

by Cardinal Beaufort . . . ,77 

1432 Many of tlie Highland cftptivA we put to death 

by the King of Scots . ’ . . 133 

Nov. Hjc Duchess of Bedford, sister tit the Puke • 
pf Burgundy, dies ... . . 77 

H33 Miy. The Duke of Bedford marries Jodl^uetta 

of Luxembourg , . . . . »V/. 

1434 Sept. 14. T^e Duke of BedfonUdies at Rouen 79 

1435 A congress is hel4 at Arras, and atreaty of j^ace 

signed between the king of France and the 
Duke of Burgundy . . . ' . 7S 

1439 *l8abe1la, tlic (jue(?n-mother, dies . . .79 

April. Paris* and other towns surrendew to the 

Frencli king .79 

.Tlie Du ke of York Is appointed regent of France iV/. 
The Karl of Shrcwslmry' reduces the revolted 
towns of Normandy; takes Pontoise . . id. 

Tlie Duke of CilouceslerraiseS die siege of Calais 89 

Tlie Scotch besiege ttoxhurgh; kingJamessinl- 
denly letiirns to Scotland . . . .131 

1 137 The Duke of Burgnndyis defeated liefore Crotoy 80 
The Duke of York is recalled ; the Karl of War- 
wick is ajipointed to command . . . id. 

The King of Scothuid is assassinated . . 131 

1139 The Karl of W arwick dies ; Y ork is reappointed 80 

The Karl of Shrewsbury recovers Harfleur . id. 

7’he plague and famine ravage England and 

France id. 

■1431 Th(! Duchess of (iloucester is accused of treason 
and sorcery ; is condemned to perpetual im- 
prisomneiit . . . . ' . .83 

Roger Bulingbroke and Margery Jourdain are 
executed 

1113 Tim Karl of Slircwsbury relieves Pontoise . •>/. 

1 11 1 Truce agreed ini for two years . . . id. 

Anjou and Maine are agreed to be giv'en up to 

tlie Duke of Anjou on the marriage of his 
daughter Margaret with King Henry; the 
Karl of Suffolk is made a marquis . . 81 

1147 Fell. 11. The Duke of Gloucester is arrested 

for treason . • 83 

— 28, He is found dead in bed . . . id. 

The M ai-qu is of Suffolk seizes hi.s estates . 84 

.lames II. of Scotland marries.Maryof Gueldres 13.5 
April II. Girdinal Beaufort dies at Walvesey 81 
1 1 19 Rouen is taken,liy the Count of Dunois . . 85 

Nov. 4. Tlie citailel surrenders . . . id. 

The power of the Livingstons is destroyed in 
Scotland . . • • • • 135 

Tlie Duke of York suppresses an insurrection in 

Ireland 89 

1450 Jan. The Duke of Suffolk is committed to the 


Tower . . • » 

March. He is impeached; is lianishcil by the 

king 

May 5. He is Imheaded in a boat in the Cliaiiiiel 

The English am defeated at Foufmigni . 

Aug. 12. Cherbourg is licsieged;' surrenders to 
the French ; the whole of Normandy is lost 
451 Various towns surrender to the Frencli ; Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, and Fronsac ca]titulate 
Jack Cade raises an insurrection in Kent 
June. He encamps on Mackheath . 

— 24. He defeats the royal troops at Sevenoaks 
„ Jply 4. He beheads the Lord Say in Cheapside 
<^e is slain by Alexander Iden . ; 

' Aug. Tlie Duke of York returns to England . 
Nov. It is proposed in parliament feat he shall- 
’ be drtlared neir to tlft throoft 
352 Feb. The Earl of Douglas is assassinated at 

V^'^^iesan army ; he disbands it; is made 
pifeiofier and sent to London . . • 

‘ March 10. He mdkes his submission ; retires to 
WigmOre .’ * .... 
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11.52 TbepeopieofGuiennerevoltagainstthe French; 
the Earl of Slircwabury goes to Hotirdeaux; 
makes the garrison prisoners ... 9] 

1453 Qnceii Margaret is delivered uf a son; lie is 

. created Prince of W ah% and Karl dT Clsmter 92 
Tlie earl gains niiuiy victorias; he is slain; Bour- 
deaitx is retaken ; fee English return .' . 91 

The Duke of Suinerset is sent to tlw Tower . id. 

1454 Feb. The Duke of York opens Parliament as 

* lieutenant for the king ; he is elected protector 91,2 

• The king resumes his autlioritw; liberates tlie 

Duke of .Somerset . . . . .93 

May 22. The Duke of York takes St. Albans, 
and captjires Henry ; the Duke of .Somerset 
and many (Slier nobles are slain . . i>/. 

York is again declared protector , . . 93 

115G Henry again resumes iiis authority . . id. 

MarMi 25. The {.aticastriang and Yorkists are 

reconciled uh 

1159 Sent. 'I'lie Yorkists gain a great victory at Blorc- 

heath . . . s . . 91 

Oct. 13. Sir Andrew Tnillop (h'serte to tlie king ul. 

— 14. V'ork bleaks u{) his camp aud retreats to 
Ireland ...... td. 

Nov. 20. He and iiis adherents are attainted in 

^mrl lament id. 

Tlie sailors of the fleet at Oilais desert, and 
take their )>lii]» to fee Karl of Wtuwick ; lie 

sails to Dublin id. 

llfiO June. Warwick land* iit Kent; lieentenljan- 

don with the son of York. . . . 95 

Battle of Northaiiipton; Henry is taki-n prisoner xd. 
July. James 11. of Scotiand is killed at the 

siege uf Box Imrgh Ili.'i 

Oct. Id. The Duke of York returns to Jsaidon ; 
he ili'rnaiids the cruwn .... 95 

— 23. It is agreed in the ujijier house that 

Henry shall continue king, and uii^ his d(>alh 
York shall succeed. . . i. .05,9 

Dec. 31. Battle of Wakefleld; York is slain . 9(i 

7'he earl of Uiitland, his second son, is stahhed 
hy lord Clifford ..... id. 

1 101 The earl of Miucli succeeds bis father us Duke 

uf 5’(irk ...... id. 

Feb. i. Battle uf Murtimei's Cniss; Owen Tn- 
dur is taken, and with ulhers is Imheaded . td. 
(Jneen Margaret defeats the earl of Warwick . !t7 

Fell. 17. Battle of Barnet ; secund huUleofSt. 
Alhans; King Heury Is retaken by the (jueen id. 

— 25. The Duke of Vurk enters Isiiiduii . id. 
Mar. 1. He is elected king in St. John's Held . id. 

— 1. He claims the crown at Westminster; 

be is pi-oclaimed king .... 98 

— |0. 'riiehishopof Exeter is made ohancfil lor 103 

— 28. Battle of Tewtoii j Henry, Queen Mar- 
garet, and the Prince of W ales, lly to Scotland 98, 9 

June 29. Edward l\'. is crowned ttf Westmin- 
ster; his lirothers, George and Richard, are 
created dukes of Clarence ami Gloucester . 99 

Tlie .Scots besiege Carlisle ; tliey ate defeated . id. 
Nov. 4. Parliament assemble; Edwiird's title is 
♦ declared valid, and the laincastviau kings 

|irotioiiiieMl usuriiers; ffeir adherents are 
attainted, and their estates bestowed upon 

Yorkists 99, 100 

Queen Margaret goes to France; she returns to 
England wife a small army; takes Alnwick, 
Bamboniugli, and Duuslauiiutgh castles; she 
is driven off by the Earl of Warwick . lOf) 
Dee. Bamborougli aud Duustouburgh sur- 
render . • id. 

1403 .Tan. Alnwick Castle capitulates to Waivtick . vl, 

Henry is conveyed to Wales ; Margaret goes to 

Flanders wf. 

1464 April 25. King Henry is brought back to Eng- 
Wd; fee fauicastriauB again take feeiielci; 
tliey ore defeated at Hedgley Moor . . 101 

D 2 
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1 104 Mav 1. Edward marries the widow of Sv John 

«ray . . . «• . . . .101 

— 15. Eattle of Hexliam ; Sir Ralph Gray is 
degraded and beheaded; otiier Uincasfriant 
areejAwuled . «/. 

Sept. 20. At a mofitiiig of the great, council at 
Reading, Edward acknowledges his marriage id. 

Dec. Tlie Council at Westminster settle 4000 


marks a>year on her . . . . id. 

1 10,5 Tlie Duke of Luxemburg comm to England to 

tJie coronation of his niece . . » 'id. 

May 25. Elizabeth is carried through the streets 

of London 102 

— 20. Slie is crowned at Westminster . . id. 

nie rjuoen's relations are advaivecf. . . id. 

1107 The Eox'l qf Warwick goes to Normandy to ne- 
gotiate a marriage between the sou of Louis 
XI. of France and flic ftincess Margaret . 10.2 

‘ Edw'iurd marries his sister Margaret to the Duke 

of Burgundy . i . .-. id. 

Tlie Ncvils^irc expelled from court . . id. 

1 IGfi Wiinvick again appears at court . . . id. 

1409 The duke of Clarence marries Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Warwick, at Calais . . . 101 

Insurrection in 'i'orkshire; Edward advances 
against the insurgents ; retreats to Nottingham 
Castle ....... iVf. 

July |20. Battle of Edgecote ; tlie Earl of 
Pembroke' is slain ; the father and brother 
of Queen Elizabeth are cAjihired and lie- 
headed at Northampton . . .' . id, 

Warwick returns to England ; Edward is con- 
fined in Middlcham Castle . . . id. 

Nov. Tlie Scotch rise in favour of King Henry ; 
Edward is released ; an amnesty is agreed on vl. 

1170 Die faction of tlie Boyds are lilanished from 

Scotland by James III 135 

Mar. 12. The battle of Erpiiigham; Edward 
' defeats the Lancastrians ; Warwick and 

Clarence take refuge in Normandy . 101,5 

June. Queen Margaret and Warwick meet at 

Amboisc 105 

The IViiice of Wales is married to Anne, the 
second daughter of Warwick . . . id. 

Sejit. 13. Warwick lands on the coast of De- 
vonshire .106 

Edward takes ship and sails for Holland ; he 
runs ashore at Alkinoar ; he proceeds to the 

Hague 107 

Oct. 6. Warwick enters Ijondon ; releases King 
Henry from the Tower; Queen Elizabeth 
takes refuge iu the Sanctuary at Westminster ; 
is there deliver!^ of a son . . . . id. 

1171 Itlarcli 12. Edward appears with a fleet olT the 

Wash in Lincolnshire .... 108 

— *16. He lands at Ravensjiur ; he swears not 

to attempt to gain the crown ; he reaches 
London '.id. 

April 30. Second battle of Baniet; Warwick 
is slain ; King Henry is again sent to the 
Tower ; Queen Margaret and the Prince of 
Wales land at Plymouth . ' . . id., IflP 

May 4. Battle of Tewkesbury ; the queen aiid 
prince are taken prisoners ; the pj-iiice is mur- 
dered ^ id. 

— 14. Diomas Nevil attempts the release of w 

King Hejiry 110 

— 21. Edward enters Ijondon , • , . id. 

22. King Henry, is found dead in the Tower id. 

He is buried at Chertsey . . . .id. ‘ 

1472 Prince Edward is created Prince of Wales, and 

acknowledged heir to the throne . . Ill 

Die Duke of Gloucester marries the widow of 
the Prince of Wales, slain at Tewkesbury . Ill 
Die king divides the property of Warwick be- 
tween Clarence and Gloucester . . .id. 

1474 This division declared valid by parliament . id. 
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147.5 Edward contracts ap alliance willi the Dukes of 
. ' Brittany ariQ Burgundy ; lie demands the ' 
crown rfSVance of I^ouis XJ. . . .Ill 

Edward raises isoTiey by benevolences . . ,112 

June 22. He lands at Calaia.with a great army , id. 
I He meets Louis on a bridge across the 

Sbmme, afcPicquigny ; a treaty is cencludedid., 113 
1470 Die ‘Duchess of Clarence dies; some ofothe 


duke's servants are executed for sorcery . 114 

Clarence is committed to the Tower . . id, 

1478 Jou. 16. Parliament is summoned. Clarence 

is accused of witchcraft and other crimes . id. 
Fell, 7. He is found guilty, and sentenced to 

death id. 

— 18. Hedies, or is killed, in th? Tower . id. 
1480 Die Duke of Gloucester commands' the army 

in Scotland . . .' . . .115 

The F^rl of Mar is accused of wilehcraft . 1,35 

•1482 The Duke of Albany, after esc, aping to France, 
returns ; assumes the title of Alexander, king 
of Scotland ; agrees to accept the crown as a 
gift, from Xing Edward . . . . 1 ;!6 

June. Treaty of Fotheringay is executed be- 
tween Edward and Alliany. Die Diike of 
(iloucester takes the town of Berwick, The 
Fiiirl of Angus liangs the nobles of King 
James at the bridge of Lauder; James is 


taken to Edinburgh . . . 11.':, 1,36 

July. Albany and Gloucester march into Edin- 
burgli . . . . . . .115 

Aug. King .Tames is liberated ; Albany is ap- 
pointed lieiitenajit-gen(*ral of the kingdom 11.5, i:t6 
T.onisXI. alliances the dau])liin to the daughter 
of the Duchess of Burgundy . . .116 

1 183 April 9. King Edward dies ; Is buried at. 

Windsor ...... id, 

Gloucester returns from Scotland ; he collects 
the nobility and others at York ; they swear 
fealty to Edward V 118 

— 22. He arrives at NorthanVpton ; the Lord 

Richard Gray, Earl Rivers, tiiid tlie Duke of 
Buckingham mwt him .... id. 

— 23. He places Rivers, Gray, and Sir Diomas 

5’nughan under airest .... id. 

Sends them to Pontefract Gastle . . . id. 

Queen Elizabeth lakes sanctuary with the Duke 
of York and her daughters at Westminster . id. 

Dm? mayor and sherilf meet King Kdward . lit) 
May. Edward is conveyed to ftie Tower . id. 

' — 22. Gloucester is appointed Protector . id. 

.Tune 13. l.iord Hastings iti arrested . . 120 

He is lx?headed ; others of the council .are 
thrown into prison 121 

— 14. Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan are be- 
headed ...... id. 

— 16. The 'Duke of "York is carried to the 

Tower id. 

Jiuie Shore does penance ’ . . . , id. 

Dr. Shaw preachea at Paul’s Cross . . id. 

June 25. 'The crown is ofl'ered to Gloucester at 
Bayriord’s Castle . ' . ^ . . .122 

— 26. He appears in Westminster Hall ; rides 

to St. Paul's, and is received by the clergy . 123 

.Tuly 6, Glourester is crowned King of England 
as Richard 111., with his wife Anne, at West- 
minster , ' . '. . . . 124/ 

Diey are again crowned at York . . . ' id. 

Edward V. and the Duke of 'York are mur-. 

dered , . . . . . 125, 314 

The Earl of Richmond ds invited into England 1 26 
Aug. 30. laiuis XL iif France dies, and is suc- 
ceeded 1^ Charles VlII. . ... 292 

Oct Richiml summons a meeting of his ad- 
herente at Leicester. . . .126 

' — 18. . The insurirection in favourof Richmond 

lireaks out ; he is proclaimed- king in Exeter . 

'' and other places . • " • • • , id. 
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148;i Ocf. TTie -Dnkfi of Buckingliain is captured MS5 The Earl of Richnioml collects a fleet at Har* 

aiul beheaded . . A . . 127 fleur: Rirluird Issues a proclamation against 

Nov. 11. Parliameiit recognises Rivard’s title; * him 128 

his sou Edward is declared Prince of Wales uf. Aug. 7. Richmond lands at Milford Haven . 

1484 Tlie Prince of W'ales dies suddeidy at Middle- — 22. Hattie of Hoswortli Field ; Riehurd is 

ham Castle .iVf. J ‘ slain . . , , . . . 12I> 

Queen Elizabeth appears at the court of Richard trf. Henr)’ Vll. is crr>wned on the Held of IniUIc • iil. 

1485 Queen Anne dies . 128 Richard is buried at the Grey Friars in Leicester 130 
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1485 Hic Earl of Wanvick. son of tlie Duke of 
Cbm’iice, is Temov(!tl frimi Sherifl-Hutton to 

the 'J'ower 281 

Elizalictli, (laughter of Edward IV., is removed 
from the same pliice to London . . . id. 

Aug. 27. Henry enters Ijondon . . . id. 

Sept. 21. TIk! sweating sickneas lircaks out in 
London 282 

Oct. 28. .iaspar, earl of Pembroke, is mode 
Duke of Medford ; J.iord Sfuidey and Sir Ed- 
ward Courtney are made Earls of Derby and 

Devonsbire 282 

Orl, 30. Henry A*IT. is (browned at Westminster iV/. 
'Die yeomen of tlie guard esiabllslied , . 283 

Nov. 7. Parliament meets ; the king’s title is 

admitted id. 

Attainders are paased on Richard and ins ad- 
herents. Henry dates his reign froai the day 
before the battle of Hoswortli . . . 283, 4 

Catesby and ollieis are executed . . . 284 

'I'lie crown is settled on Henry VII, and the heirs 

of liis body id. 

All grants from the crown since 34 Henry VI. 
are resinned ; an ae-t of grileu is published 

by the king 28.5 

118(5 .IiuK 18. Henry marries Elizabeth of York; 

union of the liouses of York and Laimaster . id. 
Po|ie rniuieeijf III, gives a dis|)eiisation for the 
marriage, acknowledging Henry's title . . 286 

. Humplirey and Thomas .Staflord are executed 

for treason 287 

Henry goes to 5'ofk and other lowtis . . id. 

June. 'J'reaty of peace with Scotland . . id. 

Sept. 2fl. The queen is delivered of a son, he. is 
named Arthur ..... id. 
Nov. Iwimliert Simriel, the pretended Earl of 
Warwick, upjK'ars in Dublin, with Simon, 
the jiriesl of Oxford .... id. 
The king proclaims a general jHiidon . . 28s 

The (jms’ii dowager is committed jirisoner to 
the monastoy of Herniondsey . . . id. 

The Manjnis of Dorset is sent to the Tower . iiL 
The Karl of Warwick is paraded tliniugh the 
streets ol' Lwiilon id. 

John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, flies to Flan- 
ders • • 286 

Tjimbpjrt Simnel is crowned in Dublin as King 
Ed\vard VI. . . . • . # id. 

' Simnel, with the Earl of Lincoln and others, and 
an army of Germans and Irish, lands at the 
pile of Foudray .... 289,90 

1487 June 10. Battle of Stoke ; the rebels are defeat- 
ed ; Simnel and Simon are taken ; the Earl 
of Lincoln is slain . g. . • _ • 2.00 

James HI. of Scotland is driven from Edin- 
burgh . . .. . • • • 302 

— 18. Battle of Cangler Moor; James IIJ. is 
killed ; is buried at Cambuskeuneth Abliey 302, 3 
. — 26. James IV. is crowned at Scone . . 203 

Nqv. 20. The Queen is crowned at Westminster 291 
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1 18R July 20. Tlie English and Breton army under 
Sir Edward IVoodvillc and the Duke of 
Orleans are defi'ated liefween Anduiiille and 
St. Aiibiii du Ckirmier; Wuodviye is slain; 
the Duke is taken prisoner ; several are exe- 
cuted . . 291 

Aug. Tlie Duke of Brittany signs the treaty of 

Verger 205 

Sept. 7. Francis, duke of Brittany, dies , id, 

.lames 15'. gains the Isitfle ofTalla Moss . 3t)3 

1 18!) PHrliunu'nt grant 75,000/. to carry, on the war 
in Brittany ; Lord AVillonghby de Broke 
lands with a small army .... 205 

An iiisiirree-tion lireaks out in the nurtlii'rn coun- 
ties of Englimd ; it is suppressed, by tlie Earl 

of Surrey 106 

John ii Chambre and bis confederates are hanged 
at York . . ... . id. 

Sir Andrew Wood b(>ats the English In seii-nglits 
oil' DiinlHir and St. Abbs . . . .31)3, 4 

1 190 Maximilian, king of tlie Romans, marries Anne, 

diicbess of Brittany, by poxy . . . lOt) 

1491 Dec. 6. Slie is married at the castli* of Lungeais, 

in Touraiiie, to Cbarh-s VIII. of Fiance . 208 
IVrkiii Wurbeck lapds at (kirk, and declares 
hims('lf till* Duke of 5’oi k, son of Kdward I \. 2!)0 
1192 Henry proceeds to Fiiiikm*; luyssii'ge to Bou- 
logne 

Oct. 27, A comieil is held, and peace projiused 

with Fmnce 

Nov. The treaty of .Esfaples is signed . 208,!) 

1101 Many persons are arrested for countenancing 

Warlieck 3U0 

diaries VIII, of France marcites into Italy to 
enforce liis elaijn as King of tlie Two Sicilicw 3 } ) 

1 105 Feb. 15. Sir William Stanlc}' is executed for 

' treason 301 

July 3. VVarlsrk lands at Deal ; the people rise 
against him ; his adlierents ore sent to Leii- 
don ; he escapes to Fbuiders ; the rebels are 
ail executed . . . . < . id. 

1196 Treaty «f commerce signed lietween England 

and Flanders ; Warbeck retreats to Scotland id., 301 
Warbeck is married to I.udy Catherine Gordon, 
daughter of tlie Earl of Huntley . . 3t)5 

A treaty is concluded Udweeii King James ant^ 
Wuria'ck ...... id. 

King .lames invades England with Warbeck 
and an anny of Scots, (I'ermaiis, and Fle- 
mings; they retire .... 30G 

Tlie western counties break out into rebellion ; the 
insurgents inarch to Blackheath , . id, 

1497 June *22. Battle of Blackheath ; Lord Daubeny 
and the Earl of Oxford defeat tliem ; Lord 
Audley is taken and lieheaded ; others are 
hanged . .... . • . 307 

July. Warbeck arid his wife sail from Scotland ; 

he lands in Ireland, but retires . . id. 

Sept. He lands at Whitaand Buy, Cornwall ; as- 
sumes the title of Richard 15'. . . • id. 
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1497 He attacks Eneter; is repulseil ; laches to ^ 

Taunton Dean ; he tfies to the ganctii^ at 
Beaulieu ; the ringleailers of the ipsilirtectinn 
are \iatiged; the J^ady Cathoine Gordon is 
talceii to London . . , . • . 308 

Warbeck surrenders ; Henjry proceeds to lilx^ ; 
returns to T.oiidoii , . . . id., 309 

1498 June. Warltcck escapes; he is captured ; .he is 
laced in the stocks in various pbces ; reads , 
is coufessioii'; is recommitted to th^ Tower 309 

Charles Vlll. of France dies, and is succe<,>d'ed *’ 
by Louis XII. . , . . . 311 

' 1499 Ralph Wilford- p^onates the Earl of War- 
Avick ; raises an insurrection with Patrick, au 
Augustine friar . . . 309 

Mar. WSford is taken and executed; the friar 
is imprisoned for life . ■ . . id, 

Louis Xil. conquuers'LpmlNirdy, and takes pus* 

session of Naples 311 

July. A plot is formed to liberate the Earl of 
Warwick and Warlieck . . ... 309 

Nov. 16. Warbeck is bied for treason, and con- 
victed 310 

•— 23i He is executed, with the mayor of Cork, 
at Tyhtuii . , . . , id. 

— 24. The Earl of Warwick is beheaded for 

treason id. 

IVince A,rthur is affianced 40 Catherine of Ara- 
gon ^ . 312 

1500 A plague rages in London .... 310 

Henry goes to Calais . . . . . id. 

1501 Henry sends an embassy to* Scotland; James 

asks the hand of Margaret, Henry's eldest 
daughter ...... 311 

Nov. 6. Arthur is mamed to Cathfrine of Ara- 
gon . . 312 

1502 Jan. 29. The Princess Margaret is tnarried by 

jiroxy in London . . . . . id. 

April. Artliur, prince of Wales, dies at Ludlow ul. 
Elisabeth, Henry’s Queen, dies in the Tower . id. 

11303 Heniy, prince of Wales, is affianced to the 

widow of his hrotiier Arthhr . . . id. 

July. Marganit, queen of Scotland, proceeds 

from London id. 

Aug. 7. She enters Edinburgh . . . id, 

— 8. She is married .... id. 
Empsori and Dudley exact money from various 

{lersoiis . . . . .. . . 313 

.1501 Sir James Tyrreloiid Sir John Wyndham are 

executed . . . . ... 314 

Edmund de la Pole, earl of Sutfolk, flies to 
Burgundy .id. 

1595 Prince Henry i.s knighted ; the King obtains 

39,000/. from Porliujnent . . . id. 

1506 Jan. Tlie Archduke Philip, and his wife, Joanna 
queen of Oustile, are driven by stress of 
wether iqto Weymouth . . id., 315 

— 17. Henry meets Philip on Elworth Green, 
near Windsor . . . . \ . 315 

April. Philip wd Joanna are permitted to de- 
. iiaH: ........ te/. 

1507, 8 ^ilip dies; Joaittia becomes insane . . 316 

Henry relea^ aome prisoners; several persons 
are heavily fined and committed to prison ; 
Empson wjd Dudley continue their e^torlions 
for the kjng ■ . . . * .317 

Atme Boleyu is bom . . . . . 363 

1509 A^. 21. Heniydios at Richmond; » buried 

in His eh^l at Westminster . .... 317 

Action of Heniy VlII. . ... . 318 

— 22. He is pf odaimed . . . , id. 

June 3. He is married tpSCa^ine of Aragon, 

at Greenwich . . . . . 319 

Juno 24. He is crowned, with his queen, Cathe- 
rine, at Westminster • •• , ' , 318 

Empson and Dudley ai*e brought btft^ die 
council and committed to the Tower ' • 320 
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1509 ;THey are convicted wid sentenced to death as 

traitors/ . .320 

1510 Ai^, 17.’’ Empson and Dudley are beheaded id, 

1512 '^iry demaniil the crowi^ of Fn^tce; senils a 

la^ army into Gui|iUBcoa; the ^peditipn 
* returns . ' . r 320, 1 

1513 H^ry obfiuns supplies 'from Parliament^ pre- 

pares for a war witli France ; arms his north- 
ern towns 321, 2 

April. Th^ English fleet’ is defeated in the bar- . 
hour of Brest ; ,Sir Edward Howard, the lord 

admiral, is slain 322 

May. Henry sends the vanguard of his army to 
(^lais ; the Earl of Suffolk is^ iMdieadcd ; dp- ^ 
points the Qiieen governor" of- the realm; 
Henry sails for France . , . . ' . 323 

June 30. He lands at Calais;, marches to the 
siege of Terouenne ; the Kmjicror Maximilian 
joins him ; the battle of tlie Spurs' . . 325 

August. Terouemic surrendfts . . . id. 

— 22. .Tames, king of Scotland, cro,sses llie 
borders ; hesiegc.s Norham Castle; it stinrii- 

ders ; takes Wart and Ford Ctistle.s . .326 

Sept. Toumay surrenders to Henry . . id. 

— 9. Buttle of Flodden-fletd ; James is slain 327-3:i() 

— 22. Henry enters Topmay in triumph . 326 
Oct. 21, He returns with his amiy to England id. 
He cfeat(!g the Earl of Surrey duke of N()rfolk . .3.30 
Quecu Margiirel of Scotland is ajipoi nted regent .3.3 1 

1514 May. Shu marries the Earl of Angus; forfeits 

tile regency ; tins Duke of Albany arrives and 
is apjHiinted regent . . . . . .319 

Aug. 7. The JVineess Mary, sister of Henry, is 
married b^ iwoxy to lionis XII. of Fraiiee . .331 

Oct. .She departs for France, and is ri'iiiarried id. 
Anne Boleyn is appointed maid of honour to 

Mary id., .36.> 

Nov. 5. Mary is crowned at St. Denis . . 332 

1515 Jtm. 1. Louis Xll. dies, and is succi^eded by 

Francis I id, 

March. Queen Mary marries Charles Briindon, 
duke ofSuft'olk . . ... . id. 

Wnlscy is created a cardinal . . . id. 

He is made chancellor and legate . . .331 

QuOiai Margaret of Scotland comes to England 35 1 
The Regent Albany suppresses an insurtecliuij 
raised by the Earl of Arrau ; he and his con- 
federates are executed , . . 851,2 

Alluiuy leaves Scotland; Quccti Margaret re- . 
turns to Scotland . . . ... 352 

1516 Francis 1. uiiuches with an army for the rexu- 

to vOry of Milan ; tlie liattle of Marignailo M i- 

1518 Ian surfcnders ; lie returns to France . ' 335, fi 

Oct. 4. A treaty of alliance is ratified between 

Henry and Francis .... 336 

1519 Jan. The Emperor Maximilian dies . . id. 

March. Francis 1. proposes himsclf as a caudi.! 

date for the empire . ' . ’ . id. 

May. Henryfaniiounceshimself a candidate id. 
June 2. The Archduke (Qharles, king of Spain, 
is elected emperor, under the titlfeofCharlpsY. 337 

1520 May 26, The emperor visits Henry at Dover; 

proceeds to Ctoterbury; he re-emborks at 
Smidwich ■ . . ' • • " . 338 

— 31. Hei^, tbe queen, and bis rethwe em- 
bark for Calms, to mart Francis I. . ' ' . id. 

June 4. Henry proceeds to Guisues , . id. 

— i. • The two kings meet at. the Field of 

CflbthafGold . . . . 340-3 

1521 April 16. The Duke of Buckin^ro, is arrcsfpd 

ffir treaioni^ and ftiketi to the Tower . . ' 344 

May 13. He is died and condemned • . i<^- 

— 14. Ordeh are issued by Wolscy for the 

seiiure of heretical books ' . . 315 

-■-17. Bitekingliaip is beheaded bn Towrt Hill id. 
July 30. Wolsey isBeiit atnba.'«ed<rtote(^ia^' ; 
tlie emperor and Francis I. . . ' ^ id. 
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1521 Oct. A league ii made by Henrv wjih 

and tlie emperor . . * % . . 346 

Henry'e defence of tbe seven koni&ents is sent 
to 1^0 X.,' who confers ontliim tbe tide of 
Defiipder of tbe Faith . . . .345 

The Fitomh are expelled irum Italy . . # 346 

Nov. The Duke of Albany resumes tlw regency 
of Sootlaiid . . . , • . 353 

Dec' 1/ Pope Leo X. dies . . .347 

27. Adriati, cardinal of Tort^sa, is elected 
pope l>y the title of Adrian VI. . . id, 

1522 Francis. seizes tlie goods of English mercliants 

ill his ports . ... . • 348 

Wfay 26. The Emperor lamls at Dover ; a treaty 
is concluded between him and Henry for tlie 
invasion of France . . . • id. 

The Earl ofSlirewshury makes inroads into Scot- 
land- . . • 353 

Forced loans are raised in London . 348, 319 

August. The Eutl of Surrey opens the cam- 
paign ; returns to Calais , . • nL 

The Earl of Kildare is appointed lord-ilepuly 
of Ireland for the third time . . . 125 

The Hegcnt of Scotland declares war against 
Engl.'uid ; a truce is concluded . • 354 

The p’gei it again returns, to France . • id. 

1.52.3 The Karl of Surrey with a great army destroys 

Mer.se and the abbey of .Tedliurgh . . 429 

Parliament is assembled; Sir Tliomas More is 
cho.seii R|)eaker ofthc Common^; Wolsey th*- 
munds in person in the House of Commons 
606,000/. for the recovery of France; a pro- 
perty-lax is agreed to . . . • 355 

'Die Duke of Alliany arrives with a French 
(leet ill Scotland; the Scotcli ravage the Kiig- 
llsh border; Allwny returns to France . 429 
Ibe Duke of Siiflblk opens the campaign in 

France - 

He 11'tunis to Calais .... 357 
Sept. 14. Po])C Adrian VI. dies . . • «/• 

Cardinal (iiuliodei Medici is elected by the 
title of Clement Vn. . . . .id. 

Lonnivet, the commander of the French army, 
overruns Piedmont and the Milanese . 358 

1524 The emta’ror retakes all the conquests of the 

French ; deatii of the Clievalier Bayard . id. 
Siege of Marseilles ; it is raised ; tlie plague at^ ^ 
Milan; siege of Pavia .... 358,9 

152.5 Feb. 21. Battle of Pavia; Francis is taken jiri- 

soner 359 

Henry attempts to. levy money by Iwnevolences 
for die conquest of France; it is refused; an 
insurrection is raised ; the lieuevolcnce is not 
insisted on .» . • • • , • 

June 18. Sir Tliomas Boleyii is created Vis- 
cOimtRochford, and Henry Fltzroy, tbeking's 
natuiid sou, is createil duke of Hicbmond 361 
Henry ami Wolsey disagree ceiiceniing tlui 
wippressionofsome mpiiasterics . .362 

Henry Concludes an alliance, offensive and lii;- 
fensrve, with France . • 

Prancisi abdicates in fevour of his son, the dau- 
l>h)n . ‘ . • • » ; 

Queen Market obtains possession of King 
Ji^Aes . . . • 

1526 Jan. 14. Tlie concord of Madrid is signed ; 

' Francis is set at liberty and returns to France 301 

Moncada seizes Rome ; plunders the Vatican ; 
the pope takes refuge in the CasUe of St. 

Scjit. 21. A treaty of p«MJe is signed, and the 
Spaniards leave Rome . _ I , U . ' ***' 

Dec. The Spaniards again invade the Roman 

' States * **'• 

Queen of Scotland, is divorced from 

Angus and jnartics Henry Stewart . • 430 

’,1527 March, lliepope executes another treaty . 863 
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J527 May 5. Rome is assaulted, taken, and sacked 
by the Spaniards ; tiie Cmistahle Bourbon is 
. killed; tlie pop and some of the cardinals 

are besiegeef ill tile Castle of St. Angelo . 363 

Henry'S miuriage with C^tlierine of* Aragon ^ , 
questioned ..*.♦• 364 
Aug. Cardinal Wolsey goes on an embassy to 
France . • . . ; * 

Henry writes a treatise unon the unlawfuhiess of 
his marriage with Cauieriiie . . 366 

Tlie pow is cajrhired, hut escajieiblo Orvieto , id. 
He authorises Wolsey anil another canlinal 
to deride tlie question of divorce ; grants a 
dispensation for Henry’s marriage with atiy 
other woiitaii* ..... 367 
1528 Hi'iiry deiiiands a decretal bull fnm^tlie |)Ope id. 
Wolsey and Cardinal Canipeggio are authorised 
to determine the divorce .... 368 
May. The sweating sickness breaks out in I/m- « 

don .id. 

July. King .Tames, of Scotland, obliviis li'is free- 
dom ; liaiiishes Angus .... 130 

Aug. The plague rages in Italy . . ■ 3<i8 

•Sept. The French army in Italy surrewlcr to 

the Imjs'rlalisls id. 

1.529 M.ay 30. Henry issues a licence for tlie cardi- 
nals to jirocecd witli tbe question of the di- 
vorct 369 

— 31. llie court is opened in the hall of the 

Black Friars * id. 

June 21. The king and queen both apiiear be- 
fore the cardinals; tlie queen willnlraws 
aiid refuses again to apjK'ar . . . id. 

She is proiiouuced contmuacious . _ . . 379 

July 15. The pope revokes the legatine coiii- 
niission 371 

— 23. Ciinipeggio adjourns the cause . . id. 

Wolsi'v lias two bills liled against him in tliu 

•'court of King's Ihmch, for exercising the 
functions of pope's legate . . . td. 

He refuses to deliver the great seal to tlie Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk .... 372 
He delivers them up • . • - id. 

St'iileiire is jironounced against him in the court 
of King's Bench . . • • • id. 

Dec. 1. A hill of impeaclmieiil against him in 
jjarliameiit is tlmiwii out . . . id. 

1539 He is deprived of all but the bislioprics of 

York luid Wiiicliesler . . . 373 

He receives a free iiardoii finni the king . id. 

Nov. 4. He is arrested for high treason . . id. 

He is taken sie.k at Leicester . . . td. 

29. Hi! dies at lielieslor Abbey, and is 

buried in tlie Lady's Clia]M ] of the monastery 37 1 
Tlie Hiiuriage of Henry is dechared illegal by 
the universities of Oxford and Cambtidge’ 375, 6 
Tlie foreign universities differ . . • 376 

1531 March. The publishes .v breve, forbidding 
Henry to contract a new marriage under jiain 
«f excommiuiication .... id, 

Tliomas Cromwell advises tbe k ing to act on die 
opinion of the English universities, and to ob- 
tain the sanction of parliament . . 377 

He advises Henry to declare himself supreme 
head of tlie clinrch .... id. 

The whole bixly of the clergy are involved in u 
pnemuiiire lofolietting Wolsey in acting as 
the pop's legate . • * • , ' ^ 

Tlie convocation offer 100,000/., and acknow- 
ledge the king to be nrotector and only su- 
preme head of the church and cleriff of 
Eaglaiid, as far ai may he by tbe law of 
Christ; tliey ore l)a>'doiied . , .378 

Sir Tliomas More, the cliancellor, and some 

S attend in the House of Commons, and 
e the king's proceedings touching his 
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1531 May. Catherine refuiet to abide by the deci- 

sion of four l)i8hop8 And four lay peers; is 
removed from Grranwich to Moor in Hert- 
fordshire ; she removes to Ampthill . .378 

Tlkomas Bilney Isibunied in .Smitlitield, lua 
licretic, for attetnpting to expose the errors of 
popery . . , , . . .id. 

1532 Tlie war with Scotland again breaks out on the 

borders . . . . . . 4.30< 

May 16. Sir Tliomas More retires . .*378 

June 4. SirHiomas Audley is appointed chan-* 
cellor « . . . . ' . .id. 

Parliament abolishes annates or first-fruits . id. 
Anne Uoleyn is created Mai^hiqpess of Pem- 
broke . . . . • . . . 379 

She goes* with Henry to Calais; tliey meet 
Francis I. at Boulogne .... id. 
Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, is 
arrested by order of Hejiry . . . 384 

1533 Nov. 15. The pope signs a breve, declaring 

Henry And Anne excommunicated, unless 
they should separate .... 378, 9 
Jan 4 or 25. Henry is married to Anne Boleyn, 

at Whitehall 379 

Cranmer is made Archbishop of Canterbury . 380 
,Feb. 22. The jiope signs a bull, ratifyitig the 

election id. 

Marcii 30. Ctaiinn’r is consecrated, aiul takes 
the oaths of canonical obedienci! to the pope id. 
Apjieals to Rome prohibited by pai l iainent . id. 

Queen Catherine declared by parliament to be 
only Princess Dowager of Wales . , 

May 8. Catherine is cited before a court at 
Dunstable ; refuses to attend ; is jironounced 


contumacious 380, I 

— 23. Cranmer pronounces her man'kgc with 
Henry null and void .... 381 

The Earl of Kildare is recalled from Ireland, 
and committed to the Tower . . . 425 

— 28. Cranmer declares to the clergy the mar- 

riage of Henry with Anne Ihdeyn, and con- 
(irins the same 381 

June 1. Anne is crowned at Westminster by 

Cranmer id. 

Lord Thomas Fitzgerald raises an insuirection 

in Ireland 425 

July 11. The pope annuls the judgment of 
Cranmer. and publishes ‘ his hull of excom- 
niunicatiun against Henry and Anne . . 381 

Sept. 7. Anne is delivered of a girl, tlie Princess 

Elizalieth 383 

Queen Catherine refuses to remove from Ampt- 
hill id. 

Oct. Tlie |)ope visits Francis at Marseilles; 

^ Boiler airpeals on behalf of Henry from the 
pope" to a geiieml council of the church ; tire 
pope retunis to Italy .... 382 
Nov. The Maid of Kent and her aliettors are 
condemned by the Star Chamber to confess 

their Imposture 384 

1534 Parliament prohibits every kind of payment or 
appeal to tfie jkope ; confirms Henry’s title as 
supreme head of the church; vests in the king 
only the right of appointing to all bishoprics ; 
of deciding in all ecclesiastical causes . 384 
March 23. 'fire consistory of Rome decides on 
the validity of Henry's marriage with Ca- 
therine ; the pope gives sentence . . id. 

Parliament declares the marriage between 
Henry and Anne lawful ; sets aside the 
Princess Ma,ry as illegitimate ; settles the 
succession on the issueifpf Anne ; declares it 
to be high treason to question the second 


marriage .id. 

The Maid of Kent and her abettors are attainted 
of high treason, and utiiers of misprision of 
treason 385 
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‘1534 April 21. Tijpy are executed at Tyburn . 385 
Fisher, bishop- of Rochester, and Sir Thomas 
Mote, are committed to the Tower . . id. 

May 12. Treaty of peace signed with Scot- • 

laud 430 

cJuly 22. Frith and Hewet are burnt i;i Sinitli- 
lield for heresy agaitist the clmrch-of Uoini' . 386 

— 27. David Straiton and Norman Guorlay 

are burnt at Edinburgh as heretics . . 131 

— 31. Alleii, Archbishop nf Dublin, is mur- 
dered by tlie Fitzgeralds . ■ . . . 425 

Nov. Parliament imposes new oaths ; annexes 
first-fruits and tentlisto the crowit; empowers 
tlie king to punish heresies . . ^ . 386 

1535 May 5. Several Catholic priests are executed 

for treason for denying the supremacy . id. 

— 25. Some Dutch anabaptists an; burned for 

denying the actual presence in the Kiielmrist id. 

June 14. Inlerrogafsiries are adminislererl to 

Sir Thomas More ;J87 

— IS. Giber Catholics are execiiled for denying 
the siqireiriaey 38(! 

— 22. Fisher, bishop of Uochesler, is belicaded 

for the saiiM! ofiein'e . . . . id, 

July 6. More is also executed for llie sanie . 3S0 

Aug. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald is sent to Fiig- 
land, and eoimnitled to the Tower . , -{211 


— 30. I’ope Paul III. signs a bull against 
Henry, citing liini to ajijiear at Itonx’ ; in 
default ileelaves bini to have forfeited the 
crown ; and bis eliil.dren by Anne incapable 

of inheriting 3SI) 

Sir Thomas Cromwell is ajipoinled vicar-gc- 
iieni! of the lung ; In* jiroposes the sniipres- 
sion of some monasteries, eonvenls, and alibe) s 3!il) 
Henry issues a eommissliin to hupilre into the 
conduct of the religions boii.ses . , , id. 

1536 Jan. 8. Queen Catherine dies at Kiinboltvn . id. 

— 29. Anne Boleyn is delivered of a son still- 

bom 390, I 

Feb. The five Fitzgeralds, uneles of Lord 
Thomas, are captured and sent to tlie 'I’oiver 426 
May 1. A touniumeut is held at Greenwich . 391 

— 2. Anne is arrested lor treason and eoimnit- 

ted to the Tower; Viscount llocbrord. her 
brother, Norris, Suieaton, Brereton, and Wes- 
ton, are committed also «... id. 

Anne is examined before the iirivy council . 392 
Smeaton confesses his guilt .' . . . id. 

— 10. Bills of indictment are found against 

all but Lord Uocbford .... id. 

■ — 12. Norris, Weston, Brereton, and Smeaton, 
are arraigned and convicted of treason and 
adultery id. 

— 15. Anne and Lord Rochford are tried in 

the Tower, and condemned to death . . 393 

— 17. Smeaton is hanged, the others are be- 
headed 394, 5 

Cranmer pronounces the marriage of Anne to 
have been always null and void . . 395 

— 19. Anne is beheaded in tlie Tower . 393, 4 

— 20. Henry marries Jane Seymour . . 3sl4 

— 29. Jane publicly ap])ears as queen . id. 

June. Parliament {lassis an act of succession 

entailing the crown on Henry’s issue by 
Jane Seymour; with power to Henry to be- 
queath the crown by letters patent or will . 395 

Wales is united to England and governed by 

the same laws 425 

Tlie Duke of Richmond dies . . . 395 

Tlie lesser monasteies are suppressed . . 396 

The king reduces the number of sacraments to 

tlirec 397 

' An English translation of the blble ordered to 
be printed . i .... id. 
Oct. An insurrection breaks out in Lincoln-* 
shire ; tiic Duke of Suffolk negotiates • 
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1536 Ocf. The king MiRwors the artideg of complaint 308 

— 0. A priest and a butcher* ate hanged at 
Windsor by martial law for speaking about 

the insurgents . . • . . .id. 

An iiiRtirrection breaks out in the uortlieni 
counties i/., 309 • 

— 30. Tile insurgents of Lincoln dhinerse; 

Afteen of them are given up . . 398 

Lords Darcy, Lumley, and others, and the 
Archbishop of York, join the qordiem insur- 
gents, who are called tiie Pilgrims of Grace ; 

Robert Aske is amwintedleailer . . 399 

The Duke of Suffolk treats with them . . id. 

The king offers terms ; they are rejected . -100 
Reginald Pole is created a cardinal , .401 

1537 Tlie insurgents endeavour to take various 

]daccs; disperse; Aske, Darcy, and otliers 

arc taken 100, 1 

Martial law is proclaimed in the nortlt, and 
many executions take ]ilace . . . 101 

Jan. James of Scotland marries Marie de 
Itoiirlion ...... 131 

Feb. The six Fitzgeralds are beheaded in the 

Tower 42fi 

May. King James and his queen land at licith 431 
.Tilly. 'Hie queen dies .... id. 
T1k> Hible is published in English ; theRishoiis' 

Rook 424 

Oct. 12. Queen Jane Seymour is delivered of 
a son 402 

— 2-1. She dies; the jiriiiee is created Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Karl of 
Cliester. Edward Seymour is created Earl 

of Hereford ...... id. 

Some of the larger monasteries are suppn'ssed 
and tlie abbeys are seized liy the king . . »/. 

Tlinmas il Recket is cited to a])]iear at West- 
minster 403 

1538 The Protestant princes of Germany semi over a 

deputation to convert Henry to the l^rotest- 

ant. faith 409 

Tlic {lapist nobles and bishops arc invited to 
court ....... id. 

George W'ishart preaches at Bristol against the 
worship of the Virgin .... 446 

•Tune 18. A truce is concluded at Nice for ten 
yiiarg between tlie ciiqieror, Henry, and 

Francis 407 

.Tames of Scotlalid marries Mary of (I'uise . 431 
Nov. Thomas H Becket is declared a rebel and 

a traitor 406 

A man and a woman, Anabaptists, are bunjt 

in Smithfield id. 

John Lambert is tried for lieregy in denying 
die real presence ; Henry presides os supreme 
head of the church ; Lambert is condemned 
to be burnt ; he is executcMl in Smitiitield . 406, 7 
Lord Montaciite, Sir Geoflry Pole, the Mar- 
quess of Exeter, Sir Edward Neville, and 
others, are committed to the Tower . . 408 

1539 They are tried and condemned for treason . id. 

Jan. 9. Montacute, Exeter, and Neville are be- 
headed 

April 28. Parliament passes bills of attainder 
against the Countess of Salisbury and others 408 
Hiey are all condemned to death by bill in 
parliament without trial . • , • 409 

May 18. Six questions are proposed concern- 
ing tile Eucharist and other matters for the 
consideration of parliament . • . 410 

— 20. Henry disputesiein wlioment upim 
them ; ^ey are adopted and called the Six 

Articles, or the Bloody Statute . . id. 

Shaxton, bishop of Salisbury, and Latimer re- 
sign their sees . • • • . ’ 

. Parliament passes an act declaring the king's 

proclamauon to have the force of a statute . 411 
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1539 May 22. Forest, a friar, is burnt alive os a 

relapsed traitor and*beretic . . • 403 

• June 11. Thopias k Becket is tried tuid con- 
victed of treason, relM'lliuii, and contumacy; 

. his bones to be biinit; the cichif of bis 

shrine to be forfeited to liw crown . .403 

July 8. The Vicar of Wandsworth and Friar 
Ware are executed for treason . . .411 

— 10. Sir Adam Fortescuu and Sir Tiiomas 

* Dingley are lielicaded . . .409 

* James Beaton is made primate of Scot liuid . 431 

Queen Margaret dies 4.70 

Aug. All the jewels and plate of tlie shrine of 

Ih'rket arc tidUeii from Caiiterlinry . . 403 

Nov. IT. Vniitiig, abbot of (iliistonbury, is 
tried for treason . . • • • .411 

— 1.5. He is banged and quartered at Tor Hill 412 

Dec. Ann of Cleves arrives at Dover . . 413 

1.540 Jan. .5, She is married to Henry . . . 414* 

Hie remaining monasteries and other religious 
houses are siqipre.sseil ; tlieir latiis divided 
amongst ronriiers and favourites . . 404 

Cromwell is created F,arl of Essex . . 414 

Feb. Henry sends an embassy to the King of 
.Scotland recommending the se(|uesfration of 
the property of till! monasteries . . . 431 

June 10. Cromwell is arrested for treason and 
taken to the Tower . . . .415 

— 19. He is attainted as a traitor and heretic . id. 
July 9. Henry iB*divorced from Ann of Clevis td. 

— 16. She addresses Henry as liiT brother . 416 

Henry is married to Culliurine Howard . . 417 

— 28, Cromwell is beheaded on Tower Hill . id. 

— 31. Dr. Biumes and five others urn executed id. 

Aug. 8. Catherine Howard is puldicly acknow- 
ledged queen id. 

Hip Prior of Doncaster' and six olhers are 


hanged for defending a inotiaslic life . id, 
1541 Ireland is devastated by civil war . . 428 

May 27. Hie Countess of .Salisbury is be- 
lieaded in the Tower .... 409 
An attempt is made to revive the Pilgrirnagi! 

417 

June 28. I/ird Iveoiiurd Gray is beheaded for 
beasoii ...... 426 

Severe staliites are. jsissimI in .Scotland against 
heresy . , . . . .431 

Aug. The king proceeds on a jimgress in the 
north . . . . • • .417 

Catherine Howard is accused to the king . id. 
Hie matter is investigated by t'ommii!.''ionrrs . 418 


They report to the king . . . 41!>, 20-23 

Hie accomplices til‘ Catherine are imprisoned 
for life for misjjrision of treason . . 422, 3 

1.542 Henry resolves to raise Indaiid to the rank of a 
kingdom ; creates several of the native cldefs 
jwera ; I’lli.-M: de Burgh, Murrock O'Brien, 
and O'Neil, are made Earls of Cloiu-ickarde, 
Hiomond, and Tyrone .... 428 
Hie chiefs do liomage for their lands to Henry, 
and hold them by military service ; letters 
jiatput are granted them for securing the pos- 

sessiou of the lands id. 

Feb. 1 1. Catlierine is attainted by parliament, 
witli Lolly Kocliford . . | ,423 

— 13. They are lioth beheaded in the 
Tower . • • , • • •id. 

Ang. Hie English invade the^ttish border; 

tliey are defeated at Haiii3fiql|ffg , . 433 

Ocf. Henry claims thesoviereigrty df Scotland ; 
the Duke of Norfolk ibarclies with a power- 
ful army ; the &otcb are routed on .Solway 
Mobs ; many of toe Scottish nobility are car- 
ried prisoners to England . .. id. 

Dec. 7. The Queen of Scots gives birth to a 

daughter 

James V. dies 

E 
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1542 Doc. 22. TIjo Earl of Arran becomes Regent of 

Scotland . 431 

M13 .Fan. 10. The Douglases return to Scotland . id. 
Feb. The English parliament restore the Prin- 
cess Mary to her place in the succession . 438 
A treaty of peace Ts signed between Henry and ' 
th«^ emperor . , . . .id. 

Cariliiial B«;aton is seised and carried to Black- 
ness Castle 434 

The Ueformaliori is supported by Arran . * id. 
The churcjjios are shut up by the Catholic# 



Henry demands that Beaton shall be delivoretl 
np to him, and that the ^tcb castles shall 
be put into bis hands i ' • • . id. 

Tile ^rls of Huntley, Bothwell, and Murray 
domaiid certain articles, one of whicli is that 
the New Testament shall not he allowed to 
he circulated iu tlie vulgar tongue . . id. 

Marcli 12. Tlie lords meet in iiarliaraent; they 
recommetid the marriage of the infaut queen 
with the Prince of Wales • . . id. 

Cardinal Beaton regains his liberty . . 436 

Tlie treaty of Greenwich is executed by Henry 

and Angus and others of the regency . hi. 

Aug. It is ratiFied by tlie nobles . . . id. 

The ships of Scotch merchants are seized in the 

English jiorts, whither they were driven by 
stress of weather . . . • .437 

July. Henry is married to Qatherine Parr . 438 
Three sectarians or Protestants are burnt in 

Smilbiield id. 

Sept. Arran publicly abjures his heresy and is 
reconciled to the Church of Rome , . itL 


Queen Mary of Scotland is crowned at Stirling id. 
Tlie Earl of Angus and his associates execute a 
bond at Douglas Castle to serve King Henry id. 
Marco Grimani, Uie pojie's legate, buids in 

Scotland id. 

Angus and bis . confederates are accused of 
treason. The treaty of marriage is declared 

. void 

Sir Tliornas Wallop with an English army be- 
^ siege Lindreci ; returns to winter quarters . 438 
(jcorge Wishart goes to Scotland and preaches 
against pojiory 446 

1544 May 4. An English army land at Leith, which 
they plunder; the Scotch evacuate Edin- 
burgh; the Earl of Hertford attacks the 
castle ; is defeated ; bums tlie town and lays 
waste the country; he retreats fnim Isjith, 
burns tlie shipping, and retreats to Berwick; 
the Catholics and Protestants coalesce against 

the English 440 

July. Henry proceeds from Dover to ^lais; 

liesieges Boulogne . . . . 439 

Sept. Boulogne surrenders, and Henryk returns 
to England id. 

1045 Lennox with a fleet takes the Isles of Arran 

and Bute, and ravages the coast of Scotland 440, 1 
Sir Ralph Evre lays waste the country' aliout 
Jedburgh and Kyle . . . ,441 

Battle of Aucram Moor; the English are de- 
feated; Sir Ralpli Evre it slain . . id. 

July 16. A French fleet cast ailbhor at St. 
Heleii's, in the Isle of Wijjht ; the English 
fleet in Portsmouth harbour is prevented going 
out by Henry . . . . . , 442 

The French flert retumt to Breit . , .443 

Nov. Parliament mats Henry a subsidy and 
the ^sposal of all colleges, charities, and 
hospitate. Geprge Wisluuct is sei»d; is 
tned es a heretic and biant at St, Andrew's 446 
May 28. Cardinal Beaton is assassinated . 446, 7 
June. Treaty of Campes ; Henry agrees to give 
u^Boulogne on payment of money by 
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1545 Sept. The Earl of Hertford agjun marches mto 
Scotland; 'hunis and destroys the villages ; 
attacks 'the abbey of Kelso; murders the 
monks ; pltmders the abbeys of Melrose 
and Dryburgh ; he retreats . . . 415 

^ Anne Askew is condemned for heresy . . 418 

She is examined , before the council in the 
Tower; is put to the torture and bumed with 
others in Smithfleld . . . .418 

Dec. 12. The Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of 
Surrey are sent to the Tower . . . 449 


1547 Jon. 13. The Earl of Surrey is arraigned for 
treason at Guildhall fur using the royal arms 
of Edward the Confessor quartered with )ii 8 
own ; he is fomid guilty of an attempt upon 
tlie tlirone 450 

— 19. He is beheaded , . . , id. 

' The Duke of Norfolk makes a confession ; a 


bill of attainder is brought iu which passes 


both houses in six days . . . .451 

— 27. The royal assent is given to the hill by 
commission; ortlers are sent to the Tower 

for his execution on tlie following morning . id. 

— 28. Henry dies early in the nioniiiig . id. 

The Duke of Norfolk is respih'd . . . id. 

— 31. The death of Henry is announced to 

jxirliameiit . ' 453 

King Edward VI. enters London and proceeds 

to the Tower 451 

Feb. 1. King Henry’s will is reail, appointing 
sixte(»i executors to be governors of King 
Edward till he should be sixteen years of 
age ; the Earl of Hertford is appointed sole 
governor by the others .... 455 
He is made Duke of Somerset . . . 45(i 

— 16. King Henry is buried at Windsor . id. 

— 18. The cluuicellur, the Earl of Southamp- 

ton, issues a commission under the great seal 
enabling the masters of the court to make 
decrees 457 

— 20. King Edward VL is crowned at West- 
minster, the ceremony being shortened ' . 456, 7 

Mardi 6 . Tlie chancellor is dismissed by flic 

council 457 

Somerset is appointed sole governor of the 
king and protector of the kingdom . . id. 

— 31. Francis I. dies at Rambouillet, and is 

succeeded by his son Henry II. . . 458 

June. Lord Seymour, the Dnke of Somerset's 
brotlier, marries Queen Catherine Parr . . 471 

July. The adherents of .(Ordinal Beaton are 
besieged iu St. Andrew's Castle : surrender 
to the French fleet , . . . .458 

John Knox willi otlier iirisoners Is carried to 

France id. 

Tlie Castle of St. Andrew’s is demolished . 459 
The protector marches with an army for the 
invasion of Scotland ; Lord Clinton com- 
mands the fleet . . . . . id. 

The army take possession of Douglas Castle . id. 

Sept 10. Battle of Pinkey, at Salt Preston ; ' 

Black Saturday ; the Scotch army ore routed 460, 3 
The Scottish camp is plundered . . 463, 1 

The fleet take the Island of Inchcolm: the 
town of KiqgliDm ; plunder and ravage die 
coast • ^ • • • • • .464 

— 17. Leith is set on fire .... id. 

— ■ 16 . aomy marches b^k towards the 

border . . ... . .id. 

Clinhm assaults and takes Broughty Castle . id. 

— 21. The prqteott^ takes possession of Hume 

— 29. The English mtny recross the Tweed . id. 


'Visitors of*eaiW diocese are apjioiiited; an 
English copy of the Fible is' wdered to be , 
deponted iu every paruh ch^h ; other re- 
guatioiis are made ' ; ' , ^ , ‘466 
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1547 Boniier and Gardiner are commitfed to tJie 

Fleet 

Nov. 4. Parlianient repeals ^ act of Henry 
giving proclamations the force of laws, and 
many otlier statutes of the late reign 
Abolishes the cung£ d’ilire : orders the saerft- 
ment to be delivered to, the laity ; ve|ts all 
Xliautries, colleges, and free cliapels in the 
king . . . . 

It also passes an act for the puiiiriiitig of vaga- 
bonds aiid the relief of poor and impotent 

persons 

Proclamations are issued against carrying 
* candles on Candlemas day, ashes on Ash 
Wednesday, and palms on Pdm Sunday 
All inmges ate ordered to be removed from 
churches and cha])els ; the rich shrines are 
forfeited to the crown ; act of general pardon 

])ublishcd 

New order of the sacrauicnt of the Lord’s 
Supper pmclaimed; the elevation of the 
Host fortedden ; the service to be in Kiiglish 
Cranmer ptudishes a catechism in English 

1548 Jan. 8. Gardiner is brought Iwfore the council 

and discharged 

A])ril. T.ord Gray of Wilton is sent into Scot- 
land with a powiirful army ; he takes tlie 
town of Haddington and fortifies it; Dalkeith 
and Altisselburglt ore burnt . . . 

Bishop Gai'diner is committed to th(! Tower . 
June. A fleet with on army of French and 
G’ermaris arrives at Leith; Arran and the 
Scotch with tli(* French and Germans en- 
camp beliirc Haddington ; a treaty of mar- 
riage between Que(!n Blary aiul the datipldii 

is here ratilied 

Tlie queen goes on board (he French fleet at 

Dunbarton 

Aug in. Slie reaches Brest; proceeds to St. 
(lOrmain-en-Laye ; is contracted to the dau- 
phin ....... 

. Haddington is relieved .... 
The Fiiiglish are defeat'd in attempting again 

to relieve the town 

The Earl of Shrewsbury relieves Haddington . 
Lord Clinton, tlie admiral, lauds at several 
places, but is repulsed .... 
Lord Grey muk^s an incursion as far as Tiviol- 
dale aud Liddlcsdale .... 
Sept. 30. The queen dowager, wife of Seymour, 
dies, after giving birth to a daughter . 

Oct. 9, D'Esse attempts to surprise Hadding- 
ton ; is repulsed 

— 15. The plague rages in London 
Nov. 24. Parliament meets ; hill introduced 
ill the Ckimmous permitting tlie marriage of 


the clergy 

Dec. 1 3. It is ])asBcd and carried to the House 

of Lords 

I The English are driven out of Jedburgh ; tiie 
castles of Hume and Furmliaist are rct«eii ; 
file Scotch, assisted by tlie French, gain 
other successes and ravage the English bor- 


der . . • • . • 

1549 Jan. 19. Tlie Lord Admiral Seymour is com- 
mitted to the Tower for high treason . 

Feb. 9. The bill allowing the marriage 6f tlie 
clergy is cmisidered in the House of Lords . 

— 19'. The bill is ^d a third time and passed 

All act is ijassed establishing fhe use of the re- 
formed liturgy, and another “touching alwti- 
nence from flesh in hiut," &c. . 

— 23. I'll® whole council proceed to tlie Tower 

and exhibit articles of charge against the 
lord admiral . • ? . . * 

• — 27. A bill of attdnder against him is passed 


in House of Lords 


Pago 
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1549 March i. Tlie bill passes fhe Hoiue of Com- 
mons 479 

14. The rifj’al assi'iit is given to fhe bill . td. 

— 26. He is lieheailed on Tower Hill • . . 4 St) 

* June. An insurrection biti^s out in various 

I>arts of Englaiui aguin» fhe Reformation 
and the use of the reformed liturgy . .481-3 

Siege of Exeter by the rebels . . . 483, 4 

, Lord Uussell defeats the rebels at Fennington 
, Bridge . . , I ■ . , 4S5 

Ket’s insurrection in Norfolk ; the Tree of lle- 

forination 485,6 

The Maniuess Northampton marches against 
Ket; be ^ ^iven out of Norwieli by the 
relads; Ijonl nlieflii'Kl is killed; Nurtliamp- 
ton retreats to London . . * . ,187 

Aug. 6. Ijord Hnssell and I,ord (lirey riiisi' 
the siege of Exeter ; the rebels of (lie west , 
are exee.uted 485 

— 27. The Earl of Wiirwiek defej^ts the Nor- 

folk rebels at Dnssiiigdale ; Kel and all the 
])rinei])al ndiels are executed . . .487 

Bishop Roiuier is reprimanded liy the eoniicil 49.‘t 
Oct. I. 'J'he English evuenate Haddington . 489 
The lords meet in Lindon to conqilain of (he 
lord protector; the king is hastened to Wind- 
sor ....... 496, I 

— 12. Tlie eoimcll meet at Windsor . . 491 

— 14. llie prot<‘ptor is brought la'fore (hem ; 
articles of iin)M.‘acInnen1 are exhibited against 

him ; he is sent to the 'l ower . . . id. 

Nov. 4. Parliament again meets; passes laws 
against projihecies and repisils the act re- 
lating to vagalnii ids .... 492 

Dec. 13. Somerwf. confesses before fhe king 

and council id, 

15.50 Jiui. 2. A hill of jiuiiis and |M*niil(ieK is juissed 
against him : he is lined and dejirivedof his 

ofliees id. 

Felt. 6. He is released from (lie Tower . . id. 

— 16. He receive.s' a royal pardnti . . id. 

Warwick is made lord high admiral and great 

master nf (he household .... 

March. Peace is concluded hetweeii Eiighuid 
suid France ; Boulogne is agreed to la* sur- 
rendered to the French .... id. 

April. Boiuicr having been reproved and entn- 
mitted to the 'I'ower, Ridley is made liishoii 
oflatnduii ...... 493 

— ' 10. The Duke of Somerset is again sworn in 
of the privy eomicil .... 492 

May 2. Joan of Kent is burned in Siuithlield 

for heresy id. 

July. John Hoojier is nominated bishop of (iloii- 

cester 493 

Aug. A fleet is sent to sea to pn'Veiitfhe eseajte 
of the Princess Mary .... 49 f 

Dec. Two of her chaplains are indicted fur 
performing mass . . . . .id. 

1551 Jan. John HiHijK’r, bishop of Gloucester, is com- 

mitteil to the Fleet .... 493 

March 18. 'fhe Princess Mary is hniiiglit lie- 
fore the coiuici I . . . • . 491 

— 19. The enijieror threatens war . . id. 

— 20. 7'lie princess is allowed to follow Uoinaii 

Catholic worship . . . . . id. 

April 6. Yon Pans, a Dutchman, is burned in 
Smithfleld for heresy • , * • • • 

May. An agreement for marriage between R«l- 
ward and Elixabetli, tlie French king's daugh- 
ter, is made 195 

June 3. Ixird Lisle, the Earl of Warwick s 
elilest son, is married to tlie Duke of Somer- 
set's daughter Anne . . . , id. 

— 4. His third sou, Sir Hubert Dudley, is 
inanied to the daughter of Sir John Kubsart id. 

July. The sweating sickness rages in London . id. 
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1551 Aug. The chief officers of the houjiehold of the 

l^iucess Mary are committed to the Tower . 494 

The Ohancellor and other members of tlie oonn> 
cil confer with lier at Copttiall, respecting 
the fliass ; she refuses to relinquish it . id. 

Sept. Warwick ir made Warden of the Scottish 
Marches . . . . .495 

Oct. 11. He is created Duke of Northumber- 
land , id. 

— 16. The Duke of Somerset is arrested fur 

conspiracy and treason, and committed to the 
Ihwer .id. 

An indictment is presented and found against 
him, by the Grand Jury, at G^ildliall . 496 

Dec. 1. He is tried in Weslminster Hall by 
some |V!ers ; is found gliilty of felony only 496, 7 

1552 Jan. 22. He is beheaded on Tower Hill . 497, 8 

— 23. Parliament meets ; acts are passed fur 

tlic enforcing the use of the books of Com- 
mon Prayer ; for amending the law of trea- 
son ; foe tin; relief of the poor ; for legalising 
the marriage of priests ; und for other pur- 
poses 498 

Feb. 26. Some of the accomplices of the Duke 
of Somerset are executed . . . id. 

Parliament is dissolved .... id. 

April. The King is afflicted by small-pox and 
measles 499 

1553 March 1. Parliament meets ; tlie llishopric of 

Durham is 8u{q}res8ed .* . . .499 

• April. Durham is created into a County Pala- 
tine id. 

May. Lord Guilford Dudley is married to 
Isidy Jane Grey id. 

June 11. The king nHjuircs- the crown lawyers 
to draw a bill, entailing tlie crown on I.udy 
Jane Grey 500 

— 21. nie will, after being executed by the 
king, receives the signature of the Lords of 

the council id. 

July 6. The king dies at Greenwich . . id. 

— 8. Tlie Lord Mayor of Loudon, and others 

of the citizens, swear allegiance to lady Jane 
Grey 502 

— 10, Lady Jane is conveyed to the Tower ; 

the king's death is publicly annowiced, and 
Jane is proclaimed queen . . . id. 

— 12. Que,en Mary sends an order from Pram- 

lingliam Castle for her proclamation at Nor- 
wich 503 

•— 13. She is proclaimed there . . . td. 

Tlie Duke of Northumberland marches against 
Queen Mary ..... 503 

Ridley preaches at Paul's Cross in favour of 
Queen Jane id. 

July 19. The council quit the Tower ; proceed 
U> Uayuard’s Castle, and declare for Mary id. 

They proclaim Queen Mary ; they proceed to 
die Tower ; take possession of it 

— 20. The Duke of Northumberland pro- 
claims Mary at Cambridge . . . 504 

— * 21. Nortbumberland is arrested for treason ; 
he is conveyed to the Tower ; many of the 
nobility, with the Duke of Suffolk, are also 
committed there . . . « . id. 

— 30. The Lady Elizabeth rides through Lon- 
don to meet Mary id. 

— 31. The Duke of Suffolk is discharged frmn 

tlie Tower, and soon after receives a pardon id. 

Aug. 3. Queen Mary enters London; proceeds 
hi the Tower; the Duke of Norfolk, Gar- 
diner, and others, ore liberated ; Bonner and 
Tunstall are libonted from the Fl^ . 505 

~ 9. A mass is performed in the Tower for 
the obseq^uies of King,Edwatd ; the same day 
he is buried in Westminster Abbey, accord- 
ing to the Protestant rite • ... id* 
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1553 Aug. 18. The Duke of Nmthumberland, the Earl 
of WamricKE, and the Marquis of Nortli- 
ampton are arraigned for treason in West- 
minster Hall<i they are all condemned . 505 
— 19. Others are condemned by the same 
( court , . ... . .id. 

— 20. A sermon is preached in favour of tlie 

iftass at Paul's Cross . . . • . 506 

— 22. Northumberland and two others are 

beheaded . . . . . .id. 

— 23. Gfardinerismadeeliancellor; the mass 

is performed in St. Paul's Church . . id. 

Sept. 14. Cranmer is arrested and sent to the 
Tower . . ‘ , . . . 507 

Oct. 1. Mary is croWned at Wvstnainster with 
the ancient formalities . . . irf., 508 

— 6. Parliament assembles; mass is per- 
formed ; the Bishop of Lincoln, Taylor, re- 
fuses to kneel, and is thrown out of the House 

of Lords 508 

TTic queen is declared legitimate ; the law of 
treason restored ; all tlie statutes of Edward 
VI. respecting religion repealed' . . id. 

Ganiiner assemliles the convocation ; the Book 
of Common Prayer declared an ahotnination ; 
they recommend the suppression of the re- 
formed English Catechism . . . 508, 9 

Many of the biBho]» are deprived and sent^ 


to prison 509 

Nov. 13. Iddy J.ane Grey, lier husbanil, and 
Ijonl Ambrose Dudley, with Craniner, are 
tried and condemned for treason ; tlu'y are 
sent lack to the Tower ; Cramiier is respited 
but detained for heresy , . . .510 

Tlie attainder of the Duke of Norfolk is re- 
versed . . , • . . .id. 

Parliament petitions against tlie queen's mar- 
riage with Philip of >Spai# . . .511 

Dec. 21. The church service begins to be yier- 
formed in latin throughout England . 510 
Tlie queen issues an order that no uric shall 
preach without a license .... id. 
Judge Hales remonstmtes ; is thrown into pri- 
son ; he kills himself .... id. 
Edward Courtenay is restored to the Earldom 
of Devon . . . . ' . .id. 

1551 Jan, 14. The Clancellor Gardiner ariiionnces 
the queen's intended marriage with tlie Prince 
of Spam . . . ‘ . « .511 

Robert Dudley, son of Northumberland, is con- 
demned as a traitor . . ... id. 

Sir Peter Carew raises an insurrection in De- 
vonshire against the Spanish match . . 512 

Sir Thomas Wyatt raises a rebellion in Kent 
against the same ... . . . id. 

— 25. The Duke of Suffolk flies to Warwick- 
shire and raises the people there . . id. 


— 29. The Duke of Norfolk marches against 
Sir Thomas Wyatt; the London trained 
bands desert to Wyatt at Rochester bridge ; 
Wyatt marches to Southwark; retires to 
Kingston; marches to Londuu; is met at 
Hyde Park by the royal forces; he sur- 
renders, and is committM to the Tower . 513, 1 1 

Many of the rebels are hanged . . .511 

The Princess Elizabeth is arrested and brought 
to London; is examined before the coun- 
cil ; returns into Buckinghamshire . . 515 

Feb. 12. Lady Jane Grey and her husband an 

beheaded 517, 18 

-r- 17. The Duke Suffolk is tried and con- 
demned for treason . . • . 518 

23. He ib breaded - . • , \ id. 

March 14. Miabetti Ckoft plays the Spirit in 
tbeWaR . . . . .1519 

— 15. The Prinoees Elizabeth isagain arrested, . 
and sent to the Tower .... 515,16 
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1551 Cranmer, Ridley, and Utlraer, are removed • 1556 June 18. A eon of Lord Sandy* i* lianged in 

from the Tower to Oxford * » . , 524 London fur robbery* , , • .531 

April 11. Sir Thomas Wyatt is beficaded .518 • — 27. Tbirt«<yii persons are burnt, at Stratford 

— 14. Cranmer, Ridley, and ‘lAtimer, are le Bow, for lieresv 528 


quitstioned before tlie commissions at Oxford 525 

— 15, Sir Nicholas 'nirojrmorton is tried aiqi , 

acquitted 518 

— *16. Cranmer argues before the Consisllbry . 525 

— 17. Ridley does the same . . . id. 

— 18. Jjatimer does the same . . . id. 

— 24. William Branch is bumwl in tlie .Sanc- 
tuary, at Westminster, for slabbing a priest, 

and for heresy . , . . . . 521 

I— 28. Cranmer, Ridley, and Uitimer, are ctin- 

(lemned tojie burnt *• . . . . 525 

May 11). *riie I’rincess EllzaMi is retnored 
from tlu! Tower to Uicbmund, inuier tlie 
charge of Sir Richard Iledingfield . . 51!) 

The Karl of Devon is sent to Fo&eringay Castle id. 
July 14. Elizabeth Croft is placed in the 
pillory for playing the part of the Spirit in 
the Wall id. 

— 11). The Prince of .Spain arrives in Soulli- 

ampton water i,/. 

— 2.3. Mary nieeU him at Wincliester . . .52!) 

Ang. They are married Uiere ; go to Windsor ; 

enter L indoii ..... id. 
Oct, 26. Some of the jury who acquitted .Sir 
Nicholas Tliroginortnn are lined in the .Star 
Chamber. They are committed to prison 519 

Nov. 12. Parliament meets; Cardinal Pide 
gives alisolution ; tlie acts against heretics 
are revised .520,21 

— 27. A To D(!um is snug in St. Paul's for 

tlie iiope of an heir to the crown . . .521 

Dec. 12. Tlie jurymen, who were committed 
for acquitting Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
jMiy their rmcs,%nd are discliarged . . 519 

1555 Mary sends an embassy to the pope te confirm 
the reconciliation of England with the 

church 522 

A commission of ecclesiastics sits for tlie trial 
of Protestants ; Jolin Rogers is tried;- he is 
condeumed to lie liunit . . . 522, .3 

Keb. 4. He is burned in .Smitbfield , . 523 

— 9. Bisliup Hooper is burned at Gloucester . id. 

Dr. Taylor is bimied at Hadleigh . . id. 

March 30. Bishop Ferrar is burned at St. 

David's • »'/■ 

May. William Featberstone pretends to lie 
Edward A'l. ; is seized and cmnmitted to the 
Marslialsea as a lunfttic; lie is atlerwards 
whipped and banished to tlie iiortli . . 522 

— 31. John Cardmaker is burned at London , .524 
June. John Bradford is also burned in London id. 


Sir John Cbeke is sent, tp the Tower^ be rt'* 
cants his heretical opinion# . . . 530 

July 8. ]*eckliain and Daniel are banged ami 
iHtbeoded on Tower Hill, for cuiic.ertitigto roll 
the queen's treasury .... 511 

1557 Fell. The em|ierur, Giuirles \., retires to tlie 

• monastery of St. Just . i . . id. 

Marcii. king Pliilip II. of Spain revisitJ^iig- 
land 5.12 

Tliomas Stafl'ord and a few utliers iuud at 
Scarborou*gli p attack and surprise tlie castle ; 
tlmy are niade pris liters, and Stetl'ord and 
otlierg, one a Frenelimaii, are sent to Liindoii 
and tortured ill tlie Tower . . . i,/. 

May 28. Stail'onl is lielieiuled . . . id. • 

— 29. Saunders is jiardoned, the otliers are 

lianged . . . . • . . id. 

June 7. Mary declare* war against France . id. 

July 6. Pliili]! departs from Kiiglaiid . . id. 

Tiie Earl of Pembroke and Liril Roliert. Dud- 
ley go to the Low Countries with an iirmy in 

aid of Pliilip ..... id. 

Anne of Cleves dies at Chelsea . . . id. 

Tlie army of I’liilip gain a liattle under tlie 
walls of St. Quint in .... 533 

1558 Jan. I. Tlie Duke of Guise romnieiiees tin* 

siege of Calais ; it is oasaulted and taken in 
a few days .533, 1, 5 

— 13. He attacks and takes the town and fort 

of Giilsnes 535 

April 21. Mary, qnecn of Scots, is married to 
Francis, tlie eldest son of tlie King of France 536 
Parliament grants money for tlie recovery of 
Calais; tlie Isird High Admmil, Isird Clin, 
ton, sails to join King Philip, with an Eng- 
lish tleet id. 

Till' English and Flemish lleets take C.inquet 
and several other small places . , 53t), 7 

Tlie liattle of Gravelines ; the Freiicli are de- 
feated 537 

Sept. Mary falls ill of tlie cold and hot fever . id. 
Nov. 17. .She dies at St. James's . . id., .5.}s 

Cardinal Pole dies tlie same day . . . 538 

Queen Klizabetli’s accession is luiktinwledged 
by both Houses of Purliiimenf ; she is pro- 
claiineil ...... 531) 

— 18. Sir William Cecil is ajipoiuted .Sern*- 

tary of State id. 

— 23, Tlie queen removes from Hatfield; pro- 

ceeils to till! Cliarterhousc . . . id. 

— 28. .She enters Loiidiiii, and proreeds to tiie 


Many others are burned in various parts of Eng- 
land for heresy 

Sept, Philip quit* England for the continent 526 
Oct. 16. Ridley and Latimer are burned at 
Oxford ... • • 

— 25. The Emiieror resign* hi* crown to bis 
son Philip of Spain .... 531 
Nov. 12. Bisliop Gardiner, the chancellor, dies, 
and i« succeeded by Heath, Archbishop of 
York 526 

1556 Forced loans are contracted . . • 527 

Embargoes are laid on foreign goods . . id. 

The Earl of Devon dies at Padua . • 521 


Cranmer having lieen formally condemned liy 
the poiie, is sentenced to be degraded and 
burnt . . • w • • • * 

He sign* his recantation .... id. 
March 21. He is taken to St Mary s church, 
Oxford, to make a public declaratiou; he 
refuses ; is burned near Baliol CoUege . 528 
22. C ^lingl Pole is consecrated, and in- 
stalled Archbishop of Cafiterbury . • id. 


Tower id. 

Dec. 5. Slie goes to Somerset House . . id. 

— 13. Tiie body of Queen Mary ii buried iii 

Westminster Alibey with Human Calliulic 
ceremonials 511 

— 25. Moss is perfonned in the great closet ; 

tlie niieeii retires alter tlie reading of tlie 
gospel id. 

15.59 Jan. 12. The quwnj proceeds to tlie Tower liefore 

her coronation id. 

— 13. SirHenryCarey is created Lord Hensdmi id. 

— 14. Tlie queen goes to Westiiiirister . . id. 

— 15. Siie is crowned by the Bishop of Carlisle 

in tlie ancient manner . . . .512 

«— 25. She meets tlie parliament ; they restore 
the first fruits and tentlis to the crown ; tliey 


declare the queen supreme head of the 
churcli ; the laws of Edward VI. relating to 
religion are restored ; the book of Common 
Prayer re-establisbed .... 513 
Dr. Story is kidnapped, brought to England, 
and executed . . . . . . 544 
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1559 Pniliameut e:^ort the queen to marry ; shede- 
clurcs her iuteiitiun t5 live and die a virgin 
queen . . . . » . . 544 

Philip II. olTers his hand in nuuriage • . id. 

April 2‘. General treaty of i)eace signed at Gateau - 

Cambresis . • 547 

May 8. Parliament is dissolved . . • 544 

— 10. The Queen Regent of Scotland summons 

die reformed clergy to Stirling . . . ^,547 ■ 

— 11. John Knox preaches against Catholicism 548 
The Queen Regent enters into a treaty with the 

reformers id. 

— 15. The clergy of England are admonished 
by the council to make thejr de|)enden<s 
cemform to the statutes recefltly passed . 544 

~ 50. The oath of supremacy is tendered to 
Bonner ; he refuses to take it ; he is deprived, 
us are otliers who refuse .... 545 
Tho Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity fire 
strictly enforced, and the Protestant religion 
established throughout England . . id. 

Tlie queen publishes certain injunctions . 540 


John Knox and the Scottish reformers form 
themselves into the Congregation of the I.or<l 518 
July 10. Henry II. of France dies ; is succeoled 
by Francis 11., tlie husband of Mary, queen 


of Scots 549 

A French army lands at I.«th ... id. 
Sir Raljiii Sadler is apjiointed a privy councillor 550 
Aug. He is commissioned to settle matters on 
tlie Scottish borders .... 551 
• — 28. Tlie Queen Regent of Scotland apjKiints 
commissioners to treat with Sadler . . id. 

Sept. 11. Tho commissioners meet on the 

borders .554 

Tlie French fortify Leith .... 555 
Tlic titles of King and Queen of France, England, 
and Scotland are assumed by Francis il. luid 
Mary ; a great seal is made licariiig the arms 
of those countries ..... td. 
The Duke of Chatelherault and the lords of the 
congregation suppress the ahljeys of Paisley, 
Kilwinning, and Dumfermline . . . 556 

They march for Edinburgh ; the queen regent 

retreats to Leith 557 

They call a parliament ; ileprive the queen re- 
gimt of her authority ; ask aid of England . id. 
Nov. 6. They attack Leith ; they are defeated 
at Restalrig ; tliey evacuate Edinburgh aud 
fly to Stirling ; the queen regent re^qters 

Edinburgh 559 

1560 Feb. 27. Elizabeth concludes a treaty at Ber- 
wick with the lords of the congregation for 
mutual defence, to last during die marriage 
of Mary with the French kiiig and a year after id. 


lllfurch. An English lleet appears in tlie Frith of 


Fortli ' « .id. 

The French ravage the comity of Fife . . id. 

They retreat to" Edinburgh ; tiie queen regent 
takes refuge in Edinburgh Castle ; the French 
array march to l.eith .... 566 
Tlie ^glish fleet blockade the port of Leith ; 
the army and the Scotch attack die town by 
land . . . . . • 

June 10. The queen regent dies in Edinburgh 

Castle . 561 

July 7. French commissioaers execute die 
treaty of peace ; the treaty of Edfaiburgh ; 

Leith is^ surrendered to the lords of die oon* 
gregatiiNi and the Englidi . . . td. 

A sejnrate peace is concluded between England 
aud France, recognising Elizabeth's right to 
the crown of England, and agreeing thit 
Mary shall not use the arms of ^gland . 562 
The Duke of Finland arrives in London to ne- 
gotiate his brother, the Ring of Sweden's, 
marriage with Elizabeth • t id. 
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1660 The Duke of. Holstein arrives to negotiate on 
behalf ofthe King of Denmark in the same 

matter . ^ 562 

Aug. 1. The Scotch psirliament declare that 
the authority of the Roman cliureh is w 
' usurpation ; pass a declaration of faith, re- 
rmuneing the tenets and dogmas of that 
churcli, and disowning the authority ol‘ die 

pope 563 

Queen Man' refuses to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, and refuses to assent to the sta- 
tutes passed against the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion id. 

Dec. 6. Francis II. of France dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Chartes IX. ; Mary retires from 
, court and resides at Rbeims . . . id. 

1561 Aug, Queen Mary embarks from Calais . '505 
— 19. She arrives at L(‘ith;)proceeJs to Holy- 

rood . id. 

John Knox lias an interview with her . id., 566 
Mary removes to Stirling; issues proclamations 
banishing the monks and friars . . 566 

The presbytcriaii clergy preach against the muss, 
and dancing, and other amusements . . id. 

The queen’s chapel is broken into and tlie altar 
denied ; two oifenders are indicted . . 568 

John Knox writes to the presbyteriaiis to come 
armed toEdiiihurgh and release tlie jirisoners ; 
he is cited licfore tlie council ; he defies tluan, 
and is discliarged .... id. 
Elizalieth jiays oft’ crown debts ; regulates the 
coinage ; increases the naval force . . id. 

The Lady Catherine Grey, wife of the E.irl of 
Hertford, and her hnshaud, are committiil to 
the Tower ; their marriage declared unlaw- 
ful, iuid their issue illegitimate . . 56t) 

The earl is lined 15,000/. it • • ■ 

Sir Edward Waldegrave aiW his wife are sent 
to the Tower for hearing mass . . .515 

Ambrose Dudley Is restored to the t itle of Baron 
Lisle . . . . . . * . 570 

Arthur and Edmund Pole are tried for high 
treason ; they confess ; are coiulemned ; the 
queen grants tlimi a {su don . . . 545 

Parliament imses laws against prophecies and 
prognostications on coats of arms . . 570 

1562 Elizabeth sends on army under Sir Edwtird 

Poynings to take possession of Havre, and to 
aid the protesfants of France ; Rouen Is be- 
sieged and captured by tlie French . . id. 

Lord Lisle is restored to the title of Eaii of 

Warwick id. 

He is seiit with a reinforoemriit to Havre . id. 
The Huguenots under Coiide ami Coligni are 
defeated at Dreux j Elizabeth sends furtlier 

aid . 571 

The Earl of Arran is sent {iriswier to Edinburgh 
Castle; Lord James Stuart, tlie half-brother 
of Queen Mary, is made Earl of Morr . 57 1 
Queen Mary proceeds on a royal progress to the 

nortli .id, 

Inverness Castle holds out against her ; it is 
taken ; the goveinpr is put to death . . id. 

Lord Janies Stuart is appointed Earl of Murray 
instead of Earl of Marr .... id. 
Oct. 28. A battle is fought at Coirichio by 
Murray, against the Earl of Huiitley, who is 
beaten . . , . . .575 

Huntley is killed ; his son, Bit John Gordbn, is 
captured and beheaded ... . id. 

Philib 11. introdutids the inquisition into the 
NethMands . : . ... 620 

Elizabeth proposes Lord Robert Dudley as a hus- 
band for Queen idaiT . . . .575 

1563 Parliament meets: addresses the queen os to her 

marriage ; the thike of Wirtenwurg proposes " 
for her band ..... 571 
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1.^03 An act is paised, “of asgunuu;^ of flie queen's 
royal power over all states and stibjects with- 
in her dominions” . . . , . .'>71 

Persons are punished for coiju/itig and other 
offences 572 

Feb. 24. The Duke of Guise is assassinateck; 
peace is agreed on lietweeu tlie Huguenots 
dnd Homan Catliulics . . ’ . . ul. 

Miiy. Tlie French besiegi; Havre . . 573 

July 27. The Earl of Warwick is wounded . id. 

— 28. Havre is surrendered to the French . id. 

8ept. The'plague rages in London . . .574 

— 2.9. Lord HolsTt Dudley is created Kail of 

• Leicester 57.5 

laai The attaii)dei*of the Karl of IjCuiiox is reversed 

by the Scuiltish ]iarliament . . . 579 

1585 Henry, lord l)arnIe}%8on of the Kui of Lennox, 

sails fur Scotljgnd id. 

Fei). 16. He visits Queen Mary at Weinys 


Ciistle ...... id. 

Elizabeth remonstrates against tlie marriage with 
Daniley ...... .5^'0 

'J'hc Countess of liennox and her younger son 
are commit ted to the. Tower . . • . id. 


Till* Earl of Murray joins Knox against Queen 
Mary; tlie assembly of. the kirk demand that 
the queen shall conform to the I’rotestant 
faith, and abolish the Koniish wurshi]i 
throughout Scotland .... 581 

July 28. Dainley is married to Mary, and pro- 
claimed king id, 

Murray, Chatelherault, Argyle, Glencaim, and 
Uothes, take up arms .... id. 
The (lueeri takes the lield ; the lords retreat into 
Kngl.and ; “ the roundabout raid” . id., 5S2 
Murray and the Abbot of Kilwiimiiig proceed 
to London ; the French and Spanish amluis* 
sadors remonstrSte against the encouragetnenf 
of the Scotch rebellion . . . 582 

Mary calls her iiarliamenl together; attaints 
Murray and others .... .58, 3 

The queen and Dartdey quarrel . . . 584 

1506 March. The attainder of the Karl of Huntjey is 

reversed . . . . . .575 

Dandcy signs a ^bond to certain lords for the 
murder ofllizzio 586 

— 9. Hizzio is murdered by Ruthven and other 

conspirators ..... 586, 7 

— 10. Murray suid other banislied lords return 587 

lluthven and Morton retire into England . id. 

The queen is reconciled to MuiTay . . 58, S 

The Prince of Orange joins a coiifedenicy against 

the inquisition in tlie Netherlands . . 620 

June 19. Mary is delivered of a son . . 588 

He is named James ; Klizaheth is his godraqtlier 
at the christening, and the King of France aial 
the Duke of Savoy, godfatliers . . . 589 

The Earls of Morton, lluthven, and others, are 
pardoned, and return to Scotland . ^ 591, 5 

Elizabeth declares to parliament that she will 
marry . • • • • • 

The {larliamcnt press the question of the succes- 
sion; she reprimands them . . . id. 

Elizabeth remits jiaxt of the supiilies voted by 

parliament ■’•*1 

Nov. 9. Mary writes to Elizabeth to settle the 
succession .... 

Dec. A determination is come to to divorce 
Mary from Damley . . • * 

Damley falls sick of the small-pox • • 5,).5 

1567 The Lady (^theriiie Grey flics in tlie Tower . 569 
Jan. 14. Queen Mary arrives witli the priuce w 
Edinburgh . . ' • • • 

— 25. She is reconciled to Damley at Glasgow id. 

— 31. They enter Edinburgh together . . id. 

Damley is lodged at Kirk-a-Fidd • id. 

Feb. 10. Dandey is munlered • id., 596 
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1567 Feb. 12. A reward is offered for tlie discovery of 

the murderers ! . . , . 5H6 

— 16. The Earl of Both well anil others arc ac- 
cused . . . .... .id. 

Mar. 17. Tlie Karl of r.euiiox formally accuses 
llicni ... f ... id. 

— 21. llothwell gets possession of Edinburgh 

castle ill, 

^ Ajir. 9. Murray retires to Franre . . 597 

— 12. Hothwell is arraigned for the murder of 

' Dandcy, and is acquitted ! .j, . id. 


— 16. Mary ajipears |K'rsoiially in her jwrlia- 
meiit; the estates of Motliwell are eonfirined 
to liini : n^i aci i.s passed renouncing the au- 
thority of Uoifie, and estahlisliiiig the protest- 

ant religion . . . • , . /,/. 

Bothwell jiioposes to marry the queen ; it is 
agreed to by many loiils and others . . 598 

Bothwell cajituivs tlie qiieni at Fonlbrigs, and 
takes her to Dunliar eoslle . . . iJ. 

— 29. He takes tip: queen back to ‘Kdinlinrgli 

id. 

May 7.— Applies for a ilivorce from bis wife, 
which is granted . . . ' , . 599 

Tlie queen appears Is'fon* the session, and de- 
dans her forgiveties.s of Itolhwell . . III. 

Bothwell is created Duke of Orkney ► . id. 

— 1.5. He is married til the ipuHMi . . id. 

June 6. Morton and otlier lords attenqit to seize 

the queen lu'd Bothwell ; they escajie to 
Dunbar 601) 

The confederate lords assume the powers of 
governinent id. 

— M. The queen marches against them ; issues 

a)u‘oclnuiatioii ; sleeps at Seton , . >7. 

— 15. M.iry advances to Carlierry Hill; she 

surrenders to the confederate lords ; Bothwell 
dcjMirfs for Diinlxir .... 6(1 1 

Miu-y is canied to Kdiiihurgli, ami from thence 
to Lochlevi'ii castle .... 6I>2 

llutlnvel) Hies to Norway; is thrown info tlie 
ciLstle of MiiIiikm; id. 

Tlie insurgent nobles iissninc the title of “ fionls 
of tlie Hecret Council ” . . . . id. 

Captain Blackliaddcr and others are triwl and 
executed for the munler of Damley . . id. 

July 24. Mary nisigns the crown to her son • (id i 

— 29, Murray is iqqiointed mgent . . i /. 

— 29. TIu: infant king is crowned at, Stirling . »-/. 

Aug. 11. Murniy reaclies Kiiinbiirgli . . id. 

— 2ft. He visits Mary at Loclileven . . 6ft5 

— 22. He is ])ruclaimed regent ; obtains ]HMHes. 

sion of Ediiilmrgli castle .... id. 

Sept. 30. Obtains possession of the castle of 
Dunliar (<()(> 

Raises Morton to high hoiiouni . . . id. 

Dec. 16. Murray assembles a jHiriiament ; the 
acts against ]H)]iery are- niviveil ; the dejiosi- 
tion of tlie queen and the appointment of the 
regent are confirmed, and Mary declared 


' guilty of the murder of Damley . . id. 

Elizalicth sends tin; Earl of Sussex on an em- 
bassy to Vienna resjiectiiig her proposed mar- 
riage with the Archduke Charles . . 632 

1508 Jan. 3. Four servants of Bothwell are executed 

for assisting in the murder of Daniley . 666 
l^ar. 25. Mary attempts to escape fnnu Lich- 

leven castle vL 

May 2. She escojies, and is carried to Hamilton ; 

an army is assembled for her defence . . 667 

The regent marches against her . . , ul, 

— 14. Battle of Longside; tlie queen's forces 

arc defeated ; she flies to Dundrennan Ahliey id. 

— 16. She (losses to Workhigtou, in Cumlier- 

land . . ' id. 

She is cMiducted to Carlisle; is lodged in tlie 

irisuner . . . . • id. 
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Elizaliefh refuses to see Mary till site is cleared 
of (lie murder of Dandey . . 608 

’lister is vested in tlie Englisli crown, and is 
colonised by Eiif^lish .... 651 

.Inly 16, Mary is carried to Bolton ’castle . 611 

Elisabeth seises (tome Spanish ships with specie 
on board . . . . . . 626 

Oct. 4. A commission meets at’ York to arbi- 
trate the difference^ between Mary and the 
lords . ^ . . . . . . 612 

156P The regent, who had ap{)eare«l in prson at York, 
returns to Scotland ; Mary is detained a jiri- 

soiier 616 

.Tan. 26, Mary is removed from Bolton . .618 

Feb. 2. The regent reaches Kllinburgli . . »>/. 

— :t. Mdry is placed in Tutbury castle . id. 

Tlie Duke of Norfolk proposes to marry Queen 

Mary . . . . . . .624 

Aug, Norfolk retires to Kenninghall . . id., 625 
Paris, a Frcncbninn, is executed in Scotland, 
for being concerned in the murder of Darnley 625 
Norfolk is invited to court .... 626 

Oct, 2. He is arrested at St. Albans . . ul. 

— P. He'' is committeil to the 1’ower . «/,, 658 

— 11. The Bishop of Ross is committed to the 

Tower id. 

An insureection breaks mit in York, Durham, 
and Northumberland; Dr. Nicholas Morton 
anives in England os apostolical penitentiary 628 
Queen Mary is removed to Coventry . . 629 

Nov. 16. The insurgents march to Durham, 
burn the Bible and C-ommon Prayer-book, 
and celebrate mass in the cathedral; they 
retreat, to Raby castle ; attack and take Bar- 
nard castle id. 

They fetreat towards the borders . . , 630 

The Earl of Nortlmmberland is sent to Loch- 

levcn castle id.. 

Queen Mary is recommitted to Tut bury castle . 6 14 

1570 Jan. 4. Many of the insurgents are executed . 630 
Elizabiith issues a ])rochunation of luirdon . id. 
She also issues a ** Declaration or the Queen’s 

proceedings since her reign ” . . .id. 

— 22. llic Regent Mumiy is shot at Liiililh- 

gow . 632 

Clitttclherault, Argyle, mid Huntley assume the 
government of Scotland, as lieutenants of 

Queen Mary iiL 

April. Elizabeth sends two armies into Scot- 
land; tliey ravage for a week, and then 
retnni . . . ... . .id. 

— 26. The armies again enter S.cotland ; take 

Hume and False castles . . . .id. 

May 1 1. Another force marches into Scotland id. 
A bull of excommunication is affixed to the 
gates of the Bishop of London's residence . id. 

— 25. John Felton is sent to the Tower for liav- 

ing a copy of the bull in his jxissessiou . 633 
A conspiracy is entered into in Norfolk ; the 
conspirators are seized, tried, and executed . id. 
Aug. 4. Felton is tried and convicted of treason id. 

— 8. He is executed id. 

1571 The Earl of Lennox is made regait of Scotland; 

he seizes the castle of Dunbarton . . 645 

He hangs the Archbishop of Sf. Andrews at 
Stirling, without trial . . . id. 

Several persons are attainted in |iarliament for 
the murder of his son Darnley , . . id. 

The Regent Leruiox is shot, and the Earl of 
Mart is nominated regent . . . 646 

A])r. 2. l^arliament meets ; supplies are granted ; 
it. is declared to be high treason to claim a 
right to the succession of the crown during 
the queen's lifetime .... 633 
Bailey, a servant of the Queen of Scots, is seized 
at Dover, returning from the Duke of Alva; 
he is sent to the Tower and tortured . . 037 
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1571 Aug. 4. The Duke of Norfolk is removed to one 

of his toihi-houses ..... 638 
Sept. 7. He is ^ain committed to the Tower . id. 
His servants are put to the torture . id,, 639 

1572 Jan. 14. 'Die Earl of Shrewsbury, the keeper of 
' Queen Mary, is nominated lord high steward 

fpr the trial of the Duke of Norfolk . . 610 

— 16. The duke is tried for treason, and' con- 
victed u/., 641, 2 

Feb. Mather and Barney arc executed for treason 640 
Apr. Treaty concluded between England and 

France 646 

June 2. The Duke of Norfolk is behemled on 

Tower Hill .644 

Parliament declare ihff Queni rit‘ Spots incapa- 
ble of succeeding to the English crown . id. 

Queen Mary is removetl to Slieffiehi r.astle , id. 

July, The Karl of Northnmbprland is landed at 
Berwick ; is sent to York, and there beheaded 

without trial 615 

The Duke of Anjou is elected king of Poland 619 
Aug. 18. Tlie King of Navarre ismiirried to (lie 
Princess Margaret, sister of Cliarles JX. . 646 

— 22. The Admiral CoHgny is attempted to 

be assassinated in the streets of Paris . . id. 

23. The massacre of St. Bartholomew . .617 

Tlie Huguenots take the field in France . .648 

Oct. The Regent Marr dies at Stirling . . id. 

Nov. 24. The Karl of Morton is choB(!ii regent id. 

1573 Elimheth sends mi army to reduce Edinburgh 

Oistle, whicli still holds out for Mary , 648, 9 
May, The castle surrmders . • . 619 

.Tune 9, Maitland dies .... id. 

Aug. 3. Kirkaldy is hmiged and quartered as a 

tmitor id. 

ElizalwtJi sends secret aid to the Huguenots, and 
a fleet to attempt the relief of Rochelle . id. 

Walter Devereux undertakes to subdue and 
colonise the district of Clan-lmboy in Ulster (<51 

1574 May. Charles IX. of France dies, and is suc- 

ceeded by the Duke of Anjou, king of 
Polmid, as Henry III 649 

1575 Henry III. detects his brother, the Duke of 

Alen^on, in a conspiracy to assassinate liitn . id. 

1576 A treaty is concluded, by which tlie Huguenots 

are to exercise their religion . . . id. 

Henry heads the Catholic league to protect the 
church from the Protestmils . . . id. 

Walter Devereux, carl of Essex, dies at Dublin 651 
The Prince of Ormige establishes the indeiiend- 
ence of Holland mid ZcahiTid . . . id. 

Bothwcll dies at the Castle of Malmue . . 602 

1577 Feb. ‘Henry 111. mmuls tlie privileges granted 

to tire Huguenots ; they take up arms . 619 

Elizalietli, afler rejecting the sovereignty of 
Holland and Zealand, sends aid to tlie 
Netlierlmids ; concludes a treaty oflensivc and 
defensive with the Orange party . . id. 

1578 A convention of Scotch nobility insist that King 
, James siiall undertake the government; the 

Regent Morton retires to Lockleveu CasBc ; 
he obtains possession of the king's person, and 
resumes his antliurity . . . .652 

Esme Stuart, lord of Aubigiiy, arrives from 
France; is created Duke of l^miox. Morton 
is sent to prison .... id.., 653 
Morton is executed by '^‘the maiden ” . . id. 

James assumes the government . . . «(. 

The Earl of Cowrie takes King James, and keeps 
him prisoner at the Castle of Ruthven . 65 1 
Tlic Duke of Lenilox flies to France. The Earl 
of Arran is thrown into prison . . . id. 

Tlie king resumes the government . . . id. 

1579 Ihe Earl of Leicester marries the widow of the 

Earl of Essex . . . . . 650 

PopeCr^ryXIII. sends Fitz-Morris with some 
troops to Ireland . . ' . . .651 
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] ')fiO A gi'Riit rising lalirs place tliere: (he.rclM-ls are 
ilefeated, and the Italian snldwrR put to the 
Bwonl, Ulster and Connaught areVe<luce<t to 
otwdience . . • , v • • 

Aleiifoii, now Duke of Anjon, arriveg at (ifreen- 
wieh as a suitor to Queen Kliziilieth . , fi.V) 

He returns; Kliiabeth suhniiUthe question of* 
hennarriage to the council . 

1581 An elnliassy arrives fnnn Catherine de Medici ; 
the queen agrees to tlie marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou in six weeks .• . . id. 

Anjou is elected King of the Net]ierlands;Kliza- 
heth sends him Eujiplies; he raises the siege 
of Camliray, and gains otlier successt^s; he 
•returns to Kngland .... «/. 

Stubbs andj)lhPr8 have tlieir rigid hands cut off 
for writing iuid publishing a pimplilcf agiiinst 
the Duke of Anjou . . . . (5.51 

Anjou returns tOj,the Netherlands, tlie (jueen 
refusing to marry id. j 

1585 The Karl of De.sniond is killed ; hishead is sent ' 

to Elizabeth; it is jdaeeil on London llrhlge (551 ' 
Tiir* Karl of Arundel, a Githolic, is iurr sled and I 

sent to the Tower . . . . . «/. 1 

The Karl of Norihunilierland shoots himself . id. [ 

Several paiusts arc tortured and executed, i 

ciiarged with conspiracy against (he govern- | 

meid . . . . . . . ></. j 

1581 I'he Tlirockniorton plot ; Kraneis Throckmorton 

is jmt. on the. rack ; he is e.\ec.nted at 'ryhiinr <555 ' 
Parliamerd passes pmal statutes against the 
Ca(holic.s; the je»ui(,s, seminary priests, and 
English jffiests, are ordered to (|uil (he king- 
dom in forty days on |Mdii of treason . . lid. j 

Dr. Parry i.-’ connnitted to the Tower for treason i 

for speaking in thellouse of Corunions against j 

the bill ...... id. 

J585 Eel). 25. Dr. Parry is tried at We.stmiu.s(er ; 
he pleads guilty; be denies bis guilt; is 
, <'xecuted as a traitor .... id., (5.>(5 
Elizabeth sends a large army into the Nether- 
lands under the comuiiuid of Ix'ie.e.sler ; he is 
made governor-general of the Low Countries; 
he attacks Zutplien ; is defeated. Sir Philip 

Sidney is killed (55(5 

Dec. Queen Mary is removed to Cl lart ley Castle (558 | 

1586 Ilabington's eonsinraey tp assassinate KliadM-th 

IS diseoven’d ; he is taken with many of his j 

adherents; they are tortured . . . 6-57 I 

Sept. 13. Some oS them are tried and con- | 

(lemned id. \ 

— 20. They are executed in Lincoln’s Inn j 

Fields . . . . . . . j'y. I 

— 15. The remainder of tlie consi)irator.s tried | 

and condemned ..... id. j 

— 21. They are executed at (he same place . id. 

Ijcii^ester u-tunis to England . . . id. \ 

Elizaheth issues a commission for (lie trial of 1 

Queen Mary 658 1 

Mary is removed to Fotlieririgay Castle . . ul. 

Oct. 11. Thirty -six English c.ommi.ssioners j 

arrive at the castle ; they announce to j 

Mary that she is to lie frieil for Iwing a'-- 
cessory to Ikbington's conspiracy, and other I 

treasons *d. | 

— M. The trial commences; is adjourned to 1 

the 25lli, at. the Star Cliamber at Westmiri- ! 

Bter . . . . , . . 660, 1, 2 1 

— 25. Mary is pronounced guilty of treason, : 

and sentenced to death .... 662 

— ' 29. Parliament assembles . . . id. 

Nov. 12. Doth houses address the qiieeu, im- 
ploring her to order the exetution of Mary . H. 
Dec. 6. Tlie order for her execution is itni- 
claimed **^3 

1587 Feb. 1. Elizabeth signsthe warrant for her exe- 

cution ^3® 
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1587 Dec. 7. The Eiul of Shrewsbury, earl miu'slial, 
attended Ity the Karls^if Kent, Cumberland, 

. and Derby, arrive at Fotlicringay Castle, ami , 
read the warraht to Mary . . id,. 667, S 

— S, Queen Mary is U'headed in the great hall 
• of the castle . . ,6(59,670,1 

— 14, Davison, the secretary, *s committed (o 
the Tower: he is (ined 1 0,000/. . . 671 

Sir llohiTt Carey is sent to make exeiiies to 
, King .lames for the exeeiii ion of Miuy . id. 
Klizalwtii apologises to (lie French amhussador 
for the same . .... id. 

April 19. Sir Francis Drake sails into Guliz 
nads, anil de;'.(ioy> (birty sliijM . . 672 

He (.ikes or destrovs 1 00 Spiiiish vessels; caj)- 
tnres a largi> sfiip in (be Tagus; iswCorms 
other brilliant exjiloils . . •. . td, 

Nov. ElizalH'lii summons a great council of 
w.ir ; Sir Waller llalelgli advises that the 
exjrcteii invasion of tlie Spaiiianls lie met at 
sea; vast ])ri‘|)arations are made; a great 
eaiiip is formed at 'I’ilbury Fort ; tfte queen 
reviews (be (nMip.s at 'rilliiiry Fort . 672, .1, 4 

Robert Devereiix, earl of Essex, is uiiuie. master 
of the liorse, kniglil of tlie garter, ahtl eiip- 
taiu-geiierul of the cavalry . . . 67K 

1.5SS iM.iy 29. The iinineible arniiida, mider the 
Duke of .Medina Siiloui.i, sails from the 
Tagus ; it is dispersed liy a tem))est offfkijM* 
Fijiislerre ; Lord Howard of Etliiigliam, the 
lordliigh admiral,' sails for tlie Spaiiidi roast ; 
reiiinis to Plynioulli . . . 671.5 

.luly 20. It aiTive.^ in e.baimel , . . 675 

Tlie battle commi’iiees, and is cnutimied several 
days, from the 20tli In (be 2l)th of .lidy ; the 
Duke of Medina Sidoiiia sails for Spain; 
many of Ids shijis are wrecked at tiie t)i'k- 
neys and (lie coast of Norway; some of the 
.Spaniards are made prisoners in Scutiuiul, 
others are taken in Ireland and aiu put to 
death . . . . . 675-8 

Aug. The aimp ill Tillmry Fort is broken up 678 
.Sept, The Duke of .Medina arrives with the 
wreck of the armada . . .• id. 

— 1. The Earl of l.eiee.sti'r dies . . id. 

1589 Eliz.dM*th tils out a large lleet under Drake, 
which sails agidiisl Sjiaiii; lie jiroclaiius Don 
Antonio king of Portugal ; (lie lleet dii great 
damage on tlie I’ortiiguo.se coast; the army 
gain several victories; (he expedition returns 
to England with gnat loss . . (578, 9 

1.590 Essex marries (lie widow of Sir Philip Sidney . 679 

1.591 He giK>.s to Fram e widi a mini I aniiy to aid 

Henry IV.; he gains some su( i es,es . . id, 

159;$ Henry l\’. of Kiaiiee becomes a Roman Ca- 

thnlic <(/. 

1.591 Rodrigo Loja'Z, Jihysician to the qoecn, is ex- • 
amined on suspicion of a plot against the 
queen: he is iliseliarged . . . id. 

He is again accused willi Ferreira and Mamie] 

Lewis of treason, in attempting tn poison flu* 
ipieeii; (hey are tortured ; confess; are fried 
and executed .... id,, 680 

1.595 Drake and Sir .luliii Hawkins die . . 6S() 

1596 A fleet sails under the lord admiral to athwk 

the Spanish coast ..... id. 
•Inne. The fleet sails into the hay offwtiz; a 
sea-light is g.aincd by the English; Ooiiz is 

taken >d. 

Hurh igb is dismissed from court . . id. 

1597 Essex is made master of the ordnance . . 

July. A large fleet is fitted out to attack the 

roast of Syiain ; Essex captures three Kjianisli 
, ships: he returns; is received by the queen 

with displeasure; he retires from court . O'^O, 1 
Essex is made hereditary carl mai'shal . 681 

A treaty of peace is signed ... id 
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155)8 Jiiiu'. The queen quaryels with Essex ; he leaves 

till) court . . . ■ . . . 6Sl 

Au^. 4. Ijord Burleigh dies * • . . id. 

Philip n. of Spain dies . . . .id. 

Squires is accusAl of attempting to poison the <• 
queen ; is put upon the rack ; is condcmneil 
and executed as a traitor . . . id. 

The edict of Nantes is published . . . G82 

V alentine Thomas accuses King James of hiring; 

him to assassinate the queen ... id. 
An insurrection breaks out in Ireland, headed 
by the Karl of Tyrone ; he defeats the Eng- 
lish at Blackwater . ... id. 

155)9 March. The Earl of Essex is anointed to com- 
mand in Ireland; he leases London witli a 
large*army; he effects iiotlimg . . 683 

Sept. He returns to Loudon, and appears at 
court without leave .... G84 
f He is called before the council . • . id. 

He is delivered into free custody . . id. 

1600 Aug. Hb is released from custody . . id. 

The Gowric conspiracy ; the Ruthvens attempt 

to assassinate King .lames . . 690, 1 

1601 Essex encourages papists at his house, and cor- 

responds with James about the succession 681,5 
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‘ 1601 He is called before the council . . . 685 

Feb. 8, liilisex, the Earls of Southampton and 
Rutland,^ aqd othei's, attempt an insurrection 
in London ; he is captured, and with South- 
ampton sent to the Tower . . 686, 7 

• — 17. Leo is executcil for treason . . 687 

— Kssex and Southampton are tried and 
condemned . . . 686,7,8 

— 25. Essex is executed privately in the Tower 689 

— 28. W oudhouse is hanged for speaking against 

the execution of Essex .... id. 
March. Several others are executed for the in- 
surrection during the raontli . . , id 

Oct. The (|ueen meets parliament; the ccr.n- 
moiis demand a redress of Vit^vauces ; the 
queen agrees to revoke |n.teiits for mono- 
polies 692,.'! 

Dec. 24. Ijord Monntjoy, deputy of Ireland, 
attacks the Spaniards in Ireland ; he ca})ture.s 
tliem (>93 

1602 The Earl of Tyrone surrenders to Monntjoy . id. 

1603 March 21. The queen is cotitined to her bed . 691 

— 22. She names James V'l. of Scotland as her 

successor id. 

— 21. She dies . . • . . id. 
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1003 March 21. Sir Robert Carey posts to Scotland 

to inform King .Tames of Elisabeth's death . 2 

King Jame.s is proclaimed in the city of London 3 

— 26. Sir Roliert Carey arrive.s In Edinburgh 2 

■— 80. Sir Charles Percy and Thomas Somer- 
set arrive from the council to announce to 
James his accession to the throne . . id. 

Sir Robert Cecil seizes eight hundred turbulent 
j)er8.)n8 and .sends them to serve on board the 
Dutch fleet ...... 3 

April 6. King James sets out for Berwick . i 

(Jueen Elizabeth is buried at Westminster . id. 

Sir Robert Cecil meets the king at York . id. 

— 21. James orders a thief to bn hanged at 

Newark -upon-Trent without trial . . id. 

He knights a vast number of persons on his 

joimiey 5 

May 3. He arrives at Theobalds ; the lords of 
the council do homage .... id. 


— 7. He arrives at the Charter House ; issues 
a proclamation suspenditig all monopolies 
till examined ; timt royal protections shall 
cease, and that the oppressions oP purveyors 
to the court be put down ... id. 
All persons are forbidden to kill deer and all 
kinds of wild fowl used tor liunting and 

liawking ul. 

A conspiracy is formed for seizing the king 
and forcing turn to clionge his mhiistets and 
to grant toleration ; the “ Bye plot” and the 
Main plot Raleigh, Cobham, Grey ^of 
Wilton, and others ore engaged . . 7, 8 

Ja:nes proceeds to die Tower and thence to 

Greenwich 5 

June. The queen, Prince Henry, and the other 
children, except Prince Charles, meet the 
king at Windsor Castle .... 6 

Prince Henry is made a Knight of the Garter . id. 
July 6. Several of the conspirators are arrested 8 

25. King James is crowned at Westminster 6 

Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Cobham are com- 
mitted to the Tower .... 9 

The plague rages in London ... 6 
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1603 Aug. 5. Thanksgiving for James's escape from 

tlie dowry conspiracy .... 6 

— 10. General fast every Wednesday dining 

the plague ...,•. 7 

James appoints a master of the ceremonies id. 

Raleigh, Cohliam, drey of Willon, and others, 
are engaged in the jilot to seize the king ami 
- force him to change his ministers ami grant a 

general toleration 7, 8 

Nov. 15. The comtnoners in (lie “ B^’e Plot" 
are tried and cuiivioled at Winchester . !» 

Sir Walter Raleigh is tried for the '• Main” 9, 10, II 
He is found guilty of treason and comlemm'd . Pi 
Grey and Cobham are tried by a cominissiim 
of pers; they arc budi condemned for 
treason 2, 13 

— 29. Clarke and Watson are executed at 

Winchester 13 


Dec. 5. George Brooke is beheaded at the same 

place ‘d. 

Cobham, Grey, and Raleigh are sent to the 
Tower during the king's ])leasure . . H 

Markham, Brooksby, and Copley are banishoil 13 

1601 Jan. M-16. The king holds a meeting of the 
bishops and puritans at Hampton Court, act- 
ing as moderator; the king decides in favour 
of die bishops . . . . .16,17 

— 18. Tlie puritans obtain time to con- 
form 1" 

Whitgift dies ; Bancroft is made Archbishop 
of Canterbury ..... 'd- 

The non-conforming clergy are persecuted ami 
driven from their livings . . • 

The papists are also prsecuted . . . id. \^' 

March 19. Parliament meets ; tlie king com- 
mands a conference between the two houses 
regarding the election of Sir Francis Good- 
win td. 1'3 

Commissioners abrogate all hostile laws be- 
tween England and Scotland . . . 3o 

Parliament . remonstrates ^lunst purveyance 
and monopolies; wardsliip and other abuses; 
tonnage and poundage is granted . '• 
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1604 llicliard Haddock preaches before the kiiiiiatid 

Borne lord.s iti bis sleep'’ » , . .2d 

Robert Catesl»y fonns tlie fpin])uw(]^r plot . 20, 21 
Gtiido Fawkes is brought to Eiigluiid by Win- 
ter * 

'Hie conspirators meet and take tlie oath . id. 
Nov. 20. Mr. Pound, a Clatholic, is tried iif 
the Star Chamlwr; lie is lined and ii^pri- 
soned ....... 22 

The gun])owder consjurators proceed in their 
work of mining under the Iiouik'h of parlia- 
ment 22, 3 

1605 Jan. They are increased to the number nine . 23 

May. A cellar is hireil uinler the parliament- 

* house and powder carried tlicre . . id. 

Aug. FawikeS* goi'S to Flanders to win over 
Sir William Staidey and Cajitain f)wen . id. 

Sept. Sir Edmund Raynham is .sent to Rome 
to secure the favour of the jiojte . . 21 

Parliament is prorogued to the ftth of Novem- 
ber ....... id. 

Sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Hookwimd, and 
Francis Tresbam join the consiiiracy . . id. 

Oct. 26. Lord Monnb’agle receive.s a letter 
warning him to .slay away from jiarlia- 
raent ....... 25 

He carries it to Secretary Cecil . . . id. 

— 31, King . lames comes from Ro}’.slon; he 

reads tin; letter 26 

Nov. 4. The Lord Cliamlievlain Sufl'ol-k and 
Lord Mountcagle discover Fawkes . . 27 

— 5. He is apprehended ; CJirried liefure the 

king id. 

— 6. He is carried to tlie Tower; most of the 

other conspirators quit Tiondon . . . id. 

Tlie Karl of Nortbumlierland is committed to 
custody ...... 32 

— 10. Fawkes on tills and preceding days is 

tortured : be declares his as.«ociatos . , 27 

• Catesby. Winter, John and (lliristopher Wright, 
and Percy are killed . . . .28 

Many others are caiitured, and with Tresham 
lodged in the Tower . . . .29 

Lords Stoiirton, Mordaiint, and Montague are 
arrested . . . . . .32 

Dec. 23, Tresham dies in the Tower . . 29 

1606 Jan. L). A proclamation is issued against three 

Jesuits, ri'aniet, Greenway, and (icrard . td. 

— 21. Parliament meets; passes severe laws 
against the pa]fi.st.s; anew oath of allegiance 

is framed ^2 

— 27. Dighy, the two Winters, Rinikwood, 

Grant, Fawkes, Keyes, and Rates, are tried ; 

Digby jileads guilty; the rest are con- 
victed; all are coinlemned to death as 
traitors ...... 29,30 
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1606 July, Christian IV., king of Deiiiiiark, visits 

England 33 

The I*rince Vaudemoiil visits England . 31 

Nov. 18. Parlitiiiient meets; Sir OliriiiUipher 
Pigot is ex|H'iled the House of Commons and 
cuminittoil to the 'I'ower ; ^wrlinment refiuoH 
to naturalise the Scots borii*la’fore the acees- 
sion of Janies; the king interferes with the 
liberties of tlie House of Coniinons . . 31,35 

An ecclesiaslicul coiiveiilioii siiinmoiied by 
royal aiilliority in Scotland apnoint mode- 
mioi's of tlie ])resbyleries and ilie bisliops 
to 1)0 ej> tiJ/!rio nioderafors of proviin inl 
synoils Of, 

1607 May. An iiisyrreclioii is raised by the Jjcvel- 

lers ill Nortliai'Ajiloiishire, Warwickshire, and 
Ijoiceslershire . . . » , . 3(i 

They are defeated and exeriiled as relM-ls . 36, 37 
Dec. 21. Rolieit Carr is knighted , . 3S 

1608 The Karl of 'I'yroiie goes to .Spain, and frotii 

fhciK'e to Roim*, and lives on a pension from 
the pope . . . ’ , . 30 

The Kirl of Dorset dies; Cecil, now Eiirl of 
Salishury, is ap|Hiiiited treasurer . . m. 

1609 Monopolies are e-slahlislied auil liartered . 10 

A duty is laid on Cornish raisins ; Rates, a 

Turkey mercliaiil, resists |iaymeut; the Iw- 
rousofthe Kxelieipier decide that the king 
lilts a right to levy taxes without thi- eonseiil 
of |Mirliaiiieiil ..... til. 

Tho Cmisistorial ^loiiTts of Scotland are re- 
stored to the liisliops .... 65 

1610 Feb. 11. Parliament meets; O’cll asks tin* 

Lords for siqiplies; the Commons declare 
the decision of the Exchequer illegal ; the 
king calks IniIIi Hous(>s hel'ore him at 
Wbiteliiill: the Comiiuins insist upon tlie 
riglitofpai'liaiiienl to levy taxes , .10,11 

An arrangement of marriage hetwis'ii the Lidy 
Arabella Stuart and William Seyinoiir is 
discovered; lliey are summoned before the 
privy couiieil; they arc forbiihleii to marry 
witliont the king's leave .... 16 

July. Tlicir marriage is deteeled ; I.sidy Ara- 
bella is committed to custody at Liinl>)>lli; 
•Seymour to tlie Tower ; she is released and 
sent to Diirliaiu ; escapi's on the way; sails 
for France ; is oi ertakeii and sent to (he 
Tower; Seymour escapes to France . . 46,7 

The king (Tect.s lh«> High CoinuiiBsioii Courts 
ill Scotland: one at St. Andn-w's, anollft'ral 
Glii'.gow ...... ({5 

Tlie authority of the tiishops is coiifiriiied hy 
Parlianieiit in SeotIuiKl .... 6-5, li 

The Scottisli liidiops are Mimnioned to lajiidon 
for coiiseeratioii, and afterwanlb consecrate 


29, 30. They are executed in St. Paul's otliera in Scotland 66 

cbi/rchyard 30 Ogilvy, a Jesuit, is executed . . . 66 

Garnet, llie Jesuit, is taken ; his two servants, The two liouses confer iqioii Dr. Cowell’s liook 

Owen and Chambers, and Oldconi, a Jesuit, on Prerogative; be is Bent to prison and 

are also captured ; all but Garnet arc tor- his hook siijipresserl hy j rorlarnatiou , 1 1 

tured ; Owen kills himself . . . id. Tlie Commons ]K‘titioii against (lie High Com- 

Oldcom and others are tried and executed at mission Court and other grievances . . 42 

Worcester 31 They agree to grant 200,000/. a-year revenue 

March 3. Garnet is tried for treason at Guild- upon the king giving up the right of ward- 

hall ; he is convicted . . . . id. 32 ship, purveyance, and other privileges . 43 

Blackwall publishes the pope's breve against May 14. Henry IV. of France is assassinated; 

the oath of allegiance ; he is committed to is succeeded by T.s)uis X III. . . , 

33 Giuvocation of the clergy of Canterbury grant 

May 3. Garnet is executed . . . 32 a subsidy 

Cecilis made knight of the Garter . . id. Nov. Archbishop Bancroft dies . . . 1J,5 

June. I'lie Karl of Northumberland is tried in 1611 Parliament is disHolved without jiassing one act 1 1 

the Star Chamber for seeling to be head of Dr. George Abbot is made archbishop of Caii- 

the papists and a promoter of toleration; he terbury 1") 

is sentenced to pay a fine of 30,000/., to be King James writes against Yorstius . . 17 

deprived of Ids offices and imprisoned for March. Roliert Carr is created N iscount Ilo- 

• • • • • 
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1612 March 1. legate, an Ariuu licrctic, is burnt in 

SmidiKelii • . ... . .46 

April. A'iscouiit Roclutstcr ii made a privy 
cniwicillur and kniglit of the Carter . . 49 

— 11. Wightmon is burnt fur heresy at lach- 

field . '. 4S 

May 24. Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, dies 45 
Carr is made Lord c]jaml)er1uin ... 49 

Oct. 16. The Count Palatine, Frederic V.,^ 
arrives iu England to marry the Princess Eli- 
zabeth ' 

— 24. Henry Prince of Wales falls sick . 51 

Nov. 6. He dies 52 

Dec. Tlie Princess Elizabeth lis affianced to 

the Palatine! id. 

1613 Feb. 14i They are married . . .id. 

April 21. Sir Thomas Overbury is committed 

to tlie Tower 53 

Tlie Countess of Essex sues for a divorce ; a 
commission of delegates is appointed by the 

king ' id. 

Sept. 24. Sir Tliomas Overbury dies iu the 
Tower 54 

— 25. The m.arriage of the Earl and Countess 

of Essex is declared null and void . . ut. 

Nov. 4. Carr is created Karl of Somerset . id. 

Dec, 26. Somerset and the countess are mar- 
ried at Whitelrall id. 

1614 The order of baronets is created ; jiceragcs ore 

sold . . . '. . . .54, 


April 5. Parliament is assemidod; the Com- 
mons demand a conference witli the Lords on 
the right of the king to tux tlie subject ; the 
I..ords demand the opinion of the judges; the 
judges, headed by Coke, chief justice, refuse 
to give an o^niiiou ; Uie I^urds decline the 

coid’erence 55 

The king demands supplies; the Commons 
refuse without a redress of grievances . 56 

June 7. Parliament ('the Aildle Parliainenti) is 
dissolved id. 

— 6. Five of the members , of tlie lute House 

of Commons are committed to tlie Tower . id. 
Lord (iTpy, committed for tlie gun|H)wdcr plot, 
dies ill the Tower 15 

— 15. The Earl of Northam])ton dies ; George 

Villiers appears at court; is made cup- 
bearer to the king . . . . . .57 

1615 March. Sir Walter Raleigh is released from 

the Tower . _ 73 

April 24. George Villiers is sworn a gentleman 
of the privy chamber; lias a jieiisioa of 
1000/. a-year 58 

— 25. He is knighted » ... id. 

The king grants a pardon to Somerset for all 

' treasons and felonies; Ellesmere, the clian- 
cellor, refuses to put the great seal to it . id. 
Somerset is arrested by wwrant from the lord 
chief justice; is committed to tlie Tower . id. 
Weston, Mrs. Turner, Franklin, and Elwes 
are tried for the murder of Sir Thomas Ovar- 

bury .58,9 

Tliey are all hanged at Tyburn . ' .59 

Aug. 7. Edward Peacham is condemned fur 
treason for writing a sermon blaming tbc 
king's fondness for sport .... 57 

Sept. 27. The Lady Arabella Stuart dies mad 
m the Tower 47 

1616 May 24. The Countess of Somerset is arraigned ; 

pleads guilty ; is condemned to death . 61 

— 25. Somerset is brought to trial ; is de- 
clared guilty ..... 61, 2 

Sir Edward Coke is disgraced ; Montague is 

made chief justice 62, 3 

Nov. Lord Ellesmere is created Viscount 
Brackley 63 

1617 Jan. 5. Villiers is created Earl of Buckingliam id. 
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1617 March. LoriLBrackley, the chancellor, te8ig;ns 

the seal^, and soon after dies ... 63 

Francis Bacon .is made lord keeper . . id. 

— 28. Sir Walter Raleigh sails for the reco- 
very of Guiana ... .74 

' June. King James arrives in Edinburgh . 66 


C^ls a ])arliatnent ; an act is prepared to de- 
clare that whatever should determinL-d by 
tlie king, with the advice of the bishujis and 
clergy, relating to ecclesiastical aflairs, shall 
be law; the clergy remonstrate; parliament 


is dissolved ...... id. 

James attends a great meeting nf the clergy at 
St. Andrew's ; Simpson, Ewart, and Gildor- 
wuod, three of the romonstrante, a,re punished 
by the High Commission Court . . id. 

James insists upon five articles at the meeting 
of St. Andrew's ; the same are referred to a 
general meeting of the kirk ; James returns 

to England id. 

On his way hack he publishes his Book of 
Sjiorts, and appoints its reading in the 

churches 67 

Bacon, who had fallen into disgrace and quar- 
relled with Coke during tlie king's absence, 
is received into favour . . . . 68, 9 

Jiord Coke's daughter is married to Sir .Tohu 

^’illicrs 70 

Coke i« restored to tlie (tnnncil-lable . . id, 

Nov. L‘{. Hiileigli and his companions recover 
the land of Guiana . . . .71 

Dec. Several disputes take place with the Sjia- 
niard.s ; some on both sides are killed : the 
town of St. Thomas is hiinit; Captain Key- 
mis shoots himself . . . .75 

1018 Jan. 4. Bacon is made lord chancellor . . 70 

June. Sir Walti'r Raleigh anchors at Ply- 
mouth; lie is arrested ; is carried to London ; 
attempts to eseajK; ; is lodged in the Tower ,, 75, 0 
July. Chancellor Bacon is created Baron 
Vemlam ...... 70 

^■ilHers is created Marquis of Buckingliam; 
made lord high admiral, warden of the 

cinque ports, &c. Ite 71 

Peerages are sold to or forced upon parties . 70, 71 
Raleigh is examined in the Tower by tlie privy 

council 77 

llie Earl and Countess of Suffolk are com- 
mitteil to the Tower » . , .71 

They are brought before the Star Chamber and 
lined; recommitted to the Tower; and 
afterwords released .... id. 

Oct. 28, Raleigh is taken by habeas corpus to 
the Court of King's Bench to receive judg- 
ment for the treason committed iu 1603; 

“ Execution is grimted'’ . . .77, 78 

— 29. He is taken from the Gatehouse and 
lieheailed in 01 il Palace Yard . . . 78, !> 

1619 Lord Cohham dies in the Minurics . . 15 

Nov, 4. The Elector Palatine is elected King 

of Bohemia 81 

Tlie synod of Dort is held . . . .48 


1620 James sends a force, under the command of the 

Earls of Essex and Oxford, and Sir Horatio 
Vere, to Holland to assist the new made king id. 

1621 Jan. 27. Bacon is created Viscount St. Albans 82 
— 30. Parliament meets ; James asks supplies 

for the war in the Palatinate . . .81 

Feb. 15. Tlie Commons vote the supplies ; they 
attack the monqiolists; they commit Sir 
Francis Mitchell to the Tower ; the Lords ad- 
judge him and bis nartuer. Sir Giles Mompes- 
son, to be degradeu, fined, and imprisoned . 82 

Yelvcrton is fined and imprisoned for life . id. 

Bacon is impeached for corruption . . id. 

March. Philip 111. of Sjiain dies ; is succeeded 
by Philip IV. . , . . ,. 89 . 
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1621 April 21. Bacon confesses . . ,82,3 

May 3. Tlic House of Lords fleliver*jmlgmeut; 
he is fined 40,000/., and crtnihitted to tl 
Tower during the king s pleasure • . 83 

Edward Floyde, a Catholic, is fiu(!d hy the. 

Commons *84 

TheUouse of Lords increase the fine, and tftlds 
to tlie puiiislunent whipping and imprison' 
ment. for life in Newgate . . . «/. 

Bishop Williams is made l^ord Keeper • . 85 

The King alxilishcs tliirly>six of the mono])olies 

and patents 

May 21. Sir Uohert Mansell sails to Algiers ; 

hums some «hi})])iug, and returns home 
Tlie Karls of Oxford and Suutliampton, Seldcn, 
and others, are committed liy the king to 
])riBon without trial . • . « 

Nov. Parliament reassembles ; the king reproves 
the Commons for questioning his i;omniit- 
inents, and for objecting to the marriage of 
tlie Prince of Wales with tlie Infanta of 

Sjiain 

D«'c. 18. Tlie Commons enter a protestation of 
liberties on their Journals . , 

The king expunges it .... 

1622 Tlie king dissolves iiailiament by proclamation 
He commita Coke and Sir Robert Philli])8 to 
tlie Tower; Seldcn, J’ym, and Mallery, to 


otiier prisons id. 

Some of the iKM'rs are called iK’fore the jirivy 
council, and committed to the Tower . id. 
7'he king jianlons for recusancy all English 
Catholics who apply ; otlicis ai e released . 89 

Sept, \'orstius dies 48 

1623 PVb. 17. The Prince of Wales and Bucking- 
ham ))roceed to iSjjain .... 91 

Tlio king releases all (he seminary jiriest-s and 
, Jesuits from the London jirisons . . id. 

Cliarles is received at Madrid by the royal 

liiniily of Spain 93, 4 

Bnckiiigham is made a duke . , . *)7 

The Infanta Donna Maria udojils the style of 
Princess of Rngland .... 98 

Oct. The prince and Buckingham land at 

Portsmouth ,99 

— 6 . They return to London . . . id. 

The jirince refuses to marry the Infuiita . . lOtt 

The Karl of Bristol is eommanded to retire to 
his house in (he country as a prisoner . id. 


1621 Feb. 19. The Houses of IVIiainent assemble; 
tin? king asks for siqijdies for a Spani.sli war; 
supplies are voted, to be applied by a parlia- 
mentary eomniittee ; strict orders are issucil 
agiiiiistall Gitliolies .... IU2 
Tlie Earl of Middlcse.x is impeached f con- 
demned by the Ixirds to jiay a line of 5UU6/., 
and to be irajirisuncd during pleasure . 1(13 

The .SjKuiish ambassadors remonstrate witli 

James id. 

Tlie, king takes tlie Prince of Wales to Wind- 
sor; Buckingham retires to Wallingford; 
be is reconciled to the king . . .104 

Troops arc raised and sent for tlie recovery of 

the Palatinate 105, G 

Several Englislimenareraassacredby tlie Dutch 

at Amboyna .105 

1625 An emliussy is sent to France to iiegociate a 
marriage between the Princess Henrietta 
Maria and the I^riacc of Wales . . 106 

The match is concluded, and liberty of con- 
science promised by Jai^^s to the Catholics 107 
March 27. King James dies at Theolialds ; 
die Prince of Wales is immediately pro- 
claimed 19 ^ 

Accession of King Charles I. . • . id. 

. — 28. Charles is proclaimed . , . id^ 

The plague rages throughout London • » id 
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1625 Tlie council and oUicer| of goveninicnt are re- 
appointed • 

March 30, The'kiiig ratifies the treaty of mar- 
riage with France . • . . 1(19 

May I. Henrietta Maria is married by proxy at 
Paris . , . . • . . .id, 

June 7. Tlie queen arrives at Dover with the 
Duke of nuckinghuni .... id. 

* — 8 . The king meets her at Dover . , ,d. 

, Parliament meets ; Charles asks for supplies ; 
the Coiiniioiis grant a sum; and* the duties 
of tonnage and poundage for one year ; tiie 
Lonls reject the latter part of the bill . 1 10 , 1 1 
Tlie Commons take Dr. Montague, one of the 
king's e.liaphiiiis, into eustody ; llie king in- 
terjHises ; the Commons refuse to rekm* him 
till he finds liail ; tiie king adjourns jiarliu- 


iiieut to Oxford on aceount of (lie ]ilague . Ill 
The king raises troop for the J^ululinate by 
warrants of bis own authority . , , id, 

TriMips are sent against Rochelle . • . . u/. 

July. Ship are chartered in the king's name ; 
they refii'e to go against the Huguenots ; the 

troops desert 

Aug. Wrliameiit meets at Oxford ; the Coni- 
mnns refuse to alter their former vote; (hey 
coiisiiler (lie various grievances; uonipluiii 
of the ciiiidnct of Hii(-kiut.diam . , .113 


—•12. The king suddenly dissolvesparliaiiient id. 
Writs are issued fifr loans to the king ; tonnage 
and poundage are levied, tliougli the bill did 
not jiass ; otlier means are devia'd for levying 
money to make war on Spain . . , 

A large army and lleid are i:oI lected ; the Duteli 
contribute sixteen ship ; the expedition sails 
to the ciHist of Sjiain ; fails; returns to Ply- 

moutli id., 1 1 1 

The fioiuriianili'r, Lml Winibledoti, is called 
before the cimncil . , , .111 

Buckingham gm's to Holland ; pawns the erown 

j<‘we|s and plate 

Charles issues orders against the Catholics; 

the po|)ish lords are disarmed . , .116 

The king arliitrarily ap|wiiits seven members 
of the Hoii-ie of Commons to (a* slierill's . ] 17 

I62G Feb. 2. 7'lie king is crowned at Westminster . id. 
— 6, Purlkamciit assembles; Lird Keeper 
Coventry ojieiis the business ; u committee of 
the Commons draws up a list of gri<‘v- 
ances ; (lie king commanils them not to ques- 


tion his servants .... id.. 1 1 8 
He agrees to sulimit to a si'crct eomniittee the 
almses oftlie state . . . . I|9 

The Karl of Aruinlel is coiiimitted by niyul 
warrant to the 'J'ower .... id. 
Tlie Isirds demand liis lilierutiun; he is no- 

leased id, 

Buckingham imjaiaches the Earl of Bristol at 
tiie bar of the Lords . ... id. 

Bristol imiieaclies Bnokitigliam . , . id. 

May 8. Tlie Commons im)s’ach the duke 126 

1(1. Sir John Kliot and Sir Dudley Dyggin are 
sent to the Tower . id. 

Tlie Commons refuse to proceed to business; the 
two memliers am released . . . l2l 

The king commands the university of Cam- 
bridge to elect. Biickingliam chancellor . id. 

June 1. He is elected by a majority of tliree . 122 

— 8. Buckingham answers the impachment of 
the Commons; plcails a pardon of the king id. 


— 15. Parliament is dissolved witluiut supplies 

lieing voted 

Tlie Karl of Arundel is kept in custody in liis 
own house ; the Earl of Bristol is committed 

to the Tower 133 

A warrant is issued under the great seal for levy- 
ing import and ezprt duties ; forced loans 
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are dirocted ; 8hi]>» are commaiided to bo 
ftiniiiilicd by tlio porta; troops are levied by 
lords lirntoTiaut . . ' . . . 123 

l(i2G Sir .Tebn Kliot and Hampden, and Sir Thoniaa 
Wentworth, are imprisoned for refusing to 
contribute to the loan . • • • 

The clergy preach in favour of the loan, and 
against juirliainenta .... id. 
Aug. The king l)auishes all the queen's French, 

servants 124 

Sent. Marshal de Uassoinpierre is sent to Eng- 
land as special ambassador from France 125, 6 
1027 May. Troops and ships are raised to aid Ro- 
chelle ; (Jie Duke of Buckingham is appointed 
to command . . . . .127 

July 11.' The expedition lands, takes St. Martin, 
and performs other nnimpurUint operations 128 

Nov. He returns to England . . . 129 

The refusers to contribute to the loan are sent to 
London, arid arbitrarily imprisoned . . id. 

1G28 The king appoints commissioners to collect war- 
money ; the commission is revoked ; he orders 
duties to be levied on merchandise ; the judges 
declare it illegal ; tlie orders are revoked . 130 

Mar. 17. Parliament meets; someoftlie “re- 
fusers” are released; Bristol is discharged 

from the Tower id. 

May 8. The commons resolve that tlie king has 
no rigid, to commit without autliority of law ; 
that the habeas corjius writs cannot be denied; 
tlut forced loans are illegal . . .131 

— 28. The commons pray the king's assent to 

the jietition of right” .... id. 

Tliey question the conduct of Buckingliam ; the 

king interferes 133 

June 7. The king gives his assent to the “ Peti- 
tion of Right” 134 

— 12. 'I’he commons grant supplies; vote a re- 

monstrance against Buckingham; the king 
prerogues Pai'liauKiiit . . . .135 

Buckingliam proceeds to 1’ort.smoutli to emliark 

for Rochelle 136 

Aug. 23. He is stabbed by Felton . . id. 

Sept. 18. He is buried in Westminster Abbey 137 

Felton is tried and executed . . . 138 

Rochelle is token by the French . . .id. 

1629 Sir Thomas Wentwortli is created Boron and 

V'iscount Wentworth . . . .145 

Jan. 20. Parliament meets. The Commons take 
iido consideration the invasion of tlie Petition 
of Rigid ...... id. 

— 20. The houses attend before tlie king at 

Whitehall 139 

The lords and commons confer uihhi the state of 

the churcii id. 

Feh. 2. The commons present to the king their 
ajiology for delaying tonnage and jwundage 140 

— 3. The king commands them to proceed witli 

the bill id. 

The commons complain of the growth of Armi- 
nianistn; Cromwell joins the debate . . id. 

25. The commons present arcjiort entitled 
Heads of Articles agreed upon, and to be 
insisted on by the House,” directed against 
Laud and Arminianism . . . .141 

The king adjourns the house . . . id. 

Mar. 2. The house meets ; is again adjourned 

by the king id. 

The house dmies the king's right to adjourn 
them ; they remonstrate ; the commons hold 
the speaker in the chair ; they pass a resolu- 
tion; adjourn tliemselves to toe lOto . , id., 142 

— 10. The king dissolves tlie Parliament . 142 

He commits seven members to toe Tower . id. 

Tliey are cited before toe Star Chamber, and 

are lined 143 

The king issues a proclamation ... id. 
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1629 The memherE apply for writs of habeas corpus ; 

are defeated Ill 

Nov. They appeal’ to give liail ; refuse to find 
sureties, and are recommitted to tin* Tower . id. 
Richard Chambers is fined by the Star Chamber 
for uttering seditious words . . .145 

Sir John Eliot, Hollis and Valentine are fined 
and imprisoned during toe king's pleasure by 
toe court of king's bench for words B])oken in 

Parliameat 144 

Giistavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, gains many 
victories iu Germany in favour of tlie Protes- 
tants . ... . . .146 

1630 May. The qui’eii gives birth to a sou . 151 

Alexander I^eighton, a puritiUi jireacher, is 

whipped, placed in the pillory', and impri- 
sioned for life for sedition by the Star Cliam- 

Ixir id. 

Nov. Charles signs a treaty of peace with Spain 1 J7 
He still continuesto collect tonnage and poniid- 

age loll 

He revives several of the feudal customs; tht> 
monopolies are increased; tiie lands of foniier 
forests ore seized, and other proceedings taken 

to raise money iV/., l.'il 

Many of the Puritans emigrate to America . 152 

1631 TauiI revives the mode of consecrating churches 158 

May. A commission is issued empowering the 

privy council to detenu inediflerenceslx’tween 
tJie courts of justice .... id. 

Sherfield is tiued in the Star Clianiher for re- 
moving a ]>ainled window in a church . l.'iG 

1632 Tlie Countess of Somerset dies ... 62 

Wentworth is made lord president of the North 160 
Nov. 6. (austavus Adolphus is killed at tlie 

battle of laitzen 173 

The Prince Palatine Frederick dies at the same 

place id. 

— 27. Sir John Eliot dies in the Tower .. 212 

1633 Charles pays a visit to Scotland . . . 156 

Wentworth is made lord deputy of Ireland . 168 

He calls a parliament; exacts implicit obe- 
dience to the king; erects a court similar 

to toe Star Cliamber; arbitrarily fines jHioplc; 
liersecutes Lord Moimlnon’is for extortion. 


who is cashiered and sentenced to he shot 169-70-71 
June 18. Charles is crowned in Ediiiburgh . 156 

A Scottish jiarliament is summoned; it voles 
supplies; toe regulation for the vestments of 


tlie clergy are renouiicod by a majority ; Imt 
the articles are declared by the king to he 

carried id. 

— 28. The parliament is dissolved . . id. 

Hie king appoints Edinburgh an episcopal see 157 
July 20. He returns to Loudon . . . id. 

Aug. 6. T.aud is made archbishop of Cuuterhury id. 
Sep. 19. He is installed .... id. 

Oct. Chief justice Richardson and Baron Den- 
hem issue an order prohibiting noisy sports 

on Sundays 160 

— 18. The king issues a proclamation enforcing 
King James’s Book of SjHirts . . .161 

1634 Grotius publishes his book “ Marc Liberum'’ 171 
Pryiine is prosecuted in the Star Chamber for 
writing “ Histrio Mastix ;” is fined 10,000/. ; 
is branded ; his ears cut oiT; and his nose slit 152*5 
Mar. l,«ud is mode lord high treasurer . .161 

June 21. He establishes before toe king in 
comicil bis right as metropolitan of visitation 
of both universities .... 16;t 

Williams, toe late lord keeper, is fined 10,000/. 


by the Star Chamber; and imprisoned in the 
Tower during pleasure ; and 8000/. by the 
high commission court for writing “ The 
Holy Table” . . . . . 163-4-5 

Ikiid has the power of licensing all printed 
books r6.5,6 
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1631 0<;t. 2J. Tliollrs! will is issued ttirds iil' • 
(lie esjiiMcil for lovviiii' sliiy-numey • . 176 

The judi’W (^ive a)i oxfra-juiricial*opiuioii tlml 
llie kiiip,' may levy it .* *. . . 177 

1636 Seldeii imhlislies liis book “ Mare Clausum" 174 
I’l ince Charles Louis, atiil Prince Uii]K!rt, soys 
of the Palatine, come to Kiij?laii(l . .173 

Title queen is deli ven:tl of a claui,'litCT .• . id. 

Writs for ship-money are sent into tlie Inhuitl 
counties 17A 

1 636 The kitijf sends a fleet under the eannmond of the 

Karl of Northundierland, iuid they sink some 
Dutch vessels in the nortliern seas . . 174 

»rhe Dutch pive 30,01 )()/. a year for liberty to lish id. 

1637 Feb. 'I'lie Emperor Ferdinand the 2nd dies, and 

is siKieeedcd by Ferdinand the 3rd . . id. 

The Princes Charles Louis, and Unpert, fgo hi 
Holland with a force for the recovery of the 
I’ahitinate; tluiy are defeated; Uiqiert, iscap- 
t ured and sent to the Castle of V'incennes . id. 


.Inne. Pryime, Dr. Haslwick, and Burton are 
prosecuted in the Star Cliainlier I'or libels on 
the (;hurch ; are fined .6000/. each ; bramled 
and olhenvi.se mutilated; sent to solitary 

imprisonment 166 

•Inly 2;’). Tlie Book of Services for the Church 
of Scotland is read in Si. (Jlles's kirk, Edin- 
bui'!'!), by the BIsho]) of Edinbur;;h; a riot, 
takes place ; the bisho]i is attacked . « 182, 3 

— 21. A ])roclaiTiation is iasued a;;ain8t the 

rioters .183 

The council, by order of Charles, issue a de- 
cree iianishin;; the clei'j'y who ntfusc to read 
the Book of Cointnoi I Prayer . . . 181 

'I'iie kin;; sends down orders for moving; the ses- 
sion and lli(‘ council from Edinburgh, and a 
proclamation commanding the Ih-esbyterians 
to disprse . . . s • .185 

, Nov. 6. The question of ship money in the cose 
of Hatn]jden is argutsl befomthe whole judges 

ofKnghmd 179,180 

163S Jan. Lilburne and Warton iue cited before die 

.Star Chamber for printing witliout licence . 167 

Fell. 13. They ore fined .6(10/. eacli; Lilbunie 
Is wiiljqwd; both are set in tlie pillory and 
committed to tlie Fleet .... id, 

— It). The Scotch Presbyterians having de- 
mmided the removal of the liturgy, the book 
of canons, ayd the abolition of the High 
Commis.sion Court, Lord Traqnair issues a 
jiroclamation against meetings on piin of 


Lord,s Home and landsey issue a counter jffo- 
e.lamation ...... id. 

They are joined by vast immlHTS . . m id, 

March 1. The I’resbvterians hold a meeting at 
St. G ilcs's kirk, of which they fcike ]Josse.ssion ; 
they swear to the Covenant . . .187 

June 3. The Marquis of Hamilton proceeds to 
Dalkeitli to meet the covenanters; he pro- 
ceeds tlieiicc to Holyrood House; they de- 
mand the total establishment of the covenant 


Uiroughout Scotland .... 189,190 
— 12. Judgment is given in favour of tlie king 
hv a maiorily of the judges in the case of 

Hampdei ISl 

Sept. 22. The liturgy, (he High Commission 
Court, luid other grievances in Scotland are 
abolished by tlie king's pniclaroatioii at Edin- 
burgh 

Mary de Medicis, queen dowager of France, 
visits England . * . . • • 2^7 

Oct. The covenanters demand a warrant for 


citing the Scotch bishops as criminals before 
the gf^neral as.scmbly at Glasgow . . 195 

Nov. 21. The general assembly takes place 
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1638 The bisliojw deny the j iirisdict Ion of the as.sembly 1 95 
. The^ assembly prorecyl ; excommnnicate Hie 

bisliojis, iu(t| abolish episcopacy thniugliuiit 
.Scotland 199 

1639 Feb. 15. Tlie king writes to the nobMity and 

gentry commanding tlinft to raise trooj* iUid 
meet him at York on the fst of Ajiril . 200 

The queen issues a circular to the Catho- 
lics calling ujMin them to aid in the .Seotlisli 

• war 201 

» March. General Leslie taki's Kdinl^iirgli Castle 
for the coveiKinters ; otlier strong ]iliices are 

faker ' . . . 203 

litslie and Montrose defeat the Marquis of 
Huntley, lAid^ike iiuii to Ediiibnrgli ('astle 20.t 
Tlie Manjnis of llatnillon lands willi a large 
force on the Isle Ilf May . . * , , id. 

— 2.3. Tlie king liegins his journey towni'dstlie 

nurtli ....... I,/. 

— .10. He arrives at 6'ork .... id. 


He exacts an isitli from all to bo fl^tliful and 
olKallcnt, anil to have no corres|siiideni'e with 
the cover unit ers; liordsSaye and Brook refuse 201 
April 29. He man-lies from York ; appoints the 
Earl of Arundel liis general, the Karl of Essex 
lieiiteniuit -general, and the Earl of Holland 


general of the horse .... id. 
The royid army encamps near Berwick . , id. 

May 30, Tjeslie, with the Scottish army, ad- 
viuices atrross the borders, and takes up a posi- 
tion witbin a mile of Charles . . . id, 

June 20. A treaty is conelnded lietweeii the 
covenanters and the king .... 205 
— > 2i. Botli armies are disbanded ; the king 
takes lip his quarters at Berwick . . id. 

Aug. 1. The king retiiins to London . . 206 


— 6. The Karl of Traqnair is appointed luitu- 

triissioiK-r to treat wifii the general assembly 
at Kdinliiii'gh . . . . , . 

— 12. 'The convor.ation meets; adopts all the 
acts of the assembly at Glasgow ; the eom- 
missioiiiT signs the e.ovenant ; tlie assembly 

is dissolvisl id. 

Edinburgh and twenty otlier castles are given 
up by the covenanters in jiursiiiuice of the 
treaty 207 

— 20. The Scottish jwrliainenl meets; is pro- 
rogued ...... id. 

Ijord Uiiidon is sent to London by the coven- 
anters ; is si*i*eil mid sent to the 'Tower for 
writing a letter signed “ Au Koi " . . 

A SjKuiisli fleet is Is-alen liv \ aii 'Trompand 
De Win near Dover . 20S 

Wentworth issenl for from Ireland’; be and the 
other members of the eounril advise the call- 
ing of a [larliiiment ..... 20!t 

He is made lord lieutenant of Ireland . * . id. 

1610 Jan, 12. He is created Karl of StraflTord; In? 

retu n IS to Ireland; cal Isa ])arliament . id. 

Mar. 17, The Irish |Kirliament graiitu large 
supplies id. 

April. SfralJbnl returns to England . . id. 

— 13. The English |Mirliament astembles . 210 

The first petition is jiresenled to the House of 

Commons against slilp-money, iminojMiIioh, 
the Star Chamber, the High Conimission 
Court, and other grievances . . .21’,! 

— 18. 'The Commons refer the ease of Sir 
John Eliot and Mr. Hollis to acommillee; 
order the record in the com* of Hampden to 

lie brought into the house . . ,213 

March 20. They resolve that the adjournment 
of the house by the speaker by the king's 
commiuid is a breach of privilegi' . ,213 

— 21. RoUi bouses are summoned liefore the 
king; he allows die Comrnoim to enter into 
their grievances after they vote sujiplies, and 
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dpclarcs iJiat he Jicvcr intended to make sliip- 
moiioy an annual revenue 

1640 Tlic Txffds and Comirioiis con§!r; the Lords 
declare that they have voteti that supply 
should precede tlie question of grievance 
Tlie Commons vote this a breach of privilege 
April 30. Tlie House of Commons resolves it- 
self into a grand committee on ship-money; 
the Lords demand an immediate conference; 
the Commons refuse .... 

May 1. Tlie two houses confer; the Commons 
continue their committee . 

— ‘2. The king sends a message hastening the 

supplies 

May 4. Sends another message ; ^offers to give 
up ship-money if supplies afe voted, and will 
then civasider tlie question of grievances 
The Commons re^dy tliat they will resume the 
question on the morrow .... 

5. The king commands the attendimcc of 
the speaker at Whitehall .... 

The Comitions meet ; are summoned to the bar 
of the Lords by the Usher of Hie Hlack Hod ; 
they attend witliuut the speaker; the king 
dissolves the jHirliament . . . 21 (>,217 

The king puts forth a declamtion of his reasons 
for dissolving tlie sliui-t jiarliament . .217 

— 6. Bellasis and Hotliam, two members, are 
sent to die Fleet by warrant signed by some 

of the council »!, 

Crow is committed in die same manner to the 

Tower id. 

The convocation enact some,, pew constitu- 
tions ... • • • . . . 218 

Writs of shiji-moiicy arc issued and enforced; 

money is arbitrarily raised in various ways . id. 

Four aldermen are committed for nut using 
diligence regarding tlie collection of shifi- 
money . . . . . . .id. 

■ — 11. The palace of l^iamheth is attacked by a 

moll iiL, 21 11 

One of die rioters is executi'd for treason . 219 
June 2. The Scottish parliamiiiit inoefs; jmts 
forth manifestos, levies u tux on rent, and 
otherwise prepares for the war and jirovides 


for the government .... id. 

Aug. 20. Charles begins his journey towards 

York . 220 

Ijeslie, the general of the ai'iriy of the covenant, 

crosses the Tweed id. 

— 27. He encamijs at Heddunlaw ; Lord Con- 


way draws up the royal army . . id.. 221 

— 28. Rout of the royal forces at Newhurn . 221 

— 29. The royalists evacuate. Newcastle; re- 
treat to Northallerton .... 222 

Sept. The king negotiates with the Scoteh; 
(.twelve English petition the king to call a 
parliament; 10,000 ufthe Ixnidoneis petition 
to die same effect . . . ' . . 22^1 

— - 24. A great council of peers assembles at 
York by the king's summons ; commissioners 
are appointed to treat with the Scotch cora- 
missiuncis at Ripon .... 221 

The Lords resolve to borrow money for the sup- 
ply of the army vl. 

Oct. 16. An agreement is come to between the 
English Olid Scotch rommissioners for the 
maintenance of die Scotch army for a time ; 
negotiations are adjourned to London . . 226 

Nov. 3. The king o|)eii8 the long puliament . id. 

Ijentball is chosen sjieaker of the Commons . id. 

The Commons ap^ioint a committee of griev- 
ance 227 

— 7. They resolve tliat Burton, Bastwick, and 
Prynne attend the house, and certify why 
they are imprisoned, and have been mutilated 

and branded 228 
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1640 Nov. 28. Tliey are brought to T/indon; their 

punishment .declared illegal, and damages 

awarded them 228, 229 

Strafford is impn^ached by the Commons and 

sent to the I'ower 230 

Dec. 18. Laud is impeached by the Commons 
for high treason; he is committed to custody 
b^ the House of Lords' .... 229 

"WreTi, bishop of .Ely, is ordered to give sccuVity 
ill 10,000/. to answer the judgment of parlia- 
ment . 230 

Windebaiik and Finch are imiieachod, hut 

escup 2:11 

Six of the judges are ordered by the House of 
Lorils to Ibid bail to abide the decision of 
])arliameut for their judgment regarding shiji- 
money . . . . ' . . id. 

Berkeley, one of them, is arrested on the bench id. 

1641 Jan. 7'he Triennial Bill passes . . . 232 

Feb. 4. The queen sends a letter to the Com- 
mons concerning one of her priests . irf., 233 

Parliament votes money for the payment of the 

Scotch army 234 

March 1 1 . The commons resolve that the clergy 
shall not be magistrates or judges in any civil 
court . id. 

— 22. Strafford's ttial commences . . 235 

Ajiril 21. A hill of attainder against him passes 

the commons ..... 219 
May 1. Both liouses are called iH-fore the king ; 
he proposes that Strafford should be puiiislied 
for mlsdem(>anor 241 

— 3. The couiinons pass a “ solemn protesta- 
tion" id. 

— 4. They go into eonimitlee on the hill, that 
* jiarliament should not be dissolved without 

consiMit of both houses .... 242 

— 7. The bill is passed in the lords; also the 
attainder of Strafford .... id. 

— 9. llie king signs a commission to give his 

assent to the hill of attainder . . . 213 

— 10. 'Ilie royal as.senl is given to tlie bill . 211 

— 11. The king writes to the house of lords in 

favour of Strafford . . . .214 

— 12. Strafford is beheaded on Tower Hill . 215 

— 17. Several officers of state resign; re-ap- 
pointments are made ; tlie Karl of l^eicester 

is madelord-lieiiteiiont of Iraland . . 216 

June 22. The commons grant tonnage and 
poundage, and vote six subsidies; iiuss bills 
imposing a poll-tax for paying the army, and 
fur ubulishiiig the star cliamber and high 
commission court .... 247 
.Tuly 2-5. Till! king gives his assent to them . id. 
Aug. 4. Thirteen liishops arc impeached by 
tlie commons 248 

— 10. The king goes to Scotland . . 219 

A commission from parliament is sent to watch 

his proceedings id. 

He meets the Sciitch parliament . . id. 259 

“The incjjjfiif’ is discovered by the parlia- 
ment ..... id., 251 

Ceneral Leslie is created earl of T.«ven . 252 
Uct. An insurrection breaks out in Ireland; 

the Protestants are massacred . . 252, 3, 4 

Oct. 31. The English house of commons vote 
supplies in aid of the government of Ireland 255 
Nov. Other measures are taken for suppressing 

the insurrection id. 

The king sets out on his return to liondoii . id. 

— 29. Tlie jiarliament insist on their right to 
have a guard during their deliberations . id, 

•— 22. The commonc carry, by a majority, tlieii 
“ remonstrance of the state of the kingdom" 256 

A proposition that it lie printed is lost . . id. 

— 23. Palmer, a member, is committed by the 

house for protostiug against the remonstrance id. 
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ill. 
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216 
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1641 Dftc. 1. It is pi-esenk'd t() the kiil^ . . i )7 

— 3. The kiiijf miikes a sjieeffli t{i liotli houses id. 

— 8. Both Iiousijs HMolve that ll«^’ will give no 
couseut lololerutioii oi' the*[}a]}isi> religion . iJ. 

The king issjies ii ])n)cluiualiuii against religions 
not (‘stahlisliuil liy law . . • « . 258 

— 14. The king again nndies a speech in {Hirlui- * 
•ment ? . «/. 

— 15. The commons, hy a majority, vote the 

Iirhiting of “tlie remonstrance” , . id. 

— 22. Balfour, lieutenant of t!ic Tower, is dis- 
missed. and Colonel Lunsford is a])])ointed 

by the king 259 

» The commons resolve that he is untit for tlie 

otlice . id. 

— 26. The king removes him, and the Earl of 

Newport, the constable . . , id.. 26(» 

— 27. Some riots lake placi? round the houses 

of |)arliament 269 

Tire thirteen bishops, who had been impached, 
having again taken tlreir places, reinonsfrate 
to till! king against all acts dune in their ab- 
sence 261 

The two huus(>s ]ironuun(V(; the remonstnmee a 
breach of privilege; the commons accuse 
twelve of tlvem of treason ; they are seized, 
aTi<l ten art; committed to the Tower . . id. 

— 111. The commons send an addrt'ss to the* 
king, praying for a guard ; they procure arms 

in the house 262 

1642 Jan. 3. The king sends an answer . , id. 

Lord Kimholton, Hollis, Hazlerig, P 3 'm, Hum]i- 

den, and Strode, are accused of treason lt«!- 
for<> the lortls; a serjeant-at-anns demands 
tire tive wlio are members of the house of 
commons 263 

— 4. Tlie accused members attend in their 
places ; tliey witlidraw by order of the house; 

• the king ajipears in ])erson in the house of 
commons, demands them, makes a speech, 
and retires; the liouse adjourns . o/., 264 

— 5. Tlie king has his sjiench printed and cir- 
culated ...... id. 

The coniuions establish a iiermanent conmiittee 
at(iuildliall; the king goes to the common 
council, and there demands the flvememliers 265 

— 9. The cominuns draw up a declaration and 


jielilioii respecting the king's visit to the house id. 

Tlie king issnefi a jiroclamation, charging Kim- 
boltou .and tlie live members with treason . id. 

nie committee decl.iri! the same and all the 

late acts to be breaches of jirivilegc . . 266 

The royal family remove to Ham]itoii Court . id. 

— 10. T.ord Kimlioltoii and the five meiulHas 

proceed to parliament .... id. 

The king declares he does not wish to violate 
the jirivileges of jiarliaiiieiit . . . id. 

— 12. Lord Digby escapes beyond sea; Colo- 

nel Lunsford is sent to the Tower for raising 
troojis for the king .... 267 

Parliament makes various ruh'.s for jiutting the 
country in a posture of defence . . id. 

— 15. The Attorney-Cieneral Herbert is re- 
moved, and committed In the Fleet by the 
lords for having taken the articles to the lords id. 


The Scottish commissioners offer to miMliafe be- 


tween the king and the paidiament . . 268 

— 20. The king desires both houses to state all 
the grievances of the kiiigi.’oni . . . id. 

Petitions are preseuteil from London ami other 
places, complaining vf the delay in putting 
down tlie insurrection in Ireland . . 269 

A conference managed by Pyin takes place . id. 

His speech is ordered by the commons to lie 
printed . . . • • _ • 270 

Botli houses address the king concerning inter- 
cepted letters of Lord Digby . ... 271 
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1612 The commons inqieacli Lonl Digby . . 272 

The Princess Mary is married to tiic I*rince of 

Orange id. 

Fell. The king gives his ass('nt to a hill for ex- 
cluding the bislioiw fragile homl! of lords, 
and anutlicr fur iniiilfljBg soldiers for Ire- 
land id. 

Both houses |)a.<» the militia bill . . . 274 

— 23. 'I'lie queen and Princess Mary ♦■mliark 

for Holland . . . ' . .272 

— 25. The king eommands Jhe Prince of 

Wales to meet him at (ireenwich . . 274 

— 27. The king reliises to let tlie prince come 

to London id, 

Parliamenf jistition tlie king to come to Gm- 
doii ; to send the prince ; to c,j)uscut to the 

militia hill 275 

The houses resolve to ]iut the kingilom in a 
state of defence: issue orders; the militia • 
ordin!inc.e is read, and the commons state 
their declaration of fears k . . id. 

May 7. The king removes to Newmarket ; re- 
fuses his assent to the militia ordinance id., 276 

— 16. Parliament deehires the kingdom in 
danger; orders tlie lords-lietilenant to call 
out the militia by uutliority of the two houses 
alone ...... 277 

— 10. Tire king arrives at York; organises a 

govenimeiil there . . . id., 278 

Hull is taken pissi'ssioii of for tlie parliament 278 

— 21. The king issues a ]irochmialiou for tlie 

collectioi^f tonnage and piimdage . . 279 

The lords and coinnions piililish an order, re- 
taining to themselves the cunlrol of that re- 
venue ...... id. 

April 8. The king declares hi* 'intention of 
going into Ireland .... id. 

— 23. He demands admission into Hull, wliieh 
is refused ; he proclaim* Sir John HuUiain a 
traitor ...... if/. 

Messages jiass lietwocn the king aud parlia- 
ment ...... 289, 1 

May 5. Ilie parliament reiprire the militia orili- 
iiaiice to be ])nt in force .... 2S3 

The king issues a proclatnalion against tin* inns- 
ler of 1roo)i8 or militia willioiii bis authority id. 
He Hiimmoiisacounty nieefiiigal York; asnmll 
force is collected ..... id. 

The Scotcli jKirlianient mediate between tlie 
king and the Knglisb parliamenf; tliey remon- 
strate against the king going to Irehiiid . 281 

Si'veml members of botli bouses go to fJie king 
at Y'ork ...... id. 

laird Keeper Littleton sends llie great seal to the 
king; he goes to York .... 287 

Hyde joins the king al tlie same jilace *. id., 28S 

— 39. Parliament siimnions nine peers to ap- 
pear at W'eslmiusler ; they refuse to alleini . 288 

June 2. A Dutch ship runs ashore* ludeii with 
military stores, wliichan* carried to York . id. 
The iiarliameiit si-ud a petition willi propositions 
for a lasting jaiace; the king rejects them id., 289 
June 15. The commons inqieacli the nine js'ers ; 
and the lords adjudge them iiica}iab1e of sil- 
ting as memliers of the house; and sciiteiice 
them to imjirisoument during pleasure . 2S8 

The fleet suhniit to the cumruaiid of tlie Karl of 
Warwick as admiralsfor the jiarliamciit . 299 

July 12. The Karl of Essex is appiiilcd cap- 
tain general of the army; uikI the Karl of 
Bedford general of the horse for the jairlia- 
mwit . . . . . . • id. 

The iiarliaracut send a commission to the king 
at Beverley praying him to dismiss his garri- 
sons 292 

He demands that they lay down their arms . id, 

Utliei; negociations pass between tliom , . id. 
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1(512 The kiiiga lorcus eiuleiivciiir to surprise Hull . 2’.K5 
Her issues aprucliuniitiuii f.)r all persons oipable 
of lieai'iiig tinns to meet him at,'Nottiiig]iam ul. 
He attemjjis to get possession of Coventry . 2S54 
Aug. 25.' The ki|g|ijreds his standard on Not- 
tingham Gisll 255.3 

— 28. He sends to idon totreal; tlieporlia- 
me?it refuse ...... 205 

Sep. 2(1. H(! n'aches Shrewsbury; money i.s 
coined there ...... 10(5 

Oct. 2:5. Hattie of Kdgehill . . .297,8 

The king proc.eetl.s to Oxford; marcluisto Head- 
ing, which is evacuated .... 200 

Nov. 7. Kssex an'ive.s in London . . id. 

Prince Kupert attrmks l)reutfuA>l ; is repulsed ; 

(he royalairmy reti-eats to Oxford . . wf., .‘500 

1643 The queen returns to England . . .301 

March 1. Parliamentarian commissioners treat 

with the king ut Oxford . . . 300, 1 

Essex lakes Reading . . . . .301 

M.ay. The commons inqieach the queen of high 
treason : she semis supplies and ammunition 

to Charles 302 

Waller and others are detected in a conspiracy 
to deliver (he leaders of (he ])arliament to tlie 
king; two are executed ; Waller luid others 
are coiumitled to the Tower . . . id. 

Hubert Yeomans and George Bourchier are 
htuiged at Bristol for conspiracy . . id. 

June 18. Battle of Chalgrove Field ; Hanijulen 
is mortally wounded .... 303, 4 

— 24. Hampden dies .... 301 

— 30. The Earl of Newcastle deleats tin; |iiir- 

liamenl troops under Fairfax at Atherton 
Moor ...... « 305 

July 15. Sir John Hotham and his sou are com- 
mitted to the Tower for a plot to delivttr Hull 

to the king id. 

Cromwell gains a Imltle at Ciraiif ham . . id. 

The royalists take Gainsborough and Tancnln . id. 
The king’s troop defeat Sir William Waller at 

DeviM's id. 

The national synod for settling the government 
and form of worship itf the (Church of Eng- 
land meet at Westminster . . .311 

Prince Rujjert takes Bristol .... 306 
Sept 3. Gloucester is besieged by tire royalists; 

IS relieved by the Karl of Essex . • id. 

— 20. Battle of Newbury ; the Earl of Falk- 
land l.s killed 307,308 

The Karls of Bedford, Clare, and Holland go 
over to tlie king ; they return to the parlia- 
ment 308 

The solemn league and covenant (jf England 
and Scothuid is ordered to Ire taken . . 300 

Nov. A body of Irish are defeated at Naiitwich 310 
Pym dies, and is buried in Westminster Abbey 311 

1644 Jan. 1 and 2. The two Huthams are licheaded 

on Tower Hill 305 

— 22. The parliament is summoned at Oxford 312 

— 27. They draw up a declaration for peace . 313 

The king scuds a letter to the parliament at. 

Westminster; he raises money . . . id. 

Mar. 12. I^aud is tried in the House of Lords . 325 
Apil. The mongrel ixirliament is dismissed . 313 
Chai-les retreats from Oxford to Worcester . 314 
July 2. Battle of Marston Moor . . . 315 

— 15. York is smrendered to the Parliamenta- 
rians . iV/. 

Aug. Tlie Parliament tmop of the west arc lie- 
set; the cavalry escap; the foot surrender 317, 18 
(.Tiarles inarches from Cornwall into Devon- 
shire ; marches towards Oxford ; second battle 
of Newbury; the king retreats to Oxford 318,19 
Oct. 11. Tlie imjieachment against Laud is 
abandoned, and on ordinance of attainder 
passed by the Commons «... 325 
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1(514 The ]iarlini^ent riegociate for peace . 326, 7 

Ttielndepiaidenl^ with Cromwell quarrel with 

the aristocracy 319, 20 

Dec. 9. “ Tlifc sfelf-denying ordinance’’ is in- 
troduced, by which memlx.*rs of cither Home 
, . are excluded from command in the army . 322 

— 19. It passes the Commons . • . id. 

1615 Jan. TO. Ijaud is beheaded . . ‘ . 326 

— 13. The Lords reject the “ Self-denying 

ordinance” , 322 

The Commons remodel (ho army and appoint 
Fairfax gerieral-iu-chief ; pass an ordinance* 
rcsjiecting it . . . . . . 5523 

— 29. Conferences of peac.o are held at Yx- 

bridge . . . . » . . . 329 

Feb. 2. Montrose defeats tlie Covenanters . 3558 

He gains sevcaal other battles . . id., 339, 40 

— 4. The .self-denying ordinance is altered by 

the Lords ...... 5523 

March 24. The Commons alter it again, ilis- 
charging (lie uniiMirs now lieiiig meml»er.s . id. 
The Commons deehin* they will presen t* the 
privileges of the jx’erage .... 321 

Ajiril 3. Tlie IjoiiIs pass the “ Self-denying 
orilinance’ id. 

— 7. Sir Tliomas Fairfax takes the cmnuiaiul 

of the parliament army at Windsor . . id. 

.bine 14. Hallleof Naw’liy . . . 5555 3, 1 

July 2. Montrose gains the battle of Alford . 310 

— 255. Rriilgewater is surrendered to Fairfax . 55557 

— 30. The >Seo1ch besiege Hereford . . 5540 

Aug, 19. Montrose* takes Glasgow; Edin- 
burgh snrri'nders ..... id. 

— 21. The king takes Iliintiiigdon by assault, td. 

— 27. liord Keejs*!* Littleton dit's at Oxford . td. 

Sept. I! . t’rince Hnperl siirreiiilers Bristol . 5511 

— 255. Battle of Uowlon Ilealli , . . id. 

Battle of Phil ijilmngh ; Moritnise is defeated . id. 

Nov. Charles e.scaiK's from Newark and' arrives ’ 

at Belvoir Castle : proceeds to ( Ixford . 311 

The king agaiiniegociales witli parliament . 315 

1616 April 27. He escapes from Oxford . . 350 

He throws himself uiion (he iirotectinn of the 

Scotch army 5552 

June 2-1. Oxfoi’d surrenders to the jiarliameiit . 355 
Priiic.<* Hiipert and Prince Maurice emliark at 

l)()Vi*r ...... /((. 

All the ganisoris in England and Wales, exc(*pl 
those in the north, are in the hands of the par- 
liament 356 

July 255, The parliament send their final pro- 
positions to the king at Newcastle . . 5558 

The king refuses the conditions offered . . 5559 

S<*pl. The Scottish array agree to give uji the 

king to the parliamentarians fur a sum of 

money ...... 5560, 61 

1017 Jail. 30. The king is delivered up at Newcastle 5562 
Feb. It is proposed to reduce the army to a 
peace estahlislmieut, and dismantle die garri- 
sons in England and W’ales . . . 364 

The Presliyteriaiis in porliatneiit endeavour to 
depntss the liidepeiidciits . . . 364-6(! 

Tliey vote the disbatidirig of Uie army . . 366 

May 25. The army refuse to disband without 
payment, &c id. 

— 28. Parliament send commissioners as a 
committee to act witli Faiifax for disbanding 

the army 367 

June 3. A force from the Independents, headed 
by Joyce, remove the king to Childerly . id., 368 
Cromwell joins the Lrmy ; they pledge them- 
selves not to disband without redress of griev- 
ances; the dismissal of the Presbyterian 

government 368 

Cromwell, Fairfax, Ireton, and other leaders, 
confer with the king . . . . • id. 

— 10. The army inarches towards London . 369 
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1617 .Imio 1.1. TIu' army, a1. Si. .Vlliifli’s, lurnially 
a(xus<> tlolJis aii(l(ith(>r 
mons 

Tli(! kiii{{ is removed to \Viul(s(* Castle 
(Charles liiw an interview with liis cliildnai at 

Caversliain ^ . 

July ;{(). A e-ommit, tee of safety is called 
.'Wj,'. t'. Fairfax ajtjtears in )iavliam6nl ; is 
thanked 

— 7. lie and Cromwell mardi to the Tower; 
the Pnwhyterian party are wholly siip- 
])ressed ...... 

Hollis and others of the I’resliyterians are al- 
, lowed to depart ; are ace.nseii <(f treason 
The otIi(!ers^ofthe army draw nj) their “Pnt- 
jiosals*' for the .settlemi-nt of the kiujjdom: 
they are refused liy tlu; kine . . iV/., ilTl 

Nov. 10. 'I'he kiiijr escapes from Hampton Court 
to the Isle of Wifflit . . .07 1, .1, (i, 7, S 

Dec. I I. Parliament .send four propo-sitioiw for 
the kiiiff tosij'uand agree to a jieraonal inter- 
view ....... 07!l 

— 21. He refirses to sign them . . . #</. 

161S He endeavours to escape from Carishrook Ca.stle id. 

Jan. ;J. Parliament resolves to have no further 
treaty Avith the king without the e.onsentof 
hoth lloirses ...... oSO 

— 0. The armjMh'c.lare in fa\our of the ]Mirlia- 

ment . ' 081 

.\ committee of safety aii]ioinled for the. Com- 

monwealtl id. 

April !). An insnjTection in Lotidon in favoiir 

of Charles id. 

The same in otlier plaet's .... id, 

— 21. The Presl)yterian.s in ; arlianienl carry 

a vote in favour of King, Lords, and Caini- 
mons 082 

The insurrection i.s ])ut down hy Cromwell and 
• Ireton 

A Scotch army crosses the holders; itisde- 
feateil hy Cromwell at Preston; Hamilton 
and Langdale are ra])tnred; CroinwiOl is 
received at F.diuhnrgh .... id. 
.Inly .1. 'Hie Karl of Holland is defeated at 
Kingston-npoji-Thanies .... 083 

— 10. He surrenders to Fairfax . . . id. 

Tlie Prince of Wales arrives in tlie Downs with 

alleet; retires ..... n/., 384 
Aug. 27. Colchester i-. .surrendered to Fairfax ; 
he shoots Sir Charles .Lneas iuid Sir (leorge 

Lisle ‘iV. 

Se])t. Petitions are presented from various places 
for justice oil the king .... 0S.1 

Oct. Others from the army are ]ire.sPHted . id, 

— 16. Cromwell leaves Edinimrgli . . 082 

— 21. lugoldshy's regiment deelare the king a 

traitor 36,1 

The army ])icsent a remonstrance to the (wo 
Houses, demanding that tJie office ol’ king 

sliall he elective 386 

Nov. 30. Tlie king is removed from Carishrook 
Castle to Hurst (Jastle .... id. 
Parliament refuses to consider the Remon- 
strance ” • • ... id. 

Dec. 2. Fairfax arrives in Tiondon withthe anny .387 

4. Tlie Commons declare the imiirisonmenl 

of the king by the army to he without (heir 
coirsent ,..••• id. 
Cromwell arrives in i^ondoii . . . id. 

5. The Commons vote a settlement of the 

kingdom . . # . • • . td. 

-6. Colonel Pride and Colonel Rich, with 
troops sunouud the House; Cromwell is 
thaiiKed hy tlie Ho id. 

The Presbyterian members are arresti'd . id. 

. — 8. The “ Hump ” consists of only lifty men 

hers, all Indeiiendeuts ; a solemn fast is kept 388 
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IdJ.S !\ new scheme of government is drawn np hy 
• Fairlitx and the aSmy .... 08S 

Dee. 17 — 2.\ Tlie king is removed from Hurst 
to VVindsor . . . . id. 

161!» Jan. 1. 'I he Coimnons agjee to ehargellieking; 

^ duiw u]i an ordinaiiee : 4ho I.H»rds rejee.l it . 086 

Ihe Cloimnoiis declare tlieir aiitlmrity supreme id. 

— 6. The ordiiiiiiiee for the trial of tlie king 
|)as.ses ...... i. id. 

* — 8. Tlie same i.s proelainied . . . id. 

• — ih A new great seal is voted • . . . id. 

• — Hh The king is hronglit liefoiv the High 

Court ofJnstiee' ..... OJHI 
22. lie^igaiii appi'.'irs ; n-lit'O'.. to jilead . Otll, 2 

— 25. ( ■oiiinift)sioni-rs froni tlie Scotch ]»nrlia' 

uicnt pr. test against tlie pr.iceediiigs . . 0510 

— 27. The kill!; is coiiilenmed . . id., 061, 5 

— 0(1. He is lieiieadi'd .... 0!)6, 7 
Fell, 1. 'I’lii* Cinninoiis vote for preeeeding 

again.s( .soiiii* of the royalists . . . 0518 

— 5. They delinte about tlie I'onlflinance of the 

|M‘erage ...... id. 

— (i. They vole the aliidllion of tlie lloiisiMif 

Dirds 0»!» 

— 7. Tlie olliee of king aliolislii'd . . id. 

•Sixofllie Jndgi's agree to bold llieir offices; 

an Executive Conneil of Stale apiminted . id. 

— 16. Hamilton, (ioring, Caiiel, anil Owen 

are tried . . . . . . 166 

Cliiirles 11. is ^troelaitned in Scotland . , 461 

An insnrreelioti breaks otil in Ireland . . id. 

March 6. The four royalists are eoiHleinned . 166 

— 6. Hamilton, Holland, and Cape I are be- 

bciuh'd in Palaec'-yanl .... id. 

Aug. 15. Croinwell goes to Ireland; siip- 
jiresses tlie rebellion by the einl of May, 1656 161 

1616 Montrose proci-eds to Scotland witli a foreign 

foire ill lav lair of Charles 11. . . |62 

May. He is defeated at Invereairon ; is banged 
iit Edinbnrgli ..... id. 

.lime. < 'liarles lands at the Frith of ( 'rotmirty ; 

he t:i!.e'< the einenant .... id. 

(!romwell is appointed eajitain-general-iii-eliief 
ill lien of Faii'lax ..... 463 

— 26. Cromwell marches into S<-othind 
Aiig.OI. The battle of Dnnhiir; (diaries Hies to 

(lie Higlilunds id., 46| 

Kill Charles marches info Eii'flaiiil . , . |ll| 

Sept. 3. Rattle of Worcester; the king goes to 

France 1 61 

Till! union and iiiiVrporation of Seollaiid and 
Ireland with England .... 16l> 

1652 May 10. Van Trouiji sails n]i the Channel with 

a Dutch licet ; is lirouglit to action hy lllakr* id. 
Sv'pt. 28. Rlake beats the Diiteli under, De 
Rnyter and l)e Witt olT Plyniontb . . 407 

Nov, 29. Van Tromp gains a victory over 
Hhike in tJic Downs .... id. 

1653 Feb. 18. Rlake liglits Van Tromp for this and 

two Hiicceeiling ilays and gains a victory . id. 

April 26. Cromwell dissolves the Long Par- 
liament . • . .411 

— 22, He isMies a vieclaration . . . <//. 

July 4. One lumdred and twenty jiersons meet 

ill Wliiteball and are investeil by Cromwell 
with the governmeiil : the. “ latfle l*ar- 
liamenf" . . . . . . 412 

July 31. Rlake defeats the Dutch lIiTt ; Van 

Tromp is killed 415 

Dec. The Little Parliament dissolves ; a coun- 
cil of officers a))puint Cromwell Ijord Pro- 
tector, with a council .... 413 

— 16. He is installed in the Court of Chan- 
cery 414 

— 17, Is proclaimed . . . .id. 

1654 July 16. I’he brother of the Portuguese am- 

liassador, liaving been tried for murder, and 
G 2 


leffibers of tlie Com- 


066 

id. 


"'k 

id. 


id. 

id. 
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rojivictcd, is blieadeil on Tower Hill, (ter- 
rard uiul Vowel are als» executed for a plot 
to assassinate ilic Protector o . . 416 

1651 Tlie' Scotcli refuse to acknowledge the Com- 

inonwealtli ....... ly. 

General Monk quells the insurrection tiiere . td. 

Sept. 3, 4. The parliament attend the Protector 
in the Painted Clamber . . . tV/., 417 

— 5. They debate whetiier the legislative power 
should be vested in a single person and par- ** 

liament ‘ iJ. 

Oct. Tliey continue the debate and frame a 
test for members to take •» . . ‘*i5, 19 

1656 Jan. 22. The parliament is dissolved . . 419 

A plot is formed for the restoration of Charles 

the Second id. 

Major Wildman is seized, with A declara- 
tion of the fni! and well-affected people of 
England now in arms against the tyrant 
Oliver Cromwell, Esq.” .... id. 

March 11. *1116 conspirators seize Salisbury; 
they are routed at South Mollon; Peiirud- 
dock, Groves, and Lucas are executed . id. 
Th(! insurrection in other parts is quelled ; Lord 
Rochester makes an attempt iu Yorkshire ; is 

defeated ; 

Cromwell divides England and Woles into 
eleven districts, and places over each a major- 

general 420 

Jamaica is taken by the English ; Blake checks 
the Dai'liary pirates in the Mediterranean; Uie 
Protector negotiates in favour of the Wal- 

denses id. 

Treaty of alliance between England and Francif 
against Sjiain ; Blake gains several victo- 
ries ....... td. 

Sept. 17. Cromwell emails a new iiarliameut ; a 
plot is formed fur his assassination by Syn- 
dercombe id. 

1657 Feb. 23 to March 26, Cromwell is desired by 

parliomnit to assume tJic title of king : tiiey 
remonstrate against the military government, 
and urge tlic appointment of two houses of 


])arliament 421 

Ajiril 4. He refuses the title of king ; agrees to 
tlie recall of the House of Peers , . id. 

Major-General Harrison and other Fiftli-mo- 
narchy men are sent to the Tower . . id. 

May 19. It is finally arranged that Cromwell’s 
title sliall continue Lord Protector . . 422 

— 22. Parliament settles tHb bounds and limits 

of the title of I^ord Protector . . . id. 

— 25. Ihe “ petition and advice” are pre- 
sented to Croniwell praying him to aj)- 

S niit his successor and to create the “ other 
ouse" . . . . . .id. 

The Protector gives his assent . -. • 423 

June 25. He is inaugurated in Westminster 

• Hall itf., 424 

Blake dies as he enters Plymouth Sound . id., 425 
Charles II. offeisto marry Cromwell's daughter 425 
1658 Jan. 20. Parliament again meets; sixty peers 
summoned by writ take their seats in the 

Upper House id., 426 

— 24. The two Houses disagree . . .426 

— 25. The Protector summons them before 
him at Vniitehall ... . . .id. 

The liords adjourn and meet no more . . id. 

Feb. 4. Cromwell dissolves the parliament id., 427 
A tract called ” Killing no Murder” is circu- 
lated 427 
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1658 Cromwell sdppresses another conspiracy for the 

restoration; h^ieads Dr. Hewit and Sir 

Hem-y Sliilgsby 427 

The English gain' Victories in die Low Coun- 
tries id. 

, Mg. The Protector's daughter, Lady Clay- 

})ole, dies 

Sept 2. He declares his son Richard his suc- 
cessor id. 

— 3. The Protector dies .... id. 

Richard Cromwell is declared Lord Protector id. 

He issues writs for a new parliament . . 429 

1659 Jan. 27. Parliament meets; the Commoiis and 

the “ other House” pass an act of recttgnlfionf 
of Richard CvomwelVs title # . . id. 

The Commons agree to transact business with 
the “ other House” .... id. 

Hie army jietition for their }iay through Lam- 
bert, Fleetwood, and others, the jiarty of 
Wallingford House .... id. 

Tlie Quakers jiresent a similar petition . . 430 

April 22. Parliament is dissolved . . id. 

May 6. Lambci-t, Fleetwood, and others, issue 
a declaraliou calling togetlier the “ Ixing 
Parliament,” or “ the Rump” , . . id. 

— 7. Tliey meet in the Painted ChamWr . id. 

— 9. Tliey ayipoint a committee of safety . . id. 

Fleetwood, in the name of the army, proffers 

allegiance to “the Rump;” Getieral Monk 
from Scotland concurs for the army in tJie 
new revolution ..... id. 

— 13. A council of state is formed , , id. 

June 22. Henry Cromwell, lonl-lieufenant of 

Ireland, for himself and the army, submits to 

parliament id. 

Aug, Riots and an insurrection take place in 
favour of a restoration of Charles; they are 

suppressed 431 

Oct. 13, The parliament is prevented from ■ 
sitting by the soldiery of liainliert and otliers ; 

“ the Rump" is suppressed . . .id. 

— 29. General Mojik marches from Scotland ; 

takes possession of Berwick . . . 432 

T.ambert is apjwintcd by the council of officers 
to command the army of the north . . id. 

Hie committee of safety preyiare a form of Go- 
vernment id. 

Dec. 5. Disturbances take ]ilace in London; 
jietitions are jiresenteil from' various places 
for the restoration of the larliament . . id. 

— 22. The soldiery about London insist on the 

sitting of Iiarliameut .... 429* 

— 26, Lentliall and the old parliament, “ the 

Hump," resume id. 

Jon. Monk advances; Fairfax meets him at 
York, and agrees to the restoration of Charles 430* 
Feb. 21. Monk is made commander-in-chief 
by the presbyterian majority in parliament . id. 

An act is passed dissolving parliament . . id. 

April. 25. The new parliament meets ; tlie 
peers ore restored, and take their places . id. 
May 1. lietters from Cliarles 11. are read in 
tlie council of state .... 431* 

Hiey are sent to the Houses of Parliament; that 
to the Commons contains “ The Declaration 
of Breda” . . . « . .id. 

An answer is voted, and the terms offered by 
the king iu the Declaration acceded to . id. 

The navy declare for the king . . . 432* 

May 8. King Charles 11. is proclaimed at the 
gate of Westminster Hall . . . id. 
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1TB60 May 10. Tlie Lonls have the Book of Oummoii 
Prayer read before tliem; ]iarllameiit pre- 
jiare? many ineiisures for punULing the regi- ' 
cides , . , . * . . . 001 

— 25. King C^liarles and the Dukes of York 

and Gloucester land af Dover . . . 062 

• —20. Charles enters Loudon; makes Monk a 
knight otthe Garter and a jtrivy councillor; 
is addressed by l)oth liousi's of jjarliainent . iil. 
Measures are taken by ijarliainent for the jirose- 
cution of the regicid<‘s : a bill of indeinnit}' 
is ]ias.sed excepting niuny persons : tonnage 
and jamndage are granted to the king for 
life ....... (iO.'i, (> 

Milton is committed to custody of llie ser- 

Juant-at-arms 

.Inly 7. Monk is ei-eated Duke of Albemarle . Util 

— ft. Tlie Commons vote that the settlement of 

religion shall be left to the king . . fit)? 

The Duke of (iloucester dies of the small-|M)x (>77 
Sept. Id. I’arliamenl i.s adjourned . . fit’fl 

Oct. fl. The trial of the regicides takes ]ilace fi7(M) 
— Id and 15. 'I'en of them are executed . fififi, 7 
Meetinjf of the clergy on “ the healing ques- 
tion' ....... /f/. 

— 25. Tlie king pnblislicH “The Healing De- 
claration'’ fififi 


Tlie Queen-mother Henrietta Maria arrives . 1177 

The rnai riage of tlie Duke of I'ork witli Anne 
Hyde is jiubliely acknowledged . . it/. 

The Princ.ess of Orange ilies of the sniall-jKix (178 
• Nov. A bill for making the king's “Healing 

Declaration" law is thrown out. . . itf. 

Dec, H. Oliver Cromwell, IJraiLshaw, and Ire- 

ton are attainted 

16(51 Jan. (5. Yenner, a Fifth-momirchy man, raiw's 

a riot in London fi7fi 

— f). The riot is Huiijiressed ; many rioters are 

killed; others are taken . . . . /</. 

— 150, Tlie bodies of CroiTiwell, Urwlshnw.and 
Ireton are disinterred, and liauged and other- 
wise misusetl ..... 678 

The bodies ol' Croni well’s mother-in-law and 
daughter, of Dorislaus, May, Py*"? Blake, 
and otlK'rs, are exhumed and thrown into a 
pit in St, Margaret's churchyard . . id. 

Some of the officers of the old army are put un- 
der arrest 679 

Tlie Manpiess of Argyle, head of the Covi- 
nanters, is lured to SVhitehall ; he is sinit to 
the Tower ...... 680 

'Die Earl of Glencaim, chief of the Cavaliers of 
Scotland, is sent to Edinburgh to restore the 
committee of estates as existing in 1650 . id. 

General Middleton is created Earl of Middle- 
ton, general of the army, and king's ccmi- 
missioner for holding jiarliament ; tlie Earl 
of I^uderdale is made secretary of state in 
Scotland 


Tlie Marquess of Argyle is tried at Edinburgh ; 

he is condemned fill- treason . . . 681, 2 

He is executed 682 

Several Covenanters are hanged . . , id. 

Sharp is made archbishoiJ of St. Andrew's . 683 

Other bishops are consecrated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and sent to their sees in Scot- 
land 

All persons are required to take the oatlis of 
allegiance and supremacy ; tlie Eail of Cas- 
silis, and Leighton, bishop of Dunblane, refuse id. 
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1661 Ac.te arc jiasspd in the Scottish iiarliamriit for 
compelling persons (n take oatlis against the 

• covenant 684 

• May 8. The English ]iiir]i:tiqcnt meets; tlie 

. ** Pension Parliament the Solemn Ja'ugue 

and ('ovciiaiit ii^ ordered to 1 h> burned liy tlie 
buiigniaii; an oath of “ iioii-resistiineu" esta- 
blislii-d* * . . . • . . .id. 

Tlie liishops arc restored to their seats in tlie 
House of Lords; a “ Conl'or^iity act " is 
]iiisKed; a lieartli anil eliimney la\ is granted 
to the kiiigyl)/’ cc(V , a , ((/., fitl<5 

- 2il. (’atheiine of Diiigaiixa arrives at Ports- 
mouth . . . . «. . . 685 

June 2. Sir Henry 'I'aiie is tried in the ronrl 
of Kings lleneli ; he is convicted of trea- 
son (587, 8, fi 

" 11. lie is lielnmled on 'Power Hill . . 68!) 

LiniiNTt pleads guilty to a charge of treason, 
and is imprisoned for life ; Okey, (hirhet.aiid 
Barkstead are executed Cor treason . . fififi 

1(562 'Pile Act of I'liifoniiity is enforced: upwards of 
two (hoitsuny niinisters are tlinisl out of tlioir 

livings fi'tl 

Dunkirk is sold to (he French . . . fifi2 

Dec. 2(5. A ilechualioii of iiiiliilgeiice is put 
forth hy tlic king (ifil 

16(53 Fell. IH. Tlie jKirllanienf m«'e(s; a hill to 
give the king a dispensing power without 
con.sen( of ]iai'liament. is opposed hy tlie 
bishops, and abandoned .... (ifi3 

'Jhe Hinl of Bristol iiiipearlies the chancellor; 

(lie charges un> di'clareil illegal ; Ilrislol ab- 
sconds ...... id. 

A riot takes jilaco at Fariiley Wood, in Vork- 
sliire; issu]i]ire.ssed .... id. 

1661 March 16. Parliament re-assernbles; re|iealH 
tlic Tiieniilal Act; jiasscs the (!onventic.le 
Act . . . ... . fifil 

'Phe Scotch jiarliainent passes a similar act . id. 

Archliisho]) Sharp puts it in force against tlie 
Presbyterians , .... id. 

^Var is declared against the Dutch . . 695 

Aug. Mr. Lisle is shot, on going to churcli at 
I.4iusaniie fififi 

1665 Die plague ravages Liiidon . . . 6!)5 

June 3. 'Die Duke of York gains a victory over 

tlie Dutch lleet off Liwcstofl'e ; Admiral 
Opdani is killed . . , . • . iV/,, 696 

The Earl of Sandwich attacks a Dutch fleet at. 

Berglieii, in Norway ; is re])ulBed . . 696 

The (knirt removes to Oxford on account of 

the plague id. 

Oct. I’ariiament at Oxford jiiuses (lie “ Five 
Mile Act." id. 

1666 Feb. Tlie plague in London disiqipears . . 697 

Tlie court returns to Whitehall . . . id. 

June 1, 2, 3, and 4. («reat l«ittle lietweeii (be 

English and Dutch fleets olT the co.Tst of 
Dunkirk, under Monk and Prince Uuprt 
and the Dutch admiral De lluyter . id., 698 
July. Th«‘y again fight De Uuyter, and drive 
him into the Texel .... 698 

iSept. 2. Die fire of lioudoii commences m?ar 

London Bridge 699 

Herliert, a Frenchman, is hanged . . . id. 

— 21. Parliament again meets ; a bill passes 
for appointing commissioners to examine tlie 
accounts of iiersoiis who received money 
raised for tlie war «... 700, 1 
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1666 The Pnko of Puckitigham is deprived of all 

his planes ...... 701 

Nov. IJ. All insurrection of the Covenanters 
lireaks out in die West of Scotlt&id . . id. 

— 2ri. The Covenanters are defeated on the 
Pentland hills ; many are hanged, others are 
tortured hy order Uf Archbishop Siiar]) . d. 

1667 June. l)e Uuyter destroys Sheenioss and a great 

quantity of English shipping . . id., 702 

Aug. Treaty of Hreda concluded ; peace made «, 
between England, France, and Holland . 70^ 
Tlie Lord Chancellor Clarendon is desired to 
resign the great seal .... \d. 

The great seal is taken from him and given to 
Bridgman . . . . . 703 

Oct. 10. Parliament meets; the king is thanked 
for the reiiSoval of Clarendon . . . id. 

Nov. 12. Clarendon is impeaclied by die Com- 
mons ; the Lords refuse to commit him . 705 
He escapes to France ; a hill for banishing him 
for life jias^s hotli Houses . . . id. 

The “ Cahar engross die powers of the govern- 
ment id. 

1668 'fhe “ Trijile’’ alliance is formed lietwoen Eng- 

land, Holland, and Sweden . . . 706 

Fch. Parliament meets ; the king recommends 
toleration ; die Conventicle Act is conti- 
nued ; the Commons vote the supplies . id. 
May 8. Parliament is adjouriied . . ..id. 

Oct. It is dissolved id. 

James Mitchel fires at Archfiishop Sharp ; 
wounds the Bishop of Orkney . . . 713 

1669 Lauderdale holds a parliament in Scotland; 

the government of the church is transferred 
to the king; the Scottisli army is enacted to 
he kept up, and to march anywhere in the 
kingdom they may be ordered by die king . id. 

1670 Felt, 14. The houses of jiarliament meet; die 

king goes to open the session widi a guard • 707 
May 22. Secret treaty witli France; “The 

Dovit Treaty” id. 

Colonel Blood attcmjits to hang the Duke of 

Ormond 708 

Oct. Parliament votes an extraordinary supply 
for the navy ; Sir John Coventry makes re- 
marks in the House of Commons on the 

king's amours 707 

He is set uyioii by some of the guards, who cut 
ofl' his nose . . . . .id., 708 

Parliament posses the Coventry Act . . 708 

1671 Colonel Blood attempts to steal the regalia from 

the Tower 709 

1672 Jan. 2. The king, by the advice of the Cabal 

ministry, shuts up the exchequer . . id. 

May 3. Ue Kuyter attacks the English and 
French fleets at Solebay ; die Earl of Sand- 
wich is killed . . . id,, 710 

Louis XIV. marches into the United Provinces ; 

• overruns three ; he attacks Amsterdam ; the 
Prince of Orange defeats the French in 
several engagements .... 710 
Charles issues a declaration of Indulgence . 711 

1673 Lauderdale publishes a pardon for all ofieuces 

against the Scotch Conventicle Act . . 713 

Feb. Parliament meets; remmistrates ^inst 
the indulgence ; the king withdraws it; the 

Test Act is pas^ 711 

Nov. 4. Parliament is prorogued; the Cabal 
ministry is dismissed ; the Danby adminis- 
tration succeeds id. 

Louis XIV. gives a title and estates to the 
Ducliess of Portsmouth .... 707 

1671 Jau. 7. The king declares in Parliament that he 

has no secret treaty with France . .711 

Feb. 28. Peace with Holland is proclaimed • 712 

Mitchel is executed for firing at Archbidiop 
Sharp • 729 
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1 675 April. The Session of Parliament opens ; die 

Commons demnnd the recall of the English 
under the EukeW Monmouth . . . 712 

The Ijords pa8S|i kill imposing an oath diat it is 
unlawful on any pre(en(;e to take up arms 
against die king and for the security of the 

* Protestant religion ; the Commons refuse it; 

parUoment is prorogued . . . ^.id., 7l3 

Ocl. The Commons vote 300,000/. for building 

ships 713 

Nov. 22. ParHameiit is prorogued for three 
months ...... id. 

1676 War is general in the I.ow (hmntrics, in Spin, 

Sicily, on the Ujiper and Lower Rhine, 
in Sweden, and in the Gcrmay I’roviiices, 
in the Meilitenaiiean, the Ocean, uiid the 
Baltic ...... id. 

Ijouis XIV. gives Charles 100,000/., and en- 
gages to send over troop; Charles writes and 
signs a treaty with Louis . . . .714 

1677 Fell. 5. Parliament meets; Buckingliam, Salis- 

bury, Wliartoii, and Shaftesbury are commit- 
ted to the 'Power ..... id, 

'Hie I^rds originate a hill to settle the succes- 
sion ; it is clropiied ; they bring in a hill to 
punish popish recusants; the (kmimons throw 
it out and yuiss another; the Lords refuse 
their assent; the writ de hairctico combn- 
rendo is abolished . . . . .id. 

The CoTrunons vote 600,000/, for ship-bnilding id. 

Parliament is jinirogueil .... 715 

The king receives 200,000/. from F^ioiiis . . id. 

The four Lords make suhmissiou and are re- 
leased id. 

Tlie Prince of Orange marries Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of \'ork .... id. 

A treaty is entered into with the States-gencral ; 

Tjimis stops Charles's pension . . . id. 

1678 Parliament votes money for shiyis, and an army , 

of 30,000 men for a war with France . . id. 

Charles agrees to break with the States-general 
for a Slim of money . . . .717 

The Commons vote money on condition tliat 
the army he paid and disbanded , . id. 

The war continues id. 

Aug. 12. Kirby informs the king of a plot to 
assassinate him • . . . . id. 

The plot is sworn to before Sir Edmutidhury 
Godfrey '. . . . .718 

Sept. 28. Titus Oates is summoned before the 
council ; declares the popish plot . . «/., 719 

Oct. 18, Sir Edmmidbury Godfrey is found 
murdered ...... 720 

His body is buried, being attended by seventy- 
two Protestant divines in full canonicals . 721 

Oct 21. Parliament reassembles; Oates is 
called before both Houses ; they commit tlie 
Catholic lords Staflbrd, Powis, Petre, Anni- 
del, and Bcllasis, to the Tower, and various 
prsons to otlier prisons ; grant Oates a pu- 
sion id. 

The king commands the Duke of York to retire 

from council id. 

A bill passes, excluding Papists from parlia- 
ment, with a saving proviso for the Duke of 

York id. 

Bedloe apjieare before the council ; accuses the 
Lords Powis, fiellasis, and Arundel, before 
the House of Lords, and makes other revela- 
tions id.,T22 

Nov. 28. Oates occus^ the queen of high treason 
at tlie bar of the House of Commons . . 723 

The five lords in the Tower are impeached . id, 

Stayley, a banker, is tried and executed at 
'Tyburn , . . . . ,723 

Ireland, Grove, and Pickering, are convicted . 
and executed • • • . .724 
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1678 Praiiw is seized; accuse.^ Hill, Green, and * 
Berry, oI the lunrder oi' Juod^rey ; lie is ex- 
amined kd'ore llie king ; jjlenies liis evidence ; 
they are tried, convicted, *and executed at 

Tybnrii 72], 5 

Mr. Montague, the Knglish amhassadoP at • 
Paris, return.s to England without Ic^ve . 725 

He is returned to the Homse of Conmions as 
member for Northanqiton . . . 72(J» 

His papers are seized; the House remonstrates ; 
he produces other papers to tlie Commons 
criminating Danhy ; the latter is impeached ; 
the Lords refuse to commit him to tlie Towit 
• Dec. ;J0. nie king jirorognes parliament 

167W .Tan. 2^. Parliament is di.ssulved by jirocla- 

malion 

Tlie king formally declares the Duke of Mon- 
mouth illegitimate .... 728 

Tlie Duke of York R'tires to the continent . id. 
March (i. Parliament meets ; the king inforniH 
the two H(in,ses ho has granted a pardon to 
Dauby, but dismissed him ; he absconds 
April 10. Dauby surremlers, and is si'iil to the 

Tower 

A new council of tliirly is formed ; Sliafles- 
Imry is at the head ; the rominons jwiss reso- 
lutions against, the Duke of York and the 
papists ...... 'rf. 

Tlie king recommends to the [Kirliaiiiont tliepro- 
ReciiUon of the parties engaged in the {Hipish 
]i1ul; tlie di.shandiiig of the army, and pro- 
viding a fleet 729 

'Hie Common.s ])as.s a hill of oxclusion of the 

Duke of York id. 

'Hie Hiilieas Corpus Act. is pas.st‘d . . ul. 

May .'J. Arcliblsliop Sharp is put to death by 
Balfour and other Covenanters at Magmi.s- 
mnir 76(1 

• —29. The Covenanters Imrn the acts of jiarlia- 

nient hostile to the kirk, and attix a doclu- 
ration upon the market-cross of Uiitlierglen . id. 

Defeat, Graham of Claveiliouse ; take Gla.sgow ; 
the Duke of Monmontli routs them at Both- 
wtdl Bridge ...... id. 

Five .Tesuits are convicted lor the jwipisli jilot, 
and executed ..... id. 

Tlie Duke of York returns ; quarrels with Mon- 
mouth; the fonneris .sent to Scotland, the 
latter to Holhind ..... 761 

Sliaflesbury is dismissed .... id. 

Dangerlield gi!ts u]) two plots, but fails . id., 762 

1680 'Hie Duke of York is recalled from Scotland ; 

the king declares tin* illegitimacy of Mou- 
moiith before tlie council . . . 762 

Shafteshnry presents a hill to tlie grand jury 
against the Duke of York as a pojiisli recu- 
sant; the judge discharges the jury . . id. 

Tlie Duke of Monmouth returns 1o London ; 

the Duke of ^'ork is sent to Edinhurgh . id. 

Oct. 21. The session of ])arliaTuentoi)en.s; Dan- 
gerlield accuses the Duke of York of instigat- 
ing him to inurdiT llic king • • . id, 

Nov. 11. 'Hic bill of exclusion of the Duke of 
York passes the Commons . . . id. 

15. Lord Russell carries it up to the Hoiisi; 

of Ijords . . . . • , id, 

Tlie Lords throw out the bill . . • id. 

I^rd Slafforil is tried before the Peers ; he is 
condemned ; tlie king alters the sentence to 
beheading; the Commons and slierifls ques- 
tion his authority »</• 

Dec. 29. Lord St^ord is lieheaded . . 73.3 

1681 The king refuses to sanction the Exclusion Bill dl. 
Jan. 5. The Commons vote that no supplies Im? 

granted williout the Exclusion Bill . . id, 

• — 6. Tlie Commons pass voles against the Duke 

of York and the papists; are smiiinoned to 
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the House of Lords ; (lie kin* prorogues par- 
liament, . * . ' . . . 766 

1681 Jail, 6. PtiHiament is dissolved, and a n^' one 
appointed to he held at Oxford on the 2 1st of 
• March . • . . . .id, 

Tlie king receives further* supiilles from Louis . id, 

March 21. Piirliument meets at Oxford, both 
parties eomiiig armed ; the Bill of Exi'bi.sion 
, is still insi.steii id. 

— 28. Tlie ]uirli.uiu'nt is di.'.solved . • id. 

Sliafteshnry is eommitled to tlie 'Power . . 76 T 

• Stephen (’ullege and .lohii Uoii.se are iirre'steil . id. 

C'sillege is tried 'at Oxford and exeeiiteil for 
treasoi* . . . • , . .id. 

Oliver Plunkett, litnlar Uomisli Archbishop of 
Armagh, is executed for IreasoTi. , . 76.') 

The Priiirc of Orange visits Eiighmil . . id. 

Cameron and other ( sivenaiiteis are defeated . ^d. 

July 27. Donald (hirgili and otlier C'ovena; iters 
are executed for treason . , . . . id. 

'Hie Duke of York, as king's eommissionei. 
opens the Scoteli parliament ; proposes a ti -.t 
to lie taken liy all to maintain the Hii]iremae v 
of the king, and for ^Missive oliedieiiee; 
Fletcher of .Saltonii o|r|ios('saiai modilies the 


oath 76ti 

'Hie Duke calls iqion Argyle to take the test : he 
diM‘s, but adds all explaiiiil ion . . . ul. 

Argyll* is eomiiiitled to Kdinbnrgii Castle for 

treason ' vl. 

Dec. 12. Ml* is condemned , . . id. 

He escapi's from tlie Tolboolb . . . 7:i7 

The Scoteh ])ui’liuiiient passes an aet (leehinng 
it to 1 m‘ treason to maintain tin* lawfulness of 
the exclusion of the Duke of York . . id, 

Tiie Duke of T'ork comes to England . o/., 76S 
He is iR*arly wiveked on his n'liirn to Seot- 

lund 76S 

Violent measures are enaeted agaiirst the C'lUe- 
iianters and ( 'ameroiiiuiis . . , ul. 

The Duke of York returns to England : is re- 
a]ip(iinti‘d Lord High Admiral: the Duke of 
Monmontli returns; inakesa, progn'Si fliroiigli 

tlie kingdom id. 

The Duke of .Monmoutli is arrested; he is 

admitted to bail 769 

North and Rieh are illegally appointed slierlirh 
of laiiidoii ...... id, 

'Hie Dnk(‘<if \'ork biings an aetiuii df smtululis 
vmjHHlum against I'ilkingtoii . . . id, 

A verdict with IdO.IIIHl/. damages is returned 
against him . . . . . .716 

'Hie Rye House Plot is coiieerteil . . . ul, 

Nov. Shaftesbury ret in;s to Holhuiil . . id. 

Georgi*. son of the Elector of Hanover.* visits 
England . . . . . . 7.')9 

1683 June 12. Iveyling informs Lord Dartmouth of 

the Rye House plot . . . 741,2, 3,1 

— 26. A jiroclaniJitioii is i.ssued for the ajipre- 
hension of the Duke of Monmoutli, Lords 
Grey and Russell, and Armsfrotig, Waleot, 

and others 745 

laird Russell is apjireheuded . . . id. 

He is examined liel'ore tlie council luiil commit- 
ted to the Tower id. 

laird Grey is ciiinniiBed, but esca|)e8 to Hol- 
land id. 

July 9. Lord Howard is apprehended ; lie con- 
fesses 716 

Algernon Sidney, the Earl of Essex, and Hamp- 
den, are cummitted to the Tower . . id. 

Waleot, Rouse, imd Hone, are tried and c*on- 
victed . . . ... . .id. 

The Earl of Flssex commits suicide in tlie 
Tower 747 

— 13. laird Russell is tried at the Oltl Bailey, 

and convicted id., 748 
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1683 July 19. Prince George of Deiiraark arrives in 

England . . ' . . . . 76U 

— 24. He marries the Princess Avne, daughter 
ofthe Quke of York .... id. 

The Earl of Bedford /jifers 100,000/. to save his 
son’s life ; Russell petitions the king ; writes 
a letter to the Diike of York . . . 748,9 

— 30. Walcot, Rouse, and Hone, are executed 716 

— 31. Lord Russell is liehcaded in Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields f lO 

Tl>e University of Oxford publish tiieir judg- * 
ment and decree against certain dumuable ■ 
doctrines, &c. . . . . 751 

A judgment of Quo Wananfo is given in the 
Court of King's Bench agaiflst the City of 

London id. 

Eight of the Aldermen are deprived . . id. 

Aug. 23. Spence and Carstairs are tortured at 

Edinburgh 75C 

Se|}t. 5. Carstairs confesses a ,p1ot for exclud> 
mg the Ddke of York from the succession ; 
many twrsons are taken and tortured . . id. 

— 7. Algernon Sidney is brought to trial in the 
Court of King's Bench ; he is convicted 751, 2, 3 

Oct. Tlie Duke of Monmouth has an audience 

of the king 751 

Nov. 23. Sidney is called up for judgment ; is 
sentenced to death as a traitor . . . 753, 4 

Gordon of Earlstou goes mad for feai' of the tor- 
ture . . . , . . . 756 

— 25. Monmouth surrenders ; confesses l)efure 

the king and the Duke of York . . 754 

Dec. 8. Sidney is beheaded on Tower Hill . id. 

Monmouth receives a pardon ; denies his con- 
fession ; readmits it ; flies to Holland . . 755 

The English settlement at Tangier is uhandoued 760 

1884 Hampd(!n is tried for a misdemeanour; is con- 
victed and flnod 40,000/., and imprisoned till 

the flue is paid 755 

Holloway and Sir Thomas Armstrong arc tried 
and executed for the Rye-House Plot . . id. 

Many persons are executed at Edinburgh for 

the same id. 

Others are tortured in various parts of Scotland 757 

The Covenanters and Cameroniaus are impri- 
soned at the Thiss Rock, Dundarton Ca-sUe, 

and other places id. 

Sir Samuel Bamardiston is condemned for libel 

and fined 10,000/. 758 

Danby, Arundel, Powis, and Bcllasis, are re- 
leased from the Tower .... id. 
The Duke of York, notwithstanding the “Test 
Act,” is again admitted to the privy council id. 

Titus Oates is condemned in 100,000/. damages, 
under the act de trandalu magnaimn, fur a 
libel on the Duke of York . , . . id. 

.Judge Jeflreys pmposes the release of the recu- 
sants id. 

16Sb Feb. 2. The king is hiken suddenly ill . . id. 

— 5. He confesses, receives absolution, tlie com- 

munion of the llomisli church, and extreme 
unction 762 

— 6. He dies ...... id. 

Accession of James II, ; lie immediately calls 

the council and addresses them, promising 
to support the government in church and 

state . 763 

He is proclaimed . .... id. 

He retains the late government . . . 764 

He publicly attends mass in state . . . id. 

He orders the publication of the fact of the late 
. king having died a Roman Catholic . . id. 

A proclamation is issued fur levying the excise 
and other duties without authority of parlia- 
ment 765 

All papists and dissenters are discharged from 
yiriion by royal warrant . • . .id. 
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1685 James receives n^oney from Louis XI'V’'. . 765 

April 23. H«i. anil the queen are crowned by 

May 7. Titus Dales is tried for perjury ; is con- 
victed, fined, whipped, and put in the pillory 766 
Dangerfield is convicted of libel ; fined, whip- 
ped^ and put in the piling . . . 767 

Frances, a barrister, is tried, convicted, and 
executed, for murder .... id. 

— 22. The kijig opens pirliament; renews his 
promises ; the Commons vote him 1,200,000/. 

fur life ...... id. 

The Earl of Argyle lands in Scotland ; declares 
he comes to re-establish the covenant; lie 
is routed by Lord Dumbarton near Glas- 
gow 769 

June 2. Argyle Is captured and taken to Edin- 
burgh C^tle id. 

— 4. Tlie Duke of Monmouth lauds at Lyme, 
declaring he comes to secure the protest- 
ont religion, and to deliver the country from 

the tyranny of James Duke of York • .771 

June 20. He assumes the title of king . . 773 

He proceeds tlirough several jiarts of the west 773, 4, 5 
— Argyll! is beheaded; llicliard Rumbold 

is executed 769,70 

July 5. Battle of Sedgemour . . . 775 

— 7. T.oril Grtiy is captured . . « 776 

— 8. nil! Duke of Jlonnioulli is captured . id. 

— 13. They im* both brought to London . id. 

Tliey are carried lieforc the king at Whitehall id. 
nie king com])els Mimnioutli to sign a paper, 

admitting that Chai-les 11. was nut. married to 
the duke's mother .... id., 777 
Monmouth is committed to tlic Tower . . 777 

A hill of attainder jiusses hoili Houses . . u/. 

— 11. He writes to the king for a respite ; it is 

refused id. 

— 15. He is liehcaded on 'I'owcr Hill . . ' 778 

Lord Grey, also attainted, is respited for life . 779 

Colonel Kirk executes many prisoners taken at 

Sedgeinoor id. 

Aug, in. Kirk is summoned to court to give 
an account of the state of the west . .786 

Colonel Trelawncy executes many without 
trial . id. 

— 27. Jeffries and three other judges ojjeii a 

commission at Wine-hester . . . id. 

Mrs. Alicia Lisle is tried for harbouring two of 
the fugitives of Sedgernoor . . . id. 

Sept. 3. She is beheaded at Winchester . . 781 

Jefiries is made Lord Chancellor . . . id. 

16. Tliirty-eighl rebels are executed at Dor- 
chester id. 

Some are sold as slaves . . • .id. 

At Exeter many are executed after jileading 

guilty id. 

At Dorchester 239 are executed . . .782 

Many are sent as slaves to the West Indies ; 
sfime are sold to courtiers for the same pur- 
pose id. 

— 30. Jeffries returns to court and is thanked 

by James 783 

Cornish is tried at the Old Bailey for the Rye 
House Plot and executed . . . id. 

Eliiabeth Gaunt is burnt at Tybuni, and Lind- 
say hanged on Tower Hill ' ... id. 

The quarters of Rumbold are brought from Scot- 
land, and exposed in different jilaces . . id. 

Lords Brandon, Delomerc, and Stamford, are 
proceeded againsi for high treason . . id. 

Nov. 9. The session of parliament opens; John 
Kok is committed to the Twer ; botli 
Houses address the king to discharge all 
officers who refuse to ti^e the Protestant 
test 

— 20. James proroguei the parliament • id. 
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1080 Catherine Sedley, the king’a mistreas, is createil 

Countess of‘ Durchesler • / . •- . 785 

Tlie king asserts a disjMjiisin/ su8^)emUng and 
repealing ^xiwer over acts oi* parliament . id. 

Papists are openly admitted to all the offices of 
me state; Protestant soldiers are cashiered ^ id. 
Similar proceedings take place in Scotland and 

Ireland * . wl. 

Tlie king issues letters mandatory to the Eng- 
lish bishops forbidding the clergy to preach 
on cc^iyersial ])oints, and establishing on 
ecclesiastical commission . . . id. 

Compton, Bishop of Jjondon, is suspended . 780 
fifteen thousand soldiers are encamped on 
Hounslow yeatli. Samuel Johnson, a clergy- 
man, ii^lined, put in tlie pillory, and whippd id. 
1087 The governors of the Charter House refuse to 

admit a papist without the. oath . . id. 

The king issues a declaraiion of liberty of con- 
science 787 

'Hie University of Oxford refuses to acknow- 
ledge the right of Petre to name fellows of 

Exeter College 786 

Cambridge refuses to make Francis a master of 
arts ....... id. 

Pecliell, the Vic(!-(;hancellor of Cambridge, is 
suspended by tbe Ecclesiastical Ciimmissiuu 

Court id. 

The fellows of Magdalen College refuse to elect 
a papist their master .... id. 
Tlie king citi's the fellows before liiiu at Oxford 787 
The jioiHi's iiiuicio is publicly introduced at 

court 788 

Oct. 20. Parker isap]iointed master of Magdalen 
College by the coiuuiission, and How elected 
by the fellows displaced .... 787 
Dec. Further jiroceedings are taken . . it/. 

— 23. The queen's pregnancy is aiiiiuunced in 

j the Gazette . . . . . . 780 

1688 April 27. The king ]iubluhes anew declaration 
of indulgence, ami cominauds the clergy to 
read it in the cliure.hes .... id. 
May 18. Sevi-ral of the bislKqis iK’tition the 
king against tlie declaration . . . id. 

— 20. The first day of reading the declaration, 

only seven clergymen comjily . . . 7tM» 

June 8. The bishops who signed the petition are 
summoned before the council ; they are com- 
mitted to the Tower . . . .id. 

— 10. The (pieen is delivered of a son , . 793 

— 13. The bisho})s are brought Iwfore the 

Court of King's Bench for a misdemeanour ; 
they are enlarged on their own recognis- 
ances • • 792 

— 29. They are tried for “ censuring the go- 

jwnimcnt, and giving their opinion uhout 
affairs of state" id. 

Orders are issued for inserting tlie name of tlus 
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Prince of Wales in the Common Prayer 

Book 793 

1688 May 30. I'li^^bishoiw are acquitted . . 792 

Several nohlenien go to tlie Prince of Orau^jl! 793, 4 
A corre8]K>iidencc is ojiened with him*' . . 791 

Tlie Prince of Orange colfects large laud and 

naval forces id. 

James docs many acts to apiwase the Protes- 
tants . ... . . . .796 

Oct. 3. The Archbisho]) of Caiiterliury and 
eight bishojis wail on the king viiitli a letter of 

advice id. 

The prince is ha]itiHUii according to the lloiiiisli 

rites id. 

Jame.s calls a great council ; the* Arclihisho]) 
of Canterbury, the Marquess of l^lifax and 
Jjords Clarendon anti Nottingliom refuse to 
sit III the board with papists . . . id. 

All examiualiuii lakes jihice as to the bir1.h of * 

the prince id. 

Oct. 10. The Prince of Orange Auliarks for 
England, but puts back to Hidvoet . . id. 

A inaiiifesto by him is circubiteil in Isnidoii . 797 
Nov. 1. The Prince of Orange again sets sail 798 

— 5. He lands at Torliay ; marelu's to Exeter id. 

James giH‘s to the camp at Uoiinslow ; siweral of 


his officers di>seil 798, 0 

— 1<>. The king calls a council of war at 

Whitehall; the Prince of Wales is tent to 
Porlsmoulh 799 

— 19. The king sets out for Salislmry; 
Ciiurchill and the Duke of Grafton desert to 

the Prince of Orange .... id. 

— 25. Prince Getirge of Denmark and the 

Duke of Ormond abandon Janies . . id. 

The Princess Anne proceeds to the camp of the 
Prince of Orange .... 799,809 
Tlie ftinee of Wales is brought liack to IjoikIoii 800 
The queen anil Prince of Wales go to Calais . id. 
Janic.s quits IaoiuIoii; is seized at tiiu Isle of 
Sheppy and sent to Paversharn . . . id. 

Jeffries is maltreated at Wu]ipiiig ; is ciutied 
Is'fore the Lord Mayor and committed to the 
Tower . . . . . . .801 

A provisional council is formed ; the Prince of 
Orange is invited to London ; James returns 
to fsiiidoii ; invites the I’riiice to a conference 
at 'V\'liiteluill, which is refiisi'd . . id. 

James goes to mass and dines in public . . id. 

Four liattalions of Dutch guards and a squadron 
of horse are inarcbed to Westminster . . it/. 

Tbe king is reipiired to go to Ham House . id. 

He goes by the consent of the Prince of Orange 

to Uochester 802 

Dec. 23. He emliarks in the Medway . . id. 

— 21. He reaches a fisliirig smack hired for Tiis 

use ...... .id. 

— 25. I^aiiils at Ambleteuse . . . id. 


IX. 
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1688 Dec. 25. Tlie House of Ixirils reqiiest the Ih-iiice 

of Omnge to take upon himself the adminis- 
tration of affairs, aud to issue writs for a con- 
vention • * k * * ' ^ 

— 26. The members of die House of Commons 
of Cliarles II., the aldermen and common 
loouncil ^ London, do the like ... id. 

1689 Jan. 22. The Convention meets in the houses 
of parliament; speaker chosen for each 

. Hoiie. id. 
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1689 Tlipy address the jirince to take upon himself 

the administration of affairs ... 3 

— 28. Tlie Commons vote tliat James lias oli- 

dicated 4 

— 31. ITie lairds vote that the tlirone is 

vacant id. 

1690 Lord Mountjny goes to James at Paris; he is 

impriwnied in the Bastile . . . 11,12 

Feb. I. James leaves St. Germains . . 12 

— 5. He arrives at Brest .... id. 

H 
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1090 Feb. 12. Both Houses agree that the Prince 
and I^ncess of Orange shall be king and 
queen 5 

Mary arrives at Whitehall from Holland . id. 

— 13. The crown i; tendered to William and 

Mary . . • id. 

They are proclaimed king and queen . . id. 

— 17. King William 111. publishes his list of 

the privy council 9 

18. He makes his first speech from tiie '' 
throne . * 'id. 

— 19. The Couventiou declared to have been v 

a legal pailiament . ^ . . . .id. 

March 1. new oath of allegiaqjce is framed 
and tendered; the Archbislitk)) of Canterbury 
and ReH^> bishops ivfuse the oath ; four 
hundred of the clergy do the like ; “ non- 
jurors'’ 9, 10 

Tlie Commons susiwnd die Habeas Corpus Act 10 
The heartli-tax is abolished . ... id. 

The attaJnd^B of Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sidney are reversed . , . .11 

>—12. James lauds at Kiusalc ; proceeds to 
. various places ; is acknowledged by the Ca- 
tholics 12 

— 14. The Scottish convention of estates meet 

at Edinburgh ; the union of the two king- 
doms is proposed, but abandoned * . 8 

April *4. lliey resolve that James lias forfeited 
die crown . . • ■ • * . '. id. 

The crown is offered to William and Mary by 
the dejmties from tlie Scottish convention . 8, 9 
Naval action between Admiral Herbert and tlie 
French fleet . . • . * .12 

James forms a council of government in Duli- 
liu ; he issues various proclamations ; sum- 
mons a iiarliument to meet in Dublin on the 

7tliofMay 13 

He commences the siege of Londonderry . 17 

May 7. 7'he Irish parliament meets ; the Act 
of Settlement, by which the English and 
Scotch Protestants hold tlicir lands in Ire- 
land, is repeided ..... »/. 

Attaints the adherents of the Prince of Orange, 
and votes supplies, and jiasses an act fur 
liberty of conscience . . . .14 

Lord Diuidee raises an insurrection in Scotland 
in favour of Janies; Ijord Murray's men 
desert to Dundee; General Mackay's troops 
are defeated by Dundee and his Highlanders 
near tlie pass of Killikraukie ; Dundee is 
killed 15 


William III. relieves Londonderry ; the siege 
is raised 17 



Aug. 13. MarshalSchomberg lauds at Carrick- 
fergus with a large army of Englisli, Dutch, 
French, Huguenots, and others . . .18 

Schomberg takes Belfast, Corrickfergus, Newry, 

and Dundalk 23 

He is brought to a stand by James ; entrenches 
himself by Dundalk id. 

Sligo is tokrai by the Catholics . , • .id. 

Oct. 19. William opens the session of parlia- 
ment 19 

Nov. 8. James returns to Dublin . . 23 

— 16. The Bill of Rights and the Land-tax 

Act are passed 19 

The Princess Anne has an allowance of 50,000/. 
a-year granted by parliament ; the king’s re- 
venue is settled for one year . . .id. 

Jan. 27. The Couventiou parliament is dis- 
solved id. 

Feb. The Duke of Berwick attacks Schomlwrg 
at Belturbet^ but is repulsed . . ' . 23 

March 20. A new English parliament meets • 20 
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1690 March 27. The Commons agree to a supply fur 

the war wjth Rrance and for the reduction of 
Ireland ‘ 20 

— 28. Tlie revenues vested in the crown in 
1688 declared to be vested in William and 

« Mary ; and other matters relating to the reve- 
nue resolved by the Commons . • . . id. 

The Whigs in the Lords introduce tlie Abjura- 
tion Bill, by which all persons iu employ- 
ment are to.take on oatli abjuring James and 
his tide to me crown . . . .21 

The bill is thrown out by tlie Tories in tlie 

Commons 22 

A bill is glassed calling for the tine of 500/ iiv 
ciirred by uiiqualilied persons ksing in office id, 

Tlie queen is authorised to act during the 
king’s absence ; the quo warranto judgment 
against the city of London is reversed ; a 
general pardon is jaissed ; tliirty-one jicrsons 

are excepted id. 

June 2. Parliament is prorogued ... 23 

— 14. William lands at Belfast . . 

— 16. .Tames marches from Dublin . 

— 29. He crosses the Boyne and takes up a 

position on Uie right bank . . . id. 

— 30. William awives on the left bank ; is 

slightly wounded by a ciuiiion-hall . • d. 

An action is fought oil’ Beachy Head by 
the English and Dutch ileets against, the 

French 27 

July 1. Battle of the Boyne; William passes 

the river 25, 6 

Marshal Schnniberg is kilhd . . . 2(» 

King JaiiK’s embarks for France . , . id. 

July 2. Drogheda surrenders . . . id. 

— 8. William enters Dublin . . , id. 

^'ariuus }ilaces surritndcr .... id. 

Aug. 9. William commences the siege of Li- 
merick id. 

— 30. He raises the siege and returns to Eng- 
land id. 

Sept. 21. The Earl of Marlborough lands at 
Cork; he and the Duke of Wirtemburg be- 
siege Cork and Kinsale ; both are taken ; the 
Duke of Grafton is killed ... 28 

Oct. 2. Tlie king ojiens paiUameiit; supplies 

are voted id., 29 

Tlie Earl of Marlborough returns to England ; 

the Duke of Berwick goes to France . . 28 

Dec. 20. The Commons vote four millions for 
tlie support of the army and tl|e fleet . . 29 

They vote 500,000/. more for building ^ips . 30 

Episcopacy is abolished in Scotland . . 43 

1691 Jan. 5. William takes leave of the parliament 

and adjourns it to March 31 ... 30 

— 6. William proceeds to tlie Hague ; gets to 

Canterbury ; is obliged to return . . id. 

— 16. He again proceeds; gets off the Dutch 

coast; goes in on open boat and reaches 
Goree ....... id. 

— 26. Enters the Hague ; the confederate 

princes meet liiui id. 

March 5. He leaves the Hogue for -Loo . . 31 

The French besiege Mons .... 32 

April 20. The town and garrison capitulate to 
the French ...... id. 

William returns to England; Tilbtson is 
mode archbishop of Canterbury and (he sees 
of the nonjuring bishops filled up . id. 

May 1. Hie king leaves Loudon for Holland . id. 

— 2. Soils from Hflhrich ; various military ojie- 

rations id., 33 

June 18. (^neral Ginckel attacks Athlone . 33 

— 19. Fosses the Shannon and oaptores toe 
town .id. 

July 12. Battle of Aghrim; the Irish and . 
^ench ore defeated . . . . 34 


!g.£: 
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1691 Auff. 26. General Ginckel lays liege to Lime- 

rick . . . f ,. . 31 

Sept. King William goes t() I.oo; returns to 
Englaml . . . * . . .33 

A proclamation is issued by the Scotch govern- 
ment, offering a panlon to all who take tlie « 
oaths fo the new government before tlu; Istof 

•Jwniary, 1692 45 

Oct. 1. Limerick surrenders; atiwity is exc- 

, 

GiucKClis created Ihiroji Aglirim and Earl of 
Athlone 

— 22. Tlie king meets parliament ; supjilies 
• are voted for ciirrj'ing on the war and for iii- 

creasyig fte army and navy . . . 3.') 

1692 A poll-tax act is jKissed .... id. 

The massacre of (ilenciK: . . . .46 

Feb. 29. Parliament is pnn-ogned . . :i!i 

Tlui Princess Anne quits the court . . 36 

March 5. William emitarks for the continent . id. 
May 5. The Kjirl of Maidborough is com- 
mitted to the Tower .... .37 

— 21 and 22. Hattie of Tai Hogue . . 3f*‘. 9 

June 16. Tlie Earl of Marlborough is released 3!( 

— 23. He is (lismiHsed from the jnivy council id. 

— 30. Namur surrenders to the French . 36 

William attacks Mons; Imttle of Steinkirk ; he 

is defeated . . ' . , . id., 37 

De Gmndval is shot for a })lot to assassinate 

William ,37 

Oct. 19. William returns to I^ondou . , 39 

Nov. 4. He ojKJTis ^irliamonl . . . id. 

He dismisses Admiral Uussell . . .40 

Dec. 13. The Whigs in the Commons jiass the 
‘‘Place Bill'’ ..... iVf. 

— 22. It is rejected in the Tjords . . id. 

A bill lor triennial parliaments, providing for 

annual sessions and elections every tiiree 
• years pisses both Houses; William refuses 

the royal assent iV/., ll 

1693 March 14. William ]irorogues parliament; 

apjioiuts Sonn-rs lord kee]ier ; other Whigs to 

various places 41 

April. He again joins the allied army . ■ 

June 17. The Smyrna fleet is attackeil; tl 
FVench beat the English and Dutch fleets 42, 3 
July 29. W'illiam fights the battle of Landen; 

is defeated, 41 

Heidelberg is taken by the French . . id. 

Nov. William retunis from the contuient ; esta- 
blishes a Whig government ... 46 

Admiral Uussell is restored ... 47 

The Dukes of Leeds, Bedfonl, Newc^astle, 
Devonshire, and Shn'wsbury, and the Mar- 
quess of Normanby are create*! . . . id. 

Tlie Earl of Sundmland is taken into favour . id. 

— 7. Parliament meets; large additions are 
voted to the army and navy ; Lord Falkland 
is removed, and Admiral Russell placed at 

the head of the Admiralty . . . d. 

Ijord Bellamont is dismissed from die privy 
council ; Lord Coningsby and Sir Cliarles 
Porter, the lords justices of Ireland, against 
whom the Commons complain, arc par- 
doned 47,8 

1694 Feb. Admiral Wheeler's fleet in the Mediter- 

ranean is destroyed by a tempest . ; 48 

April. William i^in joins the army ; the mi- 
litary operations are continued ... 49 

Jan. 7. Lord Berkeley a fleet appears off 
Brest; the army landfimder General Tolle- 
mache: they are wholly defeated. Tolle- 
madie is kiUed . . . . . 48, 9 

Lord l^keley bombards and destroys Dieppe 
and Havre de Grace • . • .49 

Admiral Russell sails to the. Mediterranean 
witii an Ibgliab and Dutch fleet; cl^ it of 
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the Frmch; relieves Barcelona; idockades 

To*don, yid gaini oflier successes . . 49 

1694 Nov. 9. William lands at Margate; is rqpt by 

the queen . . . . , . , id. t 

■— 12. He mt'efs the )uuliamvnt ; five millions 
of siqiplies are voted f the Triennial Bill 

{Hisses liuih Hniisi'S id, 

Dec. 22. The royal assent is given to the “ Tri- 
ennial Bill’’ id. 

Dr. Teiinison is ma«le arclii)ish(i}i of Conter- 
•mry . . . * . . . .50 

— 28. Queen Man' dies of the Bmall-{x>x . id. 

William is i-econrned to the Princess Anne . 51 

Crosliy n»i J’arktr are committiHl to prison 

during this year as agents of James; Crushy 
is lilieraled on bail ; Ihirkcr l>sca|H‘s from 
till* Tower 64 

1695 The secretary of the ’J'nMsnry is dismissed and 

sent to the Tower, and Sir John ’IVevor, tlie 
8p*aker of the House of Commons, is exiwlled 
for corru])!. pmcticim; Mr. Piiid Fniey is 
elected sjieaker 51 

Many other {lersom are {lunished for aimilor 
offences; the Dukeof Inieds (Danby) is im- 
{lenched; William prorogues (he {inrlhiment 52, 3 
May 12. William again embarks for tlie allied 
army ... 55 

The Earl of Breadalbai is sent to Edinburgh 
(htslle by (h(‘ Scottish {larlianiciit for the 
massacre of Glcncott .... 53 

A bill {lasses the Scottish {larliament for colo- 
nising the Isthmus of Dariwi . . .54 

The Irish {larliament pass many acts against the 
(HI] lists ; they ore rendered incjipalile of Iwing 
gnardinns ; tiie law of inlieritance for pipists ' 
is altered, and they are rendered inca(Nililc of 
holding land for mure than thirfy-one years ; 
the Romish rites an* forbidden and (iriesfs are 
Iwiiished. (These acts were {sisseil iK-tween 
1692 and 1705) . . . . . .55 

July. William cominene«8 the siege of Namur 56 

Se|’)(. 5. Namur ciqiitiilates ... 58 

Ijord Berkeley iHimlianls Diinkinpie, Calais, 
and St. Maid, and destroys the town of Oraii- 
deval id. 

Get. 20. William returns to England ; dis- 
solves parliament by proclamation . id,, 59 
William makes a progress to the north 
Nov. 22. A new jiarliamciit assembles ; Foley 

is chosen speaker id. 

An iu;t is jiwsed regulating trials in cases of 
treason ; and one regulating tlie ex{ienscs of 
elections . . . . .60 

Tlie Commons petition against the extensive 
grants made by tbn.kingto llic Earl ofd’ort- 
land ; (he king recalls them luid makes others 61 
Tlie lords remonstrate against certain acts 
{tossed in the Scottish {larliament relating to 

trading charters id., 62 

Jan. 26. Tlie Commons also attack tlie Scotch 
trading cliaiiers . . . . .62 

The Marquess of Twcedulc, the lord high com- 
missioner, and two secretaries of state for 
Scotland, are dismissed .... id. 

The Commons 'carry a motion for an act to 
create a board of trade ; the king takes offence 
at it . . . . . . . id. 

Feb. 11. Captain rwher discloses to the Karl of 
Portland a plot to assassinate William . 66 

The invasion plot . . 62, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

— 14. Prendergost gives furtlier inform- 
ation . . . . . . .66 

— 24. William declares the discovery of tlie 

plot to parliament ; a proclamation is issuiil 
against the conroiraturs .... id. 

March. Admired Russell Immbards Calais . 72 

— 11. Cbaniock, King, and Kevs are tried 
■ H 2 
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and convicted of high treaaon at the Old 
Bailey . . *■ . . . . 6R 

1696 March 18. They are executed atj'lVbum . id. 
Sir John, Friend, Sir William Perkins, Rook* 
wood, Lowick, oqd Cranbum are also tried, 
convicted, and ei.ecuted .... 69 

Farliaineut sue^ends the Habeas Corpus Act ; 
vote the banishment of all papists from Lon- 
don and Westminster, atid propose a protest- 
ant association fur the defence of King Wil- 
liam . • 

A bond of association that William is by law > 
entitled to die crown, iLjd that James, his 
son, or any other liave no riglit, as signed by 
iKith Houses, and general!^ throughout the 

country id. 

The clergy sign a somewhat similar one . 72 

All act is ])assed for the lietter security of his 
majesty's person and government . . id. 

April 27. The session of parliament is closed id. 

May. Wilbam arrives on die continent . . 73 

June. Sir John Fenwick, engaged in die inva- 
sion plot, is arrested .... 74 

Aug. 10. He makes a confession, implicating 

many persons id. 

Oct. William returns to England . . . id. 

— 20. 0^18 parliament 5 supplies arc voteil ; 
money is proposed to bj honowed upon slate 
counters or exdiequer tallies, bearing interest 
and secured upon supplies voted in succeed- 
ing sessions ...... id. 

1607 Jan. Admiral Russell lays die confessions of 
Fenwick upon the table of die House of Com- 
mons; Fenwick is summoned ; the papers 
voted false, and an act of attainder brouglit 


in against him 76 

The bill j^iasscs both Houses, and receives the 

royal assent id. 

28. Fenwick is beheaded on Tower Hill . id. 

The Earl of Monmouth is sent to the Tower . id. 
April 16. Parliament is prorogued . . id. 

Tlie king creates Admiral Russell Earl of 


Orford; Somers, Ijord Somers, Boron of Eve- 
sham and lord chancellor, and makes Sun- 
derland lord chamberlain ; he apjioinfs a 
council of regency and goes to the continent 77 
Preliminoi'ies of the treaty of Ryswick are 

arranged .78 

Sept. 20. The treaty of Ryswick is signed . 79 

Nov. 16. William enters I.,ondon ... 80 

Dec. 3. Parliament meets ; the king proposes 
keeping up a land force ; the Commons pass 
a resolution fur the disbanding the army 
raited since 1680; Smiderland retires; par- 
liament votes a revenue of 700,000/. a*year 
to the king for life ‘ . . . . id., 81 

Some acts are passed injurious to Ireland . 81, 2 

1698 Tlie Commons complain of tiie standing army 82 

• July 5. William prorogues parliament .' . id. 

— 7. Dissolves it by proclamation . . id. 

The treaty of partition .... 86*92 

— 26. Paterson sails from Leith Roads with 

12,000 men for Darien .... 95 

Oct Hiey reach Darien, land at Acta; esta- 
blish New St. Andrew's and New Edin- 
burgh . 96 

Dec. 4. William returns to London firom Loo . 92 

~-6. Opens the new parliament . . . id. 

The Commons pass resolutions for disbanding 
die army, except 7000 in England and 
12,000 in Ireland, natural bom subjects; * 
they send a bill up to the Lords , . 92 

1699 The hill passes the Lords .... 93 

Feb. 1. The king gives the royal assent . id. 

He r^uests tliat die Dutch guards may remain ; 

it is refused by die Commons ... 94 

Ibe Earl of Orford resigns his places • . 95 
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1699 Hie Commbns {lass a bill of supply with a 

clause foittaknig an account of the Irish for- 
feited estates in order diat they may be ap- 
plied . *■ 95 

Ajiril. The king issues a proclamation against 
the Scottish settlement of New St. Andrew's 
in the Isthmus of Darien . . . . 97 

The colimists are reduced to great uecesarty ; 

the remainder re-embark for Scotland . 98 

Captain Campbell and a new set of odyantnrers 
arrive; they attack the Sianiarda^t Tubu- 
cantee; rout them; the Spaniards besiege 
them ill New St. Andrew's ; tiiey capitulate ; 
he returns to Scotland with the fewrcmainin~ 
of his followers . . • ” ,* *. 

May 4. The Lords pass the bill of supply with 
its clause, and the kmg assents . . . 95 

The king goes to Lon .... id. 
Sept. The Scottish Company remonstrate upon 
the conduct pursued in regard to Paterson 

and his followers 99 

Oct. William returns to Kngliuid . . lOl 

Nov. 16. He ojicns the session of parliament . id. 
The Commons receive the report of the coiti- 
missioners for taking the account of the Irish 
forfeited estates 103 

1700 Ijuly Orkney's grant is brought into question id., 104 
Sir Richard JjeviViz is committed to the Tower 1 04 
Tlie Commons jiuss the Uesumption Bill, and 

tack it to a money bill ; die Lords amend il ; 
the Commons reject die amendments; tlic 
Ijords pass the bill . . • .101,5 

April 11. Hie king gives liis assent and pro- 
rogues parliament 105 

Lord Somers is removed ; Sir Matthew W’^rlglit 
is mode lord kee]H'r . . • .106 

.July. The king de])art8 for lioo . . . id. 

Sir George Hooke with the Englisli and Dutch 
fleets drives the Danish fleet into Copenhagen • 108 
A treaty of jieace is signed between Sweden and 

Deninork id. 

TJie Second Partition Treaty • . . 108-112 

— 30. I'lie Duke of Gloucester, son of the 

Princess Anne, dies • • > .112 

1701 Feb. 10. Parliament assembles ; Robert Har- 

ley is elected speaker .... id. 

Tlie king recommends a settlement of the suc- 
cession t(/. 

The States General abandon die Partition 
treaty .... .114,115 

An intercepted letter from Lord Melfort to 
the Earl of Perth is read in both liouscs of 
jiarliamcnt, proposing measures for the re- 

storatioii of James 115 

Parliament votes large supplies fur the army, 
the navy, and the garrisons . . .116 

The Hotise of Lords appoints a committee to 
consider the two partition treaties . .117 

The Commons resolve to impeach the Earl of 
'T^ortland for negotiating die partition treaties ; 

Lord Somers, Lord Halifax, and Lord Orford 
are also impeached for having advised the 

signing of it 120, I 

Tlie “ Kentish Petition'’ is presented . . 122 

All die petitioners ore sent to the Gate 

House id. 

The Jjegion memorial is presented to the 
House of Commons . . . .124 

May 19. The impeachment of Ijord Somers 
is carried up to dto House of Lords . 125 

— 24. He sends hiSi^wer . • • id. 

Tlie Succession Billies . . . 226,7 

I^ird Somers is acquitted . . . 127,8 

Orford is acquittra; the Lords dismiss the 

charges against Portland and Halifax . 128 
June 24. 'Ibe king nrorogues parliament • .id. 

HeembarkaforHolkud • . • . id. 
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1701 Sept.?. “Ue Second Grand Alliauo 

sipied at the Habile / ,• • • 12^,9 

— 10. Janies J I. dies at % G Amain . . 130 

Nov. 4. William retunis Iroiti Holland . . 133 

— 11. He dissolves parliament . . . id. 

Dec. 30. The new parliament assembles , . 135 

1702 Jan. 1. Tlie supplies are voted for themiiinte- * 

• nance of tlie anny and for carrying on the 

war 135, 0 

— ^ A bill of attainder jiagses the Commons 
agSirist James Il.'s son . . . .1.37 

Feb. 21. The kiiif; fractures his collar bone . td. 

— 28. He sends a inessatie h> parliament re- 
I commending a union between England and 

Scotland id. 

The riJyal assent is given to the Attainder Bill 1 38 
March 7. The royal assent is given by eom- 
mission to the Abjuration and Malt-tax Bill id. 

« The sign manual is atlixed by a stamp . . id. 

— 8. King William 111. dies . . . 130 

Queen Anne is proclaimed . . . .110 

The late king's ministry is continued . . id. 

— 11. The Karl of Marlborough is made 

knight of tlie Garter . . . .Ml 

— 12. He is appointed captain-general of the 

English forces at home and abroad . . id. 

He is miule master of the ordnance ; Prince 
George of Denmark is made lord high ad- 
miral and generalissimo .... id. 

I4idy Marlborough is made mistress of the 
robes ; her two daughters ladies of the ImmI- 
cliainber; the Eurl of Sunderland’s {lension 

is continued id. 

Tlie Tories come into jiower . . .142 

Sir (I'eorge Hooke is apiKiintcd vice-admiral ot 
F.nghind id. 

— 28. MarlboroJigh is sent ambassador hi the 
Hague; is appointed to the chief command 

• of tlie allied armies ; returns to England . 113 

May 4. War is declared against Friuice . Ill 
The Karl of Hocliester is dismissed . . 1 13 

The Commons vote the queen 700,0(10/. a-year 
fur life Ml 

— 12. Marlborough dejiarts for Holland; 

]»hice8 himself at the head of the army ; be- 
gins military ojierations . . . »/., 115 

Aug. llooke and Omiund make lui unsuccessful 
attack upon Cadiz t . . . .110 

I’liey attack * Vigo Bay ; destroy the Spanish 
galleons and cajiture several shijis and great 

wealth id. 

Sept. 23. Venloo surrenders . • . MO 

Oct. 7. Ruroiiiond and Stevenswaert are cap- 
tured «/. i 

— 20. Parliament meets .... 110 

— 29. liiegc witli its garrison surrenders to 

Marlhorough . . . • . M5 

Marlborough is captured on a canal, but libe- 
rated iff- 

Proceeds to the Hague ami returns to €.on- 
dou 

The occasional conformity Bill is jjassed hi tJie 
Commons, but lost in the Lords . 147, 8 

Dec. 14. Marlborough is created a duke . 148 

The queen gives him 5000/. a-year during her 
life; an annual revenue is settled on Wnce 
George of Denmark of 100,0004 for life . 149 
1703 Tiord Ranelagh is expelled the House of Com- 
mons ^•'^0 

Tlic two Houses quarrel concenung Lord Hali- 
fax . . . ^ . . . .150 

Feb. 27. Tlic queen prorogues jwliament . id. 

The two houses of convocation disagree . . id. 

March 9. Marshal Villiers reduces the town of 
Kehl . . . . 151 

. May 15. Cologne capitulates to the allies . 152 

The allies carry on various military oiierations 153 
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1703 Oct. 31. Tlie Duke of Marlborough retunis to 

* England . 154 

Tlie Kiiig^ of Spain (the Archduke Charles) 
arrives in England . . . s , id, 

^ Nov. 9. Pnrliauiriit inerts: thi qui'cii aii- 
nmiiiees the infi'ntid^j to reeiivcr the mo- 
narchy urS|iaiu from the House of Bourbon, 
mill restore it to that of Austria . . id. 

Supplies are voterl; the army and navy in- 
’ creiised; the occosioiml Conformity Bill is 
> again earned in the (’oiiiyinns, and again 

, n*jeeled by the Lords . . . .155 

Dec. 17. The qi^-eii infurms the (kimmons of a 
idol going on ni Seotlmid (Friwer's plot) id., ISO, 7 
The LoAls lexumiiK! some iikrties; eunmiit 
them to the ciisiody of theldack rod, who 
lake.s them out of the eiislodj'^ of the ipieen's 
messenger, hut they are again given into liis 

keeping id. 

The (knoinnns address the (Hieen iqMiii the in- 
vasion of lu‘r prerogatii e ; bothHuuses quarrel id. 

1791 Jan. 19. The Duke of Miirllioniiigli arrives ul 

the Hague ...... 1(13 

■ — 29. The Earl of Nottingham prodiiees hy 
order of tin- qiii'en llie pajiers coiieemiiig 
Fraser's Jilut ; the Lads are dissiitisKed ; 
eoiitinue their inquiry by conimillei!; the 
Commons address tbe uiieeii ; an i.iiiioii be- 
tween England and Scolliiiid is iiroposed . 157 

Tlieca.se of ^^shby iiguiiisl White, on elections, 
is determined by the Court of Queen's Beiieli; 
is earned by apjieal to the Hoiise of lainls; 
the judgment of the Queen's Bench is re- 

vewwl 158 

The Commons deelare that the liriiiging the ac- 
tion is a hrearli ufjirivilege inuIIiMirties ron- 
cenied ; and that all matters relating (o elec- 
tions belong to the House of Commons . id. 
The liords pa-s resolutions declaring the deri- 
sion of the (kiinnions an uiipn>ceiJenled at- 
tempt u]Hiii the jiidieatiire of ]iar]iunienl,iui(l 
an attempt to subject the law to the will of 

the ('ominous id. 

Fell. 4. Till! queen, who has revived the Order 
of the lliistle, gives a green rilihon to the 
Duke of Argyll 101 

— 7. Tlie Queen proposes to give up first fruits 

and tenths for the aiigmeiilatiun of four lieiie- 
lice.i 159 

Queen Aniuf's hoiiiity is estahlished . . td. 

The Kail of Nottingliam retires; Harley is 
niJide .Secii'lary of Stale .... 160 

The. hill for reeruiling tlie army, after a quarrel 
hetweeii the Houses, passes for a yeipr • id. 

— 21. Marlborough returns to England . 104 

April 3. The queen prorogues jiarliameift, . 161 

— 4. David Lindsay, is hruught to trial for 

high treason ; he is carried to Tyhum ; sent 
liack to Newgate id. 

Marlhorough rejoins the allied anny . . 164 

July 2. The hattle of Scliallcnberg or Dona- 
167,8 

— 6. Tlie Scottish fiarlianient assembles . 161 

They iiass a hill called tlie Scottish Security Bill 

for regulating the succession to tiic Scottish 
throne, and fur dislioiidiiig the array; the 
queen gives her assent .... 162, 3 
An attempt is made to place the Archduke 
Charles on the tlircrtiC of Sjiain . . .174 

— 23. Admiral Kooke lakes Gibraltar . . 175 

Aug. 13. Battle of Blenheim . . . I7U, I, 2 

Sea fight off Malaga between the Rnglish and 

Dutch fleets, under Rooke, and the Frwich 
fleet under the command of the Count of 

Toulouse 175 

1705 Fell. Tlie queen grants the inaiKir and honour 
of Woodstock to the Duke of Marlborough ; 
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the Commons grant money to pay off the 
incumbrances; tiie queen orders tiie erec- 
Hon of Blenheim House , ^ . 176 

1705 Feb.‘ Admiral Rooke is dismissed, and Sir 

Cloudesley Shovel appointed to the com- 
mand (ff''the’fleet <,** 177 

The case of Ashby against Wright is again 
agitated ; the burgesses of Aylesbury are sent 
to Newgate; writs of Habeas C^us are 
granted ; a writ of error is removed to the ‘ 
House of Lflc-ils ; the prisoners are removed * 
into custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms . . id. 

The House of Lords jiasses k.fSolution8 that Hie 
appeal'to courts of law is no iireanh of privi- 
lege . . . . . . . 176 

March 14. l^arliamcnt is prorogued • . id. 

April 5. It is dissolved by proclamation . id. 

Marlborough again joins Hie allies; retakes 
Huy ; the campaign closes in May . . id. 

Tlu! Em|]cror I^opold dies ; is succeeded by 

Joseph id. 

The war is carried on in Spain . . . 17!) 

llie Earl of Peterborough gains many battles 179, NO 
Oct. Tiie new parliament meets; the Whigs 
have a majority in tlie House of Commons . IRQ 
A Regency Bill, in case of tiie queen's death, is 

passed .182 

Mr. Cimr is committed to the Tower . .185 

1706 March 19. Tlie queen prorogues parliament . id. 

' A])rll. Marlliorougb again leaves England . id. 

May 23. Battle of Ramilies . . .181 

Prince Eugene lieats die French between the 
Duria and the Stura . . . .185 

King Philip of Spain besieges Barcelona; the 
siege is raised by Peterlioroiigli . . id. 

June 21. (ialway takes Madrid . . . 186 

Oct. 3. The commission is opened for the Union 
between England and Scotland . . 187 

Disturbances take ])1ace in Edinburgh . .191 

The Treaty of Union is passed by tiie Scottish 
]iarl lament 196 

1707 March 4. The Act of Union receives tiie royal 

assent 199 

The Duke of Marlborough's titles are limited 
to his eld<!st daughter and her heir's male ; 
5000/.a-year is settled on his widow and de- 
scendants 200 

— 2.5. Tlie last .Scottish parliament rises . 196 
April 21. Tlie last se]mrate English parliament 

rises 200 

Battle of Almaiisa 202 

— 28. The Duke of Marlborough and Charles 

Xll. of Sweden meet .... 201 

Oct 121 Capture of Lerida . . .203 

— 22. Sir Cloudesley Shovel is wrecked oft' 

Scflly . . • . . . .204 

— 23. The first parliament of Great 'Britain 

meets 210 

.Tlie privy council for Scotland is abolished . 21 1 

Dec. 17. Capture of Morelia . . . 203 

Siege of Toulon ; the Austrians gain possession 
of the kingdom of Naples . . . 203, 4 

— 23. Botli Houses address the queen to con- 

tinue war till the whole of the Spanish terri- 
tories are restored to the House of Austria . 211 

1708 William Grey is hanged for high treason . 214,15 
Marlborough and Godolphiu absent themselves 

from the council 315 

Harley is dismissed 216 

March. Tlie queen announces to parliament 
an intention in Scotland to reinstate the 

Stuarts id. 

The Habeas Corpus Act is suspended . . id. 

A proclamation is issued against the Pretender 
and his adherents id. 

The Duke of Hamilton and twenty-one other 
Scottish lords and gentlemen ore arrested . id. 
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1708 Troops are nVorched to Scotland; Sir George 

Byiig is sciit widi a fleet to Dunkirk, where 
the Pretender is ready to emliark for Scot- 
land ‘ 216 

He captures the Salisbuiy, one of the French 
.ships, with Lord Griflin, two sons of Ixird 
Middleton, andsorae Irish ofticers and French 
com])anies on lioard . . . * . 217 

Lord Griflin is sent to the Tower ; condemned, 
but reprieved . . . yi> . id. 

Tlie Pretender returns to Prance . .218 

None of tiie prisoners taken are exnculecl . id. 
April 1. Parliament is prorogued, and soon 

after dissolved 219 

Marlborough goes to the Hague ^ . . id. 

May. An attempt at insurrection is made in 
Ireland by Father O'Connor . . . id. 

Commodore Wager takes several Siianish gal- 
leons 222 

The French lake Ghent, Ypres, and invest 

Ondenarile 219 

July 11. Battle of Oudenorde . . . 220 

Sejit. Admiral Jjeake conquers the IkUiuI of 

Sardinia 221 

— 30. The fortress of St. Philip in Port Mahon 

is taken by General Stanhope and Admiml 
licake; the Island of Minorca is taken by the 
English u/. 

Oct. 22. Uisle is taken by Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene . . . . . 22f» 

Prince George of Denmark dies . . , 222 

The Earl of Pembroke is made Lord High Ad- 
miral ....... id. 

Nov. 16. Tlie second parliament of Great Bri- 
tain meets ...... 223 

Dec. 1. The citadel of Lisle surrenders . . 220 

Ghent, Bniges, and otlier places are retaken, or 

surrender id. 

The French gain many successes in Spain . *221 

1709 A new treiwon act for Scotland is deliated and 

passed 226,7,8 

An Act of Grace is issued for all ofl'ences before 
the signing the bill, except ofl'ences on the 
seas ....... 228 

An act is passed, defining the privileges of ain- 
liassadors . . . . . . 230 

A new scheme for invading Scotland is agitated ' 
at Versailles, but is abandoned . . 228, 9 

The House of Lords resolves that no peer of 
Great Britain, whether English or Scotch, 
having a seat, sliall vote for representative 

peers for Scotland 231 

The Commons exclude the eldest sons of Scot- 
tish ])eeTS from seats In the House of Com- 
mons id. 

Conferences take place, and preliminaries are 
made at the Hague for a peace . 231, 2, 3, 4, 5 
June. Prince Eugene and Marlborough take the 

field 235 

J<^ 7. They besiege Tournay . . . id. 

— 30. Tournay surrenders . ‘ . . , id. 

Sept. 3. The citadel surrenders to Prince Eu- 
gene id. 

— 12. Battle of Malplaquet . . .236 

Nov. 5. Dr. Sacheverell preaches a virulent 
sermon in 8h Paul's .... 237 

— 15. The session of parliament is opened* . 236 

The Commons vote 6,200,000/. for sup- 
plies 237 

Dec. 15. Sachev^l is ordered to be im- 
]ieached by the Cmtamous for publishing his 
sermon ; he is ttdeen into custody . . 238 

1710 Jan. 13. The impeachment is carried up to the 

Lords .id. 

Feb. 27. His trial takes place . . 239,240,1,2 

March 19. New confiere^for apeaee an held * 
at tlie Hague * • • s .216 
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1710 March 20. Sachmrell is fouiid^iilty of high 1713 April ft. Th<*s«wioii of inrliamcnt is opened; 

crimes and inisdenieoiun^ . . 212 the (|U(<eii aniuHiKm that tli« Treaty or ih'ace 

— 23. He is sentenced nofito preach for throe of l!tre(4n is signed .... 27.3 

years, and hi.s sennons orilerld to Iw burnt hy May 4. Peace is proclaimed .• .271 

the hmignian id, June 11. A motion for leave to bring in a bill 

I'he Whigs are dismissed from office, andwire for dissolving tlie li|Vn between Englaiul 

succeeded by the Tories . . . .219 and Scotlniid is lust in the House of lairds 277 

Vouay is besieged and taken by Marlliorough Itt. A bill for establishing aconunercial iii- 

aiid Eugene ...... 217, tercuurse lietween England ami France is 

Maijk (leneral Slanliojie and (,jnmit Starenberg thrown out by the Comtnons . . . 27(! 

cu%nence iho campaign in Spain . . id. July 10. Tlie parliament is prooogiied . . 277 

July 27. Stanhope defeats King Philip near Aug. 8. Is dissolved liy proelumalioii . . id. 

Almanara id. The |H<o))le of Qiluluuia are entindy subdued 

t Aug. 1ft. He is again defeated by Stanho|Hi and by Kinj^ Philijt . • •. ■ 

Starenlxrg, near Soragosa; Sarogosa sur- Intrigues an- l^iilered into for the rest oration of 

renders ....*• id. the Stuarts . . ■ • * • 280,1,2 

Sept. 21. Stanho|)e takes possession of Madrid id. 1714 Feb. 10. The new jKirliainent assembles 282 

— 28. King Charles enters Miulrid . . iVA March 2. The queen ilelivers the HjsH:ch from 

»Nov. 25. Parliament meets . ... 218 the limine; complains of the slati'iiient that * 

Dec. ft. Stanhope is defeated and taken prisoner the Hiuioverian siirression is in danger . id. 

hy the Duke of Veinhnne . . . id. The House of Commons vole the Crisis," 

— 10. Starenberg retreats before V'endome . id. rvritlen by Mr. Richard Steele, is a scandalous 

1711 A hill is brought into parliament requiring pro- liliel, and ex|Kd him the House . . . 28| 

lierty qualillcation for members of the Com- LonI Wluirton moves in iJie Lords that tin; pro- 

^ 2.50 lestant siiceessimi is in diuiger ; it is lost . id. 

Gniscard'sbdis Mr. Harley whilst under ex- Tlie lairds agree to a vole [iroiHisiog the issuing 

aminution before tlie privy council id. a imitdamatimi, oBcring a reward for the ap- 

Harley is created Earl of Oxford and Karl jirehending and bringing the Preletider to jus- 

Mortimer ...... 2,52 tice, in cose he should himl or ulfernpl to 

.lime 12. Parliament is prorogued . . Ul. land in Gn^t Britain or Ireland . . 28.5 

Overtures an; made to France for tieace ; pre- April 12. A writ is demande.1 for summoning 

liminaries arc executed . . . 253, 4, 5, 0 the Electoral Prince of Hanover, as Duke ol 

An attempt is made by the English to conquer Cambridge, to parliament . , - , • id., 28(i, 7 

CaiKdu 257 May 30. The queen writes to tlie Electoral 

Sir Simon Harcourl is made Lord Harcoiirl Prince . ’ „ * ' ' .■!!!:? 

and laird Chancellor; the Duke of Hamil- Hie hleciress Sonina of Hanover dies . . ift.S 

ton is created Duke of Hrandon, in the Eng- Jui»« H. Tho Electoral Prince replies to the 

lish peerage id-, 258 qumi's letter . . • • ■ 

• Dec. 7. The session of ])arlianient oiwns ; the — 23. A iirocJamal ion is issin d lor the iippre- 

Duke of Briuidon is refused his seat as an hensioa of the Pretender . . . . iftti 

English peer 258 A bill jiasses, making it high-treoson to enlist or 

- 21 . Marlborough is’ charged in the Commons U; eidisted in his . . . «/. 

with misaTipropriating public money . id. Hie Schism Bill is debated and passeil . i'.Ki, 7, 8 

He is dismiss'd from liis emiiloynient by tli July ft. Tlie queen closes the session ol jiarlia- 

260 

1712 Jan. 1. Tl queen signs twelve new patent >f - ‘£. The Earl of Oxford is dismissed . 2ft!> 

^ . . iV/. — 30. The nneen IS Kei/.ed with a lit of upo- 

**"*i«i 1* 'tllll 

— 14. The queen sends a message ordering Ihe 'pc..' •' . I'l. - ’ 

Lords to aTljoum; the i;uestion is delaited Tl.e Duke of Shrewsl.nry is nominated 1 rune 

and carried ; the House is adjourned . wL M mister . . . • ■ ; *' • 

Robert Walpole is committed to the Tower - 31. A messeng. r .s sent to hurry the amial 

and expelled the House of Commons lor wl tlie Klectoral 1 niice . . . .31 

J .... 261 Aug. 1. yneeii Aiiiie dies .... id, 

0 renisse’mbles’ . id. Acression of King Geor(^ I. ; lie « imme- 

•a-- v m.o vliitia Viiirlmd . . 262 diafely proclaimed ; the Duke of Marlborough 

^ Acl, n.Kt . 303 

J™ s’ Tl^eenaniomui to lirluun.iU.e TIa- Dulo rf Mtoltoiwl. i. tiutl «, l.« Miry 

June .•). 1 lie queen l ^ 2 ,;g ,„to lanidon by 200 geutlemeii on horseliack, 

inteiidetl F^ce • • • « . , b„j a l„ng train of carriages; he jiroceeds to 

ofCto.to.wto toriAOrdyml TW ki‘ g i. ,* »ltotorf to I).l.li. . . W. 

tobe bunitbythc haiig a . . ^ Commons vote a civil list of 

Wy. ■ Tl" of Omotol .itltor.;. 1.1. ^ 

Sept. liOrd Godolphm uigL , • „ , , 2ft. The Pretender signs and puts fortli a 

05. Thereof Orm^rdu^ 208 at PlombieriU-rting"hU right to 

Nov. 5. Lord Lexington is sent to Maariu , uic 

king of Spain, PhililM.gt« his renunciation SepL 18. King George I. and hi, son Pri.Kie * 

of die French succCTSion. « i ' George land at Greeiiwlcli; Lord Harcourl 

- 19. The Duke ol Lord Mohuii ^ aisniissed ; the king refuses to see the Duke 

• 272 I-rdBolbgbnikeisremovcHl 301,9 
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1714 MarliHiroug;)! is appointed commander-in-cliief; 

the other offices are filledr up by Whigs 1 . 

Oct. 20. 'rhe king is crowned at. W^Cstmiiister . 

1715 Jan. Parliament is dissolved; a new one called 

March 19. The new parliament meets • . 

Tlie king api)ear8 in efersun in parliament ; his 

fqieecli is read by Lord Cowper, the chancel- 
lor ; he promises to make tlie constitution in 
church and state the rule of his government 
Sir William Wyndhom is reprimanded by the 

sjjeaker 

IjOid Bulinghrukc goes to Cakis . . 

^pril 9, His ijapers with otk,;;r3 are laid before 
llie House, and referred to a sej^ect com- 
mittee . . . . * . 

June 9. Wal^le brings up. the report ; he im- 
peaches Lord Ikdingbroke of high crimes and 
mi sdemeauo Ill's . . • . . 

Lord Coiiiiigsby imjieaches Lord Oxford of 
high treason . . . 

— 10 and nr Mathew Prior is impeached and 
sent to close custody .... 

— 21. tieneral Stanhope impeaches the Duke 

of Ormond 

— 22. Mr. Ainslabie impeaches Lord Straiford 

The Duke of Ormond flies to France . . 

July 9. Lord Coningshy carries the impeach- 
ment of Oxford to till! House of Lords ' . 

— 11. Oxford is committed 1o the Tower 
Bolingbioke and Ormond intrigu| in France for 

the restoration of the Stnarfs . .909,10,11 

Lord Stair demands of the llegent Orleans the 
seizure of sliips at Havre, iitted out for the 
service of tlie Pretender . . . . .‘HI 

Stipt. 1. The Earl of Mar erects tiie standanl 
of the Pretender at Brae Mar . 

—- 9. He issues a declaration calling on flic 
lieople to arm, and assumes tlie title of lieu- 
tenant-general to King James , , . 

The EarU of Hume, Wigtown, and Kinnoul, 

Lord Deskford, liockart of Comwatli, and 
Hume of Whitliold, are apprehended and sent 
to Edinburgh Castle .... 

Troo}M are sent info Scotland; the Duke of 
Argyll is sent as commander-in-chief, and the 
Earl of Sutherlaud raises his clans for King 

George 

The titular Duke of Powis, Lord Lausdowne 
and Lord Duplin, are arrested . 

Sir William Wyudham is arrested ; he escapes : 

surrenders 

Mr. Forster raises a rebellion in Northumber- 
land . . . . . 

Sir llicliard Vivian is sent in custody to Lon- 
don . . . . 

Oct. 6.* General Pepper atrives in Oxford witli 
an army ; he arrests several suspected per- 
. sons ; Colonel Owen escapes . 

The Earl of Derweutwater joins Forster ; they 
march to Warkworth and are joined by T.rf>rd 
Widdrington; Forster proclaims the Pre- 
tender ; they march to Mo^ieth 
— 12. Lord Kenmure prockiins the Pretender 
at Moffat ...... 

Forster attempts Newcastle ; fails; marches to 

Hexliam 

Kenmure joins Forster near Hothbury; they 

march to Kelso 

The Duke of Argyll and General W’ hetliam 
lirevent any successful attempt by tlie insur- 
gents in Scotland .... 314, 15 
Nov. 2. Mackintosh and Forster arrive at Pen> 
ritli; march to Kirkby Lonsdale, proclaiming 

' the Pretender 

The insurgents march to I.ancuster; they ate 
joined by tlie Roman Catliolics ; they advance 
to Preston . . .... , id. 


305 

id. 


id. 


id. 

3(17 


id. 


iti. 


397 

308 

id. 

id. 

id. 


312 


id. 


ill. 

id. 


id.. 


313 


id. 


id. 


id. 


31G 


1715 General Wilk marches against them ; they lay 
down their ip-msr Lords Derweutwater, Wid- 
drington, Kenmij^e, and other lords are taken ; 
Mackintosh, Forster, and other gentlemen ore 
also captured ; tlie iiisurrcctioii in England 

is suppressed 317 

— 13. Battle of Dunblane; the insurgents, 
und^ the Earl of Mar, are routed by tl» 

Duke of Argyll ; the banner of the Stunts 
railed “The Restoration'’ is taken . • vT'HS, 19 


Many of the insurgents of England ore e^j'jcutrd 

by martial kw 327 

Dec. 9. Forster and tlie principal of them ar- 
rive in London ; tlie Lirds are sent to the 
Tower; the others to the gaols . . . 328 

The Pretender leaves St. Malo and embhrks af 
Dunkirk 321 

— 22. He lands at Peterhead . . . id. 

He goes to Fetteresso ; is joined by Mar, General 

Humiltoti, and other .laeobitcs . . . id. 

— 39. He removes from Fetteresso to Kinnainl 322 
1716 Jan. 6. The Pretender makes Ids public entry 

into Dundee ...... id. 

— 8. He arrives at Scone .... id. 


— 9. Parliament re-assembles ; tlic Earl of Der- 
wentwater is inijieached ; Lords W iddriiigton, 
Nairn, and Keitmure, and the Earls of Nitlis- 
dale, IViiitoii, and Camwath are also im- 
peaclied ...... 328 

— 19. Tlie Pretender bolds a council at l*er(h 321 

— 19. The Lords are brought hel’ore the Peers 
in Westminster Kali ; all but Winton ])lpad 
guilty ; are condemned .... ,328 

The Pretender orders the burning of ali towns 
between Perth and Stirling ; many are de- 


stroyed 321 

— 2-1. The Duke of Argyll and General Cndo- 

gori advance luid survey the roads leading to 
IVrth dd. 

— 29. The royal army reaches Tnllihardine . 325 

— 31. The Prcteiidw evacuates Perth and pro- 
ceeds to Dundee id. 

Feb. 1. Perth is occiipii'd by the royal troo])s . id. 

— 3. Argyll follows the IVetender ; arrives at 

Dundee ; tJie rebels haw; retreated to Mon- 
trose id. 

The Pretender retires to a ship and sails for 
France id. 

— 8. Argyll enters Aberdeen ; mtuiy, prisoners 

arc taken 329 

The Earls of Camwatli and Widdrington are 
respited ; Lord Nairn is saved . . , 328 

— 23. The Earl of Nitlisdale escapes from Uie 

Tower in his wife's clothes . . . ul. 

— 24. Tlie Earls of Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure are beheaded oii Tower Hill . id., 329 

March 15. Lord Wiiitou is condemned for trea- 
son and sent bock to the Tower . . . 329 

Ap^. Forster, Mackintosh, and ulbers, are con- 
ned with twenty otiiers for high treason ; 
some escai^, otluvs aiv? executed . , id. 

— 17. A bill to enforce tite laws against papists 

is yussed , id. 

— 26. Tlie Septennial Bill passes . * 339, 31 

June 8. All act disabling persons bolding pen- 
sions from the crown from sitting in the Com- 
mons is passed 331 

— 26. Parliament is prorogued ... id. 

The king goes to Hanover .... id. 

Negotiations take place for the“ French treaty” 

couceniiiig the d^4hliction of Dunkirk and 
matters rektiug to the north of Eur^‘, and 
a scheme of the Swedes to invade England 


and restore the Stuarts .' . uf., 33*2, 3, 4, 

A division take 0 ipla 9 e in tiie Whig cabinet . 334 
The French treaty is signed at the Hague . 337 

Dec. The king retains to Engkud . . id. 
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1716 The treaty is signed at the Hagu*for Holland, • 

and becomes The Tripl^AllijUice" . 337 

1717 Jan. 29. Count Gyllenborg,mie Swedish am- 

bassador, is arrested by onilr of the privy 

council 336 

\Feb. 20. Harlininetit meets . . . id. 

, April. A change takes place in the ministry ; ’ 

•the “ German ministry” is formed f . 33!) 
Jajfc24. The Harl of Oxford is tried before tlie 
in Westminster Hall IJitr high treason; 

he n(|cquitted id., 310 

TIjp Karl of Carinvatli and Tiords Widdrhigton 
and Naim are discharged from the Tower . 3 10 

• Aug. The Quadruple Alliance . . .315 

The •l^'inctk of Wales is ordered to quit St. 

JamA's 313 

Noy The Siianiards conquer Sardinia . .312 

— 21. Parliament assembles; Mr. Shippen is 

% committed to the Tower . . • . . * 

Tlie Mutiny Bill pjwses with a clause giving 

couiis-martial the power to punish mutiny 
and desertion with death . . . • id, 

1713 James Sheppanl is executed for treason . . id. 

March 21. The parliament is pronigued . id. 
A large naval armament is prefiared at Ports- 
mouth id. 

June 4. Tlic fleet sails under Sir George Byng 
for the Mediterranean .... 315 
Ang. 11. Battle off Cape Pa.ss}iro • 310,7 

Nov. 11. Parliament meets . . . 350 

. Dec. 11. Charles XII. of Sweden is killed be- 
fore Frederickslial 319 

— 10. A bill passes for strengthening the Pro- 
testant interest 

171b March. A bill is introduced into the Hijuscof 
Lords to limit tlie creation of peers, but is 
withdrawn . . • . • id., 352 

April 10. Twofrigat<*8 put into the port of Kui- 

• tail and land Spiuiisli soldiers and arms, and 

jint out to sea . . . . • 3''>3 

— 18. Parliament is prorogued . . • 352 

May. Tlie king appoints a council of regency 

and goes to Hanover .... id. 
June 10. General Wightman defeats the Spa- 
niards and Highlanders at Glenslieil . • Pf 

18 . Fueiiterabia surrenders to the French . 355 

The French soldiers and Kiiglish sailors destroy 



Ang. 2. IJiB Duke of Berwick besieges and 
takes St. Sebastian . . . • * 

— S. The siege of Messina . . . 

— 17. The, citadel of St. Sebastian Hurreiiders 355 

The French moke great conquests in Sjwiii . 350 
Get. Lord Cobliam takes the citadel of V igo . <«. 

During this year Sir (ieorge Byng prosecutes 

the iar in Sicily . . • • SSS-W 

Tlie king returns from Hanover . . . 

Nov. 23. Parliament is opened . . - ««. 

— 25 The bill for limiting the peerage is araui 

introduced into the House of Lords ; it iiAes 
on tlie 30th • * ’ ' • 

The bill is thrown out m the Commons . 370 

1720 April 7. The South Sea Comjiony Bill w 

MayT The king i« reconciled to the Prince of 
Wales . . • • • * 

.Tune 14. The king deimits for Hanover . . »«• 

The South Sea Company's funds rise trom 130 ^ 

Aug.^T^e South Sea stock to above 1000 

percent. . • I* , ' ^ 

Tfe council of regency issue a proclamation 
forbidding the formation ot companies . J7J 
Immense speculations are formed in comptui^s td. 
The Prince of Wales becomep a ^vernor of the 

Welsh Copper Company, but wthdra^ . id. 

Sept, The South Sea stock tails below 300 . td. 
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1720 Sept. Tlie South Sfa scheme bursts; a general 

panic (irevails . • . . . . 373, 4 

‘ Nov. 9. Tti^,kiiig lands at Margate . • 374 

The South Sea stock fulls to 135 # • * • id. 

Dec. 8. Parliament meets . . . .id. 

— 12. TIu* Soutli Sea diiVtAmi are ordered to 

lay tlieiraccomits iK'fore jiarliiimeiit . . id. 

— 21. Walpole brings in a liill to transfer |iart 
of the South Sea stock into the Bonk luid jnrl 

into the Fiast India Conqvuiy's stock • • 375 

Mf21 Walpole's bill is jseiSAMl ■ 

Four iiieinU'rs of parliaiuoiil, dircctorh of llie 
*• eninpany, are epftidled the House, taken into 

eustoily ipid t^ir ])a]H'rs seiseilj. . . id, 

Feb. -t. A violfiit ilebate takes Waee in tlie 
House of fxirds; the Karl of^tanho]ie is 
taken suddenly ill in the House . . id. 

— 5. Ho dies . . . • . . irf. ' 

— 10. The la'cret eoiumittee of tlie f’ommons 

present their reiMiil on the Suutli Sea 
seheme vl. 

Aiiislabie is exjielled and mmiI to the Tower . 370 
Snnderluiid is areiiseil, but aeipiilted . id. 

The property of the directors is eoiitiseated . uf. 

April 2. Wal}H)le is made lir»t lord of tlie 

Treasury id. 

He iiitriMliires a new bill for n*malyiiig (lie 
u^sr.liief of tlie Soiitli Sea scheme . . 377 

June 13. A treaty of |M'ai;e is signed lief ween 
Great Uritaiij and S])aiii .... id. 

July 111. Waliiole's new bill receives the royal 

assent id. 

The jMirliameiit is jirurogued . . . td. 

Get. 19, I’lirliainent again meets , . . 378 

Dec. 18. Matlliew Prior dies , , . 31)8 

1722 March 7. J'arliaineiil is again prorngueil, and 

dissolved on the lOlh • . . . . 378 

April 19. The Karl of Smiderland dies snd- 
deiilv td. 


May, Walpole receives iiitelligeriee of a new 
jilol to restore the I’leleiider ; several iiiwmI.s 
lake jilaee ; a eariiji is foniieil in Hyde Park, 
and oilier precautions taken . . . 

l.ord Orrery and the Duke of Norfolk are sent 
to the lower; after a short time are litierated 
JuiM* 10, The Duke of Marlborough dies; his 
body isdejHwiled in Westminster Abiiey, the 
king and Prince of Wales attending; it is 
afterwards ri'inoved to Blenheim . . 

.\ug. 21. Bishop Atterbiiry is arreiled and 
sent to the Tower . . . • • 

Scjjt. 29, The Pieteinler issues a deelaralimi at 
Lueea calling on tlie king to give up the 

throne ' • 

Get. 9. Till! new piullaiiient. mwU ; the Habeas 
Corpus Art Is suspeddud for a year . . 

The Houses order the Pretender's declaration 
of Lucca to he Imnied hy the hangman 
An act is fsused for raising money by lax upon 
theprojs'rty ofall iimi-jorors . 

172;} Mr. Liyer is tried, convicted, and executed, for 
iMilIsting troojH ibr the Preti:ndi*r . 

Bills of yiains and jicnaltiei are imwed against 

several iieixoiis 

A bill uf baiiislinieiit and deprivation {Nuses tlie 
Commons against Bishop Atterbury . 

May 0. He is brought to tlie Isirof the House of 
J.ords ; the bill is passcrl, and receives the 
royal assent . . . . . . 

June 18 . He is conveyed to Calais . 

The king goes again to Hanover . 

Bolinghrokft is pardoned, and retimv^j Eng- 
land : ]iropuseB to Wal]xile a coalition with 
the Tories ; retunis to France . 

Aug. The Abbe Dubois dies . . < 

Dec. The Re(^it Duke of Orleans dies , 

— 19. The king returns to Loudon 


381) 

id, 

379 

389 

381 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 

id. 

382 
id. 


‘ul. 

383 

id. 

id. 
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1^24 Jail. 7. PaTliament mpets^ supplies arc voted ; 

the standing army is raised tn 1R,200 men uR3, 4 
Rpsolnlioris are passed reslrictiug the protec- 
tions given liy ambassadors, pfeers, and mom- . 
hers 01 jarliament ..... 384 
April 24. The paK^Vament is jirorogrtcd . . *«/. 

Wood’s coinage in Ireland creates ilisturban'ces ; 

Dean .Swift publishes “ Drapier's Letters" . id. 
Tlie ])rinler is indicted ; the grand jury ignore 

the bill • 

A riot takmi.]dncc at Glasgow against tlie malt- 
tax ; nine jicrsons arc sliot by the military ; . 
Captain Bushell is tried^ and <'.mivicted, but , 
pardoneiL . . 'c , ^ . .id. 

Nov. 12. I^rlioment tneets ihe army is con- 
tinued another year . . . .id. 

Tlie Earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor, is 
'impeached and fined for corruption, and sent 
• to the Tower .... id., 3S6 

Lord B(jlingbrukc is restored to liis seat in jiar- 
liamenf”'' ...... 386 

172.'5 Jan. 15. Don Louis succeeds to the Bourbon title 
to the S]ianisli crown on tlie abdication of King 
Philiji ; he dies in seven months . . 387 

Peter the Great, czai' of Uussia, dies . . 388 

April 30. A treaty is concluded between Spain 
and the emjK'ror at Vienna . . . id. 

Sejit. 3. A treaty is signeil at. Hanover If^iwcen 
Great Britain, France, and Prussia; Den- 
mark and Holland accede miou after . . id. 

1726 Jau. 1. The king embarks for Harwich . . 389 

— -1. He arrives at Bye .... id. 

— 9. He reaches S(. James's . . . id. 

— - 20. Parliament meets; the treaty of Hano- 
ver is ajjproved |jy a large majority; sujiplics 

are voted id. 

May 21. Parliament is prorogued . . id. 

Sir Charles Wager blockades the Russian ]iorts ; 
Admiral Hosier goes on an ex]iedition to the 
M'est Indies, and .Sir .lohn Jennings to the 

coast of Spain id. 

Nov. 13. Sophia Dorothea of Zell, with of King 
(ieorge, dies 393 

1727 Jan. 17. Parliament asemhles; 211,000 aeamcii 

and 2(1,000 soldiers arc voted . . . 890 

Palm, the Russian amlmssador, presents a me- 
morial (o the king; he is ordered to quit the 
kingdom ; the Britisli resident at Vietuia is 
recalled id. 

Maj'. The widow of Peter the Great dies . id. 

— 31, Preliminaries of pace ore signed be- 
tween England, France, Holland, and Russia 391 

The King of Spain accedes to the same . . id. 

Rippfrda is dragged by force from the house of 
the English ambassador at Madrid . id. 

June 3. The king seta but for Hanover , . 392 

— 10. The king is sci^sed witli a fit of apo- 
plexy id. 

• — 11. He dies on the road to Osnaburgh . id. 

Accession of King George II. . . . id. 

— 14. News of thekuig's death is brought to 

Walpole ...... 395 

Sir Spencer Gimpton is unlered to draw up the 
speech to tne council ; is unable ; it is done 
Ity Walpole id. 

— 15. George II. is proclaimed . . . 396 

July 3. Walpole proposes a civil list of 

830,000/. a-yearshoulu be settled on the king 

for life 399 

9. The same is agreed to, and 100,000/. a- 
vear is settled on the queen for life . . id. 

— l >; .The king prorogues parliament . . id. 

The same is dissolved by proclamation . . id. 

^ The Pretender intrigues iu various places for the 

restoration, but witliout avail . . id., 400 

1728 Jan. 23. A new }>arliameut assembles; Arthur 

Onslow is dected speaker , . .401 
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>728 Tlie Commiins address the king fur lui accomit 

of the secpl service money . . , 402 

June 19. Tlie c;higress of Soissons opens . id. 

1729 Frederick, Prhice of Wales, comes from Hano- 
ver id. 

Jau. 21. Parlianient assembles ; resolutions a;-. 

]uissed for the preservation of Gibraltar and 
MSiiorca id., 103 

— 2ti. 'J'lie House of Commons resolvesihat it 

is a hrnach,l)f privilege to publisii tj;jw de- 
iiates in a newspaper . . . . 103 

They vote 115,000/. for a deficiency in the civil 
,lisl ....... 

May 14. The |)arliumpnt is prorogued . id. 

The king appoints Queen Caroline regf4.t, and 
deuavts for Hanover .... id. 

Tlie Spaiiiaids erect tlie lines of S. Roque . id, 
Nov. 9, The Treaty of Seville is concluded . id. 

17.30 .Ian. Parliament i.s ujioncd .... 101 

A bill is carried prohibiting loans to foreign 
states without the licence of the king under 

(lie privy seal id. 

Fell. 16. The Pension Bill is pitsscd liy the 
CMimmoim ...... id. 

If is rejected liy the IjOi ds .... id. 

The East India Conqiany's charter is prolonged 
to 1766 id. 

1731 A bill passes for all jileadings and proe, esses in 

courts of law to be ill English . . . 405 

Sir Robert, Sutton is expelled tlie House of 
Conuuous for peculation .... id. 
A bill is (lirowii out for preventing the traiisla- 
iioii of bislio])s ..... id. 
May. Parliament is prorogued . . . id, 

— 31. Tlie Duke of Wharton dies at tlic con- 
vent of Poblet 401 

llie Duke of Lorraine visits England . . 40;) 

Afharbury dies in Paris .... 400 

1732 .Tan. Parlianient meets .... 406 
The king strikes tlie name of PuKeiiey out of 

the list of privy councillors . . . id. 

June 1. The session of jiarliament closes . id. 
Tlie king ajipoints Queen Caroline regent, and 

goes to Hanover id. 

Tlie Pragmatic Sanction securing the succossioii 
of the enqiire to Maria ’riicrcsa is ratilieil . id. 

1733 Feb. Augustus J I., king of Poland, dies . 409 
March 14. Walpole introduces to the House of 

Commons his scheme for excise duties . 107 

Tlie bill passes the committee ; is with- 
drawn 108, 9 

The Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham are de- 
prived of their regiments for their opposition 

to the bill 409 

Stanislaus is elected king of Poland . . 410 

Augustus III. is also elected ... id. 
Stanislaus flies to Dantzic ; is liesieged by the 
Russians; Augustus HI. is proclaimed . id. 

1731 Jan. 17. Parliament meets . . . id. 

Feb. 14. The Prince of Orange is married to 
the princess royal at St. James’s . . 109 

Mar. 13. A bil] is brunglit into the House of 
Commons for the repeal of the Septennial Act 410 
It is debated and thrown out . . 411,13 

April 16. Parliament is dissolved . .413 

May 10. Don Carlos enters Naples ; the Spa- 
niards conquer Sicily ; Don Carlos becomes 
master of the kingdom and of the Two Sici- 
lies ...... . 411 

Tlie Duke of Bf^rick is killed before Hiilips- 
bourg id. 

1735 Jan, ^rli^ent meets; an increase of the 
army and navy is voted, and a subsidy is 
voted to Denmark . . . .. . 415 

Tlie Prince 91 Wales marries Augusta, Princess 

of Saxe Gotha 421 

Bolingbroke goes to the continent . . . 415 
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lT<i^ Tl>e kiiifj goes to Haiiover leaving ^ut’cii Curo- 

liiie regent . . •! * • • H-'* 

Tlu! Al)l)c Strickland is «*iif oW*>f Kiigland hj' 

1 lie queen regent. ..... llti 

K^on Carlos is acknowledged king of Naples 
^ and .Sicily as an indm-ndent kingdom * iiL 

*Si^.Ti,liM Norris with a fleet is sent to the 'Sagns j#/. 

The king returns from Hanover . . . *117 

1711(5 Jaidl^Jarliaiuent meets; jiasses an act for lay- 

ing^joMvy duty on gin and oilier spirits . m/ 
Mar. .VTiill to repeal (he Test Act is thrown 
out hy the Commons, and one for the relief 
of tlie (Quakers by the Lords . . «/., IIS 


lllav jjfi. Pajlianieiit is ])rorogued . 
Tiie klTl> goes to Hanover . 


41S 

uf. 


A ritt takes jilaee in Kdinhnrgh ; Captain Por- 
teiVs anil his soldiers lire on the mob and 

^kill several <V/. 

Ca)itaiii Ihirteons is tried and coiivictisl of mur- 
der it/. 

He is resjiited ...... it/. 

Se])l. 7. A riotous mob attack the Tolbooth and 
bangCajitain Porteous . . . .119 

17117 Potter, bisho]) of Oxford, is inadearchbisliO|i of 

Canterbury . . . . . .418 

Feb. 1. Parliament meets; (he corporation of 
Edinimrgli are fined by act of parliament for 
the lienelit of the widow of Porteoiia . . 120 

lly another liill (he Se,oteli clergy an* com- 
]H‘lled to read a jiroelamat ion from the jinijtit 
catling on tlie )K‘ 0 |ile t.i bring tlie murdenirs 
ofPorteons t.) justlee .... iil. 

— 22 and 2.). Motion.s are lo.st In iiotii Houses 
for an address to settle 100,0(1(1/, a-yeiu- on 
the Ih'ince of Wales . . . 12.'). (5 

.Tuly .71. The Princess of Wali-s is delivered 
of a daughter ..... 12(5 

^Tlie Prince of Wales and his family are dis- 
mis.sed from .St. .lames's Palace . . 427 

Nov. 20. (^ncen Caroline dies . . 128, 9 

The Prine,ess of Orange cona« to England ; is 
ordered by the king to llatli, and thence sent 
back to Holland . . . . . 12t> 

17:iS Jan. Tlie session of parliament commences . 130 

March 13. Captain Hubert Jeiikyns is orden-d 
to attend the House of Commons ; long de- 
flates take place on the right of seiuch exer- 
cised by the^Spaiiiards ; ])arliamcni is pro- 
rogued * . . . . . 131, 2, 3 

1739 Jan. 11. A convention is signed at Madrid . 1.33 

Feb. (5. Parliament meets; deliates upon the 
cnnventioti of Madrid ; tlie Prina- of Wales 
joins and votes with the ojijiosition in the 
House of Lords .... u/., 131 

.Tune 14. Parliament is prorogued . . . 43t5 

Oct. 19. War is jaoclaiiiied against Spain . 137 

Nov. IS. Parliament again meets; an act is 
passed giving all the jirize-money taken totlie 
seamen engaged in the cajiture 
1749 Feb. 21. An address is agreed to in (lie Coin- 
moiis to liie king, that no treaty k- cntiTcd 
into with SjKiin without having an jicknow- 
li'dgmcnt of tlic right ol English vewls to 
navigate the American seas without search . id. 
:\lore tlian four millions of su]» 2 ilies are voted 439 
March. Admiml Vernon captures Porto Hello id. 

April. PoTliament is prorogued . . . td. 

MavSl. Frederick William, king of Prussia, 

(lies, and is succeeded by>^derick the 
Great . . ‘ 

.Sir John Norris and .Sir Chaloiier dgle are put 

in command of fleets . 

Anson is sent to tiie coasts of Clulijnd I eru uL, 472 

Tlie king goes to Hmiover --f • • 

Oct. 20. The EmiK'ror Charles/'l. dies . . «/. 

Anne, Czarina of Russia, dies succcedeil hy 
tlie Emiircss Ellzak'tli . . • • 
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1710 The Fiiupress Mori^Theresa succeeds ; her title 
• guaraiiteei^ hy alf Kurojie except llavoria 

under the Pragmatic .SiUiclioii . . • . 410 

Nov. 18. The king o]iens jBirliament * . . 411 

• Dec. I.*). The Kingof Prusvyicrossi'sthe IVontier 
into Silesia; Ilreslmi, N,imslau, and Oldaii 
ojuii llieir gates to him .... id. 
A Jarohite nssoeiafion is entered into at F.diii- 
) hurgh by some iiohlemen and geiitlenieii . 4(59 

lyi Feb; 11- Walpole inisipmtes in llie House.imd 
^ jays a k( of a guinea to Pultibc^ . .112 

Saiidys moves an address for tl#^mmoviil of 
WiiljH)le: file iv/tioii is ri-jfcted , »/.. 117 

Ijord Cmtefl't r'.dkes a siiiillar i.'vilion in (be 
House iif Lords wliieli Is also rejiVtcd . i 17 
Miireli. Alison's store-ship, tlie 'Wagev, is 
wrecked at (kqie Horn . . ’ , . 172 

Ajiril 8. Tlie king .’iMiioiiiici'S (<> ^larliiiii^'iit his • » 
iiiti’iitioii to siipjiiirl the Empress .Mafia The- 
resa ^ . .118 

— 10. Hattie ufMoiwitz .... 449 

— 13. A sulisidy of 300,09(1/. is votisl for 

her . .... m m id. 

— ;15. Parliament is prorogued . . . id. 

May 4. The King of Pmssia takes Hreig . 119 

~ 7. Tlie king emliarks for Hanover . . US 

Nego^tions are ojieiied w ith (lie King of 

i*mssia ...... IfiO 

King George concludes a year's neutrality for 
Hanover Jt .... . id. 

Carthagena is niisiieeessfiilly attacked by (lie 

English ifi'T, 3 

Cniia is attacked witii no better Niieeoss . . liil 

The King of Prussia takes J’ragiie, Hn’slaii, and 
gains other victories .... iril 
.lime. .\nsi)n arrives at Juan Fernaiiilez . . .472 

.Sept 11. 'i'he empress simitnoii.s the Himga- 
riaii iioljle.< at Preshiirg; they deelare in her 

favour. i.’il 

The Elector of llavaria is rrowiied king of llo- 
hemia, and elected enijieror liy the title of 

Charles VIL ,d. 

The king returns from Hanover . . . In I 

Dee. 4. lie opens pailiament . . . id. 

WaljKile eoiiseiits to tlie oiiiis.sioii of a jiaiu- 
graj>)i relating to the S|Kuii.s)i war in the ad- 
(Iress ....... l.'i.'i 

He is deli’uted on the appointment of cliainnan 
of committees . .... id. 

1712 Drummond of Doelialdy arrives in Kdiiihtirgh, 
and meets “ Tlie eoneert of geiitli'iiien fm- 
miuiagiijg (lie king’s affairs in Seotland," willi 
news of aid from the French in tiie iny^ion 
of England ...... Id9 

Die king ofl'ers the Prince of Wales an addi- 
tional 09.999/. ii-year, to his ineome; he 
refusi'S so long jis Waljioli* is in jsiwer . l.'i.) 

Jan. 21. Piiltciu'y makes a motion agaiust 
Wa1])o1e; it is hist iin a division . . 10(5 

— 2R. Waipolt! is defeated outlie C)ii{i]S‘iihani 

<‘ 11 * 0(1011 js'titioii hy a majority of one, and 
finally of slxlecii . . . . . id. 

Fell. 1. He teiider.s his riisigiiation to the king t.)7 

— 3. Tlie Houses adjourn .... id. 

— 9. Wallsile is created Kail nf Orford . id. 

— 11. He formally resigns all his places . id. 

Wilmington is iiiaile first lord of (he Treasury, 

Siuidys chancellor of (lie <*xcli<'qiier, CJarteret 
s<»-.ietary of state, and the Manpicss of Twee- 
ilale secretary for Seotliuid . . . 408 

— 11. The EiniKTor Charles VII. iscne>:»^45l 
March 9. land Limerick moves in tW-Tlonse 

of Commons for a secret enmmittee to in- j 
quire itito Walpole's admiiiistratloii ; if is 
negtitiveil 1(50 

— 23. He renews the motion limited to ten 

years ; it is carried .... id, 

1 2 
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1742 Paxton, ttie lolicitor of IVeasury, ig com- 

luittedjto Newgate . ' * . ' . . >, 

A, bill of iudemnity for witnegws jxuweg tlie 
Comtioiu, but ig rejected by tlie Lords . 

Tlje gecref committee bring up their rejwrt. 

A grant of 500,0(KtA is made to the Queen of 
Hiingai^ (the empress); 5,000,000/. ai-e 
voted to carry ou the war . 

Battle of 'Cxplaii ; Bohemia is surrendered to 

Prussia j . ' 

Peace is iHii^lu'lcd between the empress and 
the Kii^<f Prussia ^ . . . , * id, 

June. Marshal BelleisleSirafTcats acn)ss tlie 
Rhine ■ > • « 

July 15. rarliami'iit is prorogued . . 461 

Pulteney itt created Earl of ^th . . . 450 

T)ift war is carried on in Italy by the Spaniards 163 
lEbttltk off St. Christopher’s ; the Spanish ships 

areveaten id. 

The SpS^rds attack the colony of Georgia, 
but or^efeated by Oglethorpe . . 463 

Nov. 16. Parliament meets; die address is 

voted id. 

Anson reaches tiic Isiy of Canton . . . 473 

Dec. 10. A motion is in.v1e for jiayinent of die 
Hanoverian troojis ; it is resisted, but canied 
in both Houses ..... 463 

1743 Tlie Cardinal Flenry dies . . V. 461 

•Tan. L)rd Bolingliroke returns t4) England . 465 

The act called the “ (iin Acf|" passed in 1731, 

is repealed 464 

Six millions of supplies are voted . • . . id. 

Awil 21. Parliamentis jirorogned . . id. 

j^ JWilmington. first lord of the Treasury, dies; is 

sueceeded hy Pelhaiii .... 467 

The king and IheDuke of Cuinherknd go to 

Gei'maiiy 464 

June 20. Anson captures a N[janish (lulleoii at. 

Manilla 473 

—■27. Battle of Dett ingen; the Duke of Cum* 
berlond is wounded .... 466 

The treaty of Worms .... 467 

The king returns to England . . . id. 

Doc. 1. PHrlianient opens; the debates are 
strong coiiccming keeping the Hanoverian 
troops in piy 46S 

— 23, The old Pretender signs a proclamation 
at Allianoto be publisiiedou his sou's landing 
in England, and u commission aiipoiiiting 

him bis regent luid alter ego . . . 470 

1744 Jan, 9. Ih-ince Charles, the young Pretemler, 

leaves Rome id, 

— 20. He arrives in Paris .... w/. 

He ^8 to Gravelines .... id. 

Tl\p quodmple alliance between England, Hol- 
land, Austria, and fkxony . . . 476 

Feb. 18. The king arfuvunces to the Houses the 
pre|)aration 'for an invasion by the young 

• Pn^ider id. 

The Habeas Corjrus Act is suspended for two 

months’* 469 

The sons of the Pretender are attainted if diey 
attempt to land ; other jnecautions ore 

taken vl. 

Supplies to the amount of ten mill ions are voted id. 
The young Pretender sails from France ; is met 
by ^ Channel fleet ; retires, and his fleet is 
dispersed b^ a hurricane . . . .471 

MarcL Admirals Mattliews and Lcstock en- 
gage the Spanish fleet in tlie ^Mediterranean ; 

< ^*>stock is sent home ; Matthews is recalled ; 

bdtkwe tried, and Mattliews dismissed . 472 

May. Parliament is prorogued . . . 469 

The Earl of Borriniore and Colonel Cecil are 
arrested . . . . - . .id. 

Louis XV. takes the command of the army in 
Flanders 473 
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1744 Jtiiie. The* Young Pretender returns from 

Gravelincs tq Paris; six thousand Dutch 
troops are j^Med at Gravesend . . .471 

— 15. Anson arrives at Spithead . . . 473 

Troops arc raised and sliips are equipped . 472 
**W ar is declared between England and Francr/^ id. 
Jul;^ 4. The treasure taken by Anson is carried 

in procession from Portsmoutli to the .Tofrer 473 
Sept. The King of Prussia takes Prague >.4 . id. 

Oct. The Dudiess of Marlborough diet’ ' . 474 

Nov. 1. Don Carlos drives tlie Austtiins out of 
the ki^om of Naples .... id. 
A coalition ministry u formed . . . 475 

1745 Parliament votes an additional subsidy to Maria . 

Theresa . . . •’ 476 

The Enqieror Cliarles VII. dies . “7' . id. 

March 18. Robert Walixile, Earl of /^rfonl, 

dies id. 

May 1 1. Battle of Foutenoy . . 477, S 

Toumay, Ghent, Bruges, Dendermond, and Oii- 
lieiiard surrender to the French ; Ostciid is 
also captured . . . . . 478 

June 3. Battle of Holier Friedbvrg . . 479 

July 2. The Votuig Pretender embaiks at 

Nantes 480 

— 15 to 25. Sails on board tlie Doufelle in 
1 company with the Elizabeth ; they are en- 
gaged liy the Lion, an English shii); the 
^'onng Pretender lauds in Scotland witli 
seven noblemen and gentlemen, “ The seven 
men of Moidui't " .... 4RO-2 

Aug, 8. The council of regency ofTcv a reward 
for the apprehension of Charles Kdwanl , 485 

— 16. Four coin])aiiies of the regular trooris 

are taken hy the Highlanders . . 483, 4 

— 19. The Young Ihetender raises the royal 

standard, and jiuhlislies his father's procla- 
mations 484 

Sir John Cope puts himself at the liead of tlji>' 
royal troops near Stirling . . . id. 

— 20. The re.liels begin their march soullnvai d id. 

— 25. Coiie arrives at Dalnacardocli . . 486 

— 26, Arrives at I);dwhinnie . . . id. 

— 2I». Having altered his course reaches Inver- 
ness id. 

— 30. diaries Edward imhcs Blair Castle . id. 

— 31. King George arrives in London , . .501 

Sept. 4. Cliarles Edward enters Perth . . 187 

The King of Prussia gains tlie victory of Soor 479 

— II. The Young l^tender reaches Dunhlunc 488 

— 12. He crosses the ford of Frew . . 489 

— 13. The husband of Maria Theresa is elected 

Emperor (Francis I.) . . . . 479 

— 15. Choi-les Edward quarters his troops at' 

Liiilitligow 489 

— 16. He enters Edinburgh ; his father is pro- 
claimed 491, 2 

— 19. Cope marches from Dunbar . . 493 

Battle of PivstotqMUis ; the royal army is routed 495, 6 
Colonel Gardiner is killed .... 497 

Dutch, Danish, and English troops, under tlie 

Duke jof Cumberland, arrive from Flanders 503, 4 


— 29. The reliels blockade Edinburgh Castle 501 
Oct. 4. General Guest, governor of the castle, 

bombards the town . . . .505 

Several Highland gentlemen join tlie Young 
Pretender at Edinburgh .... id. 

— 9 and 10. He issues various proclamations 507 

— 1 8. Pai-lioment assembles ; the Habeas Cor- 


pus Act iJ .B;;:^viideil ; new soldiers are put 
upon tlie ;»jotmg*bf the old army; many regi- 
ments are ordered to be raised . . 502, 3 

Nov. 1. C)i*‘rle8 Edward appoints Lord Stratli- 
ullan to 'i^i/h^aiid in Scotland, and marches 

south . t'.: 508 

— 8. Crosses Esk and occupies Reddings 
in CumberUli^l . ... . .509 
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1715 Nov. 10. Summotu the city of Caflisle; layi * 
' sl('g[e to it . . . . • . . 509 

• — 15. The town and cutle sui^ider . . id. 

— 17. Cliorleg Edwanl enters Culisle . . 510 

— 22. He arrives at Penrith . . * 511 

2*^7. The rebel army reaches Prestwi . . • id. 

They reach Wigan; part enter Mon- 

iflfester .id. 

Ttie ||val army lie at Newcastle under W’ade, 
atiinKLichtield under die Duke of Cumber* 
land • • • • 512 

Dec. 1. Tlte rebel army crosses the Mersey near 

>Stock|)urt id. 

. llhters Macclesfield ; Captain Weir is taken « 513 
ft^ ijgfKdwitrd enters Derby • . id. 

Tie (fid Pretender is proclaimed . i .514 

. A council of war is held . . . .515 

— 6. The rebel anny commence iheir retreat . 51(i 

^lle royal army advances after them . . ul. 

The Young Pretender p-ecipitately retreats . 517 
— Ifl. Leaves Mancliesler .... tV/. 

— 18. Arrives at l^Aiicaster . . . id. 

Lord John Drummond, with the mlvanced 

guard, is set upui by tlje peojile between 
Penrith and Kendal .... id. 

— 10. The rebel army lies at Penritli . . id, 

— 17. Tlie Duke of Cumberland and Geiuiral 

Oglethorpe advance to Kendal' . .518 

A skirmish takes place near Clifton Moor . id, 

— 19. Tlie reliels re-enter Carlisle . . 519 

— 29. Cross the Esk and re-enter Scotland . id. 

— 20. The authorities at Edinburgh determine 

to resist the rebels 521 

30. The garrison of Carlisle surrenders . 519,29 

1740 Jan. 8. The Duke of Cundierland leaving the 
command to General Hawley, Mts out froni 
CJarlisle for London .... 620 
Tlie i-clHds besiege Stirling Castle . . 621 

^ — 10. Charles Edward encamps at Falkirk . 522 

— 17. Hattie of Falkirk . . . id., 528. i 

iEiieos MacDonald is accidentally shut . 520 
Linlithgow I’alace is burnt .... id. 

— 19. General Hawley, with the royalist army, 

. reaches Edinburgh . , . . . 52.5 

— 28, 'i'he siege of Stirling Castle continues . 527 

— 30. Tlie Duke of Cumberland arrives at 

Edinburgh id. 

— 31. He places himself at die head of the 

army . * *. 528 

Feb. 2. He enters Stirling ; Jenny Cameron is 
sent to Edinburgh Castle . . . 520 

Tli^ Pelham administration is displaced and 
restored 530, 81 

— 20. The Duke of Cumlierland arrives at 

Aberdeen 531 

Tlie rebels besiege and take Fort George . id. 
Tliey take Fort Augustus .... 532 

They gain various other successes . . id. 

March 25. A sliip with money for the Pretender 
is driven on-shore by on English sliip on the 
coast of Sutlierland, and token . ^ . . 533 

April 14. The royal army reaches Nairn . id. 

— 17. Batdeof Cullodeu . . . 535419 

May 13. The, House of Commons ' grant tlie 

Duke of (hmiberland 25,000/. a-year . 511 

Flora MacDonald secures tlie Young Pre- 
tender’s flight as for as M-ugstole . .513,4 

He goes to tlie Island of Hasay . . .515 

Flora MacDonald is captured and sent to 
Ijfliidon 

Colonel Townley is liadgcd oAKeimington 
Common 518 

Executions take place in various Aces td. 

The Karl of Derweutwater is liejiacd . id., 549 
July 28. TlieF.arlsof Cromaiiiftnd Kilmar- 
nock, and Lord Balmerino,A tried in West- 
minster Hall . • -549 
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1746 Cromartie and Kiln)amock plead guilty; Bal'* 

, merino is cundeniilud .... 549 
Lord Cromartii is ]»hloned . " . . 550 

. Aug. 18. llalmerinu and KUinaniock-are Vb* 

. headed . . . I . id., 551 

Se]>t. 20. The Pretender rteliarks at Loolina- 
* nagh . . . . t . 548 

— 20. Reaches Morlaix in Urittany ; tiwcod Bi 

to Paris . ... j ^ . id. 

• l^iilip \. of SiNiiti dies, and is nociteded by 

• Ferdiiiiuid VI. . • W > • 

• Nov. 18. Parliament rcasseinblesLJj^ Halieas 

Corpus Act is fiuAr snspeiideii* . . id. 

1747 March 0 to U. 1^1 Lovut is tried and con- 

demned , . • \ • .551,2 

April 9. He is beheaded . • | • • 553 

Flora Mocdutial As released . ^ . id. 

Tlie House of liOrda bring the jirinteiaonlhe . 
Gentlemiui's and Ijondon Mogusines A their 
bar for breach of privilegi* in }ni|^ig the 
proceeding* of I.onl I.s»vttt * trial ^ , . 551 

A new subsidy of 100,0901. is voted for Maria 

Theresa 655 

June 17. Parliament is prorogued . . id. 

July 2. 7'he allies are beaten at. Laufl'eld . id. 

Bergeii-op-Zuoni is taken by the French . id. 

Marsluil Relleisle’s brother is defeated and 

ki^i at E.Kille8 id. 

Adimral Anson defeats tlie French fleet ofl' 

Cape Finisterre; Admiral Hawke ofl* Relleisle 
captures six s1A|)h, and Cumuiodure Fox takes 
forty French shii» richly laden from tlie West 

Indies id. 

The younger son of the old Pretender is muih* 

a cardinal 559 

A congress is proiiosed and agreed upon at Aix 

laCliaiielle 553 

The king returns from Hanover . . . i/1. 

Nov. 10. A new ])arliameiit assembles; the 
Commons vote tifti-en millions of supplies; 

Lord Cliesterlield recommends scIuhiIm anil 
villages to civ ilim' tlie Highlands . . id. 

Dec. 11. I'lie Voting Pretender is forcibly 
exiielled from France .... 500 

1748 Feb. 6. I^ord Cbesteriield nvigns his utlice as 

Secretary of iSC 

March 11. The congress of Aix la Clia|H-lle 

• cuirinieiices ••••.• 557 

May 13. Parliaiiieiit is prorogued . . 550 

Oct. Tlie treaty of Aix hi CImpelle is con- 
cluded 558 

1719 A clause is iiitruduced into the Mutiny Bill for 
subjecting officers on lialf- py to m.irtial law, 
and fur enforcing an oath of secrecy ui*in all 
members of court-martial . . . 500 

The army is reduced ;* the four ]ier centf are 
reduced to three luiij a lialf . . . id., 50 1 

1750 Many bills are ]iaiiHcd fur the encouragement, of 

trade and internal improvement . .501 

April 12. Tlie itarlianieiit is prorogued . id. 
The king goes to Hanover appointing Wds 

Justices id. 

A Sritisli colony is established in Nova Scotia id. 

A settlement is cumiueiiced by the Eiiglisb and 
•Scotcli, on the Mosquito coast, in the Gulf 

of Mexico id. 

Oct. A commercial treaty wifli Spin is con- 
cluded at Muilrid ..... id. 

Tlie King returns from Hanover . . . 5(32 

1751 Jan. 17. Parliament meets . . . id. 

Inflammatory japrs called “ Canstit utioi.i;ij, 

queries " are circulated . . id. ' 

— 22. Tie loirds order them to be furtit by 

the hangman td., tAS 

Crowle, a lawyer, is reprimanded by the speaker 
fur using dwespectful language concerning 
the House of Common* .... 563 
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1751 Feb. 8. Mr. Munuy, a member, ig sent to New- 

gate . . 5<}3 

Ma^b 20. Tbo Prince of Walfes dies . . Rdrt 

I’tincfl Qeorge is created Prince of Wales . • 567 
April Mr. Mnrray is ordered to he removed ' 
to the custocfy of a serjeant at arms ; be 

refuses to'go' .564 

A Habeas CtJrpus is moved Ibr in the 
Couif o^^ing's Bencli ; he is remanded . irf.< 
May S. ni^ Regency Bill iMUses both Houses 567 
June 25,^(I Hiainmit is jfforogucd ; Murray is 

• releosissie .564 

Oct. Tlie Prince of OraH e dies . . . .568 

Nov. 26. Tlie case of Mr. x'^iinay is again de- 
bated Vn the House of Commons ; a procla- 
matiHii issues, oflering aiward fur his appre- 
Ji-nsion . . ... 564,5 

•ai,..., .^J'l>e ^hiter and publisher of “ Mr. Murray's 
cA v" is tried ; the jury find a verdict for die 

del^dant 565 

Dec. 'riio Quecn of Denmark dies . . 568 

In the course of tliis year die (iregorian calendar 
is adopted ...... 569 

1752 Jan. 7. Parliament meets; the treaty with 

Saxony, made by die king, is debated in both 
Houses td.,570 

— 28. A bill glasses both Houses oiinwing to 

the crown the estates forfeited in ScotBmd by 
the late rebellion, and making provision out 
of the rents for establislung colonies and 
trade, and industry, in die Highlands . 571 

March 11. The city of Tjondon {ledtion ]iarlia- 
' ment tliat the jirivileges of naturalisation of 
foreigners niiiy be limited to tlie time of their 
residence in this country; a clause to this 
effect is uilroduccd into such hills . . 571, 2 

An order is made for printing the Journals of 
Parliament on the motion of Mr. Pelham . 572 
A hill is pissed consolidating the several classes 
of annuities into five stocks . . . iVf. 

— 26. Parliament is prorogued . . , id. 

Nov. Disjmtes occur in the establislimeut of the 

Princess Dowager of Wales . . id,, 573, 4 

Dec. laird Waldegrave is ajipointed govenior 
of the Prince of Wales .... 575 

1753 Matters relating to die Mucation of the Prince 

of Wales are debated in the privy council . id. 
A bill for naturalising foreign Jews jiosses . 577 
A new (lame Act pass’s .... id. 
A new Marriage Act is jiassed . . . 578 

Parliament votes 20,1)00/. to Mr. Harrison for 
his improvement in chninometers ; an act is 
jiossed fur the purchase of the Harleian MSS, 

* oiAl Montague House .... 579 
Jiuje 7, Parliament is prorogued ; Dr. Archiliald 

Cameron is executed . . . .id, 

Nov. 15. Parliament reassembles ; the Duke of 
Newcastle moves to repeal the Jews’ Natural- 
isation Bill ; a similar motion is made in the 
Commons ; the bill is repealed . . 580 

1751 March 6. Mr. Pelham dies suddenly ; the Duke 
of Newcastle is appointed First Lord of the 

Treasury id. 

May 31. Parliament meets ... id, 
llie French make encroachments in Canada ; 
the Indians attack and compel Major Wash- 
ington to capitulate at a fort on the Ohio . 58 1 
Nov. 14. Parliament re-assembles . . id. 

1755 The king goes to^anover, leaves the Duke of 

Cumberland one of the regency , . 681^3 

itQdk isS. Ministers announce to parliament that 
a wkdjs inevitable ...... 581 

A million is voted for the defence of our Ame- 
rican possessions ; Admiral Boscaweii is sent 
with a fleet to die Gulf of St. Lawrence . id. 
Captain Howe and C a^ n Andrews take two 
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1755 The Frencli amliassador at Ijoudoii it recalled 5821 
The Englttih ambassador at Paris is recal led . id, ] 
July. SirE'jJardHawkestartswidiatteona 

cruise . ' id. 

Sept. The king returns from Hiuiover . ^ ,'>83 

** Oct. Admiral Byng sails with a large fleet ' f . 582 
Many important operations take plac;^ In 
Canada and other parts of North Amerleii' . id, 
Nov. 13, Parliament meets; Pitt, ]>>• boaster 
of the forces, I.«gge, chancellor of true e.\clie- 
quer, oppose the ministry and s|jeak for war . • 583 

— 20. They are both dismissed . . id. 

Mr. Fox is made .Secretary of State . 581 

1756 I..arge voles pass for the army, luu^ 3 ‘ul sirurf 

])lie8; 8090 Hanoverian and HI^f~**.t.oo|js 
arc allowed to lie broiiglit info Engluii' . .585 

May. Parliament is prorogued . . . id. 

— l8. Admiral Byng ajijiroaelies Minorca ,, 586 

— 19. An action is fought wilii die Frencli in 
which Admiral West is engaged, but. Byng 

is nut id. 

Tlie French fleet supjilies die army iiesieging 
Minorca and returns to Toulon . . 5S7 

Admiral Byng returns to Gibraltar wiiliout at- 
tempting the relief of Fort St, Plilliji , . id. 

July, (ieiieral Blakeney surrenders tlie fort, . id. 

Admiral Hawke su^iersedes Byng, who is 
placed under arrest and sentto Portsmoulb . 

He is put in custody at Greenwich Hospital . id. 
Caicutta is taktni by Siijali-u-Dowlah ; die 

black liolc 59{) 

Oct. Mr. Fox resigns .... 5S7 
Tlie Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke 

resign 5.SS 

The Duke of Devonshire is made prime mi- 
nister id. 

Pitt is made secretary of state, and Legge re- 
appointed cliancellor of the exchequer ., iif. 
Tlie king of Prussia elfects great coiiqnesls ; 

France, Sweden, and Russia, declare against 
him 589 

1757 Lord Clive retakes Calcutta, tuid gains great 

victories in the East Indies . . . 599 

Admiral Byng is removed to Portsmouth and 
tried by a courUinartial, and condemned to 

be shot 590 

Endeavours are made to save him . .n/., 591 

Feb. 28. Tlie Lonls of the Admiralty issue 
their warrant for bis execution .' . . 59] 

A bill is introduced to absolve die members of 
the court-martial from their oath of secrecy . id. 

The execution is respited for a fortnight . * . id. 

The bill jiosses die Commons but is thrown out 

by the Lords 592 

March 14. Admiral Byng is shot . . id. 

Tenijile and Pitt are dismissed . . . 59.'), 4 

Lord Waldegrave is made prime minister . 595 
Tlie Pitt administration is reinstated . . 596 

T.x)rd Waldegrave is made a knight of the 
garter ...... id. 

Sir Edward Hawke is sent wifli a fleet to attempt 
the capture of Rochfort . . ... 597 

Sept 7. ISie Duke of Cumberland is defeated ; 

the Convention of Closter-Scveii . . id. 

— 23. Captain Howe takes the Isle of Aix . id. 

Oct. 3. The whole expedition rctunis . . id. 

TTie Duke of Cumberland returns to England ; 
resigns his commands .... 599 

Nov. 3. Batt^jj,||f Rossliack . . . 598 

Various otlio/ m/i.,i'ry operations of the Prus- 
sians and 'french id, 

Dec. 1. Pai\anietit meets ; a subsidy is voted 
for the iCiof Prussia .... 601 
-6. BatdWJssa , . . , 51.8 ’ 

Riots tjke placet various places in England . 6(lU 

1758 June 1. A loith fleet soils for the Frencli 

coast . • « • . . 6:il 




